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INTRODUCTION 

THE    FIFTH    BOOK    OP    MOSES,    CALLED 

DEUTERONOMY. 


Imtboqcction  to  the  Book  op  Dbttteroiioht. 

I.  Aualyeia  of  the  book. — Before  entering  into 
■nT  discosaion  as  to  style,  anthorship,  or  p&rticnlkr  diffi- 
caltiea,  it  ia  absolntefj  indispeusabte  to  h«ve  clearly 
before  11H  the  stractnre  of  the  Wik  in  ita  present  shape. 

The  book  of  Deoteronoiny  consists  of — 

(a)  A  Title  (chap.  i.  1— 5,  inelnsiTe).  This  title  is 
twofold,  and  states  ( 1)  that  these  worda  were  spekea  to 
all  Israel  br  Hoses  between  Sinai  and  Kadeeh-bamea, 
in  riew  of  their  first  attempt  at  the  eonqueBt  of  Canaan ; 
(2)  that  all  this  Iaw  was  declared  (i.e.,  apparently  re- 
delivered and  wriiten;  see  Note  on  chap.  i.  5)  in  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year,  immediatelv  before 
they  actoally  entered  tlie  conntry,  and  after  Sinon  and 
Og  bad  already  been  ovenome. 

(b)  An  Intkoditctoby  Disgoitese  (chap.  i.  6; 
IT.  40  iuelnsiTe),  followed  by  the  appointment  of  three 
cities  of  refnfte  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  in  the 
territory  conquered  by  Hoses.  In  this  disconrse  Uoacs 
reviews  Israel's  jonrney  from  Sinai  to  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  for  the  purpose  of  exhortation,  dwelling  upon 
those  poiufe  only  wMch  bear  directly  on  the  enterprise 
in  prospect — the  passage  of  Jordan,  the  conquest  of  the 
seven  nations,  and  the  position  of  the  chosen  people  in 
the  promised  laud. 

(e)  Ths  Dbhteboromt  Fbopes,  or  repetition  of 
the  law  (ebap.  iv.  44  to  end  of  sxviii.). 
This  contains — 

(1)  A  tiiU  (chap.  iv.  44—49). 

(2)  BepetUuM  of  the  Deealoyue  (chap.  v.). 

(3)  II*  ExjioMwn,  and  this 

(a)  generally,aa  creating  a  certain  reloliombeftoem 
the  people  of  Israel  and  their  Qod,  who 
had  given  them  this  law  (chape,  vi.— d.). 
(fi)  particolarly,  in  relation  to  the  land  which 
God  was  giving  them.  This  land  is  con- 
sidered 

(i.)  As  the  seat  of  the  morehip  of  Jehovah 
(chap.  xii.  1  to  n-i.  17). 

(iL)  As  toe  seat  of  Kis  kingdom  (chap.  ivi.  18 
to  end  of  xriii). 

(iii.)  As  the  sphere  of  operation  of  certain 
particnlar  rules  of  person,  property, 
society,  and  behaviour  (chap.  sis.  to  end 
ofxxvi.). 

(4)  It*  EHoelment,   as   the  law   of   the   land    of 

promise,  written  on  Uount  Ebal,  and  enforced 
by  blessings  and  cnrsines  (chap,  iivii.). 

(5)  lU  Satuttion  in  Israel,  for  all  time,  by  a  most 

tremendone  dcnnnciation  of  rewards  and  penal- 
ties, in  force  even  to  this  day  (chap,  xxvni.). 
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(d)  The  Secx>nd  Oovksint,  which  is  to  follow  the 
Sinaitic  covenant,  aod  to  redeem  Israel  from  its  curse, 
"  the  covenant  v>kich  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to 
make  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  t)ie  land  of  Moab, 
beside  the  covenant  which  He  made  with  them  in  Soreb 
(chaps,  xxii.,  xix.) 

(e)  CoNCLUBiOM.  Moses's  resignation  of  his  charge 
to  Joshua.  DeliveiT  of  the  law  to  the  priests  aud 
elders,  and  of  the  book  to  the  Levites  (cliap.  xui.). 
Moses's  last  song  (chap,  zzxii.),  blessing  (chap.  zxxiiL), 
and  death  (chap,  xixiv.) 

Hsfrrew  Divieum*  of  Dcaieronomy. 

The  Jews  have  divided  Denteronomy  into  eleven 
portions,  for  reading  in  the  synagogue.  Seven  of  these 
comprise  chap.  i.  I  to  nii.  8.  The  other  foor  follow  the 
chapters,  viz.,  ebap.  xxix.  9  to  end  of  sxx.,  chap,  ixxi., 
chap,  iziii.,  and  lastly,  chaps,  xxiiii,  and  niiv. 

The  first  seven  portions  are  of  an  average  length  of 
six  colnmns  in  Bagater's  Polyglot  Bible.  In  no  instance 
do  they  appear  to  mark  any  important  logical  dirision 
of  the  book,  except  in  the  case  of  that  portion  which 
begins  with  "judges  and  officere"  (cluip.  xvi.  18). 
The  companion  lessons  from  the  prophets  are  chiefly 
from  Isaiah.  Each  division  is  named  from  its  opening 
words  in  Hebrew.     The  complete  list  ia  given  below. 

1.  D'barim,  "  The  words,    chap.  i.  I. 

2.  Va-^hehannan,  "And  I  besooght,"  chap.  iii.  23. 

3.  'Ekd),  "  Because  "  (if),  chap  vii.  12. 

4.  B'eh,  "Behold."  chap.  li.  26. 

5.  Sh^h'tim,  "  Jndges,"  chap,  xvi  18. 

6.  Theize,  "Thou  goeet  forth,^'  chap.  ixi.  10. 

7.  IMio,  "Thon  comest  in,"  chap.  ixvi.  I. 

8.  Ni-ti^m,  "  Standing,"  xxix.  8, 

9.  Vay-yelek,  "And  went,"  xiii.  1, 
•0.  Hdaiitm,  "  Hear,"  chap,  xxxii.  1. 

11.  VrSlh  hab-berdkah,  "And  this  is  the  blessing," 
chap,  xixiii.  1. 

The  distmction  between  the  covenants  in  chaps, 
xxviii  and  xxix.  has  been  obliterated  by  this 
division. 

Further  anslysis  of  the  speoiflo  enaotments 
of  Deateronomy,  obaps.  xil.  to  xxri. 

As  these  chapters  have  been  recently  made  the 
subject  of  special  criticism  with  a  view  to  show  that 
tbey  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  Deat«ronomy  and 
belong  to  a  much  later  period  than  the  Eiodns,  a 
speciu  analyns  and  examination  of  their  contents  b 
given  below. 

The  firit  thing  that  appears  in  these  enactments  of 
Deuteronomy  is  that  all  alike  are  laws  of  holinees.  The 
prindple  is,  "  Te  shall  be  holy  for  I  am  holy." 


DEUTERONOMY. 


Secondly,  they  are  laws  of  holiness  for  the  land  of 
Cconaan  regarded  as  the  abode  of  Jehovah  and  His 
people.    And  the  land  is  considerea 

(1)  As  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (chaps, 
zii.  1 — Tvi.  17  inclnsive).  Here  it  is  enacted 
ihat  every  monoment  of  idolatry  most  be 
destroyed  (chap.  xii.  2—4).  The  place  of 
sacrifice  and  national  worship  most  be  chosen 
by  Jehovah  (chap.  xii.  5—14).  What  must  be 
sacrificed  and  eaten  there,  and  what  may  be 
slain  and  eaten  elsewhere  (chap.  xii.  15 — 28). 
Abolition  of  all  idolatroos  rites  (chap.  xii. 
29 — 32).  Utter  extermination  of  all  prophets 
or  promoters  of  idolatry  (chap.  xiii).  t'ersonal 
purity  of  Jehovah's  worshipners,  and  especially 
from  nndean  animals  in  f ooa  (chap.  xiv.  1 — 21). 
The  second  tithe,  the  holy  food  that  either 
they  or  their  poor  must  eat  before  Him  (chap. 
xiv.  22 — 29).  The  poor  law  of  His  holy  land 
(chap.  XV.  1—18).  Law  of  firstlings  (arising 
cut  of  the  Exodus)  (chap.  xv.  19—23);  and 
the  three  great  feasts,  beginning  with  the 
passover  (chap.  xvi.  1 — 17). 

(2)  As  the  sectt  of  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah  (chap. 

xvi.  18  to  end  of  xviii).  Judges  and  officers 
in  every  city,  to  judge  justly  (chap.  xvi. 
18 — ^20).  No  secret  rites  or  imafi^es  allowed 
therein  (chap.  xvi.  21, 22) .  No  unclean  victims 
to  be  offerea  (^chap.  xvii.  1).  "  Offer  it  now 
onto  thy  governor,  will  he  be  pleased  with 
thee,  or  accept  thy  person  P''  (Mai.  i.  8).  No 
idolaters  to  live  (chap.  xviL  2 — 7).  The 
written  law  to  be  supreme,  whether  with  priest 
or  judge  or  king;  and  the  requirements  of 
the  kingdom  (chap.  xvii.  8—20).  The  require- 
ments of  the  priest  (chap,  xviii.  1 — 5) ;  of  the 
Levite  (chap.  xviiL  6—%).  No  consultation 
with  f amiliiur  spirits  and  no  hidden  arts  to  be 

Srmitted,  but  the  Prophet  to  be  above  all 
lap.  xviii.  15 — ^22). 
Obviously  these  two  sections  delineate  the  constitution 
of  Israel  in  two  aspects,  as  a  church,  and  as  a  state. 
These  were  not  separated  under  the  theocracy.  From 
these  two  aspects  of  the  land  of  Israel  arise  the  following 
laws,  namely : — 

(3)  Laws  concerning  the  Person  in  the  Land  of 

Jehovah. — Cities  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer 

ichap.  xix.  1 — 10) ;  punishment  of  the  murderer 
chap.  xix.  11 — 13) ;  landmarks  (chap.  xix.  14) ; 
witnesses  (chap.  xix.  15 — ^21) ;  laws  of  warfare 
(chap.  XX.) ;  undiscovered  homicide  (chap.  xxi. 
1 — 9);   captive  women  (chap.  xxi.  10 — 14); 
the  firstborn's  birthright  (chap,  xxi  15 — ^17) ; 
the  incorrigible    son    in    Israel   (chap.    xxi. 
18 — ^21) ;   the  death  penalty  and  the  iMvine 
ima^e  (chap.  xxi.  22,  23). 
N.B. — ^It  IS  remarkable  how  the  precept  given  to 
Noah,  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  hb 
blood  be  shed,  for  in  the  image  of  Cfod  made  he  man,^' 
embraces  both  the  first  and  last  laws  of  this  section. 

(4)  Laws  concerning  Property  in  the  Land  of 
Jehovah, — Lost  property  (chap.  xxii.  1—4) ; 
dbtinction  of  dress  for  the  sexes  (chap.  xxii. 
5) ;  the  bird's  nest  and  its  rights  (chap.  xxii. 
6,  7) ;  the  house  (chap.  xxii.  8) ;  the  vineyard 
(chap.  xxii.  9);  the  plough  (chap.  xxii.  10); 
the  clothing  (chap.  xxii.  11) ;  and,  lastly,  the 
memorial  frmge,  by  which  to  remember  all  the 
commandment  of  Jehovah  (chap.  xxii.  12,  and 
comp.  Numb.  xv.  37—41). 


N.B. — The  apnropriateness  of  this  precept,  as  clos- 
ing a  section,  wm  be  manifest  on  oonsiaeration. 

(5)  Laws  concerning  the  Conjugal  Relations  of 
God^s  People  (chap.  xxii.  13—30). 

N.B. — ^Again  it  should  be  observed  how  the  last  verse 
of  this  chapter  recalls  the  principle  of  Lev.  xvuL  6,  &c. 

(6)  Laws  concerning  the  PwrUy  of  the  Congreaa^ 

tion  of  Israel  (chap,  xxiil  1 — 8).  For  the 
sequence  of  (5)  and  (6)  comp.  Matt.  xix.  1 — 12, 
13—15. 

(7)  Laws  concerning  the  Ptirity  of  the  Camp  in 
war  (chap,  xxiii.  9 — 14). 

(8)  Divers  Laws  of  Soliness,  to  preserve  the  Land 

of  Jehovah  as  a  Itand  of  Humanity,  Purity, 
and  7}nUK  —  Humanity  to  escaped  slaves 
(chap,  xxiii.  15, 16) ;  purity  from  fornication 
and  other  deadly  sin  (chap,  xxiii.  17) ;  "  With, 
out  are  dogs  and  whoremongers"  (chap,  xxiii. 
18) ;  no  usury  ^chap.  xxiii.  19,  20) ;  fidelity  in 
vows  (chap.  xxiiL  21 — ^23) ;  the  right  of  way- 
f^rs  (chap,  xxiii.  24,  25) ;  conjugal  fidelity 
(chap.  xxiv.  1—4);  domestic  felicity  (chap, 
xxiv.  5) ;  humanity  to  the  poor  and  friendless 
and  fatherless  (chap.  xxiv.  &— 22),  and  to  crimi. 
nab  (chap.  xxv.  1 — 3),  and  to  beasts  (chap. 
XXV.  4),  and  to  the  childless  dead,  and  to  their 
widows  (chap.  xxv.  5—10),  and  in  quarrels 
(chap.  xxv.  11,  12);  honesty  in  trade  (chap. 
xxv.  13 — 16);  the  cruel  race  of  Amalek^ 
the  embodiment  of  inhumanity  in  Scripture— 
to  be  exterminated  (chap.  xxv.  17, 18). 
N.B. — ^With  this  section  compare  the  misceDaneous 
precepts  of  Lev.  xix. 

Hie  land  and  its  inhabitants  are  hallowed,  and  we  are 
told  at  last  who  "  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein."  The 
precepts  in  this  section  would  supply  a  complete  parallel 
to  Bev.  xxii.  15 :  "  Without  are  aogs,  and  sorcerers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  murderers  .  .  .  and  whosoever 
loveth  and  maketh  a  Ue,** 

(9)  The  Services  of  ThanJcsaiving  for  the  LfiherU- 

ance  given  to  Israel,  wnich  are  prescribed  in 
chap.  xxvi.  appropriately  conclude  this  portion. 
We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  a  further  im- 
portant question,  namely — 

II.  The  Date  of  the  Deuteronomy.— The  ques- 
tion, in  its  most  recent  aspect,  especially  concerns  the 
portion  we  have  just  analysed — "  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments" of  chaps,  xii. — ^xxv.  The  earlier  and  later 
portions  of  the  book  are  admitted  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  separate 
these  specific  enactments  from  the  remainder  of  the 
book.  It  is  maintained  that  these  "  statutes  and  judg- 
ments" are  the  product  (a)  of  Israel's  maturity  in  Pales- 
tine,  or  rather  of  that  period  of  national  decay  which 
residted  in  the  Babvlonish  captiviiT,  or  {b)  of  the  restor- 
ation. The  a^  of  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel,  or  Ezra,  has 
been  suggested  as  the  source  of  these  precepts.    Their 

e)sition  m  Deuteronomy  is  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  a 
ter  editor,  who  is  said  to  have  incorporated  them  with 
the  work  of  Moses,  and  completed  the  Pentateuch  in  its 
present  shape. 

It  is  true  that  this  theory  does  not  ic^qoire  us  to  con- 
tradict a  series  of  sentences  such  as  "  The  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,"  which  we  findprefixed  to  Mosaic 
enactments  in  the  earlier  books.  The  name  of  Moses 
does  not  occur  in  Deut.  xii. — xxvi.  But  these  statutes 
and  judgments  are  incorporated  in  the  book  as  part  of 
Moses*  exhortation ;  and  ne  speaks  in  the  first  person 
in  chap,  xviii.  17 :  "  The  Lord  said  unto  me,  They  have 
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well  Bsid  that  which  they  have  sjjoken."  The  pordon 
opens  with  the  words  of  Moses,  in  language  that  can 
hear  no  later  date :  "  Ye  are  not  yet  come  unto  the  rest 
and  to  the  inheritance,  which  the  Lord  your  Gk>d  giyeth 
jon."  There  is  as  yet  no  selected  seat  of  worship. 
And  it  closes  with  words  spoken  in  the  name  of  Jehoyah 
while  Israel  is  stiU  in  the  wOdemess  (chap.  xxvi.  1), 
and  entering  into  covenant  with  Jehovah  there  (chap, 
xrvi.  16— Id).  Thus  we  have  Moses  in  chaps,  xii., 
xviii.,  and  zxvL  The  analysis  already  given  shows  the 
perfect  unity  and  order  ox  the  whole  portion.  Where 
are  the  items  that  helong  to  a  later  date  P  Bj  whose 
anthori^  were  they  incorporated  with  the  Mosaic  code  P 

A  code  like  this  admits  of  heing  regarded  in  three 
different  aspects.  Two  of  them  would  heloiuf  to  it 
more  espeeituly  as  the  work  of  Moses ;  the  third  would 
have  little  importance  in  his  hands,  but  would  he 
essential  in  the  view  of  those  who  ascribe  these  enact- 
ments to  a  later  date.  The  law  given  here  may  be  re- 
gafded  (1)  As  an  Idetd  Code  or  SSindard  ofBehawour; 
(2)  As  a  Prophetical  Code,  a  Pictwre  of  a  State  of 
Tilings  yet  to  he ;  (3)  As  a  Practical  Code,  an  Out- 
come  or  EoBpressum  o^  the  Aspirations  of  a  People  at 
a  certain  Period  of  History, 

Of  these  three,  the  (1)  ideal  and  (2)  prophetical  code 
are  almost  neccessarily  the  work  of  an  individual 
working  under  the  inspiration  of  a  Higher  Power.  The 
oode,  re^fardedas  (3)  an  eomression  of  national  taste  and 
win,  adjusts  itself  to  the  uieory  and  practice  of  a  certain 
age,  and  will  never  be  far  in  advance  of  the  actual 
morality  of  the  period  which  gives  it  birth.  To  whidi 
of  these  three  views  do  the  statutes  and  ludgments  of 
Deuteronomy  most  easily  adjust  themselves  P  If  the 
two  first  are  prominent,  we  shall  have  obtained  a  strong 
preanmption  m  favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship,  other 
things  being  supposed  consiBtent  therewith.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Denteronomic  code  seems  rather  to 
reflect  the  praetice  of  the  people  in  later  times,  the 
iption  will  be,  so  far,  in  favour  of  the  modem 
to  which  we  have  alluded  above. 
US  test  the  code  in  Deuteronomy  in  each  of  these 
three  aspects.  And  let  us  take  the  last  of  the  three  first. 

QaS   DSUTBBOirOMT  BE  BEQABDED  AS  (3)  A 
HEBELT  PbACTICAL  GoDE  P 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  section  of  the  code 
(Deut.  zii.  1  toxvi.  17)  contemplates  the  land  of  Israel 
as  the  secE^  of  the  worsl^  of  Jehovah;  the  second  sec- 
tion (chap.  xvi.  18,  to  end  of  chap.  xviiL)  contemplates 
ii  as  the  seat  of  His  Kingdom,  The  remainder  of  the 
code  gives  nues  of  behaviour  in  detail — the  laws  of 
person,  properhr,  and  relation  among  His  people.  To 
what  period  oz  history  will  these  rules  aajust  them- 
selvesr 

In  the  first  section,  the  seat  of  worship  is  as  yet  not 
fixed.  There  is  to  be  a  "  place  "  which  Jehovah  shall 
choose,  but  it  is  not  vet  chosen.  The  distance  of  this 
place  from  the  borders  of  Israel  is  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. The  extent  of  the  conquest  is  undefined.  The 
ab(Mikinatioiis  of  Canaanitish  idolatry  are  still  unex- 
plored  by  Israel.  They  are  not  known  hitherto.  The 
strictness  of  the  enactments  against  idolatrous  prophets 
and  teachers  is  beyond  anything  ever  heard  of  in  prac 
tiee,  and  is  still  matter,  of  prophecy  in  the  return 
from  the  exile  (see  ZSech.  xiii.  2,  3).  Nothing  like 
it^  if  we  except  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the 
erection  of  the  altar  Ed  (Josh,  xxii),  is  discemable  in 
the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  of  Israel — not  only 
imtil  after  we  exile,  but  even  until  after  the  dose  A 
the  Old  Testament.    The  law  of  release  is  named  by 


Jeremiah  only  as  being  broken,  and  is  bv  him  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  perioa  of  the  Exodus  ( Jer.  xxxiv.  13). 
The  three  great  feasts  are  to  be  celebrated  annually, 
in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  ;  but  we  are 
not  told  where. 

All  this  is  perfectlv  consistent  with  the  standpoint 
of  Moses  "in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jordan  near 
Jericho."  But  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  other 
period  which  would  s^gest  it,  or  even  in  which  it 
would  be  intelligible.  What  writer  of  later  date  could 
so  wholly  ignore  Shiloh,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Gerizim,  or 
Samaria  P  Granting  the  possibility,  with  what  purpose 
could  he  take  such  a  view  P  Must  not  the  alternative  be 
between  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  deliberate  forgery  P 

I  have  never  been  able  to  realise  the  discrepancy 
regarding  the  place  of  sacrifice,  which  is  alleged  bv 
some,  between  the  rule  of  Exod.  xx.  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  Deut.  xii.  on  the  other.  The  choice  of 
Jehovah  makes  the  seat  of  worship  in  either  passage. 
The  seat  of  national  worship  will  be  (it  is  intimateid) 
"  in  one  of  thy  tribes.'*  But  this  does  not  preclude  the 
acceptance  by  Jehovah  of  an  occasional  sacrifice  in 
another  place.  The  point  is  that  He,  and  not  the  wor- 
shipper,  must  in  every  instanee  select  thai  place.  The 
nations  worshipped  where  they  would.  Israel  must 
"not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  their  God."  (See  Notes  on 
Deut  xii.  for  more  on  this  subject.)  We  may  say  that 
in  point  of  fact  there  was  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  religions  and  political  unity  of  Israel. 
Before  the  seat  of  government  and  religion  was  firmly 
established  at  Jerusalem,  and  while  tne  country  was 
stiU  unsettled  and  disturbed,  we  find  that  sacrifices 
were  accepted  by  Jehovah  in  various  places,  as  from 
Gideon  at  Oplumh,  from  Manoah  at  Zorah,  from 
Samuel  at  Bethlehem  and  elsewhere.  Again,  aftef 
the  disruption,  Elijah  offered  on  Oarmel— ^brnsalem, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  being  inaccessible  to 
Israel,  But  when  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  was  perish- 
ing in  the  rei^p  of  Hexekiahy  and  still  more  when  it 
hsA  passed  away  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  these  kings 
rightly  exerted  their  autnority  to  centraUse  the 
national  worship,  to  which  political  disunion  was  no 
longer  any  bar. 

Or  let  us  take  the  second  section  of  the  code,  in 
which  the  land  of  Israel  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  Jehovah  (chap.  xvi.  18,  to  end  of  xviii). 
The  establismnent  of  locsl  courts  of  justice  is  ordered. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  Israel  remained  without  them 
until  the  exile.  In  fact  the  "judges  and  officers"  of 
Deut.  xvi.  18  were  already  appointed  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  and  were  summoned  by  him  to  the  assembly 
which  he  convened  before  his  death  (Josh,  xxiii.  2). 
The  presence  of  famous  judges,  kings,  or  prophets, 
may  have  occasionally  fosterMl  a  tendency  to  over- 
centralize  the  admimstration  of  justice  (see  1  Sam. 
viii.  1 — 3;  2  Sam.  xv.  4),  but  we  cannot  conceive  the 
estabfishment  of  local  courts,  or  the  promulgation  of 
Jethro's  admonitions  against  bribery  (see  Notes  on 
Deut.  xvi  19)  as  having  been  deferrea  until  the  exile 
or  the  return.  The  enactment  against  groves  and 
pillars  (enforced  by  Joshua,  chap,  xxiii.,  upon  these 
judges  and  officers)  is  not  likely  to  have  originated  at 
a  time  when  altars  of  Baal  were  as  numerous  as  the 
very  streets.  The  fact  that  Hezekiah  and  Josiah 
(almost  alone  in  all  history)  were  found  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  Deuteronomy  will  not  F^^o  that 
^ese  instructions  originated  with  them.  That  their 
work  was  done  in  die  face  of  popular  feeling  is 
clear  from  the  immediate  restoration  of  idolatry  by 
Manasseh,  and  by  the   successors   of  Josiah.      The 
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(*ode  against  idolatry  was  certainly  not  the  expression 
of  popiDar  feeling  at  that  date. 

It  IS  noticeable  that  twice  over  in  Dent.  ziii.  it  is 
enacted  that  the  teacher  of  idolatry  shall  be  pnt  to 
death  "  because  he  hath  songht  to  thrust  thee  away  from 
the  Lord  thy  God  which  hrotight  thee  cnU  of  the  land 
of  Egypt "  (Dent.  xiii.  5,  10).  No  later  deliveranoe  is 
allnded  to.  But  even  Joshua's  exhortation  against 
idolatry  records  later  experiences  than  this  (Josh.  xxiv. 
8—13). 

The  form  of  government  in  Israel,  as  depicted  in 
Dent.  xvii.  xnii.,  shows  as  little  fixity  as  the  seat  of 
national  worship.  **  The  priests  the  Levites,  and 
the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days,"  are  not  expres- 
sions that  we  can  assign  to  any  given  period  of  Israel's 
history  in  Canaan.  Natural  enough,  as  coming  from 
the  lips  of  Moses,  they  are  almost  ludicrous  as  an 
expression  of  the  national  desire  for  a  particular  rule. 
The  position  of  the  king  is  depicted  even  more  vaguely. 
We  have  observed  in  the  Notes  on  Dent,  xvii.,  that  no 
later  writer  could  have  ignored  the  throne  of  David 
thus.  And  if  Jeremiah  loretold  the  cessation  of  the 
kingdom  (Jer.  xxii.  30),  how  could  the  age  of  Jeremiah 
have  given  birth  to  the  laws  that  concern  the  king  P 
Again,  the  relation  of  the  prophet  to  the  government 
is  left  far  too  uncertain  for  later  Jewish  history.  When 
we  consider  the  important  part  played  by  the  priests  in 
Judah  from  Jehoiaaa  onwards,  and  the  evident  struggle 
for  religious  supremacy  between  them  and  the  kmgs, 
with  the  equalfy  important  action  of  the  prophets  in 
Israel,  is  it  conceivaole  that  any  constitutional  writer 
of  the  date  of  Jeremiah  or  the  exile,  would  have  left  us 
the  bare  outline  that  we  find  in  Deut  xvii.  xviii.  P  Not 
less  important  is  the  position  given  to  the  written  law 
in  chap.  xvii.  8 — 13.  It  was  absolutely  essential  to 
define  this  when  Scripture  first  came  into  existence.  If 
not  settled  then,  when  could  it  be  P  It  agrees  with 
what  we  find  in  the  opening  of  Joshua  (see  notes  on 
Joshua  i.  1 — 8),  and  whenever  allusion  is  made  to 
Scripture  in  later  times.  But  that  Scripture  should 
be  solemnly  delivered  to  God's  people  and  oe  preserved 
4.mong  them,  and  its  authority  remain  for  seven  cen- 
turies wholly  undefined,  is  inconceivable.  Yet  the 
definition  is  entirely  suited  to  the  period  when  nothing 
but  the  law  had  been  written  down. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  these 
views  of  the  church  and  state  of  Israel  proceeded  not 
from  national  feeling  at  the  time  of  the  Exile  or  the 
Return,  but  from  the  mind  of  some  great  reformer, 
some  individual  prophet,  we  may  fairly  demand  an 
explicit  answer  to  the  question,  who  that  prophet  or 
reiormer  might  be  P  Ii  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel,  or  Ezra 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  author  of  the  code  in  Deuter- 
onomy, we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question 
of  style  and  language.  The  language  of  Deuteronomy 
is  totally  distinct  from  the  extant  writings  of  aU  these. 
And  if  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  is  an  anonymous 
writer,  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself.  By  what 
authority  did  he  promulgate  these  laws,  and  how  did 
he  contnve  to  get  them  accepted,  not  only  as  canonical 
Scripture,  but  as  the  work  of  the  great  national  Law- 

S'ver  p    For  "  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel 
le  unto  Moses." 

From  these  considerations  it  seems  certain  that  the 
view  of  the  church  and  state  of  Israel  in  Palestine, 

STen  in  Deut.  xii.  to  xviii.  inclusive,  is  not  that  of  any 
ter  period  than  the  Exodus.  The  laws  of  person, 
property,  social  relation,  and  behaviour,  given  in 
chapters  xix.  to  xxvi.,  remain  to  be  examined.  In  these 
laws  the  standpoint  of  the  wilderness  is  no  leas  con- 


spicuous than  in  the  more  general  principles  hdd  down 
before.  The  law  of  the  manslaycr  comes  first.  Its 
date  is  fixed  beyond  dispute  by  the  cities  of  refuge. 
Three  are  not  noticed ;  for  they  are  already  determined 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Deut.  iv.  41—43).  Three  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  are  still  to  be  separated,  in  the  territory 
conquered  by  Joshua.  Three  more  are  regarded  as 
possibly  necessary  in  the  future.  But  they  nave  never 
been  assigned  yet  (see  notes  on  Deut.  xix.  8--10).  With 
what  period  of  history  is  this  piece  of  legislation  con- 
sistent, except  the  last  days  of  Moses's  life  P 

We  come  next  to  the  laws  of  warfare  (chap,  xx.), 
and  we  find  the  nations  of  Canaan  still  mentioned  as 
unconquered.  The  distinction  g^ven  between  "the 
cities  that  are  very  far  off,"  and  the  cities  of  t^e 
doomed  nations,  is  the  very  same  upon  which  the 
Gibeonites  traded  as  that  which  Jehovah  had  given 
to  His  servant  Moses  (Josh.  ix.  24),  and  by  which  they 
contrived  to  save  themselves  from  the  sword  of  Joshua. 
Was  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  constructed  from 
that  in  Joshua  P  If  so,  the  plea  of  the  Gibeonites  still 
proves  the  antiquity  of  this  distinction.  Or  was  the 
passage  in  Joshua  fashioned  to  suit  an  enactment 
which  was  the  production  of  a  later  date  P  Take  the 
law  in  Deuteronomy  as  the  genuine  work  of  Moses, 
and  the  narrative  in  Joshua  as  true,  and  the  agreement 
is  perfect.  It  is  difficult  to  devise  any  other  h3rpothe8is 
which  will  account  for  either  the  history  or  the  law. 

The  laws  of  chap.  xxi.  bear  the  stamp  of  antiquity  on 
their  very  fiice.  The  last  of  them,  which  concerns 
hanging,  again  supplies  a  striking  coincidence  with  the 
life  of  Jowua»  who  hanged  the  kings  of  JericJio,  and 
Ai,  and  the  five  kings  of  the  southern  confederacy  iippn 
trees  untU  eventide,  and  buried  them  at  sunset.  The 
agreement  with  Joshua's  practice  is  perfect.  There  is 
little  notice  of  the  practice  of  hanging  in  Israel  in 
later  times.  We  know  that  the  Assyrians  constantly 
left  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  impaled  on  stakes  and 
closed  to  view  between  the  earth  and  heaven,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  such  practice  ever  obtained 
in  IsraeL  "The  kings  of  the  house  of  Israel  axe 
merciful  kings,"  was  uie  consolation  of  the  defeated 
Syrian  monarch  Ben.hadad  (1  Kings  xx.  31).  Would 
he  have  trusted  himself  to  the  hands  of  a  king  of 
Assyria,  as  confidently  as  he  surrendered  himseS  to 
AhabP  The  Gibeonites  who  han^d  Saul's  sons  in 
Gibeah  observed  no  such  restriction  as  that  which 
Moses  commanded  in  Deut.  xxi.  23  (see  2  Sam.  xxL 
9, 10).  The  strict  observance  of  this  law  by  Joshua^ 
and  its  njM^lect  in  the  days  of  David,  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  laws  of  property  and  conjugal  relation  in  chap. 
xxiL  are  an  expansion  of  the  code  in  Exodus  and 
Leviticus.  There  is  no  inconsistency.  But  some  of 
the  details  are  unmistakably  primitive,  and  point  to 
a  time  when  the  country  was  very  thinly  peopled.  They 
are  stdtable  to  the  time  of  the  first  conquest  by  Joshua 
—not  so  suitable  to  later  days. 

When  we  come  to  the  laws  concerning  the  admission 
of  strangers  or  proselytes  (chap,  xxii.)  we  find  un- 
questionable  traces  of  the  Lawgiver  of  the  Exodus. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  "  met  not  Israel  with 
bread  and  water,"  They  "  hired  Balaiun  to  curse  "  the 
people.  The  part  taken  by  the  Ammonites  in  this 
enterprise  is  not  recorded  in  Numbers.  The  details 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  narrative  as  given  there. 
The  considerations  urged  in  verse  7  are  suitable  to  a 
time  when  the  memory  of  Egypt  was  fresh.  The  words 
spoken  by  Isaiah  concerning  proselytes  (chap.  IvL  6,  7) 
are  wholly  different  in  character.      And  these  very 
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clauses  of  Deuteronomy  are  cited  in  Nehemiah  (xiv.  1, 2) 
as  wriUen  in  tke  hook  of  Moses. 

There  remains  only  one  more  section  to  be  con- 
sidered— ^the  laws  of  hwnanity  in  cliaps.  xziy..  xxt. 
Here  once  more  tne  personal  recollections  of  the 
Exodus,  concerning  Minam  and  Amalek,  are  striking, 
and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  later  date.  The  law  that 
the  children  shall  not'  die  for  the  fathers  (chap.  xxIt. 
16)  is  directly  referred'  to  in  2  Kings  xi7.  6,  as  written 
in  the  booh  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  Other  details  in  this 
portion  which  point  to  a  primitive  state  of  society 
have  been  indici^d  in  the  notes. 

The  twenty-sixth  chapter,  with  its  services  of  thanks- 

E'ving  on  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan,  would 
se  all  the  peculiar  charm  of  freshness  that  it 
possesses,  if  it  were  ascribed  to  a  later  date.  From 
uie  lips  of  Moses  it  is  singularly  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate, all  the  more  when  we  remember  his  own 
eager  desire  to  enter  the  land  of  promise — a  desire 
wmch  was  not  granted.  The  reference  to  Jacob  as  "  a 
Svrian  ready  to  perish "  b  thoroughly  natural  in  the 
historian  of  Genesis,  and  the  whole  thanksgiving  is 
itself  a  reflection  of  Jaeob*s  words  in  Gren.  xxxii.  10. 
But  there  is  no  reference  to  any  experience  later  than 
the  Exodus.  And  the  mind  that  would  place  the  origin 
of  sudi  a  service  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  or  after  the 
exile,  must  be  strangely  constituted. 

If,  then,  the  laws  oi  Deut.  xii.  to  xxvi.  in  all  these 
particulars  evidently  breathe  the  Terj  air  of  the  Exodos, 
and  of  that  particular  scene  to  which  they  are  ascribed, 
what  becomes  of  the  view  that  they  are  the  oUsprmg 
ot  a  later  date  P  If  we  take  away  all  that  evidently 
bears  the  stamp  of  primitive  authorship,  b  there  any- 
thing in  the  remainder  that  necessarily  bears  a  difEerent 
stamp  P  The  supposed  disagreement  in  the  edicts  re- 
garding tithes  is  refuted  by  Jewish  practice.  The 
second  tithe  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy. 
It  does  not  contradict  the  law  in  Numbers,  because  it  is 
a  matter  wholly  distinct.  It  is  the  second  tithe,  not 
tiie  first ;  a  holy  thing,  and  not  a  common  rate.  The 
Jewish  commentator  Kashi  speaks  almost  with  derision 
of  those  who  would  confuse  the  two.  The  supposed 
difficulty  concerning  the  priesthood  is  sufficiently  met 

5  the  undesigned  but  explicit  allusion  to  the  reblellion 
Num.  xA'i.,  in  Deut.  xi.  6,  not  to  mention  the 
Thummim  and  Urim  in  chap,  xxxiii.  8. 

There  is  also  a  further  reason  why  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  should  be  comparatively  silent  regarding 
the  special  duties  and  position  of  the  priests,  except  in 
relation  to  that  which  was  now  for  the  first  time 
delivered  to  Israel — ^the  hook  of  the  law  of  God.     The 

S'ests  themselves  were  there  to  guard  their  rights, 
ey  were  a  family  established  by  tne  highest  sanction 
in  ft  place  of  unapproachable  oignity  and  authority 
in  Isnel.  Moses  could  not  touch  the  subject  without 
nvertmg  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  brother  (only 
six  months  dead)  at  every  moment.  Eleazar  and 
Fhioehas  were  now  the  guardians  of  Aaron's  post. 

We  now  revert  to  (1)  The  Ideal  Code. 

When  we  consider  the  Law  of  Deuteronomy  as 
an  ideal  and  prophetical  code,  our  task  becomes  much 
easier.  The  commandments  here  given  cannot  be  ob- 
served in  the  letter  without  the  spirit  of  loving  fidelity 
to  Jehovah.  The  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  a  system, 
and  guard  them  from  disobedience  in  the  smallest 
detail,  resulted  in  the  unbearable  yoke  of  our  Lord's 
time,  of  which  we  have  the  tradition  in  the  Talmud. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  exhortations  of  Deuteronomy 
contain  in  themselves  any  such  system.    But  no  law 


can  create  in  any  people  a  higher  standard  of  practice 
than  is  conformable  to  their  nature.  *'  What  the  Law 
could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  fleshy* 
was  to  make  its  ideal  the  practical  standard  of  be. 
haviour.  Even  if  the  outward  enactments  are  not 
infringed,  the  motive  so  constantly  inculcated  could 
never  oecome  the  law  of  the  human  heart,  except  spon. 
taneously ;  and  this  requires  the  "  new  creation."  "  I 
will  put  my  laws  into  their  minds,  and  write  them  on 
their  hearts."  "  Thou  shalt  surely  give  him  "  is  a  right 
which  the  Law  may  enforce.  "  Tmne  heart  shall  not 
be  grieved  when  thou  cfivest  unto  him  "  (Deut.  xv.  10) 
is  beyond  the  power  of  law  to  insure.  '*  It  shall  not 
seem  hard  unto  thee  when  thou  scndest  him  away  free 
from  thee  "  is  a  similar  sentence  (chap.  xv.  18).  "  If 
thou  shalt  keep  all  these  commandments  to  do  them, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
Qod,  and  to  walk  ever  in  his  ways  "  (chap.  xix.  9), 
proves  that  in  the  details  of  the  Law  no  less  than  in 
its  general  exposition,  **  the  end  of  the  commandment 
was  love." 

If  this  ideal  aspect  of  Deuteronomy  is  recognised, 
we  may  at  once  set  aside  the  notion  that  it  was  the 
mere  expression  of  the  national  taste  and  will.  Such 
ideals  come,  not  from  below,  but  from  above.  The 
heart  of  man,  under  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grod,  may  receive  them;  they  were  never  formed  by  any 
process  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  from  the 
common  practice  of  any  nation  of  mankind. 

When  it  is  proved  that  the  view  of  man's  destiny 
given  in  Gen.  i.  26,  and  his  primsBval  state  in  Paradise 
as  described  in  GeiL  ii.,  were  the  laboured  attainment  of 
ages  of  human  progress,  then  we  may  admit  the  first 
great  commandment  to  have  been  evolved  in  the  same 
way.  The  fall  of  Israel  is  interwoven  with  the  whole 
of  sacred  nistorv  as  closely  as  the  fall  of  m^n. 
Was  this  exalted  standard  of  behaviour — ^the  highest 
ever  inculcated  upon  mankind — a  Divine  revelation  in 
the  beginning  of  their  history,  or  did  it  arise  in  the 
dark  days  wnen  Jehovah  said,  "  Though  Moses  and 
Ba/muel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind  could  not  be 
toward  this  people ;  cast  them  out  of  my  sight,  and  let 
them  go  forth  /"  (Jer.  xv.  1).  To  ast  the  question 
almost  answers  it.  The  whole  analogy  of  sacred 
history  requires  the  ideal  code  of  Israel  to  stand  at 
the  beginning  of  their  national  life.  The  shadow  of 
Sinai  stretches  over  the  whole  length  of  the  ages  from 
the  Exodus  of  Israel  to  the  Exodus  of  Christ.  But  if 
it  is  urged  that  though  the  outlines  of  the  code  in 
Deuteronomy  may  be  primitive,  yet  the  details  are 
modem,  and  were  graiiually  developed  during  the 
course  of  Israelitish  nistory,  we  may  fairly  demand  to 
have  these  later  details  distinctly  pointed  out:  After 
close  examination,  we  have  failed  to  discover  them  even 
in  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  the  Deuteronomy 
and  other  portions  of  the  law.  The  Jewish  Mishna 
supplies  an  abundance  of  details  of  the  kind  that  arise 
in  a  long  and  laboured  application  of  legal  principles 
to  particular  cases.  The  language  of  Deuteronomy  is 
singularly  free  from  the  kind  of  detail  suggested  by 
practical  difficulties  in  the  application  of  tne  law.  It 
IS  singularly  free  from  any  trace  of  contact  with  the 
history  of  Israel  in  later  times. 

It  remains  to  consider  (2)  The  Pbophbtical  Code. 

Closely  connected  with  the  ideal  aspect  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  the  prophetical  character  of  the  code.  That 
the  ideal  has  not  been  realised  is  as  certain  as  anything 
in  history.  Was  it  intended  to  be  1  and,  if  so,  when  t 
The  book  of  Deuteronomy  itself  supplies  a  somewhat 
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Tem&rkable  answer  to  this  qnestiozi  in  two  passages, 
which  are  giyen  here  at  length,  and  side  by  side,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  comparison. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

W  And  the  Lobd  said 
unto  Moses,  Behold,  thon 
shalt  sleep  with  thy  fa- 
thers ;  and  this  people 
will  rise  np,  and  go  a 
whoring  after  the  gods  of 
the  struigers  of  the  land, 
whither  they  go  to  he 
among  them,  and  will 
forsake  me,  and  break  my 
covenant  which  I  have 
made  with  them.  (i7)Then 


my  anger  shall  be 
against  them  in  that  day, 
and  I  will  forsake  them, 
and  I  will  hide  my  face 
from  them,  and  they  shall 
be  devoured,  and  many 
evils  and  troubles  shall 
befall  them ;  so  that  they 
will  say  in  that  day.  Are 
not  these  evils  come  upon 
us,  because  our  Qod  ia  not 
among  us  P  U^)  And  I  will 
surely  hide  my  face  in  that 
day  for  all  the  evils  which 
they  shall  have  wrought,  in 
that  they  are  turned  unto 
other  gods,  (i®)  Now  there- 
fore write  ye  this  song 
for  you,  ana  teach  it  the 
chilaren  of  Israel :  put  it 
in  their  mouths,  that  this 
song  may  be  a  witness  for 
me  against  the  children  of 
Israel.  (»)Por  when  I 
shall  have  brought  them 
into  the  land  which  I 
sware  unto  their  fathers, 
that  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey ;  and  they  shall 
have  eat^  and  filled  them« 
selves,  and  waxen  fat; 
then  will  they  turn  unto 
oth( 
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gods,  and 
them,  and  provoke  me, 
and  break  my  covenant. 
(8i)And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  many  evils  and 
troubles  are  befallen  them, 
that  this  song  shall  testify 
against  them  as  a  witness ; 
for  it  shall  not  be  forgotten 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their 
seed:  for  I  know  their 
imagination  which  they  go 
about,  even  now,  before  I 
have  brought  them  into 
the  land  wnich  I  sware. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

(1)  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  all  these  things 
are  come  upon  thee,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse, 
which  1  have  set  before 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  call 
them  to  mind  among  all 
the  nations,  whither  the 
Lobd  thy  God  hath 
driven  thee,  Wand  shalt 
return  unto  the  Lobd  thy 
Grod,  and  shalt  obey  his 
voice  according  to  all  that 
I  command  thee  this  day, 
thou  and  thy  children,  wiui 
all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul;  (8) that  then 

the  Lobd  thy  Qod  will 
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turn  thy  captivity,  and 
have  compassioii  upon 
thee,  and  will  return  and 
gather  thee  from  aU  the 
nations,  whither  the  Lobd 
thy  Qod  hath  scattered 
thee.  W  If  any  of  thine 
be  driven  out  unto  the 
outmost  parte  of  heaven, 
from  thence  will  the  Lobd 
thy  Grod  gather  thee,  and 
from  thence  will  he  fetch 
thee :  (S)  and  the  Lobd 
thy  Qod  will  brinir  thee 
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the  land  which  thy 
fathers  possessed,  and  thou 
shalt  possess  it;  and  he 
will  do  thee  good,  and 
multiply  thee  above  thy 
fathers.  (^)  And  the  Lobd 
thy  God  will  circumcise 
thine  heart,  and  the  heart 
of  thy  seed,  to  love  the 
Lobd  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest 
live.  (7)  And  the  Lobd 
thy  Qod  will  put  all  these 
curses  upon  thine  enemies, 
and  on  them  that  hate  thee, 
which  persecuted  thee. 
fflAnd  thou  shalt  return 

and  obey  the  voice  of  the 
Lobd,  and  do  all  his  com- 
mandments which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day. 


It  appears  from  chap.  xxxi.  that  the  constitution 
given  to  Israel  by  Moses  would  be  immediately  violated. 


and  that  this  fact  was  well  known  beforehand.  From 
chap.  XXX.  it  is  no  less  manifest  that  the  great  Law- 
giver foresaw  a  time  when  Israel  would  return  and 
repent  after  great  affliction,  and  that  they  would  then 
be  restored,  and  keep  the  law  perfectly  (see  verses  6 
and  8  above). 

Under  what  circumstances  this  event  will  take  place, 
and  how  far  the  precepts  of  the  Deuteronomy  may 
hereafter  be  literally  observed,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  determine. 

The  full  answer  to  this  question  is  one  of  "  the  secret 
things  that  belong  to  the  Lord."  But  we  may  obtain 
an  approximation  to  the  answer  thus:  The  whole  of  the 
Deuteronomic  code  is  presented  as  an  expansion  of  the 
Decalogue.  It  is  the  application  of  a  sermon,  of  whidi 
the  **  ten.  words "  spoken  on  Sinai  are  the  tcKxt.  It  is 
the  application  of  these  words  to  Israel,  Gk>d's  chosen 
people,  in  the  promised  land.  Every  partietUar  appU" 
cotton  of  the  Divine  Law  inuet  he  temporary  in  MaXL 
The  more  perfectly  the  code  is  suited  to  a  given  condi« 
tion  of  afodrs,  the  more  transitory  its  apnlication  to 
the  minuticB  of  daily  life  must  necessarily  be.  So 
long  as  the  times  are  changeable,  the  permanent  code 
must  be  somewhat  general,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case. 

The  most  curious  instance  of  a  prophetical  code  in 
Scripture  is  the  code  of  Law  given  for  Ezekiel's 
temple  in  the  latter  portion  of  his  prophecy.  I  cannot 
find  that  this  code  was  ever  held  by  the  ^raeHtes  to 
have  the  full  force  of  law.  It  eouli  not  he  fulfilled  in 
all  particulars,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  except 
under  certain  conditions.  That  its  promulgation  ae  law 
was  contingent  on  the  tnoral  conaition  of  the  neople, 
seems  clear  from  Ezek.  xliii.  10,  11.  *'  If  they  he 
cuhamed  of  aU  that  they  have  done,  show  them  tite 
form  of  the  house,  and  ,  .  ,  all  the  laws  thereof :  and 
toriie  it  in  their  eight,  that  they  may  keep  the  whole 
form  thereof,  and  all  the  ordinances  thereof,  and  do 
them."  No  one  can  prove  that  the  laws  of  Ezekiers 
temple  have  ever  been  kept ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  say 
how  far  they  ever  will  be  observed  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  were  delivered,  for  the  supposition  of  the  sentence 
just  quoted  is,  that  these  laws  were  suitable  to  the  state 
of  Israel  at  ike  tune.  If  they  were  not  minded  to 
receive  them,  the  fulfilment  must  be  deferred.  Sup- 
posing them  not  to  be  *'  ashamed  of  all  that  they  had 
done  "for  more  than  twenty  centuries  after  Ezekiel 
wrote,  the  fulfilment  of  Ezekiel's  ideal  must  take  place 
under  wholly  different  circumstances ;  and  many  of  its 
details  must  of  necessity  be  modified  to  suit  the  change 
of  times. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  comparison  between 
this  portion  of  Ezekiel  and  the  code  m  Deuteronomy 
cannot  affect  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Deutero- 
nomy in  any  way. 

The  code  in  Deuteronomy  is  not  so  visibly  prophetical 
as  the  ritual  of  Ezekiel's  temple,  because  the  founda- 
tion of  the  code  in  Deuteronomy  is  not  an  outward 
visible  fact.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
standard  of  morality  in  Deuteronomy  is  unattainable 
except  under  one  condition,  and  that  is  "  that  the  heart 
of  Israel  should  be  circumcised  to  love  Jehovah  their 
God  with  aU  their  heart  and  with  all  their  souL"  As 
the  ritual  of  Ezekiers  temple  is  impossible  without  the 
temple  itself,  so  is  the  morality  of  Deuteronomy  un- 
attainable  without  this  heart-circumcision.  This  is 
provided  by  the  second  covenant,  the  covenant  made  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  "  besides  the  covenant  in  Horeb," 
which  still  holds  Israel  under  its  curse. 

Manifestly  the  true  fulfilment  of  the  Deuteronomy  in 
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iBrael  requires  a  national  and  spiritual  restoration  of 
the  Jews. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  whole  Decaloffue 
is,  Htendly  and  verbaHj,  a  prediction  of  its  own  fulfil- 
ment. H!he  ten  oommandments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifth,  are  all  in  the  fuiure  indicatitfe.  The  two  great 
commandments  are  both  future  indicatiye.  ''Thou 
shaU  love  the  Lord  thy  God  .  .  .  and  thy  neighbour," 
contains  *'thon  wili  love  him,"  as  the  stronger  contains 
the  weaker  form  of  speech.  "  Ye  shall  be  therefore 
perfect,"  in  Matt.  t.  48,  contains,  Ye  vnU  be.  If  **  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law, 
until  it  is  all  done,"  all  carried  oat  in  fact  (Matt  t.  18), 
then  clearly  He  who  gave  it  signified  in  the  same  breath 
His  intention  that  men  should  Jkeep  it ;  and,  if  His  word 
shall  not  pass  awaj,  the  Law  will  one  day  be  kept,  not 
merely  in  those  htcral  details  which  must  vary  with 
every  change  of  times  and  manners,  but  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

Actual  predictions  in  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy  are 
not  wanting.  More  especially  we  may  refer  to  the 
proi^ecy  of  the  prophet  uke  unto  Moses  in  chap,  xviii., 
and  the  weU-known  prophecicA  in  chaps,  zxviii,  xxzil., 
and  xzziiL  I  do  not  think  the  law  concerning  the 
king  in  chap.  xvii.  is  necessarily  a  prediction.  It  seems 
to  me  that  any  thoughtful  man  who  had  watched  the 
development  A  the  nations  descended  from  Terah,  as 
Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  or  Midian,  must  have  foreseen 
that  Israel  would  not  remain  long  in  Palestine  without 
feeling  the  necessity  for  a  form  of  ffovemment  which 
other  nations  coula  reoo|fni8e,  and  by  which  national 
intercourse  could  be  maintained — a  government  em- 
bodied  in  some  responsible  and  perpetual  representative 
head.  So  far  from  feeling  any  dimculty  in  the  mention 
of  a  king  in  Deuteronomy,  1  apprehend  that  no  man 
who  attempted  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  people 
in  the  country  which  Qod  was  about  to  g^ve  them, 
could  possibly  have  avoided  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  a  king  or  not.  And  u  the  king  was  men. 
tioned,  some  sketch  of  his  authority  and  its  limitations 
could  not  be  left  out.  What  more  do  we  actually  find 
fai  DeuteronomyjLvii.  P  That  the  relation  of  the  Cfnurch 
to  the  written  Word  of  Gkid  should  be  there  delineated 
for  aH  time  (see  Note  on  chap.  xvii.  B— 12)  seems  to 
me  a  very  much  more  remarkable  indication  of  pro- 
phetic  insight,  and  of  the  mind  of  a  '*  man  of  Gh)d. 

m.  Unity  of  the  Book  of  reuteronomy.— 
Upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  this  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  several  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  is  to 
produce  a  strong  impression  of  the  unity  and  eymmeiry 
of  the  whole.  The  middle  portion  is  found  to  be  quite 
as  suitable  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  in  respect  of  its 
subiect  matter,  as  the  earlier  and  later  portions  of  the 
book.    But  when  we  come  to  consider  the 

lY.  Style  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
and  especially  of  the  Hebrew  original,  the  probability 
abeady  established  rises  almost  to  the  certainty  of 
demonstration.  The  style  of  the  Hebrew  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  unique.  It  is  to  all  other  Hebrew  what  the 
Latin  of  the  Augustan  age  and  the  purest  Attic  Greek 
are  to  later  stages  and  imitations  ox  those  two  classic 
tongues.  The  poetry  of  David,  the  proverbs  of  Solomon, 
the  visions  of  Isaiah,  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and 
the  polished  Hebrew  of  Ezekiel,  all  have  their  separate 
beanties.  The  style  of  Deuteronomy  bears  no  resem. 
blanoe  whatever  to  any  of  them — ^f  ar  less  to  the  mixture 
of  Hebrew  and  Ghaloee  which  we  find  in  £zra»  or  the 


imitated  Hebrew  of  the  latest  prophets.  While  there 
are  undoubted  archaisms  in  Deuteronomy,  (the  words 
for  "he"  and  *<she"  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  similarly  the  word  for  "damsel"  of 
Deut.  xxii.  15  to  end,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  common  word  for  a  '*  boy,"  except  by  the  pointing), 
yet  the  diction  throughout  is  that  of  a  highly-educated 
and  cultivated  mind.  There  is  no  d^erenee  whatever 
between  the  Hebrew  of  the  middle  portion  and  thai 
of  the  rest  of  the  booh.  And  the  occurrence  of  Deu- 
teronomio  phrases,  in  Jeremiah  or  elsewhere,  does  not 
touch  the  argument.  Quotations  from  the  Bible  in  a 
volume  of  sermons  do  not  prove  the  Bible  to  have  been 
made  up  from  them.  The  setting  of  the  phrases  is  a 
matter  of  quite  as  much  importance,  as  the  occurrence 
of  the  phrases  themselves.  £2ven  when  judged  by  the 
concordance,  the  Hebrew  of  Deuteronomy  will  be 
found  distinct  from  that  of  the  prophets.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  no  concordance  ever  exhibits  a 
writer's  style.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to  analyse  his 
vocabulary.  It  can  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of  the 
structure  of  his  thoughts.  Further,  the  application  of 
one  uniform  system  of  vowel-pointing,  accentuation, 
and  division,  to  the  whole  of  the  prose  of  the  Old 
Testament,  has  tended jBrreatly  to  obscure  i^e  character- 
istic differences  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  No  one  who  has 
not  read  passages  from  several  Hebrew  writers  without 
vowel-pomts,  could  at  all  imagine  what  a  difference  the 
absence  of  these  makes  to  the  perceptibility  of  the 
style.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  much  of  the  attention 
of  modem  commentators  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
external  dress  and  uniform  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  allow  them  to  perceive  what  the  style  of 
a  Hebrew  writer  really  is.  unless  some  excuse  of  this 
kind  may  be  made,  I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to 
conceive  how  the  Hebrew  of  Deuteronomy  can  be  at- 
tributed by  scholars  to  any  known  writer  among  the 
later  prophets.  The  style  of  Joshua  alone  hears  any 
resemolance  to  it.  The  ruagedness  of  Samuel  and 
David,  notwithstanding  all  David's  command  of  lan- 
guage, exhibits  a  most  remarkable  diversity. 

Tne  culture  of  the  prophets  is  wholly  different  from 
that  which  we  find  in  tne  Pentateuch.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  venr  possible  that  the  Hebrew  style  of  Moses 
was  peculiarly  his  own.  It  may  wdl  be  supposed  to 
have  oeen  above  the  level  of  the  common  language  of 
the  nation.  The  early  Egyptian  education  and  varied 
experience  of  Moses  would  tend  to  produce  a  somewhat 
special  mode  of  thought  and  expression. 

Y.  Commentaries  on  Deuteronomy .~I  regi«i 
that  the  time  allotted  to  me  for  this  work  has  not  per- 
mitted me  to  make  use  of  modem  commentwies  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Canon  Espin's  notes  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary  I  found  useful.  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  pay  special  attention  to  modem  critical  theories 
about  later  authorship,  and  in  order  to  test  them  I 
found  it  necessary  io  ascertain  somewhat  precisely 
what  the  Jewish  view  of  the  various  enactments  in 
Deuteronomy  was.  I  therefore  read  Rashi's  commen- 
tary careful^  throughout,  and  in  all  cases  of  difficulty, 
consulted  other  Jewish  writers  also.  The  references  to 
the  Talmud  in  Bashi  are  numerous ;  and  these,  in  many 
instances,  I  verified.  In  particular  the  alleged  dis. 
crepancy  concerning  the  laws  of  tithe  was  entirely 
cleared  up  to  my  mind  by  this  means.  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  contradiction  between  Deuteronomy  and  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Pentateuch  can  be  reasonably 
maintained. 


THE     riFTH     BOOK    OF     MOSES,    CALLED 

DEUTERONOMY. 


CHAPTER  I.— ^)  These  he  the  words  j 
which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  on  j 
this  side  Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in  iior.z«p*. 
the  plain  over  against  ^  the  Red  «ea,  be-  ' 


tween  Paran,  and  Tophel,  and  Laban, 
and  Hazeroth,  and  Dizahab.  ^2>  {There 
are  eleven  days'  journey  from  Horeb  by 
the  way  of  mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh- 


(5-1)  Introduction. 

(1)  These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake 
unto  all  Israel.^The  first  two  verses  and  the  three 
that  follow  form  a  kind  of  double  mtrodnction  to 
the  book,  and  perhaps  more  especiaUv  to  the  first 
portion  of  it,  which  ends  with  chap.  iv.  lO. 

On  this  side  Jordan. — Literally,  on  the  other 
aide  Jordan  from  the  writer's  or  reader's  point  of 
view. 

In  the  wilderness. — ^These  words  define  still 
further  the  expression  which  precedes:  '*on  the  wil- 
derness side  01  Jordan,"  or  "before  they  crossed  the 
Jordan,  while  they  were  still  in  the  wilderness." 
Strictly  speaking,  the  words  "in  the  wilderness" 
cannot  be  connected  with  what  follows,  for  "the 
pliun"  described  is  on  neither  side  of  Jordan,  but 
below  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  the  plain — i.e.,  the  'Ardbah.  Usually  the  plain 
of  Jordan ;  here  the  vaUey  that  extends  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah. 

Over  against  the  Bed  Sea.— Heb.,  opposite 
BUtph.  In  all  other  places  in  the  Old  Testainent, 
when  we  read  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  Yam  Suph.  Here 
we  have  Suph  only.  On  these  grounds  some  take  it 
as  the  name  of  a  place.  (Gomp.  Yaheb  in  Siiphah, 
Num.  xxi.  14,  margin.)  But  we  do  not  know  the  place ; 
and  as  the  Jewish  paraphrasts  and  commentators  find 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  S{iph  by  itself  as  the  sea,  we 
may  take  it  of  the  Gmf  of  Akabah.  The  plain  be- 
tween Paran  and  Tophel  looks  straight  down  to  that 
gulf. 

Between  'PsxfLn^  and  Tophel  •  .  .—Literally, 
between  Paran,  and  between  Tophel  and  Lahan,  Ac: 
that  is,  between  Paran  on  the  one  side,  and  Tophel 
and  Laban  and  Hazeroth  and  Dizahab  on  the  other. 
This  is  the  literal  meaning,  and  it  suits  the  geomiphy 
80  far  as  the  places  are  yet  identified.  The  smiul  map 
at  p.  239  of  Gender's  Handbook  to  the  Bible  shows 
the  desert  of  Paran  stretching  northward  from  Sinai 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  riglS,  Tophel  and  Hazeroth 
(the  only  other  places  identified  among  these  five) 
at  the  two  extremities  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  south- 
east end  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  direction  of  Sinai. 
Tophel  is  taken  as  TufUeh,  and  Hazeroth  is  'Aln 
Hadra.  Laban  must  be  some  ''white"  place  lying 
between,  probably  named  from  the  colour  of  the 
rocks  in  its  neighbourhood.  Dizahab  should  be  nearer 
Sinai  than  Hazeroth.  The  Jewish  commentators,  from 
its  meaning,  "gold  enough/'  connected  it  with  the 


golden  calf.     And  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  the 

Elace  where  that  object  of  idolatry  was  "  burned  with 
re,"  and  "stamped"  and  "ground  very  small,"  till 
it  was  as  "  small  as  dust,"  and  "  cast  into  the  brook 
that  descended  out  of  the  mount "  (chap.  ix.  21),  was 
called  **  gold  enough "  from  the  apparent  waste  of 
the  precious  metal  that  took  place  there;  possibly 
also  because  Moses  made  the  children  of  Israel  drinl 
of  the  water.  They  had  enough  of  that  golden  calf 
before  they  had  done  with  it.  If  this  view  of  the 
geography  of  this  verse  be  correct,  it  defines  with 
considerable  clearness  the  line  of  march  from  Sinai 
to  Kadesh-bamea.  It  lies  between  the  mountains 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran  upon  the 
west,  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  on  the  east,  until  that 
gulf  is  left  behind  by  the  traveller  going  northward, 
it  then  enters  the  desert  of  Zin,  call^  here  the  plun, 
or  'Arabah.  This  desert  is  bounded  by  ranges  of 
mountains  on  both  sides,  and  looks  down  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah.  Behind  the  western  range  we  still  have 
the  wUdemess  of  Paran.  On  the  east  are  the 
mountains  of  Edom,  which  Israel  first  had  on  their 
right  in  the  march  to  Kadesh-bamea,  and  then  on 
their  left  in  a  later  journey,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
exodus,  when  they  compassed  the  land  of  Edom. 
Tophel  lies  on  the  east  of  this  range,  just  before 
the  route  becomes  level  with  the  sontJiem  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

But  the  whole  of  the  route  between  Paran  on  the 
left  and  those  other  fire  places  on  the  nghi  belongs 
to  Israel's  first  march  from  Sinai  to  E^esh.  It 
takes  them  up  the  desert  of  Zin,  and,  so  far  as  these 
two  verses  are  concerned,  it  keeps  them  there. 

(2)  Eleyen  days'  journey  firom  Horeb  .  .  ;— 
In  our  English  Version  this  verse  forms  a  separate 
sentence;  but  there  seems  nothing  to  prevent  our 
taking  it  as  completing  the  first  verse.  The  route 
between  Paran  on  the  one  side  and  the  line  from 
Tophel  to  Hazeroth  on  the  other  is  still  further 
defined  as  "a  distance  of  eleven  days'  journey  from 
Horeb  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Seir,  reaching  to 
Kadesh-bamea."  The  position  of  this  last  place  is 
not  yet  determined  with  certainty.  But  the  require, 
ments  of  the  text  seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  demand 
that  it  should  be  pla^  high  up  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran,  not  far  mm  the  border  of  the  wilderness 
of  Zin.  It  must  be  close  to  some  passage  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  into  the  Negeo,  or  south  of 
Judah. 

Kadesh-bamea.— In  the  regular  narrative  of  the 
exodus  we  read  of  the  place  to  which  the  twelve 
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tite  Law, 


bamea.)  ^^^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
fortieth  year,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  that  Moses 
spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  ac- 
cording nnto  all  that  the  Lord  had 
given  him  in  commandment  unto  them; 


B.C.  1411. 


a  Num.  SL  84. 


<*)  *  after  he  had  slain  Sihon  the  king  of 
the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  Heshbon, 
and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  which 
dwelt  at  Astaroth  in  Edrei :  ^^^  on  this 
side  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  be- 
gan Moses  to  declare  this  law,  saying. 


spies  returned  as  Kadesh  (N'nm.  xiii.  26),  and  of 
tne  place  at  which  the  period  of  unrecorded  wander- 
ing closed  (Num.  xx.  1),  in  the  first  month  of  the 
fortieth  year,  as  Kadesh,  The  name  Kadesh-bamea 
first  appears  in  Moses'  speech  (Num.  xxxii.  8),  where 
he  refers  to  the  sending  of  the  twelve  spies.  And 
with  the  exception  of  three  pLices  where  the  name 
is  used  in  describing  boundaries,  Kadesh-6amea  is 
always  found  in  speeches.  This  first  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy  is  the  only  one  which  oontams  the 
name  both  with  and  without  the  appendage  -bamea, 
which  connects  it  with  the  wanderings  of  Israel 
(verse  32).  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  most  likely 
that  only  one  place  or  district  is  intended  by  the 
name. 

We  haye  now  pbtained  the  following  view  of  this 
first  short  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
It  consists  of  words  spoken  (in  the  first  instance)  to 
all  Israel  on  their  march  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea. 
But  the  following  verses  show  that  the  Law  was  further 
"declared"  to  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  at 
the  close  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  exodus  and  of 
Moses'  life.  It  does  not  seem  possible  for  us  to 
separate  entirely  what  was  spoken  earlier  from  what 
was  declared  later.  In  several  places  we  have  the 
record  of  words  spoken:  for  example,  in  this  yerj 
chapter  (verses  9,  16,  18,  20,  29,  43),  and  chap.  v.  5, 
Ac,   And  the  very  name  Deuteronomy  implies  the  re- 

Eetition  of  a  law  previously  given.  Furtner,  the  ex- 
ortations  contained  in  this  book  are  all  enforced  by 
the  immediate  prospect  of  going  over  Jordan  and 
entering  the  promised  bind.  But  when  Israel  marched 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea,  it  was  with  this  very 
same  prospect  full  in  view.  It  does  not  appear,  by 
what  Moses  "said"  at  that  time  (verse  20),  that  he 
had  an^  thought  of  their  turning  away  from  the 
enterprise.  But  if  so,  what  supposition  is  more 
natuial  than  this — ^that  he  delivered  the  same  kind 
of  exhortations  in  the  course  of  that  earlier  journey 
which  he  afterwards  delivered  in  the  plains  of  Moab? 
And  although  the  distance  is  but  eleven  days'  march, 
the  Israelites  spent  something  like  three  months  on 
the  way,  and  in  waiting  for  iSie  spies  to  return  from 
Canaan. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  first  two  verses  of 
Deuteronomy  are  an  editorial  introduction,  stating 
that  the  substance  of  this  book  was  first  delivered 
to  Israel  by  Moses  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh-bamea. 
The  further  introduction  which  follows  (in  verses  3 — 5) 
shows  the  words  to  have  been  re-delivered  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  and  preserved  in  their  later  rather 
than  their  earlier  form.  But  it  is  also  possible  that 
tiie  two  first  verses  of  Deuteronomy  are  an  introduo- 
tion  to  the  first  discourse  above.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
iv.  44.) 

Is  it  possible  to  advance  a  step  further,  and  conjecture 
with  any  degree  of  probability  to  what  hand  we  owe 
the  first  two  verses  of  the  book?  The  expression 
''on  the  other  side  Jordan"  (which  some  take  to  be 
a^  technical  term)  seems  strictly  to  mean  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  to  the  writer.    The  writer  must  abo  have 


been  acquainted  with  the  places  mentioned  (three  of 
which  are  not  named  in  the  previous  books);  he 
eould  not  have  drawn  his  knowl^lge  from  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  so  entirely  has  the 
geography  of  Deut.  i.  1  been  lost  by  tradition,  that  all 
the  Targums  and  Jewish  commentators  agree  in 
spiritualising  the  passage,  and  say,  "these  are  the 
words  of  reproof  which  Moses  spake  to  all  Israel  in 
respect  of  their  behaviour  at  these  various  places." 
Laban  points  to  their  murmuring  at  the  white  manna. 
Dizahab  to  the  golden  calf,  and  so  on.  Even  Rashi, 
usually  a  most  htenJ  commentator,  says,  "  Moses  has 
enumerated  the  places  where  they  wrought  provo- 
cation  before  the  PLAGE  " — a  Babbinicid  name  for 
Jehovah*,  for  "the  whole  world  is  His  place,  though 
His  place  is  more  than  the  whole  world."  This  in- 
troduction to  Deuteronomy  seems  the  work  of  one 
who  had  known  the  wilderness,  and  yet  wrote  from 
Palestine.  Joshua,  the  next  writer  to  Moses,  and 
possibly  also  his  amanuensis,  may  have  prefixed  it 
to  the  book.  If  he  did  not,  it  is  wholly  impossible 
to  say  who  did. 

(3)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fortieth  year, 
in  the  eleventh  month.— The  "and"  is  the  real 
beginning  of  Deuteronomy,  and  connects  it  with  the 
previous  books.  The  moral  of  these  words  has  been 
well  pointed  out  by  Jewish  writers.  It  was  but  eleven 
days'  journey  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh-bamea — ^the  place 
from  whence  Israel  should  have  begun  the  conquest 
of  the  promised  land;  but  not  only  eleven  days  of 
the  second  year  of  the  exodus,  but  eleven  months  of 
the  fortieth  year  found  them  still  in  the  wilderness. 
"We  see  that  they  could  not  enter  in  because  of 
unbeHef." 

(^  4)  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
.  .  .  after  he  had  slain  Sihon  .  .  .  and  Og.— ^ 
The  conquest  of  these  two  kings  and  their  territories 
was  one  of  the  exploits  of  the  fortieth  year.  (See 
Num.  xxi.  21 — 35.)  Before  the  eleventh  month  of 
that  year,  not  only  Sihon  and  Og,  but  also  the  five 
princes  of  Midian,  "  who  were  dukes  of  Sihon,  dwell- 
mg  in  the  country"  (Josh.  xiiL  21),  had  also  been 
slain  fNum.  xxxi.).  This  completed  the  conquest,  and 
was  the  last  exploit  of  Moses'  life.  In  the  period 
of  repose  that  followed  he  found  a  suitable  time 
to  exnort  the  children  of  Israel,  "according  unto 
all  that  the  Lord  had  given  him  in  commandment 
unto  them."  From  chap,  xxxiv.  8,  we  learn  that 
"the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  thirty  days." 
These  days  would  seem  to  be  the  last  month  of  the 
fortieth  year,  for  *'on  the  tenth  day  of  the  &rst 
month"  (probably  of  the  next  year,  Josh.  iv.  19) 
they  passed  over  Jordan.  Thus  the  last  delivery  of 
the  discourses  recorded  in  Deuteronomy  would  seem 
to  lie  within  a  single  month. 

(5)  On  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
— This  would  be  on  ^^  other  side  of  Jordan  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  writer,  or  of  the  readers  for  whom 
the  book  was  intended,  which  is  Palestine. 

Began  Moses.— " Began,'*  i,e,,  "determined**  or 
"  assayed." 
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T?ie  Promise  o/ths 


DEUTEEONOMY,  I. 


Lord  to  Israel, 


(6)  The  Lord  out  Grod  spake  "unto  ns 
in  Horeb,  saying,  Te  have  dwelt  lonff 
enough  in  this  mount :  ^^  turn  you,  and 
take  your  journey,  and  go  to  the  mount 
of  the  Amorites,  and  unto  ^all  the  places 
nigh  thereunto,  in  the  plain,  in  the  hills, 
and  in  the  vale,  and  in  the  south,  and 
by  the  sea  side,  to  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  unto  Lebanon,  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.  <®)  Be- 
hold, I  have  ^  set  the  land  before  you : 


1   Heb.,    aU    hia 
neighbourt. 


9  Heb.,  given. 


a  Gen.  16. 18.  ft  17, 
7.8. 


fo  in  and  possess  the  land  which  the 
lOKD  sware  unto  your  fathers,  •  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  give  unto 
them  and  to  their  seed  after  them. 

(9)  And  I  spake  imto  you  at  that  time, 
saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  you  my- 
self alone :  <^®)  the  Lord  vour  God 
hath  multiplied  you,  and,  oehold,  ye 
are  this  day  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multitude.  ^^^  (The  Lord  God  of  your 
fathers  make  you  a  thousand  times  so 


To  declare. — The  emphatic  reiteratiou  of  what 
had  been  already  reoeiyea  from  God  and  delivered 
to  Israel  may  l>e  intended.  But  the  Hebrew  word 
here  employed  occnrs  in  two  other  places  only,  and 
in  both  18  connected  with  writing.  (See  chap.  zvii.  8, 
*'thon  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words  of 
this  law  very  plainly'^  {bder  hMeb,  in  writing  and  in 
making  Rood).  Again,  in  Hab.  ii.  2, "  write  the  vision, 
and  TncMe  it  plain  npon  tables."  The  etymolosical 
affiLoities  of  the  word  also  saggest  the  idea  of  wrilong. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  at  tnis  period  Moses  began 
to  throw  the  discourses  and  laws  that  he  had  delivered 
into  a  permanent  form,  arranging  and  writing  them 
with  the  same  motive  which  innuenced  the  Apostle 
Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  15),  "Moreover,  I  will  endeavour 
that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have  these 
thingii  idwftyB  in  nmembrance.^ 

In  this  discourse  the  history  of  Israel,  from  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  Sinai,  .is  briefly  reca. 
pitulated  (chap.  ui.  29),  and  with  a  short  practical 
exhortation.  This  portion  of  history  comprises  three 
periods  of  the  exodus:  (1)  The  inarch  from  Sinai 
to  Kadeah'bamea,  with  the  sending  of  the  twelve  spies 
and  its  results,  related  more  at  length  in  Num.  x.  11 
— end  of  chap.  xiv.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this 
period  is  failure  on  the  part  of  both  leaders  and 
people  to  rise  to  their  high  calling.  Moses  (Num.  xi.), 
Aaron  and  Miriam  (Num.  xii),  Joshua  (Num.  xi.  28), 
the  spies,  who  were  also  rulers  (chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.),  and 
the  people  throughout,  all  in  turn  ^[hibit  iJie  defects 
of  their  character.  In  the  end  the  enterprise  is  aban- 
doned for  the  time.  (2)  The  thirty -eeven  and  a  half 
years  that  follow  are  a  period  of  ^grace,  as  appears 
hj  the  absence  of  aU  note  of  time  or  place  m  the 
direct  narrative  between  Num.  xiv.  and  Num.  xx. 
Certain  places  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii.  which 
must  belong  to  this  period,  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  them  beyond  the  names.  A  single  verse  (Dent, 
ii.  1),  is  all  that  is  assicfnable  to  that  period  in  this 
discourse  of  Moses.  This  long  wandering  was  also 
a  period  of  training  and  discipline.  (3)  The  fortieth 
year  of  the  exodus,  in  which  the  conquest  of  Sihon 
and  Og  was  effected,  and  Israel  reached  the  banks 
of  Joroan.  The  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against 
their  elder  generation  having  been  executed,  a  new 
life  was  now  begun. 

(6)  The  Iford  our  God  spake  unto  us  in 
Horeb.— The  "  Lord  our  God,"  "  Jehovah  our  Elo- 
him,"  is  the  watchword  of  the  whole  book. 

Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in  this  mount. 
—From  the  beg^iiming  of  the  second  month  of  the 
first  year  of  the  exodus  (Exod.  xix.  1)  to  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  (Num. 
X.  11).  This  was  ihe  period  of  organisation,  in  which 
the  people  received  the  Law  and  were  organised  as  a 
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church  militant,  an  army  encamped  around  the  taber- 
nacle of  God.  This  year  and  its  institutions  fill  up 
exactly  one-^fttrd  of  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch. 

(7)  Enter  the  mount  of  the  Amorite8-^.e., 
the  southern  part  of  Judah,  from  which  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amorites,  the  southern  confederacy  of  Josh.  x. 
(whidi  see),  arose  to  attack  Gibeon.  Israel  would  have 
marched  into  the  heart  of  this  territory  had  they 
entered  from  Kadesh,  **  by  the  way  of  the  spies." 

And  unto  all  the  places  nigh  thereunto.— 
The  rest  of  the  promised  land  is  thus  described :  In  the 
plainr—ct  Jordan.  In  the  mountain — ^the  hill-country 
of  Judah  in  the  south.  Mount  Ephraim  in  the  centre, 
and  the  mountiunous  district  further  north.  In 
the  Shephelah — ^Philistia.  In  the  Negeh — ^the  land 
afterwaras  assigned  to  Simeon,  in  the  far  south  of 
Judah.    And  by  the  sea  side  to  the  north  of  Garmel 

gee  JosIl  ix.  1;  Judges  v.  17),  the^  coasts  of  the 
reat  Sea  over  agiunst  Lebanon,  and  in  the  territory 
of  Asher  and  Zebmun,  as  far  as  Phoanida  (Gen.  xlix.  13). 
The  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  unto  Leba- 
non.—The  Canaanites  held  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
and  the  fortresses  in  the  north.  IVom  Lebanon,  the 
conquest  would  extend  ultimately  to  the  north-east^ 
even  to  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates. 

(8)  To  give  unto  them.— Note  that  the  land  is 
promised  to  Abrtiham,  and  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  not 
only  to  their  seed.  The  promise  is  not  forgotten, 
though  tiie  three  patriarcns  are  in  another  world. 
(Gomp.  Acts  vii.  5,  and  Heb.  xi.  16.  See  also  Note 
on  chap.  xL  21.) 

(»— 18)  In  these  words  Moses  appears  to  combine  the 
recollection  of  two  distinct  things:  (1)  the  advice  of 
Jethro  (Exod.  xviii.),  fay  following  which  he  would  be 
relieved  from  the  ordinary  pressure  of  litigation ;  (2) 
the  still  further  relief  afforded  him  by  the  appointment 
of  the  seventv  elders.  These  last  received  tne  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  relieve  Moses  from 
some  of  the  higher  responsibilities  of  his  office  by  repre- 
senting  his  mind  and  reproducing  his  personal  influence 
in  many  parts  of  the  camp  at  once.  Jethro's  advice 
was  given  on  their  first  arrival  in  Horeb :  when  it  was 
carried  into  effect  we  are  not  told.  The  seventy  elders 
were  appointed  (Num.  xi.)  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh- 
bamea,  diortlv  after  they  left  Sinai.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  botn  institutions  came  into  existence  at  the 
same  time.  The  seventy  elders  would  have  been  of 
great  service  in  the  selection  of  the  numerous  judges 
and  officers  who  were  reqtured. 

(9)  I  am  not  able  to  bear  you  myself  alone.— 
Repeated  almost  exactly  from  Num.  xi.  14. 

(u)  The  Iford  Gtod  of  your  fathers  .  .  .  bless 
you^^-This  appears  to  belong  distinctly  to  the  Book  of 


Moses  Becounts 


DEUTERONOMY.  I. 


their  Wanderings, 


many  more  as  je  are,  and  bless  you,  as 
he  hath  promised  you !)  <^>  How  can  I 
myself  alone  bear  your  cumbrance, 
and  your  burden,  and  your  strife  9 
(13)  1  Take  you  wise  men,  and  under- 
standing, and  known  among  your  tribes, 
and  I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you. 
(1^)  And  ye  answered  me,  and  said.  The 
thing  which  thou  hast  spoken  is  good 
for  us  to  do.  W  So  I  took  the  chief  of 
your  tribes,  wise  men,  and  known,  and 
^made  them  heads  over  you,  captains 
over  thousands,  and  capttuns  over  hun- 
dreds, and  captains  over  fifties,  and 
captains  over  tens,  and  officers  among 
your  tribes.  (^^  And  I  charged  your 
judges  at  that  time,  saying.  Hear  the 
causes  between  your  brethren,  and 
'judge  righteously  between  every  man 
and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  tliat  is 
with  him.  f^^)  •  Te  shall  not  *  respect 
persons  in  judgment ;  but  ye  shall  hear 
the  small  as  well  as  the  great ;  ye  shall 
not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man ;  for 
the  judgment  is  Grod's :  and  the  cause 
that  is  too  hard  for  you,  bring  it  unto 
me,  and  I  will  hear  it.  (^^>  And  I  com- 
manded you  at  that  time  all  the  things 
which  ye  should  do. 

^>  And  when  we  departed  from  Ho- 


l  Bel).,  i/ttw. 


s  Heb^ffaoe. 


a  Jobn  7.  U. 


b  Lev.  19.  15 ;  cb. 
10. 19 ;  1  Sam.  16. 
7 :  PtOT.  24.  A 


S   Heb..  'aeknow- 
Udffe  facta. 


e  Num.  18.  a 


d^um.iS.U. 


fi.c.i«a 


reb,  we  went  through  all  that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,  which  ye  saw  by  the 
way  of  the  mountain  of  tiiie  Amorites, 
as  the  LoBD  our  God  commanded  us ; 
and  we  came  to  Kadesh-bamea. 
(^)  And  I  said  imto  you,  Ye  are  come 
unto  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites, 
which  the  Lobd  our  God  doth  give  unto 
us.  <2^)  Behold,  the  Lobd  thy  God  hath 
set  the  land  before  thee:  go  up  and 
possess  it,  as  the  Lord  (^xl  of  thy 
fathers  hath  said  unto  thee;  fear  not, 
neither  be  discouraged. 

<®>  And  ye  came  near  unto  me  every 
one  of  you,  and  said.  We  will  send  men 
before  us,  and  they  shall  search  us 
out  the  land,  and  bring  us  word 
again  by  what  way  we  must  go  up,  and 
into  what  cities  we  shall  come.  (^*>  And 
the  saying  pleased  me  well :  and  '^I  took 
twelve  men  of  you,  one  of  a  tribe: 
(2*)  and  'they  turned  and  went  up  into 
the  moimtain,  and  came  unto  the  valley 
of  Eshcol,  and  searched  it  out.  (^)  And 
the^  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  land  in 
their  hands,  and  brought  it  down  unto 
us,  and  brought  us  word  again,  and 
said.  It  is  Si  good  land  which  the  Lobd 
our  God  doth  give  us. 

<^^  Notwithstanding  ye  would  not  go 


Deateronomy.  It  can  hardly  be  a  record  of  what  was 
spoken  long  before.  It  brings  the  liying  speaker  before 
118  in  a  way  that  predudes  imitation. 

<i2)  Your  cumbrance.— The  original  word  is  found 
only  here  and  in  Isa.  L  14:  **  They  are  a  trouble  nnto  me, 
I  am  weary  to  bear  them." 

Yerses  13 — 15  recall  very  exactly  what  is  said  in 
Exod.  xviii.  ^  ^ 

(1^  And  I  charged  your  judges  .  .  saying. 
-^These  instmctionB  given  by  Moses  are  an  ad- 
mirable expansion,  bnt  only  an  expansion,  of  those  of 
Jethro  (Exod.  xviii.  21),  that  the  judges  mnst  be  "  able 
men,  snch  as  fear  Grod,  men  of  trutht  haiina  covetous^ 
ness  *' — a  sentence  older  than  tne  Deoaloffne  itself. 

(17)  The  judgment  is  Gknl's.— Oomp.  St.  Paul 
in  Bom.  xiii.  1—4,  which  is,  again,  only  an  expansion  of 
this  sentence.  For  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  comp. 
Exod.  xviii.  22—26. 

i^  And  I  commanded  you  at  that  time  all 
the  things  which  ye  should  do.—''  At  that  time," 
t.e.,  after  yonr  departure  from  Horeb.  This  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  the  exhortations  given  in  Deuteronomy 
had  already  been  given  on  the  way  from  Sinai  io 
Kadesh-baniea.  (Oomp.  what  has  been  said  above  on 
the  two  first  verses  of  uiis  chapter.)  This  verse  goes 
far  to  justify  the  view  taken  there. 

(i»)  By  the  way  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorites. — Bather,  in  the  direction  of  the  mount. 
Thev  did  not  pass  the  Mount  of  the  Amorites,  but 
went  through  the  "g^eat  and  terrible  wilderness*' 
from  Suud  to  Kadeiui-baniea.     So   Moses   says   in 


verse  20,  "Ye  are  come  unto  the  mount  of  the 
Amorites." 

(21)  Fear  not,  neither  be  discouraged.— The 
last  daose  of  this  verse  reappears  in  St.  John  xiv, 
27,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid," 

m  And  ye  came  near  .  .  .  and  said,  We  will 
send. — ^A  new  aspect  is  here  given  to  the  sending  of 
the  twelve  spies.  In  Num.  xiii.  1  the  incident  is  intro- 
duced thus :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
Send  thou  men."  We  learn  here  that  the  proposal  in 
^e  first  instance  came  from  the  people.  Moses  would 
naturally  refer  it  to  Jehovah,  and,  when  approved,  the 
scheme  was  carried  out. 

They  shall  search  us  out  the  land,  and  bring 
us  word  again  by  what  way  we  must  go  up, 
and  into  what  cities  we  shall  come.— We  read 
in  verse  33  that  the  Lord  "went  in  the  way  before 
them  to  search  out  a  place"  for  them  to  encamp 
in.  But  here  the  spies  and  Israel  proposed  to  take 
the  guidance  of  their  march  into  their  own  hands.  It 
is  noticeable  that  in  the  cam^gns  of  Joshua,  not  one 
step  was  taken  without  Dimne  direction.  Thus  the 
sending  of  the  twelve  spies,  in  the  liffht  in  which  the 
people  intended  it^  was  an  act  of  unbelief.  "  In  this 
thing  (verse  32)  ye  did  not  believe  the  Lord  your  Gk)d." 
(See  alBO  Note  on  Josh.  ii.  1.) 

(M)  The  valley  of  Eshcol.— See  Num.  xiii.  24. 

<25)  It  is  a  good  land.— In  Num.  xiii.  27  they  all 
say, "  Surely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  and  this  is 
the  fruit  of  it."  In  Num.  xiv.  7  Joshua  and  Caleb 
describe  it  as  an  "  exceeding  good  land." 
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Tke  UvM^f 


DEUTERONOMY,  I. 


o/t/ie  People' 


ap,  but  rebelled  against  the  command- 
ment of  the  LoBD  your  God :  (^  and  ye 
murmured  in  your  tents,  and  said.  Be- 
cause  the  Lord  hated  us,  he  hath 
brought  us  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  deliver  us  into  the  hand  of 
the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us.  <28)  WTii- 
ther  shall  we  go  up  P  our  brethren  have 
^  discouraged  our  heart,  saying.  The 
people  18  greater  and  taller  than  we; 
the  cities  are  great  and  waUed  up  to 
heaven ;  and  moreover  we  have  seen  the 
sons  of  the  ^  Anakims  there. 

(»)  Then  I  said  unto  you.  Dread  not, 
neither  be  afraid  of  them.  ^^^  The  Lobd 
your  God  which  goeth  before  you,  he 
shall  fight  for  you,  according  to  all  that 
he  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  your 
eves ;  <^)  and  in  the  wilderness,  where 
l^ou  hast  seen  how  that  the  Lobd  thy 
God  bare  thee,  as  a  man  doth  bear  his 
son,  in  all  the  way  that  ye  went,  until 
ye  came  into  this  place.  (^)  Yet  in  this 
thing  ye  did  not  believe  the  Lobd  your 
God,  ^^)  *  who  went  in  the  way  before 
you,  to  search  you  out  a  place  to  pitch 
your  tents  m,  in  fire  by  night,  to  shew 
you  by  what  way  ye  should  go,  and  in 
a  cloud  by  day. 


1  ficb.,  melted. 


B.  C.  1491. 


a  Num.  15.  S. 


h  Ex.  18.  SI. 


c  Nam.  14.  tti 


2  Heb.,  AVUIad  to 
so  after. 


d  Num.  aa  U.  & 
27.14. 


0  cb.  3. 28.  A  4.  21. 
&S4.4. 


/Num.  14.401 


(34)  And  the  Lobd  heard  the  voice  of 
your  words,  and  was  wroth,  and  sware, 
saying,  (^>  '^  Surely  there  shall  not  one 
of  these  men  of  this  evil  generation  see 
that  good  land,  which  I  sware  to  give 
unto  vour  fathers,  (^>  save  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunneh ;  he  shall  see  it,  and 
to  him  will  I  give  tiie  land  that  he  hath 
trodden  upon,  and  to  his  children,  be- 
cause he  hath  ^wholly  followed  the 
Lobd,  (^'^AIbo  the  Lobd  was  angry 
with  me  for  your  sakes,  saying, '  Thou 
also  shalt  not  go  in  thither.  (*)  But 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  which  standeth 
before  thee,  he  shall  go  in  thither :  en- 
courage him :  for  he  shall  cause  Israel 
to  inherit  it.  (®)  Moreover  your  little 
ones,  which  ye  said  should  Se  a  prey, 
and  your  children,  which  in  that  day 
had  no  knowledge  between  good  and 
evil,  they  shall  so  in  thither,  and  unto 
them  will  I  give  it,  and  they  shall  pos- 
sess it.  (^>  But  ds  for  you,  turn  you, 
and  take  your  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness by  the  way  of  the  Bed  sea, 

(*^)  Then  ye  answered  and  said  unto 
me, /we  have  sinned  against  the  Lobd, 
we  will  go  up  and  fight,  according  to  all 
that  the  Lobd  our  God  commanded  us. 


<^)  Because  the  Lord  hated  us.  —  A  most 
astoimding  commentary  on  the  events  of  the  exodus  np 
to  that  date.  It  is  a  stronger  expression  than  any  re- 
corded,  even  in  Nnm.  xiv.  3. 

<^)  Whither  shall  we  go  up  P  our  brethren 
have  discouraged  our  heart.— So  Caleb  says  in 
Josh.  xiv.  8,  "My  brethren  made  the  heart  of  the 
people  melt."    For  the  rest  of  the  verse  see  Nnm.  xiii. 

(^)  Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.  •  . 
*— The  reminder  that  "  Jeliovah  went  before  them  " 
did  not  avail,  for  they  had  already  chosen  men  to  go 
before  them. 

(81)  The  Lord  .  .  •  bare  thee,  as  a  man 
doth  bear  his  son. — ^From  this  comes  the  expression 
in  Acts  xiii.  18,  **  He  bare  them  as  a  nnrsing  father  in 
the  wilderness." — Rev.  N.  T.,  margin, 

<33)  Who  went  in  the  way  before  you,  to 
search  you  out  a  place.— Comp.  Num.  x.  33,  "  The 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  went  before  them  .  .  . 
to  search  out  a  resting  pkce  for  them ;  "  and  St.  John 
xiv.  2,  "  I  fifo  to  prepare  a  place  for  yon ; "  and  Heb.  vi. 
20,  "  Whitner  the  foreronner  is  for  ns  entered,  even 
Jesns."  On  the  whole  manner  of  this  cloud-guidance, 
see  Nnm.  ix.  15 — 23. 

(34)  Was  wroth,  and  sware.— See  Ps.  xcv.  11, 
"  I  sware  in  my  wrath,  that  they  should  not  enter  into 
my  rest." 

(35)  Surely.  •  .  Comp.  St.  Luke  xiv.  24,  "  None 
of  those  men  which  were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my 
suTOer.'* 

W  Save  Caleb. — Caleb  is  here  placed  by  himself, 
as  the  one  exception  among  the  people,    Joshua,  as 
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Moses'  substitute,  the  exception  among  the  recognised 
leaders,  is  named  separately. 

(37)  Also  the  Lord  was  angry  with  me  for  your 
sakes. — Here,  again,  Moses  combines  his  own  rejection, 
an  event  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  exodus,  with  the 
rejection  of  the  people  in  the  second  year.  The  reason 
was  the  Ba,me—v>nbelief.  ''Because  ye  believed  me 
not "  was  the  reason  ffiven  to  Moses  in  Num.  xx.  12. 
"  Ye  did  not  believe  tne  Lord  your  God  "  is  the  reason 
for  the  rejection  of  the  people,  given  above  in  verse  32. 
As  the  spies  presumed  to  investifinite  the  route  and 
order  of  tne  conquest,  a  matter  of  Divine  guidance,  so 
Moses  presumed  to  alter  the  prescribed  order  for  the 
miracle  in  Kadesh.  Like  transgressions  incurred  like 
penalties.  The  fault  for  which  we  people  had  suffered 
could  not  be  overlooked  in  the  leader.  (See  also  Notes 
on  chaps,  iu.  23—28 ;  xxxii.  49.)  This  and  verse  38 
should  he  taken  as  a  parenthesis. 

(30)  Moreover  your  little  ones.— This  continues 
the  sentence  of  Jehovah  from  verse  36. 

Which  ye  said  should  be  a  prey  .—In  Num. 
xiv.  3,  "  that  our  wives  and  children  should  be  a  prey.*' 
(See  also  verse  31.) 

(40)  But  as  for  you,  turn  you,  and  take  your 
journey  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  (in 
the  direction)  of  the  Bed  Sea.— In  Num.  xiv.  32 
the  parallel  sentence  is,  "  As  for  yon,  your  carcases, 
they  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness.'* 

W  We  have  sinned  ...  we  will  go  up  and 
fight. — The  emphatic  we  of  tins  verse  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  "  we  "  of  verse  28.  In  both  instances  it 
was  we,  without  Jehovah.  It  was  a  change  from 
cowardice  to  presumption,  not  from  unbelief  to  £&ith. 
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And  when  ye  had  girded  on  every  man 
Ids  weapons  of  war,  ye  were  ready  to  go 
up  into  the  hill.  (^)  And  the  Lobd  said 
nnto  me.  Say  unto  them.  Go  not  up, 
neither  fight ;  for  I  cum  not  among  you ; 
lest  ye  be  smitten  before  your  enemies. 
<^>  So  I  spake  unto  you ;  and  ye  would 
not  hear,  but  rebelled  against  the  com- 
numdment  of  the  Lobd,  and  ^  went  pre- 
sumptuously up  into  the  hill.  (^)  And 
the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  that  moun- 
tain, came  out  against  you,  and  chased 
you,  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you  in 
Seir,  even  unto  Hormah.  <^)  And  ye 
returned  and  wept  before  the  Lobd  ; 
but  the  Lobd  would  not  hearken  to 
your  voice,  nor  give  ear  unto  you. 
vM)  So  ye  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days. 


1  B.(ib^y»weirepf»' 
tumvhumi,  and 
tetniup. 


according  unto  the  days  that  ye  abode 
there. 

CHAPTEE  II.— (1)  Then  we  turned, 
and  took  our  journey  into  the  wilderness 
by  the  way  of  the  Bed  sea,  as  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  me :  and  we  compassed 
mount  Seir  many  days.  ^^^  And  the 
Lobd  spake  unto  me,  saying,  (3)  Te 
have  compassed  this  mountain  Ions 
enough :  turn  you  northward.  <*J  And 
command  thou  the  people,  saying.  Ye 
are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your 
brethren  the  chiloren  of  Esau,  which 
dwell  in  Seir ;  and  they  shall  be  afraid 
of  you:  take  ye  good  heed  unto  your- 
selves therefore :  ^^^  meddle  not  with 
them;  for  I  will  not  give  you  of  their 


Ye  were  ready  to  go  up  into  the  hill.— Some 
lender,  Ye  made  light  of  going  np. 

(48)  The  last  clanse  comes  from  Num.  xiv.  44. 

(^)  Ab  bees  do.— This  should  be  observed  as  illus- 
trating  what  is  said  of  the  hornet  in  Exod.  zxiii.  28— 
20,  and  further  on  in  Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh.  zxiv.  12. 
The  incidental  mention  of  the  bees  in  this  place  shows 
that  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  was  familiar  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  company  of  men  pursued  by  bees. 

In  Seir,  even  unto  Hormah.— Conder  (Bible 
Handbook,  p.  250)  understands  this  Seir  as  the  ran^ 
of  hills  round  Petra.  There  is  another  Seir  m 
the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  As  to  Hormah, 
the  Jewish  commentator  Aben  Ezra  says,  **  the  name 
of  a  place  or  the  verb,"  i,e.,  either  unto  Hormah,  or 
unto  utter  destruction.  But  in  our  version  the  word 
Hormah  is  always  taken  as  a  proper  name.  The  situa- 
tion of  Hormah  is  unknown. 

(^  And  ye  returned  and  wept  before  the 
Lord. — ^Tlus  fact  is  not  related  in  Num.  xiv.  It  shows 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  that  the  nar. 
latiye  is  not  simply  <uawn  from  the  earlier  books. 

<^  So  ye  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days.— 
Better,  and.  In  Num.  xiv.  25  the  command  was,  *'  To- 
morrow  turn  you,  and  get  you  into  the  wilderness." 
This  command  was  broken  by  the  attack  on  tiie  Canaan- 
ites,  made  on  the  morrow  after  the  command.  We 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  manv  days  spent  in  Kadesh 
were  spent  after  the  defeat.  It  may  be  merely  a  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  time  spent  in  Kadesh  was  consider- 
able. The  mission  of  the  spies  alone  occupied  forty 
days. 

According  unto  the  days  that  ye  abode  there. 
— The  Jewish  commentator  Bashi,  quoting  from  Seder 
'02ii»,  sa^  they  spent  nineteen  years  in  Kadesh,  and 
nineteen  m  their  wanderings. 

n. 

(1)  Then. — ^In  the  original  simply  "  And."  There  is 
no  note  of  time. 

^  By  the  way  of  1^  Bed  sea.— «.e.,  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  southwards. 

As  the  Iiord  spake  unto  me.— In  Num.  xiv. 
25,  as  noted  on  chap.  L  40. 

Iffany  days.— Until  near  the  dose  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  the  exodua. 
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(3)  Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain  long 
enough:  turn  you  northward.— ^Apparently  this 
command  must  have  been  issued  when  they  were  in 
Kadesh  the  second  time,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fortieth  year  (Num.  xx.  1).  It  was  from  this  encamp- 
ment that  Moses  sent  messengers  to  the  king  of  Edom, 
askinff  permission  to  pass  through  his  territory.  It 
woula  be  interesting  to  know  when  it  was  decided  that 
Israel  should  enter  the  land  of  promise  by  passing  over 
Jordan,  instead  of  going  through  the  l^egeb.  Did 
Mount  Seir,  or  the  territory  of  Edom,  lie  wholly  on  the 
east,  or  Partiy  on  the  west  of  Israel  when  they  were  en- 
camped m  Kadesh  P  If  Edom  had  acquired  any  terri- 
torial rights  to  ihe  westward|during  the  thirty-eight  years' 
wandermg,  it  might  have  been  necessary  for  Israel  to 
ask  his  permission  to  go  by  the  way  of  the  spies,  and  in 
that  case  the  decision  to  pass  Jordan  may  have  been 
taken  in  consequence  of  Edom's  refusal.  But  if,  as 
Gender  (Bible  Handbook,  p.  250)  appears  to  think,  the 
permission  asked  was  to  go  eastward  between  the 
mountiuns  by  the  W.  el  Ghaweir  to  the  north  of 
Mount  Hor,  or  the  W.  Ghurundel  to  the  south  of  it 
(see  Stanlev's  Map  in  Sinai  and  Palestine  for  these), 
then  the  aecision  to  pass  the  Jordan  must  have 
been  taken  before  this  period.  The  reason  for  the 
step  would  then  be  similar  to  what  we  find  in  Exod. 
xiii.  17,  that  the  people  might  not  have  to  fiffht  thdr 
way  into  the  country  through  the  land  of  the  Amorites. 
The  miraculous  eisodus  across  Jordan  would  thus 
become  still  more  analogous  to  the  miraculous  exodus 
from  Egypt. 

(4)  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  ooast.— Lite- 
rally, Te  are  passing  through  the  border.  This  was  ap- 
parently saia  before  the  permission  was  asked,  and  in 
view  of  the  request  made  for  it  (Num.  xx.  17).  But 
Edom  refused  to  let  Israel  pass  through  his  coast  or 
border  (Num.  xx.  21). 

They  shall  be  afraid  of  you.— Accordii^  to 
the  prophecy  in  the  song  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  15), "Then 
the  du^BS  of  Edom  shall  be  amazed." 

(5>  I  have  given  mount  Seir  unto  Esau.— 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  development  of  Ishmael 
preceded  uiat  of  Isaac,  and  the  inheritance  of  Esau 
was  won  earlier  than  that  of  Jacob.  (Comp.  Gen.  xxv. 
16  with  chap.  xxxv.  23 — ^26,  and  Gen.  xxxvi.  31  with 
chap,  xxxrii.  1.)    Isaac  and  Israel  were  still  strangers 
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land,  ^no,  not  so  much  as  a  foot  breadth; 
'because  I  have  given  mount  Seir  unto 
Esau  for  a  possession.  (^)  Ye  shall  buy 
meat  of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may 
eat;  and  ye  shall  also  buy  water  of 
them  for  money,  that  ye  may  drink. 
^  For  the  Loed  thy  Grod  hath  blessed 
thee  in  all  the  works  of  thy  hand :  he 
knoweth  thy  walking  through  this  great 
wilderness  2  these  forty  years  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  been  with  thee ;  thou  hast 
lacked  nothing. 

^®)  And  when  we  passed  by  from  our 
brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwelt  in  Seir,  through  the  way  of  the 
plain  from  Elath,  and  from  Ezion-gaber, 
we  turned  and  passed  by  the  way  of 
the  wilderness  of  Moab.  W  And  the 
LoBD  said  unto  me,  ^Distress  not  the 
Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them 
in  battle:  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of 
their  land /or  a  possession;  because  I 
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have  given  Ar  unto  the  children  of  Lot 
for  a  possession.  <i^)  The  Emims  dwelt 
therein  in  times  past,  a  people  great, 
and  many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakims; 
<^>  which  also  were  accounted  giants, 
as  the  Anakims ;  but  the  Moabites  call 
them  Emims.  (^>  *  The  Horims  also 
dwelt  in  Seir  beforetime;  but  the 
children  of  Esau  'succeeded  them,  when 
they  had  destroyed  them  from  before 
them,  and  dwelt  in  their  ^ stead;  as 
Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession^ 
which  the  Lobd  gave  unto  them.  (^^  Now 
rise  up,  said  I,  and  get  you  over  ^the 
^  brook  Zered.  And  we  went  over  the 
brook  Zered. 

(1*)  And  the  space  in  which  we  came 
from  Kadesh-bamea,  untU  we  were 
come  over  the  brook  Zered,  was  thirty 
and  eight  years;  until  all  the  generation 
of  the  men  of  war  were  waited  out 
from   among   the   host,  as  the   Lord 


and  sojourners,  while  tlie  Ishmaelites  were  princes, 
with  towns  and  castles,  and  the  Edomites  dukes  and 
kii^. 

(6)  Ye  shall  buy  meat  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  water. 
— Gomp.  G«n.  xiy.  23,  "  Lest  thou  shonldest  say,  I  have 
made  Abram  rich,"  and  chap.  xv.  1,  "  I  am  thy  shield, 
and  thy  exceeding  ^reat  reward." 

(7)  fHie  Iiord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee.— 
There  is  nothing  nnreasonable  in  the  view  sag]ffe8ted 
by  these  words,  that  ihe  Israelites  acquired  wealth  by 
trade  or  by  ordinary  occupations  during  their  wilderness 
journey.    They  haa  skilled  workmen  among  them. 

(8)  when  we  passed  .  .  .  from  .  .  .  Esau 
•  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from  Elath. 
— The  route  from  Seir,  after  Esau's  refusal,  was 
southward  to  Ezion-geber,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  and  Elath,  a  few  miles  south-east  of  Ezion- 
geber,  on  the  same  coast.  They  then  twmed  northward, 
and  goinff  round  the  territory  of  Edom,  reached  the 
eount^  of  Moab. 

(»)  Distress  not  the  Moabites  ...  I  have 
given  Ar  unto  the  ohildren  of  IfOt.— The 
children  of  Lot,  like  those  of  Ishmael  and  Esau,  had 
their  earthly  inheritance  before  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham. 

(10-12)  These  three  yerses  which  follow  should  be 
read  parenthetically. 

The  Emims. — See  Gen.  xiy.  5,  6,  for  the  first 
mention  of  Bephaim,  Zuzim,  Emim,  and  Horim.  (The 
termination  im  is  plural  in  Hebrew,  and,  like  cherubim, 
does  not  need  the  additional  «.)  These  tribes  were 
flourishing  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  but  were  conquered 
before  the  exodus. 

The  ohildren  of  Esau  sucoeeded  them.— 
A  partial  mixture  of  the  two  races  resulted  in  this 
case,  and  from  their  union  sprang  the  Amalekites, 
Israel's  inyeterate  foes  (Gen.  xxxyi.  &,  22). 

As  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  pos- 
session.— On  the  east  of  Jordan  in  Moses'  lifetime, 
as  well  as  on  the  west  of  Jordan  under  Joshua.  It  is 
not  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  the  parenthesis  (yerses 


10 — 12)  editorial,  though  it  forms  no  essential  part  of 
Moses'  speech. 

(U)  !N'ow  rise  up,  said  I.  — A  continuation  of 
the  order  in  yerse  9.  The  words  *'  said  I "  are  not 
needed. 

The  brook  Zered  is  not  yet  identified.  (See 
Num.  xxi.  12.)  Seyeral  streams  run  into  the  Dead  Sea 
on  its  eastern  side  south  of  Amon ;  Zered  is  possibly 
one  of  these.  Or  it  may  be  a  tributary  of  Amon, 
which  has  one  luge  tributary  running  from  south  to 
north. 

(14)  Until  we  were  oome  oyer  the  brook 
Zered. — The  root  zdrad  in  Ghaldee  means  to  prune. 
The  name  "  Zered"  signifies  the  luxuriant  foliage  and 
the  young  shoots,  especially  of  the  willow,  which  are 
cut  off  with  the  Imife :  so  toe  Targum  takes  it  (Nimi. 
xxi.  12).  Probably  the  yalley  was  so  named  from  the 
**  willows  of  the  brook  "  which  grew  there.  But  it  was 
the  "  yalley  of  pruning  "  to  the  "  yine  "  which  God  had 
**  brought  out  of  Egypt "  in  another  sense.  The  last 
of  the  fruitless  branches  was  here  taken  away,  and 
the  yine  "purged,  that  it  might  bring  forth  more 
fruit." 

Thirty  and  eight  years ;  until  all  .  .  .  men 
of  war  were  wasted  out  from  among  the 
host. — ^The  census  did  not  take  place  until  some 
months  later.  A  plague  interyened,  which  cut  off 
twenty-four  thousand.  The  obseryation  that  at  the 
brook  Zered  all  the  men  of  the  older  generation  were 
"  wasted  out  of  the  host "  indicates  an  mtimate  know- 
ledge of  the  incidents  of  the  exodus.  But  it  is  quite 
natural  to  suppose  that,  as  the  suryiyors  of  that  genera- 
tion  became  lewer,  those  who  remained  would  become 
marked  men.  Eyery  man  of  the  twelye  tribes  (exclud- 
ing Leyi  P)  who  passed  the  census  at  Sinai  was  doomed. 
The  fortieth  year  of  the  exodus  had  more  than  half 
expired  when  they  came  to  the  brook  Zered.  All  who 
remained  aliye  in  that  year  knew  that  they  had  a  short 
time  to  Hye.  Probably  more  notice  was  taken  of  the 
last  few  deaths  than  A  all  the  rest  of  the  six  hundred 
thousand  put  together. 
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fiware  unto  them.  <^>  For  indeed  the 
hand  of  the  Lobd  was  against  them,  to 
destroy  them  from  among  the  host, 
until  they  were  consumed. 

<^^)  So  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the 
men  of  war  were  consumed  and  dead 
from  among  the  people,  ^^^  that  the 
Lobd  8i>ake  unto  me,  saying,  (^^)  Thou 
art  to  pass  over  through  Ar,  the  coast 
of  Moab,  this  day :  ^^^  and  when  thou 
comest  nigh  over  against  the  children 
of  Ammon,  distress  them  not,  nor 
meddle  with  them :  for  I  will  not  give 
thee  of  the  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  any  possession ;  because  I  have 
given  it  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a 
possession.  (^>  (That  also  was  accounted 
a  land  of  giants :  giants  dwelt  therein 
in  old  time;  and  the  Ammonites  call 
them  Zamzummims ;  (^)  a  people  great, 
and  many,  and  tall,  as  the  Anakims; 
but  the  Lobd  destroyed  them  before 
them;  and  they  succeeded  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead :  <®)  as  he  did  to 
the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt  in 
Seir,  when  he  destroyed  the  Horims 
from  before  them ;  and  they  succeeded 
them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead  even 
unto  this  day :  ^>  and  the  Avims  which 
dwelt  in  Hazerim,  even  unto  Azzah,  the 
Caphtorims,  which  came  forth  out  of 
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Caphtor,  destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in 
their  st^ird.)  <^)  Rise  ye  up,  take  your 
journey,  and  pass  over  the  river  Amon : 
behold,  I  have  given  into  thine  hand 
Sihon  the  Amonte,  king  of  Heshbon, 
and  his  land :  ^  begin  to  possess  it,  and 
contend  with  him  in  battle.  ^^^  This 
day  will  I  begin  to  put  the  dread  of 
thee  and  the  fear  of  thee  upon  the 
nations  that  are  under  the  whole  heaven, 
who  shall  hear  report  of  thee,  and  shall 
tremble,  and  be  in  anguish  because  of 
thee. 

(^)  And  I  sent  messengers  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  Kedemoth  unto  Sihon 
kin^  of  Heshbon  with  words  of  peace, 
saying,  <^)«Let  me  pass  through  thy 
land :  I  will  go  along  by  the  high  way, 
I  will  neither  turn  unto  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left.  <^)  Thou  shalt  sell  me 
meat  for  money,  that  I  mav  eat ;  and 
give  me  water  for  money,  that  I  may 
drink :  only  I  will  pass  through  on  my 
feet ;  (^>  (As  the  chUdren  of  Esau  which 
dwell  in  Seir,  and  the  Moabites  which 
dwell  in  Ar,  did  unto  me ;)  until  I  shall 
pass  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which 
the  Lobd  our  Grod  giveth  us.  <*>>  But 
Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  would  not  let 
us  pass  by  him :  for  the  Lobd  thy  God 
hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart 


(U)  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  them. 
— The  best  comment  on  this  discipline  is  to  be  found  in 
Psalm  xc.  8,  9,  "  Hioa  hast  set  our  iniquities  before 
thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance ; 
for  all  our  days  are  passed  away  in  thy  wrath." 

OSi  Ar.— According  to  Conder,  <^Babbath-Moab/' 
the  present  ruin  Babha,  north  of  Merah. 

W  And  when  thou  oomest  nigh.— Compare 
Note  on  verse  9. 

(»)  In  old  time.— See  Gen.  ziv. 

Zamsommims  =  Zuzims  (Gten.  xiv.  5). 

(21)  The  Iiord  destaroyed  them  before  them. 
— ^It  is  noticeable  that  the  conquest  of  Canaan  is  here 
brought  into  the  domain  of  common  history,  by  com- 
puriBon  with  the  conquests  of  gigantic  races  accom- 
plished by  Edom,  Moab,  and  Aimnon.  The  value  of 
this  analogy  to  Moses  and  Israel  is  plain.  If  the 
children  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  and  Esau — ^who  were  but 
Gentiles,  although  they  were  Abraham's  seed — ^were 
able  to  dispossess  these  gigantic  races,  how  much  more 
would  Israel  be  able  to  (uspossess  the  Ganaanitee  under 
the  personal  guidance  of  Jehovah P 

(s)  The  Avims  whioh  dwelt  in  Haaerim,  even 
unto  Azsah,  the  Caphtorims  .  .  •  destroyed. 
-y"In  Hazerim"  should  apparently  be  rendered  "in 
Tillages."  It  does  not  ooour  elsewhere  as  a  proper 
name ;  it  is  plural  in  form,  and  is  found  in  this  sense  in 
some  other  places.  ''Azsah,"  t.0.,  Gaza.  TheGaphtorim: 
eomp.  Amos  ix.  7 :  "  The  Philistines  from  Gaphtor." 
(See  Gen.  z.  14.)    Some  make  the  country  of  Gaphtor 


to  be  Gypms  or  Grete.  But  at  least  this  statement 
makes  ^niliBtia  the  scene  of  a  conquest,  and  the 
Philistines  of  the  time  of  Joshua  would  thus  appear  to 
be  a  mixed  race. 

(a*)  Pass  over  •  .  .  Amon.  ■—  The  territory 
from  Amon  northward  to  Jabbok  had  been  taken  from 
Moab  by  the  Amorites,  and  was  to  be  possessed  by 
Israel.     (See  on  Num.  zxi.  24.) 

(25)  The  fear  of  thee.— Gompare  Exod.  xy.  15, 16 : 
"  AH  the  inhabitants  of  Ganaan  shall  melt  away,  fear 
and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them." 

(26)  Kedemoth.— Mentioned  as  a  city  in  the  plain 
of  Jordan,  belonging  to  Heshbon  (Josh.  xiii.  18). 

Words  of  peace.  —By  this  message  Sihon  was 
excepted  from  the  catalogue  of  the  doomed  kings  and 
nations,  according  to  the  distinction  drawn  in  chap. 
XX.  10, 11, 15, 16.  He  therefore  brought  his  fate  upon 
himself.  He  was  offered  the  privileges  of  the  Moabites 
whom  he  had  conquered,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
position. 

(20)  Until  I  shall  pass  oyer  Jordan.  —  This 
was  already  determined. 

(30)  The  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit, 
and  made  his  heart  obstinate. — ^Jehoyah  gave  the 
strength  to  Sihon,  as  He  had  done  to  Pharaoh,  and  as  He 
does  to  all.  Sihon  was  responsible  for  using  the 
strength  which  Qod  gave  him  in  opposition  to  the 
Divine  purposes.  To  "  harden  "  a  man's  smrit  is  not 
necessanly  a  moral  process  any  more  than  the  harden- 
ing of  steeL    "  Made  ohaHnate  "  is  the  same  verb  used 
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obstinate,  that  he  might  deliver  hiTn 
into  thy  hand,  as  appeareth  this  day. 

(31)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  me,  Be- 
hold, I  have  begun  to  give  Sihon  and 
his  land  before  thee :  begin  to  possess, 
that    thou    majest    inherit    his    land. 

(32)  a  Then  Sihon  came  out  against  us, 
he  and  all  his  people,  to  fight  at  Jahaz. 

(33)  And  the  Lord  out  God  delivered  hiTn 
before  us ;  and  we  smote  him,  and  his  sons, 
and  all  his  people.  (3*)  And  we  took  all  i 
his  cities  at  that  time,  and  utterly  des-  I 
troyed  ^  the  men,  and  the  women,  and  the  ' 
little  ones,  of  every  city,  we  left  none  to 
remain :  (3*)  only  the  cattle  we  took  for  a 
prey  unto  ourselves,  and  the  spoil  of  the 
cities  which  [we  took.  (3^)  From  Aroer, 
which  is  by  the  brink  of  the  river  of 
Amon,  and  from  the  city  that  is  by  the 
river,  even  unto  Gilead,  there  was  not 
one  city  too  strong  for  us:  the  Lobd 
our  God  delivered  all  unto  us :  (37)  Qjjy 
unto  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
thou  camest  not,  nor  unto  any  place  of 
the  river  Jabbok,  nor  unto  the  cities  in 
the  mountains,  nor  unto  whatsoever 
the  Lobd  our  God  forbad  us. 


a  Num.  21. 2S. 


1  Heb^  evetv  eUy 
0/  men,  ana  iro- 
fiMn.  and  little 
ones. 


CHAPTEE  m.— (1)  Then  we  turned, 
and  went  up  the  way  to  Bashan :  and 


b  Num.  21. 88,  &c.: 
cb.  39.  7. 


e  Num.  21. 24. 


d  Num.  SL  88. 


'Og  the  king  of  Bashan  came  out 
against  us,  he  and  all  his  people,  to 
battle  at  Edrei.  (^)  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  me,  Fear  him  not:  for  I  will 
deliver  him,  and  all  his  people,  and  his 
land,  into  thy  hand ;  and  thou  shalt  do 
unto  him  as  thou  didst  unto  <^  Sihon 
InTig  of  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  at 
Heshbon.  (^)  So  the  Lord  our  God 
delivered  into  our  hands  ^  Og  also,  the 
king  of  Bashan,  and  all  his  people : 
and  we  smote  him  until  none  was  left 
to  him  remaining.  (*)  And  we  took  all 
his  cities  at  that  time,  there  was  not  a 
city  which  we  took  not  from  them, 
threescore  cities,  all  the  region  of  Argob, 
the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan.  (^>  All 
these  cities  were  fenced  with  high  walls, 
gates,  and  bars ;  beside  unwalled  towns 
a  great  many.  (*>  And  we  utterly  de- 
stroyed them,  as  we  did  unto  Sihon 
king  of  Heshbon,  utterly  destroying  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  every 
city.  (^)  But  all  the  cattle,  and  the 
spoil  of  the  cities,  we  took  for  a  prey  to 
ourselves.  (®^  And  we  took  at  that  time 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  two  kings  of 
the  Amorites  the  land  that  was  on  this 
side  Jordan,  from  the  river  of  Amon 
unto  mount  Hermon;  (^^(TFAicAHermon 


in  Joshua  i.  6,  for  "Be  of  a  good  eowrctge"  An  unyielding 
spirit  and  a  conrageouB  heart  are  good  or  bad  according 
to  the  use  made  of  them.  Sihon  nsed  them  badly, 
Joshua  nsed  them  well.  Grod's  gifts  were  the  same  to 
both.    (See  also  Josh,  zi  20.) 

(31)  Behold,  I  have  begun  to  give  Sihon.— 
Notice  that  in  all  the  conquests  of  Israel  Jehovah  gave 
the  order  to  be^n  the  attack.  (See  chap.  vii.  2,  and 
Note  on  Josh.  ziii.  1.) 

(35)  And  his  sons.— As  the  Hebrew  is  written,  it 
should  be  his  son  (possibly  a  person  of  distinction). 

(34)  And  utterly  destroyed.— i.e.,  devoted  to 
destruction.  They  made  them  cherem,  like  the  spoil  of 
Jericho.  Thiff.  tould  only  be  by  Divine  direction.  The 
word  implies  Nothing  less.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  narr»  live  asserts  in  this  case  an  extermination 
of  Sihon's  p>)ple  by  the  express  command  of  Jehovah. 

(36)  AioeK — According  to  Conder,  **  the  ruin  'Ar 
'Air,  on  t>je  north  bank  of  W&dy  M6iib."  (But  he 
makes  thf  Aroer  of  Num.  xxxii.  34  a  oifferent  place, 
and  markA  it  as  unknown.    Why  P) 

The  rity  that  is  by  the  river.- The  description 
sufi^geet)  Babbath-ammon,  but  this  cannot  be  referred 
to  here: 

in. 

41)  ?rhen.— In  the  Hebrew,  a  simple  And.  The  his- 
tory of  this  movement  is  given  in  Num.  xxi.  32,  33. 
For  Edrei,  see  Num.  xxi.  &,  from  which  this  whole 
verse  is  repeated. 

(2)  And  the  Iiord  said  unto  me  ....  — Thb 
verse  repeats  Num.  xxL  34. 
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For  I  will  deliver  him  should  be  rather  read 
thus, /or  into  thy  hand  have  I  delivered  him, 

(4,  5)  These  details  are  not  given  in  Numbers.  Pro- 
f  essor  Porter,  in  the  Oiant  Vities  of  Bashan,  has  well 
described  the  impression  made  upon  him  bv  vending 
this  description  in  detail.  **  The  whole  of  Bashan,  he 
WB,  "  is  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  English  county." 
That  *'  sixty  walled  cities, '  besides  unwalled  towns  a  great 
many,'  should  exist  in  a  small  province,  at  such  a  remote 
age,  &r  from  the  sea,  with  no  rivers  and  little  commerce, 
appeared  to  be  inexplicable.  Inexplicable,  mysterious 
tnough  it  apneared,  it  was  true.  On  the  spot,  with  my 
own  eyes,  I  nad  now  verified  it.  A  list  of  more  than 
one  hundred  mined  cities  and  villages,  situated  in  these 
mountains  alone,  I  had  in  my  hands ;  and  on  the  spot 
I  had  tested  it,  and  found  it  accurate,  though  not  com- 
plete." Many  of  the  cities  in  the  mountains  are  not 
ruins.  !Rooms,  doors,  bars  are  entire  to  this  day.  The 
region  of  Argob  is  distinctly  marked  out  by  its  natural 
boundaries,  and  well  described  by  the  same  writer. 

(8)  We  utterly  destroyed  them.  —  Devoted 
them,  made  them  cherem,  as  above  (chap.  ii.  34). 

W  Sirion. — (8ion,  chap.  iv.  48.)  Sirion,  or  Shirion,  and 
Shenir,  are  thought  to  have  similar  meanings.  But  the 
Targum  inteprets  Shenir  as  the  "  rock  of  snow."  Shirion, 
according  to  Gesenius,  means  "  glittering  like  a  breast- 
plate." It  would  not  be  safe  to  assert  that  the  mention 
of  the  Sidonian  name  of  Hermon  makes  this  verse  an 
addition  after  Israel  was  in  Pales^e,  though  it  might 
be  so.  The  Jewish  commentator  Bashi  points  out  that, 
including  the  name  Sion  (chap.  iv.  48),  *'  this  mountain 
has  four  names.    Why  mention  them  P    To  declare  the 
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Beyond  the  Jordan. 


the  Sidonians  caJl  Sirion;  and  the 
Amorites  caU  it  Shenir;)  <^^)  AU  the 
<dties  of  the  plain,  and  all  Gilead,  and 
all  Bashan,  unto  Salchah  and  Edrei, 
cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan. 
<^i)  For  only  Og  miff  of  Bashan  remained 
of  the  remnant  of  giants ;  behold,  his 
bedstead  wna  a  bedstead  of  iron ;  is  it 
not  in  Babbath  of  the  children  of 
Ammon?  nine  cubits  was  the  length 
thereof,  and  four  cubits  the  breadth  of 
it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man. 

(^>  And  this  land,  which  we  possessed 
at  that  time,  from  Aroer,  which  ie  by 
the  river  Amon,  and  haJf  mount  Gilead, 
and  *  the  cities  thereof,  gave  I  unto  the 
Beubenites  and  to  the  Gmdites.  ^^^  And 
the  rest  of  Gilead,  and  all  Bashan,  being 
the  kingdom  of  Og,  gave  I  unto  the 
half  tril^  of  Manasseh ;  all  the  region  of 
Argob,  with  all  Bashan,  which  was  called 
the  land  of  giants.  <^^)  Jair  the  son  of 
Manasseh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob 
unto  the  coasts  of  Greshuri  and  Maa- 
chathi;  and  called  them  after  his  own 
name,  Bashan-^havoth-jair,  unto  this 
day.  <^)  And  I  gave  Gilead  unto  Machir. 
^^  And  unto  the  Beubenites  and  unto 
the  Gadites  I  gave  from  Gilead  even 


a5um.82.8B;Joib. 
IS.  6.  Ac. 


b  Nnm.  SI  4L 


1  Or,  tOfUUr  (A« 
•priiifft  of  Pi»- 
gah,  or,  Ma  hUL 


e  Num.  81. 10. 


1   Heb.,  MiM   of 
power. 


d  JodLSa.4. 


e  Nnm.  17.  U. 


unto  the  river  Amon  half  the  valley, 
and  the  border  even  unto  the  river 
Jabbok,  which  is  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon ;  <^7)  The  plain  also, 
and  Jordan,  and  the  coast  thereof^  from 
Chinnereth  even  unto  the  sea  of  the 
plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  ^  under  Ashdoth- 
pisgali  eastward. 

<^^>  And  I  commanded  you  at  that 
time,  saying,  The  Lobd  your  God  hath 
given  you  this  land  to  possess  it: 
*ye  shful  pass  over  armed  before  your 
brethren  l^e  children  of  Israel,  all  that 
are  ^meet  for  the  war.  <^)  But  your 
wives,  and  your  little  ones,  and  your 
cattle,  {for  t  know  that  ye  have  much 
cattle,)  shall  abide  in  vour  cities  which 
I  have  given  you ;  <^^  trntil  the  Lobd 
have  given  rest  unto  your  brethren^ 
as  well  as  unto  you,  and  until  they  also 
possess  the  land  which  the  Lobd  your 
brod  hath  ffiven  them  beyond  Jordan: 
and  then  shall  ye  'retuni  every  man 
unto  his  possession,  which  I  have  given 
you. 

<^)  And '  I  commanded  Joshua  at  that 
time,  saying.  Thine  eyes  have  seen  all 
that  the  Lobd  your  God  hath  done 
unto  these  two  kings:  so  shall  the  Lobd 


piaise  of  the  land  of  Israel,  which  had  four  kingdoms 
gloTifjmst  themselves  in  it,  and  each  of  them  saying, 
'  It  is  cBlled  after  my  name  I ' "  But  there  are  seTer&l 
notes  of  this  kmd  in  the  Pentatench.  (See  Gren.  xxiii. 
2,  xxxL  47 ;   Nmn.  ziii.  22 ;  also  Joshua  ziv.  15.) 

(i<^)  Salohah.— "  The  present  large  town  Salkhdd, 
east  of  Bashan"  (Conder).  (See  also  Qiant  Cities  of 
Bashan, ja,  75.) 

(11)  Or  the  remnant  of  giants— t.e.,  of  the 
nation  of  Bephaim  in  these  parts.  (See  Note  on  Qen, 
sir.  5.) 

His  bedstead.— The  word  may  mean  either  bed- 
stead or  coffin.  Both  the  word  for  "  bedstead "  and 
the  word  for  "  iron  "  have  ffiven  rise  to  some  discussion 
and  difficulty.     An  iron  bedstead  and  an  iron  coffin 


Argob,  there  is  none  in  Babbath-Ammon.  Gonder, 
who  £»  recently  explored  Babbath,  has  discovered  a 
remarkable  throne  of  stone  on  the  side  of  a  hill  there, 
and  he  suggests  that  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  bed- 
stead," which  properly  signifies  a  couch  with  a  canopy, 
TDSkj  apply  to  this.  The  word  for  "  iron "  {ba/r%U)  m 
Taunumoftl  lang^uage  means  also  "  aprinae^^  and  this 
meaning  has  been  suggested  for  the  name  BarxiUaif 
which  we  find  in  the  same  district  in  later  times.  "  His 
canopied  throne  was  a  princely  one,  and  vet  remains  in 
Babbath  of  the  Ammonites,"  would  be  tne  meaning  of 
the  passage,  on  this  hypothesis.  The  dimensions  of 
the  throne  recently  discovered  are  said  to  be  nearly 
those  given  in  this  verse. 

After  the  cubit  of  a  man.— IbA  (not  adam), 
the  distinctive  and  emphatic  word  for  a  man.    Some 
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think  that  the  cubit  of  any  man  is  meant ;  others  that 
the  man  himself  for  whom  it  was  made,  viz.,  Og,  is  in- 
tended.  (Gomp.  Bev.  zxi.  17,  **  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  a  man — i.e,,  of  an  angcL") 

(13—17)  Gomp.  Num.  inrii.  33—42,  and  Notes  thereon. 

(13)  The  land  of  giants— i.e.,  of  Bephaim. 

a«)  Jair  took  .  .  .  unto  this  day.— Thelast 
words  of  this  diapter  seem  to  point  to  a  later  hand,  as 
of  Joshua,  descrilnng  the  completion  of  the  conquest. 
The  ezpresdon  "unto  this  day"  is  characteristically 
common  in  Joshua,  or  in  the  editorial  notes  inserted 
throughout  that  book.  (See  Introduction  to  Joshua, 
''  On  the  Stjle  of  the  Book.") 

Gtoshun  and  Maaohathi— ie.,  the  Geshurite  and 
the  Maachathite,the  inhabitants  of  Geshur  and  Maachah. 
'*  The  Maachathites,  near  the  Jordan  springs  (comp. 
Abel-Beth-maachah,  2  Sam.  xz.  14, 15),  and  the  G^shur- 
ites,  rather  farther  east "  (Gonder,  Bible  Handbook,  p. 
254).  Talmai,  king  of  Greshur,  was  the  grandfather  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  iii.  3),  who  took  refuge  with  him  after 
he  kiUed  Ammon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).  *' A^ob,  Trachonitis, 
or  El-Lejja,has  been  an  asylimi  for  all  malefactors  and 
refugees  ever  since"  {CHant  Cities  of  Bashan,  p.  92). 

(16, 17)  And  unto  the  Beubenites  and  unto 
the  Gadites  I  gave.—The  circumstances  are  de- 
tailed in  Num.  zzxii.  They  desired  the  land  for  their 
cattle. 

(13, 19)  This  is  a  summary  of  the  agreement  made  and 
described  in  Num.  xzxii.  20--32.  (See  also  Note  on  Josh, 
i.  12.) 

(21,  22)  I  oommanded  Joshua  at  that  time 
.     .     .     .     Thine    eyes   have    seen.— "Thine 
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do  iinto  all  the  kingdoms  whither  thou 
passest.  (^^  Ye  shall  not  fear  them : 
for  the  LoBD  your  God  he  shall  fight 
for  you. 

(^)  And  I  besoaght  the  Lord  at  that 
time,  saying,  ('*)  O  Lord  God,  thou  hast 
begun  to  shew  thy  servant  thy  great- 
ness, and  thy  mighty  hand :  for  what 
God  is  there  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  that 
can  do  according  to  thy  works,  and 
according  to  thy  might  ?  (^)  I  pray 
thee,  let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good 
land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountain,  and  Lebanon.  ^^)  But  the 
LoBD  *was  wroth  with  me  for  your 
sakes,  and  would  not  hear  me :  and  the 
Lord  said  unto  me.  Let  it  suffice  thee ; 
speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this  matter. 
(^>  Get  thee  up  into  the  top  of  ^  Pisgah, 
and  lift  up  thine  eyes  westward,  and 


a  Num.  SX  12 ;  di. 
1.37. 


1  Or,  the  hm. 


6  ch.  U.  » :  Josh. 
1.7;  Prov.JIO.6; 
Bev.  a.  18. 


northward,  and  southward,  and  east- 
ward, and  behold  it  with  thine  eyes: 
for  thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan. 
(28)  B^^  charge  Joshua,  and  encourage 
him,  and  strengthen  him :  for  he  shall 
go  over  before  this  people,  and  he  shall 
cause  them  to  inherit  the  land  which 
thou  shalt  see.  ^^^  So  we  abode  in  the 
valley  over  against  Beth-peor. 

CHAPTER  IV.— (1)  Now  therefore 
hearken,  O  Israel,  unto  the  statutes 
and  unto  the  judgments,  which  I  teach 
you,  for  to  do  themy  that  ye  may  live, 
and  go  in  and  possess  the  land  which 
the  Lord  Gk)d  of  your  fathers  giveth 
you.  (2)  *Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the 
word  which  I  command  you,  neither 
shall  ve  diminish  ought  from  it,  that  ye 
may  Keep  the  commandments  of  tne 


eves  are  the  witnesses  of  all,'*  &c.  The  conquest  of 
Sihon  and  Og,  as  well  as  that  of  Amalek,  was  to  be 
impressed  upon  Joshua  (comp.  Exod.  xvii.  14)  as  a 
precedent  for  his  enconnu^ement,  and  also  for  his  in- 
stmction.  It  is  remarkabk  that  no  details  are  given  ns 
of  the  battles  against  Sihon  and  Og,  or  of  the  capture 
of  the  cities,  except  in  Josh.  xii.  6,  "  Them  did  Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  smite."  We  see  the  reflection 
of  Moses'  campaign,  which  is  unwritten,  in  the  recorded 
campaigns  of  Joshua.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  sen- 
tence, "  Thine  eves  are  thej  that  see,"  may  also  serve 
to  remind  us  of  the  fact,  that  though  the  Law  was 
given  by  Moses,  no  eye  saw  its  full  breadth  and  grasp 
until  it  came  into  the  hand  of  Jesus,  the  antitype  of 
Joshua. 

(^)  Here  begins  the  second  section  according  to  the 
Jewish  division,  called  ''  And  I  besought  "  {vaeth 
chdUThdn), 

(23-28)  And  I  besought  the  Lord  at  that  time. 
— Two  things  Moses  is  recorded  to  have  asked  for 
himself  in  the  storv  of  the  exodus.  The  first  is 
written  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  "  I  beseech  thee  shew  me 
thy  glory ;  "  the  second  is  before  us  here.  **  O  Lord 
God  (Adonai  Jehovah),  thou  hast  begun  to  shew  thy 
servant  thy  greatness  and  thy  mighty  nand  ...  I 
pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  beyond 
Joraan."  It  would  seem  that  Moses  desired  not  so 
much  to  view  the  land  (which,  indeed,  was  granted  him), 
but  to  see  the  greatness  of  Jehovidi  manifested  in  the 
conquest,  as  he  had  seen  it  in  the  victories  over  Og  and 
Sihon.  While  we  cannot  allow  for  a  moment  that  "  the 
old  fathers  looked  only  for  transitory  promises "  (see 
Notes  on  chaps,  v.  16,  xxii.  7),  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  in  this  prayer  of  Moses  the  pressure  of  the  veil  which 
hung  over  the  unseen  world  before  the  coming  of  our 
Saviour,  who  ''brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gk>sp6L'  Moses  evidently  did  not  reause 
that  he  might  see  the  works  of  Jehovah  and  His  glory 
still  more  clearly  in  the  other  world. 

(^  For  yonr  sakes.— Because  **  I  will  be  sancti- 
fied  in  them  that  come  nigh  me,  and  before  all  the 
people  I  will  be  glorified  "  (Lev.  x.  3 ;  Num.  xx.  12, 13) ; 
ana  also  because  the  death  of  Moses  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Joshua  were  "  for  a  testimony  of  things  to 


be  spoken  after,"  a  figure  of  things  to  come.  Moses, 
like  Ezekiel  (chap.  xxiv.  15 — ^24),  was  made  a  sign. 

(^)  Let  it  Biifaoe  thee.—  Literally,  enough  for 
thee,  or,  as  it  is  paraphrased  by  Bashi  from  older  com- 
mentators,  "  Far  more  than  this  is  reserved  for  thee ; 
plentiful  goodness  is  hidden  for  thee."  And  so  indeed 
it  provef  For  on  some  "  goodly  mountain  "  (Her- 
mon  or  **  Lebanon,")  Moses  and  Elias  stood  with  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  spake  of  a  far  more  glorious 
conquest  than  Joshua's,  even  **  His  exodus,  which  He 
should  fulfil  at  Jerusalem  "  (St.  Luke  ix.  31). 

(^  H'orthwardy  and  Bouthward.—  Southward, 
literally,  Teman-ward.  The  negeb,  or  "south"  of 
PflJestine,  is  not  named  here. 

(2B)  For  he  shall  go  over.— Emphatic,  he  U  is 
thcU  shall  go  over,  and  he  it  is  that  shcul  make  them  to 
inherit ;  not  Moses. 

(29)  So  we  abode  in  the  valley  oyer  against 
Beth-peor. — Moses'  burial-place,  as  appears  by  chap, 
xxxiv.  6.  It  is  a  significant  finishing  touch  to  the  scene 
described  above.  This  verse  also  concludes  the  re. 
capitulation  of  Israel's  journey  from  Horeb  (chap.  i.  6) 
to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  with  which  this  first  discourse 
of  Moses  begins.  The  remainder,  contained  in  chap,  iv., 
is  the  practical  part  of  the  discourse,  which  now  begins. 

IV. 

(1)  Now  therefore  hearken.— The  whole  point 
of  the  exhortation  in  this  chapter  is  the  same  whicn  we 
find  in  Joshua's  address  to  the  people  (Josh,  xxiv.),  that 
they  should  serve  Jehovah.  And  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
hoiiation  is  His  revelation  of  Himself  in  Horeb  as 
their  God. 

The  statutes   .       .   and  the  judgments.— 

Perhaps  we  should  say  "institutions  and  requirements" 

in  moaem  language.    For  "  judgments,"  see  Exod.  xxi. 

••• 
— ^xxm. 

That  ye  may  live,  and  go  in.—Life  is  put  be- 
fore possession.   The  penalty  of  the  broken  law  is  death. 

(2)  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word.— 2%« 
word,  not  "  the  words."  The  word  is  the  substance  of 
the  Law.  The  words  in  which  it  is  expressed  may  be 
more  or  less.  The  law  of  Moses  contains  in  it  the  g^rm 
of  all  revelation  to  the  very  end. 
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the  People  of  the  Lord, 


LoBD  your  God  which  I  command  jou. 
^*^  Your  eyes  have  seen  what  the  Lord 
did  because  of  *Baal-peor:  for  all  the 
men  that  followed  Baal-peor,  the  Lobd 
thy  God  hath  destroyed  them  from 
among  you.  W  But  ye  that  did  cleave 
unto  the  Lord  your  God  are  alive  every 
one  of  you  this  day. 

(^>  Beholdy  I  have  taught  you  statutes 
and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my 
God  commanded  me,  that  ye  should  do 
so  in  the  laud  whither  ye  go  to  possess 
it.  <^)  Keep  therefore  and  do  th&m,;  for 
this  ia  your  wisdom  and  your  under- 
standing in  the  si^ht  of  the  nations, 
which  shall  hear  aU  these  statutes,  and 
say.  Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise 
and  understanding  people.  ^^^  For  what, 
nation  is  there  so  great,  who  hath  Grod  so 
ni^h  unto  them,  as  the  Loan  our  God 
win  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him 
for  ?  <^  And  what  nation  is  there  so 
great,  that  hath  statutes  and  judgments 
so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set 
before  you  this  day  9 

<^  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep 


a  Knm.  &  4.  ftc. 
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thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the 
thmgs  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and 
lest  they  depart  from  thine  heart  all 
the  days  of  thy  life:  but  teach  them  thy 
sons,  and  thy  sons'  sons ;  <^^)  specially 
the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  when  the  Lord 
said  imto  me.  Gather  me  the  people  to- 
gether, and  I  will  make  them  hear  my 
words,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  me 
all  the  days  that  they  shall  live  upon 
the  earth,  and  that  they  may  teach  their 
children.  (^>  And  ye  came  near  and 
stood  under  the  mountain;  and  the 
*  mountain  burned  with  fire  unto  the 
^  midst  of  heaven,  with  darkness,  clouds, 
and  thick  darkness.  ^^^  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  you  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fbre :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words, 
but  saw  no  similitude ;  ^  only  ye  heard  a 
voice.  ^)  And  he  declared  unto  you  his 
covenant,  which  he  commanded  you  to 
perform,  even  ten  commandments ;  and 
he  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone. 
0^)  And  the  Lord  commanded  me  at 
that  time  to  teach  you  statutes  and 


(3)  Your  eyes  have  seen. — ^Literally,  your  eyes  are 
they  that  see — t.e.,  you  are  witnesses  of  these  thm^.  The 
men  who  perished  by  the  plagae  because  of  the  iniauity 
of  Beth-peor — to  tlie  nnmb^  of  24,000— seem  to  nave 
been  all  members  of  the  younger  generation ;  for  they 
had  already  passed  the  brook  Zered.  (See  on  chap.  ii.  13.) 

(5)  That  ye  should  do  so  in  the  land.~It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  special  con- 
nection between  the  law  of  Moeea  and  the  Umd  of 
Canaan.  It  cannot  be  kept  in  many  of  its  precepts, 
except  bjr  a  chosen  people  in  a  protected  land. 

(9  Tms  is  your  wisdom  and  your  under- 
standing; in  the  sight  of  the  nation8.~The 
laws  of  Jeliovah  in  Israel,  and  the  constant  presence  of 
Jehovah  with  Israel,  would  make  an  impression  upon 
the  world  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  resist.  For,  he 
adds,  "what  nation  is  there  so  great, that  hath  €h>d  so 
nigh  unto  themP" 

(8)  What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath 
statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  P— These 
words  direct  oor  attention  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  dis- 
tinctly in  advance  of  the  time  when  it  was  given. 

C9)  Only  take  heed  to  thyself.— The  exhortation 
contained  in  the  following  verses  lays  special  emphasis 
on  one  ^int — ^the  worship  of  the  iuTisible  Jenovah 
without  images.  This  more  than  anything  else  would 
tend  to  separate  the  religion  of  Israel  from  that  of  aU 
other  nations. 

Teach  them  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  sons.— 
A  command  which  Israel  evidently  failed  to  obey.  For 
a  generation  speedily  rose  up  "  which  knew  not  Jehovidi 
nor  yet  the  works  which  he  had  done  for  Israel" 
(Judg.  ii.  10).  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  we 
cannot  find  anv  trace  of  a  system  of  national  education 
in  Israel  until  many  years  later.  When  education  is 
paiely  parental,  it  is  likely  to  be  neglected  in  many 
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instances.  It  is  not  every  ]^arent  who  finds  himself 
able  to  **  teach  his  sons,  and  ms  sons'  sons." 

(10)  The  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the 
Iiord  thy  God  in  Horeb.—The  Church  of  Israel 
dated  from  Sinai,  as  the  Church  of  Christ  does  from 
Pentecost.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  giving  of  the  Law 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  mty  davs  after  the 
Piassover  in  Egypt.  Jewish  writers  associate  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost  with  the  memoir  of  the  event.  A  similar 
association,  and  a  contrast  oetween  the  first  and  last 
Pentecost,  appears  to  have  been  present  to  St.  Paul's 
mind  in  2  Cor.  iii.  The  law  g^ven  at  Sinai  is  the 
'^ministration  of  death,"  and  is  contrasted  with  the 
"ministration  of  the  Spirit" — the  letter  that  killeth 
with  the  Spirit  that  giveth  life.  (Comp.  also  Gal.  iv. 
24—26,  and  Heb.  xii.  l^— 24.)  The  word  "  speciaUy  " 
is  not  in  the  Hebrew  of  this  verse. 

The  day  .  «  .  in  Horeb  is  not  onl^  to  be 
regarded  as  a  special  subject  of  instruction ;  it  is  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter. 

Gather  me  the  people  together.—The  Greek  here 
is  iKKKrialatroy,  which  might  be  paraphrased  according 
to  New  Testament  langnage,  **  Form  a  Church  of  this 
people."  The  "day  of  &e  assembly"  alluded  to  in 
this  and  other  passages  (as  chap.  x.  4)  may  be  similarly 
paraphrased  as  "  the  day  of  the  Church."  It  seems  to 
be  the  source  of  the  expression  used  by  St.  Stephen, "  the 
Church  in  the  wilderness "  (Acts  vii.  38).  Thus  the 
analogy  between  Israel's  reoeiviuff  the  letter  of  the  law 
at  Sinai,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jerusalem  is 
still  further  brought  out. 

W  Darkness,  olouds,  and  thick  darkness.— 
The  "  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest "  of  Heb. 
xii.  18. 

(13)  His  covenant  •  •  •  ten  oommandments.— 
See  on  chap.  v. 


They  a/re  not  to 
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judgments,  that  ye  might  do  them  in 
the  land  whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it. 
(15)  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto 
yourselves;  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of 
similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire :  <^^>  lest  ye  corrupt 
yourselves,  and  make  you  a  graven 
image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the 
likeness  of  male  or  female,  ^^>  the  like- 
ness of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth, 
the  likeness  of  any  winged  fowl  that 
fiieth  in  the  air,  ^^  the  l&eness  of  any 
thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  the 
likeness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the  waters 
beneath  the  earth :  (^)  and  lest  thou  lift 
up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when 
thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and 
the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven^ 
shouldest  be  driven  to  worship  them, 
and  serve  them,  which  the  Lobd  thy 
Grod  hath  ^  divided  unto  all  nations 
imder  the  whole  heaven.  (*^)  But  the 
Lobd  hath  taken  you,  and  brought  you 
forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  even  out 
of  Egypt,  to  be  unto  him  a  people  of  in- 
heritance, as  ye  a/re  this  day.  (^^)  Fur- 
thermore the  Lobd  was  angry  with  me 
for  your  sakes,  and  sware  ti^at  I  should 
not  go  over  Jordan,  and  that  I  should 
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not  go  in  unto  that  good  land,  which 
the  Lobd  thy  Grod  giveth  thee /or  an  in- 
heritance :  ^^)  but  I  must  die  in  this 
land,  I  must  not  go  over  Jordan :  but 
ve  shall  go  over,  and  possess  that  good 
land.  (^^  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,- lest 
ye  forget  the  covenant  of  the  Lobd  your 
Gk>d,  which  he  made  with  you,  and  make 
you  a  graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of 
any  thing,  which  the  Lobd  thy  Grod  hath 
forbidden  thee.  (^)Por«theLoBDthyGod 
is  a  consuming  fire,  even  a  jealous  God. 
(25)  When  thou  shalt  beget  children, 
and  children's  children,  and  ye  shall 
have  remained  long  in  the  land,  and 
shall  corrupt  yov/rselves,  and  ms^e  a 
graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of  any 
thing,  and  shall  do  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lobd  thy  God,  to  provoke  him  to 
anger :  <^)  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to 
wi&ess  against  vou  this  day,  that  ye 
shall  soon  utterly  perish  from  off  me 
land  whereunto  ye  go  over  Jordan  to 
possess  it;  ye  shall  not  prolong  your 
days  upon  it,  but  shall  utterlv  be  de- 
stroyed. <^)And  the  Lobd  shall  scatter 
Jrou  among  the  nations,  and  ye  shall  be 
efb  few  in  number  among  the  heathen, 
whither  the  Lobd  shall  lead  you. 
(28)  And  there  ye  shall  serve  gods,  the 


He  wrote  them.— See  on  chap.  x.  2. 

(15)  Ye  saw  no  nianner  of  similitude.— The 
worship  of  the  invisible  JehoTah  is  here  specially 
insisted  on.  The  difficnl^  of  learning  to  worship 
one  whom  we  cannot  see  is,  happily,  one  which  onr 
education  does  not  enable  ns  to  realise  in  its  relation 
to  Israel  of  old.  All  nations  had  their  visible  sym- 
bols of  deity.  Centaries  afterwards  the  world  de- 
scribed the  followers  of  Christ  as  Atheists,  because 
they  had  no  visible  Qod.  It  is  especially  recorded 
in  praise  of  Moses  that  "he  endured  as  seeing  Hun 
who  is  invisible  "  (Keb.  zi.  27). 

(16)  iiest  ye  corrupt  .  .  .  and  make.~The  con- 
nection between  idolatry  and  corruption  is  twofold. 
First,  it  changes  "  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  Ood  " 
into  an  image  of  His  corruptible  creatures.  Secondly,  it 
always  ends  in  corrupting  the  idolater.  Man  was  made 
to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  Qod*B  hands.  He 
cannot  worship  anything  in  creation,  which  he  was  not 
intended  to  rule.  He  can  only  fulfil  his  destiny  when 
he  strives  after  the  Divine  likeness,  rising  to  that 
which  is  above  him,  instead  of  stooping  to  tnat  which 
is  below. 

(17, 18)  Likeness  of  any  beast  .  •  .  fowl  •  .  .— 
There  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  animal  idolatry  of 
Egrpt  here. 

m  The  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars.— 
The  purest  worship  of  antiquity — that  which  we  find 
among  the  Persians — ^hardly  escaped  this  snare. 

Which  the  Lord  thy  Gkxl  hath  divided  unto 
aU  nations.— The  heavenly  bodies  could  never  be 
regarded  as  special  protectors  of  any  one  nation.    But 


Jehovah  was  pledged  to  be  the  God  of  Israel  This 
appears  to  be  the  anpiment  of  verses  19  and  20. 

(21-2S)  The  Lord  was  angry  with  me  for  your 
sakes  ...  I  must  die  in  this  land  .  .  .  but 
ye  shall  go  over  .  .  .  Take  heed  unto  your- 
selves.—The  argument  appears  to  be  this :  "  I  cannot 
go  with  you  to  warn  you;  therefore  take  the  more 
need  when  you  are  alone."  The  same  line  of  thought 
appears  in  St.  Paul's  last  appeal  to  Timothy :  *'  Fufil 
thy  ministry;  for  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered" 
(2  Tim.  iv.  6). 

(2*)  The  Lord  thy  G-od  is  a  consuming  fire.— 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  use 
of  this  in  chap.  xii.  29,  to  enforce  the  lessons  not 
of  Sinai,  but  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  voice  of  "  TShn. 
that  spcNftketh  from  heaven "  by  the  Spirit  whom  He 
has  sent. 

(^)  Shall  have  remained  long.—Literally,  shall 
slumber — a  very  suggestive  expression.  Prosperity 
often  sends  true  reunion  to  sleep,  and  brings  con- 
ventional, or  fashionable,  religion  in  its  stead. 

(27)  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  you.— Our 
familiarity  with  this  fact  in  history  must  not  blind 
us  to  its  force  when  uttered  as  a  prophecy.  The 
fact  that  the  Jews  were  taken  captive  for  idolatrr, 
and  dispersed  for  the  rejection  of  Jssus,  is  a  remark- 
able proof  that  the  real  reason  why  they  were  brought 
into  Canaan,  and  kept  there,  was  to  be  witnesses  for 
Jehovah. 

(28)  And  there  ye  shall  serve  gods,  the  work 
of  men's  hands.— That  is,  "  you  shall  be  in  bondage 
to  them,"  being  ruled  by  their  worshippers.    And  so 
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work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone, 
which  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat, 
nor  smelL  ^®)  But  if  from  thence  thou 
shalt  seek  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt 
find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thjr  soul.  ^*)  When 
thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all  these 
things  ^  are  come  upon  thee,  even  in  the 
latter  days,  if  thou  turn  to  the  Lord 
fhy  God,  and  shalt  be  obedient  unto 
his  voice  5  ^^  (for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
a  mercifdl  God;)  he  will  not  forsake 
thee,  neither  destroy  thee,  nor  forget 
the  covenant  of  thy  fathers  which  he 
Bware  unto  them. 

(38)  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are 
past,  which  were  before  thee,  since  the 
day  that  God  created  man  upon  the 
earth,  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of 
heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there 
hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this  great 
thing  19,  or  hath  been  heard  like  itP 
^)  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as 
thou  ha^  heard,  and  live?  ^^^  Or  hath 
God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a 
nation  from  the  midst  of  another  nation, 
by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  won- 
ders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand, 
and  by  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  by 
great  terrors,  according  to  all  that  the 
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Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in  Egypt 
before  your  eyes  ?  ^^^  Unto  thee  it  was 
shewed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that 
the  Lord  he  is  God ;  there  is  none  else 
beside  him.  (^)  Out  of  heaven  he  made 
thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that  he  might 
instruct  thee :  and  upon  earth  he 
shewed  thee  his  great  fire;  and  thou 
heardest  his  words  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire.  ^^  And  because  he  loved  thy 
fikthers,  therefore  he  chose  their  seed 
after  tiiem,  and  brought  thee  out  in  his 
sight  with  his  mighty  power  out  of 
E^pt ;  W  to  drive  out  nations  from 
before  thee  greater  and  mightier  than 
thou  arty  to  bring  thee  in,  to  give  thee 
their  land  for  an  inheritance,  2^  it  ie 
this  d^. 

(39)  Ejiow  therefore  this  dav,  and  con- 
sider it  in  thine  heart,  that  tne  Lord  he 
is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath :  there  is  none  else. 
(40)  Thou  shalt  keep  therefore  his  sta- 
tutes, and  his  commandments,  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children 
after  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest' pro- 
long thy  days  upon  the  earth,  which  the 
Lord  thy  Gfod  giveth  thee,  for  ever. 

(^)  Then  Moses  severed  three  cities  on 
this  side  Jordan  toward  the  sun  rising ; 


Bashi  ei^laiiiB  it.  CaptiTity  was  the  ineajis  of  eradi- 
eatm£  idolatry  from  Israel  rather  than  encouraging 
it.  Snt  the  cause  of  a  people  and  its  idols  is  so 
eonstantly  identified  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  those 
who  are  in  bondage  to  a  nation  may  natnraUy  be 
described  as  in  bondage  to  its  gods.  The  gods  were 
eren  held  to  be  sharers  in  the  captivity  of  the 
nation.  It  is  said  of  Bel  and  Nebo,  in  Isa.  zlvi.  2, 
*'They  conld  not  deliver  .  .  .  but  thenuelvea  are 
gone  into  captivity.** 

(29,  80,  81)  CJomp.  chap.  xxx.  1 — 5  for  a  more  ex- 
plicit promise  and  prophecy  of  the  same  thmg,  and 
see  Note  on  that  passage. 

(88)  For  ask  now  .  .  •  whether  there  hath 
been  any  such  thing.— The  same  argument  is 
afterwards  employed  by  St.  Panl  (Bom.  zi.  29)  for  the 
restoration  of  Israel/,  "for  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
€k>d  are  without  repentance, **  i.e.,  irrevoeable.  He 
did  not  go  and  take  Him  a  nation  oat  of  the  midst 
of  another  nation  in  order  to  abandon  them  at  last. 
He^  never  did  so  mnch  in  the  way  of  personal  and 
▼isiUe  interposition  for  any  people;  and  He  will  not 
forsake  the  work  of  B^  own  hands.  Moses  had 
preyed  the  trath  of  what  he  says  here  in  many  scenes 
of  sin  and  peril  averted  by  his  own  intercession. 
(See  especially  Nnm.  zit.  11^21,  and  comp.  1  Sam. 
zii.  22.) 

(37)  Because  he  loved  thy  fathers.— The  rea- 
sons for  Grod's  choice  of  Israel  are  frequently  stated 
m  this  book;  and  they  are  always  stated  in  snch  a 


way  as  to  enforce  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty, 
ana  to  show  the  Israelites  that  their  own  merit  was 
in  no  way  the  gronnd  of  God's  choice. 

(80)  Know  therefore  .  .  .  and  ooncdder.— 
"  Consider,"  t.e.,  reckon  (the  word  for  "  impute  "  and 
"  account "  in  St.  Paul's  argument  to  the  Romans). 
Do  not  indulge  any  polytheistic  notions  r^ffarding  the 
Deity.  "To  us  were  is  but  One  Qod.  If  everr 
nation  has  its  separate  deity,  how  is  it  that  Jehovah 
controls  them  all  P  His  various  dealings  with  Egyp- 
tians, Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Amorites,  as 
well  as  with  Inaelites  and  Ganaanites,  mark  Him  as 
Lord  of  all.  "There  is  none  else."  There  are  no 
more  goda ;  if  you  desire  to  leave  Him  behind,  there 
is  no  one  else  to  serve.  Compare  Isa.  xliv.  8:  "Is 
there  a  Gk>d  beside  meP  yea,  there  is  no  Bock.  I 
know  not  any." 

The  Appointment  of  Thbeb  Cities  of 

Befuqe. 

(41)  Then  Uoses  serered.— The  word  "then" 
appears  to  be  a  note  of  time.  It  would  seem  that  the 
appointment  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Jordan  actually  followed  this  discourse. 

On  this  side  Jordan.— Heb.,  &'  *eber  hay-yardSn. 
The  expression  is  here  defined  by  the  words  that  follow, 
"tomira  the  sun-rising,"  and  it  need  not,  therefore,  be 
takmi  to  fix  the  writer's  point  of  view.  By  itself,  the 
expression  would  naturally  mean,  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan. 
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(^)  that  the  slayer  might  flee  thither, 
which  should  loll  his  neighbour  una- 
wares, and  hated  him  not  in  times  past; 
and  that  fleeing  unto  one  of  these  cities 
he  might  live :  ^^^  namely,  •  Bezer  in 
the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  countir,  of 
the  Beubenites ;  and  Bamoth  in  Giiead, 
of  the  Gradites ;  and  Golan  in  Bashan, 
of  the  Manassites. 

(**)  And  this  is  the  law  which  Moses 
set  before  the  children  of  Israel: 
<^)  these  are  the  testimonies,  and  the 
statutes,  and  the  judCTients,  which 
Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
afker  thej  came  forth  out  of  Egypt, 
(^)  on  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  vsdley 
over  against  Beth-peor,  in  the  land  of 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt 
at  Heshbon,  whom  Moses  and  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel  *  smote,  after  they  were 
come  forth  out  of  Egypt :  <*'')  and  they 
possessed  his  land,  and  the  land  ^  of  Og 
king  of  Bashan,  two  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites, which  were  on  this  side  Jordan  to- 
ward the  sun  rising ;    <^)  from  Aroer, 
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which  is  by  the  bank  of  the  river  Amon, 
even  unto  mount  Sion,  which  is 
Hermon,  ^^)  and  all  the  plain  on  this 
side  Jordan  eastward,  even  unto  the  sea 
of  the  plain,  under  the  '  springs  of 
Pisgah. 

CHAPTEE  v.— (1)  And  Moses  called 
all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them.  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  statutes  and  judgments 
which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this  day, 
that  ye  may  learn  them,  and  ^keep, 
and  do  them.  <2>  •  The  Lobd  our  Grod 
made  a  covenant  with  us  in  Horeb. 
(3)  The  LosD  made  not  this  covenant 
with  our  fathers,  but  with  us,  even,  us, 
who  are  all  of  us  here  alive  this  day. 
(*)  The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to 
face  in  the  mount  out  of  we  midst  of 
the  fire,  <^)  (I  stood  between  the  Lord 
and  you  at  that  time,  to  shew  you  the 
worJ  of  the  Loed:  for  ye  were  afraid  by 
reason  of  the  fire,  and  went  not  up  into 
the  mount;)  saying, 

^®)/I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 


(^)  Beser  is  as  yei  unidentified. 

Hamoth  in  Gilead,  though  famous  in  the  histoTy 
of  Israel  as  the  scene  of  iJiab's  death  and  of  the 
anointing  of  Jehu  (1  Kings  xzi.  and  2  Kings  ix.)>  is  also 
as  yet  unknown. 

Golan  has  given  a  name  to  the  district  of  Gkiulon. 
itis.  But  it  is  as  yet  also  unknown.  We  may  hope 
that  when  the  survey  of  Eastern  Palestine  is  concluded, 
these  ancient  sites  wiQ  be  recovered. 

Second  Discourse. 

(^*-^)  These  words  form  an  introduction  to  the 
second  discourse,  which  occupies  the  larger  portion  of 
the  book — ^from  chap.  v.  1  to  the  end  ci  chap.  xxvi.  There 
is  no  real  break  between.  The  present  introduction 
differs  from  what  we  find  in  chap.  L  1.  There  is  no  inti- 
mation that  this  portion  of  Deuteronomy  was  a  repetition 
of  what  had  been  delivered  between  Sinai  and  £^esh- 
bamea.  What  follows  is  said  to  have  been  spoken  in 
the  land  of  Sihon  and  Og,  after  the  conquest  by  Israel. 

(46)  On  this  side  Jordan.— Literalljr,  on  the  other 
side.  The  same  expression  in  verse  47  is  defined  by 
the  addition,  "  towara  the  sun-risinff." 

The  whole  passage  (verses  4i  i5)  may  he  editorial^ 
and  added  by  Joshua  in  Canaan.  But  there  is  no  neees- 
sitfff  for  this  view. 

m  Mount  Sion.— See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  9. 

/V. 

Thb  chapter  contains  a  recapitulation  of  the  Deca- 
logue itself  and  of  the  circumstances  of  its  delivery. 
The  repetition  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  the  true 
beginning  of  the  Deuteronomy,  as  their  first  delivery 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Law  itself. 

(1)  And  Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said.— 
What  follows  is  thus  presented  to  us  as  an  actual  ex- 
hortation, not  merely  a  portion  of  a  book. 
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The  statutes  wd  judgments.— The  religious 
ordinances  and  vnstitutione,  and  the  general  require^ 
ments.  The  mention  of  these  is  prefixed  to  the  Deca- 
logue, of  which  they  are  only  the  application — to  a 
special  people  under  special  circumstances.  More  pre- 
cisely, the  words  apply  rather  to  what  follows  the  Deca- 
logue than  to  the  Ten  Commandments  themselvea  (See 
chap.  vi.  1.) 

(2)  The  Lord  our  God  made  a  covenant 
with  UB  in  Horeb. — It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  Law  ie  a  covenant  in  its  very  form.  (See  Note 
on  verse  6.) 

(3)  n'ot  .  .  •  with  our  fathers,  but  with  us.— 
That  is,  according  to  the  usage  of  ihe  Hebrew  language  in 
drawinfi^  contrasts,  not  only  with  our  fathers  (who  actually 
heard  it),  but  toith  tia  also,  who  were  in  the  loins  of  our 
fathers,  and  for  whom  the  covenant  was  intended  no 
less  than  for  them ;  and,  in  fact,  every  man  who  was 
above  forty-two  at  the  time  of  this  discourse  might 
actually  remember  the  day  at  Sinai. 

(4)  The  Lord  talkea  with  you  face  to  face. 
— ^Yet  thev  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  ^chap.  iv.  12), 
i.e,,  no  visible  form ;  but  the  very  words  oi  God  reached 
their  ears.  So  in  Exod.  xx.  22,  "  Ye  have  seen  that  I 
have  talked  with  you  from  heaven." 

(^)  In  this  verse  a  colon  seems  too  lai^e  a  ston  after 
"  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Perhaps  it  should  rather  be 
read  thus :  "  I  stood  between  Jehovah  and  you  at  that 
time  (for  ye  were  afraid  by  reason  of  the  fire),  and  ye 
went  not  up  into  the  mount."  The  cause  of  their  not 
going  up  into  the  mount  was  not  their  fear,  but  the 
express  prohibition  of  Jehovah,  as  may  be  seen  by 
Exod.  xix. 

(6)  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d.— It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  this  sentence  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Decalogue,  and  also  the  first  part.  The  declaration  of 
Divine  relationship,  wjth  all  that  it  implies — ^the  cove- 
nanted adoption  of  Israel  by  Jehovah— ^eeecKea  all  the 
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Commcmdmenta. 


brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
from  the  house  of  ^  bonda^.  <^>  Thou 
shalt  have  none  other  gods  oefore  me. 

(8)  Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  any  gra- 
▼en  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters 
beneath  the  earth :  (^>  thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  unto  them,  nor  serve 
them :  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a 
jealous  God,  "visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  me,  <^^)  *  and  shewing  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and 
keep  wj  commandments. 

^)  liiou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  LoBD  thy  God  in  vain:  for  the  Lobd 
will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh 
his  name  in  vain. 

(^)  Keep  the  sabbath  day  to  sanctify 
it,  as  the  Lobd  thv  Grod  hath  com- 
manded thee.  <^>  Six  days  thou  shalt 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work :    <^*>  but 
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the  seventh  day  is  the  ^  sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God:  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy 
daughter,  nor  thy  manservant,  nor  thy 
maidservant,  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine 
ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  thy 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates ;  that 
thy  manservant  and  thy  maidservant 
may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  ^^)  And  re- 
member that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  brou^t  thee  out  thence  through  a 
mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretched  out 
arm :  therefore  the  Lobd  thy  God  com- 
manded thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day. 

<^*)  Honour  thy  fatiier  and  thy  mother, 
as  the  Lobd  thy  God  hath  commanded 
thee ;  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged, 
and  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee,  in 
the  land  which  the  Lobd  thy  God  giveth 
thee. 

W  d  Thou  shalt  not  kiU. 

(18)  e  Neither  shalt  thou  commit  adul- 
tery. 


requiremetfUa  of  the  Law,  The  Law  is,  therefore,  prima- 
iw  a  covenant  in  the  strictest  sense. 

(7)  Thou  ahalt  have  none  other  gods  before 
me. — ^LiteraUv,  ufon  my  face,  in  addition  to  my  pre- 
eenee;  or,  as  Kashi  savs,  **  in  any  place  where  I  am,  that 
is,  in  the  whole  worla."  "  Whiuier  shall  I  go  from  Thv 
Spirit,  or  whither  shaU  I  flee  from  Thy  face  ?  "  Idols 
are,  at  the  very  best,  only  masks  which  man  puts  upon 
the  face  of  Grod,  insulting  to  1^  di^ty,  and  tending 
to  conceal  Him  from  onr  view. 

(8, 9)  These  two  verses  should  be  closely  connected, 
according  to  the  idiom  of  the  original, "  Thon  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  of  these  things  for  the  pv/rpoee  of 
bowiBg  down  to  them  or  worshipping  them." 

(»)  Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fletthers  upon 
the  children. — There  are  no  sins  which  so  snrely 
entail  penal  consequences  npon  succeeding  generations 
as  the  abominations  of  idolatry.  All  idolatry  means 
the  degradation  of  the  Divine  image  in  man.  !bnt  it  is 
not  meant  here  that  the  soul  of  the  son  shall  die  for  the 
father.  The  penalty  extends  only  **  to  them  that  hate 
me." 

(10)  Them  that  love  me.— We  have  an  echo  of 
this  commandment  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour :  "  If 
yo  love  me,  keep  mj  commandments  "  (John  ziv.  15). 
The  promise  of  His  presence  with  us  through  the 
"  oth^  Comforter  "  compensates  for  the  absence  of  any 
visible  image.  As  love  m  this  verse  is  practical,  so  is 
hatred  in  Die  previous  verse.  To  hate  Uod  is  to  dis- 
obey EQs  commandments. 

(")  Take  ...  in  vain.— literally,  Thou  shaU  not 
put  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  €hd  to  vanity :  i.e,,  to 
an^hing  that  is  false,  or  hollow,  or  unreal.  Primarily, 
it  18  false  swearing  that  is  forbidden  here ;  but  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  to  vain  and  rash  swearing,  or  the 
light  use  of  the  Name  without  real  cause,  is  snmciently 
obvious. 


(12—15)  The  language  of  this  commandment  is  identi. 
cal  with  the  form  it  i^kes  in  Exodus  only  so  far  as  the 
13th  and  14th  verses  are  concerned ;  and  even  here  the 
raecial  mention  of  the  ox  and  the  ass  is  confined  to 
Deuteronomv.  The  introduction  and  the  close  of  the 
command,  wnich  gives  the  reason  for  it,  are  different 
here.  The  reason  drawn  from  the  creation  is  not  men- 
tioned; the  reason  drawn  from  the  exodus  is.  This 
fact  illustrates  the  observation  that  in  Deuteronomy  we 
find  "the  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuch."  If  for  the 
exodus  of  Israel  we  substitute  here  "  the  exodus  of 
Christ,  which  He  accomplished  at  Jerusalem,"  not  so 
much  by  His  death  as  by  Hie  resurrection,  we  have 
a  reason  for  keeping  not  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Lord's 
Day, 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  Israelites  had 
express  authority  g^ven  them  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  upon  Oentiles,  when  these  could  be  re- 
garded as  **  strangers  within  their  gates."  The  words 
Isa.  IvL  6  seem  to  show  that  **  strimgers "  who  "  took 
hold  of  the  covenant"  of  Jehovah  were  expected  to 
"  keep  His  sabbath  from  polluting  it."  For  an  example 
of  its  enforcement,  see  Nehemiah  xiii.  16,  20,  21. 

If  any  difficulty  is  felt  at  the  variation  of  the  form  of 
the  commandment  from  that  which  we  have  in  Exodus, 
it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  the  commund  Uself  is 
not  altered,  as  appears  by  verses  13, 14,  compared  with 
Exod.  XX.  9,  10;  and  secondly,  that  in  this  exhorta- 
tion Moses  calls  Israel  to  hear  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments which  he,  as  their  mediator,  commands  them,  and 
that  he  is  free  to  enforce  them  by  such  reasons  as  may 
seem  to  him  beat. 

(16)  That  it  may  go  well  with  thee  .  .  .—In 
this  form  St.  Paul  cites  the  commandment  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (chap.  vi.  2,  3).  As  to  what 
may  be  made  of  this  promise,  see  a  Note  on  chap.  xxiL 
7,  and  a  quotation  from  the  Talmud  on  the  point. 

(17—20)  The  wordingof  these  four  commandments  is 
the  same  with  that  of  JSxod. 
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(10) « Neither  shalt  thou  steal. 

(^)  Neither  shalt  thou  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbour. 

(21)  *  Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  neither  shalt  thou 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  his  field, 
or  his  manservant,  or  his  maidservant, 
his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is 
thy  neighbour's. 

(^)  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto 
all  your  assembly  in  the  mount  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and 
of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great 
voice :  and  he  added  no  more.  And  he 
wrote  them  in  two  tables  of  stone,  and 
delivered  them  unto  me.  ^^^  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  ye  heard  the  voice 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  (for 
the  mountain  did  bum  with  fire,)  that 

Je  came  near  unto  me,  even  aJl  the 
eads  of  your  tribes,  and  your  elders ; 
(^)  and  ye  said.  Behold,  the  Lobd  our 
God  hath  shewed  us  his  gloiy  and  his 
greatness,  and  ^  we  have  heard  his  voice 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  we  have 
seen  this  day  that  God  doth  talk  with 
man,  and  he  ^  liveth.  <*^)  Now  therefore 
why  should  we  die  ?  for  this  great  fire 
will  consume  us :  if  we  ^  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  our  God  any  more,  then  we 
shall  die.     (^)  For  who  is  there  of  all 


a  Rom.  IS.0. 


6  Bom.  7. 7. 


eSx.l0.1ft. 


dch.4.81 


iHebn  add  to  k«ar. 


«  Ex.  D.  19. 


fiesh,  that  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the 
living  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  &re,  as  we  Aave,  and  lived  ?  (^>  Go 
thou  near,  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord 
our  Gk>d  shall  say :  and  ^  speak  thou  un- 
to us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall 
speak  unto  thee ;  and  we  will  hear  it, 
and  do  it. 

<28)  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of 
your  words,  when  ye  spake  unto  me; 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  I  have 
heard  the  voice  of  the  words  of  this 
people,  which  they  have  spoken  unto 
thee :  they  have  well  said  all  that  they 
have  spoken.  <®)  0  that  there  were  sucn 
an  heart  in  them,  that  they  would  fear 
me,  and  keep  all  my  commandments 
always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them, 
and  with  their  children  for  ever! 
(»)  Gk)  say  to  them,  Get  you  into  your 
tents  again.  (^^>  But  as  for  thee,  stand 
thou  here  by  me,  and  I  will  speak  unto 
thee  all  the  commandments,  and  the 
statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  thou 
shalt  teach  them,  that  they  may  do 
them  in  the  land  which  I  give  them  to 
possess  it.  W  Ye  shall  observe  to  do 
therefore  as  the  Lord  your  Gk>d  hath 
commanded  you :  ye  shall  not  turn  a- 
side  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
(S3)  Y^  shall  walk  in  all  the  ways  which 


(21)  His  field.— These  words  are  not  found  in 
Exod.  XX.  The  children  of  Israel  had  now  become,  or 
were  just  abont  to  become,  landowners;  hence  the 
addition  is  appropriate  in  this  ^ace.  l^ere  is  also 
another  slight  verbal  alteration.  One  word  only  is  nsed 
for  "  covet "  in  Exod.  xx.  17 ;  here  two  are  employed. 
The  idea  of  the  one  is  to  "  delight  in,"  and  the  other  to 
"lust  after." 

(22)  He  added  no  more — i,e..  He  spoke  no  more 
in  this  manner ;  or,  there  were  only  ten  commandments. 
So  verse  25  :  "If  we  add  to  hear  " — Le.,  in  this  fashion. 

(23—27)  The  roeech  of  the  elders  to  Moses  is  more 
fully  and  exactly  described  here  than  in  Exod.  xx., 
where  it  is  briefly  summarised  as  expressing  the  mind 
of  the  whole  people. 

(25)  Why  should  we  die  P— The  instinctiTe  dread 
of  death  awakened  by  the  Divine  presence,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  declaration  of  the  Divine  law,  beairs 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  truth  that  man  was  made  to 
bear  the  Divine  likeness,  and  to  live  a  holy  life. 

(26)  For  who  is  there  of  all  flesh,  that  haih 
heard. — ^A  famous  passage  in  the  Talmud  makes  all 
nations  hear  the  words  of  the  Law,  every  people  in 
its  own  language.  The  thought  is  remarkable  as  oring- 
ing  out  a  further  analogy  oetween  the  revelation  at 
Sinai  and  the  revelation  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  when 
everv  man  heard  in  his  own  language  the  wonderful 
worKs  of  (jrod. 
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(2S-81)  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your 
words  •  .  . — ^The  Divine  comment  on  the  words  of 
the  people  is  recorded  only  in  Deuteronomy;  but 
in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of  it,  we  must 
refer  to  chap,  xviii.  18,  19.  It  will  appear  by  com- 
parison of  the  two  passages  that  the  promise  of  the 
prophet  like  unto  Moses  was  g^ven  at  this  very  time : 
"Tney  have  well  said  all  that  they  have  spoken.  I 
will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  breth- 
ren, like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  His 
mouth."  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  He  who 
gave  the  Law  from  Sinai  "  in  blackness  and  darkness 
and  tempest "  should,  on  that  very  day,  acknowledge 
the  need  of  a  different  form  of  teaching  for  tus 
people,  and  should  promise  it  then  and  tnere.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  He  "whose  voice  then 
shook  the  earth"  is  the  very  same  Person  who 
"speaketh  from  heaven"  now.  He  who  pronounced 
the  Law  in  the  letter  writes  it  on  the  heart  by  His 
Spirit.  The  Angel  of  the  covenant  and  the  Prophet 
like  unto  Moses  are  one.  He  who  gave  the  Law  on 
Sinai  died  under  it  on  Calvary,  and  provided  for  ita 
observance  for  ever. 

(29)  o  that  there  were  suoh  an  heart  in  them. 
— ^Literally,  Who  will  give  that  there  shcdl  be  this  heart 
in  them,  to  fear  me,  and  to  keep  aU  my  commandmentM 
aU  the  day$?  He  who  asked  the  question  has  also 
supplied  the  answer:  "I  wiU  put  my  laws  in  their 
hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them."  Or,, 
more  exactly,  in  Heb.  viiL  10,  *'  Giving  my  laws  inta 


ne  Law 


DEUTEEONOMY,  VI. 


Explaiiwd* 


the  LoBD  your  God  hath  commanded 
you,  that  ye  may  live,  and  that  it  may 
6e  well  with  you,  and  that  ye  may  pro- 
long yowr  days  in  the  land  which  ye 
shall  possess. 

CHAPTEE  VI.— (i>  Now  these  are  the 
commandments,  the  statutes,  and  the 
judgments,  which  the  Lobd  your  Grod 
commanded  to  teach  you,  that  ye  might 
do  them  in  the  land  whither  ye  ^  go  to 
possess  it :  (^)  that  thou  mi^htest  fear 
the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  Si  his  sta- 
tutes and  his  commandments,  which  I 
command  thee,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and 
thy  son's  son,  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 
and  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged. 


I  Hetiif  poM  OMfr. 


a  ch.  10.  It  J  Matt. 
32.  ST;  Mtfk  12. 
80;  Lake  10.  r. 
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fl  Heb.i  whM,  or, 
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(3)  Hear  therefore,  0  Israel,  and 
observe  to  do  it ;  that  it  may  be  well 
with  thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase 
mightily,  as  the  Lobd  Gk>d  of  thy 
farthers  hath  promised  thee,  in  the  land 
that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

(^)  Hear,  0  Israel :  the  Lobd  our  God 
is  one  Lobd  :  ^'^  and  'thou  shalt  love 
the  Lobd  thy  Gk>d  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
might.  ^*)  And  *  these  words,  which  I 
command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 
heart :  (^)  and  thou  shalt  ^  teach  them 
diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and 


their  miderstandiiiK)  I  vnU  also  write  them  npon  their 
hearts."  The  need  of  a  Mediator  like  thexnselYes  was 
well  stated  by  the  people;  it  was  also  met  by  Him  who 
said,  "  They  have  well  said  all  that  they  have  spoken." 

VL 

FiBST  POBTION  OF  THE  GOMMEKTABT  ON  THS 

Law  (chaps,  vi. — ^xi.). 

(1)  These  are  the  oommandments,  the  statutes, 
and  the  judgments,  whioh  the  Lord  .  •  .  com- 
manded .  .  .  that  ye  might  do  them  in  the 
land. — ^After  the  Decalogne  itself  has  been  recapitu- 
lated, Moses  proceeds  to  apply  its  principles  to  the 
conduct  of  Israel  in  the  promised  land.  The  first 
part  of  the  application  is  more  general,  and  concerns 
fhe  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah,  who  has  brought 
ihem  from  ^gjpt  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
poromised  land.  This  portion  concludes  with  chap.  zL 
The  precepts  that  follow  are  particular,  and  concern 
the  land  of  Israel  viewed  as  the  seat  of  (1)  the  worship 
and  (2)  the  hinadom  of  Jehorih.  But  the  whole  dis- 
course, from  chap.  iy.  44  to  the  end  of  chap,  xzvi., 
is  presented  to  us  as  one  unbroken  whole.  (See 
Litrodiictito  for  a  complete  analysis.) 

The  commandments. — ^Literally,  this  is  the  com- 
wumdment,  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments.  The 
"  commandment "  is  the  diUy  imposed  on  Israel  by  the 
eoyenant  of  the  ten  wordch— its  application  to  their 
daily^  liyes.  This  application  includes  (1)  statutes, 
religious  6rdinances,  or   institutions;   and  (2)  ju^- 
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ments,  requirements,  actuid  rules  of  behayiour 
two  words  "statutes''  and  ''judgments,"  in  the  ori- 
ginal, may  sometimes  represent  two  aspects  of  the 
same  thing.  For  example,  the  Passover  is  an  or- 
dinaace,  or  "statute,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  an  "insti- 
tution." The  rules  for  its  observance  are  "judg- 
ments," or  requirements.  The  thing  itself  is  per- 
manent; the  rules  for  its  observance  may  vary.  It 
was  originally  eaten  standin«^,  and  in  haste.  But  after 
Israel  was  at  rest,  it  was  eaten  by  them  reclining,  and 
in  an  attitude  of  repose.  Again,  the  moral  law  as  a 
whole  was  eternal;  but  its  application  to  the  life 
of  Israel  was  very  different  from  its  application  to 
ourselves.  The  word  here  rendered  "  commandments  " 
is  now  commonly  employed  by  the  Jews  to  signify 
any  religious  duty  or  good  work. 


(3)  That  ye  may  increase  mightily  ...  in 
the  land. — ^The  position  of  Israel  in  the  land,  and 
their  continuance  therein,  depended  entirely  on  their 
f nlfilment  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  brought 
there — the  observance  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  as  it 
applied  to  their  peculiar  situation. 

t^  6)  Hear,  O  Israel  .  .  .—These  two  verses  are 
styled  bry  our  Lord  "  the  first  and  great  command* 
ment "  m  the  Law.  The  first  words  of  the  Talmud 
concern  the  hours  when  this  f onn  should  be  recited 
in  daily  momiufi^  or  evening  prayer — "  Hear,  O  Israel : 
Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah."  The  unity  of 
Jehovah,  as  opposed  to  the  belief  in  "gods  many 
and  lords  many,  is  the  key-note  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
"iWe  worship  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in 
Unity."  But  this  truth,  though  visible  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  li^ht  of  the  New,  was  not  einpli. 
citly  revealea  until  it  came  forth  in  history,  when 
the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  both  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  represent 
Him  in  the  Church. 

(5)  With  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.--The  word  "  heart " 
has  been  taken  both  as  "thought"  and  "affection." 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  four  terms,  "  heart,  mindt  soul, 
and  strength,^  which  we  find  in  St.  Mark  xii.  30. 
Bashi  says  upon  the  expression  "all  thy  heart" — 
"with  both  natures"  (tne  good  and  evil  nature). 
"  With  all  thy  soul "  he  expounds  thus :  "  Even  though 
He  iake  it  (thy  life)  from  thee."  And  "  with  all  thy 
mi|^ht "  he  paraphrases  in  a  truly  practical  and  charac- 
tenstic  fashion,  "  With  all  thy  money,  for  you  some- 
times find  a  man  whose  money  is  dearer  to  him  tluui 
his  life  (or  body)."  Or,  as  an  altematiye,  "  in  every 
condition  which  He  allots  to  thee,  whether  prosperity 
or  chastisement.  And  so  He  says  in  David,  'I  will 
take  the  cu/p  of  salvation  (deliverances),  and  J  wiU  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord '  (Ps.  cxvL  13) ;  and  sgain. 
'  I  shall  Jmd  trouhle  and  heaviness,  and  I  wiU  caU 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord ' "  (verses  3,  4.)  It  is  an 
interesting  iUustration  of  the  passage,  though  the 
verbal  connection  on  which  it  is  based  wm  not 
hold. 

(7)  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently.— 
The  same  Jewish  commentator  remarks  that  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  answering  anything  that  a  man 
might  asL    Had  this  system  of  education  been  carried 
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Gad  in  the  Promised  Land. 


when  thou  risest  np.  (^)  And  thon  shaJt 
bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand, 
and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between 
thine  eyes.  WAnd  thou  shalt  write 
them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and 
on  thy  gates. 

(10)  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  have  brought  thee  into 
the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy 
fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob,  to  give  thee  great  and  goodly 
cities,  which  thou  buildedst  not,  (^^^  and 
houses  fall  of  all  good  things^  which 
thou  fiUedst  not,  and  wells  digged, 
which  thou  diggedst  not,  vineyards  and 
olive  trees,  which  thou  plantedst  not ; 
'when  thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  be 
fuU;  OS)  then  beware  lest  thou  forget 
the  LoBD,  which  brought  thee  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  E^pt,  from  the  house 
of  1  bondage,  (i^)^^^  gi^ajt  *  fear  the 
LoBD  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  and  shalt 
swear  by  his  name.  (")  Te  shall  not  go 
after  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the 
people  which  are  round  about  you; 
f^>  (for  the  LoBD  thy  God  is  a  jealous 
Grod  among  you)  lest  the  anger  of  the 


a  ch.  8. 9, 10,  ftc 


Heb^  bondmen^ 
or,  tervanta. 
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c  Matt.  4. 7. 
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s  Heb.,  to  moiTMo. 


S  Heb.,  evil 


Lord  thy  Gk>d  be  kindled  against  thee, 
and  destroy  thee  frt>m  ofiE  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

<i®)  *Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord 
your  God,  ''as  ye  tempted  him  in 
Massah.  <^^)  Ye  shall  diligently  keep 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
Gk>d,  and  his  testimonies,  and  his  sta- 
tutes, which  he  hath  commanded  thee. 
^^)  And  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is 
right  and  good  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  :  that  it  may  be  well  with  the^ 
and  that  thou  mayest  go  in  and  possess 
the  good  land  which  the  Lord  sware 
unto  thy  fathers,  (^)  to  cast  out  all 
thine  enemies  from  before  thee,  as  the 
Lord  hath  spoken. 

(^)  And  when  thy  son  asketh  thee  ^  in 
time  to  come,  saymg.  What  mean  the 
testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and  the 

{'udgments,  which  the  Lord  our  God 
iai£  commanded  you  P  <^)  then  thou 
shalt  say  imto  mj  son.  We  were 
Pharaoh's  bondmen  m  Egypt ;  and  the 
Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  vdth  a 
mighty  hand :  W  and  the  Lord  shewed 
signs   and  wonders,  great  and  ^sore. 


on  from  the  first,  the  history  of  Israel  would  have 
been  very  diiferent  from  what  it  is. 

(8)  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  .  .  .—From  this 
precept  the  Jews  derive  the  ase  of  the  TephiUin,  the 
portions  of  the  Law  which  they  bind  npon  the  head 
or  arm  when  abont  to  pray. 

(10—18)  The  song  of  Moses  sapplies  a  prophetic  com. 
ment  upon  this  in  chap,  xzxii.  15 :  "  Jeshnmn  waxed  fat, 
and  kicked  .  .  .  then  ne  forsook  God."  "  In  all  time 
of  our  weaUk,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

as)  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
serve  him. — Literally,  Jehovah  thy^  Chd  thou  ahaU 
fear,  and  him  ehalt  thou  serve:  t.e.,  mm  only,  as  trans- 
lated by  the  LXX.,  and  cited  by  onr  Lord  in  His 
temptation.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  His  answers  to 
the  tempter  were  taken  not  only  from  Deuteronomy, 
but  from  one  and  the  same  portion  of  Deuteronomy — 
chaps.  Y. — X.  inclusive — ^the  portion  which  applies  the 
principles  of  the  Decaloene  to  Israel's  life. 

And  shalt  swear  by  his  name.-— Gomp.  Exod. 
xxiii.  13.  "fMake  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  ^ds." 
The  principle  was  not  unknown  to  the  patnarchs. 
Laban  appealed  to  the  "  God  of  Nahor,"  but  "  Jacob 
sware  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac  "  (Gren.  xxxi.  53). 
(Gomp.  Jer.  v.  7 :  '*  Thy  children  have  forsaken  me,  and 
sworn  by  .  .  .  no-eods.") 

(15)  From  off  the  ffeuse  of  the  earth.— Literally, 
of  the  ground.  Absolute  extermination  is  threatened 
by  the  fire  of  His  jealousy. 

(10)  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  yonr  God. 
— ^In  the  LXX.,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt,"  and  so  where 
our  Lord  used  it  against  the  tempter  (Matt.  iy.  and 
Luke  iy.). 
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As  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah.—  How  did 
they  tempt  Him  in  Massah  P  By  raising  the  unbeliey- 
in^  question,  ^*  Is  the  Lord  among  us,  or  not  P  "  (Exod. 
xyii.  7).  Eyen  by  the  side  of  Satui  upon  the  gdddy  pin- 
nacle of  the  Temple,  our  Sayiour  rernsed  to  doubt  the 
care  of  Jehoyah.  He  would  not  throw  Himself  from 
thence  into  the  arms  of  the  ansels  to  escape  Satan,  but 
*'  He  endured  as  seeing  Him  too  is  inyisiole."  To  this 
standard  of  action  Israel  was  called  in  face  of  the 
powers  of  eyil.    But  it  was  not  always  realised. 

as)  And  that  thou  mayest  go  in  and  possess. 
— This  should  be  taken  with  what  follows,  "  Possess,"  so 
as  *'  to  cast  out  all  thine  enemies  from  before  thee  *' 
(yerse  19).  There  was  no  question  now  whether  Israel 
should  pass  the  Jordan ;  but  how  far  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  would  be  completed,  or  within  what  period  of 
time,  depended  upon  their  faithfulness  to  His  decrees. 
That  it  was  delayed  by  their  disobedience  is  clear  from 
Judges  ii.  20—23. 

{2ffi  What  mean  the  testimonies,  and  the 
statutes,  and  the  Judgments.— These  three  words 
appear  for  the  first  time  together  in  the  introduction 
to  this  discourse  (chap.  iy.  45).  The  Law,  or  Torah, 
includes  charges,  and  institutions,  and  requirements. 
The  Decalogue  itself  is  prinuurily  the  Torah ;  the  chaige 
which  follows  may  come  under  tne  head  of  "  testimony." 
The  "  statutes  "  and  "  judgments  "  more  propjerly  de- 
scribe the  contents  of  the  chapters  from  chaps,  xi. — ^xxyi. 
inclusiye. 

m  The  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt. — 
The  simple  explanation  of  the  obligations  of  the  Law 

fiyen  in  these  yerses  is  based  upon  the  message  of 
ehoyah  to  Israel  from  Sinai,  in  Exod.  xix.  3—6 :  "  Te 
haye  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I 
bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  my. 
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upon  Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon 
aU  his  household,  before  our  eyes: 
^^^  and  he  brought  us  out  from  thence, 
that  he  might  bring  us  in,  to  give  us 
the  land  ivhich  he  sware  unto  our 
fathers.  (^>  And  the  Lord  commanded 
us  to  do  all  these  statutes,  to  fear  the 
LoBD  our  God,  for  our  good  always, 
that  he  might  preserve  us  alive,  as  it 
ia  at  this  day.  W  And  it  shall  be 
our  righteousness,  if  we  observe  to  do 
all  these  commandments  before  the 
LoBD  our  God,  as  he  hath  commanded 
us. 

CHAPTER  Vn.— W  When  the  'Lord 
thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  and 
hath  cast  out  many  nations  before  thee, 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Gii^ashites,  and 
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the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Jebusites,  seven  nations  greater  and 
mightier  than  thou ;  ^^>  and  when  the 
LoBD  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before 
thee;  thou  shalt  smite  them,  and  utterly 
destroy  them;  ^  thou  shalt  make  no 
covenant  with  them,  nor  shew  mercy 
unto  them :  (')  neither  shalt  thou  make 
marriages  with  them ;  thy  daughter 
thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his 
daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto  thy  son. 
(4)  For  they  will  turn  away  thy  son  from 
following  me,  that  they  may  serve  other 
gods  :  so  will  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be 
kindled  against  you,  and  destroy  thee 
suddenly.  (^>  But  thus  shall  ye  deal 
with  them;  ye  shall  destroy  their  altars, 
and  break  down  their  ^  images,  and  cut 
down    their   groves,    and   bum   their 


self.  Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed, 
and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  sliaU  be  a  pecidiar 
treasore  nnto  ma"  The  keeping  of  the  Law  of  JehoviJi 
by  Lmal  aa  a  nation  in  the  fimd  that  He  gave  them 
was  the  final  canae  of  their  national  existence.  This 
fundamental  fact  mnst  never  be  forgotten.  This  alone 
would  justify  what  had  been  done  to  Egprpt.  Hence 
the  neglect  of  the  Law  mnst  inevitably  brmg  down  the 
Divine  vengeance. 

<25)  And  it  shall  be  our  righteonsnesa.— In 
one  Targmn,  '^  It  shall  be  merit  to  us,"  or  more  f  nllv,  in 
the  other,  **  It  shall  be  merit  laid  up  for  ns  against  the 
woridto  come."^  In  the  LXX.,  "It  shall  m  alms  to 
ns.'*  This  conjunction  of  ideas  will  help  to  explain 
why  in  Matt.  vi.  I  "  alms  "  and  "righteonsness  "  occur 
as  alternative  readings.  We  have  "alms"  in  the 
Authorised  Yersion,  "  righteousness "  in  the  Revised 
Yersion.  To  this  day  uie  Jews  call  alms  ts*ddhdh, 
"  righteousness." 

YH. 

(1)  When  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  shall  bring 
thee  into  the  land  •  .  .  . — The  former  chapter 
applies  the  Decalogue  to  the  love  of  Jehovah  ana  of 
His  word,  and  to  &ith  in  Him  as  the  Gk>d  of  Israel ; 
and  thus  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  expansion  of  l^e 
first  commandment.  Ae  exhortation  in  this  chapter 
concerns  the  treatment  of  idolaters  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  such  intercourse  or 
onion  with  them  as  mi^ht  tend  to  turn  Israel  from  Je- 
hovah. Obviously,  this  maj  be  connected  both  wiUi 
the  first  and  with  the  second  commandment. 

(2)  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  de- 
liver them  before  thee  .  .  •  .  —  It  would  be 
possible  to  read,  "  Then  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  shidl  deliver 
them  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite.*'  Or  the  sen- 
tence might  also  be  divided  thus:  "  When  the  Lord  thy 
God  sha!u  bring  thee  in,  and  shall  have  delivered  the 
nations  from  before  thee,  and  thou  hast  smitten  them, 
then  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them" — i.e.,  shalt  make 
them  eherem,  a  devoted  or  accursed  thing.  Perhaps 
this  last  way  of  dividing  the  clauses  is,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  preferred.  But  in  any  case  it  should  be  noted 
that  JMovah'a  deliverance  of  the  naiione  into  IsraeVs 


hand  is  to  precede  their  defeat  and  extermination. 
Indiscriminate  attack  and  massacre  are  not  to  be  thought 
of.  (See  for  a  further  Note  on  this,  Joshua  xiii.)  All 
the  operations  described  in  Joshua — ^the  sieges  of  Je- 
richo and  Ai,  the  southern  campaign  and  the  northern 
campaign— were  alike  undertaken  under  Divine  direc- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  battles  in  Moses' 
lifetime,  whether  ag^ainst  Amalek,  Sihon,  Og,  Arad,  or 
Midian.  The  same  is  true  of  the  judges,  andof  David's 
operations  against  the  Philistines  after  he  came  to  the 
throne  (2  Sam.  v.  19,  &c.).  The  principle  was  acknow- 
ledged bv  Ahab  in  his  attack  on  Bamoth-gilead  (1 
Kings  xxii.). 

Thou  Shalt  make  no  oovenant  with  them. 
-*-The  reason  for  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment. 
If  Israelites  and  idolaters  were  united — stiU  more  if 
they  were  intermingled  in  marriage — ^there  was  an  end 
to  {he  distinction  of  race  and  reh^on — an  end  to  the 
supremacy  of  Israel  or  the  isolation  of  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  as  exhibiting  His  Law  and  the  blessings  of 
His  government  to  mankind.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  iaolation  here  commanded  was  only  a 
means  to  an  end ;  it  was  not  the  end  itself.  It  may 
be  further  observed  that  as  soon  as  the  danger  of 
idolatry  was  at  an  end,  the  isolation  of  Israel  in  a  great 
measure  ceased.  The  object  of  giving  the  people  a 
land  of  their  own,  and  supremacy  among  the  surround- 
ing nations,  was  to  enable  them  to  develop  the  religion 
which  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.  Wnen 
the  re^gious  principles  of  the  nation  were  sufficiently 
fixed  to  make  their  political  supremacy  unnecessary, 
this  sm>remacv  was  taken  away. 

(5)  X  e  shall  destroy  their  altars  •  .  .  .— 
This  course,  if  adopted  in  a  conquered  territory,  would 
be  certain  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  inhabitants 
must  rise  in  defence  of  the  objects  of  their  worship— a 
course  which  would  end  in  their  extermination— H)r  they 
must  adopt  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Their  groves. — Here  the  ^ve  itself  in  which  the 
idol  was  worshipped,  and  so  m  chap.  xvL  21.  Some- 
times the  word  is  used  for  the  image. 

Bum  their  graven  images  with  fire.— David 
treated  the  images  of  the  Philistines  thus  (1  Chron. 
xiv.  12).    Compare  Isa.  xxxvii.  19. 
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graven  images  with  fire.  ^•^  *  For  thou 
art  an  holy  people  nnto  the  Lord  thy 
Grod :  ^  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen 
thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  himself, 
above  all  people  that  are  npon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  (^^  The  Lobd  did  not  set 
his  love  npon  yon,  nor  choose  yon,  be- 
cause ye  were  more  in  number  tnan  any 
people;  for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  aU 
people :  ^)  but  because  the  Lord  loved 
you,  and  because  he  would  keep  the 
oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto  your 
fietthers,  hath  the  Lobd  brought  you  out 
with  a  mighty  hand,  and  redeemed  you 
out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  from  the 
hand  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt. 
<•)  BlUOw  therefore  that  the  Lobd  tiiv 
God,  he  is  God,  the  faithful  God,  which 
keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them 
that  love  him  and  keep  his  command- 
ments to  a  thousand  generations; 
(^0)  and  repayeth  them  that  hate  him  to 
their  face,  to  destroy  them :  he  will  not 
be  slack  to  him  that  hateth  him,  he 
will  repay  him  to  his  face.  (^)  Thou 
shalt  therefore  keep  the  commandments, 
and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments, 
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which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  do 
them. 

(12)  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
^  if  ye  hearken  to  these  judgments,  and 
keep,  and  do  them,  that  the  Lobd  thy 
God  shall  keep  unto  thee  the  covenant 
and  the  mercy  which  he  sware  unto  thy 
fathers  :  (^>  and  he  will  love  thee,  and 
bless  thee,  and  multiply  thee:  he  will 
also  bless  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  and 
the  fruit  of  thy  land,  thy  com,  and  thy 
wine,  and  thine  oil,  the  increase  of  thy 
kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  in  the 
land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to 
give  thee.  <^*^  Thou  shalt  be  blessed 
above  all  people :  ^  there  shall  not  be 
male  or  female  barren  among  you,  or 
among  your  cattle.  <^^)  And  tiie  Lobd 
will  take  away  from  thee  all  sickness, 
and  will  put  none  of  the  '  evil  diseases 
of  Egypt,  which  thou  knowest,  upon 
thee ;  but  will  lay  them  upon  all  them 
that  hate  thee. 

(1^)  And  thou  shalt  consume  all  the 
people  which  the  Lobd  thy  Gk)d  shall 
deliver  thee;  thine  eye  shall  have  no 
pity    upon    them :  neither  shalt  thou 


(«)  An  holy  people.— Not  merely  "a  holy  nation " 
(as  in  Exod.  xix.  6),  bnt  "a  holy  people,"  i.e,,  a  state 
of  which  holiness  to  Jehovah  was  the  very  constitation. 
If  God  pleased  to  establish  such  a  state,  manif estlj  its 
laws  comd  aJlow  no  toleration  of  anything  displeasing 
to  Him.  And  it  is  also  manifest  that  nothmg  bnt 
Divine  revelation  would  authorise  the  establishment  of 
SQoh  a  constitution. 

A  speoial  people.— The  same  word  with  the 
*'  peculiar  treasure  "  of  Exod.  xix.  5  and  the  '*  jewels  " 
of  Mai  iii.  17.  The  private  property  of  £[ing  David  is 
described  by  the  same  word  (1  Ghron.  zxix.  3), "  mine 
own  proper  good."    (See  also  Deut.  ziv.  2,  xxvi.  18; 

Ps.  CXXXY.  4.) 

(7)  The  Lord  did  not  .  .  .  choose  you,  be- 
cause ye  were  more.— The  danger  lest  Israel's 
peculiar  relation  to  the  Most  High  sho^d  b^t  national 
pride  is  so  obvious,  that  Moses  takes  special  pains  to 
counteract  it  by  asserting  Gk>d's  sovereignty  in  the 
choice. 

Ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  people.— It  may 
be  obsOTved  that  the  development  of  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Edomites  (all,  like  Israel, 
descended  from  Terah),  was  far  more  rapid  than  that 
of  the  chosen  line.  Abraham  had  twelve  gprandsons 
throTu^h  Ishmael,  but  only  the  same  number  of  greai* 
grancbons  through  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Edom,  Moab,  and 
Ammon  all  pret^ed  Israel  in  the  conquest  of  territory. 
Kings  reigned  in  Edom  "  before  there  reigned  any  kii^^ 
over  the  children  of  Israel  '*  {Gea.  xxxvl  31).  It  was 
only  **  when  the  time  of  the  promise  drew  nig^ "  that 
"the  (chosen)  people  g^^w  and  multiplied  in  jBgypt.*' 
^e  Scripture  is  tnroughout  consLstent  in  representing 
their  development  as  due  to  the  special  providence  of 
GRnL    (See  also  on  chap.  x.  22.) 


(8)  But  because  the  Lord  loved  you.— And 
this,  again,  was  not  due  to  themselves,  as  he  points  out 
fully  in  chap.  ix.  4,  &c. 

(9— U)  These  verses  are  a  direct  comment  upon  the 
second  commandment.  The  "  thousands  of  i^em  that 
love  Him  "  are  here  eraanded  into  a  "  thousand  fenera- 
tions."  The  **  hatred,"  too,  is  the  same  thing  denoted 
there :  ''  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  the  commandments." 

W  At  this  point  begins  the  third  of  the  Hebrew  di- 
visions of  the  book. 

If  ye  hearken. — Literally,  as  a  return  for  your 
hearkening,    (See  Note  on  chap.  viii.  19.) 

(13)  The  fLooks.  — The  word  here  employed  for 
flocks  is  peculiar  to  Deuteronomv  in  this  sense.  It  oc- 
curs  in  chap,  xxviii.  4, 18,  51.  it  is  in  form  identical 
with  Ashtfluroth,  and  signifies  "  increase,"  or  pro|[eny. 

(1^)  All  people.- laterally, a2Z  ihe peoples:  t.e.,  all 
other  states  and  communities. 

(15)  Bvil  diseaaes.— The  word  for  diseases  here 
used  is  found  onlv  in  Deuteronomy  (see  chap,  xxviii. 
60).  It  must  not  oe  forsotten  that  Uie  law  of  Moses 
was  in  many  of  its  detaib  a  sanitary  quite  as  much  as 
a  moral  code.  Some  of  the  associations  of  this  word 
and  the  root  from  which  it  is  derived  would  seem  to 
point  to  those  "lang^rs"  and  "infirmities"  which 
arise  from  neglect  and  violation  of  the  ]b,wb  of  God, 
both  moral  and  phvsicaL 

(16)  Thou  snait  consume  (literally,  eat  up)  all 
the  people  which  the  Lord  thy  Ood  shall 
deliver  thee.— When  delivered  to  Israel,  they^  are 
delivered  for  execution ;  but  the  time  of  delivery  is  in 
the  hand  of  Jehovah.  (Gomp.  the  words  of  Caleb  and 
Joshua  in  Num.  xiv.  9 :  "  They  are  bread  for  us:  their 
shadow  is  departed  from  them,  and  the  Lord  ia 
with  ns.'0 
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serve  their  gods ;  for  that  wiU  &6  '  a 
snare  unto  tnee.  (^^)  If  thou  shalt  say 
in  thine  heart.  These  nations  are  more 
than  I;  how  can  I  dispossess  themP 
(18)  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  them : 
hut  shalt  well  remember  what  the  Losd 
thj  Grod  did  unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all 
Egypt ;  (^>  the  great  temptations  which 
thine  eyes  saw,  and  the  signs,  and  the 
wonders,  and  the  mighty  hand^  and  the 
stretched  out  arm,  whereby  the  Lord 
thy  Grod  brought  thee  out :  so  shall  the 
LoBD  thy  God  do  unto  all  the  people  of 
whom  thou  art  afraid.  ^^^  *  Moreover 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  send  the  hornet 
among  them,  until  they  that  are  left, 
and  hide  themselves  firom  thee,  be  de- 
stroyed. (^)  Thou  shalt  not  be  afiErighted 
at  them:  for  the  Lord  thy  God  ie 
among  you,  a  mighty  God  and  terrible. 
(«)  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  ^  put  out 
those  nations  before  thee  by  little  and 
little:  thou  mayest  not  consume  them 
at  once,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  in- 
crease upon  thee.  ^^^  But  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  deliver  them  '  unto  thee,  and 
shall    destroy    them    with    a    mighty 
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destruction,  until  they  be  destroyed. 
(^)  And  he  shall  deliver  their  kings  into 
thine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  destroy  their 
name  from  under  heaven:  there  shall 
no  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee, 
until  thou  have  destroyed  them.  (^>  The 
graven  images  of  their  gods  ^  shall  ye 
bum  with  fire :  thou  '  shalt  not  desire 
the  silver  or  gold  that  is  on  them,  nor 
take  it  unto  thee,  lest  thou  be  snared 
therein  :  for  it  is  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord  thy  God.  (*>  Neither  shalt  thou 
bring  an  abomination  into  thine  house, 
lest  thou  be  a  cursed  thing  like  it :  bid 
thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou 
shalt  utterly  abhor  it ;  'for  it  i8  a  cursed 
thing. 

CHAPTEE  Vin.— WAll  the  com- 
mandments  which  I  command  thee  this 
day  shall  ye  observe  to  do,  that  ye  may 
live,  and  multiply,  and  go  in  and  pos- 
sess the  land  which  l£e  Lord  sware 
unto  your  fathers.  (^>  And  thou  shalt 
remember  all  the  way  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  led  tiiee  these  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to 


(18)  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  them :  but 
shalt  well  remember . .  .  Egypt.— No  free  nation 
could  ever  have  the  same  ground  for  terror  as  a  nation 
of  slaves  rising  up  against  its  masters.  If  Israel  had 
been  delivered  by  Jehovah  in  thai  position,  it  was  a 
security  for  all  time  that  He  wouM  give  them  the 
rietory  in  every  enterprise  He  called  them  to  undertijce. 

{19)  The  great  temptations.— The  several  repe- 
titions of  the  summons  to  Pharaoh  that  he  should  let 
Israel  go,  accompanied  and  enforced  by  plagues,  may 
wen  be  called  "  temptations  "  in  the  sense  oi  trials  of 
his  character.  The  word  "  temptation  *'  in  the  sense  of 
"inducement  to  sin"  is  very  rare,  if  not  absolutely 
wanting,  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(a»  The  hornet.— To  be  understood  literaUy.  (See 
on  cliap.  L  44,  and  Josh.  zziv.  12.)  The  "  land  flowing 
witii  (milk  and)  honey"  may  well  have  swarmed  with 
bees  and  homete. 

(a)  The  Iiord  thy  Gk>d  will  put  out.— The 
word  for  "putting  out"  is  illustrated  by  its  use  in 
chap.  xix.  5,  of  the  axe-head  flving  off  from  the  handle 
in  the  midst  of  a  blow,  and  of  the  olive  "  casting  "  his 
fruit  in  chap,  zxviii.  40.  (Gomp.  also  2  Kings  xvi.  6, 
and  1  Sam.  zxv.  29,  for  a  similar  thought.) 

By  little  and  little.— This  confirms  the  view 
abeady  expressed,  that  the  expulsion  of  each  particular 
nation  was  contingent  upon  the  Divine  decree,  and  that 
none  were  to  be  attacxed  by  Israel  except  when  the 
Lord  should  deliver  them  into  Israel's  hand. 

i^)  He  shaU  deUver  their  kings  into  thine 
hand. — ^In  the  summary  of  Joshua's  conquest  (Josh, 
xii.)  the  kings  are  reckoned  for  the  cities.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  seven  of  them,  who  were  hanged. 

There  shall  no  man  be  able  to  stand  before 
thee.— A  promiae  personally  renewed  to  Joshua  (chap. 


i.  5),  and  fnlfiUed  to  Israel  under  his  command  (Josh. 
XX.  44V 

(25, 26)  These  words  are  a  special  warning  against  the 
sin  which  Achan  committed  (Josh.  vii.  21) :  "  I  coveted 
them,  and  took  them."  Thev  also  describe  the  conse- 
quences which  he  experiencea,  together  with  his  whole 
household,  being  made  cherem,  devoted  or  accursed 
by  the  spoil  which  he  took  from  Jericho.  (See  on 
JosL  vii) 

vni. 

(1)  All  the  commandments.— Perhaps  this  verse 
should  be  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  rather  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next.  The  second  verse  of  this  chapter  introduces  a 
fresh  branch  of  the  subject. 

That  ye  may  ...  go  in  and  possess.— This 
does  not  refer  simply  to  the  passage  of  Jordan  and  the 
first  conquest  under  Joshua  so  much  as  to  that  work 
of  possession  in  detail  which  Joshua  left  for  Israel  to 
do  after  their  first  establishment  in  the  country.  On 
this  distinction,  see  Josh.  xiii.  1,  7  (Note). 

Thb  Bemembbakcb  of  thb  Ezodits. 

(2)  And  thou  shalt  remember.— The  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  this  exhortation,  to  the  end  of  chap,  x., 
is  chiefly  taken  up  with  this  topic.  Israel  must  re- 
member (1)  the  leading  of  Jehovah,  and  (2)  their  own 
rebellious  perversiiy  in  the  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness. The  same  recollection  is  made  the  occasion  for  a 
separate  note  of  praise  in  Fs.  cxxxvi  16:  "To  him 
which  led  his  people  throiigh  the  wiMemess ;  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

The  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee 
these  fon^  years.— Not  so  much  the  literal  journey. 
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in  their  Wanderings, 


prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine 
heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his 
commandments,  or  no.  (3) And  he  hum- 
bled thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger, 
and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  tibou 
knewest  not,  neither  did  thj  fathers 
know ;  that  he  might  make  thee  know 
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that  man  doth  *  not  live  by  bread  only, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lobd  doth  man 
live.  <*J  *  Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old 
upon  thee,  neither  did  thy  foot  swell, 
these  forty  years.  (*^Thou  shalt  also 
consider  in  thine  heart,  that,  as  a  man 


but  "  the  way : "  i.e.,  the  manner.  The  details  of  the 
actual  journey  are  of  course  included,  but  only  as  inci- 
dents of  "  the  wav."  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the 
Christian  Ufe  is  in  several  passages  called  "  the  way." 
In  fdl  these  Uiings  the  Israelites  were  types  of  us. 

To  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee.— The  way 
in  itself  is  described  as  "  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness/'  so  far  as  the  leading  to  Sinai  is  concerned 
(Exod.  iii.  18),  and  "  eleven  days'  journey  from  Horeb 
to  Eladesh-barnea  "  (Deut.  i.  2).  It  was  in  the  power 
of  Jehovah  to  brin^  Israel  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  had 
He  so  willed  it,  without  delay,  in  a  very  little  time. 
And  just  so  with  *'  the  way  "  of  salvation.  There  is  no 
intrinsic  or  necessary  impossibility  in  the  vnvmediaie 
turning  of  mankind,  or  of  any  individual,  from  darkness 
to  light.  And  this  change  might  be  followed  bv  im- 
mediate removal  from  "  uus  present  evil  world  into 
the  place  which  Christ  has  g^ne  before  to  prepare  for 
us.  But  manifestly  the  formation  of  human  character 
by  probation  and  training  would  vanish  in  such  a 

Erocess  as  this.  There  could  be  no  well-tried  and  de- 
berate  purpose  to  serve  our  Creator  and  Redeemer  in 
any  of  us— or,  at  least,  no  proof  of  our  deliberate  pre- 
ference for  His  service — ^under  such  circumstances. 
Nor,  again,  could  there  be  that  humility  which  arises 
only  out  of  self-knowledge.  The  transitory  nature  of 
all  mere  human  resolutions  and  impressions  for  good 
demonstrates  to  the  man  who  knows  himself,  better 
than  anvthing  else  could  do,  the  power  and  patience  of 
his  Kedeemer,  and  the  moral  cost  of  his  redemption. 
This  human  transUorinesa  and  feebleness  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  Exodus. 

To  know  what  was  in  thine  heart.--'' To 
know  "  is  not  simply  that  He  might  know  ("  Hell  and 
destruction  are  before  the  Lord ;  how  much  more  then 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men !  '*),  but  that  the  know- 
ledge may  arise — ^to  determine,  disclose,  discover.  So 
in  2  Chron.  xxzii.  31 :  "  God  left  him  (Hezekiah)  to 
try  him,  to  hnovo  all  that  was  in  his  heart."  What 
God  Himftelf  knows  by  omniscience  He  sometimes 
brings  to  light  by  evidence  for  the  sake  of  His  crea- 
tures. (Comp.  Ephesians  iii.  10 :  '*  To  the  intent  that 
now  unto  the  prmcipalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places  might  be  known  by  (by  means  of)  the  church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  Gkd.") 

(8)  And  he  •  •  .  suffered  thee  to  hanger,  and 
fed  thee. — A  process  naturally -humbling.  He  might 
easily  have  fed  them  without  ''suffering  them  to 
hunger."  But  He  did  not  g^ve  them  the  manna  until 
the  sixteenth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  journey 
(see  Exodus  xvi.  1, 6, 7) ;  and  for  one  whole  month  they 
were  left  to  their  own  resources.  When  it  appeared 
that  the  people  had  no  means  of  providing  sustenance 
during  their  journey, "  they  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord" 
in  the  way  in  which  He  fed  them ;  and  for  thirty-nine 
vears  and  eleven  months  "  He  withheld  not  His  manna 
irom  their  mouth." 

Manna,  which  thou  knewest  not.-— Its  very 
name  (but  see  Note  on  Exod.  xvi.  15)  commemorates  the 
&ct "  unto  this  day."  All  the  natural  tilings  which  have 
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been  called  manna  (and  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie,  in 
"  Hours  with  the  Bible,"  has  described  several)  do  not 
afford  the  least  explanation  of  the  bread  which  God 
gave  Israel  to  eat. 

That  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but 
by  every  word  that  prooeedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Iiord. — Not  here  alone,  but  through, 
out  the  Law,  as  in  the  Gospel,  we  are  taught  that  Me  is 
to  do  the  will  of  Grod.  Our  Saviour  caUed  that  "  My 
meai"  WhaJt  the  visible  means  of  subsistence  may  be 
is  a  secondary  matter.  Man's  life  is  to  do  the  will  of 
God:  "My  commandments,  which,  M  a  man  do,  he 
shall  even  live  in  them."  "  He  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  for  ever." 

But  the  special  interest  of  these  words  arises  from 
our  Lord's  use  of  them  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  He 
also  was  led  fort^  days  (each  day  for  a  vear  of  the 
Exodus)  in  the  wilderness,  living  upon  tne  word  of 
Grod.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  proposed  to  Him 
to  create  bread  for  Himself.  But  He  had  learnt  the 
lesson  which  Israel  was  to  learn ;  and  so,  even  when 
God  suffered  Him  to  hunger,  He  still  refused  to  live 
by  His  own  word.  He  preferred  that  of  His  Father. 
"  And  the  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  Him."  It 
is  noticeable  that  aU  our  Lord's  answers  to  the  tempter 
are  taken  from  this  exhortation  upon  the  Decadogfue  in 
Dent.  vi. — ^x. 

(4)  xhy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee. 
-^The  Jewish  commentators  say  thai  it  grew  with  their 
growth,  from  childhood  to  numhood.  We  cannot  say 
that  anything  miraculous  is  certainly  intended,  thouffh 
it  is  not  impossible.  It  may  mean  that  God  in  His 
providence  directed  them  to  clothe  themselves  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  journey  and  their  mode  of  life, 
just  as  He  taught  them  how  to  make  and  clothe  His  own 
tabernacle  with  various  fabrics  and  coverings  of  skin. 
This  tabernacle,  which  was  God's  dwelling,  was  (like  the 
Temple)  a  figure  of  man.  (Comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  10 :  "I 
clothed  thee  also  with  broidered  work,  and  shod  thee 
with  badgers'  skin.") 

19'either  did  thy  foot  swell.— Just  as  those 
who  were  to  die  in  the  wilderness  could  not  live,  so 
those  who  were  to  enter  Canaan  were  preserved  in 
health  through  the  journey  thither.  It  seems  allowablo 
to  point  out  the  spiritual  inteipretation  of  the  massage 
also.  If  "  the  way  "  that  God  leads  anv  of  His  cnildren 
throuffh  this  present  evil  world  should  seem  lonff,  and 
should  entail  constant  need  of  renewal  and  deansmg  in. 
His  si^ht.  He  provides  us  with  "  raiment  that  waxes  not 
old,"  m  the  everlasting  riffhteonsness  of  His  Son,  and 
also  in  the  good  works  wnich  He  prepares  for  us  to 
walk  in — ^that  "  fine  linen  which  is  the  righteousness  of 
saints."  He  also  says  of  those  that  wait  on  the  Lord, 
that  they  shall  "  walk,  and  not  fiunt "  (Isa.  xL  31). 

(5)  As  a  man  ohasteneth  his  son.— This  is  the 
foundation  of  many  similar  sayings  in  Holy  Scripture : 
Prov.  xiii.  24,  "  He  eeeketh  cnaOTeninff  for  him,"  i.e., 
seeks  it  early.  All  our  ideas  of  training  necessarily 
imply  time;  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  Bat 
the  main  point  of  the  illostratioii  is  to  prove  Chd^e  love. 
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chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Losd  thy  God 
chasteneth  thee.  (®)  Therefore  thou 
ahalt  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
LoBD  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways^  and 
to  fear  him. 

(7)  For  the  Lobd  thy  God  bringeth 
thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks 
of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that 
spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills;  (®)  a  land 
of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig 
trees,  and  pomegranates;  a  land  ^of 
oil  olive,  and  honey ;  (*)  a  land  wherein 
thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarce- 
ness, thou  shalt  not  lack  bxlj- thing  in 
it;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and 
out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 
brass. 

(10)  a  YThen  thou  hast  eaten  and  art 
fiill,  then  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy 
God  for  the  good  land  which  he  hath 
given  thee.  (^^  Beware  that  thou  forget 
not  the  Lobd  thy  God,  in  not  keeping 
his  commandments,  and  his  judgments, 
and  his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee 
this  day :  (^^  lest  when  thou  hast  eaten 
and  art  full,  and  hast  built  goodly 
houses,  and  dwelt  therein  ;  ^^)  and  when 
fhy  herds  and  thv  flocks  multiply,  and 
thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mmtiplied, 
and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multiplied; 
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(^*)  then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up,  and 
thou  forget  the  Lord  thv  Gk)d,  which 
brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage; 
(15)  who  led  thee  through  that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery 
serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  drought, 
where  there  was  no  water;  *who  brought 
thee  forth  water  out  of  the  rock  of  flmt; 
(i«)  who  fed  thee  in  the  wilderness  with 
^  manna,  which  thy  fathers  knew  not, 
that  he  might  humble  thee,  and  that  he 
might  prove  thee,  to  do  thee  good  at 
thy  latter  end;  (^^^  and  thou  say  in  thine 
heart,  My  power  and  the  might  of  mine 
hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth. 
OS)  But  thou  shalt  remember  the  Lobd 
thy  God :  for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee 
power  to  get  wealth,  that  he  may  estab- 
hsh  his  covenant  which  he  sware  unto 
thy  fathers,  9^  it  is  this  day. 

W  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  do  at  all 
forget  the  Lobd  thy  Gk)d,  and  walk 
after  other  sods,  and  serve  them,  and 
worship  theiCl  testify  agabst  you  this 
day  that  ye  shall  surely  perish.  (^)  As 
the  nations  which  the  Lobd  destroyeth 
before  your  &ce,  so  shall  ye  perish ;  be- 
cause ye  would  not  be  obedient  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lobd  your  God. 


"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He  chasteneth ; "  else,  why 
dionld  He  be  at  the  pains  to  chasten  at  all  P 

(7)  For  the  lK>rd  thy  Ood  bringeth  thee 
into  a  good  land. — The  description  in  this  and  the 
following  yersee  b  most  attractive;  but  it  is  a  long 
time  since  any  one  has  seen  Palestine  in  that  condition. 
Bs  desolation,  no  less  than  its  beauty,  is  a  proof  of  the 
imth  of  the  Divine  word. 

Of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out. 
— ^Bather,  that  go  forth  in  the  valley  and  on  the  hill. 
The  watercourse  down  the  moontain-side,  and  the 
deep  lake  or  still  pool  below,  are  bo^  described 
here. 

(9)  Whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.— We  do  not  hear  of 
mining  operations  in  Palestine  from  sacred  history. 
"  Brass,"  t.e.,  copper ;  and  so  in  all  passages. 

OOi  When  thou  hast  eaten.— liter&llv,  and  thou 
ahaU  eat  and  he  eaUefied,  and  shaU  bless  tne  Lord  thy 
Ood.  There  is  a  saying  in  the  Tahnnd  (Bera^shoth, 
p.  35a.),  ''It  is  forbidden  to  anv  man  to  take  any 
enjoyment  from  this  present  world  without  thanks- 
giving; and  every  one  who  does  so  is  a  transgressor." 

(11)  jBeware  that.— Prom  verse  11  to  verse  18  in- 
chisive  is  one  long  sentence  in  the  Hebrew,  and  may  be 
taken  thns:  "Take  heed  to  thyself  lest  thon  forget 
Jehovah  thy  CM  (so  that  thon  keep  not,  &c.) ;  Ust 
thou  eat  and  be  satisfied  (while  thon  bnildest,  &c.) ;  and 
thine  heart  be  lifted  un,  and  thon  forget  Jehovah  (thy 
deliverer,  thy  leader,  tny  sostainer),  and  say  in  tldne 
heart.  My  power,  &c. ;  and  (take  heed)  that  thou  re* 
member  «f ehovah  thy  God,  that  it  is  He  that  giveth  thee 


power  to  get  wealth,"  &c.  The  caution  is  prophetic,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  examples  :^ 

''When  B^oboam  had  .  .  .  strengthened  himself, 
he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  all  Israel  with  him  " 
(2  Ohron.  xii.  1). 

"  But  when  he  (Usziah)  was  strong,  his  heart  was 
lifted  up  to  his  destruction  "  (2  Ghron.  xzvi.  16). 

"  Hezekiah  rendered  not  again  according  to  the  benefit 
done  unto  him ;  for  his  heart  was  lifted  up  "  (2  Ohron. 
nodi.  25). 

Other  instances  might  easily  be  added. 

W  Hast  bxiilt  goodly  houses. — One  of  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  Joxiadab  the  son  of  Biochab  to 
his  family  was,  "  All  your  days  ye  shall  d/well  in  tents ; 
that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  land  where  ye  he 
strangers  **  ( Jer.  zzxv.  7). 

(15)  The  rock  of  flint.— The  rock  in  Horeb  is  called 
tsiir;  the  rock  smitten  in  Kadesh,  selagh  The  first 
word  conveys  the  idea  of  "  hardness " ;  the  other  is 
rather  a  "  cuff,"  or  "  height,"  and  suggests  the  idea  of 
inaccessibility.  In  Num.  xx.  10,  the  words  of  Moses  to 
the  rebels,  "Must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this 
rock  P  "  seem  to  help  the  distinction,  whatever  its  pur- 
pose may  be.  On  the  associations  of  the  word  tsur 
with  flint,  see  Note  on  Josh.  v.  2.  The  word  chaUdm^h, 
here  used  for  flint,  occurs  in  chap,  zxzii.  13,  Job  xxviii. 
9,  Fs.  cxiv.  8  (an  allusion  to  this  passage),  and  Isa.  1.  7. 
:  (20)  Because  ye  would  not  be  obedient.— 
In  return  for  your  disobedience.  The  same  word  is  em- 
ployed in  chap.  vii.  12.  The  use  of  the  word  in  these 
two  places  might  fairly  be  taken  to  mark  ofE  the  inter- 
vening portion  as  a  complete  section  of  the  discourse. 
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CHAPTBE  IX.— (1)  Hear,  O  Israel : 
Thou  art  to  pass  over  Jordan  this  day, 
to  go  in  to  possess  nations  greater  and 
mightier  than  thyself,  cities  great  and 
fenced  up  to  heaven,  (*^  a  people  great 
and  tall,  '^  the  children  of  the  Anakims, 
whom  thou  knowest,  and  of  whom  thou 
hast  heard  day.  Who  can  stand  before 
the  children  of  Anak!  <^  Understand 
therefore  this  day,  that  the  Lobd  thy 
God  is  he  which  goeth  over  before  thee; 
as  a  ^consuming  fire  he  shall  destroy 
them,  and  he  shall  bring  them  down  be- 
fore thy  face :  so  shaJt  tiiou  drive  them 
out,  and  destroy  them  quickly,  as  the 
Lobd  hath  said  unto  thee. 

(^)  Speak  not  thou  in  thine  heart, 
after  that  the  Lobd  thy  God  hath  cast 
them  out  from  before  thee,  saying.  For 
my  righteousness  the  Lobd  hath  brought 
me  in  to  possess  this  land :  but  for  the 
wickedness  of  these  nations  the  Lobd 
doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee. 
(*)  Not  for  thy  righteousness,  or  for  the 
aprightness  of  thine  heart,  dost  thou 
go  to  possess  their  land:  but  for  the 
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wickedness  of  these  nations  the  Lobd 
thy  Gk)d  doth  drive  them  out  from  be- 
fore thee,  and  that  he  may  perform  the 
word  which  the  Lobd  sware  unto  thy 
fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

<^)  Understand  therefore,  that  the 
Lobd  thy  Grod  giveth  thee  not  this  good 
land  to  possess  it  for  thy  righteousness; 
for  thou  art  a  stiffnecked  people.  ^^  Re- 
member, and  forget  not,  how  thou  pro- 
vokedst  the  Lobd  thy  God  to  wrath  in 
the  wilderness  :  from  the  day  that  thou 
didst  depart  out  of  the  lana  of  Egypt, 
until  ye  came  unto  this  place,  ye  have 
been  rebellious  against  the  Lobd.  (®)A1so 
in  Horeb  ye  provoked  the  Lobd  to 
wrath,  so  that  the  Lobd  was  angry  with 
you  to  have  destroyed  you. 

^®)  When  I  was  gone  up  into  the 
mount  to  receive  the  tables  of  stone, 
even  the  tables  of  the  covenant  which 
the  Lobd  made  with  you,  then  ^  I  abode 
in  the  mount  iorirr  days  and  forty 
nights,  I  neither  md  eat  bread  nor 
di^ik  water:  <^^>'and  the  Lobd  delivered 
unto  me  two  tables  of  stone  written 


IX. 

EXHOBTATION    TO    BeMEMBBB    THE    SOTS   OF    THE 

Exodus. 

(1)  Hear,  O  Ierael«~A  fresh  portion  of  the  ex- 
hortation  begins  here.  The  canse  of  Israel's  conquest 
of  Canaan  is  not  to  be  sought  in  their  own  merit, 
bnt  in  the  choice  of  Jehovah. 

Thou  art  to  pass.— Literally,  thou  art  passing : 
i.e,,  just  about  to  pass. 

Il'ations  greater  and  mightier  than  thyself. 
—If  this  is  true  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it), 
the  responsibility  of  the  conquest  does  not  rest  with 
Israel ;  they  were  the  Divine  executioners.  (See  Note 
on  Josh.  y.  13, 14) 

Cities  .  .  •  fenced  up  to  heaven.— Gomp. 
the  expression  in  Gren.  xi.  4,  "  a  city  and  a  tower 
whose  top  may  reach  unto  (literally,  is  in)  hearen." 
So  here,  " cities  g^at  and  fortified  in  the  heavens" 
Was  St.  Paul  thinking  of  this  expression  when  he 
said,  "  We  wrestle  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  the 
heavefidy  regions  1  *'  (Eph.  v.  12). 

(2)  Wiiom  thou  knowest.— The  pronoun  is  em- 
phatic. The  twelve  spies,  two  of  whom  were  stiU 
nying,  had  seen  them  (Num.  xiii.  33),  and  their  fame 
was  doubtless  notorious.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  samng,  possibly  among  the  Anakim  them- 
selves, "  Who  will  stand  up  to  the  children  of  Anak  p  " 
No  one  could  be  found  to  &ce  them. 

<3)  Understand  therefore.— Literally,  the  connec- 
tion seems  to  be  this :  **  The  children  of  Anakim  thou 
knowest — thou  knowest  also  (the  same  word)  to-day, 
that  it  is  Jehovah  thy  God  Himself  that  passeth  over 
before  thee,  a  consuming  fire.  He  will  destroy  them, 
and  He  wiU  make  them  to  bow  down  before  thee. 
And  thou  shalt  make  a  conquest  of  them,  and  speedily 
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annihilate  them,  according  as  Jehovah  hath  commanded 
thee." 

(^)  But  for  the  wiokednesB.- "  Say  not  in  thine 
heart,  'in  mj  righteousness,'  when  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  their  wickedness  that  Jehovah  is  dispossess- 
ing them  from  before  thee." 

7^)  19'ot  for  thy  righteonsneBS  •  •  .  doBt  thou 
go.— The  pronoun  is  emphatic  There  is  no  reason 
why  thou  01  all  others  shomdest  be  thus  honoured. 

(6)  Understand  therefore.— Literally,  and  thou 
knowest.  Three  times  the  formula  occurs  in  theee 
verses.  "The  children  of  Anak  thou  knowest;  and 
thou  knowest  the  Lord  thy  God;  and  (thirdly)  thon 
knowest  thyself  too." 

A  etiffliecked  people.— The  metaphor  seems 
to  be  taken  from  a  camel  or  other  beast  of  burden, 
who  hardens  his  neck,  and  will  not  bend  it  for  the 
driver. 

(7)  Bemember.  and  forget  not.— More  abruptly 
in  the  original,  *'  Kemember— do  not  forget — ^how  tnon 
hast  stirred  the  indignation  of  Jehovah." 

Bebellious. — ^Not  simpler  rebels,  as  Moses  called 
them  (in  Num.  xx.  10)  at  Meribah,  but  provoking  rebels 
— rebels  who  rouse  the  opposition  of  Him  against  whom 
they  rebel. 

W  Also. — Even  in  Hore^.  In  the  very  sight  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Law,  the  Law  was  flagrantly  violated. 

(9)  I  neither  did  eat  bread  nor  drink  water. 
—This  fact  is  not  related  in  Exodus  concerning  the 
first  forty  days  which  Moses  spent  in  Mount  Sinai 
"with  lus  minister  Joshua."  It  might  be  supposed 
or  implied,  but  it  is  not  recorded. 

ao)  Two  tables  of  stone.— Of  these  tables  it  is 
said  in  Exod.  xxxii.  16,  "  the  tables  were  the  work  of 
Grod,  and  the  writing  W€is  the  writing  of  God,  graven 
upon  the  tables." 
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with  the  finger  of  God:  and  on  them 
was  written  according  to  all  the  words, 
which  the  Lord  spake  with  jou  in  Uie 
mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  in 
the  day  of  the  assembly.  (^)  And  it 
came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty  days 
and  forty  nights,  that  the  Lobd  gave  me 
the  two  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables 
of  the  covenant.  ^^^  And  the  Lord  said 
nnto  me,  •  Arise,  get  thee  down  quickly 
from  hence ;  for  l£y  people  which  thou 
hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  have 
corrupted  themselves ;  they  are  quickly 
tum^  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I 
commanded  them;  they  have  made  them 
a  molten  image. 

^^  Furthermore  the  Lord  spake  unto 
me,  saying,  I  have  seen  this  people,  and, 
beholc^  it  t«  a  stiffnecked  people:  (^^)  let 
me  alone,  that  I  may  destroy  them,  and 
blot  out  their  name  fi'om  under  heaven: 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  nation  mightier 
and  greater  than  they.  <^^)  So  I  turned 
and  came  down  from  the  mount,  and 
the  mount  burned  with  fire:  and  the 
two  tables  of  the  covenant  were  in  my 
two  hands.  <^^>  And  I  looked,  and,  be- 
hold, ye  had  sinned  against  the  Lord 
your  Crod,  and  had  made  you  a  molten 
calf:  ye  had  turned  aside  quickly  out  of 


a  Ex.  0. 7. 
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the  way  which  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded you.  ^^^)  And  I  took  the  two 
tables,  and  cast  them  out  of  my  two 
hands,  and  brake  them  before  your  eyes. 

(18)  And  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord,  as 
at  the  first,  forty  days  and  forty  nig^hts: 
I  did  neither .  eat  bread,  nor  drink 
water,  because  of  all  your  sins  which  ye 
sinned,  in  doing  wickedly  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger. 

(19)  YoT  I  was  afraid  of  the  anger  and 
hot  displeasure,  wherewith  the  Lord 
was  wroth  against  you  to  destroy  you. 
But  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at 
that  time  also.  (^)  And  the  Lord  was 
very  angary  with  Aaron  to  have  de- 
stroyed nim :  and  I  prayed  for  Aaron 
also  the  same  time.  (^)  And  I  took 
your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye  had  made, 
and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  stamped  it, 
and  ground  it  very  small,  even  until  it 
was  as  small  as  dust :  and  I  cast  the 
dust  thereof  into  the  brook  that  des- 
cended out  of  the  mount. 

(^>  And  at  *  Taberah,  and  at  *  Mas- 
sah,  and  at  '  Eibroth-hattaavah,  ye 
provoked  the  Lord  to  wrath.  (®)  Like- 
wise when  the  Lord  sent  you  from 
Kadesh-barnea,  saying,  Go  up  aoid  pos- 
sess  the  land  which  I  have  given  you ; 


0^)  Arise,  get  thee  down.— The  words  recorded 
here  and  in  Yesnes  13,  14,  are  given  at  length  in 
Exod.  zxzii.  7,  &c.  Moses'  intercession  at  that  time 
is  recorded  also. 

(1^)  So  I  turned  .  .  .—This  verse  nearly  repeats 
Ezod.  xzxii.  15. 

(16)  Ye  had  turned  aside  quickly .^The  words 
of  Jehovah  in  verse  16,  repeated  here,  and  also  recorded 
in  Exod.  xxzii.  8.  There  is  nothing  so  sad  in  hnman 
experience  as  the  rapidity  with  whidi  good  resolutions 
and  impressions  fade  from  the  natural  heart  of  man. 

(^  1  .  .  .  brake  them  before  your  eyes.— 
This  shows  that  the  act  was  deliberate  on  Moses'  part 
He  did  not  simply  drop  the  tables  in  his  passion  before 
they  reached  the  camp;  he  deliberately  broke  the 
material  covenant  in  the  face  of  the  people,  who  had 
broken  the  covenant  itself.  When  we  remember  the 
effect  of  hastily  touching  not  the  tables  of  the  Law 
ihenuelves,  bid  the  mere  chest  that  contained  them, 
in  after-timee,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  breaking 
of  these  two  tables  was  an  act  necessaiy  for  the 
safety  of  Israel.  In  Exod.  xxxiii.  7,  we  read  that 
Moses  placed  the  temporary  tabernacle  outside  the 
camp  at  the  same  time.  The  two  actions  seem  to  have 
had  the  same  significance,  and  to  have  been  done  for 
the  same  reason. 

(^  And  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord,  as  at 
the  first,  forty  days  and  forty  nights. — Moses 
had  already  interceded  for  them  in  Sinai  before  he  came 
down  on  the  fortieth  day  (Exod.  xxxii.  11 — li).  He 
now  spent  forty  days  and  night's  in  the  work  of  in- 
tercession. We  are  not  to  understand  that  the  first 
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forty  were  so  spent  At  that  time  he  received  the 
pattern  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  directions  for 
the  priesthood,  which  he  did  not  deliver  to  Israel 
until  after  he  descended  from  Sinai  the  second 
time.  (See  Exod.  xxiv.  18  to  xxxi.,  and  xxxv.  1, 
&c.)  During  the  first  fortr  days,  Joshua  was  with 
Moses  in  the  mount  (probaoly  to  help  in  taking  the 

Sttem  for  the  tabemade);  auring  the  second  forty 
OSes  was  alone. 

(19)  For  I  was  afiraid.— In  Heb.  xii.  21,  the  words 
"  I  exceedingly  fear  "  are  (in  the  Greek)  identical 
with  these. 

(^  I  prayed  for  Aaron  also.— Jewish  commen- 
tators ascribe  the  loss  of  Aaron's  two  sons  (Lev.  x.  1,  2) 
partly  to  God's  anger  at  this  time. 

(21)  I  took  your  sin  .  .  .  and  I  cast  the  dust 
thereof  into  the  brook.— The  stream  from  the 
rock  in  Horeb  not  only  gave  Israel  drink,  but  bore  away 
their  "sin"  upon  its  waters.  "And  that  Rock  was 
Christ."  This  identification  of  the  sin  with  the  material 
object  is  in  harmony  with  the  Law  in  Leviticus,  where 
"  sin  "  and  "  sin-offering  " — "  trespass  "  and  "  trespass- 
offering  " — ^are  respectively  denoted  by  a  single  word. 

(22)  At  Taberah.— The  first  place  mentioned  after 
they  left  Sinai. 

At  Massah. — The  last  scene  described  before  they 
reached  it.    Sinai  is  made  the  centre  of  provocation. 

At  Eibroth-hattaavah. — The  first  encampment 
named  after  Sinai.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  halted 
at  Taberah.    (See  Num.  xi.) 

(23)  Ye  rebelled  against  the  commandment.— 
Literally,  the  mouth  of  Jehovah. 
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then  je  rebelled  against  the  command- 
ment of  the  LoBD  yonr  God,  and  ye 
believed  him  not,  nor  hearkened  to  his 
voice.  ^^^  Te  have  been  rebellious 
against  the  Lord  from  the  day  that  I 
knew  you. 

(25)  Thus  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  as  I  fell 
down  at  the  first ;  because  the  Lobd  had 
said  he  would  destroy  you.  (^6)  j  prayed 
therefore  unto  the  Lobd,  and  said,  O 
Lord  God,  destroy  not  thy  people  and 
thine  inheritance,  which  thou  hast  re- 
deemed through  thy  greatness,  which 
thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt 
with  a  mighty  hand.  <^)  Eemember 
thy  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  look  not  unto,  the  stubbornness  of 
this  people,  nor  to  their  wickedness,  nor 
to  their  sin :  (^s)  j^gt  ^^  laindL  whence 
thou  broughtest  us  out  say,  "Because  the 
LosD  was  not  able  to  bring  them  into 
the  land  which  he  promised  them,  and 
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because  he  hated  them,  he  hath  brought 
them  out  to  slay  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. (^)  Yet  they  are  thy  people  and 
thine  inheritance,  which  uiou  brought- 
est out  by  thy  mighty  power  and  by 
thy  stretched  out  arm. 

CHAPTER  X.— <i)  At  that  time  the 
LoKD  said  unto  me,  *Hew  thee  two 
tables  of  stone  like  tmto  the  first,  and 
come  up  unto  me  into  the  mount,  and 
make  thee  an  ark  of  wood.  <^)  Aiid  I 
will  write  on  the  tables  the  words  that 
were  in  the  first  tables  which  thou  brak- 
est,  and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark. 
(3)  iind  I  made  an  ark  of  shittim  wood, 
and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto 
the  first,  and  went  up  into  the  mount, 
having  the  two  tables  in  mine  hand. 
(*^  And  he  wrote  on  the  tables,  according 
to  the  first  writing,  the  ten  ^  command- 
ments, which  the  Lobd  spake  unto  you 
in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the 


Ye  believed  him  not — ^when  He  encouraged  yon 
to  go  up. 

"Sot  hearkened  to  his  voice— when  He  forbad 
yon.    (See  on  chap.  i.  32,  43.) 

(24)  Ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the 
Lord  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you.— This  is 
one  side  of  the  tmth.  The  other  may  be  found  in  the 
words  of  Balaam,  which  Jehovah  Himself  put  into  his 
mouth:  "He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  nor 
«een  perverseness  in  Israel"  (Num.  zxiii.  21).  (See 
also  Dent.  zxxi.  16.) 

(25)  Thus  I  feU  down  .  .  .—Literally,  And  I  fell 
down  before  Jehovah  forty  days  and  forty  niahtSy  as  I 
had  fallen  down  (originally  on  the  fortieth  day)  when 
the  Lord  said  He  would  destroy  you :  i.e.,  when  He 
told  Moses  of  the  calf. 

(26)  I  prayed  therefore  .  .  .  and  said.— The 
words  that  follow  are  very  similar  to  those  which  are 
recorded  in  Exod.  xzxii.  11 — 13.  Moses  appears  to 
be  alluding  to  Mb  first  intercession  here,  before  he  de- 
scended from  Sinai  for  the  first  time. 

(27)  Bemember  thy  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.— This  is  found  exactly  in  Exod.  xxxii. 
13.  Yery  few  of  the  words  used  by  Moses  in  the  second 
fortu  days  are  found  in  Exodus.     (See  Exod.  xxxiv.  9.) 

(29)  Thy  people  .  .  •  which  thou  broughtest 
out.— So  Exod.  xxxii.  11.  It  is  noticeable  that  Grod 
said  to  Moses,  "  Thy  people  which  thou  broughtest 
out  .  .  .  have  corrupted  themselves"  (Exod.  xxxii. 
7).  Moses  said,  "  Lord,  why  doth  thy  wrath  wax  hot 
against  thy  people  which  thou  hast  brought  forth  1 " 

X. 

(1)  At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  me.— 
The  forty  days  of  intercession  alluded  to  in  the  previous 
chapter  followed  this  command  (Exod.  xxxiv.  i.  28). 

Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  .  .  .  and 
make  thee  an  ark.— The  command  to  make  the 
ark  was  given  in  the  former  period  of  forty  days 
(Exod.  xxT.  10) ;  the  command  to  hew  the  two  tables 
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was  ffiven  after  Moses  had  seen  the  glorv  of  God 
rExo£  xxxiii.)  from  the  cleft  in  the  rock,  but  before  the 
lorty  days  spent  in  intercession.  Rashi,  the  Jewish 
commen£itor,  thinks  there  were  two  arks:  one  to  go 
out  to  war,  and  the  other  to  remain  in  the  tabernacle. 
But  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  statement.  There 
may,  of  course,  have  been  a  temporary  receptacle  for 
the  tables  made  by  Moses  (like  the  temporary  tabernacle 
mentioned  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  7),  to  receive  them  until  the 
completion  of  the  ark  which  Bezaleel  was  to  make. 
This  was  not  put  in  hand  until  after  Moses  descended 
with  the  second  pair  of  tables.    (See  Exod.  xxxv.  &c.) 

(2)  And  I  wlQ  write  on  the  tables.— It  is  a 
common  error  to  suppose  that  Moses  wrote  the  Law  the 
second  time.  The  mistake  arises  from  the  change  of 
person  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  28,  where  the  same  pronoun 
"  he  "  refers  first  to  Moses,  and  then  to  Jehovah.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  or  its  spiritual  meaning. 
The  tables  of  stone  represent  the  "  fleshy  tables  of  the 
heart,"  as  St.  Paul  teaches  us  in  2  Cor.  iii.  3.    The  first 

Eair  of  tables  were  like  the  heart  of  Adam,  which  came 
resh  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  with  the  word  of  the 
Law  written  on  them.  But  this  perished  by  the  fall, 
beneath  the  mountain  of  the  Law.  The  humanity  which 
ascended  to  receive  the  Spurit  for  us  was  prepared  by 
the  Mediator  on  earth.  The  "  second  man  "  receives 
"  the  new  covenant,"  "  not  the  letter,  but  the  Spirit," 
which  puts  God's  laws  in  men's  minds,  and  writes  them 
in  their  hearts,  making  them  God's  temple.  Thus  the 
ark  and  the  tabemac&  which  received  the  Law  are  a 
figure  of  God's  human  temple,  and  of  the  renewed 
heart  of  man. 

(4)  According  to  the  first  writing,  the  ten 
commandments. — The  words  written  on  the  second 
tables  were  the  same  which  had  been  written  on  the 
first. 

In  the  day  of  the  assembly.— Or,  in  New- 
Testament  language,  '*  the  day  of  the  Church."  The 
Pentecost  of  tne  Old  Testament  was  the  day  wheu 
"the  letter"  was  given;  the  Pentecost  of  the  New 
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fire  in  the  day  of  the  assembly :  and  the 
Lord  gave  tiiem  unto  me.  ^^^And  I 
turned  myself  and  came  down  from  the 
mount,  and  put  the  tables  in  the  ark 
which  I  had  made;  and  there  they 
be,  as  the  Lobd  commanded  me. 

(0)  And  the  children  of  Israel  took 
their  journey  from  Beeroth  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Jaakan  to  ''Mosera:  *  there 
Aaron  died :  and  there  he  was  buried ; 
and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the 
priest's  office  in  his  stead.  (^)  From 
thence  thw  journeyed  unto  Gudgodah ; 
and  from  Gudgodah  to  Jotbath,  a  land 
of  rivers  of  waters. 

(^At  that  time  the  Lobd  separated 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  bear  the  ark  of  the 
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covenant  of  the  Losn,  to  stand  before 
the  Lobd  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to 
bless  in  his  name,  unto  this  day. 
(9)  c^^rhereiore  Levi  hath  no  part  nor 
inheritance  with  his  brethren;  the  Lobd 
is  his  inheritance,  according  as  the  Lobd 
thy  God  promised  him.  (^)  And  I 
stayed  in  ilie  mount,  according  to  the 
^  first  time,  forty  days  and  forty  nights ; 
and  the  Lobd  hearkened  unto  me  at 
that  time  also,  and  the  Lobd  would  not 
destroy  thee.  (i^)And  the  Lobd  said 
unto  me.  Arise,  *  take  thy  journey  be- 
fore the  people,  that  they  may  go  in 
and  possess  the  land,  which  I  sware 
unto  their  fathers  to  give  unto 
them. 


Testament  was  the  day  of  the  "  Spirit  that  giveth  life." 
Each  of  these  assets  of  GUkI's  covenant  produced  a 
Chnrch  after  its  kind. 

(5)  I  •  •  .  put  the  tables  in  the  ark  which 
I  (had)  made ;  and  there  they  be.— Or,  and  they 
were  there,  or  they  continued  there,  Acoordins^  to  the 
narrative  in  "Eioaas,  the  ark  in  which  the  tames  ulti- 
mately remained  was  made  afterwards.  The  English 
reader  most  not  be  misled  hj  the  word  "  had  "  in  "  I^ 
had  made."  There  is  no  pinperfect  in  Hebrew.  The 
time  of  an  action  is  determined  not  so  much  by  the 
form  of  the  verb  as  bj  its  relation  to  the  context.  '*  I 
pat  the  tables  in  the  ark  which  I  made,  and  they  re- 
mained there,"  is  the  literal  sense.  "I  made"  may 
Teiy  wen  mean  "  I  caused  to  be  made,"  and  refers  to 
the  ark  which  Bezaleel  constructed  under  Moses'  di- 
reetions. 

(^  7)  On  these  verses,  which  are  among  the  most 
difficult  in  Deuteronomy,  see  a  separate  Excursus.  The 
difficulty  is  two-fold.  First,  the  account  of  Israel's 
marches  about  the  time  of  Aaron's  death  is  ffiven  in  a 
different  form  here  to  that  which  we  have  in  19'um.  xx., 
sd.,  and  xxxiii.  Secondly,  there  is  the  further  ques- 
tion why  Aaron's  death  should  be  recorded  nere. 
It  appears  to  have  taken  place  before  Moses  began 
the  delivery  of  the  discourses  in  Deuteronomy.  £  is 
separated  by  thirtv-nine  years  from  the  incidents  which 
Moses  is  recapitulating  m  this  passage.  The  Jewish 
commentator  Rashi  sives  a  very  curious  tale  to  account 
for  the  allusion  to  Auron's  death  in  this  place.  But 
though  his  theory  is  mythical,  he  seems  to  hit  the 
main  point,  which  is  that  Israel  re-vieited  in  their  jour- 
ney round  the  land  of  Edom  four  places  where  they 
had  previously  encamj^ed,  and  among  them  Mosera, 
or  Moeeroth,  the  distnct  in  which  Jl£>unt  Hor,  where 
Aaron  died,  was  situated.  There  is  no  impossibility  in 
this;  in  fact,  it  is  highly  probable,  and  would  piurtly 
account  for  the  statement  in  Num.  xxi.  4,  that  '*  the  som 
of  the  people  was  much  discouraged  because  of  the 
way."  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  fiery  ser- 
pents came. 

If  the^  connection  of  these  verses  with  the  trun  of 
thought  in  Moses'  mind  is  epiritualy  the  difficulty  may 
be  solved.  The  death  of  the  priest  of  Israel,  whose 
first  representative  Aaron  was,  is  spiritually  identical 
with  the  destruction  of  the  first  pair  of  tables,  the  death 
of  the  first  Adam  and  of  all  numkind  in  the  person  of 


our  re^esentative,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  After  that 
death  He  ^  ariseth  "  as  "  anoUier  priest,  made  not  after 
the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  but  after  the  power  of 
an  endless  life."  Thus  the  incident  is  connected  with 
what  goes  before.  The  separation  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
"  to  beiur  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,"  t.e.,  "  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  Law,"  is  the  same  thing  in 
another  form.  It  deprives  them  of  an  earthly  inheri- 
tance, just  as  He  whose  representatives  they  were  gave 
Himself  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  Gk)d ;  and  '*  "His 
life  is  taken  from  the  earth." 

Further,  the  names  of  the  places  themselves  have  in 
this  aspect  a  spiritual  significance.  "From,  certain 
"  wells  of  water  " — the  weUs  of  the  children  of  Jaakan 
(crookedness)  — ^the  people  of  Grod  take  their  journey 
to  the  scene  of  the  high  priest's  death.  From  thence  to 
Hor-hagidgad,  or  Gudgodah,  the  mount  of  the  "  troop," 
or  "  band'  (Sinai  is  the  mount  of  the  "  congregation" 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Zion  in  the  New),  ana  thence  to 
a  Umd  of  rivers  of  water.  It  is  only  another  way  of 
relating  how  from  the  wells  of  the  Law  we  nass  to  the 
rivers  of  living  water  opened  by  the  Grospel.  But  we 
must  pass  by  way  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

(8)  At  that  time — i.e.,  at  Sinai,  after  Moses'  second 
descent  from  the  mount,  not  at  the  time  of  Aaron's 
death.  Yet  the  death  of  Aaron  and  the  separation  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  are  similar  events  in  theii*  wav :  both 
alike  lose  territorial  inheritance  through  bearmg  the 
burden  of  the  Law. 

To  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister 
unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name.— A  recent 
critic  has  said  that  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  knows 
no  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites.  (See  on  this 
point  chap.  xi.  6.)  Bashi's  note  on  this  verse  is  better : 
"  To  bear  the  ark  (He  separated) — the  Levites;  to  stand 
before  Jehovah  to  minister  to  Him,  and  to  bless  in  His 
name— <Ae  priests.'* 

(9)  The  Lord  is  his  inheritance.— As  He  was 
the  inheritance  of  Aaron,  Moses'  brother,  whom  he  had 
recently  taken  to  Himself,  and  to  whose  death  Moses 
had  just  referred. 

01)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Arise,  take 
thy  journey  before  the  people,  that  they 
may  go  in.—"  Although  ye  had  turned  aside  from 
following  Him,  and  had  erred  in  the  (matter  of  the) 
calf,  He  said  to  me.  Go,  lead  the  people  "  (Bashi). 
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<^)  And  now,  Israel,  wliat  doth  the 
Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to 
fear  the  Lobd  thj  God,  to  walk  in  aU 
his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve 
the  Lobd  thy  God  with  aU  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  <^)  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Lobd,  and  his 
statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this 
day  for  thy  good?  <">  Behold,  the 
heaven  and  the  neaven  of  heavens  is  the 
Lobd's  thy  Grod,  *  the  earth  also,  with 
all  that  therein  is,  W  Only  the  Lobd 
had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love 
them,  and  he  chose  their  seed  after 
them,  &oen  vou  above  all  people,  siaH  is 
this  day.  f^®)  Circumcise  therefore  the 
foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more 
stiffnecked.  0^)  For  the  Lobd  your  God 
is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a 
great  God,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible, 
which  *regardeth  not  persons,  nor 
taketh  reward :   (^)  he  doth  execute  the 
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judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  widow, 
and  loveth  the  stranger,  in  giving  him 
food  and  raiment.  <^^)  Love  ye  therefore 
the  stranger :  for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  (»>  •  Thou  shalt  fear 
the  Lobd  thy  Gk>d;  him  shalt  thou 
serve,  and  to  him  shalt  thou  ^cleave, 
and  swear  by  his  name.    <^>  He  is  thy 

S raise,  and  he  is  thy  God,  that  hath 
one  for  thee  these  great  and  terrible 
things,  which  thine  eyes  have  seen. 
W  ^y  fathers  went  down  into  Egypt 
'  with  threescore  and  ten  persons ; 
and  now  the  Lobd  thy  Grod  hath 
made  thee  /as  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multitude. 

CHAPTER  XI.— <i)  Therefore  thou 
shalt  love  the  Lobd  thy  Grod,  and  keep 
his  charge,  and  his  statutes,  and  his 
judgmentis,  and  his  commandments^ 
alway.  . 


W  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord 
thy  God  require  of  thee.-— "Althonffh  ye  have 
done  all  this,  still  His  tender  mercies  and  ^s  idfeetion 
are  set  nponvon,  and  after  all  that  ye  have  sinned 
before  EQm,  He  doth  not  ask  anything  of  yon  bnt  to 
fear,"  &e.  (Bashi).  The  Rabbis  have  dnwn  this  exposi- 
tion from  hence :  "Everything  is  in  the  hand  of  Heaven 
(to  bestow),  save  only  the  fear  of  Heaven."  Bnt  it  is 
written  elsewhere,  "  I  will  pnt  my  fear  in  th^  hearts, 
that  tiie^  shall  not  depart  from  me.*'  (Comp.  also 
Micah  VL  8;  Matt,  xriii.  23.) 

W  Only. — "  The  whole  world  belongs  to  Jehovah, 
and  for  all  that  He  chose  thy  fathers  above  all 
people." 

(i»)  Oiroumoiae  •  .  .  your  heart.—"  For  cirenm- 
cision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter  "  (Bom.  ii.  29).  The  verse  literally  mns  thns : 
Circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  ye  wiU 
harden  your  neck  no  more.  It  is  the  same  line  of 
thon^ht  as  St.  Panl's  (Gal.  v.  16)  "  Walk  in  the  S^t, 
and  (then)  ye  will  not  fnlfil  the  Inst  of  the  flesh." 

(17, 18)  A  great  GKkL,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible 
•  •  •  he  doth  execute  the  judgment  of  the 
Dfttherless  and  widow.— "  Behold  (says  Bashi)  His 
might !  And  close  beside  His  might  tnou  mayest  find 
His  hnmility."  It  is  not  otherwise  in  later  passages 
of  Scripture :  '*  He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart,  and 
bindeth  np  their  woonds.  He  telleth  the  number  of  the 
stars,  ana  calleth  them  all  by  their  names." 

(18)  And  loveth  the  stranger,  in  giving  him 
food  and  raiment. — ^An  inclusive  expression.  The 
whole  substance  of  Jacob  our  father  was  included  in 
the  prayer  for  this.  "  K  Ood  will  .  .  .  give  me  bread 
to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on  "  (Bashi). 

(19)  For  ye  were  strangers.—"  The  blemish  which 
is  upon  thyself  thou  shalt  not  notice  in  thy  neighbour  " 
(Bashi).  The  proTision  made  for  the  stranger  through- 
out the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  has  another  cause 
besides :  "  For  /  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  gathered  me 
in."  (See  a  Sermon  on  "The  Stranger  in  Silver 
Sockets,  and  other  Shadows  of  Bedem>piion.) 
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W  Thou  Shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d;  him 
Shalt  thou  serve.— In  the  New  Testament,  "Tium 
^shalt  worshw  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  ahalt 
thou  serve.  It  was  our  Lord's  last  answer  to  tike 
temiiter  in  the  wilderness.  The  order  of  the  Hebrew 
gives  the  emphasis.  "  Jehovah  thy  Gk>d  shalt  thou  fear. 
Him  shalt  thou  serve,  and  to  Him  shalt  thou  cleave ; " 
"and  (adds  Bashi)  after  all  these  quidities  are  estdb- 
lished  in  thee,  then  thou  shalt  swear  by  His  name,"  At 
least  His  name  wonld  not  be  profaned  in  such  a  case. 

(28)  rphy  fathers  went  down.— The  simple  and 
natural  form  of  this  aUnsion  conveys  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  truth  of  the  facts.  If  the  marvellons 
increase  of  Israel  in  the  time  allowed  by  the  sacred 
narrative  presents  a  difficolty,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Bible  consistently  represents  the  multiplication  as 
the  fulfilment  of  a  Divine  promise,  and  not  purely 
natmraL  Bnt  the  testimony  of  the  First  Book  of 
Chronicles  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  genealogy  of 
Judah,  given  in  the  second  and  fourth  chapters  of  that 
book,  discloses  a  veiy  extensive  multiplication,  a  good 
deal  of  which  must  he  within  the  period  of  the  sojourn- 
ing in  Egvpt.  The  family  of  Hezron  is  particularlv  to 
be  noticML  Of  a  certain  descendant  of  Simeon  it  is 
written  (1  Chron.  iv.  27),  "And  Shimei  had  sieeteen  sons 
and  six  daughters;  but  his  brethren  had  not  many 
children,  neither  did  ail  their  family  muUijM  like  to 
the  children  of  Judah.*'  (!)  Modem  calculations  are 
perhaps  not  quite  adequate  to  deal  with  such  a  rate  of 
mcrease  as  tms.    (See  also  the  Note  on  chap.  zzdL  8.) 

XL 

0)  Therefore.— There  is  no  break  here  in  the 
original.  "The  Lord  thv  God  hath  made  thee  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,  and  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God." 

And  keep  his  charge.— Literally,  keep  his  keep- 
ing, i.e.,  all  that  is  to  be  kept  in  obedience  to  £Qm. 

Alway.— Literally,  M  the  days,  (Oomp.  "  I  am  with 
you  all  the  days  "  in  Matt,  xzviii.  25.)  Inrael  must  not 
omit  one  day  in  keeping  the  charge  of  Jehovah,  for 
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<^)  And  know  je  this  day :  for  I  apeak 
not  with  your  children  which  have  not 
known,  and  which  have  not  seen  the 
chastisement  of  the  Lord  your  God,  his 
greatness,  his  mighty  hand,  and  his 
stretched  out  arm,  <^  and  his  miracles, 
and  his  acts,  which  he  did  in  the  midst 
of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  unto  all  his  land ;  <^)  and 
what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  Egypt, 
unto  their  horses,  and  to  their  chariots; 
how  he  made  the  water  of  the  Eed  sea 
to  overflow  them  as  they  pursued  after 
you,  and  haw  the  Losd  hath  destroyed 
them  unto  this  day:  ^^^  and  what  he  did 
unto  jou  in  the  wilderness,  until  ye 
came  mto  this  place ;  ^^)  and  '  what  he 
did  unto  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons 
of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Eeuben :  how  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed 
them  up,  and  their  households,  and  their 
tents,  and  all  the  ^  substance  that  ^wds 
in  their  possession,  in  the  midst  of  all 
Israel :  ^^  but  your  eyes  have  seen  all 
the  great  acts  of  the  Losd  which  he 
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did.  (®)  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  all  the 
commandments  which  I  command  you 
this  day,  that  ye  may  be  strong,  and  go 
in  and  possess  the  land,  whither  ye  go 
to  possess  it ;  (^>  and  that  ye  may  pro- 
long your  days  in  the  land,  which  the 
LosD  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give 
unto  them  and  to  their  seed,  a  mnd 
that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

(10)  Pqj.  the  land,  whither  thou  goest 
in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where 
thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it 
with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs : 
t^^)  but  me  land,  whither  ye  go  to  pos- 
sess it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys, 
and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven :  (^)  a  land  which  the  Lobd  thy 
God  ^  careth  for :  the  eyes  of  the  Lobd 
thy  God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  year. 

OS)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye 
shall  hearken  diligently  unto  my  com- 
mandments which  I  command  you  this 


'*Se  that  kei^peth  larctel  will  neither  slumber  nor 
deep." 

<2)  And  know  ye.— Or,  and  ye  know. 

Kot  with  your  children  which  have  not 
known. — ^It  must  be  remembered  that  all  thoee  who 
were  less  than  twentv  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the 
Szodns  would  still  oe  living,  and  the  events  of  their 
youth  must  have  left  a  s&on^  impression  on  their 
memories.  Every  man  of  f orty-f&e  years  of  age  would 
feel  the  force  of  this  address. 

The  ohaistisement.— Whether  of  the  Egyptians  in 
wrath,  or  of  Israel  in  love. 

His  mighty  hand  •  s  .  • — Or,  His  hand  in  its 
strength,  and  His  arm  in  its  length.  The  position  of 
the  adjectivee  is  emphatic. 

(8)  What  he  did  unto  Dathan  and  Abiram 
.  •  •  • — See  Num.  xvi.  It  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  rebellion  of  Korah  from  that  of  Daihan  and 
Abiram,  and  seeing  that  the  whole  "Ppmi  of  Korah's 
rebellion  was  the  priesthood,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  could  be  ignorant  of  any 
priesthood  save  that  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  The 
ol^jeet  of  Koxah's  rebellion  was  to  abolish  the  distino- 
tioii  between  a  Kohathits  and  tkpriest, 

(7)  Bat  your  eyes  have  Been.-~Literallv,  For 
fftmreyss  are  the  witnesses  (literally;  <%e  seers)  ofaU 
the  areat  working  ofJehomh  whiek  He  hath  wrought, 

(8j  The  commandments.— Literally,  the  com* 
wumdmsfni.  It  is  one  eowrss  of  action  rather  than 
many  details  which  is  enjoined. 

Go  in  and  poseese — ie.,  complete  the  conquest  in 
detail,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  whole  profit  of  the  land. 

(»)  To  give  unto  them.— see  Note  on  verse  21, 
fiirther  on. 

(^)  Kot  SB  the  land  of  Egypt.— "But  much 
better.  And  Ejmt  was  praised  above  all  lands,  as  it 
is  said  fGen.  ziu.  10), '  As  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like 
the  lana  of  Egypt.'    And  the  land  of  Qoshen,  where 
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Israel  dwelt,  is  called  '  the  best  of  the  land  of  Egypt ' 
(Gen.  zlvii.  6).  And  even  this  was  not  so  good  as  the 
land  of  Israel "  (Bashi). 

Wateredst  it  with  thy  foot.— An  allusion  either 
to  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  water  or  to  the 
custom  of  turning  the  water  into  little  channels  with 
the  foot,  as  it  flowed  thrgngh  the  garden. 

(U)  Drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.— 
Or,  as  it  isprettily  expressed  by  the  Jewish  com- 
mentator, "  while  uion  sleekest  on  thy  bed,  tiie  Holy 
One  (blessed  be  He ! )  waters  it  high  and  low."  (Gomp. 
the  parable  in  St.  Mark  iv.  26,  27.) 

(12)  A  land  which  the  lK>rd  thy  Qod  careth 
for. — ^Literally,  aeeketh,  as  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles. 
Oomp.  Ezek.  xx.  6:  "A  land  that  I  had  espied 
for  tnem,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is  the 
glory  of  all  lands.'*  "  To  search  out  a  resting-place  for 
them  "  (Num.  x.  33).  It  is  difficult  not  to  tm^  of  the 
better  land  in  this  description,  and  of  our  Saviour's 
promise,  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you."  There 
*'  the  poor  and  needy  "  shall  not  "  seek  water,"  for 
"He  snail  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of  water." 
Thev  shall "  hunger  no  more,  v^her  thirst  any  moie.'^ 

That  something  unusual  is  indicated  here  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  the  old  Jewish  writer,  who  says — 
''  And  does  He  not  seek  out  aU  lands  ?  as  it  is  said, '  To 
cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth  where  no  mem  is ' "  (Job 
xxxviii.  26). 

(1^)  It  shall  come  to  pass.— At  this  point  begins 
the  formal  sanction  of  this  charge  by  a  declaration  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Such  sanctions  are  a  charac* 
teristic  feature  of  the  Law.  (Gomp.  Exod.  xxiii.  20 — 
end,  at  the  dose  of  the  first  code ;  Lev.  xxvi.,  and  Deut. 
xxviii.;  and,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  well-known 
close  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  St.  Matt.  viL,  and 
of  the  parallel  sermon  in  St.  Luke  vi.) 

To  love  the  Lord  your  God.— "Not  that 
thou  shouldst  say, '  Behold,  I  am  a  disciple  in  order 
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day,  to  love  the  Lord  your  God,  and  to 
serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with 
all  yonr  soul,  ^")  that  I  will  give  you  the 
rain  of  your  land  in  his  due  season,  the 
first  rain  and  the  latter  rain,  that  thou 
mayest  gather  in  thy  com,  and  thy 
wine,  and  thine  oil.  <^*>  And  I  will 
^  send  grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy  cattle, 
that  thou  mayest  eat  and  be  full. 

(i«)  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  that  your 
heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye  turn  a- 
side,  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship 
them ;  (^7>  and  then  the  Lord's  wrath 
be  kindled  against  you,  and  he  shut  up 
the  heaven,  that  there  be  no  rain,  and 
that  the  land  yield  not  her  &uit ;  and 
lest  ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good 
land  which  the  Lord  giveth  you. 

0&)  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my 
words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul, 
and  '  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your 
hand,  that  they  may  be  as  frontlets  be- 
tween your  eyes.  <^>  *  And  ye  shaJl 
teach  them  your  children,  speaking  of 
them  when  thou  sittest  in  tUne  house, 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way. 
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when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
risest  up.  ^^^  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  door  posts  of  thine  house,  and 
upon  thy  gates  :  ^^^)  that  your  days  may 
be  multiplied,  and  the  days  of  your 
children,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  them, 
as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth. 

(22)  Pqj.  if  ye  shall  diligently  keep  all 
these  commandments  which  I  command 
you,  to  do  them,  to  love  the  Lord  your 
Grod,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to 
cleave  unto  him ;  (®>  then  will  the  Lord 
drive  out  all  these  nations  from  before 
you,  and  ye  shall  possess  greater 
nations  and  mightier  than  yourselves. 
(2*)  *  Every  place  whereon  the  soles  of 
your  feet  shall  tread  shall  be  jour's: 
W  the  wilderness  and  Lebanon,  from 
the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  un- 
to the  uttermost  sea  shall  your  coast  be. 
(25)  There  shall  no  man  be  able  to  stand 
before  you :  for  the  Lord  your  Gk)d  shaJl 
lay  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of 
you  upon  all  the  land  that  ye  shall 
tread  upon,  as  he  hath  said  unto  you. 


that  I  may  become  ricb  :  in  order  that  I  may  be  called 
great :  m  order  that  I  may  receive  reward; '  but  what- 
soever ye  do,  do  from  love  "  (Bashi). 

To  serve  him  with  all  your  heart.-~Th6  Jewish 
commentator  save  that  this  refers  to  praver,  and  com- 
pares Daniel  (chap.  vi.  16) :  "  Thy  God  whom  then 
served  continually.  He  will  deliver  thee."  There  was  no 
religious  service  for  Israel  in  Babylon  except  prayer. 
The  thought  seems  worth  preserving,  though  the  words 
are  obviously  capable  of  a  wider  ap^cation. 

a*)  The  first  rain  (after  sowing),  the  latter  rain 
(just  before  harvest).  In  the  ninth  month  and  the 
first  month  respectively.  (See  Ezra  x.  9,  13,  and 
Joel  ii.  23.) 

That  thou  mayest  gather  in.— LiteraUy,  and 
thou  shaU  gather  in.  Bashi  reminds  us  that  tins  may 
mean  *'thou,  and  not  thine  enemies."  "They  that 
have  g^ered  it  shall  eat  it "  (Isa.  Ixii.  8,  9). 

(^)  That  thou  mayest  eat  and  be  Aill.— The 
same  writer  observes  that  *'  this  is  a  further  blessing, 
which  belongs  to  the  food  itself  in  man's  inward  parts/' 
It  is  possible  to  eat  and  not  be  satisfied. 

(16)  Take  heed  to  your8elyes^.e.,  when  you 
are  satisfied.    (Comp.  chap.  viii.  10, 11.) 

W  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my 
words. — The  same  injunctions  are  found  above  (chap, 
vi.  6 — 9).  The  Jewish  commentator  remarks,  some- 
what sadly,  here,  that  they  would  remember  them  in 
their  captivity,  if  not  before.  The  "  therefore  "  at  the 
commencement  of  the  verse  is  a  simple  "  and,"  so  that 
the  passiure  can  be  read  in  connection  with  what  pre- 
cedes :  **  xe  will  perish  quickly  from  off  the  good  land, 
and  ye  wiU  lay  these  my  words  to  your  hearts."  But 
the  words  of  verse  21  seem  to  show  that  this  is  not  the 
primary  meaning— only  an  application  suggested,  like 
many  other  applications  of  Scripture,  by  the  actual  event. 
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(^)  In  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware 
unto  your  fathers  to  give  them.—"  It  is  not 
written  here  '  to  give  you/  but  *  to  give  them,'  Hence 
we  find  the  reswrreetion  of  the  dead  taught  in  the  Law/* 
If  this  were  the  remark  of  a  Christian  commentator^ 
it  would  be  thought  fanciful ;  but  it  is  only  the  com* 
ment  of  a  Jew.  And  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  these  promises  to  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  simply  on  the  ground  of  Ood^s  word,  is  an 
unquestionable  fact,  whatever  mav  be  thought  of  it. 
Comp.  Acts  vH.  5,  which  is  singnlarly  pointed.  God 
"  gave  him  (Abraham)  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  not 
so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on ;  yet  He  promised  that 
He  would  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession,  and  to  his 
seed  after  him,"  besides. 

^  (22)  ipo  walk  in  all  his  ways.—"  He  is  compas- 
sionate, and  thou  shalt  be  compassionate.  He  showeth 
mercies,  and  thou  shalt  show  mercies."  Again  Bashi's 
comment  is  worthy  of  the  New  Testament.  What  fol- 
lows shows  the  need  of  a  mediator. 

To  cleave  unto  him.— Is  it  possible  to  speak 
BO  P  Is  He  not  *'  a  consuming  fire  "  P  (and  how  can  we 
cleave  unto  HimP)  "But  cleave  unto  wise  men  and 
their  disciples  (the  students  of  the  Law),  and  I  tell 
thee  it  will  be  as  though  thou  didst  cleave  unto  EQm." 
In  New  Testament  language  this  would  read,  "  Be  ye 
followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ ; "  and  '*  He  tliM 
receiveth  Me,  receiveth  Hifai  that  sent  Me." 

(2*)  Every  place.— Repeated  in  Josh.  L  3,  4,  where 
see  Note. 

(25)  The  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you.— 
Rashi  says :  "  The  fear  of  you  on  those  that  are  near,  and 
the  dread  upon  those  that  are  far  off."  It  is  a  very  far- 
reaching  prophecy,  for  it  may  be  read,  "upon  all  the  earth 
that  ye  shall  tread  upon."  (See  Esther  viii.  2,  3,  where 
it  was  fulfilled  throughout  the  whole  Persian  Empire.) 
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<^J  Behold,  I  set  before  you  this  day  ach.».i. 
a  blessing  and  a  cnrse;  ^^^  'a  blessing,  I 
if  ye  obey  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  which  I  command  you 
this  day:  <^^  and  a  *  curse,  if  ye  will  not 
obey  iJie  commandments  of  Uie  Lobd 
your  Grod,  but  turn  aside  out  of  the  way 
which  I  command  you  this  day,  to  go 
after  other  gods,  which  ye  have  not 
known.  (^>  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  the  Lobd  thy  God  hath  brought 
thee  in  unto  the  land  whither  thou 
goest  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  put 
'  the  blessing  upon  mount  Grerizim,  and 
the  curse  upon  mount  Ebal.  ^^^  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by 
the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell 
in  the  champaign  over  agaiast  Gilgal, 
beside  the  plains  of  Moreh  P  (^^>  For  ye 
shall  pass  over  Jordan  to  go  in  to  pos- 
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sess  the  land  which  the  Lobp  your  God 

fiveth  you,  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and 
well  therein.  <®)  And  ye  shall  observe 
^  to  do  all  the  statutes  and  judgments 
which  I  set  before  you  this  day. 

CHAPTEE  Xn.—(i)  These  are  the 
statutes  and  judgments,  which  ye  shall 
observe  to  do  in  the  land,  which  the  Lobd 
God  of  thy  fathers  giveth  thee  to  possess 
it,  all  the  days  that  ye  live  upon  the  earth. 

<2)  *  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the 
places,  wherein  the  nations  which  ye 
shall  ^  possess  served  their  gods :  upon 
the  high  mountabs,  and  upon  the  hills, 
and  under  every  green  tree :  <^>  and  /ye 
shall  ^  overthrow  their  altars,  and  break 
their  pillars,  and  bum  their  groves  with 
fire ;  and  ve  shall  hew  down  the  graven 
images  oi  their  gods,  and  destroy  the 
names  of  them  out  of  that  place. 


(26)  Behold. — ^Another  of  the  Jewish  diyisions  of 
Deateronom^  begioa  here. 

A  blessing  and  a  ourse.— Literally,  blessing 
and  cursing — the  blessing  if  ye  obey,  and  the  curse  \f 
ye  do  not 

429)  The  blessing  .  .  .  and  the  oursa  .  .—The 
Targmn  of  Onkelos  says,  "Those  that  bless,"  and 
"those  that  curse."  (See  chap,  zxyii.  12,  13,  and 
Note*) 

C»»  Where  the  sun  goeth  down.— A  memorable 
passage,  as  attesting  the  tme  position  of  the  speaker,  east 
of  Jordan,  over  against  Jericno.  The  son  has  been  seen 
hj  trayellers  from  that  very  spot  going  down  exactly 
m  the  remarkable  gao  between  £bar  and  G^rizim. 

The  plains  of  Atoreh.— Bather,  the  oaks  or  tere* 
binihs  of  Moreh.    (See  Gen.  xii.  6.) 

<3i)  For  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan.— In  the  place 
of  Sichem,  by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  ''  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Abram,  and  said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  </ii«  land." 
It  is  the  first  recorded  promise  g^yen  to  the  patriarch 
that  his  seed  should  innerit  that  particolar  .country. 
He  had  gone  out  from  his  own  country,  "  not  knowing 
whither  ne  went "  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7). 

Here  ends  the  mrst  portion  oi  the  exposition  of  the 
Decalogue — ^that  which  sets  forth  the  relation  of  the 
feople  brought  out  of  Egypt  to  Jehovah.  The  follow- 
ing  chapters  set  forth  the  laws  of  the  land  of  Israel — 
fint,  as  the  seat  of  worship  of  Jehovah ;  secondly,  as 
the  seat  of  His  kingdom;  thirdly,  as  the  sphere  of 
operation  of  certain  rules  of  behaviour,  intended  to 
form  a  distinctive  character  for  His  people.  For  a 
complete  analysis  of  this  portion,  see  the  Introduction 
to  tnis  Book.  Some  mooem  writers  attribute  these 
chapters  to  a  later  hand  than  that  of  Moses.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  consider  them  carefully,  not 
simply  as  chapters,  but  in  their  primaiy  structure  and 
aocoroing  to  tneir  natural  diyisions. 

The  land  is  considered  as  the  seat  of  Jehovah's 
worship  from  chap.  xii.  1  to  xvi.  17  inclusive. 


*  The  other  TaiKums  say.  "When  they  bless  they  shall 
turn  their  faces  towards  Mount  Gerlfimj  and  when  they 
cnne  they  shall  torn  their  faces  towards  Mount  Ebal."  TMs 
oooilims  the  antiquity  of  the  view  taken  In  the  Talmud. 


xn. 

0)  These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments. 
— ^The  word  Mitzvah — commandment,  or  duty — is  not 
used  here.  Particular  insHtuiions  and  requirements 
are  now  before  us. 

(2)  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy.— First  of  all  these 
requirements  is  the  destruction  of  every  vestige  of 
idolatiy.  In  the  land  of  JehovaJb  there  must  be  no 
trace  at  any  other  god  but  Him.  The  non-fulfilment 
of  this  command  in  the  early  history  of  Israel  has  led 
some  to  suppose  that  the  command  itself  belongs  to 
later  times,  ^nt  it  must  be  obseryed  that  the  destrue- 
tion  of  these  things  is  inextricably  connected  with  the 
conquest  of  the  country  in  detaU,  It  was  part  of  the 
work  assigned  to  the  several  tribes  of  Israel  when  the 
land  had  been  divided  by  Joshua.  His  work  was  to 
con<juer  the  Canaanitish  armies,  and  give  Israel  pos- 
session of  their  chief  cities.  He  then  assigned  the 
land  to  the  several  tribes,  to  make  it  their  own  through- 
out. Obviously,  if  every  tribe  had  insisted  upon 
destroying  all  monuments  of  idolatry  in  its  own  terri- 
tory, one  of  two  results  must  have  followed :  either  the 
remnant  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  must  have  been 
excited  to  fresh  acts  of  rebellion  and  hostility,  resulting 
in  their  extermination,  or  else  they  must  lutve  yielded 
themselves  entirely  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Bat 
Israel  disobeyed  uxe  order.  They  did  not  themselves 
yield  to  idolatry  in  Joshua's  time.  The  disturbance 
made  respecting  the  altar  Ed  (see  Josh,  xxii.)  is  quite 
sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  the  strictness  of  the  law 
against  strange  altara  But  the  Canaanites  being  left 
undisturbed  after  they  ceased  to  resist  openly,  and 
their  objects  of  worship  bein^  left  unmolested,  there 
were  constant  temptations  to  idolatry,  to  which  Israel 

S 'elded.  And  thus  it  was  not  until  the  times  of  Heze- 
ah  and  Josiah  that  these  laws  were  carried  out.  But 
this  does  not  prove  the  law  to  have  come  into  existence 
then,  any  more  than  the  present  condition  of  the  human 
race  proves  that  man  was  not  made  in  God's  image  in 
Faradise. 

(3)  Destroy  the  names.— The  substitution  in  later 
times  of  bosheth   for  baal  in  the  names  Jerubbaal 
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(^)  Ye  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord 
your  God,  <*>  But  unto  the  place  which 
the  LoBD  your  God  shall  ">  choose  out  of 
all  your  tnbes  to  put  his  name  there, 
&^m,  unto  his  habitation  shall  ye  seek, 
and  thither  thou  shalt  come :  ^^^  and 
thither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  your  sacrifices,  and  your  tithes, 
and  heave  offerings  of  your  hand,  and 
your  vows,  and  your  freewill  offerings, 
and  the  firstlings  of  your  herds  and  of 
your  flocks :  (^>  and  there  ye  shall  eat 
before  the  Lord  yoxur  Gk)d,  and  ye  shall 
rejoice  in  all  that  ye  put  your  hand  un- 
to, ye  and  your  households,  wherein  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee. 

(^)  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  ih^  things 
that  we  do  here  this  day,  every  man 
whatsoever  is  right  in  lus  own  eyes. 
<^>  For  ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest 
and  to  the  inheritance,  which  the  Lord 
your  God  giveth  you.  <^^)  But  when  ye 
go  over  Jordan,  and  dweU  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you  to 
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inherit,  and  when  he  giveth  you  rest 
from  all  your  enemies  round  about,  so 
that  ye  dwell  in  safety ;  (^>  then  there 
shall  be  a  place  whicn  the  Lord  your 
God  shall  choose  to  cause  his  name  to 
dwell  there ;  thither  shall  ye  bring  all 
that  I  command  you :  your  burnt  offer- 
ings,  iuid  your  kernes,  your  tithes, 
and  the  heave  offering  of  your  hand, 
and  all  ^  your  choice  vows  which  ye  vow 
unto  the  Lord  :  ^^  and  ye  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  your  Grod,  ye,  and  your 
sons,  and  your  daughters,  and  your 
meuaervantB,  and  your  maidservants, 
and  the  Levite  that  is  within  your 
gates;  forasmuch  as  ^he  hath  no  part 
nor  inheritance  with  you. 

(^)  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou 
offer  not  thy  burnt  offerings  in  every 
place  that  thou  seest:  <^^>  out  in  the 
place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in 
one  of  thy  tribes,  there  thou  shalt  offer 
thy  burnt  offerings,  and  there  thou 
shalt  do  all  that  I  command  thee. 


(Jerabbeeheth),  Eshbaal  (Ishbosheth),  Meribbaal 
fMephibosheth),  is  a  carioqB  example  of  the  literal  fnl- 
nlment  of  this  command,  or,  perhaps,  rather  of  the 
command  in  Exod.  xxiii.  13,  of  which  the  spirit  and 
purport  agree  with  this. 

i*i  Ye  shall  not  do  so — i.e.,  shall  not  serve  Him 
upon  the  high  mountains,  and  hills,  and  under  every 
green  tree,  iSter  the  maimer  of  the  nations. 

(5)  But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  your 
Ood  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribe8.~The 
very  form  of  the  order  proves  its  antiouity.  No  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  removal  of  that  "  place  " 
from  Shiloh  to  Nob,  from  Nob  to  Gibeon,  from  Gibeon 
to  Jerusalem,  could  have  written  with  such  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  later  history  as  these  words  imply.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  reading  of  this  precept  in  the 
times  of  our  Lord,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the 
eame  state  of  unconsciousness.  Thev  could  not  con- 
seive  of  the  presence  or  worship  of  Jehovah  anywhere 
but  at  JerusalenL  (See  on  this  topic  St.  Stephen's 
speech  in  Acts  vii.,  and  the  incidentaTproofs  it  contains 
<a  God's  presence  with  Israel  in  many  places,  in  reply 
to  the  accusation  made  against  Stephen  of  preaching 
the  destruction  of  the  one  idolized  seat  of  worship  at 
Jerusalem.) 

(6)  And  thither  ye  shall  bring  .  .  .  your 
tithes — ».e.,  what  the  Jews  understand  as  the  "  second 
tithe  ;'*  on  whidh  see  verse  17. 

(8)  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that 
we  do  here  thiB  day.— Another  precept  strongly 
marked  with  the  condition  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.' 
It  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  recent  commenta- 
tors that  the  law  of  Moses  has  a  prophetie  Me.  It 
was  g^ven  to  him  and  to  Israel  at  a  time  when 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  keen  it.  It  was  the 
law  of  the  land  which  God  would  give  them.  In 
many  ways  its  observance  depended  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  the  bind,  and  upon  the  quietness 
ol  the  times  m  which  they  lived.  This  prophetic  aspect 


was  certainly  not  unrecognised  by  the  Jews,  or  they 
would  not  ^or  example)  have  neglected  to  dwell  in 
booths  at  the  Feast  ox  Tabernacles  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  NehemiaL    (See  Neh.  viii.  17.)  * 

(9)  Ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest  and 
to  the  inheritance.  —  Nor  would  the  passage  of 
Jordan  and  the  conquest  of  Joshua  brinff  them  to  it. 

(10)  When  he  giveth  you  rest.— Kashi  observes, 
"This  was  not  until  the  days  of  David."  He  cites 
2  Sam.  vii.  1 :  "  It  came  to  pass  when  the  king  sat  in 
his  house,  and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  round  about 
from  all  his  enemies." 

(U)  Then  there  shall  be  a  place.— The  building 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Temple  brought  with  it  in  due 
time  the  accomplishment  of  the  law  which  is  appended 
to  the  pro^ecy. 

(IS,  il)  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  ofO^r 
not  thy  burnt  o^rings  in  every  place  that 
thou  seest :  But  in  the  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose.  —  An  attempt  is  made  by 
some  modem  writers  to  establish  a  contradiction 
between  this  precept  and  the  one  in  Exod.  xx.  24 :  "In 
all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto 
thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee."  But  they  are  not  reallv  con- 
tradictory. The  choice  of  Jehovah  makes  the  place  of 
acceptance.  He  need  not  always  choose  the  same  spot. 
Either  this  law  in  Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Moses, 
or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  it  must  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  Exod.  xx.  24  If  it  was  the  work  of  later 
times,  the  writer  must  have  known  perfectly  that 
Jehovali  had  varied  His  choice  from  time  to  time,  and 
therefore  the  injunction  must  still  have  the  same  sense. 
Bashi  remarks  upon  the  words  "  Take  heed  that  thou 
offer  not  .  .  .  m  every  place  that  thou  seest " — i.e.y 
which  comes  into  thy  mind — **  but  thou  must  offer  at 

*  And  oomparo  the  curious  position  of  the  law  in  Leviticus, 
which  raqnired  them  to  dwMl  in  booths.  It  occurs  as  an 
appendix  outside  the  regular  laws  of  that  festival  (Lev.  sdil. 
37-43). 
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Blood  not  to  he  Eaten. 


(^Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill 
and  eat  flesh  in  aJl  thj  gates,  whatsoever 
th J  soul  Insteth  after,  according  to  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  he 
hath  given  thee :  the  unclean  and  the 
clean  may  eat  thereof,  as  of  the  roebuck, 
and  as  of  the  hart.  (^^) '  Only  ye  shall 
not  eat  the  blood ;  ye  shall  pour  it  upon 
the  earth  as  water. 

<^^Thou  mayest  not  eat  within  thy 
gates  the  tithe  of  thy  com,  or  of  thy 
wine,  or  of  thy  oil,  or  the  firstlings  of 
thy  herds  or  of  thy  flock,  nor  any  of 
thy  vows  which  thou  vowest,  nor  thy 
freewill  offerings,  or  heave  offering  of 
thine  hand :  ^>  but  thou  must  eat  wem 
before  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d  in  the  place 
which  the  Lobd  thy  God  shall  choose, 
thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter, 
and  thy  manservant,  and  thy  maid- 
servant, and  the  Levite  that  is  within 
thy  gates :  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before 
the  Lord  thy  Gk)d  in  all  that  thou  puttest 
thine  hands  unto*  <^>^  Take  heed  to  thy- 
self that  thou  forsake  not  the  Levite 
^as  long  as  thou  livest  upon  the  earth. 

(^^^Wnbien  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  en- 


a  ch.  1ft.  3S. 
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large  thy  border,  ^as  he  hath  promised 
thee,  and  thou  shaJt  say,  I  will  eat  flesh, 
because  thy  soul  longeth  to  eat  flesh; 
thou  mayest  eat  flesh,  whatsoever  thy 
soul  lusteth  after.  <^)  If  the  place  which 
the  Lord  thy  Grod  hath  chosen  to  put 
his  name  there  be  too  far  from  thee, 
then  thou  shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and  of 
thy  flock,  which  the  Lord  hath  given 
thee,  as  I  have  commanded  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  eat  in  thy  gates  whatsoever 
thy  soul  lusteth  after.  (^>  Even  as  the 
roebuck  and  the  hart  is  eaten,  so  thou 
shalt  eat  them:  the  unclean  and  the 
clean  shall  eat  of  them  alike.  (^>  Only 
^be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood : 
for  the  blood  is  the  life;  and  thou 
mayest  not  eat  the  life  with  the  flesh. 
(M)Thou  shalt  not  eat  it;  thou  shalt 
pour  it  upon  the  earth  as  water.  <*^>Thou 
shalt  not  eat  it;  that  it  may  go  well 
with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after 
thee,  when  thou  shalt  ao  that  which  is 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

WQuly  thy  holy  things  which  thou 

hast,  and  thy  vows,  thou  shalt  take,  and 

s  Eeb^  be  itr<mg.    go  unto  the  placc  which  the  Lord  shall 


Gen.  ML  14;  eh. 


the  command  of  a  prophet,  as,  for  instance,  EHiah  on 

Mount  CSarmel.'*     It  seems  dear  that  the  general  prin- 

dple  mcnloated  here  is  the  same  with  that  of  Exod.  xx. 

ad  of  Lev.  xvii.     The  choice  of  Jehovah  makes  the 

place  of  worohip.     Details  mar  safely  be  left  to  the 

direction  of  the  anthorised  Diyine  representatives  at 

any  given  time.     If  the  Jews  themselves  saw  no  diffi- 

eolty  or  discrepancy  in  these  Scriptures,  is  it  any  proof 

of  wisdom  for  as  to  make  dif&cnlties?     Do  we  not 

Esther  prove  the  imperfection  of  our  own  nnderstaod- 
ing? 

(1^  notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill  and 
oat  fleslU'-This  may  very  possibly  be  intended  as  a 
slight  modification  of  a  law  made  for  the  wilderness 
journey  (Lev.  xvii.  3, 4).  There  the ''  killing  "  of  an  ox, 
or  lamb,  or  goat  is  forbidden  anywhere  except  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  The  word  **  kUl,"  though  often 
used  sacrifieially,  cannot  be  limited  to  sacrifice  in  that 
pkee,  although  the  animals  mentioned  are  all  sacrificial 
animals.  It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  saczificing 
those  animals  elsewhere,  vety  possibly  for  the  sake  dc 
the  feast  which  followed,  had  oeoome  so  common  that 
it  was  necessary  to  forbid  the  killing  of  them  any- 
where but  at  the  door  of  the  tabernade.  But  the 
eontinuance  of  this  precept  in  Canaan  would  stop  the 
esJ^ng  of  fiesh  altogether.  Hence  the  exception  made 
hflve. 

Am  of  the  roeback,  and  as  of  the  hart.— 
The  frequent  mention  of  iheae  animals  in  this  connection 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  hunting  and  catching  of  them 
may  not  have  been  an  uncommon  thing  in  the  wil- 


06)  Ye  shall  pour  it  upon  the  earth.^Thi8 
act  was  a  necessary  part  of  ever^  daughter  of  an 
animal  for  food.    The  olood,  which  is  ^e  ufe,  must  be 
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poured  upon  the  earth  for  God,  whether  the  victim  was 
consigned  to  the  altar  or  not.  It  was  a  continual  re- 
minder of  the  necessity  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  to  be  continued  until  He  should  come.  Thus 
the  act  was,  in  a  sense,  sacramental. 

(17)  The  tithe.— This  is  understood  bv  Jewish  com- 
mentators of  what  is  called  "  the  second  tithe."  The 
disposal  of  it  is  more  particularly  anpecified  in  chap.  xiv. 
22---29.    (See  also  on  chap.  xxvL  12,  &c.) 

(18)  The  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates.— 
The  distribution  of  the  Levites  throughout  the  severd 
tribes  (ordered  in  Num.  xxxv.  1 — 8),  and  carried  out  by 
Joshua  (chap.  xxi.),is  here  anticipated.  The  Levitt 
had  this  providon  in  Israel  until  Jeroboam  and  his  sons 
cast  them  off,  when  they  migrated  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xi.  13, 14). 

(^)  When  the  Iiord  thy  Gk>d  shall  enlarge 
thy  border  •  •  •  .—This  and  the  following 
verses  (20 — 25)  are'perfectly  intelligible  as  an  expandon 
of  verses  15, 16,  and  a  momfication  of  the  strict  role  in- 
troduced in  Lev.  xviii.  2,  &c.  The  distance  from  the 
centrd  place  of  worship  to  the  borders  of  the  land 
would  be  manifestly  too  great  for  all  feasting  to  be 
limited  to  that  one  spot. 

(25)  That  it  may  go  well  with  thee.— Very 
possibly,  the  phydod  as  well  as  the  moral  effect  of  the 
rule  is  contemplated  here. 

m  Only  thy  holy  things  .  .  .  and  thy 
▼ows. — The  holy  things  probably  mean  the  firstlings, 
which  were  necessarily  holy,  and  must  be  made  burnt 
offerings  (Lev.  xxviii.  26).  The  second  tithe  was  dso 
considered  holy.  The  first  tithe,  or  ordinary  providon 
for  the  Levitt  (see  Num.  xviii.),  was  not  conddered 
holy.  The  vows  might  be  dther  burnt  pfferings  or 
peace  offerings. 


Strict  Obedience  enjoined. 
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choose :  ^^^  and  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt 
offerings,  the  flesh  and  the  blood,  upon 
the  al^  of  the  Lobd  thy  God :  and  the 
blood  of  thy  sacrifices  shall  be  poured 
out  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shaJt  eat  the  flesh. 

W  Observe  and  hear  all  these  words 
which  I  command  thee,  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children 
after  thee  for  ever,  when  thou  doest  that 
which  18  good  and  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  LoED  thy  God. 

(29)  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  cut 
off  the  nations  from  before  thee,  whither 
thou  goest  to  possess  them,  and  thou 
^succeedest  them,  and  dwellest  in  their 
land ;  (^>  take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou 
be  not  snared  ^  by  following  them,  affcer 
that  they  be  destooyed  from  before  thee; 
and  that  thou  enquire  not  affcer  their 
gods,  saying.  How  did  these  nations 
serve  their  gods  P  even  so  will  I  do  like- 
wise. ^^^^  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God :  for  every  ^  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  which  he  hateth,  have  they 
done  unto  their  gods;  for  even  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  th^  have 
burnt  in  the  fire  to  their  gods.  (3l)'^y^t 
thing  soever  I  command  you,  observe  to 
do  it :  '^  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor 
diminish  from  it. 

CHAPTEE  Xm.— (1)  If  there  arise 
among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a 
wonder,  <^)  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder 
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come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto 
>thee,  saying.  Let  us  go  after  other  gods, 
which  £hou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us 
serve  them;  <^Hhou  shalt  not  hearken 
unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that 
dreamer  of  dreams :  for  the  Lord  your 
God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye 
love  the  Lord  your  Grod  with  aU  your 
heart  and  with  all  your  soul.  (^)  Ye  shall 
walk  affcer  the  Lord  your  God,  and  fear 
bim,  a^d  keep  his  cSnmumldxaents,  aad 
obey  his  voice,  and  ye  shall  serve  him, 
and  *  cleave  unto  him.  (^)  And  that 
prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams, 
shall  be  put  to  death ;  because  he  hath 
^spoken  to  turn  you  away  from  the  Lord 
your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  you  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage,  to  thrust  thee  out 
of  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
commanded  thee  to  walk  in.  So  shalt 
thou  put  the  evil  away  from  the  midst 
of  thee. 

(«)  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  tiiy  mother, 
or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife 
of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  Mend,  which  is  afl 
thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  say- 
ing. Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods, 
which  thou  hast  not  known,  thou,  nor 
thy  fathers;  ^^ namely,  of  the  gods  of  the 
people,  whidi  a/re  round  about  you,  nigh 
unto  thee,  or  far  off  from  thee,  from 
the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the 
other  end  of  the  earth;  (^)thou  shalt 
not  consent  unto  him,  nor  hearken 
unto  him ;  neither  shall  thine  eye  pity 


(27)  The  blood  of  thy  saorifloes— 1.6.,  peace 
offerings,  the  only  kind  of  which  the  worshipper  as  well 
as  the  priest  might  partake. 

(30)  TeJ^e  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  be  not 
snared.— A  necessary  cantion.  "  The  fear  "  of  heathen 
deities  often  attached  itself  to  their  seats  of  worship. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  caution  Israel  against  the 
fear  of  them  and  the  dread  of  them  in  much  later 
times.    (See  Jer.  x.  2—5.) 

(32)  What  thing  soever  I  command  you.— 
No  later  writer  could  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
Moses,  if  he  had  altered  the  precepts  of  Moses  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

xin. 

(^)  If  there  ariae.— Three  cases  of  instigation  to 
idolatrr  are  considered  in  this  chapter  :^- 

1.  The  false  prophet  (verses  1—^). 

2.  A  private  individual  (verses  6---11). 

3.  A  city  (verses  12—18). 

In  every  case  the  penalty  is  the  same— death  without 
mercy. 

Is  this  law  the  production  of  a  later  age  P  It  may 
be  said  to  haye  been  more  often  broken  than  observea. 


But  there  are  instances  in  the  histoi^  of  Israel  which 
seem  to  reo^re  some  such  law  as  this  in  all  its  three 
sections.  The  case  of  the  false  prophet  justifies  the 
action  of  Elijah,  who  took  the  prophets  of  Baal  from 
Carmel  when  proved  to  be  impostors,  and  "brought 
^em  down  to  the  brook  Kishon,  and  slew  them 
there." 

(6)  If  thy  brother.— The  substance  of  this  law  is 
that  indiyidual  idolaters  miffht  be  executed  in  Israel 
It  justifies  Jehu  and  Jehoiada  in  destroying  Baal  out 
of  Israel  and  Judah  (2  Kings  x.  19-^27,  n.  18).  It 
also  aocoimts  for  the  coyenant  made  in  the  time  of 
Asa  (2  Chron.  xy.  13),  that  whosoeyer  would  not  serve 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel  should  be  put  to  death,  whether 
man  or  woman. 

The  law  may  seem  harsh,  but  its  princ^le  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Gk)8pel :  "  He  that  loveui  father  or  mother 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  "  (Matt.  x.  37).  *'  If 
any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and 
mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple "  (Luke  xiy.  26). 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  or  escape  the  identity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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him,  neither  shalt  thon  spare,  neither 
shalt  thon  conceal  him:  (^)bnt  '*thon 
shalt  surely  Trill  him ;  thine  hand  shall 
be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the 
people.  (^^)And  thou  shalt  stone  him 
with  stones,  that  he  die;  because  he 
hath  sought  to  thrust  thee  away  from 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  Ihe  house 
of  ^bondage.  <^^)And  ^all  Israel  shall 
hear,  and  ^ar,  and  shall  do  no  more  any 
such  wickedness  as  this  is  among  you. 

^^^  If  thou  shalt  hear  say  in  one  of  thy 
cities,  which  the  Losd  thy  God  hath 
given  thee  to  dwell  there,  saying, 
(^)  Certadn  men,  '  the  children  of  Belid, 
are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have 
withdrawn  the  inhabitants  of  their  city, 
saying.  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  go&, 
which  ye  have  not  known;  ^^*^then 
shalt  thou  enquire,  and  make  search, 
and  ask  diligently ;  and,  behold,  if  it  be 
truth,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such 
abomination  is  wrought  among^  you; 
(^>  thou  shalt  surely  smite  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  with  tbe  edge  of  the  sword. 
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destroying  it  utterly,  and  all  that  ia 
therein,  and  the  cattle  thereof,  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  (^^>And  thou  shalt 
gather  all  the  spoil  of  it  into  the  midst 
of  the  street  tiiereof,  and  shalt  bum 
with  fire  the  city,  and  all  the  spoil 
thereof  every  whit,  for  the  Losd  thy 
God :  and  it  shall  be  an  heap  for  ever ; 
it  shall  not  be  built  again.  (^)  And  there 
shall  cleave  nought  of  the  ^cursed  thing 
to  thine  hand :  that  the  Losd  may  turn 
from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  and 
shew  thee  mercy,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee,  and  multiply  thee,  as  he  hath 
sworn  unto  thy  fathers;  ^®>when  thou 
shalt  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the'  Lord 
thy  God,  to  keep  all  his  commandments 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  do 
that  which  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Losd  thy  Gk)d. 

CHAPTEE  XIV. —  d)  Ye  are  the 
children  of  the  Losd  your  God:  ^ye 
shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  any 
baldness  between  your  eyes  for  the  dead. 
(2)  ^  Pq].  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the 
Losd  thy  God,  and    the    Losd   hath 


He  does  not  always  put  the  execution  of  His  judgments 
into  human  hands,  bat  He  is  the  same  for  ever. 

(9)  Thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to 
put  him  to  death.— A  law  tending  to  prevent  false 
accosation.  Where  the  witness  is  obUff^  to  carry  oat 
himself,  or  to  ud  in  carryjni^  ont,  the  sentence  he 
demands,  secret  accusation  is  mipossible ;  and  it  is  far 
less  easy  to  pervert  the  law  in  order  to  prosecute  a 
privato  quarr^  ^ 

(12)  If  thou  Shalt  hear  say  in  one  of  thy 
cities. — ^The  only  case  of  this  kind  is  the  case  of 
Gibeah.  We  may  fairly  assume  the  abominations  done 
^ere  to  have  been  connected  with  idolatry,  from  the 
allusions  in  Hos.  iz.  9,  x.  9.  But  the  outrage  rather 
than  the  idolatry  seems  to  have  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  Israel  (see  Judges  zx.,  xxi.).  It  is  notice- 
able that  in  the  remonstnuice  with  the  Benjamites  at 
Gibeah — (Judges  xx.  13) :  "  Now  therefore  deliver  us 
the  men,  the  3iildren  oi  Belial,  which  are  in  Gibeah, 
that  we  mav|>ti^  them  to  death,  and  put  away  etnl 
from  Israel  — ^there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
mngnage  of  this  chapter  in  verses  5  and  11. 

(^)  Children  of^  Belial.— The  very  same  expres- 
sion is  used  in  Judges  xx.  13 :  "  Deliver  us  the  men, 
the  children  of  Belial,  that  are  among  you."  This  is 
the  first  place  where  the  expression  **  sons  of  Belial " 
occurs,  and  Judges  xix.  22  is  the  second.  It  is  gene- 
rally explained  by  modem  scholars  as  "  worthlessness." 
Bashi  curiously  makes  it  "  destroyers  of  the  yoke  "  (of 
Jehovah). 

i^>  And  the  cattle  thereof.— So  in  Judges  xx. 
48 :  **  The  men  of  every  city,  the  beast,  and  all  that 
were  found." 

<i^  And  Shalt  bum  with  Are  the  city.— So 
Gibeah  was  treated  (Judges  xx  40). 


i 


0^  We  seem  to  hear  an  echo  of  this  verse  in  the 
close  of  the  story  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  26)  :  **  And  all 
Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  burned  them  with 
fire  after  the^  had  stoned  them  with  stones,  and  they 
raised  over  him  a  great  heap  of  stones  unto  this  day. 
So  the  Lord  turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger," 

XIV. 

U)  Ye  are  the  children  of  Jehovah.— This  fact 
is  made  the  foundation  a£  all  the  laws  of  ceremonial 
and  moral  holiness  in  the  Pentateuch,  more  especially 
in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  where  these  laws  are  chiefly 
to  be  found. 

Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves.— The  precept  is 
repeated  with  little  variation  from  Lev.  xix.  &, 

Any  baldness  between  your  eyes— i.6.,  appa- 
rently, "  on  your  foreheads."  The  word  for  baldness  in 
this  place  is  generally  used  for  baldness  on  the  back  of 
the  head. 

(2)  For  thou  art  an  holy  people.— This  verse 
is  repeated  from  chap.  vii.  6,  word  for  word,  except  the 
"  ana,"  which  is  added  here.  In  the  former  passage, 
the  principle  is  made  the  ground  for  destroying  aU 
monumento  of  idolatry  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Here  it 
is  made  the  basis  of  outward  personal  dignity  and 
purity.  This  recalls  the  arrangement  of  the  Book  of 
Ijevincus  somewhat  forcibly.  The  laws  of  ceremonial 
holiness  stand  first  in  that  book,  before  the  law  of  yearly 
atonement.  Then  follow  the  laws  of  moral  holiness. 
But  the  principle  and  ground  of  all  these  laws  is  the 
same  :  "  i  e  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy,  and  ye  are 
Mine." 

Nations.— Bather,  peoples.  The  commonwealth  of 
Israel  and  its  institutions  are  contrasted  with  other  statoa 
and  their  institutions. 
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Beasts  J  Fish,  and  Birds 


DEUTEEONOMT,  XIV. 


which  may  he  Eaten. 


chosen  thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto 
himself,  above  all  the  nations  that  are 
upon  the  earth. 

(^)  Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable 
thing.  W  *  These  are  the  beasts  which 
ye  shall  eat :  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the 
goat,  <^>  the  hart,  and  the  roebuck,  and 
ike  fallow  deer,  and  the  wild  goat,  and 
the  ^  ^  VJgs^y  a^d  the  wild  ox,  and  the 
chamois,  (^^iiiid  every  beast  that  parteth 
the  hoof,  and  deaveth  the  clefb  into  two 
claws,  and  cheweth  the  cud  among  the 
beasts,  that  ye  shall  eat.  <7)  Nevertheless 
these  ye  shall  not  eat  of  them  that  chew 
the  cud,  or  of  them  that  divide  the 
cloven  hoof;  as  the  camel,  and  the  hare, 
and  the  coney :  for  they  chew  the  cud, 
but  divide  not  the  hoof;  therefore  they 
a/re  unclean  unto  you.  (^)And  the  swine, 
because  it  divideth  the  hoof,  yet  cheweth 
not  the  cud,  it  ie  unclean  unto  you :  ye 
shall  npt  eat  of  their  flesh,  nor  touch 
their  dead  carcase. 

(9)  b  These  ye  shall  eat  of  all  that  are 
in  the  waters:  all  that  have  fins  and. 
scales  shall  ye  eat:  (^^)and  whatsoever 
hath  not  fins  and  scales  ye  may  not  eat; 
it  18  unclean  unto  you. 


a  Lev.  11. 2,  Ac. 


1  Or.MMm. 


2  Heb.,  dtfAon. 


b  Lot.  U.  9. 


e  Lev.  11. 19. 


<f  BX.S.  19  ft  M.  9ft. 


W  Of  all  clean  birds  ye  shall  eat. 
W  But  these  are  they  of  which  ye  shall 
not  eat:  the  eagle,  and  the  ossifrage, 
and  the  ospray,  (^^)and  the  glede,  and 
the  kite,  and  the  vulture  after  his  kind, 
^*>  and  every  raven«after  his  kind,  Ci5)  and 
the  owl,  and  the  night  hawk,  and  the 
cuckow,  and  the  hawk  afber  his  kind, 
C^^)  the  little  owl,  and  the  great  owl,  and 
the  swan,  (^^>and  the  peucan,  and  the 
gier  eagle,  and  the  cormorant,  <^>and 
ihe  sto»,  and  the  heron  afber  her  kind, 
and  the  lapwing,  and  the  ^  bat.  <^>  And 
every  creeping  thing  that  fiieth  is  un- 
clean unto  you :  they  shall  not  be  eaten. 
(«))  jji^  q^  ail  clean  fowls  ye  may  eat 

^^)  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any  thing  that 
dieth  of  itself :  thou  shalt  give  it  unto 
the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates, 
that  he  may  eat  it ;  or  thou  mayest  sell 
it  unto  an  alien :  for  thou  art  an  holy 
people  unto  the  Lobd  thy  God. 

'  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk. 

W  Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  in- 
crease of  thy  seed,  that  the  field  bringeth 
forth  year  Dy  year.  <*3)And  thou  shalt 
eat  before  tiie  Lobd  thy  Grod,  in  the 


(3)  Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable 
thing. — That  is,  anything  which  JehoTah  has  pro- 
nounced abominable.  The  distinctions  between  His 
ereatures  were  alike  estabtished  and  removed  by  the 
Creator.  Yet,  no  doubt,  they  had  also  a*  sanitary  pur- 
pose in  relation  to  the  chosen  people. 

(4)  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat.~ 
The  following  paragraph  to  the  end  of  verse  8  answers 
to  Lev.  xi.  2---Sf  with  this  difference.  The  beasts 
that  are  to  he  eaten  are  specified  in  Deuteronomy. 
The  exceptions  are  given  in  Leviticus. 

The  ox^  the  sheep,  and  the  goat.— These 
being  sacrificial  animals,  naturally  stand  first.  "  The 
sheep  and  the  goat "  are  literally,  "  a  young  one  of 
the  sheep  or  of  the  goats."  This  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate Exod.  zii.  5,  **  le  shall  take  it  out  from  the  sheep, 
or  from  the  goats."  According  to  the  letter  at  the 
Law  in  Exodus,  the  Passover  victim  might  be  either 
Iamb  or  kid.  The  word  seh,  used  there  and  in  Qen. 
zxii.  7,  8,  is  not  distinctive  of  the  species.  This  word 
is  rendered  '*  hunb "  in  several  plaoea  in  our  Engliah 
Version. 

(5)  The  wild  goat.— In  German  the  ^  steinbock  "  is 

?iven  as  the  equivalent  for  this  creature.  The  WJp^ 
dishon)  is  sometimes  taken  to  be  the  buffalo,  ll  aU 
these  creatures  were  then  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  there 
must  have  been  far  more  uncleared  land  than  there  has 
been  for  many  centuries  past. 

(6-8)  These  directions  are  the  same  given  in  Lev. 
xi  3    S 
'(^iO)*See  Lev.  ri.  9—12. 

(IS)  These  are  they  of  which  ye  shall  not 
eat. — ^With  one  exception,  the  unclean  birds  are  the 
same  described  in  Lev.  xi.  13 — 19. 


(18)  The  glede»  and  the  kite,  and  the  ynl- 
tore. — ^In  Lev.  xi.  14, "  the  vulture  and  the  kite  "  alone 
are  named.  The  Hebrew  words  are  in  Leviticus  dMh 
and  ayyah.  In  this  place  they  are  rddh,  ayydh,  and 
dayycSi,  The  dose  resemblance  between  the  names  is 
noticeable.  For  a  description  of  the  creatures,  see 
list  in  Variorum  Bible. 

(21)  That  he  may  eat  it.— Literally,  and  he  wiU  eat 
U.  The  common  practice,  and  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  may  be  indicated.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  these  rules  and  restrietionB  were  intended  to 
raise  the  Israelites  above  the  common  level;  not  to 
degrade  the  other  nations  in  comparison  of  them. 
Strangers  were  not  comnelled  to  eat  what  Israel  refused ; 
th^were  left  free  to  please  themselves. 

Thou  Shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk. — This  is  the  last  appearance  of  a  command  re- 
peated twice  in  Exodus  (cnaps.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26). 
See  Notes  there. 

m  Thou  Shalt  truly  tithe.  —  The  Talmud  and 
Jewish  interpreters  in  general  are  agreed  in  the  view 
that  the  tithe  mentioned  in  this  passage,  both  here  and 
in  verse  28,  and  also  ihe  tithe  descri&d  in  chap.  xxvi. 
12—15,  are  all  one  things— ''the  second  tithe ; "  and  en. 
tirelj  distinct  from  the  ordinary  tithe  assigned  to  the 
Levites  for  their  subsistence  in  Num.  xviii.  21,  and  by 
them  tithed  again  for  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  26). 

The  tithe  described  in  Numbers  was  called ''  the  first 
tithe,"  and  was  not  considered  sacred.  The  second 
tithe,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  regarded  as  a  holy 
thine. 

<28T  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy 
Qod— {.0.,  thou  shalt  eat  the  second  tithe.  This  was 
to  be  done  two  years;  but  in  the  third  and  sixth  years 
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The  Second  Tithe. 


DEUTEEONOMY,  XY. 


The  Seven  YeaH  Release, 


place  which  he  shall  choose  to  place  his 
name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  com,  of  thy 
wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the  firstlings 
of  thy  herds  and  of  thy  flocks;  that 
ihon  mayest  leaxn  to  fear  the  Lobd  thy 
Ood  always. 

<^>  And  if  the  way  be  too  long  for  thee, 
«o  that  thou  art  not  able  to  carry  it ;  or 
if  the  place  be  too  far  from  thee,  which 
the  LosD  thy  Grod  shall  choose  to  set 
his  name  there,  when  the  Lobd  thy  God 
hath  blessed  tiiee :  (^>  then  shalt  thou 
torn  a  into  money,  and  bind  up  the 
money  in  thine  hand,  and  shalt  go  nnto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  Grod  shall 
choose:  <^)and  thou  shalt  bestow  that 
money  for  whatsoever  thy  soid  lusteth 
after,  for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine, 
or  for  strong  drink,  or  for  whatsoever 
thy  soul  ^desireth:  and  thou  shalt  eat 
there  before  the  Lobd  thy  God,  and  thou 
shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and  thine  household, 
(27)  and  'the  Levite  that  ie  within  thy 

fates ;  thou  shalt  not  forsake  him ;  for 
e  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with 
thee. 


1   Hob^  ocJbett  0/ 
Unet, 


a  dl.  UL 10. 


bLeT.S!k9;4. 


2  Heb.,  muAar  of 
the  lendinifofku 

hOMd. 


i  Or,  To  the  end 
fkmi  titere  be  «o 
poor  ammiif  pou. 


(28)  At  the  end  of  three  years  thou 
shalt  bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine 
increase  the  same  year,  and  shalt  lay  it 
up  within  thy  gates :  (^)  and  the  Levite, 
(because  he  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance 
with  thee,)  and  the  stranger,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  which  are 
within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and  shall 
eat  and  be  satisfied;  that  the  Lobd  thy 
Grod  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of 
thine  hand  which  thou  doest. 

CHAPTER  XV.— WAt  the  end  of 
^every  seven  years  thou  shalt  make  a 
release.  (^>And  this  is  the  manner  of 
the  release:  Every  'creditor  that  lendeth 
ought  unto  his  neighbour  shall  release 
it ;  he  shall  not  exact  it  of  his  neigh- 
bour, or  of  his  brother;  because  it  is 
called  the  Lobd's  release.  (^)  Of  & 
foreigner  thou  mayest  exact  it  again: 
but  thai  which  is  thine  with  thy  brother 
thine  hand  shall  release ;  (^)  ^  save  when 
there  shall  be  no'  poor  among  you ;  for 
the  Lobd  shall  greatly  bless  thee  in  the 
land  which  the  Lobd  thy  Gk)d  giveth 


tlieze  was  a  different  ttrrangement  (see  vene  28).  In 
the  seventh  year,  which  was  Sabbatical,  there  wonld 
probably  be  no  tithe,  for  there  was  to  be  no  harvest. 
The  profit  of  the  earth  was  for  all,  and  every  one  was 
free  to  eat  at  pleasore. 

m  Thou  ahalt  bestow  that  money.— The  Jews 
were  veiy  partieolar  in  not  permitting  the  second  tithe 
to  be  expended  upon  anything  not  permitted  here.  The 
mlee  as  to  its  disposal  form  a  separate  treatise  in  the 
Talmnd,  called  Jkfa'a«er  Sheni,  '*  second  tithe/' 

Or  for  strong  drink.— From  this  it  is  dear  that 
the  ose  of  strong  drink  is  not  sinfol  in  itself.  The 
same  word  ajppears  in  its  Greek  form  (Heb.,  c/ieoory 
Greek,  nker)  in  Lake  i.  15. 

OiS)  At  the  end  of  three  years  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  all  the  tithe.— This  is  called  by  the 
Jews  Ma'aeer  'Ani,  "  the  poor's  tithe."  They  re^rd  it 
as  identical  with  the  second  tithe,  whidi  was  ordinarily 
eaten^  by  the  owners  at  Jerosalem;  bat  in  every  third 
and  sixth  year  was  bestowed  upon  the  poor. 

m  And  the  Levite.— Rashi  says,  "  the  Leyite 
shall  come  and  take  ihe  first  tithe  (described  in  Num. 
XYiii.),  and  the  stranger  and  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  the  second  tUhe,"  But  there  is  no  proof  what- 
OTer  that  anything  except  the  second  tithe  is  dlnded  to 
in  the  whole  of  this  passage.  The  Levite  always  shared 
wiih  the  poor  (see  chap.  xri.  11, 14).  Bashi's  opinion  is 
worth  notice  chiefly  for  the  following  reason.  Some 
modem  critics  insist  that  the  Law  of  i>eateronomy  is 
contradictory  to  that  of  Numbers  in  respect  of  tithe ; 
bat  if  the  Jews,  who  kept  the  whole  Law  strictly,  not 
only  saw  no  discrepancy  between  its  sevend  precepts, 
bnt  actoally  took  the  precept  in  Deuteronomy  to  imply 
the  precept  in  Numbers,  why  should  we  go  out  of  our 
way  to  make  difficulties  now  ?  If  the  precepts  were 
hannoniouB  and  compatible,  why  should  they  be  the 


work  of  different  men  P  It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  whole 
nation  would  consent  to  pay  double  Hthes,  and  aeknow- 
ledge  the  ehligodion  to  do  so  hy  perpetual  enactment,  if 
the  laws  thai  commanded  the  time  were  contradictory. 
And  the  more  closely  we  look  at  the  subject,  the  more 
dearly  will  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
tithes  appear.  The  first  was  only  an  ordinary  rate  for 
the  support  of  the  Levitical  ministry.  No  sacredness 
attached  to  it.  The  second  was  a  tithe  ti^n  for 
Jehovah,  "  that  then  mayest  learn  to  fear  Jehoyah  thy 
God  always "  (chap.  xiv.  23).  The  tithe  was  either  to 
be  a  joyrnl  feast  for  the  lamily,  or  a  special  gift  to 
Grod's  poor.  It  furnished  a  table  spread  by  the 
God  oi  Israd  for  the  entertainment  ot  His  guests. 
Why  this  should  be  confosed  with  the  ordinary  rate  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Levitical  ministry,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand. 

XV. 

0)  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  thou 
shalt  make  a  release.— The  Law  in  ilus  place  is 
an  extension  of  that  which  we  find  in  Exod.  xd.  2,  Ac., 
and  Lev.  xxv.  3,  &c.  There  wbjb  not  only  to  be  a  manu- 
mission of  Hebrew  slayee  and  a  Sabbath  for  the  land  in 
the  seventh  jrear,  but  also  a  release  of  debts,  of  which 
all  the  Israehtes  must  have  the  benefit. 

(^)  Save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor  (man) 
among  you. — ^This  clause  is  the  source  of  a  very  in- 
teresting  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  iv. 
34,  "  Great  grace  was  upon  them  all,  for  neither  woe 
there  am>ong  them  any  (one)  thai  lacked.*'  The  words 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  in  Hebrew, "  save  when," 
may  also  be  rendered  (as  in  the  Margin)  "  to  the  end 
that,"  or  "  to  such  an  extent  that  there  shall  be  no 
poor  man  among  you."  Those  who  can  well  afford  to 
pay  need  not  be  excused  from  their  obligations. 
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DEUTEEONOMY,  XV. 


Believing  the  Poor, 


thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it : 
^*)  only  if  thou  carefully  hearken  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
observe  to  do  all  these  commandments 
which  I  command  thee  this  day.  (^)  For 
the  LosD  thy  God  blesseth  thee,  as  he 
promised  thee:  and  ""thou  shalt  lend 
nnto  many  nations,  but  thou  shalt  not 
borrow ;  and  thou  shalt  reign  over  many 
nations,  but  they  shall  not  reign  over 
thee. 

^)  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man 
of  one  of  thy  brethren  within  any  of  thy 
gates  in  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden 
fhine  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from 
thy  poor  brother:  <8)*but  thou  shalt 
open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and 
shalt  surely  lend  him  suficient  for  his 
need,  in  that  which  he  wanteth.     W  Be- 


a  ch.S8. 12. 


Matt.  S.  42;  Luke 
O.M. 


I  Heb.,  word. 


s  Heb.,  Belial, 


Ex.  SI.  S;  Jer. 
84.14. 


ware  that  there  be  not  a  ^  thought  in 
thy  ^  wicked  heart,  saying.  The  seventh 
year,  the  year  of  release,  is  at  hand; 
and  thine  eye  be  evil  against  thy  poor 
brother,  and  thou  givest  him  nought; 
and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  thee,, 
and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  ^^^^  Thou  shalt 
surely  give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall 
not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto 
him :  because  that  for  this  thing  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  aU  thy 
works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine 
hand  unto.  <"^  For  the  poor  shall  never 
cease  out  of  the  land :  therefore  I  com- 
mand thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  open 
thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to 
thy  poor,  and  to  thv  needy,  in  thy  land. 
^^^And  'if  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew 
man,  or  an  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold 
unto  thee,  and  serve  thee  six  years; 


For  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  greatly  bless 
thee.— So  in  Acts  iv.  33,  "  Qreai;  grace  was  upon  them 
alL'*  The  blessing  need  not  be  equal  and  universal 
prosperity,  if  those  who  have  the  good  things  of  this 
world  will  always  remember  the  poor  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  member  of  the  community  shall  be  left  in 
want. 

(5)  Only  if  thou  oarefiilly  hearken.—"  Then 
there  ¥^  be  none  amon?  thee  in  want."  So  Bashi  ex- 
pounds, in  the  very  spirit  of  the  passage  in  Acts  iv. 

(0)  As  he  promised  thee.— "1  wiU  bless  thee" 
was  said  to  Abram  (Gen.  xii.  2). 

Thou  shalt  lend.— The  root  of  the  word  in  He- 
brew is  closely  cofinected  with  the  word  for  "  slave." 
"  The  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender  "  (Prov.  xxii.  7). 

(7)  A  poor  man.— "iThat  needeth  anything." 
Within  any  of  thy  gates.— "The  poor  of  thine 

own  city  come  before  the  poor  of  another  city." 

Thou  shalt  not  harden.— "  There  are  some  men 
who  'grieve'  (g^rudge)  whether  they  give  or  not;" 
therefore  it  is  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  harden  th^  heart ; 
there  are  some  who  stretch  out  the  hand  (to  give),  and 

St  close  it;  therefore  it  is  said.  Thou  shalt  not  shut 
ine  hand." 

(8)  Thou  Shalt  open  thine  hand  wide.  — "  Even 
many  times." 

And  Shalt  surely  lend.—"  If  he  does  not  like  to 
take  it  as  agift,  grant  it  to  him  as  a  loan." 

Suffloient  for  his  need.— "But  it  is  not  thy 
duty  to  make  him  rich." 

^  In  that  which  he  wanteth.—"  Even  a  horse  to 
ride  on,  and  a  slave  to  run  before  him." 

ao)  Thou  shalt  surely  give.— "Even  a  hundred 
times." 

Him. — ^"  Between  thee  and  him  alone."  (Comp.  **  Let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth  "  in 
Matt.  vi.  3).  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  borrow 
the  comments  of  Bashi  on  these  verses  (7 — 10)  almost 
entire,  to  show  hew  well  the  Jews  have  understood  the 
true  principles  of  Christian  charity  from  the  law  of 
Moses.  That  people  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
kindness  to  its  own  poor. 

For  this  thing.— Literally,  this  word,  or  this  pro- 
miae.    And  Bashi  observes,  "  Even  when  thou  nast 


promised  to  give,  thou  wilt  receive  the  reward  of  the 
promise  as  well  as  the  reward  of  the  deed ; "  and  we 
may  compare  St.  Paul.  "  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,, 
it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  that  he  hath  not."    (2  Cor.  viiL  12.) 

W  S'or  the  poor  shall  never  cease.— Thei'e 
is  no  contradiction  between  this  verse  and  verse  4  above. 
There  will  always  be  some  men  falling  into  poverty ;  but 
it  is  our  business  to  see  that  they  do  not  remain  in  want. 
The  poor  will  never  cease,  except  by  the  provision  made 
for  them  by  their  brethren.  God  will  never  make  aU 
men  absolutely  equal  in  this  world. 

Thy  brother,  thy  poor,  and  thy  needy.— 
According  to  Bashi,  the  word  translated  *'  needy "  is 
stronger  than  the  word  for  "  poor."  The  "  poor  "  are 
in  humble  circumstances :  the  "  needy  "  are  actnaUy  in 
want.  In  commenting  on  this  veke,  lUahi  »&  a 
similar  question  to  that  of  the  lawyer  in  St.  Luke  x.  29, 
"Who  IS  this  brother?  Thy  poor  man."  He  might 
have  added  that  "  thy  poor  "  and  *'  thy  needy  "  are  ex- 
pressions teaching  the  truth  that  we  are  "  members  one 
of  another."  We  mav  not  pass  by  our  poorer  brethren, 
and  say  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Jehovah 
calls  them  ours — "  thy  poor  man,"  and ''  thy  needy  man." 
The  words  are  both  in  the  sins^ular  number  in  the  He- 
brew. We  cannot  shake  off  the  relationship  or  the  re- 
sponsibility in  any  one  case. 

W  If  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an 
Hebrew  woman,  be  sold  nnto  thee.—This  law 
is  expressly  referred  to  in  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  9,  13,  14, 
as  given  m  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and  as  ap- 
plicable both  to  men  and  women.  It  first  appears  in 
Exod.  xxi.  2 — 11,  where  it  occupies  the  first  section  of 
the  Sinaitic  code.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
anything  enacted  here  is  contradictory  to  the  Law  as 
given  were;  but  there  are  certain  pecuUaritiee  about 
the  case  of  the  female  slave  which  create  exceptions. 
(See  below  on  verse  17.)  Bashi  notes  two  fresh  pomts 
in  the  Law  as  given  in  Deuteronomy :  one  concerning 
the  Hebrew  woman  (an  Hebrew  "  or  an  Hebre?ress 
— ^verse  12 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  9)  and  another  concerning  the 
**  furnishing  "  (verse  14). 

(12)  In  uie  seventh  year.— This  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Sabbatical  year  whenever  it  came.  It  would 
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then  in  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let 
him  go  free  from  thee.  (i')And  when 
ihon  sendest  him  out  fr^e  fr^m  thee, 
ihou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away  empty : 
<i*)  thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out 
of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and 
out  of  thy  winepress :  of  that  wherewith 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee 
thou  shalt  give  unto  him.  (^)  And  thou 
shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bond- 
man in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
thy  God  redeemed  thee:  therefore  I 
command  thee  this  thing  to  day.  ^^^^And 
it  shall  be,  if  he  say  unto  thee,  I  will 
not  go  away  fi*om  thee;  because  he 
Ioyel£  thee  and  thine  house,  because  he 
is  well  with  thee ;  ^^^^  *  then  thou  shalt 
take  an  aul,  and  thrust  it  through  his 
ear  unto  the  door,  and  he  shall  be  thy 
servant  for  ever.  And  also  unto  thy 
maidservant    thou    shalt    do   likewise. 


a  Ex.  11.  & 


b  Ex.  84. 19. 


cLer.  S9.  SO:  rh. 
17,1;  EcclU6.S&. 
12. 


(^^)It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee, 
when  thou  sendest  him  away  fr^e  from 
thee ;  for  he  hath  been  worth  a  double 
hired  servant  to  thee,  in  serving  thee  six 
years :  and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless 
thee  in  all  that  thou  doest. 

<^)  *  All  the  firstling  males  that  come 
of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock  thou  shalt 
sanctify  unto  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d :  thou 
shalt  do  no  work  with  the  firstling  of 
thy  bullock,  nor  shear  the  firstling  of 
thy  sheep.  ^^^  Thou  shalt  eat  it  before 
the  Lord  thy  Grod  year  by  year  in  the 
place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose,  thou 
and  thy  household,  ^^i) « And  if  there  be 
any  blemish  therein,  as  if  it  he  lame,  or 
blind,  or  have  any  ill  blemish,  thou  shalt 
not  sacrifice  it  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 
(22)  Thou  shalt  eat  it  within  thy  gates : 
the  unclean  and  the  clean  person  shall 
eat  it  alike,  as  the  roebuck,  and  as  the 


nrelv  hapjieii  that  the  Hebrew  slave  would  serve  for 
the  fall  period  of  six  years. 

(H)  Thou  Shalt  ftimish  him  liberally.— The 
beaeficence  of  this  provision  is  noticeable.  Those  who 
had  fallen  into  poverty,  when  they  had  served  their  time, 
mnst  be  provided  with  means  for  a  froeb  start  in  life. 
And  sinoe  the  Jewish  commentator  reg^ards  the  slaverv 
of  Hebrew  men  as  chiefly  a  consequence  of  theft  (if 
he  be  sold  unto  thee,  "  when  the  supreme  court  has  sold 
him  for  his  theft "),  it  would  seem  that,  under  Jewish 
law,  even  convicted  thieves,  when  the  term  of  their  ser- 
vitude was  over,  were  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.  This  state  of  things  is 
above  the  attainments  of  Christian  England  at  the 
present  date. 

(15)  Thou  ahalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a 
bondman  in  Egypt.—''  And  that  I  furnished  and 
adorned  thee  from  the  spoils  of  Egypt  and  the  spoils  of 
flie  sea  "  (Bashi). 

Therefore  I  command  thee.— In  Lev.  zxv.  42 
the  reason  is  ffiven  thus:  ''They  are  my  servants, 
which  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  they 
shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen  "  {i,e.,noi  for  ever).  The 
land  was  under  the  same  restriction — it  "shall  not 
be  sold  for  ever ;  for  the  land  is  mine "  (Lev.  xxv. 
16, 17,  23. 

(17)  And  unto  thy  maidservant  thou  shalt 
do  lilLewise — *.e.,  "in  furnishing  her  liberally'* 
(Bashi),  and  ^possibly  also  in  retaining  her  if  she 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  contradicts  Exod. 
zzi.  7,  "  She  shall  not  go  out  as  the  menservants  do." 
She  shall  not  go  out  according  to  the  going  of  the  men^ 
servants  (i.e.,  on  the  same  principle).  It  b  not  said, 
She  shall  not  eo  out  at  alL  The  exceptions  are  given 
in  Exod.  xxL  & — 11,  which  see.  The  general  ri^t  of 
release  is  stated  here.  One  difference  (as  stated  bv 
Bashi)  is  that  women  were  not  liable  to  be  sold  for  then 
like  men,  but  might  be  sold  by  their  oarente  in  inf  ancv. 
If  the  girl  were  not  marriageable  wnen  the  first  Sab. 
batical  vear  arrived,  she  woiud  obtain  her  freedom  abso- 
lutely, because  the  case  contemplated  in  Exod.  xxi.  8 — 
10  could  not  possibly  arise.    And,  generally,  we  may 


suppose  that  the  righte  of  an  unmarried  female  slave 
would  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  man,  te  go  out  free  in 
the  seventh  year.    (See  Jer.  xxxiv.  9.) 

(19)  All  the  firstling  males  ....  thou 
shalt  sanctify — i.e.,  recognise  them  as  the  property  of 
Jehovah  by  not  using  them  for  ordinary  purposes.  In 
Lev.  xxvii.  26  we  read,  "  No  man  shaU  sanctify  it " — i.e., 
shall  make  it  the  subiect  of  a  special  vow  or  dedication, 
because  it  already  belongs  to  Jehovah.  This  is  the  only 
interpretation  consistent  with  the  context  in  Leviticus ; 
for  chap,  xxvii.  deals  entirely  with  "volunterv" 
offerings,  which  are  in  a  sense  outeide  the  Law.  (See 
Notes  at  the  commencement  of  Dent,  xxviii.  and  xxix.). 

(30)  Thou  Shalt  eat  it  before  the  Lord  thy 
Gk>d  year  by  year. — ^This  connects  the  eating  of 
the  firstlings  with  the  "  second "  tithe  (chap.  xiv.  23). 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  exact  re- 
lation between  this  precept  and  that  which  assigns  the 
firstlings  to  the  prieste  (Num.  xviii.  15)  with  the  first 
tithe.  The  practical  solution  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
practice  of  the  Jews.  One  suggestion  is  (that  of 
Kashi),  that  "  thou  shalt  eat "  in  tnis  place  refers  to  the 
priest ;  another  is,  that  the  firstlings  without  blemish 
were  for  the  priest ;  those  that  were  not  fit  for  sacrifice 
were  for  the  household  of  the  owner.  But  it  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  there  was  a  collection  of  firstlings  at 
one  time  of  the  year  for  the  first  tithe,  and  these  were 
given  te  the  prieste.  At  the  time  of  the  collection  of 
the  second  tithe,  there  might,  and  generally  would,  be 
other  firstlings  bom  since,  and  these,  with  the  second 
tithe,  would  be  diroosed  of  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
these  verses.  And  this,  upon  the  whole,  seems  the  most 
probable  en>lanation.  If  two  tithes  were  a  regular  in- 
stitution, tnev  mnst  have  been  regularly  collected  at 
fixed  times.  And  there  might  easilv  be  firstlings  in  both 
of  them ;  in  fact,  there  almost  certainly  would  be.  At 
any  rat<e,  no  contradiction  can  be  maintained  as  between 
laws  which  were  both  observed  in  practice  by  the  Jews. 
It  appears  from  the  Talmud,  that  tithes  and  offerings 
might  be  presented,  more  or  less,  at  any  of  the  three 
great  feasts.  They  would  not  all  be  presented  at  one 
time.  The  tithes  and  first-fruits  in  some  cases  were 
liable  te  be  delayed.    The  rule  was,  that  everything  due 
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hart,  (28) «  Onlj  thou  shalt  not  eat  the 
blood  thereof;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon 
the  ground  as  water. 

CHAPTEE  XVI.  —  (1)  Observe  the 
^  month  of  Abib,  and  keep  the  passover 
unto  the  Lord  thy  Grod :  for  ^in  the  month 
of  Abib  the  Lord  thy  God  brought 
thee  forth  out  of  Egypt  by  night. 
<*>  Thou  shalt  therefore  sacrifice  the 
passover  unto  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  of  the 
flock  and  the  herd,  in  the  'place  which 
the  Lord  shall  choose  to  place  his  name 
there.  (8)  'Thou  shalt  eat  no  leavened 
bread  with  it;  seven  days  shalt  thou 
eat  unleavened  bread  therewith,  even 
the  bread  of  a£9iction ;  for  thou  earnest 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  haste : 
that  thou  mayest  remember  the  day 
when  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  (*)  /And 
there  shall  be  no  leavened  bread  seen 
with  thee  in  all  thy  coast  seven  days ; 
neither  shall  there  any  thing  of  the  flesh, 
which  thou  sacrificedst  the  first  day  at 
even,  remain  all  night  until  the  morning. 


a  cb.  U.  l«.  s. 


b  Ex.  U.  S,  Ac 


e  Ex.  18. 4. 


((dl.lS.5b 


0BX.U.15. 


/BZ.M.K. 


1  Or.UB. 


S  Heb.(  reftraint. 


g  LeT.B.l& 


S  Or,  nifUAmcif. 


(^)  Thou  mayest  not  ^  sacrifice  the 
passover  within  any  of  thy  gates,  which 
the  Lord  thy  (Jod  giveth  thee :  (^)  but 
at  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  in,  there 
thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  passover  at 
even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  at 
the  season  tfa^t  thou  camest  forth  out 
of  Egypt.  (^^  And  thou  shalt  roast  and 
eat  U  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose :  and  thou  shalt  turn 
in  the  morning,  and  go  unto  thy  tents. 
^^)  Six  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened 
bread :  and  on  the  seventh  day  shall  he 
a  'solemn  assembly  to  the  Lord  thj 
God :  thou  shalt  do  no  work  therevn. 

(®^^  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number 
unto  thee :  begin  to  number  the  seven 
weeks  from  such  time  a>s  thou  begiimest 
to  'put  the  sickle  to  the  com.  (^^)  And 
thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeks  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  '  a  tribute  of  a 
freevdll  offering  of  thine  hand,  which 
thou  shalt  give  vnto  the  Lord  thy  Ood, 
according  as  the  Lord  thy  Qod  hath 
blessed  thee :  <^)  and  thou  shalt  rejoice 


for  three  years  last  past  must  be  cleared  oat  of  the  es- 
tablishment, andpaid  over  to  the  proper  authorities  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover  in  the  f  onrtn  and  eighth  years 
reckoned  by  the  Sabbatical  system.  (See  chap.  zxvi. 
12, 13,  for  more  on  this  head.) 

XVI. 
Verses  1—8.  The  Passover.    (See  on  Exod.  xii.) 

(1)  The  month  Abib  was  so  cidled  from  the  "  ears 
of  com  "  which  appeared  in  it. 

By  night. — Pharaoh's  jpermission  was  nven  on  the 
night  of  the  death  of  the  nrst-bom,  though  Israel  did 
not  actually  depart  untO  the  next  day  (Num.  xxxiii.  3, 4). 

(2)  Of  the  flocky  and  of  the  herd.~The  Passover 
victim  itself  must  be  either  lamb  or  kid.  (See  on  chap, 
ziv.  4,  and  comp.  Exod.  xii.  5.)  But  there  were  special 
sacrifices  of  bullocks  appointed  for  the  first  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  which  foUowed  the  Passover. 
(See  Num.  xxviii.  19.) 

(<9  At  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 
at  the  season  that  thou  camest  forth  from 
Egypt. — ^The  word  ''  season  "  here  is  ambiguous  in  the 
Enghsh.  Does  it  mean  the  time  of  year,  or  the  time  of 
day  P  The  Hebrew  word,  which  usually  denotes  a  com- 
metnorative  time,  might  seem  to  point  to  the  hour  of 
sunset  as  the  time  when  the  march  actually  began.  If 
so,  it  was  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
(See  Numbers  xxxiii  3).  But  the  word  is  also  used 
generally  of  the  time  of  year  (Exod.  xxiiL  15 ;  Num.  ix. 
2,  &c.) ;  and  as  the  Passover  was  to  be  kept  on  the 
fourteenth,  not  the  fifteenth  day,  the  time  actually  com- 
memorated is  the  time  of  the  slaying  of  the  lamb  which 
saved  Israel  from  the  destroyer,  rather  than  the  time  of 
the  actual  march.  It  is  noticeable  tiiat,  while  the  Pass- 
over commemorated  the  deliverance  by  the  slain  lamb  in 
Egypt,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  commemorated  the 


encampment  at  Succoth,  the  first  resting-place  of  the 
deliverod  nation  after  the  exodus  had  actiuJiy  befiran. 

(8)  A  solemn  assembly.— Literally,  as  m  the 
Margin,  a  restrairU — Le.,  a  day  when  work  was  for. 
bidden.  The  word  is  applied  to  the  eighth  day  of  the 
feast  of  tabemades  in  Lev.  xxiii.  36,  and  Num.  zdx.  3B, 
and  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch. 

Verses  9 — 12.  Thb  Feast  op  Weeks,  ok 

Pentecost. 

See  also  Exod.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  18—23;  Lev.  xxiii. 
15—22;  Num.  xxviii.  26—31.  The  feast  itself  is 
ordained  in  Exodus ;  the  time  is  given  in  Leviticus ; 
and  the  sacrifices  in  Numbers. 

W  iYom  such  time  as  thou  beginnest  to  put 
the  sickle  to  the  com.— The  word  for  sickle  only 
occurs  here  and  in  chap,  xxiii.  25.  In  Leviticus  tiie 
weeks  are  ordered  to  be  reckoned  from  the  offering  of 
the  wave  sheaf  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
two  days  after  the  Passover.  This  sheaf  was  of  barley, 
the  first  ripe  com.  A  different  view  is  sometimes 
taken  of  the  word  "  Sabbath  "  in  Lev.  xxiii.  11 ;  but 
the  view  given  here  is  correct  according  to  the  Talmud. 

(10)  A  tribute;^ — ^This  word(mt««aA)  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  Bible.  The  marginal  rendering,  "sv£L 
eiency"  is  its  Aramaic  or  ChJdaaan  sense.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  "  a  proportionate  offering  '* — i.e.,  a  free 
will  offering,  proportioned  to  a  man's  means  and  pros- 
perity. In  Exoa.  xxxiv.  20,  and  xxiii.  15,  we  read, 
'*  None  shall  appear  before  me  empty."  The  command 
is  made  genenil  for  all  the  three  feasts  in  verses  16, 17 
further  on. 

ai)  Thou  Shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy 
Gk>d. — This  aspect  of  the  feast  of  weeks  is  specially 
insisted  upon  in  Deuteronomv.  Its  relation  to  thepoon 
appears  also  in  the  commana  connected  with  this  leasti 
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The  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 


DEUTEEONOMY,  XVI. 


Appointiiient  of  Judges, 


before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy 
manservant,  and  thy  maidservant,  and 
the  Levite  that  i%  within  thy  gates,  and 
the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  that  are  among  you,  in  the 
place  which  the  Losd  thy  God  hath 
chosen  to  place  his  name  there.  <^)  And 
thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast 
a  bondman  in  Egypt :  and  thou  shalt 
observe  and  do  these  statutes. 

t^)  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  seven  days,  after  that  thou 
hast  gathered  in  thy  ^com  and  thy 
wine :  ^*^  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in 
thy  feast,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy 
maidservant,  and  the  Levite,  the  stranger, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that 
are  within  thy  gates.  ^'^  Seven  days 
shalt  thou  keep  a  solemn  feast  unto  the 
LoBD  thy  Gk)d  in  the  place  which  the 
LoBD  shall  choose:  because  the  Lobd 
thy  Grod  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thine 
increase,  and  in  aU  the  works  of  thine 
hands,  llierefore  thou  shalt  surely  re- 
joice. 

^^^)*  Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all 
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thy  males  appear  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose ; 
in  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and  in 
the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the  feast  of 
tabernacles :  and  ^  they  shall  not  appear 
before  the  Lord  empty :  <^^)  every  man 
shall  give  ^  as  he  is  able,  according  to 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which 
he  hath  given  thee. 

(^)  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  throughout 
thy  tribes :  and  they  shall  judge  the 
people  with  just  judgment.  ^^^^Thou 
shalt  not  wrest  judgment;  thou  shalt 
not  respect  persons,  ^neither  take  a 
gift :  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of 
the  wise,  and  pervert  the  ^  words  of  the 
righteous.   ^^^  *That  which  is  altogether 

i'ust  shalt  thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest 
ive,  and  inherit  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

(21)  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove 
of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  tl^  God,  which  thou  shalt  make 
thee.  <22)  <«Neither  shalt  thou  set  thee 
up  any  ^ image;  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hateth. 


in  Lev.  xxiii.  22,  to  leave  the  comers  of  the  fields  un- 
reaped  for  them. 

Verses  13 — 15.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

03i  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles seven  days.— For  details  of  the  observance 
see  the  passages  already  referred  to  in  Exodns,  LoTi- 
ticus  ana  Numbers,  but  more  especiallv  Lev.  xxiii. 
33—43. 

(14)  Thou,  and  thy  son  .  .  .  —The  rejoicing  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  proverbial  among  the  tl^ws. 
On  the  persons  who  are  to  share  the  joy,  Bashi  has  an 
mterestmg  note.  "  The  Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow, — My  four  (Jehovdii's),  over 
against  thy  four — ^thy  son,  thy  daughter,  thy  manser- 
vant, thy  maidservant.  If  then  wilt  make  My  fonr  to 
rejoice,  I  will  rejoice  thy  four." 

0^1  Seven  days. — An  eighth  day  is  mentioned  both 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  36  and  Num.  xxix.  35.  But  the  seven  days 
of  this  feast  are  also  spoken  of  in  both  those  passages 
(Lev.  xxiii.  36  and  Num.  xxix.  12).  There  is,  therefore, 
no  contradiction  between  the  two  passages.  The  eighth 
day  is  treated  apart  from  the  first  seven  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabemades,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Passover  is  always  distingfuished  in  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  six  days  which  followed  it,  and  which  are 
called  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  bread.  The  reason  for 
the  distinction  in  that  case  becomes  clear  in  llie  fulfil- 
ment of  the  feast  by  our  Lord.  The  Passover  is  Hia 
sacrifice  and  death.  We  "keep  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  by  serving  Him  in  "  nnceriiy  and  truth**  The 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled  by  our 
Lord  like  the  two  other  great  feasts  of  the  Jewish 
calendar.     Unfulfilled  prophecies  regarding  it  may  be 
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pointed  out,  as  in  Zech.  xiv.  Our  Lord  refused  to  sig- 
nalise that  feast  by  any  public  manifestation  (John  vii. 
2-^10).  There  may,  therefore,  be  some  reason  for  sepa- 
rating  the  eighth  and  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles from  the  former  seven,  which  will  appear  in  its 
fulfilment  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  temple,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  all  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabemades. 

Thou  shalt  surely  rejoice.— In  the  Hebrew  this 
is  a  somewhat  unusual  form  of  expression.  Literally, 
thou  wilt  he  only  r^oidng,  Bashi  says  it  is  not  a  com- 
mand, but  a  promise. 

a«)  Three  times  in  a  year,— So  Exod.  xxiii.  17. 
And  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  23,  24  a  promise  is  added  that 
their  land  should  be  safe  in  their  absence. 

(18)  Judges  and  offloers.— A  fresh  section  of  the 
book,  as  read  ia  the  synagogues,  begins  with  these 
words. 

The  land  is  now  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  King- 
dom of  Jehovah,  to  the  end  of  ch.  xviii.  See  Intro- 
duction for  a  complete  analysis,  and  comp.  Joshua 
xxiii.  2,  which  shows  that  these  magistrates  were 
already  appointed. 

a»)  See  Exod.  xxiii.  6,  8. 

(21)  Thou  Shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove.— Heb., 
asherah,  sometimes  used  of  images,  but  here  evidently 
of  the  grove  itself.  The  worship  of  Jehovah  allowed 
of  no  secret  rites ;  and  nothing  tnat  could  lead  to  the 
abominations  of  heathen  idolatry  could  be  permitted 
near  Jehovah's  altar. 

(22)  Image.— Explained  by  Bashi  of  a  single  stone^ 
whether  statue  or  pillar. 


The  Sacrifice  to  he  Unbleinished       DEUTEEONOMY,    XVII. 


OTie  Idolater  to  be  Stoned. 


CHAPTEE  XVn.— (1)  Thou  shalt  not 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lobd  thy  God  any 
bullock,  or  ^  sheep,  wherein  is  blemish, 
or  any  evilf avouredness :  for  that  is 
an  abomination  unto  the  Lobd  thy  God. 

(*)  If  there  be  found  among  you,  with- 
in any  of  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,  man  or  woman,  that 
hath  wrought  wickedness  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d,  in  transgressing 
his  covenant,  (3>  and  hath  gone  and 
served  other  gods,  and  worshipped  them, 
either  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  the 
host  of  heaven,  which  I  have  not  com- 
manded ;  (*>  and  it  be  told  thee,  and 
thou  hast  heard  of  it^  and  enquired 
diligently,  and,  behold,  it  he  true,  and 
the  thing  certain,  that  such  abomina- 
tion is  wrought  in  Israel :  t^)  then  shalt 
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thou  brin^  forth  that  man  or  that 
woman,  which  have  committed  that 
wicked  thing,  unto  thy  gates,  even  that 
man  or  that  woman,  and  shaJt  stone 
them  with  stones,  till  they  die.  <*)  "At 
the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  three 
witnesses,  shall  he  that  is  worthy  of 
death  be  put  to  death ;  hut  at  the  mouth 
of  one  witness  he  shall  not  be  put  to 
death.  ^^  The  hands  of  the  witnesses 
shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  afterward  the  hands  of  all 
the  people.  So  thou  shalt  put  the  evU 
away  from  among  you. 

<®)  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard 
for  thee  in  judgment,  between  blood 
and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea,  and 
between  stroke  and  stroke,  heing  matters 
of  controversy  within  thy  gates :  then 


xvn. 

0)  Thou  Bhalt  not  saorifloe  .  •  ,—  The  law 
concerning  the  purity  of  victims  is  ffiven  in  fnll  in 
Lev.  xxii.  17 — 25.  It  takes  its  phu;e  tnere  among  the 
special  laws  of  holiness.  The  same  principle  appears 
to  nnite  the  several  topics  treated  here  in  Deuteronomy, 
as  the  holy  days,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
absence  of  g^ves  and  images,  with  such  a  precept  as 
this  regarding  the  perfection  of  sacrifices^  The  holi- 
ness of  the  God  of  Israel  necessitates  them  ail.  Truth, 
justice,  and  Durity  are  demanded  in  all  that  come  nigh 
Him.  The  dignity  of  His  Kingdom  is  also  concerned 
here.     (See  Introduction.) 

Sheep. — The  Hebrew  word  is  seh  (on  which  see 
ch^.  xiv.  4,  note).    It  may  be  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid. 

The  only  time  in  history  when  the  sacrifice  of  imper. 
feet  creatures  is  complained  of  to  any  great  extent  is 
the  time  of  the  prophet  Malachi  (see  MaL  i.  7 — 14). 
The  laxity  of  the  priests  in  his  time  called  forth  the 
prophecy  that  **  in  every  place  incense  should  be  offered 
to  God's  name  and  a  pure  ofEering." 

Verses  2 — 7.  Evbbt  Idolater  to  be  Stoned. 

(2)  If  there  be  found  .  .  .  man  or  woman.— 
This  section  differs  slightly  from  the  third  section  of 
chap.  xiii.  The  penalty  there  is  directed  against  the 
teachers  of  idolatry,  whether  prophets,  private  indi- 
viduals, or  communities  in  Israel.  Here  the  penalty 
of  death  is  enacted  for  every  individual,  man  or  woman, 
found  guilty  of  worshipping  anv  other  god  but  Jehovah. 
We  find  traces  of  this  law  m  tne  covenant  made  in  the 
reign  of  Asa  (2  Chron.  xv.  13),  "  that  whosoever  would 
not  seek  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  should  be  put  to  death, 
whether  small  or  great,  whether  man  or  wom>an, 

(3)  Either  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  the 
host  of  heaven. — The  oldest  and  simplest,  and  ap- 
parently most  innocent  form  of  idolatry.  If  this  was 
punishable  with  death,  obviously  no  grosser  form  of 
idolatry  could  be  spared.  The  Book  of  Job,  which 
knows  no  other  idolatry,  admits  this  to  be  a  denial  "  of 
the  God  that  is  above  "  (Job  xxxi.  26—28). 

(0)  He  that  is  worthy  of  death.  —  Literally, 
he  that  dieth, 

(7)  The  hands  of  the  witnesses  .  .  .  first.— 
A  great  safeguard  against  false  testimony. 
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Put  •  .  .  away. — ^Literally,  consume.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  is  "  bum."  Taherah,  "  burning, ' 
is  a  derivative. 

The  evil. —  The  Greek  version  renders  this  "  the 
wicked  man,"  and  the  sentence  is  taken  up  in  this  form 
in  1  Cor.  V.  13,  "  and  ye  shall  put  away  from  among  you 
that  wicked  person**  The  pnrase  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Deuteronomy,  and  if  we  are  to  understand  that 
in  all  places  where  it  occurs  "  the  evil "  is  to  be  under, 
stood  of  an  individual,  and  to  be  taken  in  the  masculine 
gender,  the  fact  seems  to  deserve  notice  in  considering 
file  phrase  "  deliver  us  from  evil "  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  wickedness  in  the 
world  apart  from  some  wickea  being  or  person.  We 
are  also  reminded  of  the  famous  argument  of  St. 
Augustine,  that  evil  has  no  existence  except  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  good,  or  a  creature's  perverted  will. 

Verses  8—20.  The  Supbemacy  nr  Isbael  of 
THE  Written  Law  op  GtOD. 

(8)  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee. 

— Literally,  too  wonderfuL 

Between  blood  and  blood,  between  plea  and 
plea,  and  between  stroke  and  stroke.— The 
"  blood'*  and  the  "  plea  "  seem  to  indicate  criminal  and 
civil  cases.  The  word  "  stroke  "  is  the  common  word  for 
"  plague  "  in  the  Pentateuch  and  elsewhere.  It  may 
possibly  refer  to  cases  of  ceremonial  purity  or  impurity, 
especially  in  reference  to  disease.  There  is  an  evident 
almsion  to  this  law  in  the  history  of  King  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 10).  There  the  words  are  **  between 
blood  and  blood,  between  law  and  commandment, 
statutes  and  judgments."  The  questions  are  (1 )  between 
two  contending  parties;  (2)  between  the  law  as  a  general 
rule  and  its  appucation  to  particular  duties,  institutions, 
and  requirements.  Other  passages  in  the  same  chapter 
recall  Deut.  xvi.  18—20. 

Matters  of  controversy  within  thy  gates — 
i.e.,  in  the  local  courts  of  their  several  cities.  The 
"  gate  "  was  the  place  of  judgment.  Li  2  Chron.  xix. 
10,  the  phrase  is  more  clearly  expressed,  thus,  "  what 
cause  soever  shall  come  unto  you  of  your  brethren  that 
dwell  in  their  cities.** 

Into  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose.— This   implies  what  was  afterwards 
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Disputed  Qtiestians, 


shalt  thou  arise,  and  get  thee  up  into 
the  place  which  the  Lobd  thy  Gk>d  shall 
choose ;  ^^)  and  thou  shalt  come  unto 
the  priests  the  Levites,  and  unto  the 
judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and 
enquire ;  and  they  shall  shew  thee 
the  sentence  of  judgment :  ^^^  and  thou 
shalt  do  according  to  the  sentence, 
which  they  of  that  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose  shall  shew  thee ;  and 
thou  shalt  observe  to  do  according  to 
all  that  they  inform  thee :  ^^^^  according 
to  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  they 


1    Heh..    mot     to 
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shall  teach  thee,  and  according  to  the 
judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee, 
thou  shalt  do:  thou  shalt  not  decline 
from  the  sentence  which  they  shall 
shew  thee,  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to 
the  left.  <^)  And  the  man  that  will  do 
presumptuously,  ^  and  will  not  hearken 
unto  the  priest  lliat  standeth  to  minister 
there  before  the  Losd  thy  God,  or  unto 
the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die :  and 
thou  shalt  put  away  the  evil  from  IsraeL 
(13)  And  all  the  people  shall  hear,  and 
fear,  and  do  no  more  presumptuously. 


ordeied  before  Moses'  death,  that  the  standard  copy  of 
the  Law  would  be  kept  beside  the  Ark  of  the  OoTexiant, 
in  the  sacred  place  (chap.  xxxi.  26). 

W  Tliou  Shalt  oome  unto  the  priests  the 
Iierites — i,e.,  "  the  priests  that  come  of  the  tribe  of 
Leri "  (Kashi).  Some  modem  critics  say  the  writer  of 
Deateronomy  knew  no  distinction  between  priests  and 
Levites ;  but  see  above  on  chap.  zi.  6,  and  also  the 
notes  on  chap.  xxxi.  9  and  25. 

The  priests,  the  Levites,  and  .  .  .  the  judge. 
— The  order  agrees  exactly  with  the  constitntion  which 
Moses  left  behind  him  at  his  death.  This  has  been 
alreadV  indicated  in  Num.  xxvii.  15 — ^21.  Joshna  was  to 
*'  stand  before  Eleazar.' '  Eleazar  was  to  ask  counsel  from 
Jehovah,  and  at  his  word  Joshna  and  all  the  people 
were  to  go  in  and  out.  The  order,  when  the  two 
are  mentioned  together  in  the  Book  of  Joshna,  is  in- 
variably  "  Eleazar  the  priest  and  Joshua  the  son  of 
l^'nn,"  not  vice  verm.  The  priests  are  the  custodians  of 
the  Law ;  the  ju^e  or  chief  magistrate  is  the  executor 
cf  it.  (Gomp.  ifil.  ii.  7,  8.)  The  principle  is  not 
altered  bv  the  substitution  of  a  king  for  the  judge,  or 
by  the  addition  of  a  prophet. 

That  shall  be  in  those  days.~Bashi  and  the 
New  Testament  are  curiously  agreed  in  the  application 
of  this  part  of  the  conmiandment.  Our  Lord,  m  Matt. 
xxiiL  2, 3,  says  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (the  judges 
of  Bis  day)  that  they  "  sit  in  Moses'  seat :  All  there. 
fore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and 
do."  Bashi  says  here,  "Although  he  is  not  like  the 
rest  of  the  judges  that  were  before  him,  thou  must 
hearken  to  bun.  There  is  no  judge  for  thee  except  the 
judge  that  is  in  thy  days." 

(»-ii)  And  they  shall  shew  thee  the  sentence 
of  judgment  .  .  .  According  to  the  sentence 
of  the  law  .  .  .  thou  shalt  do.— This  passage 
should  be  carefully  noted.  The  function  of  the  priest 
and  jud^e  was  to  show,  inform,  teach,  and  tell  the  ap- 
plieant  the  sentence  of  the  law,  i.e.,  of  the  written  law. 
The  four  English  verbs  have  only  three  equivalents  in 
Hebrew,  viz.,  tdl,  teach  and  say.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
observed  that  this  defines  the  relation  between  ihe 
Church  and  the  Bible  from  the  time  the  Law  (which 
was  the  germ  of  the  Bible)  was  delivered  to  the  Cnurch, 
and  that  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  Bible 
is  the  same  to  this  day.  The  only  authority  wherewith 
the  Church  (of  Israel,  or  of  Christ)  can  "bind"  or 
**  loose,"  is  the  written  Law  of  God.  The  binding  (or 
forbidding)  and  loosing  (or  permitting)  of  the  Rabbis 
— the  authority  which  our  Lord  committod  to  His 
Church — was  only  the  application  of  His  written  word. 
The  Babbis   acknowledge  this  from  one  end  of    the 
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Talmud  to  the  other  by  the  appeal  to  Scripture  which 
is  made  in  every  page,  sometimes  in  almost  every  line. 
The  application  is  often  strained  or  fanciful;  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  principle.  The  written  word  is 
the  chain  that  hinds.  Nor  does  the  varying  relation 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  authority  alter  the 
principle.  Where  the  law  of  Jehovah  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  death  may  be  the  penalty  of  disobedience.  Where 
it  is  only  the  law  of  the  Christian  community,  exclusion 
may  be  the  extreme  penalty  that  is  possible.  But  still 
the  relation  between  the  written  wora  and  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  is  the  same.  The  Church  is  the  ^  witness 
and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,"  and  can  only  shew  from 
thence  tne  sentence  of  judgment.  The  sentence  is  an 
application  of  the  law,  ncS  a  mere  invention  of  the 
authorities  themselves ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
from  history  how  every  misapplication  of  the  Divine 
code  brought  with  it  surely,  sooner  or  later,  it-s  own 
refutation,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  unfaithful  govern- 
ment. The  prophets  not  seldom  took  the  place  of 
tribunes  of  the  people  in  cases  of  oppression.  No  one 
lifted  up  a  more  distinct  protest  from  the  law  itself 
against  the  misapplication  of  the  law  than  the  Prophet 
like  unto  Moses,  who  formally  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  them  that  sat  in  Moses'  seat.* 

(12)  And  the  man  that  will  do  presumptu- 
ously .  .  .  shall  die.— This  word  "presump- 
tuously"  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  this  place.  (See 
also  chap,  xviii.  22.)  It  is  connected  with  "  pride,"  and 
denotes  a  proud  self-assertion  against  the  law.  The 
penalty  of  death  arises  necessarily  out  of  the  theocracy. 
If  God  is  the  king  of  the  nation,  rebellion  against  ma 
law  is  treason,  and  if  it  be  proud  and  wilful  rebellion, 
the  penalty  of  death  is  only  what  we  should  expect  to 
see  mflicted.  As  soon  as  tne  law  of  Jehovah  is  in  any 
way  separated  from  the  law  of  the  land,  this  state  of 
things  may  be  altered.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Ezra's 
commission  from  Artaxerxes  we  find  permission  to 
identify  the  law  of  Jehovah  with  the  law  of  the  Persian 
empire  to  the  full  extent  of  this  precept,  "  Whosoever 
will  not  do  the  law  of  thy  God,  and  the  law  of  the  king, 
let  judgment  be  executed  speedilv  upon  him,  whether 
it  be  unto  death,  banishment,  connscation  of  goods,  or 
imprisonment "  (Ezra  vii.  25,  26.)  But  such  penalties, 
except  in  a  theocratic  government,  are  obviously  out  of 
place  in  matters  connected  with  religion. 


*  Manifestlv,  when  oopies  of  the  Law  were  scarce,  and  when 
a  good  deal  of  it>  like  tms  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  was  general, 
and  even  prophetic,  a  board  of  authorised  iiiterpreters,  or 
appliers,  of  the  law  to  matters  of  detail  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. (See  Introduction  to  Deuteronomy  for  more  on  this 
head.) 
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^*)  When  thou  art  come  nnto  the 
land  which  the  Lobd  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  and  shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt 
dwell  therein,  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set 
a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations 
that  are  about  me ;  ^^^^  thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  set  him  king  over  thee,  whom 
the  Lobd  thy  God  shall  choose:  one 
from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou 
set  king  over  thee:  thou  mayest  not 
set  a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not 
thy  brother.  t^*>  But  he  shall  not 
multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause 
the  people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the 
end   that  he  should  multiply  horses: 


forasmuch  as  the  Lobd  hath  said  unto 
you.  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more 
that  way.  (i^)  Neither  shall  he  multiply 
wives  to  himself,  that  his  heart  turn 
not  away :  neither  shall  he  greatly 
multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold, 
OS)  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth 
upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that 
he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law 
in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is  before  the 
priests  the  Levites :  <^)  and  it  shall  be 
with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all 
the  days  of  his  life :  that  he  may  learn 
to  fear  the  Lobd  his  God,  to  keep  all 
the  words  of  this  law  and  these  statutes. 


Verses  14—20.  The  Law  of  the  Kingdom. 

0^)  When  thou  art  oome  unto  the  land.— 
These  are  not  the  words  of  a  legislator  who  is  already 
in  the  land.  Those  who  say  that  this  law  dates  from 
later  times  mnst  be  prepared  to  assert  that  this  clause 
is  expressly  framed  to  smt  the  lips  of  Moses,  and  b  thns 
far  a  deliberate  forgery. 

And  shalt  possess  it,  and  dwell  therein— 
t.e.,  shalt  complete  the  conquest  and  settle.  It  is  not 
contemplated  that  the  king  would  be  desired  imme- 
diately after  the  conquest 

I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the 
nations. — There  is  an  evident  allusion  to  this  phrase  in 
1  Sam.  viii.  20,  ''That  we  also  may  be  like  all  the 
nations."  It  is  noticeable  that  Moses  in  this  place  says 
nothing  in  disapproval  of  the  design.  In  fact  nis  words 
might  easily  have  been  cited  by  the  people  in  support  of 
their  proposal.  Moses  said  we  shoula  need  a  king ;  why 
should  we  not  ask  for  one  P  Looked  at  this  way,  the 
citation  of  the  words  of  Deuteronomy  in  Samuel  is  per- 
fectly natural.  The  people  confirm  their  request  by  pre- 
senting it  in  the  very  words  of  Moses.  But  if  we 
suppose  (with  some  modem  writers)  that  the  passage  in 
Deuteronomy  was  constructed  from  that  in  Samuel,  there 
are  several  difficulties — (1)  Why  is  there  no  disapproval 
here  of  the  plan,  which  Siamuel  so  strongly  disapproved? 
(2)  How  does  the  writer  in  Deuteronomy  contrive  to  be 
so  wholly  unconscious  either  of  the  royal  tribe,  or  of  the 
royal  family?  Precisely  the  same  unconsciousness  of 
the  locality  of  the  place  which  Jehovah  should  choose 
in  Palestine  appears  in  every  reference  to  it  in  this 
book.  In  Moses  this  is  penectly  natural  But  that 
any  later  writer  should  be  so  totally  regardless  of  the 
chums  of  Judah,  David,  and  Jerusalem,  and  say  nothing 
either  for  or  against  them,  is  inconceivable.  Samuel 
could  hardly  have  written  about  the  kinfip  without  be- 
tra^g  disapproval  of  Israel's  desire  for  hmi.  No  later 
writer  could  have  avoided  some  allusion  to  the  choice  of 
David's  family,  and  the  promises  to  David's  son. 

(15)  Whom  the  Iiordthy  Gk>d  shall  choose  . . . 
from,  among  thy  brethren.— This  precept  seems 
almost  needless  from  the  standpoint  of  later  history. 
As  years  passed  by,  the  Israelites  were  lefis  and  less 
tempted  to  accept  the  supremacy  of  foreign  princes.* 
But  Moses  can  never  have  forgotten  that  for  two-thirds 
of  his  own  lifetime  the  Israelites  had  been  subject 
to  the  kingfs  of  Egypt;  and  that  even  since  the  exoHns 

*  But  see  note  on  chap.  zxzi.  U  for  an  incident  that  ilt'i«- 
trates  the  feeling^ 


they  had  proposed  to  make  a  captain  to  return  thither  ; 
whom  we  Know  not,  but  very  possibly  an  Egyptian.  The 
chief  thing  dreaded  by  Moses  was  a  return  to  Egypt,  as 
appears  by  the  next  verse. 

(16, 17)  He  shall  not  multiply  horses  .  .  • 
wives  •  •  .  neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply 
•  •  •  silver  and  gold. — It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  these  are  the  very  things  which  Solomon  did 
multiply ;  and  that  under  him  Sie  monarchy  attained 
its  greatest  glory.  But  the  prophecy  avenged  itself  by 
it«  Stend  f  u&lment :  **  When  Solomon  was  old  .  .  . 
hia  wives  turned  away  his  heart "  (1  Kings  xL  4).  Tet 
it  is  easier  to  read  the  words  as  prophecy  than  as  later 
history.  What  Israelite  could  have  written  this  sentence 
after  the  time  of  Solomon  without  some  passing  allusion 
to  the  glories  of  his  reign  P  Coxnpare  the  recorded  allu- 
sion in  Neh.  xiii.  26 :  "Did  not  Solomon,  king  of  Israel, 
sin  by  these  things  P  yet  among  maziy  nations  was  there 
no  Idng  like  him,  who  was  beloved  of  his  God,  and  Grod 
made  nim  king  over  all  Israel ;  nevertheless  even  him 
did  outlandish  women  cause  to  sin." 

The  question,  how  Solomon  came  to  transgress  these 
orders,  may  easily  be  met  by  another — ^How  came  David 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  ark  of  God  in  a  cart  ? 
The  wealth  which  Solomon  had  is  represented  as  the 
special  gift  of  Jehovah.  His  many  marriages  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  ofUy  one  son  is  men'- 
tioned,  and  he  was  horn  before  his  father  became  king. 
The  question, "  Who  knoweth  whether  he  shall  be  a  wise 
man  or  a  fool  P"  is  singularly  applicable  to  this  individual. 
And  one  of  the  Psalms,  wnicn  is  by  its  title  ascribed  to 
Solomon,  pursues  a  similar  line  of  thought  (Fs.  cxxvii). 

The  caution  against  multiplying  horses  marks  the 
profound  wisdom  of  the  writer.  The  Israelitish  in- 
fantry was  Israel's  strength.  The  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  entirely  effected  by  infantry.  There  are  not  many 
battle-fields  ia  Canaan  suited  for  chariote  and  cavalry. 
An  army  of  infantry  can  choose  ite  own  ground. 

(18)  He  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law. — 
This  phrase  is  the  source  of  the  Gredc  title  of  the  book, 
DeuteronomionfOr  in  English,  Deuteronomy.  The  word 
appears  also  in  Josh.  viii.  82.  The  English  conveys  the 
right  sense  of  the  word,  which  primarily  denotes  repe- 
tition. In  Hebrew  it  is  Mishneh,  the  name  afterwards 
given  to  the  "  text "  of  the  Talmud,  of  which  the  idea  is 
to  repeat  the  law  ;  though  it  is  a  somewhat  pecydiar  re- 
petition, in  which  minutice  are  chiefly  dealt  with,  and 
weightier  matters  left  out. 

There  are  traces  of  this  direction  (1)  in  the  corona. 
'  m  of  Joash  (2  Chron.  zziiL  11,  "they  gave  him  the 
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and  of  the  LevUes. 


to  do  them :  ^^^  that  his  heart  be  not 
lifted  up  above  his  brethren,  and  that 
he  turn  not  aside  from  the  command- 
menty  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left : 
to  the  end  that  he  may  prolong  his  dajs 
in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  children, 
in  the  midst  of  Israel. 

CHAPTEE  XVin,— (i)The  priests 
the  Levites,  and  all  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
'shall  have  no  part  nor  inheritance  with 
Israel :  they  ^  shall  eat  the  offerings  of 
the  LosD  made  by  fire,  and  his  inherit- 
ance. <2^  Therefore  shall  they  have  no 
inheritance  among  their  brethren :  the 
LoBD  is  their  inheritance,  as  he  hath 
said  unto  them. 

C^And  this  shall  be  the  priest's  due 
from  the  people,  from  them  that  offer 
a  sacrifice,  whether  it  he  ox  or  sheep ; 


a  iram.lS.SO;  eh. 
10.9. 


6  1  Oor.  9l  13. 


1   Hcb.,  hi$  tale* 
bythefathera. 


and  they  shall  ^ve  unto  the  priest  the 
shoulder,  and  the  two  cheeks,  and  the 
maw.  (*>  The  firstfruit  also  of  thy  com, 
of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the 
first  of  the  fleece  of  thy  sheep,  shalt 
thou  give  him.  (*)  For  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  chosen  him  out  of  all  thy 
tribes,  to  stand  to  minister  in  the  name 
of  the  LoBD,  him  and  his  sons  for  ever. 
(«)  And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of 
thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,  where  he 
sojourned,  and  come  with  all  the  desire 
of  his  mind  unto  the  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose;  ^)  then  he  shall 
minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his 
God,  as  all  his  brethren  the  Levites  do, 
which  stand  there  before  the  Lord. 
<®)  They  shall  have  like  portions  to  eat, 
beside  ^that  which  cometh  of  the  sale 
of  his  patrimony. 


testimonj; "  (2)  in  the  reign  of  Jehosbaphat,  who  had  the 
Book  of  the  Law  taught  to  his  people  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9) ; 
and  (3)  in  the  deliver j  of  the  Book  when  discovered  in 
the  Temple  to  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  18),  and  in  the 
effect  of  the  perusal  of  it  upon  that  king.  But  it  is 
singular  that  we  do  not  hear  ot  the  Book  of  the  Law  in 
connection  with  David  and  Solomon.  Possibly,  as 
David  was  a  prophet  himself,  and  not  only  a  king,  it 
may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  make  special  mention  of 
his  study  of  the  law.  In  many  things  he  acted  upon 
the  direct  commands  of  God  to  hims^  or  to  his  seers. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  true  king  of  Israel  is  He 
whose  special  mission  it  was  "to  fulfil  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  "  Lo,  I  come,  in  the  volume  of  the  booh  it  is 
vfnUen  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God: 
yea,  thy  law  is  unthin  my  heartJ" 

(ao)  To  the  end  that  he  may  prolong  his  days 
in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  children.— Shows 
that  the  kingdom  in  Israel  would  be  hereditary  only  so 
far  as  Jehovah  willed  it  to  be  so.  Again  we  may  say 
that  the  striking  fact  that  no  dynasty  except  that  of 
David  ever  continued  for  more  tnau  five  generations, 
and  only  two  dynasties  for  more  than  two  generations, 
while  David's  dynasty  was  perpetual  by  promise,  could 
liardly  have  escaped  notice,  if  known  to  the  writer  of 
this  book. 

xvm. 

Verses  1 — 6.  The  Pbiests'  Dttb. 

(1)  The  priests  the  Levites,  (and)  all  the  tribe 
of  Levi.— The  fact  that  there  is  no  "  and  "  here  in  the 
original,  and  the  look  of  the  sentence  in  English,  might 
dispose  a  superficial  reader  to  find  some  ground  here 
for  the  theory  that  priest  and  Levite  are  not  dis- 
tinguished in  Deuteronomy.  No  such  idea  occurred  to 
Bashi.  He  says,  *'  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,  not  only  those 
that  are  perfect  (who  can  serve),  but  those  who  have  a 
l>lemi8h  (and  cannot)."  The  distinction  between  priest 
and  Levite  has  alreadybeen  sufficiently  noted  on  chap, 
xi.  6,  and  xWi.  9.  The  passage  is  evidently  on  the 
fiame  lines  with  Num.  xviii.  18 — 21,  which  see. 

(3)  The  shoulder,  and  the  two  cheeks,  and 
the  maw. — This  would  be  from  the  peace  offering. 
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The  shoulder  is  assigned  to  them  in  Lev.  vii.  32,  33 
(comp.  Num.  xviii.  18).  The  "two  cheeks  and  the 
maw"  are  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  the  latter 
word  is  found  in  this  place  only.  They  are  not  a 
valuable  x>art  of  the  sacrifice.  An  absura  reason  for 
the  gift  is  assi^ied  by  Rashi.  We  know  that  in  the  time 
of  Eli,  the  pneste  varied  their  requiremente  at  plea- 
sure, and  in  the  face  of  the  law  (see  1  Sam.  ii  13).  The^ 
•*  prieste'  due  '*  here,  and  "  the  priests'  custom  '*  there, 
are  the  same  word  in  Hebrew,  wnich  we  have  elsewhere 
translated  "  requirement." 

(*)  The  firstfiniit  also  of  thy  com.— See  Num. 
xviii.  12.  The  first  of  the  wool  is  mentioned  here  only. 
The  G|uantity  in  all  these  cases  has  been  defined  by  the 
Rabbis,  on  grounds  somewhat  arbitrary. 

(5)  To  stand  to  minister  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord* — This  is  the  office  of  the  prieste.  The  Levites 
are  said,  **  to  stand  before  the  congregation  to  minister 
unto  them "  (Num.  xvi.  9).  If  the  writer  of  Deute- 
ronomy knew  no  distinction  between  priest  and  Levite,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Jews  could  have  derived  the  dis- 
tinctive privileges  of  the  prieste  from  these  enactmente. 

(«-8)  And  if  a  Levite  come.— The  Levites  with 
the  prieste  were  to  receive  forty-eight  cities  in  Israel, 
with  the  suburbs  (Num.  xxxv.  7).  There  was  as  yet  no 
provision  made  by  which  all  could  serve  in  turn  at  the 
tabernacle.  When  David  divided  them  all  into  courses, 
prieste,  Levites,  singers  (and  porters  P)  alike,  there  was 
no  longer  anv  need  for  this  provision.  The  institu- 
tions (2  David  prove  its  antiquity.  The  only  case  in 
history  that  illustrates  it  is  that  of  the  child  Samuel. 
His  father,  Elkanah,  was  a  descendant  of  Korah.  He 
dwelt  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  came  up  to  Shiloh  year 
by  year.  But  Samuel  was  dedicated  by  his  mother  to 
perpetual  service  there,  and  as  long  as  the  tebemacle 
continued  in  Shiloh,  the  child  Samuel  *'  ministered  to 
the  Lord  before  Eli  the  priest" — not  as  a  priest,  but 
as  a  Levite  in  attendance  upon  the  priests. 

(8)  They  shall  have  like  portions  to  eat, 
beside  that.  —  The  Levite  thus  dedicated  was  to 
have  the  same  allowance  from  tithes  as  the  rest  who 
served  at  the  tebemacle,  beside  the  proceeds  of  the 
patrimony  which  he  would  have  had  in  his  own 
Levitical  city. 


Wizards  &c.  Condemned, 
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A  Prophet  Promised, 


(9)  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  Grod  giveth  thee, 
thou  shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the 
abominations  of  those  nations.  (^^)  There 
shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one 
that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter 
•  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  useth 
divination,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or 
an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  (^^  *  or  a 
charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar 
spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  '^  necromancer. 
(12)  por  all  that  do  these  things  are  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord:  and  be- 
cause of  these  abominations  the  Lord 
thy  God  doth  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee.  <^^  Thou  shalt  be  ^perfect 
with  the  Lord  thy  God.  (^*^  For  these 
nations,  which  thou  shalt  'possess, 
hearkened  unto  observers  of  times,  and 
unto  diviners :    but   as  for  thee,  the 


a  Ler.  18.S1. 


b  Ler.  la  S7. 


e  1  8am. ».  7. 
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Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered  thee 
so  to  do, 

(15)  </The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst 
of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ; 
unto  him  ye  shall  hearken ;  (^®^  ac- 
cording to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb  in  the  day 
of  the  assembly,  saying,  *Let  me  not 
hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my 
God,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire 
any  more,  that  I  die  not.  ^^^^  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  me.  They  have  well 
spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken. 
(18) /I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet 
from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto 
thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his 
mouth ;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them 
all  that  I  shall  command  him*  (^)  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 


(9—14)  Certain  forms  of  idolatry  to  be  avoided, 
especially  unlawful  means  of  communication  with  the 
unseen  world. 

(10)  To  pass  through  the  fire.— See  Lev.  xviii. 
21. 

nseth  divination— (Num.  xxii.  7),  possibly  by 
sacrifices. 

Observer  of  times.— This  is  the  Rabbinical  ex- 
planation of  the  word.  In  Hebrew  the  idea  of  "  time  " 
IS  not  so  clear.  It  seems  to  mean  practising  hidden 
arts.     (See  Lev.  xix.  26.) 

SSnchanter. — Whisperer,  or  serpent  charmer.  (See 
Gen.  xliv.  5.) 

Witch. — One  who  uses  charms  or  spells  (Ex. 
vii.  11), 

(11)  Charmer. — Literally  one  toho  ties  Jcnots,  used 
here  for  the  first  time  in  Old  Testament. 

Consulter  with  familiar  spirits.— Literally, 
one  who  coneuUeth  6b  (see  Lev.  xix.  31). 

A  Wizard. — One  who  knows  or  pretends  to  know 
the  secreta  of  the  unseen  world.    (See  Lev.  xix.  31.) 

Neoromanoer. — One  who  inquires  of  the  dead. 
Four  of  the  above  practices  are  ascribed  to  king 
Manasseh  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  all  of  them  were  mere  imposture  and  deceit. 

(13)  Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy 
God. — Bashi's  note  on  this  is  worth  preserving: 
"  Thou  shalt  walk  with  Him  in  sincerity,  and  wait  for 
Him.  And  thou  shalt  not  pry  into  the  future.  But 
whatsoever  cometh  upon  thee,  take  it  with  simplicity, 
and  then  thou  shalt  be  with  Him,  and  be  His  portion. 

(14)  The  Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered 
thee  so  to  do. — More  literally.  As  for  thee,  not  so 
hath  Jehovah  thy  God  given  unto  thee.  A  prophet 
from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me, 
will  Jehovah  thy  God  raise  up  unto  thee.  Him  shall 
ye  hear.  The  contrast  between  the  miserable  resources 
of  idolatrous  nations  in  their  anxiety,  and  the  light  and 
comfort  promised  to  Israel  and  te  us,  in  the  One 
Mediator,  is  very  marked  here.  Even  Israel  was  better 
off  than  the  heathen.  As  Bashi  says  upon  the  words 
"  not  so,"  &c.,  "  He  hath  not  left  thee  to  hearken  to 
observers  of  times  and  enchanters ;  for  behold  He  hath 
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given  Shechinah  to  rest  upon  the  prophets,  s^d  Urim 
and  Thummim." 

Verses  15 — ^20.  The  Onb  Mediator. 

The  connection  between  these  verses  and  the  preced- 
ing is  well  illustrated  by  Isaiah's  question  (chap.  viii. 
19) :  **  And  when  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto 
them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that 
peep,  and  that  mutter :  should  not  a  people  seek  uuta 
their  Grod  P  for  the  living  to  the  deaa  P  Or,  as  the 
angels  turned  the  phrase  on  Easter  morning,  "  Why 
seek  ye  Him  that  liveth  among  the  dead  P  " 

(15)  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  Prophet.— Namely,  Him  of  whom  St.  Peter 
spoke  in  Acts  iii.  22 — 26.  "  Unto  you  first  God,  havings 
raised  up  His  son  Jesus,  sent  Him  to  bless  you."  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  prophetic  office  is  still 
continued  to  our  risen  Lord.  He  still "  speaketh  from, 
heaven."     But  He  "descended  first  into  the  lower 

Sarts  of  the  earth."  He  has  "  the  keys  of  hell  and  of 
eath ;  "  and  knows  all  their  secrete.  They  who  can 
draw  near  to  Him  have  no  need  to  look  downward,  to 
consult  dead  relatives,  or  seek  knowledge  from  spirits 
whose  character,  even  if  they  are  accessible,  is  beyond 
our  discernment.  The  Holy  Spirit,  our  Comforter  and 
Advocate  on  earth,  and  the  Prophet,  our  Advocate  that 
speaketh  from  heaven,  are  enough  for  aU  human  need. 
What  we  cannot  learn  from  them,  or  from  the  light  they 
give  us,  it  is  better  not  to  know. 

(16)  According  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  .  •  • 
in  Horeb. — It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Prophet  like  to  Moses  was  promised  on  **  the  day  of  the 
assembly."  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  Christ  in  us,  was 
promised  on  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  the  "letter 
that  killeth."     (See  also  on  chap.  v.  28.) 

(18)  He  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall 
command  him.—"  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you 
I  speak  not  of  myself  "  (our  Lord,  in  John  xiv.  10).  **  Ho 
shall  not  speak  of  Himself.  He  shall  receive  of  mine» 
and  shall  show  it  unto  you  "  (the  Holy  Spirit,  John  xvi. 
13, 14). 

(1^)  Whosoever  will  not  hearken  ...  I  will 
require  it  of  him.—"  For  if  they  escaped  not  who 
refused  Him  that  spake  on  earth,  much  more  shall  not 


False  Prophets, 
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CUiea  of  Refuge^ 


will  not  hearken  nnto  my  words  whicli 
he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require 
it  of  him. 

(*»  But  the  prophet,  which  shall  pre- 
sume to  speak  a  word  in  my  name, 
which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to 
speak,  or  that  shall  speak  in  the  name 
of  other  gods,  even  that  prophet  shall 
die.  ^^^  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart, 
How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  the 
LoBD  hath  not  spoken?  <22)  When  a 
prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the 
LoBD,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come 
to  pass,  that  %%  the  thing  which  the 
LoBD  hath  not  spoken,  hut  the  prophet 
hath  spoken  it  presumptuously :  thou 
shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIX.— a)  When  the  Lord 
thy  Gk>d  'hath  cut  off  the  nations, 
whose  land  the  Lobd  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  and  thou  ^succeedest  them,  and 
dwellest  in  their  cities,  and  in  their 
houses ;  <^)  ^  thou  shalt  separate  three 
cities  for  thee  in  the  midst  of  thy  land, 
which  the  Lobd  thy  God  giveth  thee  to 
possess  it.  (^>  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee 
a  way,  and  diyide  the  coasts  of  thy 
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land,  which  the  Lobd  thy  God  giveth 
thee  to  inherit,  into  three  parts,  that 
every  slayer  may  flee  thither. 

^*^  And  this  is  the  case  of  the  slayer, 
which  shall  flee  thither,  that  he  may 
live :  Whoso  killeth  his  neighbour  igno- 
rantly,  whom  he  hated  not  ^in  time 
past ;  (^)  as  when  a  man  goeth  into  the 
wood  with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood, 
and  his  hand  f  etcheth  a  stroke  with  the 
ax  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  the  ^  head 
slippeth  from  the  *  helve,  and  ^  lighteth 
upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die ;  he 
shall  flee  unto  one  of  those  cities,  and 
live :  ^*)  lest  the  avenger  of  the  blood 
pursue  the  slayer,  while  his  heart  is 
hot,  and  overtake  him,  because  the  way 
is  long,  and  *  slay  him ;  whereas  he  was 
not  worthy  of  death,  inasmuch  as  he 
hated  him  not  ^  in  time  past. 

i'^  Wherefore  I  command  thee,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee. 
^®)  And  if  the  Lobd  thy  Gk)d  '^  enlarge 
thy  coast,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy 
fathers,  and  give  thee  all  the  land 
which  he  promised  to  give  unto  thy 
fathers ;  (®)  if  thou  shalt  keep  all  these 
commandments  to  do  them,  which   I 


ire  escape,  if  we  turn  away  from  Him  that  speaketh 
from  heaven:  whoae  voice  then  shook  the  earth** 
(Heb.  xii.  22, 56.) 

m  That  prophet  shall  die.— Bashi  illustrates 
this  hj  the  case  of  Hananiah  (Jer.  zxviii.)  who  pro- 
phesied that  Jeconiah,  and  all  that  went  with  him  to 
Bi^Ion,  should  return  within  two  years.  He  was  sen- 
tenced bj  Jeremiah  to  die  that  year;  and  he  died 
aeeordingly,  within  two  months, 

W  If  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to 
pass. — This  is  one  form  d  our  Lord's  test  for  all  pro. 
phets,  "By  their  fruits  (t.e.,  the  'results/  of  their 
teaching,  not  its  fint  impressions)  ye  shall  know  them," 


Here  a  fresh  section  of  the  laws  begins.    See  Intro- 
duction for  a  full  anafysis. 
Yenes  1 — 13.  Thb  Cities  op  Eefuoe. 
(See  for  more  on  this  subject,  Num.  xzzv.  9,  &4i, ; 
Josh.  XX.) 

(0  When  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  hath  out  off  the 
nations. — ^We  find  that  the  three  cities  of  refuge  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  were  appointed  by  Joshua  after  the 
conquest  (Josh.  xx.).  The  first  three  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  namely,  Bezer,  Eamoth-Gilead,  and  Golan,  had 
ahcady  been  selected  by  Moses  (Deut.  iv.  41,  <&c),  but 
Joshua  assigned  them  to  their  Levitical  possessors. 

(S)  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  way.— Upon 
this  phrase  Bashi  remarks  (from  the  Talmud)  that 
*'M%klot/  Mihlot  ('Refuge!  Refuge!')  was  written 
np  at  the  parting  of  the  ways." 

Divide  the  coasts  of  thy  land  .  .  .  into 
three  parts. — So  that  no  part  of  the  country  might 
be  too  &r  from  any  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 


<5)  As  when  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood.— 

An  obvious  instance. 

(6)  The  avenger  of  the  blood.— Literallv,  the 
redeemer  of  the  blood.  The  Hebrew,  go'el^  stands  lor  all 
the  three  words,  ** redeemer,"  "avenger,"  "kinsman." 

(8»9)  If  the  Iiord  thy  Ood  enlarge  thy  coast 
•  .  .  thou  shalt  add  three  cities— i.e.,  thou  shalt 
add  three  to  the  six,  making  nine  in  all.  There  is  no 
trace  of  this  ever  having  been  done  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
The  comments  of  Jewish  writers  show  that  nothing  is 
known  of  the  fact  in  their  literature.  Some  of  them 
point  out  that  only  seven  nations  were  assigned  to  the 
host  of  Joshua,  and  that  the  land  occupied  by  these 
seven  could  not  have  needed  more  than  the  six  cities. 
Thev  lav  stross  upon  the  words  "  If  He  give  thee  all 
the  land  which  Me  promised  to  aive  thy  fathers  "  (not 
merely  the  seven  nations  promised  to  thee).  They  refer 
to  the  Kenites  and  the  Kenizzites  and  the  Kadmonites 
in  particular,  as  three  nations  promised  to  Abraham. 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  they  had 
referred  to  the  Hittites.  The  cities  of  this  people,  as 
recently  discovered,  from  Kedesh  on  the  Orontes  to 
Carchemish,  lie  to  the  north  of  the  known  territory  of 
Israel.  If  "all  the  land  of  the  Hittites"  (Josh  i.  4) 
had  been  conquered,  the  three  additional  cities  might 
have  been  required.  But  though  this  land  seems 
to  have  been  tributary  to  Solomon,  it  was  not  so 
occupied  by  Israel  as  to  necessitate  the  appoint, 
ment  of  three  additional  cities  of  refuge.  And 
Solomon's  empire  lasted  only  for  his  own  reign.  But 
without  going  back  to  these  details,  they  also  take 
the  promise  as  prophetical ;  holding  that  when  the  Lord 
has  "circumcised  their  heart*'  (Deut.  xxx.  6),  "  to  love 
the  Lord,"  and  given  them  "  one  heart  and  one  way  to  fear 
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command  thee  this  day,  to  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  to  walk  ever  in  his 
ways ;  *  then  shalt  thou  add-  three  cities 
more  for  thee,  beside  these  three :  f^^Hhat 
innocent  blood  be  not  shed  in  thy  land, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
for  an  inheritance,  and  so  blood  be  upon 
thee. 

(1^)  But  if  any  man  hate  his  neighbour, 
and  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  rise  up 
against  him,  and  smite  him  ^  mortally 
that  he  die,  and  fleeth  into  one  of  these 
cities :  <^>  then  the  elders  of  his  city 
shall  send  and  fetch  him  thence,  and 
deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  the  avenger 
of  blood,  that  he  may  die.  ^^)  Thine 
eye  shall  not  pity  him,  but  thou  shalt 
put  away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood 
from  Israel,  that  it  may  go  well  with 
thee. 

(M)  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  neigh- 
bour's landmark,  which  they  of  old  time 
have  set  in  thine  inheritance,  which 
thou  shalt  inherit  in  the  land  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it. 

(15)  *  One  witness  shall  not  rise  up 
against  a  man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for 
any  sin,  in  any  sin  that  he  sinneth :  at 
the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the 
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mouth  of  three  witnesses,  shall  the 
matter  be  established.  ^^^^  If  a  false 
witness  rise  up  against  any  man  to 
testify  against  hxai^that  which  is  wrong; 
(^7)  then  both  the  men,  between  whom 
the  controversy  isj  shall  stand  before 
the  Lord,  before  the  priests  and  the 
iudges,  which  shall  be  in  those  days; 
(^^)  and  the  judges  shall  make  diligent 
inquisition  :  and,  behold,  if  the  witness 
he  a  false  witness,  and  hath  testified 
falsely  against  his  brother;  W  ^'then 
shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had  thought 
to  have  done  unto  his  brother :  so  shalt 
thou  put  the  evil  away  from  among 
you.  (^^  And  those  which  remain  shall 
hear,  and  fear,  and  shall  henceforth 
commit  no  more  any  such  evil  among 
you.  ^^^^  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity ; 
hut  ''life  shall  go  for  life,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot 
for  foot. 

CHAPTEE  XX.— W  When  thou  goest 
out  to  battle  against  thine  enemies^  and 
seest  horses,  and  chariots,  and  a  people 
more  than  i^ou,  be  not  afraid  of  them  : 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land 


Him  for  ever,  and  shall  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
them,  and  put  His  fear  in  their  hearts  ( Jer.  xxzii.  39,40) 
that  thev  shall  not  depart  from  Him,"  then  the  promises 
will  be  fulfilled.  All  the  land  will  be  ^ven  to  them,  and 
they  will  need  these  other  cities.  One  writer  adds, 
"Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and  shall  attain  to  it,"  from 
Dan.  xii.  12.  Thus  the  Jews  take  the  passage  as  prophetic 
of  their  ultimate  restoration.  Evidently  it  is  no  addition 
of  later  times,  but  the  genuine  language  of  Moses. 
What  later  writer  would  nave  thought  of  adding  it  P 

(10)  That  innocent  blood  be  not  shed— i.e., 
the  blood  of  the  manslayer  who  can  find  no  refuge,  and 
yet  is  no  murderer. 

(11)  But  if  any  man  hate  his  neighbour, 
and  lie  in  wait  for  him.— Rashi's  comment  upon 
this  is  in  the  spirit  of  St  John :  "  By  way  of  hatred  he 
comes  to  lying  in  wait:  and  hence  it  has  been  said, 
when  a  man  has  transgressed  a  light  commandment, 
that  he  will  end  by  transgressing  a  greater.  Therefore 
when  he  has  broken  the  commandment,  Thou  shalt  not 
hate,  he  will  end  by  coming  to  bloodshed."  What  is 
this  but  "  He  that  nateth  hw  brother  is  a  murderer  "  ? 

(12)  Deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  the  aven- 
ger of  blood. — Tliere  is  as  yet  no  idea  of  a  public 
trial  and  execution,  which  belongs  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  civilisation  than  this. 

(13)  Shalt  put  away. — Literally,  consume,  or,  as  it 
were,  hum  out 

(14)  Thou  Shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbour's 
landmark. — ^Another  law  manifestly  appropriate  here, 
where  it  appears  for  the  first  time,  uke  the  "  field  "  in 
the  tenth  commandment  (chap.  v.  21 ).  But  the  imme- 
diate connection  is  not  obvious.    Perhaps  the  idea  b  to 


caution  the  people  to  avoid  a  most  certain  incentive  to 
hatred  and  murder.  Ancient  landmarks  are  also  impor- 
tant and  almost  sacred  witnesses. 

They  of  old  time.— The  first  dividers  of  the  land. 
There  is  no  idea  of  antiquity  about  the  expression. 

Verses  15 — 21.  False  Testimony. 

The  law  of  retaliation  is  sternly  laid  down  here ;  but 
it  must  be  administered  by  the  judges,  not  by  men 
acting  on  their  own  behalf. 

(17)  Both  the  men  .  •  .  shall  stand  before  the 
Lord,  before  the  priests  and  the  judges.— This 
appears  to  mean  that  all  cases  of  suspected  false  testi- 
mony  were  to  go  before  the  supreme  court  (see  chap, 
xvii.  9) ;   that  the  matter  was  not  to  be  lightly  decided. 

(21)  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth.— This  is  to 
be  effected  by  the  award  of  the  judges,  not  as  a  matter 
of  private  revenge.  But  manifestly  it  rests  with  the 
injured  party  to  press  the  case. 
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Laws  op  Wabpabk. 

(1)  When  thou  goest  out  to  battle— t.e.,  gene- 
rally ;  not  only  in  the  immediate  conquest  of  Canaan. 
Yet  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  writings  of  Moses  it 
is  foreseen  that  the  completion  of  the  conquest  will  be 
gradual,  and  that  Israel  wiU  have  to  go  to  battle  many 
times  before  all  enemies  are  overcome. 

Horses  and  chariots,— The  Israelitish  army  was 
chiefly,  or  rather  entirely,  composed  of  infantry,  in  most 
of  the  great  victories  won  by  them. 
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of  Egypt.  W  And  it  shall  be,  when  je 
are  come  nigh  unto  the  battle,  that  the 
priest  shall  approach  and  speak  unto 
the  people,  ^^^  and  shall  say  unto  them, 
Hear,  O  Israel,  ye  approach  this  day 
imto  battle  against  your  enemies:  let 
not  your  hearts  ^  faint,  fear  not,  and 
do  not  ^tremble,  neither  be  ye  terrified 
because  of  them ;  (*>  for  the  liOSD  your 
€k>d  18  he  that  goeth  with  you,  to  fight 
for  you  against  your  enemies,  to  save 
you. 

(5)  And  the  officers  shall  speak  unto 
the  people,  saying.  What  man  is  there 
that  hath  built  a  new  house,  and  hath 
not  dedicated  it  P  let  him  go  and  return 
to  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle, 
and  another  man  dedicate  it.  (^)  And 
what  man  is  he  that  hath  planted  a 
Tineyard,  and  hath  not  yet  ^  eaten  of 
it  ?  let  him  also  go  and  return  unto  his 
house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and 
another  man  eat  of  it.  <^)«And  what 
man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed  a  wife, 
and  hath  not  taken  her?  let  him  go 
and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die  in 
the  battle,  and  another  man  take  her. 
<®>  And  the  officers  shall  speak  further 
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unto  the  people,  and  they  shall  say, 
^What  man  is  there  that  is  fearful  and 
fainthearted?  let  him  go  and  return 
unto  his  house,  lest  his  brethren's  heart 
*  faint  as  well  as  his  heart.  <^)And 
it  shall  be,  when  the  officers  have  made 
an  end  of  speaking  unto  the  people, 
that  they  shall  make  captains  of  the 
armies  ^  to  lead  the  people. 

(10)  When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city 
to  fight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace 
unto  it.  (^^^And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make 
thee  answer  of  peace,  and  open  unto 
thee,  then  it  shall  be,  that  all  the  people 
that  is  found  therein  shall  be  tributaries 
unto  thee,  and  they  shall  serve  thee* 
f^^And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with 
thee,  but  will  make  war  against  thee, 
then  thou  shalt  besiege  it :  ^^^^and  when 
the  LoBD  thy  Gtod  hath  delivered  it  into 
thine  hands,  thou  shalt  smite  every  male 
thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  sword: 
(^*)  but  the  women,  and  the  little  ones, 
and  ^the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the 
city,  even  all  the  spoil  thereof,  shalt 
thou  *take  unto  thyseK ;  and  thou  shalt 
eat  the  spoil  of  thine  enemies,  which  the 
LoBD  thy  God  hath  given  thee. 


(2)  The  priest. — There  is  no  mention  of  the  Levite 
here.  The  priest  is  named  as  a  distinct  personage.  The 
words  whicn  the  priest  are  to  pronounce  are,  as  it  were, 
the  blessing  of  Jehovah  on  the  campaign.  It  follows 
that  Israel  conld  not  lawfully  go  to  war  except  when 
the  blessing  of  Jehovah  might  he  invoked. 

(3)  Let  not  your  hearts  flEiint,  fear  not.— In 
these  words  Isaiah  strengthened  Ahaz  (chap.  vii.  4) : 
"  fear  not,  neither  be  faint-hearted." 

Tremble.— As  in  the  Marg^,  *'  make  haste."  (Comp. 
2  Sam.  iv.  4,  and  2  Kings  vii.  15.) 

Be  ye  terrified. — ^A  strong  word.  The  idea  is, 
*'  do  not  even  be  unnerved,  much  less  alarmed,  at  the 
sight  of  them." 

i*)  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  he  that  goeth 
with  you. — "They  come  in  the  might  of  flesh  and 
blood;  but  ye  come  in  the  might  of  the  Eternal" 
(Rashi).  So  David  to  Gbliath :  "  Thou  comest  to  me 
with  a  sword  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield ;  but 
I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the 
€k>d  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied  " 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  45).  And  so  the  Psalmist :  "  Some  trust 
in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses :  but  we  will  remember 
the  name  of  the  Loid  our  Grod  "  (Ps.  xx.  7). 

(5)  And  the  officers.— The  shoterim  of  chap.  xvi. 
18 ;  the  civil  magistrates  apparently.  The  organisation 
of  Israel  was  not  military,  out  mihtary  leaders  were  to 
be  appointed  for  special  services,  as  appears  by  verse  9, 
*'  thev  shall  make  captains  of  the  armies."  The  captains 
of  tnousands,  hundreds,  fifties  and  tens  were  called 
shoterim  (chap.  i.  15). 

(S-^8)  What  man  is  there  .  .  •  — Tliese  questions 
show  that,  primarilv,  all  leonelites  of  military  age  (20 
to  50}  were  expected  to  attend  the  muster;  wen  those 
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who  were  unprepared  for  the  campaign  were  suffered  to 
depart.  The  only  recorded  instance  of  the  observance 
of  these  rules  is  in  Judges  vii.  3,  at  the  muster  of 
Gideon's  army.  The  proclamation  "  Whosoever  is  afraid, 
let  him  depart/'  sent  away  22,000  out  of  32,000  on  that 
occasion,  or  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  army ! 

(9)  Captains  of  the  armies— i.e.,  speciid  leaders 
for  the  campaigns,  whose  command  would  probably 
cease  when  it  was  over.  We  may  suppose  from  mention 
of  the  "  thousands  "  in  the  army — "  the  captain  of  their 
thousand  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  18) — ^that  the  military  divisions 
corresponded  with  the  civil  organization  of  the  people 
so  far  as  this,  that  the  men  of  the  same  "  thousand," 
according  to  Jethro's  arrangement,  would  be  brigaded 
together,  and  have  one  captain.  If,  as  is  also  possible, 
the  word  **  thousand"  in  military  language  signifies  the 
contingent  furnished  by  a  "  thousand "  m  Israel,  irre- 
spective of  its  number,  it  would  remove  many  diffi- 
culties ;  for  the  whole  thousand  would  very  rarely  be 
in  the  field  together,  and  the  contingent  sent  by  a  given 
"  thousand "  might  consist  of  a  very  few  men.  If, 
therefore,  the  contingent  of  sixty  "  thousands"  were  to 
be  described  as  60,0^,  and  the  sixty  companies  were  all 
cut  up  or  annihilated,  it  might  be  reportea  as  a  slaughter 
of  60,000  men,  while  the  fives  actually  lost  would  be 
nothing  like  so  many. 

Verses  10 — ^20.  Sieges. 

(10)  When  thou  comest  nigh  .  .  .  proclaim 
peace. — l^oi  as  the  children  of  Dan  did,  who  massacred 
the  inhabitants  of  Laish  without  warning  (Judges  xviii. 
27,  28).  Even  in  the  wars  of  Joshua,  the  cities  that 
"  stood  still  in  their  strength "  were  generally  spared 
(Josh.  xi.  13). 


Lawa  of  Sieges. 
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Undetected  Homicide, 


^^*)Thus  Shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the 
cities  which  are  very  far  oflE  from  thee, 
which  are  not  of  the  cities  of  these 
nations.  ^^*)  But  of  the  cities  of  these 
people,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth 
give  thee /or  an  inheritance,  thou  shalt 
save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth:  ^^^^but 
thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them ;  namely  y 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites,  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites ;  as  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  commanded  thee :  (^®Hhat 
they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  their 
abominations,  which  they  have  done 
unto  their  gods ;  so  should  ye  sin  against 
the  Lord  your  God. 

(19)  'VVTien  thou  shalt  besiege  a  city  a 
long  time,  in  making  war  against  it  to 
take  it,  thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees 
thereof  by  forcing  an  ax  against  them : 
for  thou  mayest  eat  of  them,  and  thou 
shalt  not  cut  them  down  (^for  the  tree 
of  the  field  is  man's  life)  ^to  employ 
them  in  the  siege;  ^^^onlj  the  iiees 
which  thou  knowest  that  they  be  not 
trees  for  meat,  thou  shalt  destroy 
and  cut  them  down;  and  thou  shalt 
build  bulwarks  against  the  city  that 
maketh  war  vnth  thee,  until  ^it  be 
subdued. 


i  Or,  for,  O  man, 
the  tree  of  the 
field  is  to  M  em- 
ployed  to  the 
titgt. 


S  Heb^  to  go  from 
before  thee* 


8  Heb^  tt    ecme 
down. 


4  Heh^  mouth. 


CHAPTER  XXI.— (1)  n  one  be  found 
slain  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it,  lying  in 
the  field,  and  it  be  not  known  who  hath 
slain  him:  (2) then  thy  elders  and  thy 
judges  shall  come  forth,  and  they  shall 
measure  unto  the  cities  which  are  round 
about  him  that  is  slain :  (^>  and  it  shall 
be,  that  the  city  which  is  next  unto  the 
slain  man,  even  the  elders  of  that  city 
shall  take  an  heifer,  which  hath  not 
been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not 
drawn  in  the  yoke ;  (*^  and  the  elders  of 
that  city  shall  bring  down  the  heifer 
unto  a  rough  valley,  which  is  neither 
eared  nor  sown,  and  shall  strike  off  the 
heifer's  neck  there  in  the  valley :  ^*)  and 
the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi  shall  come 
near ;  for  them  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
chosen  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  by  their 
*  word  shall  every  controversy  and  every 
stroke  be  tried :  ^^  and  aU  the  elders  of 
that  city,  that  are  next  unto  the  slain 
many  sheJl  wash  their  hands  over  the 
heifer  that  is  beheaded  in  the  valley: 
(^)  and  they  shall  answer  and  say,  Oiir 
hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither 
have  our  eyes  seen  it.  t®^  Be  merciful,  O 
Lord,  unto  thy  people  Israel,  whom  thou 


(15)  Thus — i.e.,  roarinff  the  women  and  the  little  ones. 

(16-18)  But  of  the  oities  of  these  people  .  .  . 
thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth 
•  .  .  that  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all 
their  abominatioBS.— Upon  the  inhabitants  of  these 
cities  the  Israelites  executed  the  sentence  of  Jehovah. 
Their  abominations  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  Lev. 
ZYiii.  24—28,  and  xx.  23. 

These  verses  (16 — 18)  are  parenthetical;  yerse  19 
returns  to  the  preyious  subject. 

(19)  And  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  down  (for 
the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life).— Literally, 
the  passage  seems  rather  to  mean  this,  Is  the  tree  of  tne 
field  a  man,  that  it  should  escape  thee  and  enter  into 
the  siege  f  It  will  not  run  away  and  fight  in  the 
trenches  as  a  man  might  do.  What  need  is  there  to  cut 
it  down  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  yiew  of  the  Targums, 
the  LXX.,  and  the  Jewish  commentators,  besides 
modem  authorities  cited  in  the  Yariorum  Bible.  The 
destruction  of  the  trees  around  Jerusalem  was  a  notable 
feature  of  the  Boman  war. 

XXI. 
Verses  1 — 9.  Undetected  Homicides. 

0)  If  one  be  found  slain.— It  is  remarkable  that 
in  our  own  time  the  most  effectual  remedy  against 
outrages  of  which  the  perpetrators  cannot  be  discoyered 
is  a  mie  upon  the  district  in  which  they  occur. 

(2)  Thy  elders  and  thy  judges  shall  come 
forth. — Rashi  says  these  were  to  be  special  commis- 
sioners, members  of  the  great  Sanhedrin. 
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(3-4)  An  heifer,  which  hath  not  been  wrought 
with  ...  a  rough  valley  which  is  neither  eared 
nor  sown. — Bashi's  note  on  this  is  curious :  "  The  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  He !  said, '  A  yearling  heifer  which  hath 
borne  no  fruit  shall  come  and  be  beheaded  in  a  place 
which  yieldeth  no  fruit,  to  atone  for  the  murder  of  tiie 
man  whom  they  did  not  suffer  to  bear  fruit.'  Some 
haye  thought  that  the  yalley  was  neither  to  be  eiured 
(ploughed)  nor  sown  from  that  time  forwud."  The 
yerbs  are  not  past  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the  words  may 
bear  this  meaning.  If  so,  the  district  in  which  the 
murder  occurred  would  be  mulcted  in  that  portion  of 
land  for  eyer. 

(5)  And  the  priests.— See  on  yerse  8. 

(7)  Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  bloody 
neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it.—"  Not  that  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  city  are  supposed  to  haye  shed 
this  blood ;  but  that  they  naye  not  contriyed  or  pro- 
cured the  murder  by  any  maintenance  or  partnership  in 
the  deed  "  (Bashi).  We  cannot  but  feel  how  impossible 
such  solemn  public  declarations  would  be  if  the  murderer 
had  been  harooured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

(8)  Be  meroiftily  O  Lord.— In  the  sense  of  the  pub. 
lican's  prayer  in  St.  Luke  zviii.  "be  propitiated/' 
literally,  cover.  The  mercy  seat  is  the  "coyering*'  of 
the  Law,  which  protects  Israel  from  it.  The  sacrifioea 
are  a  "coyering"  for  the  sinner  from  a  punishment 
of  sin.  According  to  Bashi,  the  prater  in  the  eighth 
yerse  is  spoken  by  the  priests ;  and  it  seems  probable 
enough.  No  part  in  the  transaction  is  assigned  to 
them,  unless  it  be  this.  And  their  presence  was  certainly 
necessary. 


Marriage  of  Captive  Women.  DEUTERONOMY,    XXI. 


ITie  Birthright, 


hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innocent 
blood  ^  unto  thy  people  of  Israel's  charge. 
And  the  blood  shall  be  forgiven  them. 
W  So  shalt  thou  put  away  the  guUt  of 
innocent  blood  from  among  you,  when 
thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord. 

(10)  When  thou  goest  forth  to  war 
against  thine  enemies,  and  the  Lobd 
thy  Grod  hath  delivered  them  into  thine 
haiids,  and  thou  hast  taken  them  cap- 
tive, (^)  and  seest  amone  the  captives  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  IbLt  a  dJce  unto 
her,  that  thou  wouldest  have  her  to  thy 
wife ;  ^^^  then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home 
to  thine  house ;  and  she  shall  shave  her 
head,  and  '^pare  her  nails ;  (^)  and  she 
shall  put  the  raiment  of  her  captivity 
from  off  her,  and  shall  remain  in  thine 
house,  and  bewail  her  father  and  her 
mother  a  full  month:  and  after  that 
thou  shalt  go  in  unto  her,  and  be  her 
husband,  and  she  shall  be  thy  wife. 
(W)And  it  shall  be^  if  thou  have  no 
delight  in  her,  then  thou  shalt  let  her 
go  whither  she  will ;  but  thou  shalt  not 


iBehJntkemidtt. 


s  Ottn^trtogrow. 


8  Heb..  Mofef,  or. 


4    Heb..    that   U 
found  with  kim. 


sell  her  at  all  for  money,  thou  shalt  not 
make  merchandise  of  her,  because  thou 
hast  humbled  her. 

(15)  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  be- 
loved, and  another  hated,  and  they  have 
born  him  children,  both  the  beloved  and 
the  hated ;  and  if  the  firstborn  son  be 
her's  that  was  hated  :  t^^^then  it  shall  be, 
when  he  maketh  his  sons  to  inherit  that 
which  he  hath,  that  he  may  not  make 
the  son  of  the  beloved  firstborn  before 
the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is  indeed  the 
firstborn:  (^^^but  he  shall  acknowledge 
the  son  of  the  hated /or  the  firstborn,  by 
giving  him  a  double  portion  of  all  *that 
he  hath :  for  he  is  the  beginning  of  his 
strength ;  the  right  of  the  firstborn  is 
his. 

(^)If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son,  which  will  not  obey  the 
voice  of  his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his 
mother,  and  that^  when  they  have  chas- 
tened him,  will  not  hearken  unto  them : 
(^)then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother 
lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto 
the  elders  of  the  city,  and  unto  the  gate 


And  the  blood  shall  be  forgiven  them.— 
Literally,  shaU  be  covered  for  them.  Not  the  Bame  expres- 
sion as  Lev.  iv.  20,  26,  31, 85.  But  we  can  hardly  follow 
the  Jewish  commentators  into  the  question  whether,  if 
the  perpetrator  of  the  murder  were  afterwards  di»- 
eorered,  the  blood  of  the  heifer  which  had  been  shed 
already  could  be  allowed  to  atone  for  it,  so  that  the 
murderer  need  not  be  punished. 

Yerses  10 — 14.  Mabbiage  of  Captive  Women. 

00,  u)  When  thou  .  .  .  seest  among  the 
captives  a  beautiful  woman.~This  could  not  be 
among  the  seven  nations,  of  whom  it  is  said  (chap.  xx. 
16), "  thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth.*'  But 
it  may  well  apply  to  the  recent  case  of  the  Midianiti^ 
maidens  (Num.xzxi.  15 — 18),  who  had  been  taken  capti?e 
in  great  numbers,  and  would  naturaUy  be  reduced  to 
slaveiy.  It  b  clear  from  this  passage  that  they  could 
not  be  treated  as  concubines. 

(12)  Shall  shave  her  head,  and  pare  her 
nails. — Rashi's  view  is  that  the  object  of  this  order  is 
to  s{K>il  the  beauty  of  the  captive.  The  long  hair  is  to 
be  cut  off,  and  the  nails  pared.  On  this  last  point  the 
Targums  differ;  one  taking  the  view  that  they  are  to  be 
left  to  grow  and  the  other  tne  opposite  interpretation.  In 
2  Sam.  xix.  24,  there  are  two  examples  of  me  use  of  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  attending^  to  the  person.  The 
correct  interpretation  in  this  place  depends  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  the  thing  was  to  be  done.  If  the  in- 
tention was  any  kind  of  purification,  and  long  or  taper 
nails  were  considered  an  ornament  (as  by  some  Eastern 
nations),  it  is  more  probable  that  the  nails  were  to  be 
cut  short. 

(13)  The  raiment  of  her  captivity.— Rashi  takes 
this  to  mean  the  beautiful  raiment  put  on  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  attracting  her  captors.      (Compare  Jezebel's 
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attempt  to  captivate  Jehu,  2  Kings  ix.  30.)  Whatever 
may  be  the  precise  intent  of  these  several  instructions, 
it  is  clear  that  the  law  is  intended  to  encourage  lawful 
marriage,  and  no  other  form  of  union.  In  this  view  it 
throws  an  important  li^ht  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
Midianitish  captives  in  Num.  xxzi. 

(U)  Thou  shalt  not  make  merchandise  of  her. 
— This  shows  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  these  captives 
would  be  sold  as  slaves,  without  the  restiictions  imposed 
on  Israelitish  slavery.     (See  Lev.  xxv.  44—46.) 

Verses  15—17.  The  Bisthbight. 

(^)  One  beloved,  and  another  hated— t.e.,  one 
preferred  above  the  other,  according  to  the  idiomatic  use 
of  this  phrase  in  Hebrew. 

(17)  A  double  portion.— Literally,  the  mouth  of 
two,  i.e.,  two  shares.  Supposing  there  were  four  sons, 
the  estate  would  be  divided  into  five  shares,  and  the 
firstborn  would  take  two.  So  Jacob  said  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xlviii.  22) :  "  I  have  given  thee  one  portion  above 
thy  brethren."  The  birtlmght  of  which  Reuben  was 
deprived  for  ill  conduct,  was  given  to  Joseph's  sons 
(1  Chron.  v.  1).  So  Elisha  said  to  Elijah  before 
they  were  parted.  "  I  pray  thee  let  a  double  portion 
(the  first-lwm's  share)  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me'* 
(2  Kings  ii.  9). 

Yerses  18 — 21.  The  Incobbigible  Son. 

OS)  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
son.— Here  we  are  a^ain  reminded  that  the  Law  of  Jeho- 
vah was  also  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  Israel.  The 
systematic  breach  of  the  first  commandment  of  the 
second  table  of  the  Law,  no  less  than  of  the  first  com- 
mandment  of  the  first  table,  entailed  the  penalty  of 
death.  Manifestly  this  enactment,  if  carried  out, 
would  be   a  great  protection  to  the  country  against 
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DEUTERONOMY.  XXII. 


Lost  Property, 


of  his  place;  ^^^and  they  shall  say  unto 
the  elders  of  the  city,  This  our  son  is 
stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not 
obey  our  voice ;  he  is  sl  glutton,  and  a 
drunkard.  (2i)^nd  all  the  men  of  his 
city  shall  stone  him  with  stones,  that  he 
die :  so  shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from 
among  you;  and  all  Israel  shall  hear, 
and  fear. 

(22)  And  if  a  man  have  committed  a  sin 
worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  thou  hang  him  on  a  tree : 
(23)  iiis  body  shall  not  remain  all  night 
upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  bury  him  that  day ;  (for  "he  that 
is  hanged  is  ^accursed  of  God ;)  that  thy 
land  be  not  defiled,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee /or  an  inheritance. 


a  GaLS.U. 


1  Hoh^thecwruof 
God. 


b  Ex.  S,  i. 


CHAPTEE  XXn.— (DThou  *  shalt 
not  see  thy  brother's  ox  or  his  sheep  go 
astray,  and  hide  thyself  from  them: 
thou  shalt  in  any  case  bring  them  again 
unto  thy  brother.  (2)  And  if  thy  brother 
he  not  nigh  unto  thee,  or  if  thou  know 
him  not,  then  thou  shalt  bring  it  unto 
thine  own  house,  and  it  shall  be  with 
thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it,  and 
thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  again. 
(^)  In  like  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his 
ass ;  and  so  shalt  thou  do  with  his  rai- 
ment ;  and  with  all  lost  thing  of  thy 
brother's,  which  he  hath  lost,  and  thou 
hast  found,  shalt  thou  do  likewise :  thou 
mayest  not  hide  thyself.  (*^  Thou  shalt 
not  see  thy  brother's  ass  or  his  ox  fall 
down  by  the  way,  and  hide  thyself  from 


lawless  and  abandoned  characters,  and  would  rid  it  of 
one  very  large  element  in  the  dangerous  classes. 

(20)  Stubborn  and  rebellious.  —  The  Hebrew 
words  became  proverbial  as  the  worst  form  of  reproach, 
sorer  u-moreh.  This  word  m&reh  was  the  one  employed  by 
Moses,  when,  speaking  **  unadvisedly  "  (Num.  xx.  10),  he 
said  to  the  people,  "  Hear  now,  ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch 
yon  water  out  of  this  rock  p  "  It  appears  in  the  Revised 
New  Testament,  in  the  margin  oi  St.  Matt.  v.  22,  for 
"thou  fooL"  But  the  Greek  word  there  employed  is 
true  Greek,  and  has  its  own  affinities  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. And  the  word  moreh  is  true  Hebrew.  They 
may  be  idiomatically  synonymous.  They  are  not  etymo- 
logically  identical. 

A  glutton  and  a  drunkard.— The  same  two 
words  are  found  in  Prov.  xxiii.  20 — ^22,  "  Be  not  among 
wine  bibbers  y  among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh :  For  the 
dmnlcard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty :  and 
drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  ra^s.  Hearken  unto 
thy  father  that  begat  thee ;  and  despise  not  thy  mother 
when  she  is  old."  The  context  of  this  quotation  seems 
to  make  it  a  distinct  reference  to  the  law  in  Dent.  xxi. 

W  Shall  stone  him  with  stones.— Rashi  says 
that  the  Law  cuts  short  the  man's  career,  anticipating 
what  its  close  will  be.  When  he  has  spent  all  his 
father's  money,  he  will  take  to  the  road,  and  become  a 
public  robber.  It  is  better  that  he  die  innocent  of  such 
crimes  than  g^ty.  We  can  hardly  adopt  this  view  of 
the  case ;  but  it  contains  one  feature  that  is  terribly  true. 

Verses  22,  23. — Hanging. 

(22)  And  he  be  put  to  death.—Better,  and  he 
hath  been  put  to  death.  Hanging  followed  death  in 
Israel  (Josh.  x.  26,  27). 

(23)  His  body  shall  not  remain  all  night.— 
Observed  by  Joshua,  but  broken  by  the  Gibeonit^s  (2 
Sam.  xxii.  9, 10, 14). 

He  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  Q-od.— In 
the  LXX.,  "  Cursed  of  God  is  every  one  that  hangeth 
upon  a  tree,^  and  cited  in  this  form  by  St.  Paul  (Gal. 
iii.  13).  We  cannot  see  why  he  should  be  pronounced 
cursed,  except  for  the  sake  of  that  which  was  designed 
by  '^  the  determined  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God," 
that  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  should  bear  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree,  and  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  Ijaw,  by  being  "  made  a  curse  for  us." 
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Bashi's  note  upon  this  shows  how  strangely  the  rays 
of  truth  are  sometimes  refracted  in  the  Jewish  mind : 
" '  He  that  is  hanged  is  the  curse  of  God ' — ^that  is,  he  is 
Gis  King's  disgrace.  For  man  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  His  image.  And  Israel  are'his  cliildren.  There  were 
two  twin  brothers,  who  were  much  alike.  One  was  made 
king,  the  other  was  taken  up  for  highway  robbery,  and 
was  hanged.  Evexr  one  who  saw  him  said,  'There 
hangs  the  king ! '  From  this  note  it  is  clear  that 
Ba^  takes  the  words  to  mean,  "  He  that  is  hanged  is 
God*s  disgrace"  because  man  is  "  made  after  the  simili- 
tude of  (xod."  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  shame  of 
the  punishment  which  our  Lord  endured  and  despised. 

Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  bury  him  that  day. 
— ^Another  law,  remarkably  and  providentially  fulfilled 
in  our  Lord's  death.  We  do  not  read  that  the  robbers 
who  were  crucified  with  Him  were  buried^  though  their 
bodies  were  removed  from  the  cross.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  this  law  was  also  intended  to  preyent  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  leaving  men  impaled  on  sharp  stakes 
or  suspended  upon  crosses  from  day  to  day  until  they 
died  of  pain  and  thirst.  It  certainly  b  a  disgrace  to  the 
Divine  image  to  treat  it  thus. 

XXIL 
Verses  1—4.  Lost  Pbopebty. 

0)  Go  astray. — Literally,  being  driven  away,  as 
hj  wild  beasta  (Jer.  1.  17),  or  by  robbers.  It  is  not 
simply  straying.  "  I  will  seek  that  which  was  lost  and 
bring  again  that  which  was  driven  away  "  (Ezek.  xxxiv. 
16),  and  so  in  many  other  passages. 

Thou  Shalt  not  •  .  .  hide  thyself  firom  them. 
— Comp.  Prov.  xxiv.  12.  "  If  thou  sayest,  Behold  we 
knew  it  not  .  .  .  doth  not  He  know  it  P  "  And  Isa. 
Iviii.  7,  "that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own 
flesh." 

(3)  In  like  manner  •  .  •  with  all  lost 
thing  of  thy  brother's.— This  is  only  a  particular 
case  of  the  second  great  commandment.  "  Tnou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

(4)  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ass  or 
his  ox  fall  down  .  .  .  and  hide  thyself.— 
In  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5,  this  is  put  even  more  strongly. 
"  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy* s  ox  or  his  ass  ^oing  astray, 
thou  shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  agam.     If  thou 
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them :  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift 
them  up  again. 

(5)  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that 
which  pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither 
shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment: 
for  all  that  do  so  are  abomination  unto 
the  LoBD  thy  God. 

^^)  K  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before 
thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the 
ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones,  or 
eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the 
young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shaJt  not 
take  the  dam  with  the  young:  ^"^^but 
thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam  go, 
and  take  the  young  to  thee ;  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest 
prolong  thy  days. 

WWhen  thou  buildest  a  new  house, 
then  thou  shalt  make  a  battlement  for 
thy  roof,  that  thou  bring   not  blood 


1  Heb^  ftdfuu  of 
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5  Num.  1ft.  a& 


9  Hebn  «r<iiflf«. 


upon  thine  house,  if  any  man  fall  from 
thence. 

(*)  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard 
with  divers  seeds  :  lest  the  ^firuit  of  thy 
seed  which  thou  hast  sown,  and  the 
fruit  of  thy  vineyard,  be  defiled.  (^^>Thou 
shalt  not  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass 
together.  (")*Thou  shalt  not  wear  a 
garment  of  divers  sorts,  a%  of  woollen 
and  linen  together. 

f^)Thou  shalt  make  thee  *  fringes  upon 
the  four  ^quarters  of  thy  vesture,  where- 
with thou  coverest  thyself. 

(^)  K  any  man  take  a  wife,  and  go  in 
ujito  her,  and  hate  her,  (^^^and  give 
occasions  of  speech  against  her,  and 
bring  up  an  evU  name  upon  her,  and 
say,  I  took  this  woman,  and  when  I 
came  to  her,  I  found  her  not  a  maid : 
<^*)  then  shall  the  father  of  the  damsel. 


see  the  ass  of  him  thcA  hateth  thee  Ijing  under  his 
bnrden  .  .   .  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  mm." 

(5)  The  woman  shall  not  wear  .  .  . — One  of  the 
things  of  which  we  may  well  say  with  St.  Paul, 
**  Doth  not  nature  itself  teach  you  ?  " 

(^)  If  a  bird's  nest.— On  this  precept  there  is  a 
remarkable  comment  in  the  Talmud  (SMdushin,  p. 
39,  6).  "  Babbi  Akiba  says,  You  will  not  find  a  single 
duty  prescribed  in  the  liaw  with  a  promise  of  reward 
attached  to  it,  which  has  not  also  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  hanging  thereby.  In  the  command  to  honour 
thy  father  and  mother,  it  is  written  (chap,  v.)  *  that 
thy  days  mav  be  prolonged  and  that  it  may  go  well 
with  thee.'  In  the  liberty  of  the  nest  it  is  written 
(here),  '  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou 
mayest  prolong  thy  days.'  Suppose  a  man's  father 
says  to  him,  Climb  up  the  tower  and  bring  me  the 
young  birds.  He  ascends  the  tower,  lets  the  dam  go, 
and  takes  the  young.  But  on  his  way  back,  he  fuls 
and  is  killed.  Where  is  the  'going  well '  in  his  case, 
and  where  is  the  prolonging  of  his  days?  Aye,  but 
that  it  may  go  well  with  thee  in  the  world  where  all 
goes  well,  and  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged  in  that 
vsorld  where  all  is  abuUna.'* 

(8)  When  thou  buildest  a  new  house.  — 
Obyiousl^  the  Law  refers  to  houses  with  flat  roofs, 
upon  which  it  was  customary  to  walk  (1  Sam  ix.  25, 
26 ;  2  Sam.  zi.  2). 

(9— U)  These  precepts  appear  also  in  Lev.  xix.  19, 
more  briefly. 


(9)  Defiled — or  eanetified.  Different  crops  become 
"  common "  at  different  times.  The  year's  com  was 
freed  by  the  waye-sheaf  and  wave-loaves.  The  trees 
not  for  five  years.  The  rule  about  the  oz  and  the  ass 
may  rest  partly  on  the  g^und  of  humanity,  the  step 
and  the  pull  of  the  two  creatures  being  so  very  unlike. 
St  Paul  gives  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  precept  m  2  Cor. 
vi.  14.  "Be  not  tmequally  yoked  together  with  un- 
believers." The  ox  was  a  clean  animal  and  fit  for  sacri- 
fice. The  ass  was  unclean,  and  must  be  redeemed  with 
a  lamb.  The  clean  and  unclean  must  not  till  the  holy 
land  of  Jehovah  together. 


All  these  precepts  are  part  of  the  laws  of  holiness 
in  Leviticus — rules  of  behaviour  arising  from  the  fact 
that  Israel  is  the  special  people  of  a  holv  Gk)d. 

(11)  A  garment  ...  of  woollen  and  linen 
together.— In  Ezek.  zliv.  17,  18,  the  priests  are  al- 
together forbidden  the  use  of  woollen  garments  during 
their  ministry.  "  The  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness 
of  saints "  (Kev.  xix.  8),  literally,  their  requirements. 
That  is  what  they  need.  But  it  is  said  of  the  priests  in 
Ezekiel,  '*  They  shall  not  gird  themselves  with  anything 
that  causeth  sweat :  That  which  cometh  out  of  the  man 
defileth  him,**  Again,  in  God's  dwelling-place,  the  in- 
terior or  misKkdn,  the  tabernacle  where  He  abode,  was 
of  fine  linen.  The  outer  tent  and  coverings  were  of 
hair  pnd  skin  and  wool.  The  tabernacle  where  He 
dwells,  and  the  earthly  house  of  the  tabernacle,  must 
be  kept  distinct,  while  His  tabernacle  "  remaineth  among 
us  in  the  midst  of  our  uncleanness."  (See  Lev.  xvi.  16). 

(12)  Thou  shalt  make  thee  fHnges.— See  Num. 
xvi.  32 — 41  for  the  origin  of  this  requirement.  We 
may  call  this  fringe  (or  Kp<Cnrc8oy,  Greek)  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  square  shawl  or  mantle,  a  mourning  for  the 
one  man  who  was  execiUedfor  sabbath  breaking  in  the 
wilderness,  as  well  as  a  reminder  to  Israel  to  do  all  the 
commandments  and  be  holy  unto  their  God.  Of  this 
KpdsTtSoy^  when  worn  by  our  Lord  on  earth,  the  sick 
Iftid  hold  and  were  healed.  His  obedience  and  His 
suffering  for  the  transgressions  of  GU>d's  people  are 
perfect  and  without  flaw. 

The  principle  of  these  precepts  is  evident.  Even 
the  dress  of  trod's  people  must  be  distinctive.  And 
whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  they  do,  they 
must  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  These  laws  have  a 
symbolical  and  a  samtarv  side;  being  made  for  tho 
physical  well-being  as  well  as  for  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  God's  people. 

Verses  13 — 30.  Laws  of  Conjuqaii  Fidelity. 

(13—21)  Virginity.— The  law  in  these  verses  will  be 
best  appreciated  by  considering  it-s  effects.  The 
maidens  in  Israel  would  be  compelled  to  guard  their 
maidenliness  and  innocence,  as  they  valued  their  lives. 
Jealousy  and  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  husbands,  in 
view  of  this  law,  would  be  avoided  as  likely  to  incur 
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and  her  mother,  take  and  bring  forth 
the  tokens  of  the  damsel's  virginity  unto 
the  elders  of  the  city  in  the  gate:  <^%nd 
the  damsel's  father  shall  say  unto  the 
elders,  I  gave  my  daughter  unto  this 
man  to  wife,  and  he  hateth  her;  ^^^^and, 
lo,  he  hath  given  occasions  of  speech 
against  hevy  saying,  I  found  not  thy 
daughter  a  maid ;  and  yet  these  are  the 
tokens  of  my  daughter's  virginity.  And 
they  shall  spread  the  cloth  before  the 
elders  of  the  city.  (^®)  And  the  elders  of 
that  city  shall  take  that  man  and  chastise 
him  ;  ^^^  and  they  shall  amerce  him  in  an 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  give  them 
unto  the  father  of  the  damsel,  because 
he  hath  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon 
a  virgin  of  Israel :  and  she  shall  be  his 
wife ;  he  may  not  put  her  away  all  his 
days.  (^)  But  if  this  thing  be  true,  a7id 
the  tokens  of  virginity  be  not  found  for 
the  damsel :  <^)  then  they  shall  bring  out 
the  damsel  to  the  door  of  her  father's 
house,  and  the  men  of  her  city  shall 
stone  her  with  stones  that  she  c&e:  be- 
cause she  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel,  to 
play  the  whore  in  her  father's  house :  so 
shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from  among  you. 
(22)  fl  If  a  man  be  found  lying  with  a 
woman  married  to  an  husband,  then 
they  shall  both  of  them  die,  both  the 
man  that  lay  with  the  woman,  and  the 
woman:  so  shalt  thou  put  away  evil 
from  Israel. 


a  Lev.  90. 10. 


Or,  take  ttrong 
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(23)  If  a  damsel  that  is  a  vii^n  be  be- 
trothed unto  an  husband,  and  a  man 
find  her  in  the  city,  and  lie  with  her; 
(24)  then  ye  shall  bring  them  both  out 
unto  the  gate  of  that  city,  and  ye  shall 
stone  them  with  stones  that  they  die ; 
the  damsel,  because  she  cried  not,  being 
in  the  city ;  and  the  man,  because  he 
hath  humbled  his  neighbour's  wife :  so 
thou  shalt  put  away  evil  from  among 
you. 

(^)  But  if  a  man  find  a  betrothed  dam- 
sel in  the  field,  and  the  man  ^  force  her, 
and  lie  with  her:  then  the  man  only 
that  lay  with  her  shall  die  :  (^^but  unic> 
the  damsel  thou  shalt  do  nothing ;  there 
is  in  the  damsel  no  sin  worthy  of  death : 
for  as  when  a  man  riseth  against  his 
neighbour,  and  slayeth  him,  even  so 
is  this  matter:  ^^"^ior  he  found  her 
in  the  field,  and  the  betrothed  damsel 
cried,  and  there  was  none  to  save 
her. 

(28)  *  If  a  man  find  a  damsel  that  is  a 
virgin,  which  is  not  betrothed,  and  lay 
hold  on  her,  and  lie  with  her,  and  they 
be  found  ;  (®)then  the  msiXL  that  lay  with 
her  shall  give  unto  the  damsel's  father 
fifty  shekels  of  silver,  and  she  shall  be 
his  wife;  because  he  hath  humbled 
her,  he  may  not  put  her  away  all  his 
days. 

(90)  <^  A  man  shall  not  take  his  father's 
wife,  nor  discover  his  father's  skirt. 


discredit  and  serious  penalties.    A  fine  of  100  shekels 

ias  in  verse  19),  or  50  (as  in  verse  29),  was  no  light  matter 
or  a  nation  who  found  a  quarter  shekel  sufficient  for 
a  present  to  a  great  man  (1  Sam.  ix.  8),  and  half  a 
shekel  too  much  for  a  poll-tax  on  the  men  of  military 
age  (1  Ghron.  xxi.  3,  and  Ezod.  xxz.  15 ;  Neh.  x.  32). 
The  law  of  the  jealousy  offering  in  Num.  v.  12—31, 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  gfuarding  the 
fidelity  of  the  wife.  It  would  be  most  unadvisable  for 
either  man  or  woman  so  to  act  as  to  bring  themselves 
under  the  penalties  here  described.  The  tendency  of 
these  laws  would  be  to  make  all  men  watchful  and 
careful  for  the  honour  of  their  families. 

m  She  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel.— This 
expression  should  be  noticed.  It  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  7,  very  shortly  after  the  bestowal 
of  the  name  Israel  (Gen.  xxxii.).  It  would  almost 
appear  that  the  name  entaOed  a  higher  standard  of 
benavionr  upon  Jacob's  family,  after  the  hand  of  the 
Holy  One  had  been  laid  upon  their  father.  A  separate 
code  of  rules  were  bindmg  upon  the  chosen  people 
from  the  verv  beginning  of  their  history.  Hardly  any 
point  is  made  of  more  importance,  from  the  birth  of 
Isaac  downwards,  than  the  purity  of  the  chosen  seed. 

(22)  Adultery.— See  Lev.  xx.  10.  "  Moses  in  the 
Law  commanded  us  that  such  should  be  stoned."  It 
was  not  disputed  by  our  Saviour  (John  viii.  5). 
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Verses  23 — 27.  Pubity  of  the  Betsothed. 

<M)  His  neighboiLr'8  wife.— It  is  evident  from 
the  lanj^uage  of  this  precept  that  a  betrothed  virgin  in 
Israel  is  regarded  as  a  viife.  The  man  who  humbles 
her  "  hath  humbled  his  neighbowr's  wife,^*  This  illus- 
trates the  language  of  Matt.  i.  Joseph,  when  Mary 
was  found  with  child,  sought  to  put  her  away  (as 
thouffh  she  were  already  his  wife).  The  angel  said  to 
him,^  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto 
thee  Mary  thy  toife,"  He  "  took  unto  him  his  wife," 
From  the  construction  of  this  law  it  follows  that  Jesus 
was  the  son  of  Joseph,  according  to  the  Scripture.  The 
Evangelists  do  not  seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to 
prove  that  He  was  the  son  of  David  except  through  his 
father  {in  law). 

Verses  28,  29.— Seduction. 

See  Exod.  xxii.  16, 17.  The  sin  of  seduction  before 
marriage  is  punished  by  a  heavy  fine.  We  have  re- 
cently amended  our  own  laws  in  the  direction  of  this 
very  precept.  But  the  fact  that  marriage  was  made 
compmsory  in  these  cases  makes  the  Law  stricter 
still.  It  seems,  however,  from  Exod.  xxii.  17,  thai 
the  girVs  father  might  forbid  the  marriage,  though  the 
seducer  could  not  escape  from  it  in  any  other  way. 

(30)  See  Lev.  xviii.  7.     A  prind^,  not  merely  a 
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CHAPTEE  XXin.  — <i)He  that  is 
wounded  in  the  stones,  or  hath  his  privy 
member  cut  off,  shall  not  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lobd.  ^^^A.  bastard 
shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  ;  even  to  his  tenth  generation 
shall  he  not  enter  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lobd.  (^>  *  An  Ammonite  or 
Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Lobd  ;  even  to  their  tenth 
generation  shall  thej  not  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lobd  for  ever : 
<*>  because  they  met  you  not  with  bread 
and  with  water  in  the  way,  when  ye 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt;  and  ^because 
they  hired  against  thee  Balaam  the  son 
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of  Beor  of  Pethor  of  Mesopotamia,  to 
curse  thee.  (*)  Nevertheless  the  Lobd 
thy  God  would  not  hearken  unto  Ba- 
laam ;  but  the  Lord  thy  God  turned  the 
curse  into  a  blessing  unto  thee,  because 
the  Lobd  thy  God  loved  thee.  (*>  Thou 
shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their 
^prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever.  <^)Thou 
shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite ;  for  he  is 
thy  brother:  thou  shalt  not  abhor  an 
Egyptian ;  because  thou  wast  a  stranger 
in  his  land.  (^)The  children  that  are 
begotten  of  them  shall  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lobd  in  their  third 
generation. 

(9)  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against 


precept,  is  implied  here,  as  appears  bj  the  details 
of  Lev.  xviii. 

xxm. 

The  old  heading  of  this  chapter,  "  Who  may  or  may 
not  enter  into  the  eongregcdion"  supplies  a  good  con- 
nection with  what  goes  before.  From  the  law  of  mar- 
riage in  the  Church  of  Israel  it  is  a  natural  step  to  the 
ChUdren  of  Israel,  the  members  of  this  Church. 

0)  The  rule  that  a  eunuch  should  not  enter  into  the 
congregation  was  doubtless  intended  to  prevent  the 
Israelitish  rulers  from  making  eunuchs  of  their  brethren 
the  children  of  Israel.  As  a  set  off  to  this  apparent 
harshness  towards  the  man  who  had  been  thus  treated, 
we  must  read  Isa.  Ivi.  3, 4,  in  which  a  special  promise  is 

fiven  to  the  eunuchs  that  keep  GU>d's  Sabbaths  and  take 
old  of  His  covenant.  Gk)d  wul  give  to  them  within  His 
hotbse  and  within  His  walls  "  a  place  and  a  name  better 
ihan  of  sons  and  of  daughters — an  everlasting  name 
that  shall  not  be  cut  off."  As  a  special  calamity  it  was 
foretold  to  Hezekiah  that  some  of  his  descendants  should 
be  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Babylon.  But 
Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Aoednego,  in  whom 
this  prophecv  was  fulfilled,  have  ennobled  the  "  children 
that  are  of  their  sort "  for  evermore. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  eunuchs 
that  were  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Israel  or 
Jndah  (1  Sam.  viii.  15 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  9 ;  2  Kings  viii.  6, 
and  ix.  32,  &c.)  were  Israelites  by  birth  or  not.  Ebed- 
melech,  the  Ethiopian,  who  received  a  special  blessing 
from  Jeremiah  (chap,  xzxix.  15 — 18),  was  a  foreigner,  and 
so  very  possibly  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kind  m  IsraeL 

As  to  the  second  clause  of  this  verse,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  circumcision  was  the  sign  of  the  cove- 
nant of  Jehovah ;  mutilation  a  form  of  heathen  self- 
devotion.  (See  Gal.  v.  12,  Revised  New  Testament, 
Margin,  and  Bishop  Lightfoot's  comment  on  that 
place.)  St.  Paul's  words  in  Galatians  receive  a  double 
meaning  from  this  law.  By  doing  what  he  refers  to, 
they  would  cut  themselves  off  from  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord.  Rashi  also  gives  another  meaning,  which 
would  connect  the  precept  with  Lev.  xv.  2. 

(2)  A  bastard  shall  not  enter.— Such  a  person 
would  not,  even  now,  be  circumcised  by  the  Jews,  or  per- 
mitted to  marry  an  Israelitish  woman,  or  be  buried  with 
his  people;  therefore  he  was  excluded  from  the  covenant. 
It  is  manifest  how  efficacious  would  be  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  also  in  preserving  the  purity  of  family  life. 
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(3)  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  shall  not  enter. 
According  to  Bashi,  "shaU  not  marry  an  Israelitish 
woman."  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  children, 
according  to  Jewish  law,  follow  the  father,  not  the 
mother.  The  case  of  Buth  would  not,  therefore,  be 
touched  by  this  precept. 

(*)  Because  they  met  you  not  with  bread 
and  with  water. — We  learn  incidentally  from  this 
passage  how  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites  requited 
the  forbearance  shown  them  hj  the  Israelites  (chap.  ii. 
9, 19,  29).  No  one  not  acquamted  with  the  details  of 
Israel's  intercourse  with  these  people  on  their  journey 
could  have  written  thus. 

Because  they  hired  against  thee  Balaam.— 
See  Num.  xxii.  and  xxxi.  16,  and  xxv. 

(5)  Because  the  Lord  thy  God  loved  thee.— 
The  contrast  between  what  He  says  to  Israel  in  this 
book  and  what  He  said  by  Balaam  is  very  striking. 
(See  on  chap.  xxxi.  16.) 

(7)  Thou  Shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite  .  .  . 
an  Eg^yptian. — The  contrast  between  these  and  the 
Moabite  and  Ammonite  is  drawn  rather  well  by  Rashi 
in  this  passage.  "  Learn  here,"  he  says,  "  that  he  who 
makes  a  man  to  sin,  treats  him  worse  than  he  who  kills 
him ;  for  he  that  kills,  kills  only  in  this  world,  but  he 
who  causes  him  to  sin,  banishes  him  both  from  this 
world  and  from  the  world  to  come.  Edom,  therefore, 
who  met  them  with  the  sword  (Num.  xxi.  18,  20)  they 
must  not  abhor ;  nor,  again,  Egypt,  that  would  have 
drowned  them  (Exod.  i.  22) ;  but  those  who  made  them 
to  sin  are  to  be  abhorred  of  them,  because  of  the  counsel 
wherewith  they  counselled  them  to  cause  them  to  sin." 
The  counsel  of  Balaam  and  the  whoredoms  of  Moab 
are  referred  to ;  the  Midianites  who  joined  in  this  effort 
had  been  chastised  already  (Num.  xxxi.). 

(8)  The  children  that  are  begotten  of  them. 
From  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  only  from 
Egypt  that  a  "  mixed  multitude  "  came  up  with  Israel. 
It  seems  to  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  some  inter- 
marriages between  Edom,  Moab,  and  Israel  when  the 
Israelites  passed  through  their  land.  Such  a  precept  is 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Moses'  time.  It  would 
be  less  necessary  when  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  gone 
over  the  Jordan  and  left  Moab  and  Edom  far  behind. 

Verses  9—14.  Purity  of  thb  Camp. 

(9)  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against  thine 
enemies  .  .  .  keep  thee.—"  Because  Satan  maketh 
his  accusations  in  the  hour  of  danger"  (Bashi). 
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thine  enemies,  then  keep  thee  from 
every  wicked  thing.  (i<>)If  there  be 
among  yon  any  man,  that  is  not  clean 
by  reason  of  uncleanness  that  chanceth 
him  by  night,  then  shall  he  go  abroad 
out  of  the  camp,  he  shall  not  come 
within  the  camp :  (^^)  but  it  shall  be, 
when  evening  ^cometh  on,  he  shall  wash 
himself  with  water :  and  when  the  sun  is 
down,  he  shall  come  into  the  camp  again. 
(12)  Thou  shalt  have  a  place  also  without 
the  camp,  whither  thou  shalt  go  forth 
abroad :  (^^  and  thou  shalt  have  a  paddle 
upon  thy  weapon ;  and  it  shall  be,  when 
thou  2  wilt  ease  thyseK  abroad,  thou 
shalt  dig  therewith,  and  shalt  turn  back 
and  cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee: 
(1*)  for  the  LoED  thy  God  walketh  in  the 
midst  of  thy  camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and 
to  give  up  thine  enemies  before  thee; 
therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  holy  :  that 
he  see  no  ^unclean  thing  in  thee,  and 
turn  away  from  thee. 

(i^)Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his 
master  the  servant  which  is  escaped 
from  his  master  unto  thee :  ^^^^  he  shall 
dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you,  in  that 
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place  which  he  shall  choose  in  one  of 
thy  gates,  where  it  ^liketh  him  best: 
thou  shalt  not  oppress  him. 

(^7)  There  shall  be  no  ^  whore  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of 
the  sons  of  Israel.  (^)  Thou  shalt  not 
bring  the  hire  of  a  whore,  or  the  price 
of  a  dog,  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  for  any  vow :  for  even  both  these 
are  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God. 

(19)  a  Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to 
thy  brother ;  usury  of  money,  usury  of 
victuals,  usury  of  any  thing  that  is  lent 
upon  usury:  (^)unto  a  stranger  thou 
mayest  lend  upon  usunr ;  but  unto  thy 
brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury: 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee 
in  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  to  in 
the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it. 

(21)  ft  When  thou  shaft  vow  a  vow  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  slack 
to  pay  it :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
surely  require  it  of  thee ;  and  it  would 
be  sin  in  thee.  ^^^  But  if  thou  shalt 
forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in  thee. 
^^)That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lipa 


m  Unoleanness  that  ohanoeth  him  by  night. 
— As  in  Lev,  xv.  16. 

W  When  the  sun  is  down. — "  No  man  is  dean 
(after  ceremonial  uncleanness)  except  at  the  going  down 
of  the  srm "  (Bashi). 

(12)  Without  the  oamp.— It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  is  the  camp  of  the  anny,  not  the  wh(He  en- 
campment of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  The  entire 
passage  is  continuous  from  verse  9.  Hence  the  whole 
discussion  raised,  after  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Colenso's 
work,  on  the  size  of  the  camp  of  Israel  and  the  possi- 
bility of  obeying  this  rule,  was  simply  waste  of  words, 
and  arose  out  of  a  misunderstanoing  of  the  matter 
under  consideration.  The  sanitarv  ^ue  of  the  rule 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  m  our  own  day. 

(13)  A  paddle — ^rather,  a  pin,  or  spike,  like  that  with 
which  Jael  slew  Sisera.  The  word  for  "  weapon  "  does 
not  occur  elsewhere.  The  LXX.  translates  it  "  a  pin  or 
tent-peg  at  thy  girdle ;  "  the  Hebrew  word  {dzen)heiag 
like  the  Greek  {(^itni).  But  both  Targums  interpret  the 
word  as  "weapon,"  connecting  it  with  the  Hebrew 
zayin,  which  has  that  meaning.  The  hinder  end  of  the 
spear  in  Abner^s  hand  was  sharp  enough  to  strike 
Asahel  a  fatal  blow  when  he  followed  him  (2  Sam.  ii. 
23).  Saul's  spear  also  was  "  stuck  in  the  ground  at  his 
bolster"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  7),  probably  with  its  point 
upwards,  by  the  same  spike. 

(U)  For  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the 
midst  of  .  •  .  thee. — A  most  beautiful  argument 
for  purity  in  every  sense.  It  was  evidently  present  to 
St.  Paul  8  mind  in  2  Cor.  vi.  16— vii.  1,  "  God  hath 
said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  tn  them,  .  .  . 
Having  therefore  these  promises  ...  let  us  cleanse 
ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  G^." 
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Verses  15, 16. — Befitgees. 

Thou  shalt  not  deliver  .  .  .  the  servant. 
— Even  on  Israelitish  ground  the  escaped  slave  was> 
free.  Rashi  adds,  "  Even  a  Canaanitish  slave  who  has 
escaped  from  abroad  into  the  land  of  Israel." 

^'n  Whore  and  sodomite  seem  both  intended  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they  belonged  to  the 
temples  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  of  persons  dedicated  to 
impurity. 

(18)  q<he  hire  of  a  whore.— Even  a  lamb  or  a 
kid  might  not  be  sacrificed  for  them,  if  obtained  as  the 
wages  of  sin  (Gen.  xzzviii.  17). 

The  price  of  a  dog.— The  ass  mi^ht  be  redeemed 
with  a  lamb,  and  the  lamb  could  be  sacrificed.  The  dog 
could  not  be  treated  thus.  Yet  "  the  dogs  under  the 
table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs."  But  there  is  a 
"  dog  that  turns  to  his  own  vomit  again,"  and  of  these 
it  is  written  that  "  without  are  doqs  and  sorcerers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  murderers,  ana  idolaters,  and  who- 
soever loveth  and  maketh  a  lie  "  (Rev.  xxii.  15). 

(19,  20)  Usury.— See  Exod.  xxii.  25;  Lev.  xxv.  35, 36. 
Some  recent  writers  on  this  law  have  thought  that  it 
forbids  the  putting  out  of  money  to  interest.  But  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  Doth  the  previous  passages  referred  to 
(in  Exod.  and  Lev.)  the  loan  is  supposed  to  be  made  to 
a  "  poor  man  "  in  "  real  distress."  Usury  in  such  cases 
means  oppression;  and  so  it  is  proved  to  be  by  the 
examples  given  in  Neh.  v.  2—5, 10 — 12.  The  connec- 
tion between  this  exaction  and  modem  investments  is 
not  obvious,  except  in  a  very  few  cases.  The  Mosaic 
law  against  usury  does  not  belong  to  commerce  with 
other  nations;  it  is  part  of  the  poor  law  of  the  land  of 
Israel. 

(21)  When  thou  shalt  vow  •  •  •  thou  shalt 
not  be  slack    .    .    «— The  three  yearly  feasts  are- 
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thoa  shalt  keep  and  perform;  even  a 
freewill  offering,  according  as  thou  hast 
vowed  unto  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  which 
thou  hast  promised  with  thy  mouth. 

(2*)  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neigh- 
bour's vineyard,  then  thou  mayest  eat 
grapes  thy  fill  at  thine  own  pleasure ; 
but  thou  shalt  not  put  any  in  tiij  vessel. 
<25)When  thou  comest  into  the  standing 
com  of  thy  neighbour,  *then  thou  mayest 
pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand;  but 
thou  shalt  not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy 
neighbour's  standing  com. 

CHAPTEE  XXIV.— 0 When  a  *man 
hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her,  and 
it  come  to  pass  that  she  find  no  favour 
in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found  ^  some 
uncleanness  in  her :  then  let  him  write 
her  a  bill  of  ^divorcement,  and  give  it  in 
her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house. 
<^)And  when  she  is  departed  out  of  his 
house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's 
wife.  <3)And  if  the  latter  husband  hate 
her,  and  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement, 
and  giveth  it  in  her  hand,  and  sendeth 
her  out  of  his  house ;  or  if  the  latter 
husband  die,  which  took  her  to  be  his 
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wife ;  Wher  former  husband,  which  sent 
her  away,  may  not  take  her  again  to  be 
his  wife,  after  that  she  is  defiled;  for 
that  is  abomination  before  the  Lord  : 
and  thou  shaJt  not  cause  the  land  to  sin, 
which  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  giveth  thee /or 
an  inheritance. 

(5)tfWhen  a  man  hath  taken  a  new 
wife,  he  shall  not  go  out  to  war,  'neither 
shall  he  be  charged  vnth  any  business : 
but  he  shall  be  free  at  home  one  year, 
and  shall  cheer  up  his  wife  which  he 
hath  taken. 

(^)No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  to  pledge  :  for  he  taketh 
a  ma7h*8  life  to  pledge. 

(^)  If  a  man  be  found  stealing  any  of 
his  brethren  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  maketh  merchandise  of  him,  or 
selleth  him ;  then  that  thief  shall  die ; 
and  thou  shalt  put  evil  away  from 
among  you. 

<8)  Take  heed  in  the  'plague  of  leprosy, 
that  thou  observe  diligently,  and  do 
according  to  all  that  the  priests  the 
Levites  shall  teach  you:  as  I  commanded 
them,  80  ye  shall  observe  to  do.  (*>Eemem- 
ber  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did  *unto 


mentioned  bj  Bashi  and  the  Babbis  as  occasions  for 
the  payment  of  vows.  (See  1  Sam.  i.  21.)  This  pre- 
cept is  cited  in  Eccles.  v.  4,  but  witb  sufficient  verbal 
Tariation  to  prevent  its  being  called  a  quotation. 

(2*)  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neighbour's 
vineyard. — ^Bashi  tries  to  limit  both  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing precept  to  the  labourer  engaged  in  gathering  the 
vintage  or  the  harvest,  when  vessds  are  used  and  sickles 
employed.  But  the  plain  meaning  will  stand,  and  is 
accepted  by  our  Loid  in  the  Gospel.  The  objection 
made  to  His  disciples  was  not  tiiat  they  plucked  their 
neighbour's  com,  but  that  they  did  it  on  tne  Sabbath  (a 
hind  of  harvesting,  and  therefore  unlawful  according 
to  the  scribes). 

XXIV. 

Verses  1 — L  Divosce. 

Some  uncleanness. — ^Evidently  mere  caprice  and 
dislike  are  not  intended  here.  There  must  be  some 
real  ground  of  complaint.    (See  Margin.) 

Iiet  him  write  her  a  bill  of  diyorcement.— 
**  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives,"  is  the  Divine  comment 
upon  this.  It  is  a  distinct  concession  to  the  weakness 
of  Israel— not  the  ideal  standard  of  the  Law,  but  the 
highest  which  it  was  found  practicable  to  enforce.  (See 
Matt.  XIX.  2  tfeg.)  There  are  many  other  particular  enact- 
ments in  the  Ijaw  of  Moses  of  which  the  same  thing 
may  be  said.  The  ideal  standard  of  morally  has 
never  varied.  There  is  no  higher  ideal  than  that  of 
the  Pentateuch.  But  the  Law  which  was  actually  en- 
forced, in  many  particulars  fell  short  of  that  ideal. 

<2)  If  the  latter  husband  hate  her.— Bashi 
says  here  that  "  the  Scripture  intimates  that  the  end  of 
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such  a  marriage  will  be  that  he  will  hate  her."  He  makes 
a  similar  remark  on  the  marriage  with  the  captive  in 
chap.  xxi.  The  result  of  the  marriage  will  be  a  hated 
wife,  and  a  firstborn  son  of  her,  who  will  be  a  glutton 
and  a  drunkard. 

(*)  Her  former  husband  •  •  •  may  not 
take  her  again  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  not 
cause  the  land  to  sin.—  The  comment  upon  this, 
supplied  by  Jer.  iii.  1,  is  sin^fularly  beautiful.  "  They 
say.  If  a  man  put  away  his  wife,  and  she  go  from  him, 
and  become  another  man's,  shall  he  return  unto  her 
again  P  Shall  not-  that  land  be  greatly  polluted  P  But 
thou  hast  played  the  harlot  with  many  lovers;  yet 
return  again  to  me,  saith  the  Lord" 

Verse  5— end  of  chap.  xxv.  Vaeious  Psecepts  of 

Humanity. 

(&)  He  shall  not  go  out  to  war,  neither  shall 
he  be  charged  with  any  business.— He  shall 
not  go  forth  in  warfare,  neither  shall  warfare  pass  upon 
him  in  any  form.  In  Num.  iv.  23,  80  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  is  called  its  "  warfare." 

He  shall  be  tree  at  home.— Literally,  he  shall 
he  clear  for  his  homey  free  from  all  charges,  so  as  to 
belong  to  that. 

(6)  ^he  nether  or  the  upper  millstone.— 
Literally,  the  two  millstones,  or  even  the  upper  one, 

A  man's  life.— Literally,  a  «ou2.  Tms  word  con- 
nects the  two  verses  (6,  7). 

(7)  If  a  man  be  found  stealing  (a  soul)  any 
of  his  brethren    .    .    .—See  Exod.  xxi.  16. 

(8.  9)  Take  heed  in  the  plague  of  leprosy 
....  Remember  what  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  did 
to  Miriam.- The  point  here  seems  to  be  that  though 
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DEUTEEONOMY,    XXIV.       Hunuxnity  and  Justice  enforced. 


Miriam  by  the  way,  after  that  ye  were 
come  forth  out  of  Egypt. 

ao)  When  thou  dost  *lend  thy  brother 
any  thing,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his 
house  to  fetch  his  pledge.  (^^)  Thou  shalt 
stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom 
thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge 
abroad  unto  thee.  ^)  And  if  the  man  fee 
poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge : 
<^)in  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him 
the  pledge  again  when  the  sun  goeth 
down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own 
raiment,  and  bless  thee :  and  it  shall  be 
righteousness  unto  thee  before  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

(1*)  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired 
servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether 
he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers 
that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates : 
0^)  at  his  day  •  thou  shalt  give  him  his 
hire,  neither  shaU  the  sun  go  down  upon 
it;  for  he  is  poor,  and  ^setteth  his  heart 


1    Heb..  I«iuf   the\ 
loan  of  any  thing 
to.  &C. 


a  Lot.  19.  IS;  Tob, 
4.14. 


2  Heb..  he  Ufteth 
hiu  soul  unto  it. 


b  2  Kings  14. « ;  3 
Chron.25.4:  Jer. 
81.  29,  90 :  Ecek. 

18.  ». 


cLev.l9.9&SS.22. 


upon  it :  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto 
the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 

(16)4  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to 
death  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the 
children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers: 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  death  for  his 
own  sin. 

(17)  Thou  shalt  not  pervert  the  judg- 
ment of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  father- 
less; nor  take  a  widow's  raiment  to 
pledge:  ^^^^but  thou  shalt  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed 
thee  thence :  therefore  I  command  thee 
to  do  this  thing. 

(i^^^'When  thou  cuttest  down  thine 
harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot  a 
sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go 
again  to  fetch  it:  it  shall  be  for  the 
steinger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the 
widow:  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may 
bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hands. 


Miriam  was  one  of  the  three  leaders  of  Israel  ("  I  sent 
before  thee  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  ** — ^Micah  vi.  4), 
yet  she  was  shnt  ont  of  the  camp  seven  days  (Num. 
xii.  14)  when  suddenly  smitten  with  leprosy.  There 
might  be  a  tendency  to  relax  the  law  in  the  case  of 
ffreat  or  wealthy  persons.  But  this  would  be  felt 
keenly  by  poorer  lepers,  who  could  obtain  no  exemp. 
tion.  Mioses,  whose  own  sister  had  suffered  from  the 
leprosy,  and  had  been  treated  according  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  would  never  consent  to  any  relaxation 
of  it. 

The  priests  the  Levites.— The  law  of  leprosy 
was  one  of  the  laws  which  the  "  priests  "  in  particular 
were  ordered  to  administer.  "  Aaron  looked  on  Miriam, 
and,  behold,  she  was  leprous."  It  seems  impossible  to 
maintain  that  the  Levites  in  general  are  meant  here. 
The  writer  evidently  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  case 
of  Miriam.  Had  he  or  nis  first  readers  lived  in  later 
times,  he  would  have  explained  his  meaning  more  fully. 

(10-13)  When  thou  dost  lend.— The  law  in  these 
verses  is  evidently  the  production  of  primitive  and 
simple  times,  when  men  hiad  little  more  than  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life  to  offer  as  security — their  own  cloth- 
ing, or  the  milLstones  used  to  prepare  their  daily  food, 
bemg  almost  their  only  portable  property.  (See  Exod. 
xxii.  26,  27.) 

It  shall  be  righteousness.— LXX.,  it  shall 
he  alms,  or  mercy.  In  other  words,  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

(14, 15)  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired  ser- 
vant.—So  Lev.  xix.  13.  "  The  wages  of  him  that  is 
hired  shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night  until  the  morn- 
ing." (Comp.  also  Jer.  xxii.  13 ;  MaL  iii.  5 ;  James 
V.  4.) 

(16)  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death 
for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  be 
put  to  death  for  the  fathers.— A  special  note  of 
the  observance  of  this  precept  by  Amaziah  son  of 
Joash  is  noticed  both  in  Kings  and  Chronicles.  See 
marginal  references.  It  was  not  observed  by  the 
Fersiazis  in  the  caae  of  Daniel's  accusers  (Dan.  vi.  24). 
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The  case  of  Achan,  who  "perished  not  alone  in  his 
iniouitjr,"  falls  under  a  different  head.  See  Notes  on 
Josn.  vii. 

(17-22)  The  stranger,  the  fifttherless,  and 
the  widow  — are  the  subject  of  all  the  laws  in 
these  verses.  For  the  first  two  (verses  17,  18),  see 
Exod.  xxii.  22 — ^24.  As  to  the  harvest,  see  Lev.  xxiii. 
22.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  law  is  connected  with 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost  in  that  place.  Never  was  such 
care  for  the  widow  and  the  poor  manifested  as  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost  in  the  New  Testament.  When 
"great  grace  was  upon  them  aU,"  it  is  written  thai 
**  neither  was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked." 

In  a  very  special  way  and  for  some  special  reason, 
all  through  the  Old  Testament,  "  the  Lord  careth  for 
the  stranger."  What  the  reason  is,  if  we  had  the  Old 
Testament  only,  we  might  find  it  hard  to  discover. 
But  when  we  open  the  New  Testament,  we  may  see 
that  this  is  one  aspect  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father  to 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  one  day  to  come  among 
us  as  "  a  stranger,"  when  there  was  "  no  room  for  Him 
in  the  inn."  His  coming  hither  as  a  stranger  could 
not  be  unnoticed.  And,  therefore,  the  name  and  men- 
tion of  the  stranger  all  through  tiie  Old  Testament  is 
like  a  path  strewn  with  flowers,  in  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  one  that  is  greatly  beloved.  We  see  angels 
walking  upon  the  earth,  entertained  as  straugers.  The 
wealthy  patriarch,  a  "prince  of  God"  amon^  the 
Canaanites,  confesses  himself  a  "  stranger  and  pdgrim 
on  the  earth."  Those  that  inherit  the  land  are  put  in 
the  same  category,  "  Ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
with  Me."  The  stranger  sits  beside  the  Levite  at  Israel's 
table.  The  second  great  commandment  b  rehearsed 
again  for  his  especial  benefit.  "  He  shall  be  unto  you 
as  one  bom  among  you,  and  thou  shaU  love  him  as 
thyself.**  There  is  only  one  key  to  all  this  combina- 
tion of  tenderness.  "  i  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  in.** 

(18,  22)  Thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a 
bondman  in  Egypt.— An  exhortation  thoroughly  in 
place  here,  in  the  writings  of  Moses.    In  this  form  it 


Moderation  in  PunUhments,  DEUTEEONOMY,    XXV. 


Levirate  Marriages, 


WWhen  thon  beatest  thine  olive  tree, 
^thon  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs 
again :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for 
the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow. 
(21)  When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of 
thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it 
^afterward  :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger, 
for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  ¥ddow. 
<^>And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt : 
therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this 
thing. 

CHAPTEE  XXV.— (1)  K  there  be  a 
controversy  between  men,  and  they  come 
unto  judgment,  that  thejvdges  may  judge 
them ;  then  they  shall  justify  the  right- 
eous, and  condemn  the  wicked.  (2)  ^j^^ 
it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked  man  be  worthy 
to  be  beaten,  that  the  judge  shall  cause 
him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten  before 
his  face,  according  to  his  fault,  by  a  cer- 
tain number.  (^^  *  Forty  stripes  he  may 
give  him,  and  not  exceed :  lest,  if  he 
should  exceed,  and  beat  him  above  these 


I  Heb.,  thou  $heUt 
not  bbuah  it  o/tor 
tkee. 


S  Keb^nfUrtkee. 


a  S  Cor.  11. 24. 


blGor.9.9:  ITlm. 
5.18. 


8  Heb..  tkreihetk. 


c  Matt.  SI  M;  Mark 
IS.  19;  Luke  -ju. 
38. 


4  Or,  next  Mm- 


S   Or,   next   kin*- 
nuM'a  vife. 


d  Ruth  4. 7. 


with  many  stripes,  then  thy  brother 
should  seem  vile  unto  thee. 

(*)  *  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox 
when  he  ^  treadeth  out  the  com, 

(5)  c  If  brethren  dwell  together,  and 
one  of  them  die,  and  have  no  child,  the 
wife  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry  without 
unto  a  stranger :  her  ^husband's  brother 
shall  go  in  unto  her,  and  take  her  to 
him  to  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of  an 
husband's  brother  unto  her.  <*^  And  it 
shaU  be,  that  the  firstborn  which  she 
beareth  shall  succeed  in  the  name  of  his 
brother  which  is  dead,  that  his  name  be 
not  put  out  of  Israel.  ^^^  And  if  the  man 
like  not  to  take  his  *  brother's  wife,  then 
let  his  brother's  wife  go  up  to  the  gate 
umto  the  elders,  and  say,  '^  My  husband's 
brother  refuseth  to  raise  up  unto  his 
brother  a  name  in  Israel,  he  wiQ  not 
perform  the  duty  of  my  husband's 
brother.  ^®>  Then  the  elders  of  his  city 
shall  call  him,  and  speak  unto  him: 
and  if  he  stand  to  it,  and  say,  I  like  not 
to  take  her ;  W  then  shall  lus  brother's 


oecurs  repeatedly  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  not  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  the  language  which  would  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  the  prophets  of  later  times. 

XXV. 
Verses  1—5.  Humanity  in  Punishments. 

(1)  They  shall  justify  the  righteous,  and 
condemn  the  wicked.— "I  wiQ  not  justify  the 
wicked"  (Exod.  ixiii.  7).  "He  that  justifieth  the 
wicked,  and  he  that  condenmeth  the  just,  even  they 
both  are  abomination  to  the  Lord  "  (Prov.  xvii.  15).  It 
should  be  noticed  that  justify  is  here  used  f orensicaUy, 
not  meaning  to  make  righteous,  but  to  treat  a«  righ' 
ieoua.  Those  who  object  to  this  sense  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  will  find  it  hard  to  put  any  other  sense  upon 
tiie  word  in  the  rest  of  Holy  Scriptture. 

(2)  If  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be 
beaten. — ^Literally,  a  son  of  heating,  or  of  Haceoth, 
according  to  the  Hebrew.  The  treatise  called  Maccoth, 
in  the  Talmud,  describes  the  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment in  later  times,  when  "  of  the  Jews  five  times  "  St. 
Paul  "  recelTed  forty  stripes  save  one."  The  details 
have  been  described  by  Canon  Farrar  in  an  appendix  to 
his  Life  of  St.  Paul. 

Shall  canse  him  to  lie  down.— The  Talmud 
interprets  the  position  as  not  sitting  nor  standing,  nor 
exactly  lying,  but  with  the  body  inclined. 

Before  his  faoe. — This  is  interpreted  as  on  the 
front  of  his  body.  The  thirty.nine  stripes  were  given 
thirteen  on  one  shoulder,  thirteen  on  the  other,  and 
thirteen  on  the  breast. 

C8)  Forty  stripes.— The  Talmud  says  that  they 
considered  first  what  a  man  could  bear,  and  flogged 
him  according  to  their  estimate.  Li  some  cases,  if  the 
whole  punishment  could  not  be  administered  at  once, 
it  was  divided.  It  is  contemplated  as  possibly  fatal, 
however. 
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Lest  .  .  .  thy  brother  should  seem  vile 
unto  thee. — ^The  punishment  was  not  considered  to 
be  any  degradation,  after  it  had  been  inflicted.  It  was 
inflicted  in  the  synagogue,  and  the  law  was  read  mean, 
while  from  Dent.  xxviiL  58,  59,  with  one  or  two  othei 
passages. 

W  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox.- We  have 
a  comment  on  these  words  from  St.  Paul  in  two  places 
(1  Cor.  ix.  9,  and  1  Tim.  v.  18).  It  is  not  only  written 
for  the  sake  of  the  oxen,  but  te  prove  that  the  "  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire ; "  "  they  that  preach  the  Gospel 
should  live  of  the  Gospel." 

Verses  5 — 10.  Levibate  Masbiaoes. 

(5)  If  brethren  dwell  together.— This  law  iu 
made  the  subject  of  a  whole  treatise  in  the  Talmud, 
called  Yebdmoth,  The  object  of  the  law  was  held  te 
be  attained  if  the  family  of  the  dead  man  was  per- 
petuated, and  did  not  become  extinct.  And  therefore 
the  marriage  specified  was  not  necessarily  between  the 
brother  and  the  brother's  wife,  but  might  be  between 
other  representatives  of  the  two  persons  in  question. 
(See  Ruth  iv.) 

The  law  is  older  than  Moses.  We  first  hear  of  it  in 
the  household  of  Judah  the  son  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
8).  The  violation  of  the  law  then  was  punished  with 
death,  not  with  disgrace  onlv. 

But  that  which  makes  the  law  most  memorable,  is  the 
teaching  elicited  from  the  lips  of  our  Saviour  by  the 
question  which  the  Sadducees  raised  upon  it  (see  mar. 
ginal  reference).  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the 
mw  itself  demands  that  in  some  sense  there  should  be 
a  resurrection.  Boaz  pute  it  thus  (Buth  iv.  5),  "  to 
raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance." 
Whv  »iould  the  name  of  the  dead  be  kept  up,  if  the 
dead  has  passed  out  of  existence?  We  may  well 
believe  that  this  law  was  partly  intended  (like  baptism 
for  the  dead,  or  like  giving  children  the  names  of  their 
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Amalek  to  he  Destroyed, 


wife  come  unto  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe  from  ofiE 
his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face,  and  shall 
answer  and  say.  So  shall  it  be  done  unto 
that  man  that  will  not  bnild  up  his 
brother's  house.  ^^^^  And  his  name  shall 
be  called  in  Israel,  The  house  of  him 
that  hath  his  shoe  loosed. 

(^^)  When  men  strive  together  one  with 
another,  and  the  wife  of  tiie  one  draweth 
near  for  to  deliver  her  husband  out  of 
the  hand  of  him  that  smiteth  him,  and 
putteth  forth  her  hand,  and  taketh  him 
by  the  secrets  :  ^^^  then  thou  shalt  cut 
off  her  hand,  thine  eye  shall  not  pity  Aer. 

<^>Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag 
^divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small. 
(1*)  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thine  house 
'divers  measures,  a  great  and  a  small. 
^^^  But  thou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and 
just  weight,  a  perfect  and  just  measure 
shalt  thou  have  :  that  thy  days  may  be 
lengthened  in  the  land  which  the  Lobd 
thy  God  giveth  thee.  (i«)For  all  that 
do  such  things,  and  all  that  do  unright- 
eously, are  an  abomination  unto  the 
LoBD  thy  God. 


1  Heb^  a  tioiM  and 
a  atone. 


S  Ht^b^  an  ephaJt 
and  an  ephah. 


a  Ex.  17. 8. 


(17) «  Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto 
thee  by  the  way,  when  ye  were  come 
forth  out  of  Egypt;  (i®)  how  he  met  thee 
by  the  way,  and  smote  the  hindmost  of 
thee,  even  all  that  were  feeble  behind 
thee,  when  thou  wast  faint  and  weary ; 
and  he  feared  not  God.  (^^)  Therefore  it 
shall  be,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
given  thee  rest  from  all  thine  enemies 
round  about,  in  the  land  which  the  Lobd 
thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance 
to  possess  it,  tliat  thou  shalt  blot  out 
the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven ;  thou  shalt  not  forget  it 

CHAPTER  XXVI.— (1)  And  it  shaH 
be,  when  thou  art  come  in  unto  the  land 
which  the  Lobd  thy  God  giveth  thee/or 
an  inheritance,  and  possessest  it,  and 
dwellest  therein ;  (2)  that  thou  shalt  take 
of  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  earth, 
which  thou  shalt  bring  of  thy  land  that 
the  Lobd  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and 
shalt  put  it  in  ^  basket,  and  shalt  go 
unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there. 
(^)And  thou  shalt  go  unto  the  priest 


departed  progenitors)  for  the  express  purpose  of  keep- 
ing alive  the  hope  of  resurrection  in  the  minds  of  the 
chosen  people. 

(11.12)  when  men  strive  together  .  .  •  .— 
Another  precept  of  humanity.  In  Exod.  rxi.  22,  "  If 
men  strive  and  hurt  a  woman  with  child,"  punishment 
or  compensation  must  follow.  The  law  in  this  place  is 
the  counterpart  of  that.  Men  must  be  protected  as 
well  as  women. 

Futteth  forth  her  hand  and  taketh  him. 
— "Him,"  t.e.,  him  that  smiteth  her  husband.  The 
precept  is  to  enforce  modesty  as  well  as  to  protect 
humanity. 

Verses  13 — 16.  Just  Weights  and  Measubes. 

So  Ley.  xix.  35,  36.  Among  the  laws  of  moral  holi- 
ness comes  the  law  of  just  weights  and  measures. 

(16)  An  abomination  unto  the  Lord.  —  So  in 
ProY.  zi.  1,  "a  false  balance  is  abomination  to  the 
Lord."  (See  also  Amos  viii.  4 — 8.)  The  protection  of 
the  poor  is  the  chief  practical  end  in  this ;  rich  men 
can  take  care  of  themselTes.  Poor  men  are  doubly 
robbed  by  short  weight  and  measure,  because  they 
cannot  protect  themselves  against  it.  The  injustice 
tends  to  perpetuate  their  poverty. 

Yerses  17 — 19.  Ahalek  to  be  Exterminated. 

At  the  end  of  all  the  precepts  of  humanity,  the  ex- 
termination of  that  people  which  is  presented  to  us  as 
the  incarnation  of  inhumanity  is  decreed. 

(18)  He  .  .  •  smote  the  hindmost  .  .  .—These 
details  are  not  g^ven  in  Exod.  xyii.  Amalek*s  attack 
follows  the  appearance  of  the  stream  of  water  from 
Horeb.    Tliere  was  nothing  more  natural  than  that  the 
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faint  and  weary  should  stay  behind  at  the  water  side. 
There  the  Amialekites  appear  to  have  found  them  and 
cruelly  massacred  them. 

(19)  Thou  shalt  blot  out  the  remembrance 
of  Amalek. — This  decree  was  entrusted  to  Joshua  in 
the  first  instance,  as  the  "  servant  of  the  Book  "  (Exod. 
xvii.  14) ;  here  it  is  enjoined  upon  the  nation  of  IsraeL 
It  was  carried  out  in  several  stages :  by  Barak  and 
Gideon  (Judges  v.  14,  vi.  3,  vii.  12,  &c.),  b^  Saul  and 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.),  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  9,  xxx. 
17),  by  the  Simeonites  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43),  and  lastly 
by  Esther,  who  exterminated  the  Agagites  in  Haman's 
house.  No  doubt  any  remnant  of  Amalek  in  the 
Persian  empire  under  Mordecai  would  have  shared 
Haman's  fate. 

XXVI. 
Verses  1 — 11.  Peesbntation  op  the  Fibst- 

FSUITS. 

(1)  When  thou  art  come  in.—  Bashi  says  thej 
were  not  bound  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty  untu 
they  had  conquered  and  divided  the  land.  But  the 
state  of  things  described  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (chap, 
xxi.  43—45)  would  demand  it.  From  the  words  of 
verse  11, "  thou  shalt  rejoice,"  the  Jews  gather  that  the 
thanksgiving  to  be  said  over  the  firstf  ruits  (in  verses  S— - 
10)  mi^  be  said  at  some  time  between  the  dose  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
first  month  (the  "solemn  assembly"  of  Dent.  xvi.  8) 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  If  firstf  ruits  were  pre- 
sented between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  Pass* 
over,  this  formula  was  not  used  (Bashi). 

(3)  The  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days. 
— ^No  mention  is  made  of  the  Levite  here.     The  priest 
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that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  say 
nnto  him,  I  profess  this  day  unto  the 
LoBD  thy  Grod,  that  I  am  come  unto  the 
country  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our 
fathers  for  to  give  us.  WAnd  the  priest 
shall  take  the  basket  out  of  thine  hand, 
and  set  it  down  before  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  thy  God. 

(5)  Ana  thou  shalt  speak  and  say  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  A  Syrian  ready  to 
perish  was  my  father,  and  he  went  down 
into  Egypt,  and  sojourned  there  with  a 
few,  and  became  there  a  nation,  great, 
mighty,  and  populous  :  ^^^  and  the 
Egyptians  evil  en^ated  us,  and  afflicted 
us,  and  laid  upon  us  hard  bondage: 
^  and  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord 
Ood  of  our  fathers,  the  Lord  heard  our 
voice,  and  looked  on  our  affliction,  and 
our  labour,  and  our  oppression  :  (^)  and 
the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt 
with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  out- 
stretched arm,  and  with  great  terrible- 
ness,  and  with  signs,  and  with  wonders  : 
<^)and  he  hath  brought   us   into  this 
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place,  and  hath  given  us  this  land,  even 
a  land  that  floweth  with  nulk  and  honey. 
(10)  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the 
firstfruits  of  the  land,  which  thou,  O 
Lord,  hast  given  me. 

And  thou  shalt  set  it  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  worship  before  the  Lord 
thy  God:  ^^^^and  thou  shalt  rejoice  in 
every  good  thing  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  given  imto  thee,  and  unto 
thine  house,  thou,  and  the  Levite,  and 
the  stranger  that  is  among  you. 

(12)  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of 
tithing  aU  the  tithes  of  thine  increase 
the  third  year,  which  is  *the  year  of 
tithing,  and  hast  given  it  unto  the 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  that  they  may  eat  within 
thy  gates,  and  be  filled ;  (^>  then  thou 
shalt  say  before  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  I 
have  brought  away  the  hallowed  things 
out  of  mine  house,  and  also  have  given 
them  unto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the 
stranger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the 
widow,  according  to  aU  thy  command- 


<though  of  the  tribe  of  Levi)  has  an  office  distinct  from 
the  Ijevite  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  as  much  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I  profess.— -Literally,  I  declare,  "To  show  that 
thon  art  not  ongratefol  for  His  goodness  "  (Rashi,  from 
the  Talmud). 

This  day. — The  formula  was  only  used  onoe  in  the 
year. 

{*)  The  priest  shall  take  the  basket.— "To 
wave  it.  The  priest  put  his  hand  under  the  hand  of  the 
owner,  and  wared  it/' 

(6)  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish.— The  reference 
is  t<o  Jacob,  more  especially  when  pursued  by  Laban, 
who  would  have  taken  from  him  his  all,  except  for  the 
DiTine  mercy  and  protection.  We  may  also  recall  his 
danger  from  Esau  (Qen.  xxxi.,  zxxii.),  from  the  She- 
chemites  (xxxiv.,  zxzy.)i  And  from  the  famine,  until  he 
heard  of  Joseph. 

(7)  When  we  oried  unto  the  Lord.— Samuel 
in  his  famous  speech  (1  Sam.  xii.  8)  takes  up  the  lan- 
guage of  this  passage,  "  When  Jacob  was  come  into 
ligypt,  and  your  fathers  cried  unto  the  Lord,  then  the 
Lord  .  .  .  brought  forth  your  fathers  out  of  Egypt, 
and  made  them  dwell  in  this  place. 

(B—T)  See  Exod.  ii.  25,  iii  9,  and  vi.  5, 6  for  the  source 
of  this  confession. 

(10)  And  thou  shalt  set  it  before  the  Lord  thy 
Gk>d — i.e.,  take  it  up  again  after  it  was  first  waved  by 
the  priest,  and  hold  it  in  the  hand  while  making  this 
confession,  and  then  ware  it  once  more.  After  this  it 
would  become  the  priest's. 

Yerses  12 — 15.  Dbclabation  ov  the  Tithe. 

0^)  When  thou  hast  made  an  end.— The  time 
&ed  for  making  the  confession  prescribed  in  yerses  13 
-—15,  according  to  Jewish  usage,  was  the  Passover-eve 
of  the  fourth  year,  i.e.,  the  first  feast  after  the  comple- 


tion of  the  year  of  tithinff.  It  would  seem  that  some- 
thing was  still  to  be  gathered  from  the  trees  after  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  thus  there  would  still  be  some 
produce  untithed  at  that  feast  in  any  given  year.  But 
the  tithe  of  the  third  year  must  he  separated  to  the 
very  last  item  before  the  Passover  of  the  fourth. 

The  third  year,  which  is  the  year  of  tithing. 
— See  chap.  xiv.  28,  29.  In  the  third  and  sixth  years, 
the  second  tithe,  which  in  other  years  was  eaten  by  the 
owners  (in  kind  or  value)  at  Jerusalem,  was  nven  to 
the  poor,  and  was  called  the  poor's  tithe.  In  Tal- 
mudical  language,  the  Md'aser  dni  took  the  place  of 
Ma*as€T  sheni  in  these  years. 

Thus  the  words  *'  and  hast  given  it  unto  the  Levite," 
are  applied  to  the  first  tUhe,  which  was  never  omitted, 
and  which  is  prescribed  by  Num.  xviii.  The  words 
that  follow,  "the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,"  are  interpreted  of  the  poor's  tUhe.  The  pre- 
scribed confession  is  not  to  be  made  until  aU  the  ttthe 
has  been  given,  both  first  and  second,  i.e.,  the  annual 
tithe  to  the  Levites,  and  the  second,  which  was  in  these 
years  devoted  to  the  poor. 

That  they  may  eat  within  thy  gates,  and  be 
filled. — The  quantity  with  wliich  they  were  to  be  satis- 
fied was  duly  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  scribes  ! 

(18)  Thou  wait  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 
I  have  brought  away.— Literally,  I  have  consumed, 
or  burned  out.  It  is  the  same  strong  word  used  so  fre- 
quently in  this  book  for  "  putting  away  "  evil,  and  from 
which  the  name  Taberah,  "  burning,"  is  derived.  It  is 
taken  by  Jewish  commentators  to  include  everything 
that  comd  possibly  be  required  as  holy  under  any  law, 
whether  tithe,  or  firstfmit  of  trees  not  jet  made 
common,  or  anything  that  from  anv  cause  had  not  been 
brought  to  Jerusalem  during  the  three  previous  years. 

I  .  •  .  have  given  .  .  .  unto  the  Levite  (the 
first  tithe),  and  unto  the  stranger  •  •  .  (the  poor's 
tithe). — BashL 
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ments  which  thou  hast  commanded  me: 
I  have  not  transgressed  thy  command- 
ments,  neither  have  I  forgotten  them : 
(^*)I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my 
mourning,  neither  have  I  taken  away 
imght  thereof  for  any  unclean  use,  nor 
given  oiight  thereof  for  the  dead :  hut  I 
have  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
my  God,  and  have  done  according  to  all 
tlmt  thou  hast  commanded  me.  (^^)*Look 
down  from  thy  holy  habitation,  from 
heaven,  and  bless  thy  people  Israel, 
and  the  land  which  thou  hast  given  us, 
as  thou  swarest  unto  our  fathers,  a  land 
that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

(16)  This  day  the  Lobd  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee  to  do  these  statutes  and 
judgments:    thou  shalt  therefore  keep 
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and  do  them  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul.  ^^^^  Thou  hast  avouched 
the  Lobd  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  and  to 
walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  sta- 
tutes, and  his  commandments,  and  his 
judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his 
voice  :  <^®^  and  *the  Lobd  hath  avouched 
thee  this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people, 
as  he  hath  promised  thee,  and  that  thou 
shouldest  keep  all  his  commandments ; 
<i^)and  to  make  thee  high  above  all 
nations  which  he  hath  made,  in  praise, 
and  in  name,  and  in  honour ;  and  that 
thou  mayest  be  an  holy  people  unto  the 
Lobd  thy  God,  as  he  ha^  spoken. 

CHAPTEE    XXVn.— (DAnd  Moses 
with  the  elders  of  Israel  commanded 


According  to  all  thy  commandments — Le., 
"  giving  everything  in  its  due  order "  (Rashi).  The 
following  words  are  also  taken  to  refer  to  the  details  of 
the  law  respecting  these  matters. 

(1^)  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourn- 
ing.— "  When  I  was  clean  and  they  were  unclean,  or 
when  they  were  clean  and  I  was  unclean  "  (Rashi).  The 
tomb  or  presence  of  a  dead  body  made  both  persons 
and  things  unclean  (Num.  zix.). 

Neither  have  I  taken  away.— Literally,  eon- 
turned  any  of  them  in  uncleanness. 

Nor  given  ought  thereof  for  (or  to)  the  dead. 
— ^Bashi  explains,  "  to  provide  for  him  a  coffin  or  grave- 
clothes.*'  Another  explanation,  which  is  certainlv  pos- 
sible, is,  "  I  have  not  made  any  offering  to  an  idol  from 
them."  "They  joined  themselves  to  Bdat-peoVy  and 
ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead  "  (Ps.  cvi.  28). 

I  hare  hearkened  •  . .  and  hare  done  accord- 
ing to  all  that  thou  hast  commanded  me.— 
A  claim  which  might  be  truly  made  as  to  outward  ob- 
servances and  requirements.  I  am  therefore  the  more 
disposed  to  take  the  confession  in  these  verses  in  its 
most  literal  sense,  and  to  limit  it  to  the  particular  things 
with  which  it  was  connected — the  tithes  and  offerings. 

(15)  Look  down  from  thy  holy  habitation, 
from  heaven.  —  A  phrase  like  this  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Solomon's  prayer ;  but  there  is  a  difference 
tnere  in  the  Hebrew,  which  is  less  beautiful  than  in 
this  place.  The  exact  phrase  is  found  in  2  Chron.  xxx. 
27.  And  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  15,  we  have  "  His  dwelling, 
place  "  applied  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple.  This 
suggests  toat  the  thought  here  may  be  twofold.  Look 
down  from  the  dwellmg-place  oi  Thy  holiness  here 
below,  and  not  only  thence,  but  from  thine  own  dwell- 
ing-place in  heaven. 

And  bless  thy  people  Israel,  and  the  land 
(literally,  the  ground)  which  thou  hast  given  ns. 
— "  Wo  have  done  what  Thou  hast  decreed  for  us.  Do 
Thou  that  which  it  rests  with  Thee  to  do  "  (Bashi). 

Verses  16 — 19.  Close  op  the  Exhortation. 

(1^  This  day  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com- 
manded thee. — These  words  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
part  of  the  service  described  in  the  previous  verses,  but 
as  the  words  of  Moses  in  bringing  his  exhortation  to  a 
close.    Bashi  says,  "  Every  daj  these  commandments 


shall  be  new  before  thine  eyes,  as  though  on  that  very 
day  thou  hadst  received  them." 

Thou  Shalt  therefore  keep  and  do  them.— 
It  is  a  beautiful  thought  that  the  form  of  this  command 
(as  of  many  others)  makes  it  prophetic  of  its  own  ful- 
filment. "  It  is  the  voice  from  heaven  blessing  thee,'* 
says  Bashi.     (See  also  chap.  xxx.  6,  8.) 

(17, 18)  'i  hou  hast  avouched  .  .  .  and  the  Lord 
hath  avouched. — The  Hebrew  word  is  simply  the 
ordinary  word  for  "  to  say."  "  Thou  hast  said,  and 
"  He  hath  said."  There  is  no  distinctive  word  for  "to 
promise  "  in  Hebrew.  **  To  say  "  is  sufficient.  "  Hath 
He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  P  "  "  Let  your  yea  he 
yea,  and  your  nay  nay,"  like  His.  But  Bashi  says  there  is 
no  exact  parallel  to  this  use  of  the  verb  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, except,  perhaps,  in  Ps.  xciv.  4,  where  it  means^ 
'*  they  boast  themselves."  Let  Israel  boast  in  God,  and 
God  will  boast  Himself  of  them,  as  His  peculiar  people. 

(19)  And  to  make  thee  high.—Literally,  moH 
high ;  Heb.,  'Ely on,  a  well-known  name  of  Grod.  Here, 
and  in  chap,  xxviii.  I,  it  is  (prophetioally  and  in  the  Di- 
vine purpose)  applied  to  Israel.  "  Thou  shalt  put  my 
Name  upon  the  children  of  Israel"  was  the  law  of 
blessing  for  the  priests  (Num.  vi.  27). 

In  praise,  and  in  name,  and  in  honour.— Per- 
haps, rather,  to  he  a  praise,  and  to  he  a  name,  and  to  he 
an  honour,  and  to  become  a  people  of  holiness  to  Jeho- 
vah, There  is  an  allusion  to  this  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  9, "  And 
it  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy,  a  praise,  and  au  honour 
before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  "  and  in  Isa.  IxiL 
6,  7,  "  Ye  that  make  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Lord» 
keep  not  silence,  and  give  Him  no  rest,  till  He  establish, 
ana  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

But  if,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  draws  these  things  from  the  prophets, 
rather  than  the  prophets  from  Moses,  how  is  it  that 
there  is  not  the  faintest  allusion  in  Deuteronomy  to  Je- 
rusalem, which  in  the  days  of  the  prophets  had  become 
the  centre  of  all  these  hopes  P 

xxvn. 

The  Law  to  be  Established  in  Canaan  as 
THE  Law  of  the  Land. 

(1)  Moses  with  the  elders.— Here  joined  m  ex- 
hortation for  the  first  time  in  this  book. 
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an  Mount  EbaL 


the  people,  saying,  £eep  all  the  com- 
mandments which  I  command  yon  this 
day.  <^)  And  it  shall  be  on  the  day 
•when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  unto 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  that  thon  shalt  set  thee  up 
great  stones,  and  plaister  them  with 
plaister :  <^>  and  thou  shalt  write  upon 
them  aU  the  words  of  this  law,  when 
thou  art  passed  over,  that  thou  mayest 
go  in  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  Grod  giveth  thee,  a  land  that  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey ;  as  the  Lord  God 
of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee. 
<*>  Therefore  it  shall  be  when  ye  be  gone 
over  Jordan,  thai  ye  shaU  set  up  these 
stones,  which  I  command  you  tlus  day, 
in  mount  Ebal,  and  thou  shalt  plaister 
them  with  plaister.  (*)Aiid  there  shalt 
thou  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  an  altar  of  stones :  ^  thou  shalt 
not  lift  up  any  iron  tool  upon  them. 
<«>  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the 
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Lord  thy  God  of  whole  stones :  and 
thou  shalt  offer  burnt  offerings  thereon 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  <^)  and  thou 
shalt  offer  peace  offerings,  and  shalt  eat 
there,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy 
God.  (®)  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  the 
stones  all  the  words  of  this  law  very 
plainly. 

(^)And  Moses  and  the  priests  the 
Levites  spake  unto  all  Israel,  saying. 
Take  heed,  and  hearken^  0  Israel ;  this 
day  thou  art  become  the  people  of  the 
Lord  thy  God.  ^^^^  Thou  shalt  therefore 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  do  his  commandments  and  his 
statutes,  which  I  conmiand  thee  this 
day. 

<^^)  And  Moses  charged  the  people  the 
same  day,  saying,  (^)  These  shaU  stand 
upon  mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  people, 
when  ye  are  come  over  Jordan ;  Simeon, 
and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and  Issachar,  and 
Joseph,   and    Benjamin :   ^^)  and  these 


Keep. — Literally,  to  keep.  Possibly  we  are  intended 
to  connect  the  two  verses.  In  order  to  keep  them,  ye 
shall  write  them. 

Yer9es2 — L  The  DbcaiiOotte  to  be  Written 

ON  Mount  Ebal. 

(3)  Set  ...  up  great  stones,  and  plaister  them 
with  plaister. — The  idea  is  to  make  a  smooth  surface, 
on  which  the  Law  oonld  be  inscribed.  *'  Plaister  "  only 
here  and  in  Isa.  zzxiii.  12 ;  Amos  ii.  2.  In  both  those 
places  it  is  rendered  "  lime." 

(3)  Thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  when  thou  art  passed 
OTor.  that  thou  mayest  go  in.—Again  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  " going  in*'  to  the  land  and  the  "passing 
orer  "  Jordan  are  not  identical.  The  "  Law  of  God  " 
was  to  be  set  np  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  as  soon  as 
Israel  had  entered  it,  in  order  that  they  might  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  it.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
Isners  title  to  Canaan  was  dependent  upon  their  main- 
taining the  Law  of  Jehovah  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  this  precept,  see  Josh.  viii.  32 — 
35.  The  words  of  this  verse  are  an  additional  reason 
for  the  view  taken  in  the  Note  on  that  passage,  that 
the  Law  was  set  up  on  Ebal  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  Ai,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
the  conquest  (as  some  suppose). 

(5)  An  altar  of  stones.—Bashi  propounds  the 
theory  that  these  stones  were  taken  from  Jordan.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  countenance  this  theory  in  the  words 
of  the  text. 

(^)  Burnt  offerings.— The  idea  of  these  is  the 
dedication  of  man's  life  to  Grod. 

(7)  Peace  offortngs— t.e.,  offerings  for  health,  salva- 
tion, or  deliverance  already  granted.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  passage  of  Jordan,  and  the  arrival  of  Israel  in 
the  heart  of  &e  country',  would  be  good  ground  for 
thanksgiving  before  God. 

Ancf  shfut  eat  there,  and  rejoice.— The  peace 
affieringa  were  the  only  kind  of  which  the  worshipper 
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and  his  family  might  partake.  They  were,  therefore, 
the  natural  accompaniment  of  rejoicing  and  thanks- 
giving. 

(8)  Thou  Shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all 
the  words  of  this  law —  i.e.,  the  ten  command- 
ments. All  else  in  the  Law  of  Moses  is  but  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Decalogue  to  a  particular  people  under 
particular  circumstances.  (See  Kotcs  on  Josh,  iii.,  viii. 
32,  for  more  upon  the  relation  of  the  ten  commandments 
to  the  conquest  of  Canaan.) 

Very  plainly. — See  on  chap.  i.  5.  Bashi  says,  "  In 
seventy  (t.6.,  in  all)  languages."  There  is  also  an  idea 
in  the  Talmud  that  when  spoken  from  Sinai,  the  Law 
was  spoken  (or  beard)  in  aU  languages  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  strange  refraction  of  the  truth  indicated 
at  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given.  Men 
spake  in  every  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  Grod. 
The  foundation  of  cferusalem  has  effects  exactly  oppo- 
site  to  the  foundation  of  Babylon  (Gen.  zi.). 

(0)  Moses  and  the  priests.— As  in  verse  1, 
"  Moseo  and  the  elders." 

Take  heed. — ^A  word  used  nowhere  else  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

This  day  thou  art  become  the  people.—"  Every 
day  His  commandment-s  shall  be  before  thine  eyes,  as 
though  thou  hadst  that  day  entered  into  covenant  with 
Him."  It  would  seem  tnat  the  passage  of  Jordan, 
which  is  the  thing  in  view  here,  pledged  Israel  more 
completely  to  Goa*s  Law  than  even  the  covenant  at 
Sinai  did.  He  had  gone  farther  with  them,  and  given 
them  a  more  distinct  position.  It  became  more  necessary 
than  ever  that  they  should  remember  whose  they  were. 

(12,  IS)  These  shall  stand  upon  mount  Geri- 
zim to  bless  .  .  •  and  these  .  .  .  upon  mount 
Ebal  to  curse.— The  expressions  **  to  bless  "and  *'  to 
curse  "  are  misleading.  It  is  not  meant  that  six  tribes 
were  to  bless,  and  six  to  curse  their  brethren.  The 
phrase  will  be  best  understood  by  noticing  the  manner 
in  which  the  ceremony  was  performed,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition.    According  to  the  treatise  8otah,  sii 


The  Curses  to  he  proclaimed  DEUTERONOMY,    XXVII. 


on  Mount  EboL 


shall  stand  upon  mount  Ebal  ^to  curse ; 
Beuben,  Gad,  and  Asher,  and  Zebulun, 
Dan,  and  Naphtali.  <">Aiid  *the  Levites 
shall  speak,  and  say  unto  all  the  men  of 
Israel  vrith  a  loud  voice, 

<"^>  Cursed  he  the  man  that  maketh 
any  graven  or  molten  image,  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Lobd,  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  the  craftsman,  and  putteth  it 
in  a  secret  place.  And  all  tiie  people 
shall  answer  and  say,  Amen.  (^^^  Cursed 
he  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or 
his  mother.  And  all  the  people  shall 
say.  Amen.  (^^)  Cursed  he  he  that  re- 
moveth  his  neighbour's  landmark.  And 
all  the  people  shall  say.  Amen.  <^®^Cursed 
he  he  that  maketh  tne  blind  to  wander 
out  of  the  way.  And  all  the  people 
shall  say.  Amen.  <^)  Cursed  he  he  that 
perverteth  the  judgment  of  the  stranger, 
fatherless,  and   widow.     And  all    the 


I  Heb.,  for  a  cwn- 
ing. 


a  Dsn.  0. 11. 


b  Bzek.  B.  IS. 


c  Gftl.  S.  10. 


people  shaU  say,  Amen.  (^)  Cursed  he 
he  that  lieth  with  his  father's  wife; 
because  he  uncovereth  his  father's  skirt. 
And  all  the  people  shaU  say.  Amen. 
(21)  Cursed  he  he  that  lieth  with  any 
manner  of  beast.  And  all  the  people 
shall  say.  Amen.  (^^)  Cursed  he  he  that 
lieth  with  his  sister,  the  daughter  of 
his  father,  or  the  daughter  of  his 
mother.  And  all  the  people  shall  say. 
Amen.  ^^^  Cursed  he  he  that  lieth  with 
his  mother  in  law.  And  aU  the  people 
shall  say.  Amen.  (^)  Cursed  he  he  that 
smiteth  his  neighbour  secretly.  And 
all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen,  t^)*  C  orsed 
he  he  that  taketh  reward  to  slay  an 
innocent  person.  And  all  the  people 
shall  say.  Amen.     (26)cQQrge^  j^  ]^^  ^^^^ 

confirmeth  not  all  the  words  of  this  law 
to  do  them.  And  all  the  people  shall 
say,  Amen. 


tribes  went  ap  to  the  top  of  Gerizim,  and  six  ascended 
mount  Ebal,  and  the  priests  and  the  Levites  and  the 
ark  remained  below,  between  the  hills.  The  Levites 
tamed  their  faces  towards  Mount  Gerizim,  and  began 
with  the  blessing,  "Blessed  is  the  man,"  &c.,  and  both 
sides  answered  *' Amen."  They  then  turned  their  faces 
towards  Mount  Ebal,  and  began  the  curse,  saying, 
** Cursed  is  the  man,"  <Sfcc.  iSie  "Amen"  again  re- 
sounded ;  and  the  process  was  repeated  until  the  last 
curse  was  reached.  The  question  whether  all  the  bless- 
ings preceded  all  the  cursings  is  discussed;  but  the 
opinion  preferred  is,  that  each  blessing  had  its  corres- 
ponding curse,  and  were  pronounced  utemately. 

If  this  account  be  correct,  and  it  seems  both  intelli. 
gible  and  probable,  we  see  that  the  tribes  were  diyided 
equally  to  "  receive "  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  im- 
plying that  all  were  equally  liable  to  either,  according  as 
they  snoold  obey  or  transgress.  If  the  one  side  had  an- 
swered amen  to  the  blessings,  and  the  other  to  the 
curses,  the  tribes  would  literaUy  have  blessed  and  cursed 
the  people.  But  the  rule  is  explicit  that  all  the  people 
shall  say  "  Amen ; "  and  therefore  we  seem  to  gather  this 
meaning  from  the  Hebrew :  These  shall  stand  on  Mount 
Gerizim  for  the  blessing  of  the  people,  i.e.,  to  receive 
the  blessing  on  behalf  of  the  whole,  and  these  on  Moimt 
Ebal  for  the  curse  (t.e.,  to  receive  it  on  behaJf  of  the 
rest).  It  is  noticeable  that  "  the  law "  which  inflicts 
the  curse,  and  the  altar  which  represents  In  its  sacrifices 
Him  who  bare  the  curse,  are  both  on  the  same  hill, 
Ebal.  If  the  tribes  redeemed  are  on  the  hill  of 
blessing,  the  tribes  that  receive  the  curse  are  on  the 
same  hill  with  the  Redeemer. 

(12. 13)  Simeon,  and  Levi  .  .  .  and  Naphtali. 
—Strictly  speaking,  there  would  be  seven  tribes  on 
Gerizim  to  receive  the  blessing,  and  six  on  Ebal  for  the 
curse ;  because,  tribally,  Joseph  mast  include  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.  The  general  position  is  that  of  the 
audience  in  an  amphitheatre,  the  speakers  being  in 
the  centre  beneath,  and  the  people  on  either  side 
above.  The  more  honourable  tribes  of  Judah,  Joseph, 
Benjamin,  and  Levi  are  posted  on  the  southern  lull, 
Gerizim.  The  tribes  on  iSbal  are  the  four  sons  of  the 
handmaids  Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  with  Leah's  youngest 


son  Zebulun ;  and  the  disinherited  firstborn,  Reuben,  is 
placed  at  their  head.  These  last  tribes,  upon  the  whole, 
maybe  said  to  have  occupied  the  outer  circle  of  Israel's 
territory,  to  the  east  and  to  the  north.  The  tribes  on 
Gerizim  are  the  more  central  tribes. 

(16)  Cnrsed  be  he  that  setteth  light.— The  first 
curse  points  to  the  first  two  conunaudments  of  the 
first  table,  and  the  second  to  the  first  commandment  in 
the  second  table.  If  we  mark  off  the  first  offence 
specified,  secret  idolatry — the  only  one  which  distinctly 
recalls  the^r«^  commandment  of  the  Law,  and  also  the 
last  general  curse  which  embraces  all  transgression 
whatever,  the  intervening  offences  seem  more  easily 
arranged.  We  have  duty  to  parents  enforced  (verse 
16)  and  the  rights  of  neighbours  (v.  17),  the  blind 
(verse  18),  and  the  unprotected  (verse  19)  come  next. 
The  next  four  precepta  are  all  concerned  with  purity, 
first  in  the  nearer,  afterwards  in  the  more  distant 
relations  (verses  20 — 23).  The  last  two  precepts 
concern  slander  and  treachery  (verses  24,  25).  Evi- 
dently the  offences  specified  are  examples  of  whole 
classes  of  actions;  and  the  twelve  curses  may  have 
some  reference  to  the  number  of  the  tribes. 

(18)  The  blind.—"  He  that  is  in  the  dark  upon  any 
matter,  when  one  deceives  him  with  evil  counsel 
(Rashi). 

(24)  That  smiteth  his  neighbour  seoretly. — 
"  Spoken  of  a  backbiting  tongue  "  (Rashi). 

(26)  Cursed  be  he  that  confirmeth  not  all  the 
words  of  this  law  to  do  them.—'*  Here  he  sums 
up  the  whole  Law,  all  of  it,  and  they  took  it  upon  them 
with  a  curse  and  an  oath  "  (Rashi).  From  this  verse 
St.  Paul  also  reasons  that  "as  many  as  are  of  the 
works  of  the  law-are  under  a  curse."  For  no  man  can 
do  all  of  them.  And  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  the  blessing  of  Gerizim  except  thiH)ugh  Him 
who  bare  the  curse  of  Ebal  "  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us, 
as  it  is  written,  cwrsed  is  every  one  thai  hangeth  on  a 
<rec."  In  all  these  curses  the  verb  is  wanting. 
"  Cursed  is  he,"  would  be  a  more  correct  translatioQ 
in  modem  English.  These  curses  are  not  imprecations 
so  much  as  declarations  of  fact. 
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The  Blessings 


DEUTERONOMY,  XXVIII. 


of  Obedience. 


CHAPTEE  XXVni.— (DAnd  it  shaJl 
come  to  pass,  'if  thou  shalt  hearken 
diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do  all  his 
commandments  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will 
set  thee  on  high  above  aU  nations  of 
the  earth :  <^)  and  all  these  blessings 
shall  come  on  thee,  and  overtake  thee, 
if  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 


a  LeT.S8.8. 


1   Or/  douah,  or. 
kiuading  mrivA«. 


XXVIIL 


Sanctions  ov  thb  Law  in  Detjtebonomt. 
The  Blbssino  and  the  Curse. 

Almost  every  specific  jporiiozi  of  the  Law  in  Scripture 
has  a  passage  of  tliis  kind  at  the  end.  The  code  in 
£xod.  zxi. — ^zxiii.  ends  with  a  declaration  of  rewards 
and  punishments  (Exod.  xxiiL  20 — 33).  The  laws  of 
holiness,  ceremonial  and  moral,  in  Leviticns,  are  closed 
bj  chapter  zxvi.  This  book  of  Deuteronomy,  more  pro- 
found and  more  spiritual  in  its  teaching,  and  more 
earnest  in  its  exhortation  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Law, 
closes  with  this  denunication — the  most  tremendous  in  all 
Scripture— of  the  consequences  of  disobedience  in  detail. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  law  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, closes  with  a  passage  that  astonished  the  hearers 
by  its  authority  (Matt.  yii.  21—27).  The  exhorta- 
tions of  our  Lord's  ministry,  both  public  and  private, 
have  a  similar  close  :  for  Israel  in  Matt,  xxiii.,  for 
the  disciples  in  Matt.  xxv.  And  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  last  appeal  to  the  Jewish  nanon  in  Gk)d's 
word,  has  a  similar  passage  in  chapter  xii.,  before  the 
final  exhortations  and  salutations.  Finally,  the  Apo- 
calypse itself  puts  the  same  kind  of  close  to  aU  Scripture 
in  chapter  xxii.  10 — 19. 

We  may  divide  this  chapter  into  four  parts. 

First,  the  blessings  of  obedience  to  the  nation  as 
Chxl's  people,  verses  1 — 14. 

Secondly,  the  curses  of  disobedience,  verses  15^48. 

Thirdly,  the  prophecy  of  the  conquest  of  Israel  by  a 
strange  nation,  and  tlie  miseries  of  ^e  siege  of  the 
capital,  verses  49 — 67. 

Fourthly,  the  corUintied  and  protracted  misery  of 
ihe  rejected  nation,  verses  58— 6S. 

The  remarkably  prophetic  character  of  this  chapter 
is  beyond  question.  Even  were  Deuteronomy  the  work 
(as  some  recent  critics  allege)  of  some  later  prophet,  it 
is  past  all  dispute  that  this  chapter  is  older  than  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  the  last  disper- 
sion. Eighteen  centuries  of  misery  and  oppression, 
with  but  short  intervals,  have  branded  the  truth  of  this 
Scripture  on  the  mind  of  Israel.  From  this  argument 
there  is  no  escape.  No  thoughtful  Jew  denies  uiat  the 
present  condition  of  the  nation  is  the  fulfilment  of  this 
curse.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  as  a  Tnost  signi- 
ficant fact,  that  this  chapter  does  not  form  the  close  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Another  covenant  is  made  with  Israel 
after  this.  And  Moses  departed  with  words  of  blessing 
onhislipe.     (See  on  chap.  xxix.  1.) 

Every  one  who  takes  note  of  the  proportions  of  this 
chapter  according  to  the  fourfold  aivision  indicated 
above,  will  at  once  see  that,  verbally,  the  curse  is  larger 
than  the  blessing.  Why  is  thisP  Possibly,  because 
the  rebellions  and  disasters  of  Israel  whOe  under  the 
Sinaitic  covenant  were  to  cover  a  larger  number  of 
years  than  their  prosperity.    But  there  may  be  another 


the  LoBD  thy  Gk)d,  <^)  Blessed  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  citjr,  and  blessed  shalt 
thou  be  in  the  field.  (^>  Blessed  shall  be 
the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of 
thy  ground,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle, 
the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks 
of  thy  sheep.  <*^  Blessed  shall  be  thy 
basket  and  thy  ^  store.  (^>  Blessed  shalt 
thou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  blessed 
shalt   thou  be  when    thou   goest    out. 


reason.  The  curses  of  God's  broken  law  in  this  world, 
however  extended  and  varied  in  their  operation,  are 
describable  and  finite.  But  His  love  is  indescribable  and 
infinite,  and  were  all  the  blessings  of  His  love  to  be 
described  in  detail,  the  whole  Bible  would  not  have 
sufficed  for  the  first  fourteen  verses  of  this  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy. 


Yerses  1 — 14.  Blessings  of  Obedience. 

(1)  Will  set  thee  on  high.— Literally,  will  make 
thee  Most  High,  using  a  name  of  God,  as  in  xxvi.  19. 
Compare  what  is  said  of  Jerusalem.  **  She  (Jerusalem) 
shall  be  called  Jehovah-Tzidkenu  *'  (Jer.  xxxiii.  16), 
and  "  the  name  of  the  citv  from  that  day  shall  be 
Jehovah-Shammah"  (Ezek.  xlviii.  35),  and  "  I  will  write 
upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the 
city  of  my  God"  (Rev.  iii.  12),  and  "  His  Name  shall  be 
in  their  K>reheads  "  (Bev.  xxii.  4). 

(2)  And  overtake  thee. — A  beautiful  expression, 
{.«.,  shall  come  home  to  thee,  and  impress  the  heart 
with  the  thought  of  Qod*B  love  and  of  His  promises, 
even  when  it  is  least  expected.  Oomp.  Zech.  i.  6.  "  My 
words  and  my  statutes,  did  they  not  take  hold  of  (i.e., 
overtake)  your  fathers  P  and  they  returned  and  said. 
Like  as  the  Lord  of  hosts  thought  to  do  unto  us  .  .  . 
so  hath  he  dealt  with  us."  The  opposite  is  true  also  of 
the  curses  (verse  15). 

(5)  Thy  basket — (Only  here  and  in  verse  17,  and 
chap.  xxvi.  2,  4) — i.e.,  the  portion  which  is  brought 
out  for  the  present  occasion.  Thy  store,  that  which  is 
left,  and  put  away  for  future  use.  But  this  view  rests 
upon  the  LXX.  translation  of  the  word  for  *'  store.*' 
iol  the  Targums,  and  all  the  Jewish  commentators  I 
have  been  able  to  consult,  and  the  lexicons  also*,  take 
a  different  view.  The  word  is  identical  in  form  witb 
that  used  for  **  kneading  troughs  "  in  Exod.  viii.  3, 
xii.  34.  And  so  the  contrast  is  taken  to  be,  either 
(1)  between  firstfruits  in  their  natural  condition 
(chap.  xxvi.  2)  and  the  dough  offered  when  already 
prepared  for  food,  as  in  the  wave-loaves  (Lev.  xxiii.  17) ; 
or  (2)  between  the  basket  in  which  the  com  is  carried 
and  the  receptacle  for  the  meal  or  dough,  or  (as  Rashi 
takes  it)  between  the  vessel  for  things  moist  and  the 
vessel  for  things  dry.  But  the  view  taken  by  the 
LXX.  is  as  old  as  any,  and  the  contrast  indicated  by 
"  basket "  and  "  store  "  is  simpler  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  that  which  is  drawn  from  a  reference  to 
the  details  of  the  law.  The  Authorised  Yersion  is, 
therefore,  distinctly  to  be  preferred,  in  my  opinion. 
There  are  other  tecnnical  reasons,  which  cannot  be  given 
here. 

(0)  When  thou  oomest  in  .  •  •  and  when  thou 
goest  out.— These  words  may  appl^  to  the  details  of 
life,  or  they  may  have  a  further  meaning,  as  the  eisodus 
of  Christ  was  His  entrance  into  this  world's  labour,  and 
His  exodus  His  departure  (Acts  xiii.  24;  Luke  ix.  31). 
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Curse  of  Disobedience, 


(^)  The  Lord  sliall  cause  thine  enemies 
that  rise  up  against  thee  to  be  smitten 
before  thy  face :  they  shall  come  out 
against  thee  one  way,  and  flee  before 
thee  seven  ways.  ^®^  The  Loed  shall 
command  the  blessing  upon  thee  in  thy 
^storehouses,  and  in  all  that  thou  settest 
thine  hand  unto ;  and  he  shall  bless 
thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.  W  The  Lord  shall 
establish  thee  an  holy  people  unto  him- 
self, as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thee,  if 
thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  in  his 
ways.  <^®^  And  aU  people  of  the  earth 
shall  see  that  thou  art  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  they  shall  be 
afraid  of  thee.  ^^^^And  «the  Lord  shall 
make  thee  plenteous  ^  in  goods,  in  the 
fruit  of  thy  *  body,  and  in  the  fruit  of 
thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy 
ground,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
Bware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee. 
(12)  The  Lord  shall  open  unto  thee  his 
good  treasure,  the  heaven  to  give  the 
rain  unto  thy  land  in  his  season,  and  to 
bless  all  the  work  of  thine  hand :  and 


1  Or.  torn*. 


a  cfa.  30. 9,  Ac 


S  Or,  for  good. 


8  Heb..  Mly. 


b  ch.l5.«. 


e  Lev.  26. 14:  Lam. 
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^thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations, 
and  thou  shalt  not  borrow.  <^^)And  the 
Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not 
the  tail ;  and  thou  shalt  be  above  only, 
and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath ;  if  that 
thou  hearken  unto  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  thy  Grod,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  to  observe  and  to  do  tJiem: 
(i*)and  thou  shalt  not  go  aside  from  any 
of  the  words  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left, 
to  go  after  other  gods  to  serve  them. 

(^*>  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  *  if  thou 
wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his 
commandments  and  his  statutes  which 
I  command  thee  this  day;  that  all  these 
curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  over- 
take thee :  ^^^^  cursed  shalt  thou  be  in 
the  city,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
field.  <^7^  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket 
and  thy  store.  ^^^^  Cursed  shull  be  the 
fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy 
land,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the 
flocl^  of  thy  sheep.  ^^®>  Cursed  shalt 
thou  be  when  thou  comest  in,  and  cursed 
shalt    thou  be  when   thou   goest    out. 


Rashi  says,  "So  that  thy  departure  from  the  world  shall 
be  like  thine  entrance  into  it,  sinless."  (The  Jews,  as  a 
whole,  do  not  believe  in  original  sin.) 

(7)  And  flee  before  tnee  seven  ways.—"  So  is 
the  custom  of  them  that  are  terrified,  to  flee,  scattering 
in  every  direction"  (Rashi).  See  the  story  of  the 
flight  of  the  Midianites  (Judges  vii.  21,  22),  and  of  the 
Syrians  (2  Kings  vii.  7). 

(8)  Thy  storehouses. — ^The  word  is  only  found  here 
and  in  Prov.  iii.  9,  10,  "  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance, and  with  the  firstfruits  of  all  thine  increase: 
so  shall  thy  hams  be  filled  with  plenty*  and  thy  presses 
shall  burst  out  with  new  wine.''  ^ere  is  the  same 
kind  of  contrast  here  which  has  been  already  pointed 
out  in  verse  5.  The  "  withering  in  "  to  the  bam,  and 
the  "  putting  forth"  of  the  hand — the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditure— ^are  alike  blessed.  This  contrast  is  clear  in 
the  Hebrew  words  employed. 

And  he  shall  bless  thee  in  the  land.— 
Fixity  of  tenure  in  the  Divine  inheritance  is  promised 
here. 

(9)  The  Lord  shall  establish  thee  an  holy 
people — t.e.,  shall  "  maintain  **  thee  in  that  position 
or  smill  "  raise  thee  up  "  into  it,  and  exalt  thee  to  it,  in 
its  fullest  sense.  The  word  here  employed  has  branched 
out  into  two  lines  of  thought.  In  Jewish  literature  it 
has  taken  the  sense  of  permanence  and  perpetuity. 
Through  the  LXX.  translation  it  has  given  birth  to  the 
New  TestAment  word  for  "  resurrection."  (See  Note  on 
chap,  xviii.  18,  and  comp.  Acts  iii.  26 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12 ; 
1  Cnron.  xvii.  11.) 

(10)  That  thou  art  oaUed.— Literally,  that  the 
name  of  Jehovah  has  been  called  upon  thee. 

And  they  shall  be  afraid  of  thee.— Comp. 
Jer.  xxxiii.  9 :  *'  And  they  sliaU  fear  and  tremble  for 
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all  the  goodness  and  for  all  the  prosperity,  that  I  pro- 
cure unto  it "  (Jerusalem). 

W  In  goods. —  Bather,  in  good  or  goodness,  t.e.,  in 
prosperity.    "  Groodness  "  in  Jer.  xxxiii.  9. 

(14  The  Lord  shall  open  unto  thee  his  good 
treasure,  the  heaven  to  give  the  rain.— The  Jews 
have  a  s^ing  that,  "  There  are  three  keys  in  the  hand 
of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He !  which  He  hath  not 
intrusted  to  the  hand  of  a  messenger,  and  they  are 
these,  the  key  of  the  rains,  the  key  of  birth,  and  the  key 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  The  key  of  the  rain, 
as  it  is  written  (Deut.  xxviii.  12), "  Jehovah  shall  open 
to  thee  His  good  treasure,"  &c.  (from  the  Talmudic 
treatise,  Ta'anith,  p.  20,  b). 

(14)  And  thou  shalt  not  go  aside.— It  is  pK>s- 
sible,  of  course,  to  connect  this  sentence  with  the"  if '* 
in  verse  13,  "  If  that  thou  hearken  and  do  not  so  aside.'* 
But  the  LXX.,  and  apparently  the  Targnms  also,  besfin 
a  fresh  sentence  with  this  verse.  The  idea  that  obe- 
dience begets  obedience  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  the 
Jewish  mind.  There  are  many  passages  in  their  litera- 
ture which  contain  the  thought  expressed  so  forcibly  in 
Rev.  xxii.  11,  **  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust 
still  .  .  .  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy 
still." 

Verses  15 — 48.  The  CiritSB  of  Disobedience. 

(15)  But  it  shall  oome  to  pass.— The  following* 
verses  to  the  end  of  48  are  the  contrast  to  the  first 
fourteen,  which  declare  the  blessings  of  obedience. 

(16-19)  Cursed  .  .  .  .—Here  we  have  the  coun- 
terpart of  verses  3—6,  inclusive.  The  only  difference 
is  m  the  position  of  ^*  the  basket  and  the  store  "  which 
come  one  place  earlier  in  the  curses  than  in  the 
blessings. 


The  Curte 
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of  Disobedietice. 


(20)  The  LoBD  shall  send  upon  thee 
cursing,  vexation,  and  rebuke,  in  all 
that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto  ^for 
to  do,  until  thou  be  destroyed,  and  until 
thou  perish  quicklj;  because  of  the 
wickedness  of  thy  doings,  whereby  thou 
hast  forsaken  me.  (2i)Tij^0  Lord  shall 
make  the  pestilence  cleave  unto  thee, 
until  he  have  consumed  thee  from  off 
the  land,  whither  thou  goest  to  possess 
it.  (22)  a  rjf^^Q  LoED  shall  Smite  thee  with 
a  consumption,  and  with  a  fever,  and 
with  an  inflammation,  and  with  an 
extreme  burning,  and  with  the  ^  sword, 
and  with  blasting,  and  with  mildew ; 
and  they  shall  pursue  thee  until  thou 
perish,  ^^s)  j^^  n^y  heaven  that  is  over 
thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth 


1  Heb.,  which  thou 
wouktestdo. 


a  Lev.  S8. 10. 


S  Or,  drought 


8  Heb.,  for  a  r»- 
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that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron.  <24)  ^he 
Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land 
powder  and  dust :  from  heaven  shall  it 
come  down  upon  thee,  until  thou  be 
destroyed.  ^^5)  ^h^  Lord  shall  cause 
thee  to  be  smitten  before  thine  enemies: 
thou  shalt  go  out  one  way  against  them, 
and  flee  seven  ways  before  them :  and 
shalt  be  'removed  into  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  ^^^And  thy  carcase  shall 
be  meat  unto  all  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  no 
man  shall  fray  them  away.  ^^^  The 
Lord  will  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of 
Egypt,  and  with  the  emerods,  and  with 
the  scab,  and  with  the  itch,  whereof 
thou  canst  not  be  healed.  ^28)  "riie  Lord 
shall    smite    thee  with    madness,   and 


(20)  Cursing,  vexation,  and  rebuke.  —  Defi. 
eieney,  and  anxiety^  and  failure  in  every  enterprise, 
would  covivey  the  idea,  according  to  another  interpreta- 
tion. There  are  two  views  of  the  derivation  of  the  first 
of  the  three  words  emploved.  Probably  the  Aathorised 
Version  is  right.  The  three  words  have  each  of  them 
the  definite  article  in  the  original,  just  as  if  they  were  so 
many  diseases.  ^*  The  cnrse,  and  the  terror,  and  the 
reboke  "  of  the  Almighty  are  terrible  obstacles  to  any 
human  undertaking. 

In  all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto 
for  to  do. — Literally,  in  every  putting  forth  of  thine 
hand  which  thou  makest,  i.e.,  m  every  undertaking. 
This  is  the  opposite  of  verse  8. 

Thou  hast  forsaken  me.— Moses  and  Jehovah 
are  here  identified.  This  is  characteristic.  The  pro- 
phets say,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Moses,  whom  the 
Lord  knew  face  to  face,  sometimes  exhorts  Israel  in 
His  name  without  any  such  introduction.  (Comp.  the 
phrase  "  to  forsake  Moses "  (literally,  apostasy  from 
moses)  in  Acts  zzi  21.) 

<»)  The  pestilence.— One  of  God's  four  sore  judg- 
ments to  be  sent  upon  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xiv.  19 — ^21). 

Until  he  have  consumed  thee  from  off 
the  land.— From  verses  21 — 35,  inclusive,  we  seem  to 


16.  "  With  which  the  flesh  is  consumed  and  puffed 
out »  (Rashi). 

Pever.— Only  here  and  in  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  where  it  is 
rendered *'bummg ague.*'  (Comp.  chap,  xxzii. 22:  "A 
fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger.") 

Inflammation. — Here  only.  The  word  is  derived 
from  a  verb  signifying  to  bum,  or  pursue  hotly,  like  a 
fire  that  hastens  on  its  way.  "  A  heat  crreaterthan  the 
fever"  (Rashi). 

Extreme  burning.  —  Here  only.  *'  A  disease 
which  heats  the  body  inwardly  "  (Rashi). 

Blasting  and  mildew.—"  I  have  smitten  you  with 
blasting  and  with  mildew  "  (Amos  iv.  9,  same  words). 
(See  also  1  Kings  viii.  37,  where  "  pestilence,  blasting, 
snd  mildew"  are  contemplated  as  possibilities,  very 
probably  in  view  of  this  curse.    Also  Hag.  ii.  17.) 

(23)  Thy  heaven  .  •  .  shall  be  brass,  and  the 
earth   •    .     .     iron.  —  Not  only  in  respect  of  the 


drought,  but  of  Grod's  refusal  to  remove  it.  See  Jer. 
xiv.,  XV.  for  a  most  pathetic  intercession  for  Israel  under 
this  misery,  answerod  by  the  order,  "  P»y  not  for  this 
people  for  their  good"  (Jer.  xiv.  11).  Only  grief  is 
permitted  (verse  17).  Relief  is  not  given  (chap.  xv.  1). 
(2*)  Powder  and  dust.— The  ^at  desert,  which 
lies  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestme,  makes  this  only 
too  possible. 

(25)  The  contraiT  to  verse  7. 

Removed. — Literally,  a  removing.  The  LXX.  in 
this  place  has  Siatriropd,  or  dispersion,  the  word  used 
for  tne  dispersed  Israelites  in  the  New  Testament. 
(See  Revised  Version,  John  vii.  36;  1  Pet.  i.  1.)  The 
threat  is  repeated  in  Jer.  xv.  4  for  the  sins  of  king 
Manasseh. 

(26)  And  thy  carcase  shall  be  meat.— Re- 
peated  in  Jer.  vii.  33,  and  to  be  fulfilled  in  Tophet, 
when  thev  had  buried  until  there  was  no  more  room. 
(Comp.  also  Jer.  xv.  3.) 

No  man  shall  f^ay  (t.e.,  frighten)  them  away. 
— Not  even  a  woman  like  Rizpah,  who  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows  watched  her  children's  bodies  for  half 
the  year,  and  "  suffered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to 
rest  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by 
night"  (2  Sam.  xxi.  10).  There  shall  be  no  one  to 
doit. 

(27)  The  botch  of  Egypt.— The  "boil,"  with 
which  the  Egnrptians  were  plagued  (Exod.  ix.  9,  &c.)  is 
the  same  word.  (See  also  2  Kings  xx.  7 ;  Job  ii.  7. )  Rashi 
says  of  this  boil,  "  It  was  very  bad,  being  moist  on  the 
inside,  and  dry  outside."  A  learned  Dalmatian  Jew, 
with  whom  I  have  read  this  passage,  tells  me  that  he 
has  seen  many  cases  of  this  kind  among  the  Hungarian 
and  Polish  Jews,  and  that  it  prevail  among  them, 
being  traceable  partly  to  their  uncleanliness. 

Emerods — t.e.,  haemorrhoids  (as  in  1  Sam.  v.  6). 

The  scab.— In  Lev.  xxi.  20,  xxii.  22  "  scurvy."  It 
would  make  both  a  priest  and  a  victim  unclean,  and 
unfit  for  the  service  of  Jehovah. 

The  itch.— Here  only.  "  A  dry  ulcer  like  a  sherd  " 
(Rashi). 

Whereof  thou  canst  not  be  healed.— Not 
that  these  things  are  in  themselves  incurable,  but  that' 
they  should  have  them  incurably. 

m  Madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonish- 
ment.— ^The  three  words  are  all  found  in  Zech.  xii.  4 
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blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart : 
(2»)  and  thou  shalt  grope  at  noonday,  as 
the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness,  and  thou 
shalt  not  prosper  in  thy  ways :  and  thou 
shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  spoiled 
evermore,  and  no  man  shall  save  ttiee. 

(30)  Thou  shalt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another 
man  shall  lie  with  her :  thou  shalt  build 
an  house,  and  thou  shalt  not  dwell 
therein :  "  thou  shalt  plant  a  vineyard, 
and  shalt  not  ^  gather  the  grapes  thereof. 

(31)  Thine  ox  shall  be  slain  before  thine 
eyes,  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof: 
thine  ass  shall  be  violently  taken  away 
from  before  thy  face,  and  *  shall  not  be 
restored  to  thee  2  thy  sheep  shail  be 
given  unto  thine  enemies,  and  thou 
shalt  have  none  to  rescue  them.  ^^^  Thy 
sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  given 
unto  another  people,  and  thine  eyes  shall 
look,  and  fail  with  longing  for  them  all 
the  day  long :  and  ttiere  shall  be  no  might 
in  thme  hand.     <33)  jhe  fruit  of   thy 
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land,  and  aU  thy  labours,  shall  a  nation 
which  thou  knowest  not  eat  up;  and 
thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed 
alway :  (^^>  so  that  thou  shalt  be  mad 
for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou 
shalt  see.  <^>  The  Lord  shall  smite 
thee  in  the  knees,  and  in  the  legs,  with 
a  sore  botch  that  cannot  be  healed, 
from  the  sole  of  thy  foot  unto  the  top 
of  thy  head.  ^^^  The  Lord  shall  bring 
thee,  and  thy  king  which  thou  shalt  set 
over  thee,  unto  a  nation  which  neither 
thou  nor  thy  &thers  have  known ;  and 
there  shalt  thou  serve  other  gods,  wood 
and  stone.  <^^And  thou  shalt  become 
^an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a 
bjTword,  among  all  nations  whither  the 
Lord  shall  lead  thee.  (38)*Thou  shalt 
carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and 
shalt  gather  but  little  in ;  for  the  locust 
shall  consume  it.  <^^  Thou  shalt  plant 
vineyards,  and  dress  them,  but  shalt 
neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor  gather 


But  in  that  place  the  threat  seems  directed  agamst  the 
enemies  of  Jerasalem  (see  chap.  xxx.  7). 

(29)  Thou  Shalt  not  prosper  in  thy  ways.— The 
exact  opposite  is  promised  to  Joshna  (chap.  i.  8)  if  he 
follows  the  Book  of  the  Law.  (Comp.  Isa.  xxix.  10 — 
14. )  When  men  find  it  no  longer  possible  to  follow  the 
word  of  God,  it  is  written  that  "  the  wisdom  of  their 
wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  understanding  of  their 
prudent  men  shall  be  hid." 

Oppressed. — The  children  of  Israel  and  of  Judah 
were  "oppressed  "together  (Jer.  1.  33).  But  it  is 
added,  "  Tneir  Redeemer  is  strong  "  (verse  34). 

Spoiled. — The  word  occurs  again  in  verse  31 : 
*•  Violently  taken  away." 

(31)  Thou  shalt  have  none  to  rescue.— Here 
and  in  verse  29  the  Hebrew  literally  is,  "  Thou  shalt 
have  no  Saviour.*'  The  times  of  oppression  before  the 
several  judges  were  raised  up,  who  are  caUed  saviours, 
must  often  have  temporarily  fulfilled  these  anticipations. 

(32)  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters.— The  lan- 
guage of  this  verse  is  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  piece 
of  aescription  in  the  whole  chapter.  Many  of  the 
nations  bordering  on  Israel  were  accustomed  when  they 
made  inroads  to  take  away,  not  only  the  cattle,  but  the 
children  for  slaves.  Another  equally  pathetic  passage 
in  Jeremiah  touches  on  the  very  same  thing.  "A  voice 
was  heard  in  Bamah,  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping ; 
B<achel  weeping  for  her  children,  refused  to  be  com- 
forted for  her  children,  because  they  were  not**  And 
it  would  not  always  be  said,  as  it  was  then,  "  they  shall 
come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy  **  (Jer.  xxxi. 
16—17). 

Thine  eyes  shall  .  .  .  flail — i.e.,  shall  consume. 
"All  longing  after  that  which  comes  not  is  called  con- 
sumption  of  the  eyes"  (Rashi). 

And  there  shall  be  no  might  in  thine 
hand. — The  Hebrew  phrase  here  is  very  remarkable. 
It  occurs  also  in  Gen.  xxxi.  29.  "  It  is  in  the  power 
of  mine  hand  to  do  you  hurt."  But  it  means, 
literally,  thou  shalt  have  no  hand  toward  Ood,  i.e.. 


**  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  lift  a  hand  to  Him."  We 
may  compare  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  and 
Moses  in  the  fight  with  Amalek :  "  When  he  neld  up 
his  hand,  Israel  prevailed,  and  when  he  let  down  his 
hand,  Amalek  prevailed."  Some  would  perhaps  explain 
the  phrase  in  another  way ;  but  this  explanation  is  tho- 
roughly  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  I  have  good  authority  for  it.  Hezekiah 
said,  "  Mine  eyes  fail  with  looking  upward.'*  Here  the 
eyes  fail  with  looking,  but  cannot  look  np. 

(33)  A  nation  which  thou  knowest  not.— 
Comp.  Jer.  v.  15 — 17,  "  A  nation  whose  language  thou 
knowest  not  .  .  .  shall  eat  up  thy  harvest  and  thy 
bread,*'  &c. 

(35)  A  sore  botoh.— A  boil,  as  in  verse  27. 

In  the  knees.— Comp.  Ezek.  vii.  17,  xxi.  7,  "All 
knees  shall  be  weak  as  water.'' 

(36)  Thee,  and  thy  king  that  thou  shalt  set 
over  thee. — Comp.  chap.  xvii.  14.  The  former  pas- 
sage is  not  the  only  one  in  which  Moses  shows  his  fbre- 
knowledge  that  Israel  would  have  a  king.  But  could 
any  later  writer  have  concealed  his  knowledge  that  there 
were  two  kingdoms,  or  have  avoided  all  allusion  to  the 
throne  of  David  in  passages  like  these  P 

Several  kings  went  into  captivity.  Jehoahaz  was 
taken  to  Egypt;  Jeconiah  and  Zedekiah  to  Babylon. 
Hoshea's  fate  is  not  recorded  in  Scripture ;  but  he  was 
taken  (apparently)  with  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians. 

Shalt  thou  serve  other  gods,  wood  and 
stone. — See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  28. 

(37)  And  thou  shalt  become  an  astonish- 
ment, a  proverb,  and  a  byword.— This  verse  is 
the  contrary  to  verse  10.  It  was  verified  in  the  first  cap- 
tivity, and  did  not  wait  for  the  last  dispersion.  (See  Jb 
Elings  ix.  7 — ^9,  where  the  threat  is  repeated;  Jer.  xlii. 
18 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  20—22.) 

(38-42)  These  are  the  contrary  to  verse  11 ;  and  verse 
44  is  the  contrary  to  verses  12, 13.  From  lie  order  of 
the  passage  it  might  seem  that  these  particular  troubles 
were  to  come  on  Israel  after  their  captivity.    And  per. 
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the  grapes;  for  the  worms  shall  eat 
them,  t^)  Thou  shalt  have  olive  trees 
throughout  all  thy  coasts,  but  thou 
shalt  not  anoint  thyself  with  the  oil ; 
for  thine  olive  shall  cast  his  fruit, 
(*i)  Thou  shalt  beget  sons  and  daughters, 
but  ^thou  shalt  not  enjoy  them;  for 
they  shall  go  into  captivity,  ^^^All  thy 
trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the 
locust  ^consume.  ^*^>  The  stranger  that 
is  within  thee  shall  get  up  above  thee 
very  high ;  and  thou  shalt  come  down 
very  low.  <**>  He  shall  lend  to  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  not  lend  to  him :  he  shaJl  be 
the  head,  and  thou  shalt  be  the  tail. 

(*5)  Moreover  all  these  curses  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  shall  pursue 
thee,  and  overtake  thee,  till  thou  be 
destroyed;  because  thou  hearkenedst 
not  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  to  keep  his  commandments 
and  his  statutes  which  he  commanded 
thee :  (**J  and  they  shall  be  upon  thee 
for  a  sign  and  for  a  wonder,  and  upon 
thy  seed  for  ever.  W  Because  thou 
servedst  not  the  Lord  thy  Gh>d  with 
joyfulness,  and  with  gladness  of  heart, 
for  the  abundance  of  aJl  things;  ^^^  there- 
fore shalt  thou  serve  thine  enemies  which 
the  LoBD  shall  send  against  thee,  in 
hunger,  and  in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness, 
and  in  want  of  all  things :  and  he  shall 
put  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  thy  neck,  until 
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he  have  destroyed  thee.  W  The  Lobd 
shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from 
far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift 
as  the  eagle  flieth;  a  nation  whose 
tongue  thou  shalt  not  ^  understand ; 
<^^  a  nation  *  of  fierce  countenance, 
which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of 
the  old,  nor  shew  favour  to  the  young : 
<*^^and  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy 
cattle^  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  until 
thou  be  destroyed :  which  also  shall  not 
leave  thee  either  corn,  vrine,  or  oil,  or 
the  increase  of  thy  kine,  or  flocks  of 
thy  sheep,  until  he  have  destroyed  thee. 
<®^  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy 
gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls 
come  down,  wherein  thou  trustedst, 
throughout  all  thy  land :  and  he  shall 
besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates  throughout 
all  thy  land,  which  the  Lord  ^hy  God 
hath  given  thee.  <®^And  "thou  shalt 
eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  ^body,  the 
flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters, 
which  the  Lord  thy  Grod  hath  given 
thee,  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  strai&ess, 
wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress 
thee :  (^)  so  that  the  man  that  is  tender 
among  you,  and  very  deUcate,  his  eye 
shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother,  and 
toward  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  to- 
ward the  remnant  of  his  children  which 
he  shall  leave:  ^^>so  that  he  will  not 
give  to  any  of  them  of  the  flesh  of  his 


liaps  it  is  not  accidental  that  something^yerj  like  a  fnl- 
filment  of  veraes  38—40  is  found  in  Haggai  i  6 — 11. 
(Comp.  also  Isa.  v.  10,  "  Ten  acres  of  vineyard  shall  yield 
one  bath,  and  the  seed  of  an  homer  shall  yield  an  ephah.") 
(«)  Till  thou  be  destroyed.— Not  exterminated. 
The  root  meaning  of  the  word  is  connected  with 
"  smiting/'  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  crash.  (Comp. 
2  Kings  xiii.  7:  "The  Idnfi^  of  Syria  had  destroys 
them,  and  had  made  them  Ixke  the  dust  by  threshing") 
This  kind  of  destruction  is  consistent  with  what  follows 
in  verse  46,  and  also  at  the  end  of  verse  48. 

Yeraes  49 — 57.  Conqitbst  of  Israel  bt  a  St&akqe 
Nation.    Misebies  of  the  Siege. 

(tf)  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against 
thee. — Comp.  "Lo,  I  will  bring  a  naiion  upon  you  from 
far,^  O  house  of  Israel,  saith  Uie  Lord :  it  is  a  mighty 
na^on,  an  ancient  nation,  a  nation  whose  language  thou 
knowest  not,  neiiher  understandest  what  they  say  "  ( Jer. 
y.  15).  In  this  instance  the  Chaldseans  were  intended, 
**  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation  "  (Hab.  i.  6). 

As  swift  as  the  eagle  flieth.— The  eagles  of  Borne 
m^  be  allnded  to  here.  And  of  the  Chaldseans  it  is  said, 
'^l^ershall  fly  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat"(Hab.i.8). 

Whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand. 
—I  am  told  by  a  learned  Jewish  friend  that  (excellent 
linguists  as  the  Jews  often  are)  hondreds  of  the  people 
neyer  attain  the  least  acqnaintance  with  the  tongue 
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of  the  countries  where  they  are  dispersed,  and  seem 
to  lose  the  power  of  doing  so.  I  haye  myself  been 
surprised  by  more  than  one  example,  eyen  in  London, 
of  their  being  wholly  nnable  to  taie  up  the  commonest 
matter  of  business  when  presented  to  them  in  an 
English  way.  It  is  not  from  lack  of  ability,  but  from 
a  kind  of  paralysis  of  the  understanding,  except  within 
a  certain  range  of  thought. 

(M)  Which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of 
the  old,  nor  show  flEivour  to  the  young.— 
Comp.  2  Chron.  xxxyi  17, "  The  king  of  the  Chaldees 
had  no  compassion  upon  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man 
or  him  that  stooped  for  age ;  and  Lam.  y.  12, "  Princes 
are  hanged  up  by  their  hand :  the  faces  of  elders  were 
not  honoured." 

(52)  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy 
gates. — The  siege  of  the  last  two  "  fenced  cities  "  by 
Nebuchadnezzar^  army  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxiy.  7. 
The  siege  and  capture  of  Jotapata  by  the  Romans,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Jews  to  defend  it,  is  spe- 
cially recorded  by  Josephus. 

(53)  Thou  Shalt  eat  the  firuit  of  thine  own 
body. — Specially  confirmed  in  the  siege  of  Samaria  by 
the  Syrians  (2  Kings  yi.  26 — 29 ;  but  see  on  yerse  56), 
and  also  in  Jerusalem  when  besieged  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar.    (See  Lam.  ii.  20,  iy.  10.) 

(»)  So  that  he  will  not  give  to  any  of  them. 
— ^A  complication  of  horrors  is  here  described.    They 
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children  whom  he  shall  eat :  hecaose  he 
hath  nothing  left  him  in  the  siege, 
and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thme 
enemies  shall  distress  thee  in  all  thy 
gates.  ^^^  The  tender  and  delicate 
woman  among  you,  which  wonld  not 
adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot 
upon  the  ground  for  delicateness  and 
tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward 
the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  toward 
her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter, 
(*^^  and  toward  her  ^  young  one  that 
Cometh  out  from  between  her  feet,  and 
toward  her  children  which  she  shall 
bear:  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want 
of  all  things  secretly  in  the  siege  and 
straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemy  shall 
distress  thee  in  thy  gates. 

(58)  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all 
the  words  of  this  law  that  are  written 
in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this 
glorious  and  fearful  name,  THE  LORD 
THY  GOD;  Wthen  the  Lord  wiU 
make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  and  the 
plagues  of  thy  seed,  even  great  plagues, 
and  of  long  continuance,  and  sore 
sicknesses,  and  of  long  continuance. 
(^)  Moreover  he  will  bring  upon  thee  all 
the  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thou  wast 
afraid  of;  and  they  shall  cleave  unto 
thee.     (•^J  Also  every  sickness,  and  every 
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plague,  which  is  not  written  in  the 
book  of  this  law,  them  will  the  Lobd 
*  bring  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  de- 
stroyed. <®)  And  ye  shall  be  left  few  in 
number,  whereas  ye  were  •  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  for  multitude;  because  thou 
wouldest  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  (®^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  as  the  Lord  rejoiced  over  you  to 
do  you  good,  and  to  multiply  you;  so 
the  Lord  will  rejoice  over  you  to  destroy 
you,  and  to  bring  you  to  nought ;  and 
ye  shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it.  <^>And 
the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all 
people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  imto  the  other;  and  there  thou 
shalt  serve  other  gods,  which  neither 
thou  nor  tl  y  fathers  have  known,  even 
wood  and  stone.  (®)  And  among  these 
nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither 
shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest : 
but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a 
trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and 
sorrow  of  mind :  <^)  and  thy  life  shall 
hang  in  doubt  before  thee;  and  thou 
shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have 
none  assurance  of  thy  life :  (^)  in  the 
morning  thou  shalt  say.  Would  God  it 
were  even !  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say. 
Would  God  it  were  morning !  for  the 


slifdl  eat  some  of  their  children  and  refuse  to  share  even 
this  food  with  those  that  are  lefr. 

(56)  The  tender  and  delicate  woman.— This 
was  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter  in  the  case  of  Mary  of 
Beth-ezob  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The  story 
is  told  with  horrible  minuteness  by  Josephus,  and  again 
by  Eusebius  in  his  Church  History.  The  secrecy  of  the 
deed  was  one  of  its  horrors. 

(58,  68)  See  Note  on  chap.  xxv.  2,  3. 

This  glorious  and  fearful  name*  the  Lord 
thy  God. — The  first  Note  of  the  Decalo^e  is  here 
referred  to,  as  the  great  curse  of  the  Law  draws  to  its 
close.  It  is  no  light  matter  when  the  Almighty  says  to 
any  people  or  to  any  person,  "  I  am  Jehovah  tny  Uod." 
They  who  are  His  must  obey  Him,  love  Hun,  and 
acknowledge  Him.  He  will  not  be  mocked.  Never 
did  He  in  all  history  "assay  to  go  and  taliB  Him  a 
nation"  from  the  midst  of  other  nations  as  he  took 
IsraeL     Hence  these  tremendous  consequences. 

Of  long  continuanoe.— Eighteen  hundred  years 
have  they  lasted,  and  seem  to  be  breaking  out 
afresh  now  (1882)  as  though  they  wore  in  full  force. 
"To  chastise  thee  permanently  is  their  mission" 
(Rashi). 

m  The  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thou  wast 
afraid  of.— Contrast  Exod.  xv.  26.  "If  thou  wilt 
diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah  ...  I 
will  put  none  of  these  diseases  of  Egypt  which  thou 
knoweet,  upon  thee ;  for  I  am  Jehovah,  that  healeth 
thee,"    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  (EzeL  vii.  9), 
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'"  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  thai  smiteth," 
Jehovah'Bopheka  and  Jehovah-Makkeh  are  one  Je- 
hovah. 

(61)  Every  sickness  and  every  plague  (or 
"  smiting ; "  Heb.,  Makkah)  which  is  not  written. 
— ^Well  might  the  Apostle  write,  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God." 

(^)  As  the  Lord  rejoiced  over  you.— See  on 
chap.  XXX.  9. 

(64)  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among 
all  people.— Fulfilled,  literally,  in  thb  last  dispersion. 

Thou  shalt  serve  other  gods.— We  do  not 
know  of  Israel's  falling  into  actual  idolatry  in  disper- 
sion, except  in  E^pt  (Jer.  xliv.  17),  and  possibly  in 
Babylon  (Ezek.  xiv.  22,  23.  Comp.  chap,  xxxiii.  25). 
But  they  were  slaves  to  the  worshippers  of  other  gods. 

(65)  And  among  these  nations  shalt  thou 
find  no  ease.  —  The  repeated  persecutions  of  tlio 
Jews  by  other  nations  in  the  time  of  their  dispersion  are 
among  the  most  fearful  and  wonderful  phenomena  of 
history. 

And  failing  of  eyes.—"  Looking  for  salvation,  and 
it  cometh  not  **  (Rashi ).  How  many  vears  have  they  gone 
on  praying  that  they  may  keep  the  feast "  next  year  "  in 
Jerusalem  P  and  still  the  hope  is  deferred. 

(66)  Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thee. — "  Perhaps  I  shall  die  to-day  by  the  sword  that 
cometh  upon  me  "  (Rashi). 

(67)  Thou  shalt  say.— The  Talmud  expounds  this 
of  the  constant  increase  of  trouble.    Yesterday  evening 
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fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith  thou 
shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine 
eyes  which  thou  shalt  see.  ^®^  And  the 
Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again 
with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake 
unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more 
again :  and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto 
your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  bond- 
women, and  no  man  shall  buy  you. 

CHAPTEE  XXIX.—  i)  These  are  the 
words  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lobd 
commanded  Moses  to  make  with  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
beside  the  covenant  which  he  made  with 
them  in  Horeb. 


a  Bx.  Vk  4. 


(2)  And  Moses  called  unto  all  Israel, 
and  said  unto  them,  ''Ye  have  seen  all 
that  the  Lord  did  before  your  eyes  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh,  and 
unto  all  his  servants,  and  unto  all  his 
land  ;  (^)  the  great  temptations  which 
thine  eyes  have  seen,  the  signs,  and 
those  great  miracles :  (^)  yet  the  Lord 
hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  per- 
ceive, and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear, 
unto  this  day.  ^^^And  I  have  led  you 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness  :  your 
clothes  are  not  waxen  old  upon  you, 
and  thy  shoe  is  not  waxen  old  upon 
thy  foot.  (®)  Ye  have  not  eaten  bread, 
neither  have  ye  drunk  wine  or  strong 


this  mominff  was  longed  for.  To-day  the  trouble  is  more 
terrible,  ana  every  hour  adds  to  the  curse.  Bat  the  de- 
scription in  the  text  needs  nothing  toangment  its  horrors. 

(«)  The  Iiord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt 
again  with  ships. — Josephus  says  this  was  done 
with  many  of  the  Jews  by  Titos. 

Thou  shalt  see  it  no  more  again.  —  Chap. 
xviL  16. 

Ye  shall  be  sold  .  .  .  and  no  man  shall 
buy  you. — Rashi  explains  thus :  "  Ye  shall  desire  to 
be  sola — je  shfdl  offer  yourselves  as  slaves  to  your  ene- 
mies, and  shall  be  refused,  because  yon  are  appointed  to 
slaughter  and  destruction.  Or  the  sellers  shall  sell  you 
to  other  sellers,  and  no  one  will  care  to  keep  you."  But 
the  same  word  is  used  in  the  following  passage  by 
Nehemiah,  "We  after  our  ability  have  redeemed  our 
brethren  the  Jews,  which  were  sold  to  the  heathen " 
(Neh.  V.  8).  Probably  the  meaning  in  Deuteronomy  is 
nmilar :  "  Te  shall  be  sold  as  slaves  to  your  enemies, 
and  there  will  he  no  one  to  redeem  you** 


The  Second  Covenant. 

0)  These  are  the  words  of  the  covenant.— 
The  Hebrew  Bibles  add  this  verse  to  the  previous 
chapter,  and  begin  chap.  xxix.  at  the  second  verse.  But 
they  cannot  be  right  in  so  doing.  For  though  the  pro- 
noun "  these "  in  Hebrew  has  nothing  to  determine 
whether  it  belongs  to  what  precedes  or  to  what  f  •Uows, 
yet  the  context  shows  that  me  covenant  is  described  in 
chap,  xxix.,  not  in  chap,  xxviii.  (See  verses  12 — 15 
below).  It  is  very  significant  that  this  "  covenant  in  the 
land  of  Moab"  etanda  outeide  the  tremendous  sanction 
appended  to  the  expansion  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  in 
Denteronomy.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  Lev.  xxvi.,  xxvii.  The 
"  sanction  "  of  the  law  in  Leviticus,  which  is  a  complete 
code  of  ceremonial  and  moral  holiness,  is  contained  in 
chap.  xxvi.  But  that  chapter  is  followed  by  a  passage  re- 
specting vows,  which  are  not  compulsory,  and  there- 
fore obviously  lie,  as  a  whole,  outside  that  which  is 
'*  commanded."  The  position  of  Dent.  xxix.  and  xxx. 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Lev.  xxvii.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  tremendons  curse  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  is  not 
the  end  of  God's  dealings  with  the  chosen  people. 
After  that,  there  is  still  another  covenant,  to  the  force 
of  which  there  is  nb  limit  (see  verse  16  below).  The 
gifU  and  calling  of  €k>d  are  irrevocable.      Nothing 


can  destroy  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  IsraeL 
Their  resurrection  as  a  nation  mav  well  be  described  by 
the  words  of  Moses  in  Ps.  xc,  "  Thou  tumest  man  to  de- 
struction (national  death  —  Deut.  xxviii.),  and  sayest 
(chaps,  xxix.,  xxx.),  Betum,  ye  children  of  men  (resur- 
rection). For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  (though 
spent  in  the  grave)  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past, 
and  as  a  waich  in  the  night "  (to  be  followed  by  the  dawn 
of  morning).  "  A  watch  in  the  night "  is  not  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever. 

Beside  the  covenant  which  He  made  with 
them  in  Horeb.— It  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
the  formal  repetition  of  the  law  in  Moses'  second  great 
discourse  in  this  book  opens  with  these  words  (ch.  v.  2), 
'*  the  Lord  our  Ood  made  a  covenant  with  us  in  Horeb,*' 
There  is  no  real  break  in  Deuteronomy  from  chap.  v.  1 
to  the  end  of  chap.  xxvi.  And  chaps,  xxvii.  and  xxviiL 
are  the  "  sanction  '*  of  that  covenant. 

(2)  And  Moses  called  all  Israel  and  said  unto 
them. — The  address  in  this  chapter  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  Joshua  to  the  people  (as  distinct  from 
their  heads  and  officers)  in  Josh.  xxiv.  The  topics 
brought  before  them  are  simple.  In  verses  2,  3,  the 
miracles  of  the  Exodus ;  in  verses  5,  7,  the  wilderness 
journey ;  in  yerses  7,  8,  the  conquest  of  Sihon  and  Og. 
All  are  appealed  to,  from  the  captains  of  the  tribes 
(verse  10),  to  the  little  ones  (verse  11),  and  the  lowest 
slaves  (verse  11).  And  the  point  set  before  them  is 
one  simple  thinyg,  to  accept  Jehovah  as  their  God. 
All  this  is  very  closely  reproduced  in  Josh.  xxiv.  (see 
Notes  in  that  place). 

Ye  have  seen.  —  The  pronoun  is  emphatic. 
Yourselves  are  vritnesses.  I  need  not  repeat  the  story. 
(Comp.  chap.  xi.  2 — 7.) 

(^)  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an 
heart  to  perceive.— "  To  mark  the  mercies  of  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He !  and  to  cleave  unto  Him " 
(Rashi).  And  so  in  Fs.  cvi.  7,  "  Our  fathers  understood 
not  Thy  wonders  in  Egypt ;  they  remembered  not  the 
multitude  of  Thy  nterdes,"  (See  also  on  chap.  xxxi. 
16,  &c.) 

(5)  See  on  chap  viii.  4. 

(^)  Ye  have  not  eaten  bread— but  manna  (chap, 
viii.  3). 

Neither  have  ye  drunk  wine  or  strong 
drink. — A  fact  stated  here  only,  and  evidently  coming 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  "  knew  their  walking  through 
the  wilderness."  "They  drank  of  that  spiritualrock  that 
followed  them;  and  that   Rock  was  Christ.'*      God 
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drink :  that  ye  miglit  know  that  I  am 
the  LoBD  your  God. 

<^)  And  when  ye  came  unto  this  place, 
Sihon  the  king  of  Heshbon,  and  Og  the 
king  of  Bashan,  came  out  against  us 
unto  battle,  and  we  smote  them :  (^)  and 
we  took  their  land,  and  gave  it  for  an 
inheritance  unto  the  Beubenites,  and  to 
the  Gadites,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  <^)  *  Keep  therefore  the  words 
of  this  covenant,  and  do  them,  that  ye 
may  prosper  in  all  that  ye  do. 

(10)  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  be- 
fore the  Lord  your  God ;  your  captains 
of  your  tribes,  your  elders,  and  your 
officers,  with  all  the  men  of  Israel, 
<"^your  little  ones,  your  wives,  and  thy 
stranger  that  is  in  thy  camp,  from  the 
hewer  of  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of 
thy  water :  ^^)  that  thou  shouldest  ^enter 
into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy  God, 


a  ch.  4.  0;  1  Kin. 
2. 8 :  JoslL  L  7. 


1  Heb^  pau. 


2  Hebn  dvmffygodt. 


and  into  his  oath,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  maketh  with  thee  this  day :  <^)that 
he  may  establish  thee  to  day  for  a 
people  unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be 
unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  said  unto 
thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy 
fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob. 

(^*)  Neither  with  you  only  do  I  make 
this  covenant  and  this  oath ;  <i*)  but 
with  him  that  standeth  here  with  us 
this  day  before  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
also  with  him  that  is  not  here  with  us 
this  day :  <^®^  (for  ye  know  how  we  have 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  how 
we  came  through  the  nations  which  ye 
passed  by;  Wand  ye  have  seen  their 
abominations,  and  their  ^  idols,  wood 
and  stone,  silver  and  gold,  which  were 
among  them :)  (^^)  lest  there  should  be 
among  you  man,  or  woman,  or  family. 


cared  for  their  physical  health  and  strength  by  the 
natural  food  which  He  gave  them,  and  made  their 
natural  food  represent  the  act  of  feeding  upon  Him. 
It  is  observable  also  that  God  seems  to  have  especially 
blessed  the  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong  drink  for 
TTia  sake  in  Israel.    (See  Lam.  iv.  7.) 

(7,8)  Seechap.  iii.  1— 17. 

(0)  Keep  therefore  the  words  of  this  cove- 
nant •  •  .  that  ye  may  prosper.— Oomp.  Josh.  i. 
8  (Note) ;  Ps.  i.  3. 

(10)  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you.— There  is  no 
limit  to  the  blessing  of  f  oUowing  Jehovah  and  keeping 
His  word.  It  is  open  to  all,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  take  hold  of  His  covenant. 

(U)  Your  little  ones.— Compare  St.  Peter's  words 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  *'  The  promise  is  unto  you 
and  to  your  children  "  (Acts  ii.  39).  The  coTenant  with 
Abraham  was  that  the  Almighty  would  be  a  Grod  to 
him  and  to  his  seed  (G«n.  xvu.  7),  including  the  child 
of  eight  days  old  (verse  12),  and  the  slave  (verse  13), 
who  were  to  receive  the  sign  of  His  covenant  in  their 
flesh  for  an  eyerlasting  covenant. 

From  the  hewer  of  thy  wood  unto  the 
drawer  of  thy  water.— From  this  Bashi  infers 
that  ''there  were  Canaanites  who  became  proselytes  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Gibeonites 
in  the  days  of  Joshua."  It  may  have  been  so.  And 
we  know  that  there  were  many  female  captives  of  the 
Midianites  who  became  slaves.    (See  Num.  xxxi) 

02)  Enter  (literally  "  pass ")  into  covenant 
with  the  Lord.— Comp.  Ezek.  xx.  37:  "I  will 
cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring  yon 
into  the  bond  of  the  covenant,"  Bashi  illustrates  by 
Jer.  zxxiv.  18,  the  passing  between  the  parts  of  the 
divided  victim,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  covenant. 
{Comp.  Gren.  xy.  17,  18.)  But  no  such  ceremony  is 
mentioned  here,  and  therefore  we  can  only  say  mat 
possibly  the  practice  may  have  given  occasion  for  this 
use  of  the  word  "  pass." 

His  oath. — ^A  word  here  used  for  the  first  time 
in  Deuteronomy.  It  is  rendered  "curse"  in  verses 
19 — ^21.  It  seems  to  mean  an  imprecation  in  the 
name  of  Ood  (comp.  Lev.  v.  21 ;  Gren.  xxiv.  41),  which 
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may  bring    a    curse  if   the    thing  sworn  to    is  not 
fulfilled. 

Which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with  thee. 
— Maketh ;  literally,  cutteth.  The  word  refers  to  the 
"  covenant" 

(13)  That  he  may  establish  thee  to  day  for 
a  people  unto  himself.— It  must  be  carefuUy 
observed  that  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  covenant  which, 
makes  Jehovah  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
whole.  "He  takes  all  this  trouble  for  the  sake  of 
establishing  thee  in  His  presence  for  a  people  "  (Bisshi). 
The  people  s  part,  as  described  in  this  verse,  is  only  to 
accept  the  position.  And  thus  the  covenant  of  IJeut. 
xxix.  is  brought  into  the  closest  similarity  with  th&i 
which  is  called  the  New  Covenant  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31, 
Heb.  viii.  8 ;  the  form  of  which  is  "  I  will "  be  to 
them  a  Grod,  and  "they  shall"  be  to  me  a  people. 
Grod  undertakes  for  the  people's  part  of  the  covenant 
as  well  as  His  own.  In  Deuteronomy  the  first  half  of 
the  New  Covenant  appears  here  in  chap,  xxix.,  "that 
He  may  be  unto  thee  a  God."  The  second  part  appears, 
in  chap  xxx.  6—8,  "The  Lord  thy  Grod  will  circumcise 
thy  heart  ...  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God." 

(H  15)  Neither  with  you  only  .  .  •  but 
•  •  •  also  with  him  that  is  not  here  with  us. 
this  day — i,e.,  "also  with  generations  yet* to  be'* 
(Bashi). 

(16,  17)  These  verses  seem  rightly  placed  in  a  paren- 
thesis.   (Comp.  Ezek.  xx.  7,  8, 18.) 

(17)  Their  abominations.— This  word  occurs  here 
for  the  first  time,  but  the  verb  appears  in  chap.  viL 
26  ("utterly  detest  "),  and  in  Lev,  xi.  11, 13,  43,  xx. 
25.  In  the  later  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
this  word  "  abomination  "  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
an  idol. 

Their  idols.— Either  "  great  blocks,"  or  as  in  the 
margin,  a  term  of  extreme  contempt.  (See  Lev.  xxvi. 
30,  where  the  word  first  occurs. )  It  is  a  favourite  term 
with  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  uses  it  four  times  as 
often  as  other  writers  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(18)  Lest  there  should  be.— The  connection  with 
verse  15  seems  to  be  this.  "I  make  this  covenant 
binding  with  all  your  generations,  in  case  there  should 
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t/ie  Impenitent, 


or  tribe,  whose  heart  tumeth  away  this 
day  from  the  Lobd  our  Grod,  to  go  and 
serve  the  gods  of  these  nations ;  lest 
there  should  be  among  you  a  root  that 
beareth  ^^gall  and  wormwood;  t^^^and 
it  come  to  pass,  when  he  heareth  the 
words  of  this  curse,  that  he  bless  him- 
self in  his  heart,  saving,  I  shall  hare 
peace,  though  I  walk  m  the  ^imagination 
of  mine  he^,  to  add  ^drunkenness  to 
thirst :  ^^o)  the  Lord  will  not  spai*e  him, 
but  then  the  anger  of  the  Lobd  and  his 
jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man, 
and  all  the  curses  that  are  written  iri 
this  book  shall  lie  upon  him,  and  the 
Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name  from 
under  heaven.  <^^And  the  Lord  shall 
separate  him  unto  evil  out  of  all  the 
tru>e8  of  Israel,  according  to  all  the 
curses  of  the  covenant  that  ^are  written 
in  this  book  of  the  law  : 


I   Or.  a  jtoitott/Hi 
herb. 
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4  Heb-  wkermoith 
the  LORD  hath 
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<22)  So  that  the  generation  to  come  of 
your  children  that  shall  rise  up  after 
you,  and  the  stranger  that  shall  come 
from  a  far  laud,  shall  say,  when  they 
seethe  plagues  of  that  land,  and  the 
sicknesses  ^  which  the  Lord  hath  laid 
upon  it;  ^^^and  that  the  whole  land 
thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  an(2  burn- 
ing, that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor 
any  grass  groweth  therein,  "like  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboim,  which  the  Lord 
overthrew  in  his  anger,  and  in  his  wrath : 
(**)even  all  nations  shall  say,  *  Where- 
fore hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this 
land?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this 
great  anger?  (^>Then  men  shall  say. 
Because  ihey  have  forsaken  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  GkKl  of  their  fathers,  which 
he  made  with  them  when  he  brought 
them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt: 


even  now  be  any  root  of  idolatry  among  yon  which  may 
grow  up  and  bring  forth  fruit  in  later  times,  and  bring 
a  curse  upon  your  whole  country/*  That  there  were 
such  roots  of  idolatrv  is  only  too  plain  from  chap.  xxxi. 
16,  and  from  what  followed  after  the  death  of  the  elders 
of  this  generation.     (Gomp.  Judges  ii.  10 — 12.) 

A  root  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood.— 
The  same  two  words  occur  in  Lam.  iii.  19,  and 
one  of  them  (gall)  in  Ps.  Ixix.  21.  From  what- 
ever root  it  came,  there  was  One  to  whom  it  was  given 
to  drink.  The  LXX.  form  of  this  expression,  '*  lest 
there  is  among  you  any  root  that  sprinqeth  up  in 
gall  and  bUterjiess,"  is  mcorporated  into  tlio  warning 
m  Heb.  xii.  15 :  "  Looldng  diligently,  lest  any  man 
fail  of  the  g^ace  of  Gkxl ;  lest  any  root  of  bitlertiess 
fipringing    up    trouble    you,   and    thereby    many   be 

(19)  The  imagination.— Rather  the  "  stubbornness' ' 
or  "  obstinacy."  The  word  is  only  foimd  here  and  in 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  12  outside  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  who 
uses  it  eight  times. 

To  add  drunkenness  to  thirst— 1.6.,  the  induL 
srence  of  the  desire  to  the  desire  itself ;  to  add  sin  to 
temptation.  The  LXX.  have  a  strange  paraphrase, 
**  So  that  the  sinner  shall  not  involve  the  righteous  with 
him  in  destruction."  The  thought  seems  to  be  that, 
perhaps,  one  idolater  would  not  make  so  much  differ- 
tmce  to  Israel.  He  would  never  involve  the  whole 
nation  in  destruction.  The  drunkard  could  not  be  the 
ruin  of  the  thirsty,  so  to  sf>eak,  and,  therefore,  he  might 
do  as  he  pleased,  and  might,  in  fact,  escape  punish- 
mont,  being  protected  by  the  general  prosperity  of 
IsraeL  The  quotation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
meets  this  mistaken  view  admirably :  "  Lest  any  root 
of  bitterness  sprin^ng  up  trouble  you,  and  tnereby 
many  he  d^led.'*  xhe  Taxgxuna  render  "  to  add  sins 
of  infirmity  to  sins  of  presumption,*'  a  rendering  which 
partly  explains  that  of  the  LXX. 

i^)  Shall  smoke.— Gomp.  Fs.  Ixxx.  4,  kxiy.  1. 
Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  "  on  a  smoke  "  because  the 
Lord  descended  on  it  in  fire. 

Shall  lie  upon  him. — A  s  the  beasts  lie  down  in 
(heir  lairs.    The  only  other  place  which  we  can  at  all 
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compare  with  this  is  the  difficult  expression  in  Gen.  iv. 
7,  "  Sin  lieth  at  the  door." 

(21,  22)  And  the  Lord  shall  separate  him 
unto  evil  ...  so  that  the  generation  to 
oome  •  .  •  shall  say  ...  of  that  land.- 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  sin  of  one  man  is 
here  represented  as  growing  and  spreading  devastation 
over  the  whole  lana  of  Israel — ^tne  very  thing  which 
the  man  apparently  re^rds  as  impossible  in  his  inward 
reasoning,  described  in  verse  19.  Tet  is  not  this  the 
true  anticipation  of  what  actually  occurred  ?  Comp. 
1  Kings  xiv.  15, 16  :  *'  The  Lord  sliall  root  up  Israel 
out  of  this  good  land,  which  He  gave  to  their  fathers 
.  •  .  and  He  shall  give  Israel  up  because  of  the 
sins  of  Jeroboam,  tcho  did  sin,  and  wno  made  Israel  tj 
sinJ*  And  what  Jeroboam  was  to  Israel,  Manasseh  was 
to  Judah  ( Jer.  xv.  4) :  **  I  wUl  cause  them  to  be  re- 
moved  into  aU  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  because  of  Ma- 
nasseh ilie  son  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  for  that 
which  he  did  in  Jerusalem." 

(23)  And  that  the  whole  land  thereof  is 
brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it  is 
not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass 
groweth  therein. — Can  this  be  a  description  of  the 
same  country  of  which  it  was  written  in  chap.  viii.  7 — 
9,  **  A  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  foun- 
tains and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills;  a 
land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  ana  fig  trees,  and 
pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil  olive,  and  honey ;  a  land 
wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  Mrithoat  scarceness;"  and 
(chap.  xi.  12)  "|a  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  caretli 
for  ?  Yet  every  one  knows  which  of  these  two  de- 
scriptions has  been  nearer  to  the  actual  fact  for  many 
centuries.  

(24)  All  nations  shall  say,  Wherefore  •  .  .  P— 
The  ]^ple  of  Israel  are  represented  as  asking  a  similar 
question  in  Jer.  v.  19, "  Ana  it  shall  oome  to  pass,  when 
ye  shall  say.  Wherefore  doeth  the  Lord  our  God  all  these 
things  onto  us  P  Then  shalt  thou  answer  them.  Like  as 
ye  have  forsaken  me,  and  served  strange  gods  in  your 
land ;  so  shall  ye  serve  strangers  in  aland  that  is  not 
yours.'*  Compare  also  the  warning  given  to  Solomon 
after  the  completion  of  the  Temple  (marginal  reference). 
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<^  for  they  went  and  served  other  gods, 
and  worslupped  them,  gods  whom  they 
knew  not,  and  ^whom  he  had  not  *  given 
unto  them:  <^)and  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  tUs  land,  to 
bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are 
written  in  this  book :  <*^)  and  the  Lord 
rooted  them  out  of  their  land  in  anger, 
and  in  wrath,  and  in  great  indignation, 
and  cast  them  into  another  land,  as  it 
is  this  day. 

<*^)The  secret  things  belong  unto  the 
Lord  our  Grod :  but  those  things  which 
are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to  our 
children  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law. 

CHAPTEE  XXX.  — (1)  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things  are 
come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and  the 
curse,  which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and 


1  Or,  who  had  not 
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thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  among  all  the 
nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
driven  thee,  (^^  and  shalt  return  unto 
the  Lord  thy  Grod,  and  shalt  obey  his 
voice  according  to  all  that  I  command 
thee  this  day,  thou  and  thy  children, 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul;  (^>that  then  llie  Lord  thy  God 
will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  com- 
passion  upon  thee,  and  will  return  and 
gather  thee  from  all  the  nations,  whither 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee. 
(*)  •  If  any  of  thine  be  driven  out  unto 
the  outmost  parts  of  heaven,  from  thence 
will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather  thee, 
and  from  thence  will  he  fetch  thee: 
(^)and  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d  will  bring  thee 
into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  pos- 
sessed, and  thou  shalt  possess  it;  and 
he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee 
above  thy  fathers.     (^^And  the  Lord 


W  Whom  he  had  not  given.— The  latter 
cUuBe  may  be  a  change  from  plural  to  singular. 
"  They  went  and  served  other  goos,  gods  whom  they 
knew  not,  and  none  of  whom  gave  them  any  portion." 

(28)  And  the  Lord  rooted  them  out.~Oomp.  1 
Kings  xiY.  15,  "He  shall  root  up  Israel  out  of  this 
good  land."    The  word  is  not  uncommon  in  Jeremiah. 

(29)  rpiie  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord 
our  God. — The  immediate  connection  of  these  words 
with  the  context  is  not  clear.  Bashi  connects  the 
"secret  things"  with  the  "imagination  of  the  evil 
heart  of  the  secret  idolater  "  of  verse  19.  (The  "  secret 
faults"  of  Ps.  zix.  12  is  the  same  expression.)  His 
note  runs  thus :  "  And  if  thou  say,  Mrhat  can  we  do P 
wilt  Thou  punish  the  many  for  the  devices  of  the  one  P 
as  it  is  saia  (verse  18), '  lest  there  be  among  you  man 
or  woman*  and  afterwards  (verse  22),  *they  shall 
see  the  plagues  of  that  land ; '  and  yet,  Is  there  any 
man  that  kuoweth  the  secrets  of  his  feUow  P  It  is  not 
that  I  shaU  punish  von  for  those  secrets ;  thev  belong 
to  the  Lord  our  Qoa,  and  He  will  exact  them  from  the 
individual  sinner ;  but  the  things  that  are  disclosed  , 
belonff  to  us  and  to  our  children,  to  '  put  away  the  > 
evil  fiom  the  midst  of  us.'  And  if  inagment  is  not  | 
executed  among  them,  the  manv  wlU  be  punished."  | 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  is  more 
behind  the  words  of  this  passage  than  this.  We  must 
remember  that  Moses  was  delivering  to  Israel  not  law 
only  but  prophecy.  And  further,  we  may  be  certain 
thai  there  was  more  in  this  latter  portion  of  his  pro- 
phecy than  he  could  understand.  May  not  this  be  one 
of  the  occasions  concerning  which  the  apostle  says  of 
the  prophets,  that  they  **  searched  tp^crf  or  whai  manner 
of  Hme  the  spirit  oi  Christ  which  was  in  them  did 
signify  "  P  All  those  curses  were  to  come  upon  Israel, 
and  yet,  after  that,  there  was  still  a  covenant  with 
them,  embracing  every  generation  to  the  world's  end. 
Must  not  Moses  nave  longed  to  Imow  what  would  befall 
liis  people  in  the  latter  davs  P  and  if  we  ourselves, 
**  upon  whom  the  ends  of  tne  world  are  come,"  do  not 
yet  see  the  future  of  Israel  distinctly,  are  not  the 
words  appropriate  still P  "The  secret  things  belong 
unto  the  Xord  our  God :  the  things  that  are  revealed 
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belong  to  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever.**  To  the 
very  end,  what  better  way  is  there  than  this  P  "  Lord, 
I  liave  hoped  for  Thy  salvation,  and  done  Hiy  eom- 
mandments"  (JPs.  cxix.  166). 


(1)  When  all  these  things  are  oome  upon 
thee,  the  blessing  and  the  curse.— The  curse 
is  still  upon  them,  and  therefore  this  chapter  contem- 
plates the  possibility  of  a  restoration  s^  to  oome. 
Some  would  go  much  further  than  this.  But  thus 
much  is  undeniable. 

And  thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind.— An 
awakening  among  the  people  themselves  must  precede 
their  restoration. 

(8)  The  Lord  thy  Gk>d  will  turn  thy  cap- 
tivity.—The  word  "  turn  "  is  not  active  as  we  shotdd 
expect  (in  the  Hebrew),  but  neuter,  and  upon  this  faet 
the  Rabbis  have  grounded  the  following  observation 
that  "in  some  way  the  Shechiuah  is  abiding  upon  Israel 
during  the  stress  of  their  captivity,  and  whensoever  they 
are  r^eemed.  He  has  prescribed  Redemption  for  Him- 
self, that  He  will  return  with  them."  And  further,  that 
the  day  of  the  gathering  of  the  captivity  is  great,  and 
attended  with  difficulty ;  as  thougn  He  Himself  must 
be  there  to  tsk&  hold  visibly  of  the  hand  of  each  man, 
and  bring  him  from  his  place,  as  it  is  said,  "  And  ye 
shall  be  gathered  one  by  one,  O  ye  children  of  Israel " 
(Isa.  xxvii.  12).  But  it  is  observed  that  the  same  form 
of  the  verb  is  employed  in  Jeremiah  with  respect  to 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  47).  This  note  at  least  shows  that 
the  Jews  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  as 
a  thing  yet  to  come. 

W  If  any  of  thine  be  driven  out.  — In  the 
LXX.,  "  If  thy  dispersion  be." 

Unto  the  outmost  parts  of  heaven.— The 
LXX.  version  of  these  words  is  traceable  in  Matt.  xziv. 
31,  '*  From  the  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other." 

(')  Into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  pos- 
sessed.—It  is  very  difficult  to  interpret  these  wordu 
of  any  land  except  Palestine.  Oomp.  Jer.  xzix.  13, 
14,  for  their  fulnlment  in  the  first  restoration,  from 
Babylon. 


Merciea  to  the  PeniterU, 


DEUTERONOMY,    XXX.        Death  and  Life  aeeb^orethen^ 


thy  God  will  circiimcise  thine  heart,  and 
the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  lore  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  that  thon  mayest  live. 
(7)  And  the  Lord  thy  Gtod  will  put  all 
these  cnrses  upon  thine  enemies,  and  on 
them  that  hate  thee,  which  persecuted 
thee.  <^)And  thou  shalt  return  and 
obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all 
his  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day.  t^)*And  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  make  thee  plenteous  in  every 
work  of  thine  hand,  in  the  fruit  of  thy 
body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and 
in  we  fruit  of  thy  land,  for  good :  for 
the  Lord  will  again  rejoice  over  thee 
for  good,  as  he  rejoiced  over  thy  fathers : 
^^^>if  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments and  his  statutes  which  are 
written  in  this  book  of  the  law,  and  if 
thou  turn  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul. 
(u)j^Qi.  ^g  commandment  which  I 

command  thee  this  day,  it  ie  not  hidden 
from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.    (^^^  It  is 


a  ch. ».  11. 


b  Bam.  la  6,  &c. 


not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say, 
Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and 
bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it, 
and  do  it  9  <^>  Neither  is  it  Myond  the 
sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall 
go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto 
us,  that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  itP 
(1*)  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee, 
in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that 
thou  mayest  do  it. 

(^)See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this 
day  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil ; 
^^>  in  that  I  command  thee  this  day  to 
love  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his 
ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments 
and  his  statutes  and  his  judgments, 
that  thou  mayest  live  and  multiply: 
and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee 
in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  iK)S8ess 
it.  ^^^  But  if  thine  heart  turn  away,  so 
that  thou  wilt  not  hear,  but  shalt  be 
drawn  away,  and  worship  other  gods, 
and  serve  them ;  cxs)  I  denounce  unto  you 
this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely  pensh, 
and  that  ye  shall  not  prolong  y<ywr  days 
upon  the  land,  whither  thou  passest 


(8)  And  thou  shalt  return  and  ...  do  all 
commandments. — It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can 
be  in  this  world  that  the  kws  of  Deuteronomy  have 
never  been  kept  perfectly.  The  minnte  observances  of 
the  Tahnndiciu  system  took  the  heart  and  spirit  out  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  Christians  do  not  profess  to  obey 
any  commandments  but  those  which  are  called  moraL 
If  the  Law  itself  is  to  be  fnlfilled,  a  restoration  of  Israel 
would  seem  to  be  necessary. 

00)  If  thou  Shalt  hearken.—"  If  "  is  the  LXX. 
translation.  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  "for,"  or 
"when." 

Verses  11 — 14.  The  Law  of  thb  Righteouskbss 

WHICH  is  op  Faith. 

01)  For  this  commandment.— Heb.,  MUevah. 
This  dnty,  this  form  of  obedience  to  the  law. 

Is  not  hidden  from  thee— 1.«.,  not  too  hard. 
literaUy,  too  wonderfid  for  thee,  (Gomp.  chap.  xyIL 
8 ;  Ps.  cxndz.  6.) 

(IS)  It  is  not  in  heaven.— St.  Panl  cites  the  words 
thus :  "  The  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  speaketh 
on  this  wise.  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  aseend 
into  heaven  P  that  ie,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above  " 
(BouL  X.  6,  7). 

m  Neither  ia  it  beyond  the  sea.— St.  Bral 
continnes,  ^  Or  (say  not),  Who  shall  descend  into  the 
deep  1  that  is,  to  hrxng  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead/* 
The  alteration  here  is  remarkable.  The  LXX.  will  not 
aeoonnt  for  it.  "  Beyond  the  sea"  generally  sumests 
the  idea  of  a  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  snruce  of 
the  oeean.  But  a  descent  into  the  **  abyss,"  whieh  is 
wliat  St.  Panl  indicates,  means  a  passage  thronffh  the 
sea  to  that  which  is  beneath  it,  "  beyond  the  sea^'  in  a 
▼ery  different  sense.  No  one  but  Jonah  ever  went  be- 
yoiid  the  sea  in  this  way,  as  he  says,  "  Out  of  the  belly 


of  hell  cried  I  .  .  .  Thou  hadst  cast  me  into  the  deep,  in 
the  heart  of  the  seas  ...  I  went  down  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  mountains  .  .  .  The  c2eep  (abyss) 
closed  me  about"  And  this  descent  of  Jonah  is  chosen 
as  the  "  sign"  of  Christ*s  descent  into  hell. 

(u)  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee.— Here 
the  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
commentator  is  very  striking.  **  The  Law  is  given  you 
in  Scripture  and  in  tradition  (written  and  onuly),  says 
Bashi  on  this  place.  But  St.  Paul  continues  thus :  "  But 
what  saith  it  (the  righteousness  of  faith)  P  The  word 
is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thine  heart,  that  is, 
the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach ;  that  if  thou  shalt 
confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  be- 
lieve in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.'*  It  is  worthjr  of  notice  that 
St.  Paul  in  this  place  contrasts  the  righteousness  of 
faith  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  describes 
both  alike  in  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch.  Concerning 
the  righteousness  of  the  law,  he  says,  Moses  describeth 
it,  **  The  manwhichdoeth  those  things  shall  live  by  them.'* 
The  citation  is  from  Lev.  xviu.  5.  And  there  is  a  simi- 
lar passage  in  chap.  vi.  25.  What  could  more  clearly 
prove  that  the  covenant  of  chaps.  zxviii.,zxix.  was  meant 
to  present  the  way  of  salvation  from  a  different  point 
of  view  to  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  and  was  "beside  the 
covenant  which  he  made  with  them  in  Horeb."  Not 
that  we  are  to  suppose  there  was  ever  a  different  way 
of  salvation.  l4ie  Decalogue  itself  begins  (like  the 
new  covenant)  with  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God."  But, 
unlike  the  new  covenant,  it  makes  no  provision  whereby 
Israel  may  keep  the  laws  arising  out  oi  the  relationship. 
The  new  covenant  not  only  asserts  the  relationship,  but 
provides  the  means  whereby  men  may  walk  wortnv  of 
it.  "  I  will  put  my  laws  in  their  mind,  and  write  tnem 
in  their  heart."    (See  Note  on  chap.  xxix.  13.) 
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If 0868  Encourages 


DEUTERONOMY,  XXXI. 


the  People  and  Joshua, 


over  Jordan  to  go  to  possess  it.  (^)  *  I 
call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day 
against  jou,  tliat  I  have  set  before  you 
life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing : 
therefore  choose  life,  that  both  thou 
and  thy  seed  may  lire:  (^>that  thou 
mayest  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  that 
thou  mayest  obey  his  voice,  and  that 
thou  mayest  cleave  unto  him :  for  he  is 
thy  Ufe,  and  the  length  of  thy  days: 
that  thou  mayest  dwell  in  the  land 
which  the  Loed  sware  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to 
give  them. 

CHAJPTEE  XXXL— (DAnd  Moses 
went  and  spake  these  words  unto  all 
Israel.  (^)And  he  said  unto  them,  I  am 
an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  this 
day;  I  can  no  more  go  out  and  come 
in:  also  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me, 
^Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan. 
^^^The  Lord  thy  God,  he  will  go  over 
before  thee,  and  he  will  destroy  these 
nations  from  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
possess  them :  and  Joshua,  he  shall  go 


'«  ch.4.: 


b  Nam.  SOl  12 ;  cli. 
8.  sr.        _ . 


I  c  Num.  S*.  21. 


d  ch.  7.  S. 


over  before  thee,  ^as  the  Lord  hath  said. 
^^>  And  the  Lorb  shall  do  unto  them  as 
he  did  to  Sihon  and  to  Oe,  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  and  unto  the  land  of  them, 
whom  he  destroyed.  ^^)  And  ^the  Lori> 
shall  give  them  up  before  your  &ce, 
that  ye  may  do  unto  them  according 
unto  all  the  commandments  which  I 
have  commanded  you.  ^^)  Be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage,  fear  not,  nor 
be  afraid  of  them:  for  the  Lord  thy 
God,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  with  thee ; 
he  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

(^)  And  Moses  called  unto  Joshua,  and 
said  unto  him  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel, 
Be  strong  and  of  a  ^ood  courage:  for 
thou  must  go  with  this  people  unto  the 
land  which  the  Lord  hath  sworn  unto 
their  fathers  to  give  them ;  and  thou 
shalt  cause  them  to  inherit  it.  (^)  And 
the  Lord,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  before 
thee ;  he  will  be  with  thee,  he  will  not 
fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee :  fear  not, 
neither  be  dismayed. 

(^>  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  de- 
livered it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of 


It  is  only  in  the  power  of  this  principle  that  Moses, 
in  the  exliortation  which  he  founds  on  this  statement 
of  the  way  of  righteousness  throogh  faith,  could  say  as 
he  did  in  Terse  19,  "  therefore  choose  life." 

(20)  He  is  thy  life,  and  the  length  of  thy 
days. — This  is  the  Old  Testament  form  of  a  well-known 
saying  in  the  New  Testament,  which  mny  yet  be  fulfilled 
in  Israel,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  Ho  that 
l)elieyeth  in  mc,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ; 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  bclieveth  in  me  shall  never 
die  "  (John  xi.  25,  26). 

XXXI. 

Verses  1 — 8.  Moses  Resigns  his  Charge  as 
Leader  to  Joshua. 

(1)  And  Moses  went  and  spake.— The  expression 
is  unusual.  Possibly  it  means  '*  went  on  tospeaf."  The 
Palestine  Tar^um  has,  "He  went  into  the  house  of 
instruction  and  spake.''  The  LXX.  have  apparently 
preserved  a  different  reading,  and  say,  "And  Moses 
made  an  end  of  speaking  these  words  '*  (like  chap,  xxxii. 
45),  as  if  the  Hebrew  were  vay^cal  instead  of  vay-yelek, 
A  transposition  of  two  letters  would  make  aU  the 
difference. 

(2)  I  am  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old 
this  day ;  I  oan  no  more  go  ont  and  oome 
in. — The  description  of  Moses'  death  in  chap,  xxziv. 
7,  says,  "  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated."  Yet  he  may  have  felt  within  himself  that  his 
work  was  done.  "  I  have  no  louj^or  authority,  for  the 
authority  is  taken  from  me  and  given  into  the  hand  of 
Joshua  "  is  one  interpretation.  And  it  suits  with  what 
follows.  "The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  shalt 
not  go  over  this  Jordan." 

(3)  The  Lord  thy  Ood,  he  will  go  over  be- 
"fore  thee  .  .  •  Jdshua,  he  shall  go  over  before 


thee.— Can  it  be  accidental  that  Jehovah  and  Joshua 
are  spoken  of  in  exactly  the  same  language,  and  that 
there  is  no  distinguishing  conjunction  between  them, 
the  "and"  of  the  English  Version  beii^  supplied? 
^'Jehovah,  He  is  going  over;  Joshua,  he  is  going 
over."  YerbaUy,  the  two  are  as  much  identified  as 
'*  The  God  who  fed  me  all  mv  life  long  unto  this  daj, 
the  Angel  that  redeemed  me  from  all  evil "  (€ren.  xlviii. 
15, 16).  The  prophetical  truth  of  this  identification  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  missed. 

(4)  As  he  did  to  Sihon  and  to  Og.— The  value 
of  these  two  conquests,  before  Israel  passed  the  Jordan,, 
was  inestimable,  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  per- 
severe. 

(5)  According  unto  all  the  commandments.— 
The  Hebrew  word  for  **  conuuandments "  is  in  tho 
singular,  Mitzvah,  the  principle  of  nation. 

ip)  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage^  fear 
not,  nor  be  afraid. — Here  this  is  addressed  to  the 
people  in  the  plural  number.  The  same  thing  is  said 
to  Joshua  in  the  next  verse. 

(7, 8)  And  Moses  called  unto  Joshua.— In  these 
words  Moses  formally  delivers  the  charge  of  the  people 
to  Joshua,  to  lead  them  over  Jordan. 

He  will  not  fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee. — 
Repeated  by  Jehovah  Himself  (Josh.  i.  5).  *'  Will  not 
let  thee  go"  is  the  exact  meaning  of  "fail"  here. 
Comp.  chap.  ix.  14, "  let  me  alone." 

Verses  9—13.  Mosss  Resigns  his  Chabqe  as 
Lawgiyeb  to  the  Priests. 

(0-u)  ^jcLd  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered 
it  unto  the  priests  .  •  •  And  .  .  •  commanded 
them,  saying  •  .  .  thou  shalt  read.— This  mast 
be  distingoished  from  the  deliverance  of  the  "  book**  to 
the  Levites  in  verses  25, 26.   The  deliverance  here  mas^ 
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77(6  Reading  of  Uie  Law. 


DEUTERONOMY,  XXXI. 


Mo8e^  Death  Announced, 


Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of 
Israel.  ^^^^And  Moses  commanded  them, 
saying,  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years, 
in  the  solemnity  of  the  *year  of  release, 
in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  ^^^  when  all 
Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  the  place  which  he  shall 
choose,  thou  shalt  read  this  law  before 
all  Israel  in  their  hearing.  <^)Grather 
the  people  together,  men,  and  women, 
und  children,  and  thy  stiunger  that  is 
within  thy  gates,  that  they  may  hear, 
and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  observe  to  do  all 
the  words  of  this  law :  <^)  and  that  their 
children,  which  have  not  known  any 
things  maj  hear,  and  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  your  God,  as  long  as  ye  live  in 
the  land  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to 
possess  it. 

<^^>And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Behold,  thy  days  approach  that  thou 


a  ch.  IS.  I. 


I  Heb.,  Ne  tfoirif. 


2  Btb^Jtnd  fhem. 


must  die :  call  Joshua,  and  present 
yourselves  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  I  may  give  him  a  charge. 
And  Moses  and  Joshua  went,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation.  (^*)And  the  Lord 
appeared  in  the  tabernacle  in  a  pillar  of 
a  cloud:  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud 
stood  over  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 

(^^)And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Behold,  thou  shalt  ^  sleep  with  thy 
fathers ;  and  this  people  will  rise  up, 
and  go  a  whoring  after  the  gods  of  the 
strangers  of  the  land,  whither  they  go 
to  be  among  them,  and  will  forsake  me, 
and  break  my  covenant  which  I  have 
made  with  them.  ^^^^Then  my  anger 
shall  be  kindled  against  them  in  that 
day,  and  I  will  forsake  them,  and  I  will 
hide  my  face  from  them,  and  they  shall 
be  devoured,  and  many  evils  and  trou- 
bles shall  *  befall  them ;  so  that  they 
will  say  in  that  day,  Are  not  these  evils 


lie  understood  as  a  charge  and  a  trost  conveyed  to 
the  priests,  making  them  responsible  for  the  "  reading 
of  the  law/'  and  &r  the  instruction  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  special  duty  of  the  priests.  They  are  said  to 
**  bear  "  the  ark  of  the  oovenant  here ;  not  because  thev 
ahnm  carried  it  (they  did  sometimes,  as  in  Josh,  iii.}, 
hut  because  they  were  responsible  for  it,  just  as  they 
were  also  responsible  for  the  exposition  of  the  kw 
(chap.  XTii.  9).  This  is  another  example  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  priests  and  Levites  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy. 

(10,11)  ^t  the  end  of  every  seven  years. 
in  the  .  .  .  year  of  release,  in  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  .  .  .  thou  shalt  read  this 
lav. — ^The  fulfihnent  of  this  command,  as  far  as  the 
reading  of  the  hiw  is  concerned,  is  described  in 
Josh.  Yiii.  34,  35 ;  and  ap^  "  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nades'*  in  Neh.  viii.  That  the  law  read  on  these 
occasions  was  especially  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
appears  from  the  Talmudical  treatise  Sotah  (p.  41), 
where  the  reading  of  it  by  the  king  is  described 
as  beginning  with  chap.  i.  1 :  "These  are  the  words." 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  story  is  told  of  Agrippa 
that  he  wept  when  he  came  to  chap.  xYii.  15,  *'Thou 
mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee.  But  they  said, 
"  Fear  not,  Agrippa,  thou  art  our  brother,"  and  he  then 
finished  the  readmg.  It  was  read  from  a  platform 
erected  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple.  From  this  pas- 
aaee  it  is  clear  that  the  "  reading^'  was  understooa  to 
refer  roecially  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

(W)  That  their  children  .  .  .  niay  hear.—It  is 
obrious  from  this  that  the  existence  of  many  copies  of 
the  law  was  not  contemplated  by  the  writer.  Oomp. 
ehap.  vi.  6,  7 :  '*  These  words  shall  be  in  thine  heart, 
and  thou  shaU  teach  them,'^ 

Verses  14 — 23.  Joshua  is  Appointed  by 
Jehovah  to  Moses'  Place. 

*  a^)  Thy  days  approach  that  thou  must  die : 
oall  Joflhna,  and  present  yoorselves.— What 
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Moses  had  already  done  before  Israel  (verses  I — 8)  is 
now  ratified  by  Jenovah  to  Joshua  and  Moses. 

Moses  and  Joshua  went. — We  may  compare  this 
scene  with  that  which  is  described  in  Num.  xx.  25—28, 
when  Aaron  and  Eleazar  went  up  to  Mount  Hor,  in 
order  that  the  priesthood  might  be  transferred  fh)m 
one  to  the  other.  Elijah  and  Elisha,  in  like  manner, 
went  together  over  Jordan,  when  Elijah  was  about  to 
depart  (2  Kings  ii.).  For  the  last  time  it  is  recorded 
here  that  Jehovah  met  Moses  face  to  face  in  the 
tabernacle.  Their  next  meeting  was  on  Mount  Nebo, 
and  the  next  *•  within  the  veil !  ** 

(ie.19)  Behold,  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy 
fathers  .  .  .  now  therefore  write  ye  this  song. 
— This  prophecy  that  the  children  of  Israel  would 
forsake  Jehovah  and  break  His  covenant  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  His  dealings  with  them 
as  a  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  in  Holy 
Scripture  that  our  Creator  is  not  like  the  man  in  our 
Lard's  parable,  who  "  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth 
not  down  first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  hath 
sufficient  to  finish  it."  When  He  chose  Israel  to  be 
His  people,  He  knew  the  risk  of  doing  so,  and  He  pro- 
vided for  it  beforehand.  Not  less  when  He  said,  "  Jjet 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  lihenessj**  did  He 
provide  the  means  of  forming  in  us  the  Divine  character 
by  all  that  Christ  has  done.  The  fall  is  recorded  in 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  Redemption  and  restora- 
tion are  exhioited  in  type  and  symbol  in  the  second 
chapter.  God  brought  Israel  into  Canaan  in  fuU  fore- 
knowledge of  what  the  people  would  become  when 
there. 

a«)  And  break  my  covenant.— With  this,  con- 
trast Judges  ii.  1 :  "I  said,  I  wiU  never  break  my 
covenant  with  you."  The  phrases  are  identical  in 
Hebrew.  Comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  13 :  "  If  we  believe  not,  yet 
He  abideth  faithful :  He  cannot  deny  Himself." 

(17)  Are  not  these  eyils  come  upon  us,  be- 
cause our  God  is  not  among  us  P— A  confession 
made  freely  by  them  at  this  present  day. 


T/ie  Song  to  TtsU^ 


DEUTERONOMY,  XXXI. 


agavM%  Hw  People, 


come  upon  us,  because  our  God  is  not 
among  us  ?  ^^^  And  I  will  surely  hide  my 
face  in  that  day  for  all  the. evils  which 
they  shall  have  wrought,  in  that  they 
are  turned  unto  other  gods.  <^)Now 
therefore  write  ye  this  song  for  you, 
and  teach  it  the  children  of  Israel:  put 
it  in  their  mouths,  that  this  song  may  be 
a  witness  for  me  against  the  children  of 
Israel.  ^^)  For  when  I  shall  have  brought 
them  into  the  land  which  I  sware  unto 
their  fathers,  that  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey ;  and  they  shall  have  eaten 
and  filled  themselves,  and  waxen  fat; 
then  will  they  turn  unto  other  gods, 
and  serve  them,  and  provoke  me,  and 
break  my  covenant.  (2^>And  it  shall 
come  to>8,  when  many  evils  and 
troubles  are  befallen  them,  that  this 
song  shall  testify  i  against  them  as  a 
witness;  for  it  shall  not  be  forgotten 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  seed :  for  I 
know  their  imagination  which  they  *go 
about,  even  now,  before  I  have  brought 
them  into  the  land  which  I  sware. 


1  Ueb.tHfore. 


S  Heb.  do. 


a  Josh.  1. 6. 


(22)  Moses  therefore  wrote  this  song  the 
same  dav,  and  taught  it  the  children  of 
Israel.  ^^)  And  he  gave  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun  a  charge,  and  said,  '  Be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage :  for  thou  shalt 
bring  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
land  which  I  sware  imto  them :  and  I 
will  be  with  thee. 

(2*)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 
had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words 
of  this  law  in  a  book,  untU  they  were 
finished,  (^)  that  Moses  commanded  the 
Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lorb,  saying,  (^)  Take 
this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the 
side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
LoBD  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there 
for  a  witness  against  thee.  ^^^Fot  I 
know  thy  rebellion,  and  thy  stiff  neck : 
behold,  while  I  am  yet  ahve  with  jrou 
this  day,  ye  have  been  rebellious  agamst 
the  Lord;  and  how  much  more  after 
my  death  P  <^)  Gather  unto  me  all  the 
elders  of  your  tribes,  and  your  officers, 
that  I  may  speak  these  words  in  their 


(18)  I  will  surely  hide  my  face.—"  As  though  I 
did  not  see  (them)  in  their  distress  "  (Bashi). 

(IS)  Put  it  in  their  mouths,  that  this  song 
may  be  a  witness. — This  method  of  perpetuating 
the  tmth  was  even  better  adapted  to  the  times  and  to 
the  condition  of  the  people  than  the  delivery  of  a 
written  law.  It  was  not  possible  to  multiply  copies  of 
the  law  among  them  to  any  great  extent;  but  the 
rhythmical  form  of  the  song  would  make  it  easy  to 
be  retained  in  their  memories.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Samuel,  the  first  person  who  (so  far  as  we 
know)  effected  anything  of  importance  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  religious  education  in 
Israel,  employed  the  same  means  for  the  purpose,  viz., 
psalms  and  spiritual  songs.  The  first  companies  of 
prophets  were  evidently  singers  and  minstrels  (sec 
1  Sam.  X.  5,  6,  xix.  20-— 24);  hence  their  remarkable 
influence  over  Saul.  And  if  they  taught  the  psalms  to 
the  people,  as  thev  learnt  them  under  Samuel  and 
David— especially  nistorical  psalms,  like  the  78th, 
105th,  and  lOBth — a  very  efficacious  means  of  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  God  in  Israel  was  in  their 
hands. 

(21)  This  song  .  .  .  shall  not  be  forgotten 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  seed.— And  it  is  not 
forgotten  now.  St.  Paul  made  special  use  of  it  in 
the  last  da^s  of  the  second  Temple.  Tliis  song  is  a 
favourite  piece  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  this  day.  Kashi 
observes:  *'This  is  a  promise  to  Israel  that  the  law 
shall  not  be  utterly  forgotten  by  their  seed." 

I  know  their  imagination.—Heb.,  yetzer,  the 
same  word  employed  in  €^n.  vi.  5,  viii.  21.  It  is  the 
word  commonly  used  in  Rabbinical  literature  for  the 
evil  nature  or  good  nature  in  any  man.  The  nature 
which  they  are  forming,  or  making,  this  day,  would  be 
a  literal  rendering  of  the  sentence  in  this  verse.  And 
yet  with  all  this.  He  made  Balaam  say,  "  He  hath 
not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob  nor  seen  perverseness  in 


Israel"  (Num.  xxiii.  21).  Oomp.  1  Ghron.  xxviii.  9, 
"The  Lord  .  .  .  understandeth  all  the  imaginoHons 
of  the  thoughts,"  and  Ps.  ciii.  14,  *'  He  knoweth  our 
frame  (yetter) ;  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 

<23)  And  he  (Jehovah)  gave  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  a  charge.— This  is  the  first  record  of  QQd*s 
direct  communion  with  Joshua.  He  was  with  Moses 
on  the  mount  during  the  first  forty  days,  and  '*  departed 
not  out  of  the  Tabernacle"  when  they  came  down 
(Exod.  xxiv.  13,  xxxiii.  11).  But  we  have  no  note  of 
any  Divine  communication  made  to  Joshua  apart  from 
Moses  before  this.  It  ratifies  Joshua*s  appointment  as 
leader  of  Israel 

Be  strong  .  .  .— Comp.  Josh.  i.  2,  6. 

Yerses  24 — 28.  Delitebt  of  the  Books  of 
Moses  to  the  Lbtites. 

(24)  When  Hoses  had  made  an  end  of  writ- 
ing.— ^This  means  the  completion  of  the  books  of 
Moses  as  he  delivered  them  to  Israel;  not  merely 
Deuteronomy,  as  above,  in  verse  9,  but  the  whole,  in- 
cluding the  soug  mentioned  in  verse  22.  The  song* 
was  probably  the  end  of  the  book  as  delivered  to  them 
by  Moses. 

In  a  book.— '-4Z-»epfcery  upon  a  roll.  The  Penta- 
teuch is  written  upon  a  single  roll  to  this  day. 

(25)  The  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark.— Ob. 
serve  this,  and  comp.  verse  9,  above. 

W  In  the  side  of  the  ark.— More  literally,  beside. 
Bashi  says,  "  The  wise  men  of  Israel  differ  about  this 
in  the  treatise  Baba  Bathra  (in  the  Talmud).  Some 
of  them  say  there  was  a  leaf  or  slab  projecting  from 
the  ark  outside,  and  there  the  book  was  placed.  Others 
say  that  it  was  placed  beside  the  tables  of  the  covenant 
in  the  ark  itself." 

(^)  Oather  unto  me  all  the  elders.— In  like 
manner  Joshua  gave  a  special  charge  to  the  elders  at 
the  close  of  his  Ufe  (Josh,  xxiii.). 
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xxx: 


The  Sang  of  Moses. 


ears,  and  call  heayen  and  earth  to  record 
against  them.  (^>  For  I  know  that  after 
my  death  ye  will  ntterly  corrupt  yoi*r- 
seives,  and  turn  aside  from  the  way 
which  I  hare  commanded  yon ;  and  evU 
will  befall  yon  in  the  latter  days ;  be- 
cause ye  win  do  eyil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  to  proyoke  him  to  anger  through 
the  work  of  your  hands. 

<^)  And  Moses  spake  in  the  ears  of  all 
the  congregation  of  Israel  the  words  of 
this  song,  until  they  were  ended. 

CHAPTER    XXXn.— (DGiye  ear,0 


S  Or,  tbafc  tlwTBre 
tiMiM  their  Not. 


ye  heayens,  and  I  will  speak ;  and  hear, 

0  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth.  (2)  jiy 
doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my 
speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the 
small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as 
the  showers  upon  the  grass :  (^)  because 

1  will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 
ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 
<*>  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect : 
for  all  his  ways  are  judgment:  a  God 
of  truth  and  without  iniquity,  just  and 
right  is  he. 

(5)1  They  haye  corrupted  themselyes, 
'their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children : 


(^)  In  the  latter  days. — ^A  not  imcommon  pro- 
pbetlcal  ezpTCMion,  used  with'  some  considen^le  lati- 
tade.  It  ocean  for  the  first  time  in  Gren.  zHx.  1. 
(See  also  Num.  xziv.  14  and  chap.  iv.  30. )  Some  wonld 
refer  it  to  the  "days  of  tlie  Messiah,  and  make  it 
almost  a  technical  term.  Bat  a  comparison  of  these 
&w  passages  will  show  that  it  cannot  he  tied  strictly  to 
any  one  period. 

(SO)  And  HoBes  spake  .  .  .  the  words  of  this 
song. — ^The  exodos  d  Israel  begins  and  ends  with  a 
song  of  Moses.  The  song  of  Exod.  xv.  is  osnally  re- 
ferrad  to  as  the  "  Song  of  Moses/*  and  is  thoaght  to  be 
intended  in  Bev.  xv.  3,  4.  Bat  there  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  Ber.  xy.  3  and  Dent,  xxxii.  3,  4, 
which  see. 


(^)  Oive  ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak; 
and  hear,  O  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth. 
— Comp.  the  opening  of  Isa.  i.  2,  which  is  almost  idon. 
tieaL  excepting  that  the  two  words  for  *' hearing"  are 
transMsea. 

(*)  My  doctrine. — Or,  my  learning,  that  which  I 
receive — a  not  yeiy  common,  bat  beaatif  al  expression 
in  the  Hebrew,  lirerything  that  comes  down  from 
the  **  Father  of  lights  '^  is  handed  on  by  one  heavenly 
messenger  to  another,  nntil  it  falls  npon  the  heart  of 
man,  in  jast  that  form  in  which  he  can  best  receire  it. 
The  Son  of  Qod  says,  "  My  doctrine  is  not  Mine,  bat 
His  that  sent  Ma"  "  I  speak  that  which  I  have  seen 
with  my  Father."  Of  the  Holy  Spirit  He  says,  **  He 
shall  receive  of  Mine  and  shall  show  it  nnto  yon.'*  The 
apostles  speak  "ia  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth."  The  parallels  of  the  verse  appear  to  be 
these  :-7M7 1^"^^  ^ball  drop  as  the  rain;  My  speech 
shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  sweeping  showers  apon 
the  tender  herb,  as  the  muUiiude  of  drops  upon  the 
grass.  'The  "  small  rain  "  of  the  Anthorised  v  ersion 
iwints  to  a  different  andprobably  nntenable  derivation 
of  the  Hebrew  word.  The  rain  is  more  definite  than 
the  dew,  and  therefore  the  first  word  in  the  second  half 
of  the  verse  shonld  be  stronger  than  the  second,  and 
not  vice  versa.  The  tender  herb  jost  sprouting  can 
bear  heavier  showers  than  the  grown  grass. 

••  For  (or  when)  it  is  the  Name  JEHOVAH  that  I  utter ; 
Give  7e  greatness  to  our  God." 

M)  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect :  for 
all  his  ways  are  judgment :  a  God  of  truth 
aiid  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he.— 
Xo  sncli  combination  of  all  the  words  for  uprightness, 


sineeriJbit  equity,  and  reliabilvty  is  to  be  f onnd  elsewhere 
in  all  Scriptnre.  This  is  the  character  of  the  Bock, 
This  name  of  God  ( Tzwr)  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  song.  The  word  occurs  first  in  Exod.  xvii., 
where  the  Kock  in  Horeb  was  smitten;  "and  that 
Rock  was  Christ.*'  From  that  time  we  find  that 
the  Tei^  names  of  the  leaders  in  Israel  embody  this 
confession.  Elisiir,  my  Grod  is  a  Bock ;  Zurishaddai, 
the  Almighty  is  my  Rock ;  and  Pedahsur,  redeemed  by 
the  Rock  (Nam.  L  5,  6,  10),  are  examples.  So  excla> 
sively  is  the  term  in  Hebrew  (Tziir  or  Helaah)  need  in 
this  sense,  that  no  man  is  ever  described  by  it  in  the 
Old  Testament.  And  the  LXX.,  in  this  sonj^  and 
in  many  other  places,  do  not  translate  it  at  aS,  bat 

?'ve  it  as  Ood  (Bt^s).  In  other  places  the  word  Fetra 
ever  Petros)  is  employed.  Tms  fact  convinces  me 
that  the  Petra  of  lutt.  xvi.  18  could  onlv  have  been 
understood  by  Jews  as  denoting  Deity ;  aaa  that  it  not 
only  referred  to  Christ,  but  to  Christ  as  Ood.  No  other 
interpretation  will  suit  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture. 
This  fourth  verse,  like  the  thiiS,  is  a  stAuza  of  four 
lines.  The  first  line  is  answered  by  the  third,  and  the 
second  line  by  the  fonrth. 


(5). 


He  (Israel)  hath  destrojed  himself. 
Their  nndutifolness.*  that  is  their  blot 
A  froward  and  crooked  generation  I " 
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These  first  two  lines  are  fipven  up  as  hopeless  by  many 
interpreters,  not  because  the  words  are  oifficult  of  trans- 
lation, but  from  the  great  variety  of  possible  interpreta- 
tions. After  careful  consideration  of  the  passage  with  a 
learned  Christian  Hebrew,t  I  venture  to  propound  this 
as  the  true  translation.  It  is  substarUially  identical  with 
that  of  the  English  margin.  The  Hebrew  consists  of  five 
words  only  (1)  "  He-hath-corrnpted  (2)  to-him  (3)  not 
(4)  his-sons  (5)  their  blemish."  That  the  first  two  ought 
to  be  taken  together,  if  the  text  is  correct,  seems 
ceriain.  The  same  construction  is  found  in  Num. 
xxxii.  15,  **  ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people,*'  and  also 
in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  10,  «*to  destroy  the  city.'*  As  to 
the^  third  and  fourth  words,  we  have  thought  that 
their  trae  relation  is  the  same  which  we  find  in 
verse  21,  a  "  not-God,"  and  a  "  not-people,"  and  also 
in  verse  6,  "not-wise."  In  like  manner  Israel  are 
in  this  verse  called  "  not-sons  of  His."  Their  not- 
sonship,  their  unfilial,  undutiful,  nngodly  behaviour  to 
Him  who  is  the  perfection  of  truth  and  sincerity,  a  very 
Rock  of  fidelity  to  them,  that  is  their  great  blemish. 

*  IJteraUj,  theu  are  no  sons  to  Him.    (Comp.  vene  20.) 

t  Mr.  Bemhard  Maimon,  to  whom  I  desire  onoe  for  all  to 

express  my  ereat  obligations  for  assistance  in  this  and  manj 

other  difflcultiott. 
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ihey  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  genera- 
tion. <•)  Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord, 
O  foolish  people  and  unwise?  is  not  he 
thy  father  that  hath  bought  thee  ?  hath 
he  not  made  thee,  and  established  thee? 
<^)  Bemember  the  days  of  old,  con- 
aider  the  years  of  ^  many  generations  : 
ask  thy  father,  and  he  will  shew  thee ; 
thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee. 
W  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the 
nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  sepa- 
rated the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the 
botmds  of  the  people  according  to  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel. 


1  Heb.,  genfratlcn 
and  {feneration. 


S  neb.,  eord. 


9   Or,    c<nHpa$»ed  [ 
him  ttbont. 


(^)  For  the  Lobd's  portion  is  his  people; 
Jacob  is-  the  'lot  of  his  inheritance. 
<^^)  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and 
in  the  waste  howling  wilderness;  he 
^  led  him  about,  he  instructed  him,  he 
kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  (^^)As 
an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth 
over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on 
her  wings :  ^^)  so  the  Lord  alone  did 
lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange  god 
with  him.  <^)  He  made  him  ride  on 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,  that  he 
might  eat  the  increase  of  the  fields; 


He  has  said,  "Israel  is  my  son,  eyen my  firstborn."  But 
all  Israel's  behaviour  ^ives  Him  the  lie.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  descriptions — ^the  &ithfnl  God  of  verse 
4,  and  the  unfaithful  children  of  verse  5 — ^is  the  cardinid 
l)oint  in  the  verse.  In  the  form  of  the  expression,  lo- 
b'indv  is  strictly  parallel  to  the  Lo-ammi  of  Hosea  i.  9. 
The  **froward  and  crooked  generation  "  supplies  two 
words  to  Ps.  xyiii.  26,  "  with  the  frotoard  thou  wilt 
shew  ihyaelf  froward."  Compare  also  the  context  of 
the  two  passages.  Many  other  interpretations  have 
been  proposed,  and  some  haye  altered  the  text.  I  beliere 
the  teat  to  be  correct,  and  that  this  is  the  true  meaning. 


(«) 


"  It  is  Jehovah  that  ye  roquite  thus  I 
A  people  foolish  and  unwise  I 
Is  not  He  thy  Father  that  hath  gotten  thee  ? 
He  made  thee  and  establi^eth  thee.** 


The  first  line  is  an  exclamatory  question.  A  question 
and  an  exclamation  have  the  same  name  in  the  Kabbini- 
cal  writings.  "  Hath  gotten  "  in  the  third  line  is  the 
ffame  expression  which  Ere  used  (in  Qen.  iv.  1)  at  the 
1)irth  of  Cain,  and  occurs  also  in  that  magnificent  saving 
iu  the  history  of  Wisdom,  Prov.  tUL  22,  '*  The  Lord 
begat  me  (as)  the  beginning  of  his  way." 

(7)  The  fourfold  division  of  this  verse  is  manifest*. 

(8, 9)  Comp.  chap.  xxL  16. 

'*  When  the  Most  Hii?h  made  nations  to  inherit. 
When  He  narted  the  sons  of  Adam, 
He  set  the  bounds  of  the  peoples. 
According  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 
For  the  portion  of  Jehovah  is  His  people, 
Jacob  the  cord  *  of  His  inheritance  " 

The  allusion  is  to  the  dispeTsion  from  Babel  (G^.  x.,  xi.). 
The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  reckon  seventy  nations 
and  languages  in  that  dispersion.  Seventy  members  of 
Jacob*s  nousehold  went  down  into  Egypt.  And  literally 
1  hey  interpret  this  passage  to  mean  that  in  dividing  the 
Unds  to  the  peoples,  Jehovah  left  room  for  His  own,  so 
that  they  might  inherit  the  promised  land  without  any 
undue  pressure  upon  other  nations.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  children  of  Lot  and  Esau  were  carefully  pre- 
served from  disturbance  by  Israel  (chap.  ii.).  But  this 
is  the  bare  literal  interpretation.  The  true  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  given  by  St.  Paul  in  his  speech  at 
Athens :  '*  He  determined  (for  all  nations)  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  setting  of  the  boundaries  of  their 
habitation,  that  they  might  seek  the  Lord.'*  The  nations 
were  so  diisposed  in  the  world,  and  so  devdoped,  that 
each  might  have  its  opportunity  of  seeking  Jehovah,  in 
due  season,  through  contact  with  His  people — *'  if,  as 
was  certainly  not  impossible,  they  might  feel  after  Him 
and  find  Him,  who  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us.  For  we 


are  even  His  offspring."  Hence  He  appoints  our  in- 
heritance.  With  some  such  thought  as  this,  the  LXX. 
translate  the  latter  half  of  verse  o, ''  He  set  the  bounds 
of  the  peoples  according  to  the  number  of  the  angela  of 
Ood.**  The  chosen  people  were  to  be  His  messenger!) 
to  the  nations.  He  chose  Israel  for  His  own  portion, 
that  through  them  He  might  inherit  the  world.  And 
yet  in  the  face  of  this  glorious  calling  and  mission,  the 
undutif  111  behaviour  of  Israel  was  their  one  great  blot. 
They  had  only  to  accept  the  position  already  prepared 
for  them,  and  they  refused ! 

W  The  whole  of  this  verse  is  in  the  pictorial  present 
in  the  Hebrew — 

'*  He  flndeth  him  in  a  desert  land. 
In  a  waste  howling  wilderness : 
He  oompasseth  him  about,  He  instraoteth  him. 
He  guardeth  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye." 

He  found  him. — This  beautiful  expression  is  com- 
mon to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  a  description 
of  €k>d's  first  revelation  of  Himself  to  man.  In  the 
case  of  Hagar  it  is  written  (Qen.  xvi.  7),  "  the  angel  of 
Jehovah /ottful  her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wdder- 
ness."  Concerning  Jacob,  that  "  He  fotmd  him  in 
Bethel,"  when  Jacob  said  *'  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
place,  and  I  knew  it  not "  (Hosea  xii.  4 ;  Gen.  xxviii. 
16).  A  series  of  similar  passages  is  closed  by  the 
three  examples  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  money,  and 
the  son  that  had  been  lost,  and  woe  found  (Luke  xv.). 

He  led  him  about. — The  commoner  meaning  i» 

S' ven  in  the  margin.  Bashi  has  this  remark : "  He  caused 
em  to  abide  round  about  His  glory  (Sheehinah),  tlie 
tent  of  the  congregation  in  the  middle,  and  four  stan- 
dards on  the  four  sides.'* 

(11, 12)    "  Ab  an  eaerle  awakeneth  her  nest, 
Over  her  younir  she  broodeth. 
She  spreadeth  out  her  wings,  she  taketh  up 

each  one  of  them. 
She  beareth  him  on  her  pinions  : 
Jehovah  alone  leadeth  him. 
And  a  stranger-god  is  not  with  Him." 

The  eagle  in  Hebrew  is  masculine.  He  is  one  of  the 
creatures  that  is  honoured  with  a  description  by  the  Ujm 
of  Jehovah  Himself  in  Job  xxxix.  27 — 30.  ButbcAuti- 
f ul  as  the  simile  and  the  description  in  these  jplaces  are, 
they  are  surpassed  in  gentleness  by  our  Saviour  when 
He  says,  "How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
children  together,  cw  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
under  her  toings,  and  ye  would  not  *'  (Luke  xiii.  34). 

Fluttereth.— Or,  broodeth,  \a  the  word  in  (]^n.  i.  2, 
the  Spirit  of  God  brooding  over  the  face  of  the  waters. 

(13,  U)  q^e  verbs  again  are  all  present.  "  He  maketh 
him  to  ride,"  Ac 
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and  he  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of 
the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock ; 
<^^  butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep, 
with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the 
breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats,  with  the 
fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat ;  and  thou  didst 
drink  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape. 

(15)  But  Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and 
kicked:  thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art 
grown  thick,  thou  art  covered  wilhfaU 
ne88;  then  he  forsook  God  which  made 
him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  Bock  of 
his  salvation.  <^^)They  provoked  him 
to  jealousy  with  strange  gods,  with 
abominations  provoked  they  him  to 
anger.  <*^)They  sacrificed  unto  devils, 
^  not  to  God ;  to  gods  whom  they  knew 
not,  to  new  aads  that  came  newly  up, 
whom  your  nithers  feared  not.  <^>0f 
the  Bock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  un- 
mindful, and  hast  forgotten  God  that 
formed  thee. 


1  Or.  which  were 
nolQifd. 


3  Or,  iMpited. 


a  Rom.  la  9. 


t  Or,  haXk  hunud. 


A   Or,    hatk    COM- 
tumtd. 


1 


<^)And  when  the  Lobd  saw  it,  he 
^abhorred  them,  because  of  the  provoking 
of  his  sons,  and  of  his  daughters. 
<^>And  he  said,  I  wiU  hide  my  face 
from  them,  I  will  see  what  their  end 
shall  he :  for  they  are  a  very  frx)ward 
generation,  children  in  whom  is  no 
faith.  ^^^  They  have  moved  me  to 
jealousy  with  that  which  is  not  God; 
they  have  provoked  me  to  anger  with 
their  vanities :  and  *  I  will  move  them 
to  jealousy  with  those  which  are  not  a 
people;  I  will  provoke  them  to  anger 
with  a  foolish  nation. 

(ss)  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger, 
and  '  shall  burn  unto  the  lowest  heU, 
and  ^  shall  consume  the  earth  with  her 
increase,  and  set  on  fire  the  foundations 
of  the  mountains.  <^)  I  will  heap  mis- 
chiefs upon  them;  I  will  spend  mine 
arrows  upon  them.  ^)  They  shall  he 
burnt  with  hunger,  and  devoured  with 


M  Kidneys  of  wheat. -The  metaplior  is  literally 
translated  from  the  Hebrew.  The  kidneys  are  enclosed 
in  the  very  best  of  the  fat  of  the  animal,  fat  that  was 
stricilj  reserved  for  God's  altar  by  the  Levitical  Law. 

(15)  Jeshurun  is  a  diminative — a  term  of  endear- 
ment. Either  "  the  child  of  the  npri^^ht,"  or  "  the  be. 
loved  Israel."  The  letters  of  the  oimmntive  of  Israel, 
if  dightly  abbreviated,  would  make  "  Jeshnron."  It  is 
pecouar  to  Deuteronomy  (here  and  in  chap,  xzziii.  5, 
26)  and  Isaiah  (chap.  xliv.  2).  Two  of  the  Targums 
render  the  word bv  "Israel  here.*'  The  third  retains  the 
word  itself.   The  IjXX.  translate  it  '*  the  beloved  one." 

Kicked.— Only  in  1  Sam.  ii.  29 :  '*  Wherefore  kick 
ye  at  my  sacrifice  and  mine  offering  ...  to  make 
yourselves  fat  f  " 

Grown  thick.— As  Behoboam  said,  <'Mv  little 
finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins.''  Both 
these  parallels  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  verse. 

(17)  They  sacrificed  unto  devils,  not  to  Qod.— 
St.  Paul  repeats  this  expression  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20. 

Gk>d8  that  came  newly  up.— Literally,  efc<rf  came 
frora  close  ai  hand.  Compare  the  description  of  the 
idol  in  Isa.  zliv.  15,  easily  made  from  the  firewood ;  and 
see  also  Wisdom  xiiL  13, "  A  carpenter  taking  a  crooked 
piece  of  wood,  and  full  of  knots,  hath  carved  it  dili. 
gently,  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  ** — a  comment 
an  the  passage  in  Isa.  xliv. 

(18)  Of  the  Book  that  begat  thee.—"  The  Hock 
haih  begotten  thee  forgetful,  and  thou  hast  forgotUn 
God  that  travailed  with  thee,*'  is  another  possible 
translation  of  this  verse.  The  expression  in  the 
second  clause  is  found  also  in  Ps.  xc.  2  (a  nrayer  of 
Moses),  "Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
while  Thou  wast  jet  in  travail  with  earth  and  world,  and 
from  eternity  unto  eternity  Thou  art  God  !  "  The  word 
which  I  have  rendered  "  foigetful "  is  usually  taken  as 
tk  verb.  But  the  verb  is  not  found  elsewhere  (Le.,  it  is 
invented  for  the  sake  of  this  passage),  and  the  word 
may  not  impossibly  be  an  adjective. 

09)  The  Iiord  saw  •  .  .  abhorred.— Comp. 
Jer.  xiv.  21. 
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(20)  A  very  firoward  generation.— Literally,  a 
generation  of  perversities. 

Children  in  whom  is  no  faith.  —  Literally. 
children ! — there  is  no  relying  on  them.  (Comp.  chap. 
V.  5.)  Eaith  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  *'  belief  "  ov 
**  confidence,"  but  as  in  the  expression  to  "  keep  faiih,* 
or  to  **  break  faith,"  children  who  wiU  keep  no  faith 
with  one. 

(21)  **  They  have  made  me  jealouB  with  a  no«od ; 
They  have  provoked  me  with  their  vanities : 
And  I  will  make  them  Jealous  with  a  no-people ; 
With  a  fooUflh  nation  will  I  provoke  them." 

St.  Paul  comments  on  this  in  Bom.  x.,  as  proving  that 
Israel  was  informed  of  the  calling  of  tlio  Gentiles,  and 
compares  Isa.  Ixv.  1,  **  1  was  found  of  them  that  sought 
me  not.  I  made  myself  manifest  unto  those  that  in- 
quired not  after  me." 

Bashi  quotes,  x>erhap8  not  quite  inappropriately 
Isa.  xxiii.  13,  and  gives  this  explanation,  "A  no- 
people,"  t.e.,  a  nation  without  a  name;  as  it  is  said. 
"Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans:  this  people 
was  not.** 

(22)  For  a  flre^  is  kindled  in  mine  anger .— 
Quoted  by  Jeremiah  (chap.  xv.  14,  and  comp.  chap, 
xvii.  4). 

The  foundations  of  the  mountains.  — Bashi 
says,  "  Jerusalem,  which  is  founded  on  the  mountains," 
as  it  is  said,  "  Jerusalem,  the  mountains  are  about  her" 
(Ps.  cxxv.  2). 

(23)  Mischiefs.— Literally,  iKs.  Comp.  Ezek.  v.  16  : 
**  1  will  send  upon  them  the  evil  arrows  of  famine  .  .  . 
I  will  increase  the  famine  upon  them." 

(24,85) 

''Consmned*  with  hnn^r,  and  devoured  with  pestilence, 

and  bitter  defltmotion— 
I  will  also  send  the  tooth  of  the  beasts  upon  them,  mith  the 

poison  of  crawling  thinKS  of  the  dast 
Ontaide  the  sword  bereaveth,  and  in  thn  chambers  terror ; 
Both  younff  man  and  maiden,  the  saokling  with  the  man  of 
grey  hairs." 

*  Or,  possibly,  "  RetfoUd  with  hanger,  and/fcf  %vUh  bread  of 
pestilence  and  bitter  aestrttctiqn,"  ftc. 
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1  burning  heat,  and  with  bitter  destruc- 
tion :  I  will  also  send  the  teeth  of  beasts 
upon  them,  with  the  poison  of  ser- 
pents of  the  dust.  ^^^  The  sword  with- 
out, and  terror  ^  within,  shall  ^  destroy 
both  the  joung  man  and  the  virgin,  the 
suckling  also  with  the  man  of  gray 
hairs.  ^^^  I  said,  I  would  scatter  tibem 
into  comers,  I  would  make  the  remem- 
brance of  ihem  to  cease  from  among 
men :  (^7)  were  it  not  that  I  feared  the 
wrath  of  the  enemy,  lest  their  ad- 
versaries should  behave  themselves 
strangely,  arid  lest  they  should  say, 
^Our  hand  is  high,  and  the  Lobd  hath 
not  done  all  tWs.  (^)Por  they  are  a 
nation  void  of  counsel,  neither  is  there 
any  understanding  in  them. 

t®)0  that  they  were  wise,  that  they 
understood  this,  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end !  <*^>  How  should 
'one  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight,  except  their  Bock 


coaU, 


i  Heb_  from  the 
ehambigrt. 


3  Heb^ftereare. 


4  Or,  Ottr  hiph 
handjcmdnot  the 
LOBD,  hath  done 
aUthit. 


a  Josb.  a  la 


5  Or,  Is  worse  than 
the  vine  ^ Sodom, 
Ac 


b  Beelus.  28.  l : 
Bom.  U.  19;  Ucb. 
10.80. 


6  Heb..  hmuL 


had  sold  them,  and  the  Lobd  had  shut 
them  up?  t^^)  For  their  rock  is  not  as. 
our  Bock,  even  our  enemies  themselves 
6ein^  judges.  (®^  For  their  vine  *t«  of 
the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  of  the  fields  of 
GU)morrah:  their  grapes  are  grapes  of 
gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter:  (^) their 
wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons,  and  the 
cruel  venom  of  asps.  (^>  Is  not  this 
laid  up  in  store  with  me,  aTid  sealed  up- 
among  my  treasures  ?  <^^  To  me  be- 
longeth  *  vengeance,  and  recompence; 
their  foot  shall  slide  in  dvs  time:  for 
the  day  of  their  calamity  is  at  hand,, 
and  the  things  that  shall  come  upoir 
them  make  haate. 

(86)  jpqy  ^e  Lobd  shall  judge  his  people^ 
and  repent  himself  for  his  servants,, 
when  he  seeth  that  their  ^power  is  gone, 
and  there  is  none  shut  up,  or  left.  ^^And 
he  shall  say.  Where  are  their  gods,  their 
rock  in  wnom  they  trusted,  <*>  which 
did  eat  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices,  and 


God*8  four  sore  judements  are  all  depicted  here — 
"the  sword,  and  the  umine,  and  the  noisome  beast, 
and  the  pestilence."  With  verse  25  oomp.  Jer.  ziy.  18, 
*'If  I  go  forth  into  the  field,  then  behold  the  slain 
with  the  sword !  and  if  I  enter  into  the  city,  then  behold 
them  that  are  sick  with  famine  !  yea  both  the  prophet 
and  the  priest  go  about  into  a  land  that  thev  Imow 
not." 

(26, 27)  The  argument  of  these  verses  is  such  as  no  man 
would  dare  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High. 
Moses  had  pleaded  it  (in  Num.  xiv.  13 — 16;  Exod. 
xxzii.  12),  but  none  but  Jehovah  Himself  would  say  for 
Himself,  "  I  feared  the  wrath  of  the  enemy." 

(27)  Behave  themselves  strangely.— Possibly, 
mieunderstand  it,  or  take  note  of  it  (m  h  strange 
thing). 

(28)  Void  of  counsel.— LiteraUv,  perishing  in 
counsels,  or,  perhaps,  spoiling  the  plans  of  Jehovah. 
Yet  they  said,  ''Oome,  and  let  us  devise  devices 
against  Jeremiah;  for  the  law  shall  not  perish  from 
the  priest,  nor  counsel  from  the  wise,  nor  the  word 
from  the  prophet"  (Jer.  xviii.  18). 

(29)  Consider  their  latter  end.— JIai;e  some  dis- 
cemment  as  to  their  hereafUr,  what  their  destiny  was, 
and  what  they  will  miss,  if  they  fail  to  fulfil  it. 

(30)  How  should  one  (of  their  enemies)  chase  a 
thousand  (of  them). — Gomp.  the  verse  in  chap,  zxviii. 
25,  and  more  especially  Lev.  xxvi.  8, 17,  36. 

Had  sold  them. — Here  first  used  of  Jehovah.  It 
is  a  common  expression  in  the  book  of  Judges  (chaps, 
ii.  14,  iii.  8,  iv.  2,  x.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xiL  9). 

Had  shut  them  up  (into  the  hand  of  their  ene- 
emies). — Gomp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  62,  "  He  shut  up  His  people 
also  unto  the  sword." 

(31)  For  their  rook.— Perhaps  this  may  be  taken, 
For  their  rock  (the  enemies'  God)  is  not  as  our 
Rock  (Jehovah),  and  yet  our  enemies  are  judges,  i.e., 
lords,  over  us.  So  Bashi  takes  it.  The  verse  should 
be  read  as  a  parenthesis.  The  argument  would  be 
this :  No  cause  can  be  found  for  the  defeat  of  Israel 


except  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah.    The  enemies  have- 
no  gods  that  could  fight  against  Israel. 

Tne  word  for  judges  occurs  only  in  Exod.  xii.  22 ; 
Job  xxxi.  11.     The  phrase  '*  our  enemies  themselves^ 
being  judges  "  (of  the  question)  is  more  like  Latin  than 
Hebrew,  but  it  may  be  correct. 

(32)  Their  vine  — i.e.,  Israel's,  not  the  enemies; 
goin^  back  to  verse  30,  *'  Their  Bock,"  i.e.,  Israel's  Bock,, 
"  haa  sold  them  ...  for  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  So- 
dom." Gomp.  Hosea  x.  1 :  **  Israel  is  an  empty  vine ;  h& 
bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himself ; "  and  Isa.  v.  2,  7 : 
'*  He  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  and  it 
brought  forth  wild  grapes  .  .  .  He  looked  for 
judgment,  but  behold  oppression ;  for  righteousness, 
but  behold  a  cry." 

(34)  Is  not  this  laid  up P— ''This"  is  generally 
taken  to  refer  to  what  follows,  but  it  is  not  clear.  It 
may  refer  to  the  fact  that  *'  He  looked  for  grapes,  and 
the  vine  brought  forth  vrild  grapes." 

(35)  To  me  belongeth  vengeance,  and  recom* 
pence. — ^In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  x.  30) 
this  sent^ce  is  quoted  with  the  first  clause  of  verse  36,. 
"  For  we  know  Him  that  said,  Yengeance  belongeth 
unto  me.  I  will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord."  And  so> 
in  Bom.  xii.  19. 

Their  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time.->Bather,. 
for  the  time  when  their  foot  shall  slide, 

(36)  For  the  Itord  shall  judge  His  people.— 
Quoted  in  Heb.  x.  30,  in  connection  with  the  previous^ 
verse.  According  to  this  view  "shall  judge  means. 
"  shall  punish,"  not  "  shall  defend." 

And  repent  Himself  for  His  servants.— Or,. 
and  will  be  comforted  over  His  servants,  Gomp.  Eaek.. 
V.  13, "  I  will  cause  my  f  ary  to  rest  upon  them,  and  I 
wUl  be  comforted ; "  and  also  Isa.  i.  24,  &c. 

None  snut  up,  or  left.— Gomp.  1  Kings  xiv. 
10,  xxi.  21 ;  2  Kings  ix.  8.  and  especially  chap.  xiv.  26. 

(37, 38)  He  shall  say  .Where  are  their  gods  P  .  .  . 
let  them  rise  up  and  help  you.— He  did  say  »o 
in  Judges  x.  14. 
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of  Maaea* 


drank  the  wine  of  their  drink  offerings  P 
let  them  rise  up  and  help  yoa,  and  be 
^your  protection.  <*)  See  now  that  I, 
even  I,  ain,  he,  and  there  is  no  god  with 
me :  'I  kill,  and  I  make  alive ;  I  wound, 
and  I  heal:  neither  is  there  cmy  that 
can  deliver  out  of  my  hand.  ^^^  For  I 
lift  up  my  hand  to  neaven,  and  say,  I 
live  for  ever.  <*^)  If  I  whet  my  glitter- 
ing sword,  and  mine  hand  take  hold  on 
judgment ;  I  will  render  vengeance  to 
mine  enemies,  and  will  reward  them 
that  hate  me.  ^^^I  wiU  make  mine 
arrows  drunk  with  blood,  and  my  sword 
shall  devour  flesh;  and  thai  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain  and  of  the  captives, 
from  the  beginning  of  revenges  upon 
the  enemy. 

^^>**  Rejoice,  0  ve  nations,  with  his 
people:  lor  he  will  avenge  the  blood 


I  Bob^  <m  hiding 
for  you. 
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of  his  servants,  and  will  render  ven- 
geance to  his  adversaries,  and  will  be 
merciful  unto  his  land,  and  to  his 
people. 

(^)  And  Moses  came  and  spake  all  the 
words  of  this  song  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  he,  and  'Hoshea  the  son  of 
Nun.  (^>And  Moses  made  an  end  of 
speaking  all  these  words  to  all  Israel : 
(^)  and  ne  said  unto  them,  *  Set  your 
hearts  unto  all  the  words  which  I  testify 
among  you  this  day,  which  ye  shall 
command  your  chilibren  to  observe  to 
do,  all  the  words  of  this  law.  (^>  For 
it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you ;  because 
it  is  your  life :  and  through  this  thing 
ye  shall  prolong  your  days  in  the  land, 
whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess 
it. 

^^>'And  the  Lobd  spake  imto  Moses 


^)  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no  God 
with  me. — ^There  are  many  very  similar  passages  in 
Isa.  xlL — ^zlyi. ;  bnt  none  of  them  exactly  repr^uees 
this  sentence. 

I  kill,  and  I  make  alive. --This  was  re. 
peated  by  Hannah  in  her  song,  "  The  Lord  killeth  and 
iiiaketh  i!ii?e"  (1  Sam.  ii.  6).  Comp.  also  Isa.  xliii.  13, 
'*  Tea,  before  the  day  was  I  am  he ;  and  there  is  none 
that  can  deliver  oui  of  my  hand" 

(40,41)  For  I  lift  up  my  hand.— This  is  the 
form  in  taking  an  oath.  (Comp.  Rev.  x.  5.)  The  two 
Terses  may  be  connected  thus :  "  For  I  Hit  np  my  hand 
to  heaven,  and  say,  As  I  live  for  erer,  if  1  whet  my 
lightning  sword,  and  my  hand  take  hold  on  judgment, 
I  wiU  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and  repay 
them  that  hate  me. 

(48)  My  Bword  shall  devour  flesh.— Comp.  Isa. 
Ixvi.  16 :  "  For  by  fire  and  by  HU  eword  will  the  Lord 
jdead  with  aUfiUh,  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  ehaU  be 
many,** 

With  blood.—Lifcerally,  from  the  blood  of  the 
eUan  and  of  the  captivity,  from  the  beginning  ofre^ 
vengee  upon  the  enemy,  judgment  most  beg^  at  the 
house  of  God,  as  it  did  in  Ezekiers  vision  (eluip.  ix.  6), 
**aiid  begin  at  mj  sanctuary; "  but  it  wiU  not  end  there. 

(^)  Bejoiee,  O  ye  nations,  with  his  people.* 
— This  is  dted  by  St  Paul  to  riiow  that  the  Gentiles 
must  also  "glorify  Grod  for  His  mercy  "  in  sending  Jesus 
Christ.  But  it  is  not  whoUy  fulfilled  yet.  "  If  the  fall 
of  Gk>d'8  people  was  the  wealth  of  the  world  .  .  .  what 
will  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead  ?  " 
(See  Bool  xi  12, 15,  xy.  10.) 

And  will  be  meroiftd  unto.—Literally,  wiU  re- 
eoueUe  or  make  aionement  for  Hie  land,  the  land  of 
Hie  people,  or  for  the  land  of  His  P^op^'  He  wiU 
deansSy  lOTffire,  and  be  mercifnl  to  it  The  very  last 
words  speeSk  of  local  restoration  of  the  land  to  the 
people,  and  the_people  to  the  land.  Of  no  other  land 
hM  He  said  "The  land  is  mine,**  "Israel"  alone  is 
called  His  *'  firstborn." 

*  The  LXX.  have  a  longer  verrioii  of  this  vene,  '*  R^oioe.  to 
beavenflL  with  Him,  and  la  all  the  angels  of  Cfod  worship  Him 
(Hebu  L  7) :  HsiJoioe,  ye  Gentiles,  with  His  people,  and  let  all 
the  sons  of  Ood  be  strong  in  Him ;  for,"  fto. 


Joshua  takes  up  the  Histobt. 

(44)  HOt  and  Hoshea  the  son  of  Nun.— Why 
should  Joshua  be  called  Hoshea  in  this  place  P  His 
name  was  apparently  changed  to  Joshua  at  the  time 
when  he  entered  the  promised  land  with  the  eleven 
others  who  searched  it  out  (Num.  xiii.  8,  16).  Now 
that  he  is  about  to  lead  Israel  to  the  conquest,  we  are 
once  more  reminded  of  his  change  of  name,  and  that 
the  "salvation  of  Jehovah"  was  to  be  manifested 
through  him.  Possibly  the  change  of  name  was  also 
at  this  time  confirmed  to  him.  Compare  the  case  of 
Jacob,  whose  chan^  of  name  to  Israel  was  tioiee  made 
the  subject  of  a  Divine  communication  (Qen.  xxxii.  28, 
XXXV.  10).  Compare  also  what  was  saia  to  him  when 
about  to  enter  into  Egypt :  "  God  spake  unto  Israel  in 
the  visions  of  the  niffht,  and  said,  Jacob,  J<u:ob,'* 

We  are  assured  by  the  mention  of  Hoshea  in  this 
place  that  the  Joshua  appointed  to  succeed  Moses  is 
the  same  person  who  was  faithful  among  the  spies. 

It  is  also  possible  that  this  mention  of  Hosnea  may 
be  Joshua's  ^r«^  mention  of  himself  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. After  the  close  of  the  sone,  the  remainder  of 
Deuteronomy  is  not  covered  by  Moses'  signature.  It 
belongs  to  Joshua,  or  else  tiie  author  is  un£iown. 

(46)  Set  your  hearts  unto  all  the  words.— 
Bashi  compares  Ezek.  xl.  4 :  "  Son  of  man,  behold  with 
thine  eves,  and  hear  with  thine  ears,  and  set  thine  heart 
upon  ail  that  I  shew  thee." 

Which  ye  shall  oommand.— Bather,  that  ye 
may  convmand  your  children  to  observe  to  do  aU  tne 
words  of  this  law.  Obviously  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  would  depend  very  much  on  personal  instruction 
for  some  time  to  come. 

W  For  It  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you.— Not 
too  li|^ht  a  thing  for  you,  not  unworthy  of  your 
attention. 

It  is  your  life.— For  the  hist  tune  in  this  book  the 
people  are  assured  that  the  very  end  of  their  existence 
m  Canaan  was  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  as 
the  law  of  the  land. 

(48)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  that 
selflsame  day.— The  day  in  which  he  spake  the  song 
in  the  ears  of  all  IsraeL 
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to  Mount  JSfebo, 


tliat  selfsame  day,  saying,  (^)  Get  thee 
up  into  this  moontain  Abarim,  unto 
mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  that  is  over  against  Jericho ;  and 
behold  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I 
give  unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  a 
possession:  (^^and  die  in  the  mount 
whither  thou  goest  up,  and  be  gathered 
imto  thy  people ;  as  *Aaron  thy  brother 
died  in  mount  Hor,  and  was  gathered 
imto  his  people :  <^^^  because  *ye  tres- 
passed against  me  among  the  children 
of  Israel  at  the  waters  of  ^Meiibah- 
Eadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin;  be- 
cause ye  sanctified  me  not  in  the  midst 
of  the  children  of  Israel.     («2)  Yet  thou 
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shalt  see  the  land  before  tiiee  ;  but  thou 
shalt  not  go  thither  unto  the  land  which 
I  give  the  children  of  Israel. 

CHAPTEE  XXXIII.— W And  this  is 
the  blessing,  wherewith  Moses  the  man 
of  God  blessed  the  children  of  Israel 
before  his  death.     <^)  And  he  said, 

The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose 
up  from  Seir  unto  them;  he  shined 
forth  from  mount  Faran,  and  he  came 
with  ten  thousands  of  saints :  from 
his  right  hand  went  ^a  fiery  law  for 
them,  t*^  Tea,  he  loved  the  people ;  all 
his  saints  are  in  thy  hand:  and  they 
sat  down  at  thy  feet;  every  one  shall 


(M)  Gtet  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim. 
— See  Num.  xxvii.  12.  The  same  command  was  given 
there,  and  was  answered  by  Moses  with  the  prayer  for 
a  successor,  which  was  granted.  All  that  is  narrated 
between  that  passage  and  this  may  be  considered  as 
preliminary  to  Moses'  departure. 

Mount  Nebo.—The  particular  peak  of  the  '*  Aba- 
rim" ("mountains  beyond  Jordan,"  or  "passages  of 
Jordan  "},  where  Moses  was  to  die,  was  not  mentioned 
before.  "The  rugged  summit  of  mount  Nebo  rises 
abruptiy  4,000  feet  above  the  phun  (where  the  Israelites 
were  encamped),  and  still  retains  its  name,  with  un- 
changed meaning,  in  the  Arabic  Neba,  or  height" 
(Gonder*s  Bible  Handbook,  p.  254). 

(50, 61)  And  die  in  the  mount  ...  as  Aaron 
thy  brother  died  in  mount  Hor  .  •  .  beoause 
ye  trespassed  against  me.— It  may  be  asked  why 
Moses  and  Aaron  should  both  have  been  made  to 
ascend  a  mountain  to  die.  I  belieye  a  clue  to  the 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  words  and  act  which  con- 
stituted their  transgression.  They  were  bidden  to 
speak  to  the  rock  in  Kadesh,  and  they  struck  it.  The 
words  which  Moses  used  on  that  occasion  were,  "  Hear 
now,  ye  rebels ;  must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this 
cliff  (Selagh)  ?  "  The  last  words  of  the  sentence  are 
emphatic ;  aud  the  rock  is  described  as  a  cUff,  not  by 
tiie  name  g^ven  to  the  Bock  in  Horeb  {Tzur).  The 
emphasis  hud  upon  these  words  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed by  Jewish  commentators,  though  it  escapes 
English  readers.  I  suspect  that  the  mistake  Moses  and 
Aaron  made,  in  thinking  it  needful  to  strike  the  cliff, 
also  led  them  to  think  it  necessary  to  cucend  it^  instead 
of  grathering  the  congreg^ation  together  beneath  it,  and 
speakinja^  to  it  from  mIow.  This  view  harmonises  with 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  act.  The  smitten  Bock 
in  Eioreb  was  Ohrist ;  the  Cliff  not  to  be  smitten  in 
Kadesh  pointed  also  to  Christ,  ascended  now,  needing 
only  the  prayer  of  faith  to  call  down  all  that  He  wiU 

gVe.  And  so  Moses  himself  taught,  in  some  of  his 
test  words.  "  It  is  not  in  heaven  that  thou  shouldest 
say.  Who  shall  go  tip  for  us  to  lieaven,  and  bring  it 
unto  usf  ,  .  ,  But  the  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy 
nunUh" 

The  impatient  words  of  Moses,  after  toiling  up  the 
«liff  with  nis  brother  Aaron,  had  to  be  recompensed  by 
their  ascending  mount  Hor  and  mount  Nebo  to  die. 
Moses,  as  the  moro  responsible  of  the  two,  had  to  ascend 
on  each  occasion,  for  his  brother's  death  and  for  his 
own.    The  remembrance  of  his  brother's  death  in  the  ' 


Lord  may  well  liave  comforted  Moses  in  the  prospect 
of  his  own. 


Moses'  Last  Blessing. 

(1)  Moses  the  man  of  Qod  blessed  the  chil- 
dren of  IsraeL— The  title  man  of  Ood  is  hero  used 
for  the  first  time.  Its  counterpart  is  to  be  found 
in  chap,  xxxiv.  5 :  "  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah 
died."  The  more  any  man  is  a  "  servant  to  Jehovah^" 
the  more  is  he  a  "  man  of  Elohim  "  to  his  fellow-men. 
After  Moses,  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  more  especially 
described  by  this  title  ("  man  of  God ")  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Blessed  .  .  .  Israel  before  his  death«—"And 
if  not  then,  when  should  he  P  "  (Bashi.) 

(2)  *'  And  he  said.  Jehovah  came  from  Sinai, 

And  dawned  upon  them  from  Heir ; 

He  shone  forth  from  mount  Paran. 

And  there  oame  from  the  ten  thousands  of  holiness. 

From  Uis  right  hand,  a  fire  of  law  *  for  them." 

The  appearance  of  Grod  on  Sinu  is  described  as  a  sun- 
rise. His  light  rose  from  Sinai,  and  the  tops  of  the 
hills  of  Seir  caught  its  rays.  The  full  blase  of  light 
shone  on  Paran.  (Comp.  Fs.  1.  2 :  **  Out  of  Zion,  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  Gk>d  hath  shined.")  He  came 
ufiih  ten  thousands  of  saints  is  a  mere  mistranslation. 
The  preposition  is  '*  from,"  not  *'  with."  If  the  verb 
"  he  came,"  in  the  fourth  line,  is  taken  to  refer  to  God, 
we  must  translate :  *'  He  came  from  ten  thousands  of 
saints  "  (to  sinful  men).  Bashi  takes  '*  from  "  to  mean 
'*  part  of."  "  There  came  some  of  His  ten  thousands 
of  saints,  but  not  all  of  them."  I  believe  the  true 
translation  is  what  I  have  given.  The  law  itself  was 
*'  ordained  bv  angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator  "  (GaL 
iii.  19).  It  IS  cfliled  "the  word  spoken  by  angels" 
in  Heb.  ii.  2.  The  lang^uage  of  Dan.  vii.  l(y—**Afiery 
stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  Him :  thou- 
sand thousands  ministered  unto  Him** — supplies  a 
complete  paialleL  The  fiery  law  came  from  the  ten 
thousands  on  "  His  right  hand ; "  or  from  them,  and 
from  His  right  hand.  This  construction  is  by  fur  the 
most  simple,  and  agrees  with  what  we  read  elsewhere. 

(3)  Yea,  he  loved. — The  connection  appears  to  be 

this — 

'*  From  His  right  hand  went  a  fire,  a  law  for  them  (Israel). 
Loving  the  peoples  also : 

(t.e.,  all  who  should  hereafter  become  His  people) 

•  On  this  expression  see  an  additional  note  at  the  end  of 

the  book. 
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Jvidah^  and  Levi. 


receiye  of  thy  words.  <^)  Moses  com- 
manded us  a  law,  even  the  inheritance 
of  the  congregation  of  Jacob.  (^)And 
he  was  king  in  Jeshoron,  when  the 
heads  of  the  people  and  "Oie  tribes  of 
Israel  were  ga&ered  together. 

t^)  Let  fieuben  live,  and  not  die ;  and 
let  not  his  men  be  few. 

(7>  And  this  is  the  blessing  of  Judah : 
And  he  said.  Hear,  Lobd,  the  voice  of 
Judah,  and  brin^  him  unto  his  people : 
let  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  lum; 
and  be  thou  an  help  to  him  from  his 
enemies. 
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^^>  And  of  Levi  he  said, 

'Let  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be 
with  thy  holy  one,  whom  thou  didst 
prove  at  Massah,  and  with  whom  thou 
didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah ; 
(^)  who  said  unto  his  father  and  to  his 
mother,  I  have  not  seen  him;  neither 
did  he  acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor 
knew  his  own  children :  for  they  have 
observed  thy  word,  and  kept  thy  cove- 
nant. (^^J  ^  They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy 
judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law:  ^they 
shaU  put  incense  'before  thee,  and 
whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon  thine  altar. 


All  His  saints  are  in  Thj  hand : 

(ihe  hand  of  Him   who   spake  on    Sinai,  and  now 
'*  speaketh  from  heaven  ") 

And  they  are  seated  at  Thy  feet ; 

(the  feet  of  the  same  heayenlj  Prophet.    Comp.  Matt. 
v.1,2) 

Krerj  one  shall  receive  of  Thj  words." 

Or,  poesibly,  He,  that  prophet,  wiU  take  of  thy  (t.e.,  of 
Moeee')  words.   We  know  ne  did  so. 

(4, 5)  "  [Ofl  the  law  which  Moses  commanded  iis. 

The  inheritance  of  the  consrregation  of  Jacob, 
When  he  (Moses)  was  klngr  in  Jeshurun, 
In  the  gathering  of  the  heads  of  the  people. 
The  tribes  of  Israel  together." 

This  fourth  verse,  from  its  form,  is  evidently  not 
what  Moses  said,  bnt  an  explanatoir  parenthesis,  in- 
serted by  the  writer,  who  was  probably  Joshua.  Upon 
*'  He  was  king  in  Jeshnran,"  Bashi  says,  "  The  Holy 
One,  blessed  he  He !  the  yolro  of  His  kingdom  is  upon 
tliem  for.  ever."  It  may  be  so.  "  When  the  Lord  your 
Qod  was  yonr  king,"  is  Samuel's  description  of  the 
whole  history  of  Israel  previous  to  himself. 

The  certainty  that  the  King  of  kings,  the  Messiah 
of  Israel,  was  and  is  the  Lawgiver  and  Teacher,  and 
Keeper  of  all  saints,  and  that  there  are  none  of  that 
character  who  do  not  **  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,"  makes 
the  real  meaning  of  the  i)»s8Age  perfectly  plain,  even 
though  the  exact  grammatical  relation  of  the  clauses 
may  be  not  beyond  dispute. 

w  Let  Beuben  live,  and  not  die.—'' '  Live*  in 
this  world."  says  Baslii,  "  and  'not  die'  in  the  world  to 
come."  That  iiis  misdeed  should  not  be  remembered 
(Qen.  XXXV.  22).  Bashi  also  notices  the  juxtaposition 
of  this  record  with  the  sentence,  "  the  sons  of  Jacob 
were  twelve"  Beuben  was  not  cut  off,  but  he  was  dis- 
inherited (1  Chron.  v.  1),  and  his  father*s  blessing  had 
Ao  much  in  it  of  disapproval,  that  Moses'  prayer  for  him 
was  not  unnecessaiT. 

And  let  not  nis  men  be  few.— The  sentence 
is  difficult.  The  LXX.  insert  Simeon,  "  let  Simeon  be 
many  in  number."  But  there  is  no  need  for  this.  The 
most  terrible  destruction  ever  wrought  in  Israel  by  the 
word  of  Moses  came  on  Dathan  and  Abiram  (who  were 
Benbenites),  when  "they-  and  all  that  appertained  to 
them  went  down  alive  mto  the  pit."  We  cannot  say 
how  far  the  tribe  was  diminished  oy  this  terrible  visita- 
tion and  the  plague  that  followed  (Num.  xvi.).  but  the 
fighting  men  of  the  tribe  had  slightly  decreased  in  the 
second  census  (Num.  i.  21  and  xxvi.  7),  and  only  two 
of  all  the  twelve  tribes  had  a  smaller  force  than  Beuben 


at  this  time.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  take  the  whol  > 
verse  as  applying  to  Beuben,  and  the  negative  in  the 
first  clause  as  covering  the  second  clause  ah>o.  "  Let 
not  his  men  be  a  (small)  number."  The  omission  of 
Simeon  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  coming  within  the 
inheritance  of  Judah,  in  Canaan,  and  enjoying  the 
blessing  and  protection  of  that  most  distinguished 
tribe.    Bashi  also  takes  this  view. 

(7)  And  this  (he  said)  of  Judah.  —  The  words 
which  follow  are  a  kingly  blessing :  "  Hear,  Lord,  the 
voice  of  Judah,  and  bring  him  to  his  people."  In  other 
words,  when  we  think  of  "the  lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,"  "  Thy  kingdom  come."  Bashi  reminds  us  of 
the  many  prayers  in  Old  Testament  history  which  were 
heard  from  Jndah's  lips.  The  prayers  of  David  and 
Solomon;  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat;  of  Hezekiah 
against  Sennacherib;  —  and,  we  may  add,  of  E^ing 
Manasseh,  and  Daniel  the  prophet — were  all  "the 
voice  of  Judah."  The  last  line  of  Old  Testament 
history  is  a  prayer  of  Judah  by  the  mouth  of  Nehemiah, 
"  Bemember  me,  O  my  God,  £)r  good."  The  psalms  of 
David,  again,  are  all  *'  the  voice  of  Judah."  And,  best 
of  all,  every  prayer  of  our  Lord's  is  "the  voice  of 
Judah  "  also.  The  remainder  of  the  blessing  is  easily 
understood.  The  "hands"  of  Judah  embrace  those 
Hands  which  were  "  sufficient "  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  "  His  enemies  "  include  all,  even  to  Death, 
the  *'  last  enemy,"  whom  God  shall  subdue  under  Hia 
feet. 

(®)  And  of  Levi. — ^Next  to  Joseph,  this  tribe  has 
the  larsest  share  in  Moses'  last  words,  as  we  might 
natural^  expect,  it  being  his  own  tribe.  The  character 
of  the  priest  is  the  prmcipal  subject.  The  blessing 
may  be  thus  paraphrased :  **  Let  thy  Thummim  and 
thy  Urim  (the  chief  high-priestly  ornaments)  be  ever 
with  some  saintly  man  of  tnine,  like  him  whom  thon 
(Israel)  didst  tempt  in  Massah,  and  with  whom  thou 
didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah  (Moses'  own 
departed  brother  Aaron  is  alluded  to,  for  the  people 
murmured  against  them  both  in  both  places),  like  him 
(Eleazar  or  Fhinehas)  who  said  to  his  father  and  to  his 
mother, '  I  have  not  seen  him,'  &c.  These  arc  the  priests 
that  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments  and  Israel  thy 
law."  The  conduct  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  at  Sinai  is 
alluded  to,  when  they  stood  by  Moses  and  slew  the  idola- 
ters.  Who  headed  tnem  on  tnat  occasion  we  are  not  told. 
Eleazar  or  Phinehas  may  be  intended.  The  conduct, 
of  Phinehas  (in  Num.  xxv.)  is  also  a  case  in  point.  As 
Bashi  observes,  "Ids  father  and  his  mother,  his  brethren 
and  children "  cannot  be  taken  literally,  because  the 
tribe  of  Levi  on  the  whole  was  faithful.     The  fathers. 
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Of  Bmjamin,  and  Joseph,  DEUTEEONOMY,    XXXIII. 


and  of  Z^ndun. 


(^^)  Bless,  L0BD9  his  sabstance,  and  accept 
the  work  of  his  hands :  smite  through 
the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him, 
and  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  thej 
rise  not  again. 

(^)  And  of  Benjamin  he  said. 

The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell 
in  safeiy  by  him;  and  the  Lord  shall 
cover  him  all  the  day  long,  and  he  shall 
dwell  between  his  shoulders. 

(^^  And  of  Joseph  he  said, 

*  Blessed  of  the  Lobd  he  his  land,  for 
the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the 
dew,  and  for  the  deep  that  coucheth 
beneath,  <^*)  and  for  the  precious  fruits 
hrouaht  forth  by  the  sun,  and  for  the 
precious  things  ^put  forth  by  the  ^moon. 


•  a«a.  49.  s& 


lYleh^ruMt  forth. 


3  Hcb.,  moont. 


b  Gen.  40. 36. 


(^)  and  for  the  chief  things  of  the 
ancient  mountains,  and  for  the  precious 
things  of  the  lasting  hills,  (^')  and  for 
the  precious  things  of  the  earth  and 
fulness  thereof,  and  for  the  good  will 
of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush:  let  the 
blessing  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph, 
and  upon  the  top  of  the  head  of  him 
iliat  was  *  separated  from  his  brethren. 
<'^)  His  glonr  is  like  the  firstling  of  his 
bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns 
of  unicorns :  with  them  he  shall  push 
the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth :  and  they  are  the  ten  thousands 
of  Ephraim,  and  they  are  the  thousands 
of  ManaBseh. 

^^®>  And  of  Zebulun  he  said. 


mothers,  brethren,  and  children  chiefly  belonged  to  the 
other  tribes. 

Let  thy  Thommim  and  thy  IJrim.— See  Exod 
xxviii.  30.  "  Thy  Thnmmim  and  thy  XJrhn  "  may  refer  to 
Israel,  or  to  Levi,  or  to  Jehovah  dimself .  Li  the  last 
case.  He  most  be  thought  to  have  tried  Levi  at  Massah, 
and  striven  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  waters  of 
Meribah.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  distribute  the  pronouns 
with  certainty  in  this  speech. 

If  the  vmter  of  Deuteronomy  was  unconscious  of 
any  difference  between  priest  and  Levite,  how  is  the 
mention  of  Urim  and  Thnmmim  to  be  explained  P 

W  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance.— This  petition 
is  consistent  with  the  enactment  that  Levi  should  have 
no  land.  But  a  blessixiff  on  his  substance  means  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  land  of  Israel.  Levies  substance 
was  laraeVs  tithe. 

Accept  the  work  of  his  hands.  —  The  chief 
"  work  of  his  hands  "  was  mediatorial  for  all  Israel. 
The  "  acceptance "  of  this  work  was  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  race. 

Smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise 
against  him.— Bashi  refers  to  the  g^^eat  war  begun 
by  the  Asmonseans.  Mattathias,  the  father  of  the 
Maccabees,  was  "  a  priest  of  the  sons  of  Joiarib  from 
Jerusalem  "  (1  Mace.  ii.  1).  In  the  time  of  Athaliah 
and  of  Antiodius  Epiphanes  alike,  the  restorers  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  deliverers  of  the  nation 
from  a  foreigpi  yoke,  were  priests, 

(^  And  of  Benjamin.^ It  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  blessing  points  to  the  site  of  the  place  which 
Jehovah  chose  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  Jerusalem^ 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  Hebrew  is  divided 
thus: — 

*'  Unto  Bfguamin  he  said.  Beloved  of  Jehovah  I 
He  (Jehovah)  wlU  dwell  in  secoritj  upon  him. 
Covering  him  over  all  the  day. 
And  hetween  his  shoulders  (mountain  slopes)  He 
hath  taken  up  His  abode. 

W  And  of  Joeeph  he  said. —The  remark  of 
Rashi  is  especially  applicable  here.  "  Thou  wilt  find 
in  the  case  of  all  the  tribes,  that  the  blessing  of 
Moees  is  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  the  blessing  of 
Jacob." 

As  the  voice  of  Judah,  the  office  of  Leyi,  and  the 
situaiion  of  Benjamin  are  singled  out  for  notice,  so  the 
land  of  Joseph  is  blessed. 


The  deep  that  coucheth  beneath.  —  BaaM 
observes  that  *'the  deep  ascends  hi  vapiour,  and  also 
gives  moisture  from  below." 

(H)  And  for  the  precious  firuits.— The  "increase 
of  the  sun/'  and  "precious  things  put  forth  from  month 
to  month  "  (or  by  night  when  the  moon  rules),  are 
next  alluded  to. 

(16)  The  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the 
bush — is  a  blessing  peculiar  to  Moses.  It  contains  an 
exquisite  piece  of  interpretation.  From  the  fact  thai 
Jehovah  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  in 
a  bush,  the  man  of  God  drew  the  thought  that  He  pre- 
sented Himself  as  dwellina  in  it ;  and  thus  he  has  for- 
nished  God's  Church  with  this  comfort  for  all  ages, 
that  His  hunan  temple,  although  it  bum  with  fire,  eaa 
never  be  consumed. 

The  last  part  of  verse  16  is  taken  direct  from  Gen. 
xlix.26. 

Separated  firom  his  brethren.—Heb.,  ndsir.  Is 
it  altogether  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  partien- 
lar  feature  in  Joseph's  history,  wnen  he  was  "  sold  into 
Egypt,"  and  "  separated  from  his  brethren,"  may  be 
part  of  the  meaning  of  "  Nazarene"  when  iq^plied  to 
our  Lord  in  Matt.  ii.  23  P 

(17)  They  are  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephrsfm, 
and  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh.— 
Rashi  refers  this  to  the  ten  thousands  siam  by 
Joshua,  the  Ephraimite  leader,  and  the  thousands  slain 
by  Gideon,  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  He  ex- 
pounds  nearly  the  whole  of  the  verse  in  referenee  to 
Joshua  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  There  is  an  ob- 
vious similarity  in  the  sonff  of  the  Israelitish  womoi 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Phibsdnes,  "  Saul  hath  slain  Ins 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands."  The  neqrie 
"  pushed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  are  taken  to  be  ttie 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  conquered  Ganaanites 
and  Midianites.  For  a  similar  metaphor,  see  1  Kings 
xxii.  11.  Otherwise  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  and 
the  thousands  of  Manasseh  would  be  the  two-homed 
power  of  Joseph.  (Comp.  Dan.  viiL  3»  20  for  a  simfle  of 
the  same  kind.) 

(18)  Zebulun  .  .  .  and  Issaohar  were  united  witii 
Judah,  in  tibe  leading  division  of  Israel  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  warlike  character  of  the  first  of  these  two, 
and  the  more  peaceful  wisdom  of  the  second,  are  illus- 
trated by  Judges  v.  18  and  1  Ohron.  xiL  32,  38.  (Comp. 
Jacob*s  blessing  of  Issachar  in  Gen.  xlix.  14, 15.) 
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77*45  Blesnn^  qflasachar,  Gad,     DEUTERONOMY,    XXXIII.  Dan,  Naphiali,  and  Asher. 


Bejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  oat; 
and,  Issachar,  in  thy  tents*  <^They 
sliall  call  the  people  tinto  the  mountain ; 
there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of 
Tighteousness:  for  they  shall  suck  o/the 
abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand. 

(«»And  of  Gad  he  said, 

Blessed  he  he  that  enlai^eth  Gad :  he 
dwelleth  as  a  lion,  and  teareth  the  arm 
with  the  crown  of  the  head.  WAnd 
he  provided  the  first  part  for  himself, 
because  there,  in  a  poHion  of  the  law- 
giver, was  Ae  ^seated ;  and  he  came  with 
the  heads  of  the  people,  he  executed 
the  justice  of  the  Lobd,  and  his  judg- 
ments with  Israel. 

(^>  And  of  Dan  he  said. 


1  Heb^  dOaJ. 


s  Or,  Under  My 

irm. 


Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp :  he  shall  leap 
from  Bashan. 

(^)  And  of  NaphtaU  he  said, 

O  NaphtaU,  satisfied  with  favour,  and 
full  wiw  the  blessing  of  the  Lobdj 
possess  thou  the  west  and  the  south. 

<^)  And  of  Asher  he  said, 

Let  Asher  he  blessed  with  children; 
let  him  be  acceptable  to  his  brethren, 
and  let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oiL  <*^)'Thy 
shoes  shull  he  iron  and  brass;  and  as 
thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  he. 

<^)  There  is  none  Uke  unto  the  Grod  of 
Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven 
in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on 
the  sky.  (^7)  The  eternal  God  is  thy 
refuge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlast- 
ing arms  :  and  he  shall  thrust  out  the 


(19)  They  shall  call  the  people  unto  the 
mountain. — Or,  they  shaU  give  the  mountain-call  to 
the  peoples — i.e.,  they  sliall  call  the  tribes  of  Israel  to 
Hount  Moriah  to  oi^r  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness. 
(See  2  Chron.  xzz.  11, 18  for  an  illustration  of  this.) 

(209  Blessed  be  he  that  enlargeth  Gad.— 
The  mountains  of  Grilead  shut  him  in. 

He  dwelleth  as  a  lion.— See  1  Chron.  xiL  8, 
for  eleven  Gradites,  *'  whose  faces  were  as  the  faces  of 
lions." 

(21)  The  first  part.— The  first  territory  couqnered 
by  Moses  was  distributed  between  Reuben  and  Gad» 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

A  portion  of  the  lawgiver  is  interpreted  by 
Bashi  as  the  field  of  the  "  burial-place  "  of  the  lawgiver. 
But  this  can  hardly  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Moses. 

He  came  with  the  heada  of  the  people.— 
The  Gkuiites  with  their  companion  tribes  passed  over 
Jordan  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Mosea  order. 

W  Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp.— Jacob  compared 
him  to  a  serpent  and  an  adder.  The  lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  is  not  like  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

He  shall  leap  firom  Bashan.  — Tlie  taking  of 
Laish  b  probably  referred  to.  It  was  a  sudden,  trea- 
cherous surprise,  like  the  spring  of  a  lion  on  his 
(Judges  xviii.  27, 28).  The  " hill  of  Bashan"  is  opi 
to  God's  hill  in  Fs.  kviii.  15.  The  "  kine  of  Bas 
are  reproved  (Amos  iv.  IV.  The  "  bulls  of  Bashan  " 
represent  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  Fs.  xxii.  12. 

O  Naphtali  .  .  .  possess  thou  the  west 
(literally,  the  sea)  and  the  south.— This  is  not  easy 
to  interpret  litexaUv.  The  only  sea  in  Naphtati's  in- 
heritance was  the  1^  of  Galilee.  If  we  looK  on  to  the 
days  when  that  sea  becomes  famous  in  Holy  Scripture, 
we  find  our  Saviour  dweUiog  in  **  the  land  of  Zebulun 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali,"  and  through  his  Galilean 
followers  possessing  the  west  and  the  south,  taking  the 
"nations  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  His  possession." 

(>^)  Let  Asher  be  blessed  with  children.— 
It  can  be  translated  "more  blessed  than  all  sons." 
Bashi  quotes  an  old  saying,  "  You  will  not  find  among 
all  the  tribes  one  so  blest  with  children  as  Asher,  and  I 
cannot  say  why." 

Let  him  be  acceptable  to  his  brethren, 
and  ...    dip  his  foot  in  oiL— The  fertility  of 
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Asher's  inheritance  is  probably  alluded  to.  There  is  no 
tribe  of  which  so  little  is  recorded  in  history.  The 
happiest  lives  are  sometimes  the  least  eventful. 

(85)  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass.— 
Perhaps  we  should  rather  read,  thy  hare  shall  be  iron 
and  brass.  The  word  here  rendered  "  shoes  "  in  the  Au- 
thorised Version  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  nearest 
word  to  it  means  **  locks  *'  or  **  fastenings."  It  is  also 
uncertain  whether  the  whole  sentence  belongs  to  tiie 
blessing  of  Asher,  or  to  aU  Israel.  It  seems  most  likely 
that,  as  Asher's  territory  was  at  the  northern  end  of 
Palestine,  close  to  the  pass  by  which  the  most  f  ormida- 
ble  invaders  must  enter  in,  an  assurance  is  here  given 
that  the  frontier  of  Israel  should  be  safe.  "  Iron  "  and 
"  brass"  are  mentioned  together  in  oonnection  with  gates 
and  bars  in  Ps.  cvii.  16 ;  Isa.  zlv.  2.  But  they  are  not 
usually  connected  with  "  shoes  "  in  the  Old  Testament. 

And  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strengUi  be.— 
The  word  for  "strength  "  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  the  Targums  and  the  LXX.,  and 
other  authorities,  seem  to  agree  in  its  interpretation, 
and  the  form  of  the  word  points  to  this  meaning, 
"strength,"  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  its 
correctness.  But  the  meaning  of  the  clause  is  variously 
given  by  Jewish  authorities.  "Thy  strength  in  old 
age  shall  be  as  the  strength  of  thy  youth  c  or,  "  As 
thou  spendest  thy  days  (in  doin^  the  will  of  the  Holy 
One  or  not),  so  shall  thy  strengui  be." 

(28)  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Je- 
shurun.— Their  rock  is  not  as  our  Bock.  For  Jeshu. 
run,  see  note  on  chap,  xxxii.  15. 

(87)  The  eternal  GK>d  is  thy  refhge.  — The 
word  "thv"  is  not  represented  in  the  original. 
Md'onah,  the  word  for  refuge,  differs  very  slightly  from 
the  "  refuge  "  of  Ps.  xc  1,  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our 
refuge  in  generation  and  generation,"  which  are  also 
the  words  of  Moses.  The  same  word  is  used  of  the 
"  habitation  of  Jehovah  "  in  heaven  (chap.  xxvi.  15). 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  connect  this  danse  witn  what  pre- 
cedes, and  renoer  the  passage  thus : — 

"  There  is  none  Uke  the  God  of  Jediunm, 
Riding  on  the  heavens  for  thy  help. 
And  in  His  Bii4^^7  ^^  ^®  bk7 — 
The dwelUngof  the  eternal  Jehovah  (above thee). 
And  underneath,  the  everlaetlnff  armB  I 
And  He  will  expel  before  thee  <everj)  enemj. 
And  will  soy  f  to  thee).  Destroy  them." 


Tlie  Land  slioimi  to  Moses. 
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/>eatJi>  of  Moses, 


enemy  from  before  thee ;  and  shall  say. 
Destroy  tlwm.  t^>*  Israel  then  shall 
dwell  in  safety  alone:  the  fountain  of 
Jacob  shall  he  upon  a  land  of  com  and 
wine ;  also  his  heavens  shall  drop  down 
dew.  t'^)  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel : 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved 
by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help, 
and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency! 
smd  thine  enemies  ^  shall  be  found  liars 
unto  thee;  and  thou  shalt  tread  upon 
their  high  places. 

CHAPTEE  XXXIV.— (DAnd  Moses 
went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto 
the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of 
"^Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho. 


a  Jer.  SS.  8. 


1  Or,  tkall  be  tub- 


2  Or,  The  hill 


6  rh.  2.  S7 :  3  Mac. 

3.4. 


c  Gen.  12.  7  ft  13. 
15. 


And  the  Lord  shewed  him  *  all  the  land 
of  Gilead,  unto  Dan,  (')  and  all  Naph- 
tali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and 
Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah, 
unto  the  utmost  sea,  (^)  and  the  south, 
and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho, 
the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto  Zoar. 
^^>And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  'This 
is  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham, 
unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I 
will  give  it  unto  thy  seed :  I  have  caused 
thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou 
shalt  not  go  over  thither. 

(5)  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  <®)And 
he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of 


(28)  Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety -~i.e.,  in 
confidence  and  security.  *'  In  His  days  (tlie  days  of 
Messiah)  Jndah  shall  oe  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell 
nafely  "  ( Jer.  xxiii.  6),  but  not  until  they  learn  to  rest 
upon  *'  the  everlasting  arms." 

(29)  Thine  enemies  shall  be  found  liars 
unto  thee.— See  Ps.  Ixvi  3 :  "  Through  the  greatness 
4>f  tliy  power  shall  thine  enemies  submit  themselves 
{Le.f  lie)  unto  thee"  The  idea  is,  that  the  enemies 
«'f  the  conqueror  will  hasten  to  throw  themselves  at 
Ids  feet,  protesting  that  they  were  always  his  &iends. 
(Compare  Shimei's  repentance  on  the  occasion  of  David's 
return  to  Jerusalem,  2  Sam.  xix.  18.) 

XXXIV. 
,  Death  of  Moses. 

<i)  Pisgah.— See  Num.  xxi.  20.  Tlie  word  seems  to 
mean  a  heiglit. 

(i»  2)  The  Lord  shewed  him  all  the  land  of 
Gilead,  unto  Dan,  and  all  I9aphtali  .  .  .  unto 
the  utmost  sea— that  is,  He  showed  him  all  the 
Und  which  was  to  be  given  to  these  several  tribes. 
Whetlier  He  then  showed  it  to  him  under  tlie  names 
which  are  given  here  or  not  is  a  question  we  cannpfc 
answer.  Many  deeply  interesting  queries  suggest 
themselves  here.  Did  Moses  go  up  alone?  or  did 
Joshua  accompany  him  ?  Who  wrote  these  ]mrticular!» 
of  what  was  shown  to  him,  and  how  were  the  particularc 
known  P  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  as  Elijah  and 
Elislia  ''still  went  on  and  talked,"  until  that  chariot 
of  fire  appeared  which  "parted  them  both  asunder," 
so  it  was  with  Moses  and  Joshua — ^t-hat  Moses'  minister 
attended  him  until  Jehovah  withdrew  him  from  his 
sight.  But  it  speaks  well  for  Joshua's  character — in 
fact,  it  is  altogether  characteristic  of  the  man — that  in 
this  record  of  the  death  of  the  gpreat  lawgiver  he 
should  have  concealed  himself  and  every  other  figure 
from  sight  except  Jehovah  and  His  servant  Moses. 
Raslii,  in  his  comment  on  this  scene,  says  that  the  Lord 
showed  Moses  not  only  the  land,  but  what  should  hapjpen 
therein,  in  every  part.  But  of  this  we  know  notnmg. 
We  know  that  the  spectacle  was  complete.  Probably 
**  the  eye  that  was  not  dim  '*  was  enabled  to  see  farther 
than  human  eye  ever  saw  from  such  a  height  before. 
'*  Tlie  utmost  sea "  is  full  fifty  miles  away  from  that 
spat. 


(3)  And  the  south— i.e.,  the  Negeh. 
And  the  plain — t.e.,  the  plain  of  Jordan. 

The  valley  of  Jericho.— The  city  of  palm  trcea 
may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  that  plaoe. 

(4)  This  is  the  land  which  i  sware  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying, 
I  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed :  I  have  caused 
thee  to  see  it. — "  That  thou  mayest  go  and  say  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  The  oath  which  He  sware  to 
^on,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He !  hath  performed  it," 
IS  Kashi's  comment.  But  in  Paradise  they  scarcely 
needed  Moses  to  tell  them  of  His  faithfulness. 

(6)  So  (better,  anci)  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord.—  Literally,  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  and  hence  the  Jewish  interpreta- 
tion that  he  died  by  a  kiss !  But  the  language  of  ih» 
sacred  narrative  is  too  simple  to  need  even  this  iuterpre. 
tation.  For  many  years  it  had  been  the  habit  of  Moses 
to  do  everything  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lord."  Only 
one  fatal  mistake  mars  the  record  of  obedience,  ft 
was  but  one  last  act  of  obedience  to  lie  down  and  die 
at  the  word  of  Jehovah.  It  is  extraordinary,  when  we 
consider  the  stojrr  of  Moses'  last  days,  how  wholly  self 
is  cast  aside,  ^ere  is  no  anxiety  about  the  unseen 
world,  and  no  positive  expression  of  hope.  St.  Paul 
says  far  more  than  Moses  about  his  prospects  in  the  life 
to  come.  To  Moses,  death  is  a  source  of  anxiety  ou 
account  of  his  people,  and  a  source  of  pain  to  liimself , 
because  he  cannot  go  over  Jordan  and  see  the  works  of 
Jehovah  on  the  other  side.  Beyond  this,  his  reti- 
cence is  absolute,  and  Ills  calm  silence  is  sublime.  But 
he  died  in  the  company  of  Jehovah,  and  may  well  have 
felt  that  he  would  not  lose  His  presence  in  the  other 
world.  **  Underneath  were  the  everlasting  arms,"  as 
he  had  said  but  just  before.  Jehovah  was  with  him, 
and  he  feared  no  evil.  He  was  so  fearless,  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  say  that  he  did  not 
fear. 

(6)  And  he  buried  him. — Moses  is  alone  in  this 
honour.  The  Son  of  God  was  buried  by  sinfol  men. 
Moses  was  buried  by  Jehovah. 

But  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre.— 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  contention  between 
Michael  and  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses  (Jade 
V.  9)  was,  in  fact^  a  strugqle  for  his  hodv — that  Moses 
was  to  be  raised  from  toe  dead,  and  that  Satan  re- 
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Tlie  Praise  of  Moaea* 


Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor:  but  no 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day. 

(7)  And  Moses  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died :  his  eye 
was  not  dim,  nor  his  ^natural  force 
^  abated. 

i®>And  the  children  of  Israel  wept 
for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty 
days:  so  the  days  of  weeping  anid 
mourning  for  Moses  were  ended. 

(®)And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was 
full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;  for  Moses 


1  Hcb>  moMurr. 


s  Heb^/ML 


had  k.id  his  hands  upon  him:  and 
the  children  of  Israel  hearkened  unto 
him,  and  did  as  the  Lobd  commanded 
Moses. 

(^^)And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since 
in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  to  face,  (^^>in  all  the  signs  and 
the  wonders,  which  the  Lord  sent  him 
to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt  to  Pharaoh, 
and  to  all  his  servants,  and  to  all  his 
land,  W  and  in  all  that  mighty  hand, 
and  m  all  the  great  terror  which  Moses 
shewed  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel. 


fiisted  his  reBurrection.  When  the  contest  took  place 
we  caimot  say.  Bat  Moses,  who  died  and  was  buried, 
and  Elijah,  who  was  translated,  "  appeared  in  glory  "on 
the  holy  mount,  and  the  New  Testament  gives  no  hint 
of  difference  between  them.  We  do  not  know  how 
Mbees  could  have  appeared  as  a  disembodied  spirit  so 
as  to  be  seen  of  men. 

(8)  The  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses 
.  .  .  thirty  days  .  .  .-—As  they  did  for  Aaron,  his 
brother  (Num.  xx.  29).  It  is  remar^ble  that  the  burial 
and  the  tomb  of  Aaron  are  only  alluded  to  in  chap.  x.  6. 
(See  Kote  and  Excursus  on  that  passage.)  Miriam  was 
buried  in  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  1). 

(9)  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  fiLll  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom. —  Probably  we  should  con- 
nect this  with  the  preceding  verse, "  llie  days  of  mourn. 
ing  for  Moees  were  ended,  and  ended  more  naturally 
because  Joshua  proved  so  well  able  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  ]>eople. 

Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him.—  See 
Num.  xxvii.  18,  23.     It  is  the  first  example  of  "  ordi- 
'  nation  "  in  Holy  Scripture. 


And  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

— Not  "  commanded  Joshua."  Joshua  would  not  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  law  given  by  his  Master.  Is  it 
not  true  that  when  the  Israel  of  God  hearken  to  the 
true  JoshiMr,  they  must  needs  do  a«  the  Lord  com- 
manded  Moees  ?  * 

(10)  And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Itord  knew 
flEice  to  face. — Probably  these  words  are  later  than 
the  time  of  Joshua,  when  lon^r  experience  gave  men 
the  power  to  see  how  far  infenor  the  prophets  were  to 
their  great  predecessor  in  this  respect.  The  difference 
is  most  clearly  set  forth  in  Num.  xii.  7,  8.  (See  Notes 
on  that  passage.) 


*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  nowhere  does  this 

Shrase  occur  so'often  as  in  the  record  ot,  the  setting  up  of  the 
kbemacle  in  the  last  ohapter  of  Exodus.  Seven  timea  it  is 
written  there  that  all  was  done  aa  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses.  Is  it  not  a  figure  of  the  "  true  tabernacle  which  the 
Lord  pitched,  and  not  man  "—the  temple  of  His  Body,  which 
was  prepared  "  to  do  Thy  tciU,  O  Ood^  9 
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EXCUESUS    ON    CHAPTER   X.   6,  7. 


Thbsb  yerses  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  present 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy. 
If  it  were  not  for  their  beautiful  spiritual  connection 
with  the  context,  I  should  not  know  how  to  account 
for  their  presence  in  this  place  at  all.  And  even  so, 
the  difference  between  this  allusion  to  Aaron's  death 
and  the  account  given  in  Numbers,  and  the  su^rfidal 
resemblance  between  the  four  stages  of  the  journey 
of  Israel  here  mentioned,  and  four  stages  which  belong 
to  a  different  period  (in  Num.  xxxiiL  31 — 34) — ^to- 
eether  create  a  somewhat  formidable  perplexity.  The 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  increases  the  confusion  by  in. 
troducing  here  the  stages  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
34--37 — an  obvious  attempt  to  harmonise  the  accounts 
of  two  distinct  things.  The  LXX.  version  of  Deu- 
teronomy X.  6,  7  supports  the  Hebrew  text.  The  fact 
that  the  hwrial  oi  Aaron  is  aUuded  io  in  this  place 
imly,  shows  that  the  verses  in  Deuteronomy  cannot 
have  been  taken  from  those  in  Numbers.  The  following 
comparison  will  show  the  difference. 


Ik  thb  Fifth  Pbbiod 
OF  THB  Exodus. 

(Deut.  X.  6,  7.) 

"  The  children  of  Israel 
journeyed  from  Beerotk- 
hene-joAkan  to  Moeera, 
(where  Aaron  died  and 
was  buried),  from  Moaera 
to  Gudgodah ;  from  Oud- 
godah  to  Jotbath,  a  land 
of  rivers  of  waters." 

Mosera  is  singular, 
Mosero^A  plural  in  form. 
Bene-jaakan  means  ''the 
children  of  Jaakan " — 
Beeroth-bene-jaakan  the 
weUs  of  the  children  of 
Jaakan.  Hor.haffid||^ 
means  the  mount  of  Gid. 
gad,  which  differs  from 
Gnd^od  onJhr  in  the  vowel 
pointing.  Gudgodah  may 
mean  &e  neignbourhood 
of  Gudgod  or  Gidgad, 
and  Jotmtho^  may  mean 
simply  io  Jotbath. 

Oadgad  and  Etehatha 
are  found  both  in  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy  in  the 
LXX.  The  other  names 
are  given  with  some 
variation. 


The  places  are  not  mentioned  in  the  same  order  in 
the  two  passages,  and  the  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  words  shows  that  neither  passage  is  copied  from  the 
other.    All  four  sites  are  at  present  nnfaiown.    The 


In  thb  Foitbth  Pbbiod 
OF  THB  Exodus. 

(Num.  xxxiii  30—33.) 

"  The  children  of  Israel 
jovuneyed  from  Sa^h- 
monah  to  Moeeroih ;  from 
Moaeroth  to  Bene-jaakan ; 
from  Bene-jaaJcan  to  JJor- 
kagidgadj'  from  Hor- 
hagiigad  to  Jotbathah,^* 

Three  other  encamp- 
ments— at  Ebronah,Ezion- 
father,  and  Kadesh — ^inter- 
vened before  their  arrival 
at  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  died,  in  the  fifth 
period  of  the  Exodus,  on 
the  first  day  of  the 
month. 

N.B.-The  fourth  period 
of  the  Exodus  has  no 
datee  mentioned. 

The  fifth  period  begins 
with  the  death  of  Minam 
at  Kadesh  in  the  first 
month  of  the  fortieth 
year.    Num.  xx.  1. 
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additional  particulars  given  in  Deuteronomy  suggest  a 
reason  why  Israel  should  re-visit  two  of  the  four 
places;  namely,  because  of  the  water  which  was  to  be 
had  from  the  wells  of  the  children  of  Jaakan,  and  in 
Jotbath,  the  "  land  of  rivers  of  waters'* 

The  retnm  of  Israel  in  the  last  period  of  the  Exodus 
to  four  places  previously  visited  is  in  no  way  remade- 
able.  We  are  told  that  they  were  compelled,  about  the 
time  of  Aaron's  death,  to  '*  journey  from  Mount  Hor 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,"  which  the  Edomites 
would  not  permit  them  to  cross  (Num.  xxi.  4,  and 
XX.  21).  The  return  to  these  former  encampments  may 
liave  enhanced  the  weariness  and  annoyance  of  the 
people,  so  that  "  their  soul  was  much  discouraged  be- 
cause of  the  way,"  and  if  they  were  travelling  in  a 
different  direction,  they  may  well  have  revisited  these 
four  places  in  a  different  order.  They  need  not  have 
encamped  at  all  of  them  the  second  time.  The 
narrative  in  Deuteronomy  merely  says  **  they  journeyed 
from"  not  '*  they  encamped  in.  There  is  no  reason 
whv  the  district  of  Mount  Hor  may  not  have  been 
called  Mosera  or  Moseroth.  And  the  name  *'  chastise- 
ment" may  have  been  given  to  it  by  Moses,  like  many 
other  significant  names  in  the  Exodus  (Meribah, 
Kibroth-nattaavah  &e.),  in  consequence  of  what  took 
place  there. 

Further  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  the  '*  goings  out "  of  Israel  in  the  Exodus, 
given  in  Num.  xxxiii.  .is  made  to  be  42  for  a  special 
reason,  like  the  forty-two  generations  of  Matt  i.,  in 
which  there  are  at  least  three  evidently  intentional 
omissions.  And  therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
the  insertion  of  places  elsewhere,  which  are  not 
included  in  that  list.  No  place  is  mentioned  twice  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  Yet  the  children  of  Israel  were  certainlj 
twice  at  Kadesh  (for  Numb.  xiii.  26  and  xx.  I,  cannot 
refer  to  the  same  Ume),  and  probably  twice  at  many 
other  places. 

The  real  difficult  is  not  in  i}ie  facts  related  in  Deat. 
X.  6,  7,  but  in  the  question  why  they  should  be 
narrated  there.  Further,  they  are  narrated  in  the  third 
person,  **  the  children  o^  Israel  journeyed,'*  but  all  the 
other  portions  of  their  journey  are  narrated  in  the 
first  person  (Deut.  i.  19,  we  went ;  and  so  iL  1,  8, 13, 
iii.  1,  26).  A  reader  of  Deuteronomy  who  was  not 
already  familiar  with  the  earlier  books,  would  naturally 
suppose  that  at  this  jperiod  of  the  discourse  the 
children  of  Israel  did  journey,  as  the  narrative  says. 
It  is  only  by  close  attention  thiat  the  verses  are  seen  to 
refer  to  a  tune  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
but  much  later  than  the  events  recapitmated  in  Deat. 
X.5,  8. 

In  form,  these  verses  corresnond  to  what  may  be 
called  the  historical  or  editoriaX  as  distinct  from  the 
hortatory  portions  of  Deuteronomy ;  as  the  title,  chap.  i. 
1 — 5;  the  parenthetical  notes,  chap.  ii.  10 — 12,  and 
20—23 ;  chaps,  iii.  14,  and  iv.  41—43, 44—49;  with  the 
historical  portions  of  the  last  six  chapters  of  the  book. 

Upon  the  whole^  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  only 
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reason  for  the  insertion  of  these  Yerses  ib  the  spiritual 
reason  which  I  have  giTen  in  the  notes. 

From  the  wells  of  the  children  of  Jaakan,  or 
pertwrsity,  tiie  people  of  God  removed  to  Moeera  the 
place  of  chtuHsement,  where  their  great  High  Priest* 

^  The  following  nasaage  from  the  Talmudlcal  treatlBe,  Pirki 
Aboth  of  IkMn  Nathan  (aectioii  34),  maj  eerve  to  show  that 
the  oompaiiflon  between  Christ  and  Aaron  is  not  peooliar  to 
the  New  Testament :— *'  These  are  the  two  sons  of  fresh  oil 
who  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth "  (Zeoh.  iv,  U). 
**  These  are  Aaron  and  Messiah.  And  I  cannot  say  which  of 
them  Is  the  best  beloved.  Bat  when  he  saith  (Ps.  ox.  i), 
Jehovah  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  priest  for 
ever,  then  I  know  that  the  King  Messiah  is  beloved  above  the 
Priest  of  Rifl^teouaness." 


died  and  was  buried ;  and  another  priest  arose  in  his 
stead.  From  thence  thev  ioomeyed  unto  the  mount 
of  the  congregation  (Guogod  or  Gid^pd;  compare 
Ckul),  and  from  thence  to  Jotbatk  (of  which  the  root  is 
good  or  goodnesa),  a  land  of  rivers  of  wcUere — the 
usual  8ynux)l  in  Scripture  for  the  Holy  Spirit  ffiven  on 
Mount  Zion,  the  "  mount  of  the  congregation "  of 
Jehovah.    (See  St.  John  vii.  37—^.) 

The  explanations  given  bj  the  Jewish  commentators 
are  of  a  spiritual  character,  and  in  principle  I  am  dis. 
posed  to  ttiink  them  correct,  though  the  details  are  £ur 
too  &ncifnl  for  reproduction,  or  for  our  present 
acceptance. 


ADDITIONAL   NOTE   ON   CHAP.  XXXIIL  2.     "A   FIERY   LAW." 


The  original  expression,  eshdaih  or  esh  daih,  some- 
times written  as  one  word,  and  sometimes  as  two,  has 
created  some  difficulty.  Eeh  is  "fire,"  and  daOi,  if 
taken  as  a  distinct  word,  is  "  Uw."  But  daih  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament, 
until  we  meet  it  in  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  oeeurs 
frequmtly.  It  is  also  found  in  Ezra  viii.  36.  In  the 
Chaldee  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  it  occurs  six  times. 
Modem  authorities  assert  that  it  is  properly  a  Persian 
word.  But  since  it  is  found  in  the  GhiJdee  of  Daniel, 
it  was  in  use  amon?  the  Chaldsaans  before  the  Persian 
empire.  The  word  nas  Semitic  affinities.  The  Hebrew 
syllable  thUh  would  have  nearly  the  same  meaning. 
A  datum  (or  dictum)  ib  the  nearest  equivalent  that  we 
have.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  word 
dath  had  obtained  a  place  both  in  Chaldee  and  in 
Hebrew  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  It  is  perfeetly 
possible  that  its  existence  in  Chaldee  dates  very  much 
earlier.  We  must  remember  that  Chaldee  was  the 
language  of  the  f amOy  of  Abraham  before  they  adopted 
Hebrew.  **  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  ^iher," 
is  the  confession  dictated  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5. 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  in  the  Old  Testament  are  names  of 
the  same  language.  In  the  Babylonish  captivity  the 
Jews  really  returned  to  their  ancestral  language.  It 
is  therefore  quite  concdvable  that  Chaldaaan  words 
lingered  among  them  until  the  Exodus ;  and  this  word 


dath,  if  it  be  a  true  Chaldsean  word,  may  be  an 
example.  But,  obviously,  these  Chaldsean  reminiscences 
woula  be  fewer  as  the  years  rolled  on.  The  three 
Targims  all  take  dath  to  be  **  law  "  in  this  pkce.  The 
LXa.  has  *'  anffels  "  (iyytXoi),  instead  of  the  combina- 
tion  eshdath.  Possibly  the  word  was  taken  as  oMLoth 
(plural  of  the  Chaldee  ashda)^  meaning  "  rays "  (of 
light  ?)  and  so  *'  angels."  Comp.,  *'  He  maketh  His  angels 
spirits,  and  His  ministers  a  flam^  ^/^^  * "  ^^7  "  ''^ 
and  returned  as  a  flash  of  lightmng  (Ps.  civ.  4 ;  EzeL 
i.  14).  It  is  also  possible  that  the  LaX.  read  r  instead  of 
d  in  the  word  which  they  had  before  them,  and  that 
they  arrived  at  the  meaning  "  angels  "  through  the 
Hebrew  word  shdrath,  **  to  minister."  The  confusion 
between  r  and  d,  which  are  extremely  alike  in  Hebrew, 
is  very  common.  The  parallels  referred  to  in  the  notes 
on  the  verse  show  that  '*  fieij  law "  will  yield  a  good 
The  only   question  is  whether  dath,  "law," 


sense. 


can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Mosaic  writings.  If  the  word  were  at  all  generally 
known  at  that  period,  to  whatever  language  it  properly 
belonged,  it  would  faardlj^*  have  escaped  such  a  man 
as  Moses.  I  think  it  qute  possible  tnat  the  common 
translation  may  be  right.  The  Hebrew  commen- 
tators accept  it.  The  only  alternative  I  can  suggest 
is  that  of  the  LXX.,  which  cannot  be  verified  with 
certainty. 


THE   BOOK   OF   JOSHUA. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    BOOK    OF    JOSHUA. 


The  Authorship  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.— 

The  sentence  in  chap.  xziv.  26  is  the  only  direct 
statement  in  the  Bible  relating  to  the  anthorship  of  this 
book.  "  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  God."  Do  "  these  words  "  refer  merely  to  the 
transaction  immediately  preceding,  viz.,  the  covenant 
made  with  Israel  at  Sheohem,  or  nave  they  any  wider 
application  ?  In  order  to  discnss  this  question  fairly,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  parallel  passages,  and  thus  to 

rin  some  measure  the  larger^uestionof  the  author- 
of  all  the  historical  books.  The  signature  of  Moses 
at  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomv  is  as  distinct 
and  explicit  as  that  of  any  ancient  author.  "  Thucy- 
dides  of  Athens  wrote  the  histoiy  of  the  war  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  how  they  warred 
with  one  another."  So  he  opens  his  narrative,  and  no 
one  disputes  the  f  act^  Not  less  distinct  is  the  asser- 
tion in  Deut.  xxxi.  9:  "Moses  wrote  this  law,  and 
delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all 
the  elders  of  Israel."  Again  (v.  24),  "  When  Moses 
had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a 
book,  until  they  were  fini&ed,  Moses  commanded  the 
Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
saying.  Take  this  book  of  the  law,*'  &c.  The  chapter 
that  follows  (xxxii.)  is  also  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Moses  (xxxi.  22) :  *'  Moses  wrote  this  song  the  same 
day."  But  chaps,  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.,  the  latter  con. 
taining  the  record  of  Moses'  death,  are  manifestly  not 
covered  by  Moses'  signature.  The  next  signature  that 
we  meet  with  is  that  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  26 ) :  "  Joshua 
wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Gk>d." 
The  following  verses  contain  the  account  of  Joshua's 
death,  and  events  subsequent  to  it.  These  verses  are 
not  covered  by  Joshua's  signature,  and  are  not  the 
work  of  his  hand. 

The  next  note  of  authorship  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  found  in  I  Sam.  x.  25 :  "  Samuel 
told  the  people  the  manner  [1.0.,  the  constitution]  of  the 
kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  the  [not  aj  book,  ana  laid  it 
up  before  the  Lord."  From  the  very  nrst  mention  of  the 
Bible,  it  appears  as  "  the  book,"  Exod.  xvii.  14 :  "  The 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in 
ike  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua." 

The  signature  of  Samuel  does  not  stand,  like  those  of 
Moaes  aira.  Joshua,  at  the  end  of  a  specified  portion  of 
Instory.  And  this  leads  us  in  the  next  place  to  observe 
thai  the  hMtorical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not 
presented  €u  separate  works,  but  rather  as  chapters  in 
what  is  regarded  as  a  single  book  from  the  very  first. 
Taking  them  as  they  stand  in  our  English  Bible,  they 
form  two  volumes :  the  first  indudinfl^  all  from  Genesis 
to  the  end  of  2  Kings;  the  second  m>m  Chronicles  to 
Esther,  inclusive.  Every  book  in  each  of  these  volumes 
is  connected  with  its  prraecessor  by  the  copulative  con- 
jimction  "And.***  (In  our  English  Bible  it  is  sometimes 

*  The  Book  of  Deateronomy,  like  that  of  Kehemiah,  has  its 
llnl  title  prefixed  to  the  **  And."  But  this  is  no  exception. 
iSee  Notes  on  Dent  i  L) 
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a  "  Now,"  or  "  Then,"  but  the  Hebrew  conjunction  is 
the  same  throughout,  a  simple  '*And'*)  No  one  writes 
"  And  "  as  the  first  word  of  a  distinct  and  separate 
work.  Such  a  commencement  implies  that  what  follows 
is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  what  is  already 
begun. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  end  of  2  Kings,  are  written  as  a 
continuation  of  the  woric  of  Moses.  Joshua,  Samuel, 
and  the  rest  wrote  their  portions  "  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  God,"  and  as  it  were  upon  the  blank  pages  which 
Moses  had  not  filled. 

A  new  beginning  is  made  in  1  Chronicles — "  Adam 
Seth,  Enos" — and  this  work  is  a  compendium  of  the 
historv  of  Grod's  people  from  Adam  to  Cyrus.  The  end 
of  2  Chronicles  is  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  Ezra. 
Nehemiah  begins  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  way :  "  The 
words  of  Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Hachaliah.  And  it  came 
to  pass."  Manifestly  the  first  sentence  is  a  title  and  sig- 
nature in  one.  The  real  beginning  is  "j1tm2."  Esther  also 
begins  with  "  And."  This,  the  last  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  history,  also  contains  the  significant  clause, 
"  And  U  was  written  in  the  book"  which  appears  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  sacred  volume  (Esther  ix.  32). 

Thus  the  signature  of  Joshua  in  chap.  xxiv.  26  is  seen 
to  be  one  of  four  sentences  in  Old  Testament  history, 
referring  to  the  authorship  of  the  Bible.  There  is 
another  series  of  passages  in  the  Chronicles  alluding  to 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  fiom 
David  to  Zedekiah,  and  giving  the  succession  of  pro- 

Shetic  writers.  But  the  books  in  this  series  have 
istinct  titles,  and  were  not  in  all  cases  entirely  incor- 
porated into  the  book.  This  is  manifest  from  their 
titles,  which  can  hardlv  be  names  of  portioiis  of  Old 
Testament  history.  The  well-known  formula,  **The 
rest  of  the  acts  of  so-and-so,"  more  literally  a  "  remain, 
der*^  (Anglich,  "remains")  of  so-and-so,  does  not  refer 
to  Scripture  at  all,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.  How 
far,  then,  can  the  Old  Testament  be  said  to  give  any 
distinct  account  of  the  authorship  of  the  mstorical 
books  P  We  see  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
nothing  is  asserted  which  could  fix  with  certainty  the 
authorship  of  a  given  portion  to  a  particular  man. 
Moses  has  certainly  signed  his  name  at  Deut.  xxxii. 
And  it  is  no  less  certain  (despite  the  critics)  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  an  organic  whole.  The  inference,  then, 
that  the  Pentateuch  up  to  the  end  of  Deut.  xxxii. 
is  the  work  of  Moses  is  unquestionably  so  strong 
that  we  seem  justified  in  accepting  it  as  a  lite- 
rary fkct.  Whether  Moses  was  the  first  writer  of  the 
whole,  or  compiled  portions  of  it  out  of  documents 
already  existing,  is  a  matter  which  we  here  leave  to  be 
di8cu£»ed  in  its  proper  place,  only  observing  that  the 
relative  length  and  connection  of  the  several  portions  of 
Genesis  show  that  the  book  cannot  be  a  mere  com- 

Eilation.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  introdnced,  as  we 
ave  8een«  bv  a  title  and  a  signature.  But  the  only 
other  historical  book  which  has  been  presented  to  uk 
with  a  signature  is  the  book  before  us,  viz.,  Joshua. 


JOSHUA. 


Is  the  Bignatnre  intended  to  fix  with  absolute  certainty 
the  anthorship  of  the  entire  book  in  Us  present  shape  f 

One  very  simple  consideration  suffices  to  answer  this 
question  proyisionally,  and  brings  us  a  step  further  on 
tne  road.  The  Book  of  Joshua,  in  its  present  shape, 
records  Joshua's  death ;  and  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
records  the  death  of  Moses.  Thus  these  books,  as  de- 
livered to  us,  show  traces  of  the  hand  of  an  editor,  no 
less  than  an  author.  Some  prophet's  hand  must  have 
penned  the  closing  record  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
before  proceeding  to  write  the  story  of  Joshua's  con- 
quest in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Goo.  Another  hand, 
after  Joshua  laid  down  the  pen,  must,  have  traced  the 
story  of  his  death,  and  before  proceeding  to  the  con- 
nected narratiye  of  the  Judges,  must  hare  collected  (in 
part  from  Joshua  itself)  the  particulars  which  form  the 
very  careful  and  thoughtful  introduction  to  that  book, 
contained  in  chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iii.  1 — 6. 

In  the  Book  oi  Joshua,  no  less  than  in  the  Pentateuch 
as  it  now  stands,  we  recognise  the  hand  of  an  avthor 
and  of  an  editor.  Where  does  the  work  of  the  one  end, 
and  the  work  of  the  other  beg^  P  The  discussion  of 
this  question  might  easily  introduce  the  whole  subject 
of  the  modem  literary  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
And  there  are  men  bold  enough  to  account  for  every 
verse  in  Old  Testament  history,  and  acute  enough  to 
imagine,  describe,  and  distinguish  any  number  of  editors 
and  authors  that  their  view  of  the  requiremente  of  the 
text  may  seem  to  demand. 

But  our  task  is  much  more  modest.  We  shall  be 
satisfied  with  pointing  out,  for  the  present — (I)  that  the 
Old  Testament  itseS  does  recognise  the  existence  of 
these  two  human  agencies  in  ite  formation;  in  the 
present  instance,  by  giving  us  the  signature  of  Joshua 
near  the  close  of  his  work,  and  by  adaing  the  account  of 
liis  death  afterwards  in  the  same  book,  before  making  a 
fresh  beginning.  And  (2)  that  the  general  reply  of 
the  sacr^  writers  to  those  who  would  inquire  par- 
ticularly as  to  who  is  responsible  for  every  separate 
statement  in  the  pages  of  Old  Testament  history,  is  to 
the  same  effect  as  that  of  the  three  Hebrew  heroes  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  "  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in 
this  matter."  But  the  reason  of  this  apparent  indiffer- 
ence must  not  be  misunderstood.  Partly  it  arises  from 
the  existence  of  a  long  succession  of  prophetic  authors, 
from  Moses  to  Malachi,  who  were  authorised  to  declare 
to  the  Jewish  nation  the  will  of  Jehovah,  and  through 
whom,  in  every  question  demanding  revelation,  it  was 
possible  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Israel's  God. 
J^ot  until  that "'  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  "  had 
passed  away,  did  it  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
separate  that  which  had  received  the  stamp  of  Divine 
authority,  from  what  was  mere  human  composition. 

But  were  the  prophete  authorised  to  alter  as  well  as  to 
edit  the  works  of  their  predecessors  ?  A  sentence  from 
Deuteronomy  and  a  sentence  from  Joshua,  placed  side 
by  side,  will  indicate  the  kind  of  understanding  there 
was  between  them.  "  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word 
which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  from 
it "  (Deut.  iv.  2).  Yet  "  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in 
the  book  of  the  law  of  God."  Clearly  Joshua,  who 
obeyed  the  Book  of  the  Law  more  strictly  than  any  of  his 
successors,  was  not  the  man  to  alter  anything  that  Moses 
had  enacted.  Yet  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  he  was  transgressine  the  orders  of  Moses  by 
adding  his  own  contribution  to  the  Book  of  the  Law  of 
God. 

The  view  of  the  Bible  iteelf  as  to  the  province  of  the 
prophetical  editor  is  not  inconsistent  with  additions  to 
the  work  of  a  Moses  or  a  Joshua,  even  under  the  title  of 


the  books  which  bear  their  name.  Is  it  possible  to  go  a 
step  further  and  ascertain  (from  the  Bible  itself,  as 
distinct  from  critical  speculations  about  it)  whetiier 
additions  were  made  not  only  at  the  end,  but  also  in  the 
body  of  the  text  ?  One  such  addition  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  text  of  Joshua,  viz.,  the  mention  of  the 
Danite  colony  at  Laish,  chap.  xix.  47.  For  the  settle- 
ment of  this  colony  is  distinctly  and  inextricably  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  oi  idolatry  (Judges  xviiL 
30,  31),  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  people  served 
the  Lord  aU  the  days  of  Joshua.  The  men  who  remon- 
strated with  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  after  the  fashion 
described  in  Josh.  xxii.  would  never  have  tolerated 
what  is  described  in  the  story  of  Laish.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  ascribe  Josh.  xix.  47  to  the  hand  of 
Joshua  himself.  It  stands  quite  naturally  at  the  end  of 
the  list  of  Danite  cities,  an  addition  to  the  inheritance 
assigned  to  Dan  by  Joshua,  a  town  which  the  tribe  ac- 
quired for  itself. 

But  if  we  admit  a  single  addition  to  the  text  of  Joshua 
by  the  hand  of  a  later  ^tor,  is  it  possible  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  principle  thus  conceded  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  look  this  question  fairly  in  the  face. 
It  seems  to  have  been  too  oiten  supposed,  on  the  one 
side,  that  if  anything  were  allowed  to  stand  part  of  a 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  did  not  come  from 
the  original  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  would  be 
impaired.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  modem  literary 
critics  feel  at  liberty  to  assign  any  portion  of  the  Ola 
Testament  to  any  period  whatever,  according  to  their 
own  (momentary)  view  of  the  text. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  it  must  be  surely  poesiblo 
to  find  a  middle  alternative.  Why  should  we  not  sup- 
pose that  the  prophetic  editors  of  the  earlier  books  acted 
as  any  faithful  and  conscientious  man  among  ourselvec 
would  act  ?  To  add  any  subsequent  particmars  whidi 
could  give  completeness  to  the  narrative,  insert  a  note 
which  would  clear  up  an  obscure  phrase,  or  a  later  name 
which  would  identinr  an  ancient  city;  to  mark*  divisions, 
parting  the  Book  of  Joshua  from  Deuteronomy  on  one 
side  and  Judges  on  the  other — all  this  might  be  done 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  substance  of 
the  book,  or  effacing  the  incuviduality  of  the  author. 
More  than  this  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ascribe  to  the 
prophetic  editor.  With  these  exceptions,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  which  may  not  have  been 
the  work  of  Joshua  himself. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  come  presents  us  wiili 
this  phenomenon.  The  wrUing  of  Joshua  in  the  Old 
Testament  veiy  possibly  ranges  from  the  beginning  of 
Deut.  xxxiii.  to  a  certain  point  in  Josh,  xxiv.,  say  verso 
26.  The  J^ooXso/Jos^'ua  has  different  limits.  The  moral 
is,  that  the  sacred  writers  were  not  careful  to  tell  na 
exactly  who  the  authors  of  the  separate  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  were.  The  reason  would  seem  to  be 
this — that  the  boohs,  in  their  quality  of  Scripture,  d  ■» 
not  rest  solely,  or  principally,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  individual  authors,  but  upon  the  collective  authority 
of  the  prophete,  and  of  Him  whose  servants  they  were. 

The  Style  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  yeiy 
much  what  we  should  expect  from  the  place  it  ocdudes 
and  ite  claim  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  narrative  oc  the 
Exodus.  Moses  wrote  the  joumeyings  of  the  Children  of 

*  It  is  not  generally  known  to  readers  of  the  En^ish.  Bilile 
that  the  divisions  between  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kinss,  and 
1  and  2  Chronicles,  which  are  found  even  in  Hebrew  BibleiL 
are  the  work  of  Christian  hands.  "The  Christians  divided 
Samuel  and  Kings  into  two  books  respectively."  "They  alao 
divided  Chronicles  into  two  hooka"  (Elias  Levita  in  "  Bxpoai- 
tion  of  the  Massorah."   Dr.  Oinsbuxg.   1867.    p.  29.) 
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Israel  **  according  to  their  goings  out "  (Nnm.  xmii.  2). 
Joshua  wrote,  in  the  book  begun  by  Moses,  the  story  of 
their  "  coming  in."  In  the  narrative  of  Joshua  there 
is  much  that  reminds  us  of  the  hitter  part  of  the  Book 
of  Numbers;  while  the  hortatory  portions  recall  the 
manner  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  though  falling  so 
far  short  of  it  as  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  far  Joshua  had  himself  been 
employed  by  Moses  in  the  capacity  of  a  scribe  or 
secretary.  In  one  passive  (Josh.  xv.  4),  if  the  Hebrew 
may  be  trusted  (the  LX£  differs  slightly),  the  yerr  lan- 
guage of  the  lawgiver  seems  to  hare  been  unconsciously 
adopted.  But  in  all  arg^nments  from  style  to  author- 
ship in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
the  very  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  distinguishing 
different  writers,  arising  from  the  employmem  of  one 
uniform  system  of  vocausation  and  punctuation  by  the 
Afassorites,  who  have  clothed  the  original  language  of 
the  whole  book. 

One  phrase  which  occurs  frequently  in  Joshua  may 
be  called  characteristic.  It  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  narrative  of  chap.  iv.  9,  respecting  the  twelve 
stones  set  up  in  Jordan:  ''they  are  there  unto  this 
day.'*  So  it  is  said  of  Bahab  (chap.  vi.  25), ''  she 
dweUeth  in  Israel  unto  this  day.'*  The  phrase  itself  is 
not  unknown  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  common  in  the 
later  historical  books.  But  it  strikes  us  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua  by  its  constant  recurrence  in  connection  with 
local  monwmenta  and  Tnemoriala,  It  can  scarcely  be 
appealed  to  as  an  argument  for  the  date  of  the  boot  or 
as  a  token  of  the  hand  of  an  editor.  "These  many 
days  unto  this  day"  is  used  of  things  lying  wholly 
within  Joshua's  experience  in  chan.  xzii.  3.  And  in 
St.  Matt,  xxviii  15,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  employment  of  the  very  same  phrase  is  a  proof 
of  the  early  origin  of  the  gospeL  The  phrase  is  one 
that  may  be  used  of  things  comparatively  recent,  but 
gains  in  force  as  the  years  roll  on.  what  a  truly 
wonderful  confirmation  of  the  Scripture  nanrative  it  is, 
to  be  able  to  turn  to  an  Ordnance  Survey  of  Palestine, 
and  say  of  names  and  boundaries  described  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  "  There  they  are  wUo  this  day  /" 

The  Time  occtjpied  by  the  Nabba^tivs  in 
JosHiTA  is  not  long.  The  language  of  Caleb  after  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  at  the  commencement  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  territory  (chap.  xiv.  10),  shows  that  the 
conquest  was  completed  in  five-and-forty  years  from 
the  sending  of  the  twelve  spies  from  Kadesh-bamea. 
Deducting  thirty-eight  years  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Exodus,  we  have  seven  years  for  the  great  campaigns 
of  Joshua,  not  an  insufficient  period  when  we  remem- 
ber what  is  elsewhere  associated  with  the  phrase 
*'  seven  years'  war."  Joshua  died  at  the  a^e  of  110, 
and  if  he  was  of  the  same  age  with  Caleb,  this  would 
leave  fiycand-twenty  years  wr  the  remainder  of  the 
book. 

Ajcohg  Recent  Comm entabies  on  Joshua  there 
are  three  which  are  very  complete  in  different  ways. 
Bishop  Wordsworth's  is  most  full  and  interesting  upon 
the  miritual  teaching  of  the  book.  Canon  Espin,  in 
the  Speaker'a  Commentary,  has  dealt  very  fuUy  with 
its  historical  hearinga.  And  Dr.  Maclear,  m  the 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,  although  his  materials 
are  collected  from  very  various  sources,  and  those  not 
always  equally  reliable,  is  nearly  perfect  in  his  atten- 
tion to  geographical  dfiaxL 

On  Joshua  as  a  Type  of  Christ.— That  Joshua 
18  set  before  ns  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  type  of 


Christ  is  unquestionable.  But,  since  all  sound  typical 
interpretation  must  resfc  upon  strict  historical  analogy, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  define  precisely  those  relations 
of  Joshua  to  God's  people,  and  to  the  work  of  their  sal- 
vation, which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  work  of 
£Qm  for  whom  the  name  of  Joshua  was  designed. 

Joshua  then  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ-— 

(1)  In  relation  to  Moses. 

(2)  In  relation  to  the  written  Word  of  Gk)d. 

(3)  In  relation  to  Israel,  and  in  Hie  details  of  the 
work  that  he  did  for  Israel. 

(4)  In  his  own  personal  character. 

(1)  In  Relation  to  Moses.— Moses  brought  Israel 
out  of  Ej^t :  Joshua  was  ordered  to  bring  Hiem  into 
the  pronusea  land.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Mosaic  legislation  was  designed  to  bring  Israel  out 
from  among  the  nations,  and  separate  them  ftora  all 
mankind,  out  it  was  the  work  of  our  Lord  to  bring 
them  into  aposition  above  all  nations  in  their  relation 
to  QroA..  fHiffj  have  hitherto  refused  this  position, 
turning  their  musks  upon  the  true  Jo^ua,  as  uiey  did 
upon  Moses  when  he  first  offered  them  deliverance. 
They  must,  however,  be  set  above  all  nations  when  Christ 
comes  again.  But  Joshua's  principal  relation  to 
Moses  is — 

(2)  HiB  Relation  to  the  Wbitten  Wobd  of 
God. — ^The  first  mention  of  Joshua  is  in  Exod.  xvii. 
In  that  chapter,  both  he  and  the  Book  of  the  Law  are 
brought  before  us  abruptly  and  without  any  introduction 
for  the  first  time.  "  Moses  said  unto  Joahua,  choose  ns 
out  men,  and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek."  "  Qlie  Lonl 
said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  the  hook 
and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua :  for  I  will  utterly 
put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven." 
Thus  the  book  is  made  for  Joshua,  and  Joshua  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  servant  of  the  book.  It  is  evident 
that  the  relation  between  the  two  is  the  principal  thmg 
to  be  noted  in  that  passage,  not  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sentence  on  Amalek.  In  fact,  Joshua  did  not  execute 
that  sentence,  although  it  was  writiien  for  his  sake. 

It  is  dear  that  Moses  knew  he  would  be  the  conqueror 
of  Canaan  from  the  first,  because  it  was  when  he  sent 
him  from  Kadesh-bamea  to  search  the  land  that  he 
gave  him  the  name  of  Jehoshna  (Jehovah  Saviour,  in. 
stead  of  Oshea  or  Hoshea,  which  was  his  earlier  name). 
For  this  mission  of  Joshua  and  the  other  spies  was  in- 
tended as  a  first  step  to  the  conquest  of  the  countiy. 
And  it  is  in  this  conquest,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  that  Joshua  is  a  type  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

But  what  is  the  counterpart  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  in  the  work  of  our  Lord?  And  what  is 
Joshua's  Wobk — 

(3)  In  Relation  to  IsbaelP — ^The  Ej^isile  to  the 
Hebrews  suggests  that  it  is  the  introduction  of  the 
people  of  Gal  into  the  rest  which  Gk)d  gives  them. 
Now  the  Jews  as  a  nation  have  not  yet  entered  into  the 
rest  offered  by  Christ.  For  them,  therefore,  the  work 
of  Joshua  is  unfulfilled  by  Him.  The  accomplishment 
of  the  type  in  that  sense  is  future.  Joshua  went  into 
Canaan  by  himself  forty  years  before  he  brought  in 
IsraeL  Ajid  the  Jewish  nation  has  hitherto  refiued  to 
follow  the  true  Joshua  into  the  rest  of  God.  But  the 
Israel  of  Qodi  has  followed  Him,  and  thu4  in  His  relation 
to  the  Church  of  the  redeemed  our  Lord  has  fulfilled 
the  things  foreshadowed  in  Joshua^  though  not  in  rela- 
tion to  the  nation  of  the  Jews. 
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Bnt  tohat  portion  oftlie  vaork  o/ Christ  for  ob  answers 
to  the  conqtiest  of  Canaan  b^  Joehna  P 

Two  different  views  of  tms  are  possible,  and  in  fact 
necessary,  if  we  look  at  the  storj  in  its  trae  historical 
aspect.  Joshnji  stands  at  the  end  of  one  dispensation 
and  the  beginning  of  another.  In  relation  to  the 
previoos  history  ox  Israel,  the  work  of  Joshua  is  an  end. 
In  relation  to  their  later  history,  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
It  is  an  end  of  the  pilgrim  life  which  they  led  in 
Canaan  and  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  haying  no 
fixed  possession,  bnt  trayelling  from  place  to  place,  and 
halting  wherever  they  were  bidden.  It  is  the  begin- 
ning  of  their  life  as  a  nation,  occupying  a  territory  of 
their  own,  and  maintaining  in  that  territory  the  laws  of 
Jehovah  their  God. 

Now  if  we  regard  the  ChrUHan  life  as  a  pilgrimage, 
the  counterpart  of  Israel's  sojourn  in  Canaan,  Eg^t, 
and  the  wilderness,  it  is  evident  that  the  entrance  mte 
Canaan  is  the  end  of  this  life,  and  a  passage  to  a  better 
world.  In  this  view,  the  comparison  oetween  the 
crossing  of  Jordan  and  death  is  stuficiently  familiar. 

But  inasmuch  as  Christ  gives  His  people  rest  when 
they  begin  to  live  in  Him,  and  calls  them  to  enter  on  a 
good  fight  of  faith ;  and  since  the  Christian  life  may 
be  compared  to  the  life  of  Israel  as  a  nation  in  the 

Promised  land,  we  obtain  a  second  view  of  the  work  of 
oshua  in  relation  to  Christ.  It  answers  to  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  believer  in  Christ  in  a  position  where 
he  may  fight  and  conquer,  expelling  the  enemies  of 
Christ  from  his  own  heart,  or  subduing  them  in  it. 

In  this  view,  the  work  of  Joshua  is  introductory  and 
preliminary  to  a  period  of  warfare,  which  will  end  in 
complete  victory,  and  in  the  establishment  of  David's 
throne. 

(4)  In  Joshua's  own  Personal  Chabacteb. — 
The  chief  points  seem  to  be  zealous  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty,  and  abnegation  of  self.  The  absence 
of  personal  ambition  and  vanity  is  clear.  Deeds  and 
not  words  make  up  the  greater  part  of  his  history. 
Among  the  twelve  spies  Caleb  is  more  prominent  than 
Joshua.  When  Joshua  is  jealous  it  is  for  Moses' 
honour,  not  for  his  own.  He  is  again  and  again  urged 
to  "  be  strong  and  of  ffood  courage,"  as  though 
natorally  inclined  to  shrimc  from  responsibility.  He 
takes  his  own  inheritance  last,  after  all  the  tribes. 
His  family  receives  no  high  position.  None  of  his 
descendarUs  are  even  named,  but  "as  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord"  He  appears  to  have 
grown  old  comparatively  early,  a  fact  wmch  very  pos- 
sibly indicates  the  laborious  character  of  his  life,  x  et 
he  must  have  been  a  man  of  strong  personal  influence. 
Israel  served  the  Lord  aXl  his  days. 

Analysis  of  the  Book.--The  contents  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua  can  be  arranged  thus :~~ 

(I)  The  Passage  of  Jordan  (chaps,  i.  1  to  v.  12), 
including — 

Joshua's  commission  to  lead  Israel  over  Jordan,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  (chap.  i.  1 — ^9). 

Joshua's  first  orders  to  tiie  people  (chap.  i.  10 — 18). 

The  spies  sent  to  Jericho,  ana  received  by  Bahab 
(chap.  ii.). 

Passage  of  Jordan  (chaps,  iii.  1  to  iv.  19). 

Encampment  in  Gilgat;  Circumcision  and  Pass- 
over ;  Manna  ceases  (chaps,  iv.  20  to  y.  12). 


(2)  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  (chap.  r.  13  to  the 
end  of  chap.  xii.). 

Appearance  of  the  Captain  of  the  Lord*s  Host,  with 
the  drawn  sword.  The  order  to  attack  Jericho 
(chaps.  V.  13  to  vi.  5). 

Jericho  taken  (chap.  vi.  6 — 27). 

Achan's  trespass  discovered  in  the  failure  to  take  Ai 
(chap.  vii.). 

Ai  taken  (chap.  viii.  I — ^29). 

The  law  set  up  in  the  heart  of  the  country  (chap, 
viii.  30— 36). 

The  Gibeonites  come  in  and  make  peace  (chap.  ix.). 

Giboon  attacked  by  the  southern  confederacy, 
which  is  crushed  by  Joshua.  The  south  of  Pa- 
lestine conquered  (chap.  x.). 

Jabin  king  oi  Hazor  ana  the  northern  confederacy 
conquered  (chap.  xi.). 

Summary  of  the  conquest  (chap.  xii.). 

(3)  The  Division  of  the  Tsbbitobt  (chaps,  xiii, 
to  xxii.  inclusive). 

Boundaries  of  the  territory  to  be  divided  (chap.  xiii. 
1-U). 

(a)  On  the  east  of  Jordan.  Territory  of  Beuben 
(xiii.  15—23),  Chul  (24—28),  half  Manasseli 
(29—31). 

{h)  On  the  west  of  Jordan  (chap.  xiv.  1 — 5).  Judah 
(chap.  xiv.  6  to  end  of  chap,  xv.),  Joseph  (xvi. 
1—4),  including  Ephravm  (xvi.  5 — 10),  and 
Manojtseh  (xvii.  1 — 12). 

The  other  seven  tribes  (chap,  xviii.  1—10),  including 
Benjamin  (xviii.  11 — 28),  Sim^eon  (xix.  1 — 9), 
Zebulun  (xix.  10—16),  Issachar  (xix.  17—23), 
Asher  (xix.  24—31),  Naphtali  (xix.  32—39). 
Dan  (xix.  40—48),  Joshua's  inheritance  (xix. 
49,  50). 

The  cities  of  refuge  (chap,  xx.)  and  the  other 
Levitical  cities  (chap.  xxi.). 

The  two  and  a  half  tribes  dismissed  to  their  in- 
heritance, and  their  altar  Ed  (chap.  xxii.). 

(4)  Joshua's  Last  Chabge  and  Death  (chaps, 
xxiii.,  xxiv.). 

(a)  His  charge  to  the  rulers  at  Shechem  (chap. 

XXlll.). 

(6)  His  charge  to  the  people  (chap.  xxiv.  1 — 25). 
His  signature  (verse  26).  Death  (verses  29, 30). 
Conclusion.  Burial  of  Joseph*s  bones.  Death 
of  Eleazar  (verses  31—33). 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  record  of  the  conquest  wc 
have  the  capture  of  two  cities  described  in  detail,  viz.. 
Jericho  ana  Ai — one  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  and 
one  in  mount  Ephraim.  We  have  also  two  great  battles 
—one  in  the  south,  another  in  the  north — each  opening  a 
campaign.  It  seems  likely  that  no  third  campaign  was 
needed,  from  the  absence  of  any  strongholds  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  where  the  cities  are  fir  fewer  than  they 
are  in  the  south  and  north,  and  along  the  sea-side. 

It  seems  clear,  upon  the  whole,  that  Israel  entered 
the  land  of  Canaan  at  the  weakest  part,  where  there 
was  least  possibility  of  jofpistance;  tnat  they  divided 
their  adversaries,  and  stitfck  fatal  blows  alternately  on 
either  hand ;  the  resistance  of  the  Canaanites  being  in 
great  measure  paralysed  by  the  unusnal  mode  of 
attack. 
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CHAPTEE  I.— CJ)  Now  after  the  death 
of  Moses  the  seirant  of  the  Lobd  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  Lobd  spake 
unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses' 
'minister,  saying,  ^  Moses  my  servant 
is  dead;  now  therefore  arise,  go  over 
this  Jordan,  thon,  and  all  this  people, 
anto  the  land  which  I  do  give  to  them, 
even,  to  the  children  of  Israel.  ^^  *EveiT 
place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall 
tread  upon,  that  have. I  given  unto  you, 
as  I  said  unto  Moses.  (^^  From  the 
wilderness  and  this  Lebanon  even  unto 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all 
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the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the 
great  sea  toward  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  shall  be  your  coast.  <*>  There 
shall  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand 
before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  as 
I  was  vnth  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with 
thee  :  '  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake 
thee.  W^Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage:  for  ^unto  this  people  shalt 
thou  divide  for  an  inheritance  the 
laud,  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers 
to  give  them.  ^^  Only  be  thou  strong 
and  very  courageous,  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law. 


Joshxta's  Commission  (chap.  i.  1—9). 

U)  After  the  death  of  Moses  .  .  .  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Joshua  .  .  •  Moses'  minister.— 
Joshua's  commission  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  not 
Hie  last.  No  man  before  Joshua  had  received  orders 
to  regnilate  his  conduct  by  the  words  of  a  written  book. 
Abruiam  and  his  household  had  kept  God's  laws. 
Moses  had  acted  by  Diyine  commission.  But  Abraham 
and  Moses  received  their  orders  from  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah.  Joshua  and  all  his  successors  must  fulfil  the 
orders  of  "  this  book  of  the  law."  Thus  Joshua  was 
Moses'  minigter  in  more  than  one  sense.  He  was 
Moses'  confidential  agent  and  personal  attendant  while 
he  lived,  and  afterwards  the  executor  of  that  which 
Moses  had  written.  But  the  position  of  Joshua, 
though  at  first  unique  and  without  precedent,  was  the 
position  designed  for  all  his  successors,  more  especially 
for  that  great  Personage  whose  name  Joshua  was  the 
first  to  boKT.  Joshua  and  the  Book  of  the  Law  come 
before  us  t<Mrether,  without  introduction,  in  the  same 
passage  of  the  law  (£xod.  xvii.  9),  *'  Moses  said  unto 
Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men,  and  go  out,  fight  with 
Amalek ; "  and  in  verse  14,  "  Write  this  for  a  memorial 
til  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua."  The 
book  was  prepared  for  Joshua;  Joshua  came  to  fulfil 
the  words  of  the  book.  Compare  Psalm  xl.  7,  "  Lo,  I 
oome :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me, 
I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  mj  God."  *'  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God, 
to  confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers  "  (Bom. 
XF.  8  ;  see  also  Matt.  v.  17). 

For  the  use  of  the  word  "  minister  "(Heb.,  m*8hdrHh) 
compare  2  Kings  It.  43,  vi.  15 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  4 ;  Ezra 
▼iii.  17 :  Ps.  ciii.  21,  dr.  4 ;  Prov.  xxix.  12 ;  Ezek.  xliv. 
11.  From  these  references  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
word  may  signify  a  personal  attendant,  a  minister  of 
state,  or  a  mmister  of  religion. 

(S)  Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot 
shall  tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you. 
— ^The   oonqneet   of   Canaan   was   the   special   duty 


assigned  to  Joshua  b^  the  word  of  Moses.  (Hence  the 
order  for  the  extermmation  of  Amalek  was  written  for 
Joshua  [Exod.  xvii.  14]  as  the  representative  conqueror, 
though  he  did  not  actually  carry  it  out.)  But  the 
conquest  of  Canaan,  as  effected  by  Joshua,  must  be 
carefully  defined.  It  was  a  limited  conquest.  He 
took  a  certain  number  of  strongholds  throughout  the 
country,  and  utterly  crushed  the  armies  uiat  were 
opposed  to  him  in  the  field.  He  established  the  people 
of  Israel  in  the  position  that  he  had  won.  (See  chap, 
xii.  9 — ^24  for  an  outline  of  the  position.)  He  then 
divided  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  the  whole  territo^, 
conquered  and  unconquered  alike  (see  chap.  xiii.  I — 7). 
The  Philistines  and  Sidonians  (or  Phoenicians)  are 
examples  of  two  great  nations  not  conqnered  by 
Joshua,  but  assigned  to  Israel  for  an  inheritance. 
Thus  it  appears  that  what  Israel  would  conquer,  the 
sole  of  his  foot  must  tread.  The  conquest  which 
Joshua  began  for  the  people,  must  be  carried  out  in 
detail  by  the  several  tribes  themselves.  For  a  further 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  Joshua's  conquest  to  the 
whole  history  of  Israel,  see  Note  on  chap.  xiii.  2. 

(4)  All  the  land  of  the  Hittites.— The  name 
E[ittites  mav  be  used  here  to  represent  all  the 
Canaanites ;  but  it  seems  better  to  understand  the  land 
of  the  Hittites  of  the  northern  districts  in  which 
Hamath  and  Carchemish  were  situated — ^between  Pales- 
tine proper  and  the  Euphrates;  but  compare  Note  on 
Judges  1.  26. 

(5)  I  will  not  fidl  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.— 
Compare  Qen.  xxviii.  15.  And  consider  Heb.  xiii.  5  as 
a  combination  of  the  two  Old  Testament  passages. 

(^  7)  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  .  .  . 
that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to 
all  the  law. — This  command  to  "  be  strone,''  repeated 
again  and  a^in  to  Joshua,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
reflecting  hght  upon  his  natural  character,  which 
might  not  have  led  him  to  desire  so  prominent  a 
position.  But  it  may  also  be  observed  that  courage 
was  especially  needed  to  carry  out  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  in  the  way  thai  w<u  ordered  hy  the  law.    For 
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which  Moses  my  servant  commanded 
thee:  *tum  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  that  thou  may  est  ^prosper 
whithersoever  thou  goest.  (®)  This  book 
of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
mouth;  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein 
day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe 
to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written 
therein :  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy 
way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt 
2  have  good  success.  ^®^  Have  not  I 
commanded  thee?  Be  strong  and  of  a 
good  courage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be 
thou  dismayed :  for  the  Lord  thy  Grod 
18  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

(10)  Then  Joshua  commanded  the 
officers  of  the  people,  saying,  (^^^  Pass 
through  the  host,  and  command  the 
people,  saying.  Prepare  you  victuals; 
for  vnthin  three  days  ye  shall  pass  over 
this  Jordan,  to  go  in  to  possess  the  land. 


a  Doat.  S.  SI  &  38. 

14 


1  Or,  do  iciMly. 


S  Or,  do  wiaety. 


b  Ximu  n.  id. 


8  'Eeh.,mar8hdUed 
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which  the  Lobd  your  God  giveth  you 
to  possess  it. 

(12)  And  to  the  Reubenites,  and  to  the 
Gadites,  and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Ma> 
nasseh,  spake  Joshua,  saying,  ^^^  Re- 
member *the  word  which  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lobd  commanded  you, 
saying.  The  Lobd  your  God  hath  given 
you  rest,  and  hath  given  you  this  land. 
(1*)  Tour  wives,  your  little  ones,  and 
your  cattle,  shall  remain  in  the  land 
which  Moses  gave  you  on  this  side 
Jordan ;  but  ye  shall  pass  before  your 
brethren  'armed,  all  the  mighty  men 
of  valour,  and  help  them;  <^^  until  the 
Lobd  have  given  your  brethren  rest, 
as  he  hath  given  you,  and  they  also 
have  possessed  the  land  which  the 
Lobd  your  God  giveth  them :  then  ye 
shall  return  unto  the  land  of  your 
possession,  and  enjoy  it,  which  Moses 


a  discussion  of  this  question  and  its  difficulties,  see 
chap.  ziii. 

(8)  Thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and 
night  .  .  .  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous. — These  words  are  taken  up  again  in 
Ps.  i.  2,  3,  and  a  blessing  is  pronounced  on  every  man 
who  takes  Joshua's  position  in  relation  to  the  written  law 
of  Grod  (see  Note,  verse  1).  Thus  the  true  siniificance 
of  Joshua's  position  appears,  and  also  the  difference 
between  Moses  and  all  who  followed  him.  Moses  was 
the  prophet  "whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face." 
Joshua  and  all  his  successors,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  find  their  blessing  and  their  portion  in  the 
careful  study  and  fulfilment  of  the  written  word  of 
God.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  Grod's  Word,  from 
its  very  first  appearance  as  a  collective  book  (viz.,  the 
law),  occupies  the  same  position.  It  is  supreme.  It  is 
set  above  Joshua.  It  is  never  superseded.  And  its 
authority  is  independent  of  its  quantity.  "  The  law  of 
Moses,"  "Moses  and  the  prophets,"  "The  law,  the 
pronhets,  and  the  Psalms,"  are  descriptions  of  the 
Bible  differing  in  the  quantity  of  the  matter,  but  not 
differing  in  the  authority  they  exercise  or  in  their 
relation  to  the  living  church.  "  Blessed  is  he  that 
readeth  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
of  this  book,  and  keep  those  things  that  are  written 
therein,"  are  words  that  apply  to  Holy  Scripture 
equally,  in  every  stage,  from  tlie  completion  of  the  law 
of  Moses  to  the  completion  of  the  entire  book. 

Joshua's  First  Oedeks  (chap.  i.  10—15). 

(10)  Then  Joshua  commanded  the  officers  of 
the  people. — Joshua's  first  orders  to  the  people  were 
to  prepare  for  the  passage  of  Jordan  within  throe  days. 
We  may  compare  this  event,  in  its  relation  to  Joshua, 
with  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai  to  Moses.  Both 
were  preceded  by  a  three  days'  notice  and  a  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  people.  Both  were  means  employed  by 
God  to  establish  the  leaders  whom  He  had  chosen  in 
the  position  which  He  designed  for  them.  (Gomp. 
Exod.  xix.  9, 11  with  Josh.  L  11,  iu.  7.  iv.  14) 

01)  Prepare  you  victuals.— The  question  may 
be  asked,  what  preparation  is  intended,  smce  they  had 


the  manna,  which  did  not  cease  until  several  days  after 
they  passed  the  Jordan.  But  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  word  except  that 
of  provision  for  a  journey  or  for  a  warlike  expedition. 
Perhaps  the  order  was  intended  to  prepare  the  Israelites 
for  the  transition  from  the  manna  to  other  food.  It 
may  be  also  that  the  manna  which  supported  them  in 
their  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness  was  not  so  fit 
to  sustain  them  in  the  warfare  which  they  were  about 
to  begin.  For  the  phrase  itself,  compare  Exod.  xii 
39 :  "  They  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  could  not 
tarry,  neither  had  they  prepared  jor  themselves  any 
victual'^  When  there  was  a  dimculty  in  obtaining 
other  provision,  Gk)d  gave  His  people  manna.  Now, 
when  they  could  easity  provide  food  for  themselves. 
He  would  not  support  them  in  idleness ;  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  common-sense  view  of  the  order  given  in  the 
text.  If  called  to  any  expedition  which  would  take 
them  far  from  the  camp,  the  manna  would  not  be 
within  reach  of  all. 

(12)  To  the  BeubeniteSy  and  to  the  Gadites, 
and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  spake 
Joshua. — The  reference  to  Kum.  xxxiL  explains  this 
order.  We  have  only  to  observe  that  these  two  tribes 
and  a  half  were  not  forbidden  to  leave  a  sufiicient 
number  of  their  fighting  men  to  protect  their  homes 
and  families.     (See  on  chap.  iv.  12.) 

(13)  Hath  given  you  pest.--0b8erve  this  phrase, 
as  applied  to  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  the  land  of 
promise,  on  either  side  of  Jordan.  Those  who  condemn 
the  two  and  a  half  tribes  (or  the  persons  whom  thej 
suppose  to  be  spiritually  represented  by  them)  for  not 
going  far  enough,  should  notice  that  on  both  sides  of 
Jordan  equaUv  there  was  the  **  rest  of  God."  But  this 
"rest"  is  only  the  first  stage  of  several  in  Israel's 
history.  We  find  it  again  in  the  reign  of  David  (2 
Sam.  viL  1),  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxii.  9),  Esther  (chap, 
ix.  16, 17, 18,  22),  and  we  must  not  forget  the  comment 
in  Heb.  iv.,  obtained  from  Ps.  xcv. :  "  For  if  Joshua 
had  given  them  rest,  then  would  He  not  afterward 
have  spoken  of  another  day."  "  These  all  received  not 
the  promise."  "  There  remaineth  therefore  a  rest 
to  the  people  of  Grod."    The  last  rest  is  Sabbatical; 
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Uie  Lord's  serrant  gave  yon  on  this 
side  Jordan  toward  the  snnrising. 

(1^)  And  they  answered  Joshna,  saying, 
All  that  thou  oonunandest  ns  we  will 
do,  and  whithersoever  thou  sendest  us, 
we  will  go.  ^^^  According  as  we 
hearkened  unto  Moses  in  all  things, 
so  will  we  hearken  unto  thee:  only 
the  LoBD  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he 
was  with  Moses.  <^)  Whosoever  he  he 
that  doth  rebel  against  thy  command- 
ment, and  will  not  hearken  unto  thy 
words  in  all  that  thou  commandest  him, 
he  shall  be  put  to  death:  only  be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage. 

CHAPTER  n.— a)  And  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  sent  out  of  Shittim  two 
men  to  spy  secretly,  saying.  Go  view 
the  land,  even  Jericho.  And  they 
went,  and  'came  into  an  harlot's  house, 
named  Bahab,  and  ^lo^ed  there. 

^*>  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Jericho, 
saying.  Behold,  there  came  men  in 
hither  to  night  of  the  children  of  Israel 


aHeb.ll.Sl;Jain. 
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to  search  out  the  country.  (3)  And  the 
king  of  Jericho  sent  unto  Bahab,  saying, 
Bring  forth  the  men  that  are  come  to 
thee,  which  are  entered  into  thine  house : 
for  they  be  come  to  search  out  all  the 
country. 

W  ^d  the  woman  took  the  two  men, 
and  hid  them,  and  said  thus.  There 
came  men  xmto  me,  but  I  wist  not 
whence  they  were:  ^^^  and  it  came  to 
pass  about  the  Ume  of  shutting  of  the 
gate,  when  it  was  dark,  that  the  men 
went  out :  whither  the  men  went  I  wot 
not :  pursue  after  them  quickly ;  for  ye 
shall  overtake  them.  <^^  But  she  had 
brought  them  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of 
flax,  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon 
the  roof.  (^^  And  the  men  pursued  after 
them  the  way  to  Jordan  unto  the  fords: 
and  as  soon  as  they  which  pursued  after 
them  were  gone  out,  they  shut  the  gate. 

(8)  And  before  they  were  laid  down, 
she  came  up  unto  them  upon  the  roof; 
<®)  and  she  said  unto  the  men,  I  know 


the  rests  that  precede  it  are  halting-places  on  the 
way. 

(i«)  They  answered  Joshua,  saying.  All  that 
thou  oonunandest  us  we  will  do.— This  promise 
of  obedience  may  be  taken  as  the  reply  of  the  whole 
people  to  Joshua's  orders,  not  that  (^  the  two  and  a 
iialf  tribes  alone.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  repeat  to 
him  the  words  of  Jeho^nh,  as  most  appropriate  in  their 
judgment :  ^Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  "  (verse  18). 

n. 

Thb  Spies  akd  Bahab. 

CD  Joshua  .  .  .  sent  out  of  Shittim.— That  is, 
he  sent  the  spies  beforo  the  people  left  the  place  where 
ttiBT  had  been  encamped  for  some  months  (Num.  zxii. 

I  and  xxTJii.  49).  Snittim  was  the  last  stage  of  the 
Exodus  under  Moses.  Probably  the  sending  of  these 
fcwo  spies  was  simultaneous  with  the  issue  of  the 
general  orders  to  Israel  to  preparo  for  the  xiassage  of 
Jordan  within  three  days.     The  three  days  of  chaps,  i. 

II  and  ii.  22  appear  to  be  the  same  period  of  time. 
Two  men  to  spy. — The  sendmg  of   these  spies 

should  be  compared,  as  to  the  genend  effect  and  cha- 
racter of  the  measure,  with  other  similar  events.   Thero 
Jie  three  instances  of  sending  spies  in  reference  to 
Canaan — ^yiz.,  (1)  the  sending  of  the  twelve  by  Moses 
from  Kadesh-baruea ;  (2)  the  instance  before  us ;  (3) 
fhe  sending  of  men  to  view  Ai.      The  present  instance 
is  the  only  one  m  which  the  measure  had  a  good  effect. 
In  the  case  of  the  twelve,  Moses  describes  the  action  as 
a  manifestation  of  unbelief.    The  spies  took  upon  them 
io  discover  the  right  path  for  Israel  to  take,  a  thing 
which  was  Grod's  prorogative,  not  theirs  (Deut.  i.  2^, 
32,  33).     The  men  who  viewed  Ai  (chap.  vii.  2,  3)  came 
back  and  presumed  to  instruct  Joshua  how  to  proceed 
against  it,  with  disastrous  rosults.    In  this  instance  the 
two  men  brought  back  a  report  of  the  state  of  things  in 


Jericho  (exactly  what  they  wero  ordered  to  do),  which 
encouraged  all  Israel  to  proceed.  Compare  the  effect 
of  Gideon  and  Phurah's  visit  to  the  camp  of  Midian 
(Judges  vii.  11^,  *'  Thou  shalt  hear  what  tney  say,  and 
afterwards  shall  thine  hands  be  strongthened." 

Into  an  harlot's  house,  named  Rahab.—The 
attempts  to  show  that  Bahab  was  not  "  an  harlot "  aro 
not  justified  by  the  word  used  in  Hebrow,  or  in  the 
Gree*k  of  the  LXX.,  or  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrows 
(chap.  xi.  31),  or  in  that  of  St.  James  (chap.  ii.  25).  But 
thero  is  no  harm  in  supposing  that  she  was  also  an  inn. 
keeper,  which  the  Tarc^um  cdls  her  in  everv  place ;  in- 
deed, it  is  very  probable  that  the  spies  would  rosort  to  a 
place  of  public  entertainment,  as  most  suitable  for  ascer. 
taining  the  state  of  the  public  mind.  How  far  they 
were  cUsguised,  how  they  came  to  be  discovered,  whether 
the  king  of  Jericho  knew  of  the  impending  march  of 
Israel  from  Shittim,  are  questions  of  detail  which  the 
narrative  leaves  unanswered,  and  which  the  imagination 
may  discuss  at  pleasure.  The  point  of  the  story  is  not 
in  these. 

(4)  There  came  men  unto  me,  but  I  wist 
not  whence  they  were. — ^A  falsehood  which  e^'i- 
dently  left  no  stain  on  Bahab's  conscience,  although  all 
falsehood  is  sin.  The  same  may  be  said  of  JaeFs  slaying 
Sisera.  The  Divine  standard  of  sin  and  holiness  never 
varies;  but  the  standard  of  man's  conscience,  even 
when  faith  is  a  dominant  principle  in  the  character,  may 
vary  to  a  very  considerable  deg^ree.  In  Jesus  Christ 
"  all  ^t  believe  are  justified  from  all  things;"  but  "by 
the  deeds  of  the  law  "  no  one.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
application  of  the  law  only  brings  the  discovery  of  sin. 

(6)  The  stalks  of  flax.— ft  is  remarked  that  flax 
and  barley  are  both  early  crepe  (Exod.  ix.  31),  and  that 
the  first  month  (see  chap.  iv.  19)  was  the  time  of  barley- 
harvest.    (Gomp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  9.) 

(9-u)  She  said  unto  the  men,  I  know  that 
the   Lord  hath  given  you  the  land  ..••—- 
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that  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  land, 
and  that  yonr  terror  is  f idlen  upon  us, 
and  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
^  faint  because  of  you.  ^^^  For  we  have 
heard  how  the  Lord  'dried  up  the 
water  of  the  Bed  sea  for  you,  when  ye 
came  out  of  Egypt;  and  what  ye  did 
unto  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites, 
that  were  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
*Sihon  and  Og,  whom  ye  utterly  de- 
stroyed. (^)  And  as  soon  as  we  had 
heard  these  things^  our  hearts  did  melt, 
neither  ^did  there  remain  any  more 
courage  in  any  man,  because  of  you : 
for  the  LoBD  your  God,  he  is  God  in 
heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath. 
(12)  Now  therefore,  I  pray  you,  swear 
unto  me  by  the  Lord,  since  I  have 
shewed  you  kindness,  that  ye  will  also 
shew  kindness  unto  my  father's  house, 
and  give  me  a  true  token :  (^^>  and  thai 
ye  will  save  alive  my  father,  and  my 
mother,  and  my  brethren,  and  my 
sisters,  and  all  that  they  have,  and 
deliver  our  lives  from  death. 

(^^)  And  the  men  answered  her.  Our 
life  *  for  your's,  if  ye  utter  not  this  our 
business.  And  it  shall  be,  when  the 
Lord  hath  given  us  the  land,  that  we 
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will  deal  kuidly  and  truly  with  thee. 
(15)  Then  she  let  them  down  by  a  cord 
through  the  window :  for  her  house  was 
upon  the  town  wall,  and  she  dwelt  upon 
the  wall.  <^^)  And  she  said  unto  them. 
Get  you  to  the  mountain,  lest  the 
pursuers  meet  you ;  and  hide  yourselves 
there  three  davs,  until  the  pursuers  be 
returned:  and  afterward  may  ye  go 
your  way. 

^^^)  And  the  men  said  unto  her.  We 
will  he  blameless  of  this  thine  oath 
which  thou  hast  made  us  swear. 
<^)  Behold,  when  we  come  into  the 
land,  thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of 
scarlet  thread  in  the  window  which 
thou  didst  let  us  down  by :  and  thou 
shalt  ^bring  thy  father,  and  thy  mother, 
and  thy  brethren,  and  all  thy  father's 
household,  home  unto  thee.  <^)  And 
it  shall  be,  that  whosoever  shall  go  out 
of  the  doors  of  thy  house  into  the 
street,  his  blood  shaU  he  upon  his  head, 
and  we  "koiU  he  guiltless :  and  whosoever 
shall  be  with  thee  in  the  house,  his 
blood  shall  he  on  our  head,  if  any  hand 
be  upon  him.  ^^^  And  if  thou  utter 
this  our  business,  then  we  will  be  quit 
of  thine  oath  which  thou  hast  made  us 


The  words  of  this  confession  are  memorable  in  every 
way.  Note  the  fnlfilment  of  the  prophetic  song  of 
Moses,  which  is  partly  repeated  here  ^Exod.  zv.  15, 16, 
with  Josh.  ii.  9-— 11),  "All  the  mhabitants  of  Canaan 
sliall  melt  away ;  fear  and  dread  shall  fall  upon  them.'' 
But  especially  observe  the  expression  of  Rahab's  own 
belief,  *'  Jehovah,  yonr  Gk>d,  He  is  God  in  heaven  above 
and  in  earth  beneath."  Did  the  faith  of  the  men  of 
I  ^rael  go  mnch  further  than  this  P  Did  it  always  go  so 
far  P  (Gomp.  Josh.  zxiv.  14 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  Jonah 
i.  9, 10).  The  prophets  themselves  conld  not  assert  much 
more.  The  ffreatest  of  them  were  satisfied  if  they 
conld  bring  tne  people  of  Israel  to  acknowledge  this. 
Rahab's  confession  is  ako  one  of  a  series.  The 
Egyptians,  Philistines,  Syrians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Persians,  were  all  in  turn  bronffht  to  the  same  acknow- 
ledgment by  their  contact  wiui  Israel.  The  reason  is 
stated  in  tfosh.  iv.  24,  "  That  all  the  people  of ^  the 
earth  may  Imow  the  hand  of  Jehovan,  that  it  is 
miffhhr." 

(Is)  Save  alive  my  father,  and  my  mother, 
and  my  brethren,  and  my  siflters.— Whatever 
Rabab  may  have  been  herself,  her  acknowledgment  of 
all  her  family  is  observable.  She  was  in  no  way  sepa- 
rated or  degraded  from  their  society.  When  we  re« 
member  what  Moses  describes  the  Ganaanites  to  have 
been  (in  certain  passages  of  the  Pentatench,  as  Lev. 
xviii.  ^4 — ^28 ;  xz.  22,  ^)  and  compare  this  chapter,  we 
may  reasonably  couclnde  Bahab  to  have  been  morally 
not  inferior  to  her  countrymen  as  they  were  then,  but 
rather  their  superior.  We  are  reminded  that  the 
'*  publicans  and  harlots  "  were  not  the  worst  members 
of  the  "  evil  and  adulterous  generation"  to  whom  the 


Word  of  God  came.  They  believed  John  the  Bi^tist, 
and  were  among  the  most  constant  hearers  of  the  tme 
Joshua  (Matt.  zxi.  82 ;  Luke  xv.  1). 

(15)  Her  house  was  upon  the  town  wall.— 
Happily  for  the  two  spies.  Perhaps,  indeed,  ihey  se- 
lected it  for  this  reason,  as  it  enabled  them  to  leave  the 
town  without  passing  the  gate. 

(16)  Qet  you  to  the  mountain,— The  mountains 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  have  often  been  a  refuge 
for  worse  characters  than  Joshua's  two  spies  (Luke  x.  30). 

(18)  The  window  which  thou  didst  let  us 
down  by. — It  seems  almost  needless  to  observe  that 
the  scarlet  line  and  the  cord  by  which  the  men  were 
lowered  are  not  the  same  thing,  but  described  by 
different  words  in  the  original.  It  would  have  been 
preposterous  to  require  Rahab  to  display  in  her  window 
the  means  by  whicn  the  spies  had  escaped.  It  would  at 
once  have  declared  the  tale  to  all  behoLders— the  very 
thing  Bahab  was  pledged  not  to  do.  The  '*  line  of 
scarlet  thread  "  and  tto  "  stalks  of  flax "  on  the  roof 
were  probably  parts  of  the  same  business,  and  thus 
there  would  b«  nothing  unusual  in  what  was  exhibited 
at  the  window,  althou^  it  would  be  a  sufficient  token 
to  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  to  enable  them  to 
identify  the  house. 

(19)  Whosoever  shall  go  out  of  the  doors  of 
thy  house  into  the  street^  his  blood  shall  be 
upon  his  head.— Comp.  Exod.  xii.  22  (the  account  of 
the  Passover), "  Ye  shall  ....  strike  the  lintel  and  the 
two  side-posts  with  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason :  and 
none  of  you  ahaU  go  out  at  the  door  of  his  hoilse  until 
the  morning ;  for  the  Lord  will  pass  through  to  smite 
the  Egyptians."    What  the  blood  was  to  the  houses  of 
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Joshua's  March  to  Jordan. 


to  swear.  <*^)  And  she  said.  According 
unto  your  words,  so  be  it.  And  she 
•sent  them  away,  and  thej  departed: 
^jid  she  bound  the  scarlet  line  in  the 
window. 

<^^  And  they  went,  and  came  unto 
the  mountain,  and  abode  there  three 
days,  until  the  piu*suers  were  returned : 
and  the  pursuers  sought  them  through- 
out all  the  way,  but  found  Oi^m  not. 
(23)  So  the  two  men  returned,  and  de- 
scended from  the  mountain,  and  passed 
over,  and  came  to  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  and  told  him  all  things  that  befell 
them :  (^>  and  they  said  unto  Joshua, 
Truly  the  Lobd  hath  delivered  into  our 
hands  all  the  land;  for  even  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  do  ^fiEiint 
because  of  us. 

CHAPTEE  m.— (i>  And  Joshua  rose 
early  in  the  morning;    and  they  re- 
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moved  from  Shittim,  and  came  to 
Jordan,  he  and  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  lodged  there  before  they 
passed  over. 

<2)  And  it  came  to  pass  after  three 
days,  that  the  officers  went  through 
the  host ;  (^)  and  they  commanded  the 
people,  saying.  When  ye  see  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lobd  your  God, 
and  the  priests  the  Levites  bearing  it, 
then  ye  shall  remove  from  your  place, 
and  go  after  it.  (^)  Yet  there  shall  be 
a  space  between  you  and  it,  about  two 
thousand  cubits  by  measure :  come  not 
near  unto  it,  that  ye  may  know  the 
way  by  which  ye  must  go :  for  ye  have 
not  passed  this  way  ^heretofore. 

(^)  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people, 
"  Sanctify  yourselves :  for  to  morrow 
the  Lobd  will  do  wonders  among  you. 
(^>  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  priests, 
saying.  Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 


Xsnel  in  Egypt,  tliat  the  scarlet  line  in  the  window  was 
to  the  house  of  Bahab.  Both  alike  prefiguied  "the 
predoiiB  blood  of  Christ." 

(S>)  Three  days — %.e.,  probably  until  the  completion 
of  itaee  days  from  the  commencement  of  their  mission, 
according  to  the  usnal  inclusive  reckoning  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

124)  The  lK>rd  hath  delivered.— Observe  the 
entirely  satisfactory  effect  of  this  mission,  and  compare 
what  was  said  on  verse  1. 

in. 

The  Passage   of   Jobdan  (chaps,  iii  1— iv.  18, 

inclusive). 

Gfa»p.  iii.  1 — 6,  preliminaries ;  iii.  7 — iv.  14,  the  pass- 
age 01  the  people  and  Joshua ;  iv.  15 — ^18,  the  passage 
of  the  ark  iteen. 

a)  They  removed  firom  Shitdm.— See  Note  on 
ehsp.  ii.  1.  Shittim  may  be  called  the  last  stage  of  the 
Exodus  of  Israel,  "  their  journeyings  according  to  their 
goings  out  **  (Num.  zxxiiL  2).  The  march  from  Shittim 
to  Jordan  is  their  first  march  under  Joshu*— the  first 
staee  of  their  Eisodus  or  coming  in. 

W  After  three  dayB.--SM  chap.  i.  2. 

(2-«)  Pbbliminaby  0&DBB8.— The  priests  are  to 
bear  the  ark.  This  was  usually  the  duty  of  the  Levites 
of  the  family  of  Kohath;  but  both  at  the  passage  of 
Jordan  and  the  taking  of  Jericho,  the  priests  were 
enq>loyed  as  bearers.  The  people  must  be  sanctified, 
as  they  were  in  preparation  for  the  giviuff  of  the  law 
at  Sinai  (in  Exod.  xix.).  And  the  ark  itself  takes, 
in  some  sense,  a  fresh  position.  The  space  of  2,000 
cubits  was  left  between  the  head  of  the  column  of 
Israelites  and  the  ark,  in  order  that  they  might  all  see 
it.  Up  to  this  time,  during  the  whole  of  the  Exodus, 
they  had  been  led  by  the  piuar  of  doud  and  fire.  The 
ark  had  led  the  van  ever  since  they  left  Sinai  (Num.  x. 
33,  34).  But  as  the  doud  had  moved  above  the  ark, 
where  all  the  people  could  see  it,  the  head  of  the 


colunm  might  follow  the  ark  as  closely  as  possible, 
without  any  incouTenience.  Now  the  doud  was  no 
longer  with  them.    It  was  a  yisible  token  of  God's 

Sresence  especially  granted  to  Moses,  and  with  him  it 
isappeared.  The  ark  was  now  to  be  the  only  leader, 
and  tnerefore  it  must  be  placed  in  a  somewhat  more 
conspicuous  position.  This  difference  of  arrangement 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  words  in  yerse  4,  **  Ye 
have  not  passed  this  wav  heretofore."  The  words  mav 
mean,  "  x  ou  are  marching  over  untrodden  fipround ; 
but  if  so,  they  are  not  more  applicable  to  tms  march 
than  to  many  previous  marches.  They  may  also  mean, 
*'You  have  not  inarched  in  this  manner  heretofore," 
and  this  interpretation  seems  more  to  the  purpose. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  consider  here,  what  was  the 
actual  significance  of  the  position  assigned  to  the  ark 
in  Joshua.  What  was  the  ark  P  It  was  a  chest  con- 
taining the  ten  commandments,  written  with  the  finger 
of  G^  on  two  tables  of  stone  prepared  by  Moses 
(Deui  X.  1—^;  Exod.  xxxiv.  1,  28).  But  the  ark 
was  made  for  the  law,  not  the  law  for  the  ark.  The 
mercy-seat  above  was  the  covering  of  the  law — ^the 
shida  between  that  law  and  the  people.  Between  the 
cherubim  that  formed  the  mercy-seat,  was  the  throne 
of  Jehovah.  But  the  central  thing,  the  only  thing  not 
of  human  workmanship,  that  remained  in  tne  ark,  was 
''the  law  written  with  the  finger  of  God."  If  we  would 
exactly  describe  the  position  before  us,  we  must  say 
that  {he  Israelites  marched  into  Jordan  led  by  the 
written  law  of  God.  The  same  written  law,  borne 
round  the  walls  of  Jericho,  was  the  minister  of 
vengeance  to  the  Ganaanites,  as  indeed  it  became  after- 
wards  to  leoael  when  incautioudy  handled  or  invoked, 
as  at  Eben-ezer  (1  Sam.  iv.),  and  as  at  Beth-shemesh 
(1  Sam.  vi. ;  comp.  2  Sam.  vi.),  and  also  to  the  Philis- 
tines  (1  Sam.  v.).  As  soon  as  the  army  of  Joshua  reached 
the  centre  of  Canaan,  this  same  law  was  writteu  on 
great  stones  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  became 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  consistent  with  what  we 
have  already  noted  (chap.  i.  1)  as  to  the  difference 
between  Moses  and  Joshua,  that  under  Moses   the 
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over  JarcUm. 


and  pass  over  before  the  people.  And 
thej  took  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  went  before  the  people. 

<^)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Joshua, 
This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee 
in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  that  they  may 
know  that,  ''as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I 
will  be  with  thee.  <®)  And  thou  shalt 
command  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  saying.  When  ye  are 
come  to  the  brink  of  the  water  of 
Jordan,  ye  shall  stand  still  in  Jordan. 

<®)  Aiid  Joshua  said  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  Come  hither,  and  hear  the 
words  of  the  Lobd  your  God.  (^>  And 
Joshua  said,  Hereby  ye  shall  know  that 
the  living  Grod  is  among  you,  and  that 
he  will  without  fail  cbive  out  from 
before  you  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
Hittites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Perizzites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and 
the  Amorites,  and  the  Jebusites. 
^")  Behold,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  passeth  over 
before  you  into  Jordan.  (^)  Now  there- 
fore take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a 
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man.  ^^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
as  soon  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the 
priests  that  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  of  all  the  earth,  shall  rest  in 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  the  waters  of 
Jordan  shall  be  cut  oS  from  the  waters 
that  come  down  from  above ;  and  they 
*  shall  stand  upon  an  heap. 

(^^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
people  removed  from  their  tents,  to 
pass  over  Jordan,  and  the  priests 
bearing  the  *ark  of  the  covenant  before 
the  people ;  <^^)  and  as  they  that  bare 
the  ark  were  come  unto  Jordan,  and 
the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the 
ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the 
water,  (for  'Jordan  overfloweth  all  his 
banks  all  the  time  of  harvest,)  (^  that 
the  waters  which  came  down  from  above 
stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  very 
far  from  the  city  Adam,  that  is  beside 
Zaretan:  and  those  that  came  down 
toward  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the 
salt  sea,  failed,  and  were  cut  off:  and 
the  people  passed  over  r^ht  against 
Jericho.  (^^^  And  the  priests  that  bare 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lobp 


people  should  follow  the  cloudy  pillar,  and  under 
Joshua,  the  written  law  of  God,  But  it  is  a  strange 
picture,  and  one  that  may  well  call  up  our  reverent 
wonder,  that  the  Israelites  should  pass  over  Jordan 
and  assail  the  Canaanites,  with  the  ten  commandments 
carried  before  them,  and  aa  it  were  leading  the  way. 
Was  not  this  the  direct  object  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
tiiat  God's  law  should  not  only  have  a  people  to  obey 
it,  but  a  country  in  which  its  working  mi^ht  be  ex. 
hibited  to  the  nations,  as  the  law  of  the  land  p 

(7)  The  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day 
will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee  .  .  .—Compare 
chap.  iv.  14,  "  on  that  day  the  Lord  magnified  Joshua." 
These  words  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
section.  The  details  that  follow  in  chap.  iy.  15,  &c., 
seem  to  be  added  by  way  of  appendix.  The  passage  of 
Jordan,  being  the  principal  event,  is  exhibitea  by  iteelf ; 
and  other  particulars  of  attendant  circumsiances  are 
given  separately.  A  somewhat  similar  plan  appears  to 
be  adopted  in  chap,  x.,  but  the  arrangement  of  both 
narratives  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  complex,  and  not 
quite  clear. 

It  is  here  stated  that  the  passage  of  Jordan  was  to 
be  to  Joshua  what  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai  was 
to  Moses,  "that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak 
with  thee,  and  believe  thee  for  ever"  (Exod.  xix.  9). 
But  the  power  which  establishes  Joshua  is  the  work 
of  the  v)7%tten  instead  of  the  spoJcen  word. 

(11)  The  ark  of  the  covenant.— The  ten  com- 
mandments  are  presented  throughout  this  narrative  as 
a  covenant.  So  Exod.  xxxiv.  2^,  "the  words  of  the 
covenant,  the  ten  commandments."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  promise  precedes  all  the  commandments. 
**I  am  Jehovah  thy  God."    The  "ten  words"  that 
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foUow  are  the  testimony  to  'Bis  character  who  com- 
manded the  covenant.  (See  Silver  Sockets,  p.  28.) 
The  thing  signified  by  tke  dividing  of  Jordan  does 
indeed  exhibit  the  law  as  a  covenant  in  a  way  that 
those  who  followed  Joshua  can  hardly  have  conceived. 
But  history  must  come  before  prophecy,  if  prophecy  is 
to  be  understood. 

(12)  Take  you  twelve  men.— These  were  selected 
beforehand  and  kent  in  readiness,  that  there  might  be 
no  delay  in  the  won:  which  they  had  to  do  (<^p.  iv.  3). 

(15)  The  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  priests.— 
Observe  that  the  priests,  the  ark-bearers,  did  not  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  at  the  edge 
of  the  flood.  They  had  no  need  to  advance  further. 
As  soon  as  their  feet "  rested  "  in  the  overflow, "  Jordan 
was  driven  back."  The  waters  descending  from  the 
north  as  it  were  recoiled  and  shrank  away,  and  stood 
up  in  "  one  heap." 

(16)  Very  far  f^om  the  city  Adam,  that  is 
beside  Zaretan.— The  written  text  is  "in  Admn," 
but  the  Masorites  read  it  **from  Adam."  The  readings 
makes  no  difference  to  the  literal  fact.  The  two  pre- 
positions, in  and  from,  express  the  same  thought.  The 
heap  of  water  stood  up  as  it  were  in  Adam.  From 
Adam  to  the  place  where  Israel  crossed,  the  river-bed 
was  dry — ^the  heap  was  as  far  away  as  Adam,  but  as  it 
was  not  actually  in  the  city,  the  word  in  was  most 
likely  altered  to  from.  The  more  difficult  reading,  in, 
mt^  very  possibly  be  the  best.  For  Zaretan  see 
1  £inflfs  iv.  12  and  vii.  46.  Adam,  as  the  name  of  a 
city,  &e8  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  meaning  of  the 
fact  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Bishop  Wordsworth 
on  this  place.  Zaretan  was  beneath  Jezreel,  but  h&s 
not  been  identified.  Adam  has  been  thought  to  be  at. 
the  ford  Damieh,  thirty  miles  away. 
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Btood  firm  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst 
of  Jordan,  and  all  the  Israelites  passed 
over  on  dry  gronnd,  nntil  all  the  people 
were  passed  clean  over  Jordan. 

CHAPTEE  IV.— ^)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  all  the  people  were  clean 
passed  'oyer  Jordan,  that  the  Lobd 
spake  nnto  ^Joshna,  saying,  <')Take 
you  twelve  men  out  of  the  people,  ont 
of  every  tribe  a  man,  ^^  and  command 
ye  them,  saying.  Take  you  hence  out 
of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  out  of  the  place 
where  the  priests'  feet  stood  firm,  twelve 
stones,  and  ye  shall  carry  them  over 
with  you,  and  leave  them  in  the  lodging 
place,  where  ye  shall  lodge  this  night. 
(^)  Then  Joshua  called  the  twelve  men, 
whom  he  had  prepared  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man : 
(5)  and  Joshua  said  unto  them.  Pass 
over  before  the  ark  of  the  Lobd  your 
Grod  into  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  take 
you  up  every  man  of  you  a  stone  upon 
his  shoulder,  according  unto  the  number 
of  the  tribes  of  the  (^dren  of  Israel : 
<^)  that  this  may  be  a  sign  among  you, 
that  when  your  children  ask  their  fathers 
^  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean 
ye  by  these  stones?    ^^  then  ye  shaD 
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answer  them.  That  the  waters  of  Jordan 
were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lobd  ;  when  it  passed  over 
Jordan,  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off: 
and  these  stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever. 

(^>  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so  as 
Joshua  commanded,  and  took  up  twelve 
stones  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  as 
the  Lobd  spake  unto  Joshua,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  carried  them 
over  with  them  unto  the  place  where 
they  lodged,  and  laid  them  down  there. 
^^)  And  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in 
the  midst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place  where 
the  feet  of  the  priests  which  bare  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  stood :  and  they 
are  there  unto  this  day. 

(W)  For  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark 
stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  until  every 
thin^  was  finished  that  the  Lobd  com- 
manded Joshua  to  speak  unto  the 
people,  according  to  all  that  Moses 
conmianded  Joshua:  and  the  people 
hasted  and  passed  over.  W  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  all  the  people  were 
clean  passed  over,  that  the  ark  of  the 
Lobd  passed  over,  and  the  priests,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people. 


IT. 

(s)  Ont  of  the  midst  of  Jordan  .  •  .  twelve 
stones— W  Twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan. — ^It  would  seem  that  we  are  to  understand  two 
eahns  to  have  been  set  np,  one  on  eitiier  side  the  river, 
to  mark  the  place  where  the  Israelites  crossed.  The 
western  caim  was  in  Gilgal,  the  other  on  the  opposite 
side,  at  the  edge  of  the  overflow,  where  the  priests  had 
stopped.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  words  above 
citea,  in  the  midet  of  Jordan.  The  phrase,  like  many 
other  Hebrew  phrases,  is  nsed  in  a  different  way  from 
that  in  which  we  should  use  it.  The  words  "  in  the 
middle  of  the  Jordan"  to  an  English  reader  appear 
to  mean  half-way  between  the  banls.  But  if  the  nver 
were  divided,  and  half  of  it  had  recoiled  many  miles 
towards  the  north,  and  the  rest  flowed  away  to  the 
Bonth,  any  one  standing  between  these  two  parts  of  the 
river  might  be  said  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  Jordan, 
the  two  parts  being  on  either  side ;  and  he  would  be 
ecjoally  in  the  midst,  as  regards  them,  whether  he  were 
at  the  edge  of  the  stream  or  not.  It  is  contrary  to 
common-sense,  as  well  as  to  the  words  of  the  text,  to 
suppose  that  a  caim  was  set  np  in  the  midst  of  the 
river's  bed.  "  They  are  there  nnto  this  day,"  the  writer 
adds  in  verse  9.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  chap.  iii.  8 
that  the  priests  stood  at  the  brim  of  the  overflow.  That 
spot  and  no  other  wonld  be  the  particular  spot  which 
it  wonld  be  most  interesting  to  mark,  the  place  from 
which  Jordan,  in  fnll  flood,  was  driven  back. 

Further,  the  words  "in  the  midst "  (Hebrew,  hHhdh) 
do  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  within.    In  Joshua 
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six.  1,  it  is  said  the  inheritance  of  Simeon  was  within 
(b'thdh)  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judah.  Yet 
it  was  entirelv  on  one  edge  of  it.  May  not  the  ark 
standing  in  tne  midst  of  Jordan  represent  that  sus- 
pension of  the  power  of  death  which  is  ejected  by 
the  interposition  of  our  Saviour,  and  fills  the  interval 
between  the  reign  of  death  "from  Adam  to  Moses," 
and  the  "  second  death  "  that  is  to  come  P 

(7)  The  waters  of  Jordan  were  out  off 
before  the  ark  of  the  covenant. — Observe  that 
the  act  is  indirectly  ascribed  to  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

(8-9)  According  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
.  .  .  . — ^Every  tribe  was  represented  by  a  stone  on 
either  side  «Jordan.  The  two  cairns  represent  a  com- 
plete Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  complete  Israel 
m  the  promised  land.  "Thou  shalt  remember  all  the 
way  that  the  Lord  thy  Orod  led  thee."  *'By  the  grace 
of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 

(10)  According  to  all  that  Moses  commanded 
Joshua.— It  would  seem  that  the  passage  of  Jordan 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  some  directions  by  Moses, 
though  nothing  is  writiken  concerning  the  manner  of  it 
in  the  Pentateuch.      It  is  noticeable  that  if  Israel  had 

gme  into  the  land  when  Moses  brought  them  to  the 
ontier  at  Kadesh-bamea,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus,  thev  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  pass  the 
Jordan  at  idl.  When  the  route  was  changed  we  cannot 
say,  unless  the  compassing  of  the  land  of  Edom  (Num. 
xxi.),  when  they  leit  Kadesh  the  second  time,  because 
they  were  not  permitted  to  cross  that  territory,  marks 
the  decision.  If  so,  the  fact  suggests  some  interest- 
ing refleetk>n& 
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Tlie  SUmea  in  GilgaL 


(^)  And  "the  children  of  Beuben,  and 
the  children  of  Grad,  and  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  passed  over  armed  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  as  Moses  spake 
unto  them :  ^^  about  forty  thousand 
*  prepared  for  "war  passed  over  before  the 
Lord  unto  battle,  to  the  plains  of  Jericho. 

<^^)  On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified 
Joshua  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel;  and 
they  feared  him,  as  they  feared  Moses, 
all  the  days  of  his  life. 

(16)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua, 
saying,  ^^^^  Command  the  priests  that  bear 
the  ark  of  the  testimony,  that  they  come 
up  out  of  Jordan.  <^')  Joshua  therefore 
commanded  the  priests,  saying.  Gome 
ye  up  out  of  Jordan.  (^>  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  priests  that  bare  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  were 
come  up  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and 
the  soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  'lifted 
up  unto  the  dry  land,  that  the  waters 
of  Jordan  returned  unto  their  place, 
and  '  flowed  over  all  his  banks,  as  they 
did  before. 
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(^)  And  the  people  came  up  out  of 
Jordan  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal,  in  the 
east  border  of  Jericho.  ^^^  And  those 
twelve  stones,  which  they  took  out  of 
Jordan,  did  Joshua  pitch  in  GilgaL 
(^)  And  he  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  When  your  children 
shall  ask  their  £a.thers  ^in  time  to 
come,  saying.  What  mean  these  stones? 
<^>  then  ye  shall  let  your  children  know, 
saying,  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on 
diy  land.  W  por  the  Lord  your  Grod 
dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from, 
before  you,  until  ye  were  passed  over, 
as  the  Lord  your  God  did  to  the  Bed 
sea,  ^  which  he  dried  up  fix)m  before  us, 
until  we  were  gone  over :  (^)  that  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  might  know  1!he 
hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  ie  mighty: 
that  ye  might  fear  the  Lord  your  God 
*  for  ever. 

CHAPTEE  v.— W  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  all  the  kings  of  the  Amor- 


OS)  About  forty  thousand.— The  totals  of  these 
three  tribes  at  the  last  census  (Num.  xxvi.)  were : — 
Reuben  (verse  7),  43,730;  Gad  ([verse  18),  40,500; 
Manasseh  (verse  34),  52,700,  or  lor  the  exact  half, 
26,350.  Thus  Uie  entire  force  of  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  might  amount  to  110,580.  They  therefore  left 
more  than  half  their  number  to  protect  their  families 
and  their  dwellings.  This  does  not  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  their  agreement  with  Moses,  or  with 
the  interpretation  of  that  MTeement  by  Joshua  and 
their  fellow-Israelites.  (See  Num.  xzxii.  16, 17, 24, 26.) 
The  permission  to  huiid  cities  implies  the  right  to 
fortify  and  defend  them. 

Reuben,  Gkd,  and  Simeon  formed  the  second  diyision 
on  the  march  in  the  wilderness  O^^un.  z.  18—20).  Why 
Reuben  and  Gad  discarded  Simeon,  and  associated 
themselves  withpart  of  Manasseh,  is  not  explained.  (See 
Names  on  the  Cfatea  of  Pearl. — Simeon.) 

(14)  All  the  days  of  his  life.— This  ends  the  sec- 
tion, as  appears  by  comparison  with  chap.  iii.  7.  Observe 
that  Joshua's  position,  as  equal  to  Moses  in  the  respect 
of  the  people,  dates  from  the  passage  of  Jordan,  a  fact 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  considering  nis  Anti^^. 

(16)  Command  the  priests  .  .  .that  they  oome 
up  out  of  Jordan. — Observe  that  the  removal  of 
the  priests  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  their 
station  in  Jordan  is  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  section, 
and  treated  as  a  distinct  event.  It  need  not  have  been 
so  for  the  purpose  of  the  mere  historical  narrative.  We 
might  have  taken  it  for  granted.  But  the  significanoe 
of  the  event  is  so  marked  as  to  receive  a  separate 
notice.  We  are  not  suffered  to  forget  by  what  means 
Jordan  was  driven  back,  and  held  in  check;  and  the 
check  was  not  meant  to  be  perpetual.  We  are  reminded 
that  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  death  for  men  has 
its  limits.  When  the  day  of  grace  is  over,  the  waters 
will  "return  unto  their  pLu^  and  flow  over  all  the 
banks  as  before.*'    (Gomp.  Isa.  xxviiL  1&— 18»  20.) 


Events  at  Gilgal  (chaps,  iv.  19 — x.  12, 

inclusive). 

(19)  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month.— 
Of  the  forty-first  year  after  they  left  Eg^t.  Exactly 
forty  years  before,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
(Exod.  zii.  5),  they  had  been  commanded  to  take  them 
"  a  lamb  for  an  house,"  that  they  might  keep  the  Pass- 
over.  The  forty  years  of  the  Exodus  were  now  com. 
plete,  and  on  the  self -same  day  they  passed  over  the 
List  barrier,  and  entered  the  Promised  Land. 

(20— V.  9)  It  would  seem  that  these  verses  all  belong  to 
one  section.  The  use  of  the  first  person  in  chap.  v.  1, 
"  until  we  were  passed  over,"  is  most  natunlly  ex. 
plained  by  taking  the  verse  as  part  of  what  the  Israel- 
ites  were  to  say  to  their  children  by  the  command  of 
Joshua.  The  difficulty  has  been  met  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  by  a  Masoretic  reading,  in  which  "  they  "  is  sub. 
stituted  for  "  we."  But  the  more  difficult  riding  is  to 
be  preferred.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  section  that 
creates  any  difficulty.  The  twenty-third  verse  authorises 
a  comparison  between  the  passage  of  Jordan  and  the 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  As  the  one  is  called  a 
"  baptising  unto  Moses,''  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may 
call  the  other  a  baptising  unto  Joshua.  (Gomp.  the 
"  us  "  in  chap.  iv.  23,  with  the  "we  "  of  chap.  v.  1.)  The 
first  person  also  appears  in  verse  6,  "  that  he  would 
give  iM."  It  would  appear  that,  besides  eiq^ining  the 
erection  of  the  stonee,  the  Israelites  were  also  to  explain 
to  their  children  the  meaning  of  Gilgal,  the  place  Mere 
the  stones  were,  and  this  explanation  is  not  completed 
until  the  end  of  verse  9. 

V. 

(1)  The  Amorites  .  •  •  and  . .  .  Canaanites. — 
Two  principal  nations  seem  to  be  here  mentioned  as 
representatives  of  the  rest. 

we. — See  Note  on  verse  6. 
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Fear  of  ike  CanaanUes. 
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Circumcis-ion  Renewed, 


ites,  which  were  on  the  side  of  Jordan 
westward,  and  all  the  kings  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  were  by  the  sea, 
heard  that  the  Lobd  had  <med  np  the 
waters  of  Jordan  from  before  the 
children  of  Israel,  untU  we  were  passed 
over,  that  their  heart  melted,  neither 
was  there  spirit  in  them  anj  more, 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

(S)At  that  time  the  Lobd  said  unto 
Joshua^  Make  thee  '^^  sharp  knives,  and 
circmncise  again  the  children  of  Israel 
the  second  time.  ^^>  And  Joshua  made 
him  sharp  knives,  and  circumcised  the 
children  of  Israel  at  ^the  hiU  of  the 
foreskins.  (^>  And  this  is  the  cause 
why  Joshua  did  circumcise:  All  the 
people  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  that 
were  males,  even  all  the  men  of  war, 
died  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way, 
after  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  <*>  Now 
all  the  people  that  came  out  were  cir- 
cumcised :  but  all  the  people  that  were 
bom  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way  as 
they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  them 
they  had  not  circumcised.     ^^^  For  the 
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children  of  Israel  walked  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  till  all  the  people  that 
were  men  of  war,  which  came  out  of 
Egypt,  were  consumed,  because  they 
obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lobd  : 
unto  whom  the  Lobd  sware  that  *he 
would  not  shew  them  the  land,  which 
the  Lobd  sware  unto  their  fathers  that 
he  would  give  us,  a  land  that  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey.  ^^  And  their 
children,  whom  he  raised  up  in  their 
stead,  them  Joshua  circumcised:  for 
they  were  uncircumcised,  because  they 
had  not  circumcised  them  by  the  way. 
<^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  ^when  they  had 
done  circumcising  all  the  people,  that 
they  abode  in  their  places  in  the  camp, 
till  they  were  whole.  t®)  And  the 
Lobd  said  unto  Joshua,  This  day  have 
I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
fix)m  off  you.  Wherefore  the  name  of 
the  place  is  called  ^Gilgal  unto  this 
day. 

<^^>  And  the  children  of  Israel  encamped 
in  Gilgal,  and  kept  the  passover  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even  in 


Ths   Gibcxtmcibiok    of    Isbael    by    Joshua 
(rersea  2 — ^9). 

(2)  Make  thee  sharp  knives.— Antborities  are 
divided  between  the  rendering  "sharp  knives"  and 
**  knives  of  flint."  The  first  seems  beet  supported,  as 
far  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  concerned.  The 
expression  is  **  knives  of  tsvrim.'*  The  word  tawr  does 
not  seem  anywhere  to  be  connected  with  the  material 
of  the  tool,  but  rather  with  the  edge  of  it.  Knives  of 
keen  edge  is,  therefore,  the  better  translation.  At  the 
same  time  they  may  have  been  stone  knives  in  this 
instance.  The  idea  that  they  were  so  is  supported  by 
an  addition  in  the  LXX.  to  chap,  xxiv  30 :  **  They  put 
with  him  (Joshua)  into  the  tomb  .  . .  the  knives  of  stone 
with  whic^  he  circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  . 
and  there  they  are  to  this  day."  The  ceremonv  being 
a  kmd  of  special  consecration,  it  is  not  unUkelv  to 
have  been  performed  with  special  instruments,  wnich 
were  not  used  before  or  after.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixndx.  43, 
"  Thou  hast  turned  the  isth'  (keen  edge)  of  his  sword ; " 
2  Sam.  ii  16,  "Helkath  Hazzurim^'—i.e.,  the  field  of 
keen  blades;  Exod.iv.25,"Zipporah  took  a  ^sor";  Ezek. 
iiL  9,  "  an  adamant  harder  than  t^dr," 

(4)  The  cause  why  Joshua  did  circumcise.— 
Ab  the  narrative  stands  it  is  not  quite  obvious  whv 
uncircumciBion  is  called  "the  reproach  of  Egypt," 
whereas  all  the  people  bom  in  Egypt  were  circumcised. 
The  uncircumcision  attached  to  those  who  were  bom  in 
the  wilderness,  during  the  years  of  wandering.  But 
that  period  of  wandering,  between  the  departure  from 
Kadesh-bamea  and  the  return  to  Kadesh  (thirty-seven 
and  a  half  years,  Num.  zv. — ^zix.,  inclusive),  is  a  kind  of 
blank  in  the  story  of  the  Exodus.  The  five  chapters 
which  belong  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  contam  no 
note  of  progress  as  to  time  or  place.  The  people  had 
"turned  back  in  their  hearts  to  Egypt"  (Acts  vii.  39; 
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Num.  ziv.  4),  and  were  bearing  the  reproach  of  their 
apostasy  all  those  years,  ''the  reproach  of  Egypt." 
Suffering  under  the  ^  breach  of  promise  "  of  Jenovah 
(Num.  ziv.  34))  they  appear  to  have  omitted  the  sign  of 
the  covenant,  as  though  they  were  no  longer  the  people 
of  Grod.  The  passage  of  Jordan  was  the  practical 
proof  of  Israel's  restoration  to  Divine  favour,  and  they 
were  brought  into  covenant  with  Him  once  more. 

(^)  Us. — The  first  person  is  used  here  as  in  chaps, 
iv.  23,  V.  7.  The  whole  passage  from  chap.  iv.  22  to 
chan.  V.  6  seems  intended  to  be  the  reply  of  the  fathers 
to  tne  children. 

(9)  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  .  .  .  .—Com- 
pare Isa.  zzv.  8, "He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory; 
and  the  Lord  C^od  will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all 
faces ;  and  the  rebuke  (or  reproach)  of  His  people  shaU 
He  take  away  from,  offaUine  earth :  for  the  Lord  hath 
sfohen  it  *';  Uol.  ii.  11,  '*  In  whom  (Christ)  also  ve  are 
circumcised  with  tbe  circumcision  made  without  nands, 
in  the  pvMina  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  U^  flesh  by 
the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with  Him  in  baptism, 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  Him  " ;  and  1  Cor.  xv.  54, 
"  When  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption, 
.  .  .  then  .  .  .  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.'' 

(10)  ThA  passover.— This  is  the  third  Passover  in 
Israel's  history.  The  first  two  were  kept  under  Moses 
—(1)  in  Egypt,  when  the  Lord  delivered  them ;  (2)  the 
second  at  Sinai,  when  He  had  "brought  them  unto 
Himself."  (3)  The  third  is  on  the  otner  side  Jordan, 
under  Joshua.  Two  belong  to  the  Exodus,  or  going 
out;  one  to  the  Eisodus,  or  coming  in.  Compare 
Luke  xxii.  16:  "I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof, 
until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Observe  the  connection  between  the  Passover  and 
circumcision.  The  law  in  Exod.  xii.  48  is,  "  no  uncir- 
cumcised person  shall  eat  thereof."    Hence,  while  they 
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the  plains  of  Jericho.  ^^  And  they  did 
eat  of  the  old  com  of  the  land  on  the 
morrow  after  the  passover,  unleavened 
cakes,  and  parched  t(mi  in  the  selfsame 
day.  ^)  And  the  manna  ceased  on  the 
morrow  after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old 
com  of  the  land;  neither  had  the 
children  of  Israel  manna  any  more; 
but  they  did  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  that  year. 

(^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua 
was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  there 
stood  '^a  man  ov^r  against  hi^  with 
his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand:  and 
Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our  adver- 
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saries  ?  <^*>  And  he  said.  Nay ;  but  qa 
^  captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I 
now  come.  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  face 
to  the  earth,  and  did  worship,  and  said 
unto  him,  What  saith  my  lord  unto  his 
servant  ?  ^^  And  the  captain  of  the 
Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua,  ^  Loose 
thy  shoe  from  oflF  thy  foot;  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  ie  hoty. 
And  Joshua  did  so. 

CHAPTER  VI.—  <i  Now  Jericho  'was 
straitly  shut  up  because  of  the  children 
of  Israel:  none  went  out,  and  none 
came  in.  (^)  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Joshua,  See,  I  have  given  into  thine 
hand  Jericho,  and  the  king  thereof,  and 


wandered  in  the  wilderness,  this  nncircumcised  genera- 
tion could  not  keep  the  Passover. 

(11)  They  did  eat  of  the  old  com.— The  word 
occurs  nowhere  else  except  in  Terse  12.  It  need  not 
have  been  last  year's  com ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  produce  of  this  very  harvest.  It  seems  to 
mean  "that  which  was  brought  to  them,"  and  was 
"the  fruit"  or  "produce"  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
probaUv  brought  to  the  camp  for  sale. 

(12)  rphe  manna  ceasea  on  the  morrow  alter 
they  had  eaten  of  the  old  com  of  the  land.— 
The  date  should  be  noticed.  On  the  fourteenth  day 
was  the  Passover;  on  the  fifteenth,  Israel  ate  of  the 
produce  of  the  land.  From  that  day  the  manna  f  eU 
no  more — i.e.,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
of  the  year  of  their  entering  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was 
not  found.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  second  month 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Exodus,  it  first  appeared  (Exod. 
xvi.  1,  7, 13, 14).  Thir^-nine  years  and  eleven  months 
it  fell,  except  on  the  Sabbatli.  It  kept  Sabbath  all 
through  the  wilderness,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  and  it  finally  ceased,  kept  Sahhath  {vay-yishboth, 
Hebrew)  on  the  very  day  afterwards  markea  hy  our 
Lord^s  resurrection,  which  became  the  Lord's  day. 
The  coincidence  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  the  risen  Christ  who  takes  the  place  of  tiie 
manna ;  and  in  the  discourse  wherein  He  calls  Himself 
'^  the  true  bread  from  heaven,"  He  points  again  and 
a^in  to  resurrection  as  the  end  of  tke  life  which  He 
gives :  "  I  wiU  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day "  (John 
vi.  39,  40,  44,  54).  Then  the  manna,  which  is  the  food 
of  the  wilderness,  shall  keep  Sabbath,  for  "  they  shall 
hunger  no  more."  The  food  of  the  wilderness  is  that 
which  Israel  ate,  not  knowing  what  it  was.  Of  the 
other  world  it  is  written,  "  then  shall  I  know,  even  as 
aha  I  am  known." 

The  Conquest  of  Canaan. 

03)  At  this  point  commences  the  second  great  divi- 
sion of  the  book.  The  Passage  of  Jordan  was  the 
great  event  of  the  first  portion ;  and  for  that  Joshua 
received  special  directions  from  Jehovah.  A  vision 
now  appears  to  him,  to  inaugurate  his  second  great 
enterprise,  which  was  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
to  the  sword.  The  character  of  this  vision  should  be 
carefully  noted,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  book. 
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03)  There  stood  a  man  over  against  him 
with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  himd.— This 
should  be  compared  with  the  vision  which  Moses  saw 
at  Horeb  (Exod.  iii.),  when  the  angel  of  Jehovah  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a 
bush.  The  equality  of  the  two  visions  is  proved  by  the 
use  of  the  same  command  on  both  occasions,  "  Loose  thy 
shoe  from  off  thy  foot;  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground "  (Exod.  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  v.  15). 
But  the  actual  appearances  must  be  contrasted.  "  The 
bush  burning  with  fire,  but  not  consumed,"  presents  to 
us  the  figure  of  suffering  Israel  in  the  furnace ;  and 
'*  in  all  their  affliction  He  was  afflicted,  and  the  ai^l  of 
His  presence  saved  them."  The  man  with  the  cu«wn 
swora  is  the  sign  of  victory.  Jehovah  no  loncer  suffers 
with  and  in  His  people,  out  He  stands  foxxh  to  lead 
them  with  the  drawn  sword.  In  regard  of  this  and 
earlier  theophanies,  see  Excursus  on  G^.  16. 

Art  thou  for  ns,  or  for  our  adyerBariesP 
0^)  And  he  said,  Nay ;  but  as  oaptain  of  the 
host  of  the  Lord  am  i  now  come~t.e.,  Jehovah 
will  take  part  in  this  conflict,  not  as  an  ally  or  an  ad- 
versary, Imt  as  commander-in-chief.  It  is  not  Israel's 
Siuarrel,  in  which  they  are  to  ask  the  Divine  assistance. 
t  is  the  Lord's  own  quairel,  and  Israel  and  Joshua 
are  but  a  division  in  £[is  host.  The  wars  of  Israel  in 
Canaan  are  always  presented  by  the  Old  Testament  as 
"  the  wars  of  the  Lord."  It  would  be  well  to  remember 
this  aspect  of  the  stoiy.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  is  too 
often  treated  as  an  enterprise  of  the  Israelites,  carried 
out  with  g^reat  cruelties,  for  which  they  claimed  the 
Divine  sanction.  The  Old  Testament  presents  the 
matter  in  an  entirely  different  light.  The  war  is  a 
Divine  enterprise,  in  which  human  instruments  are 
employed,  but  so  as  to  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
Divine  will.  Jehovah  is  not  for  Israel,  nor  for  Israel's 
foes.  He  fights  for  His  own  right  hand,  and  Israel  is 
but  a  fragment  of  His  army.  *'  The  sun  stood  still," 
"  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against "  His  foes. 
"The  treasures  of  the  hail"  were  opened,  which  He  had 
**  reserved  a^^inst  the  time  of  trouble,  against  the  day 
of  battle  and  war." 

VI. 

0 )  Now  Jericho  .  .  .-^This  verse  should  be  read 
parenthetically,  and  verses  2 — 5  should  be  taken  as  the 
orders  given  to  Joshua  by  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host 


Jericho  Taken 


JOSHUA,  VI. 


in  Seven  Days. 


the  mighty  men  of  valour.  W  And  ye 
shall  compass  the  city,  all  ye  men  of 
war,  and  go  round  about  the  city  once. 
Thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days.  ^^^  And 
seven  priests  shall  bear  before  the  ark 
seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns :  and  the 
seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  city 
seven  times,  and  the  priests  shall  blow 
with  the  ixumpets.  <^  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  when  they  make  a 
long  blast  with  the  ram's  horn,  and 
when  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
all  the  people  shall  shout  with  a  great 
shout;  and  the  wall  of  the  city  shall 
fall  down  ^flat,  and  the  people  shall 
ascend  up  every  man  strsioght  before 
him. 

(^)  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  called 
the  priests,  and  said  unto  them.  Take 
up  &e  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  let 
seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of 
rams'  horns  before  the  ark  of  the  Lobd. 
(^>  And  he  said  unto  the  people.  Pass  on, 
and  compass  the  city,  and  let  him  that 
is  armed  pass  on  before  the  ark  of  the 

LOBD. 

(^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua 
had  spoken  unto  the  people,  that  the 
seven  priests  bearing  the  seven  trumpets 
of  rams'  horns  passed  on  before  the 
LoBD,  and  blew  with  the  trumpets :  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lobd 
followed  them.  (^)  And  the  armed  men 
went  before  the  priests  that  blew  with 
the  trumpets,  and  the  ^rereward  came 
after  the  ark,  the  prieete  going  on,  and 
blowing  with  the  trumpets.  <^^>  And 
Joshua    had    commanded    the    people. 


1  Heb.,  widar  U. 


Heb^   Ifothering 
host. 


Heb.,  mate  jrowr 
vciee  to  be  heard. 


4  Or,  devoted. 


a  eh.&4. 


saying.  Ye  shall  not  shout,  nor  ^  make 
any  noise  with  your  voice,  neither  shall 
any  word  proceed  out  of  your  mouth, 
until  the  day  I  bid  you  shout;  then 
shall  ye  shout.  <")  So  Hie  ark  of  the 
Lobd  compassed  the  city,  going  about 
it  once :  and  they  came  mto  the  camp, 
and  lodged  in  the  camp. 

t^)  And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  priests  took  up 
the  ark  of  the  Lobd.  <^)  And  seven 
priests  bearing  seven  trumpets  of  rams' 
horns  before  tiie  ark  of  the  Lobd  went 
on  continually,  and  blew  with  the 
trumpets:  and  the  armed  men  went 
before  them ;  but  the  rereward  came 
after  the  ark  of  the  Lobd,  the  priests 
going  on,  and  Mowing  with  the  trumpets. 
(1*)  And  the  second  day  they  compassed 
the  city  once,  and  returned  into  the 
camp :  so  they  did  six  days. 

<^*)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh 
day,  that  they  rose  early  about  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  and  compassed  the 
city  after  the  same  manner  seven  times : 
only  on  that  day  they  compassed  the 
city  seven  times.  (^®)  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  the  seventh  time,  when  the 
priests  blew  with  the  trumpets,  Joshua 
said  unto  the  people.  Shout ;  for  the 
Lobd  hath  given  you  the  city.  <^^)  And 
the  city  sh^  be  ^accursed,  even  it,  and 
all  that  are  therein,  to  the  Lobd  :  only 
Bahab  the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and  aU 
that  are  with  her  in  the  house,  because 
"  she  hid  the  messengers  that  we  sent. 
^^>  And  ye,  in  any  wise  keep  yowrselves 
from  the  accursed  thing,  lest  ye  make 


(4>  Seven  tmmpets  of  rams'  horns.— literally, 
trumpeis  of  jubilee — i.e.,  of  loud  or  joyful  sound. 

<7)  Pass  on,  and  compass  the  city. —The 
fneaniiig  of  this  proceeding  becomes  clearer  when  we 
remem her  that  the  centre  of  the  procession  is  the  written 
law  of  Qod.  The  ark  is  the  vessel  that  contains  it. 
The  armed  men  that  precede  it  are  its  executioners. 
The  priests  who  blow  the  trumpets  are  its  heralds.  It 
was  this  law  that  had  brought  Jt srael  over  Jordan ;  this 
law  that  was  henceforth  to  be  established  in  Canaan ; 
this  law  that  was  about  to  take  venfleance  on  the  trans- 
gressors. The  whole  law  of  Moses  is  but  the  expansion 
of  the  Decalogue;  and  the  Pentateuch  contains  an 
ample  statement  of  the  transgressions  which  had 
broiurht  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  under  the  ban  of 
the  Divine  law.  The  seven  days'  march  round  Jericho, 
in  absolute  silence,  was  well  calculated  to  impress  on 
the  inhabitants  the  lesson  of  "  the  forbearance  of  Gk)d." 
"These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence." 
For  several  generations  the  long-suffering  of  Qod  had 
waited,  while  "  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  not  yet 
fxdL"    In  the  first  year  of  the  Exodus  He  had  threat. 


ened  them,  bring^g  the  sword  of  Israel  to  their  bor- 
ders ;  and  then  He  had  drawn  back  His  hand  from  them, 
and  given  them  forty  years'  respite  more.  But  now  the 
long-suffering  of  Otoa  had  waited  long  enough.  The 
shout  that  burst  from  the  lips  of  Israel  was  a  signal  that 
He  would  wait  no  longer. 

Looked  at  thus,  the  shout  of  Israel  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet  on  the  seventh  day  becomes  no  inapt 
figure  of  that  which  is  connected  with  it  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Scripture— "  the  shout,"  accompanied 
by  "  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trumn  of  God," 
which  shall  notify  to  the  world  our  Lord's  second 
coming.  "  Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep 
silence  "  any  more  (Ps.  1.  3  and  21 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16). 

(13)  The  priests  going  on.— Literally,  with  a 
aoing,  and  a  blowing  with  the  trumpets,  "  The  priests" 
IS  inserted  by  the  Targum. 

(17)  The  city  shall  be  accursed.— Heb.,  «%a2l 
he  cherem,  "a  devoted  or  accursed  thing";  and  so 
verse  18,  "  from  the  accursed  thing."  (See  Note  on  Deut. 
vii.  26.)  The  combination  of  the  two  ideas  of  devotion 
to  God  and  utter  destruction  may  be  seen  in  the  sin 
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yourselves  accursed,  when  ye  take  of  the 
accursed  thing,  and  make  the  camp  of 
Israel  a  curse,  and  trouble  it.  ^^>  But 
aU  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels  of 
brass  and  iron,  are  ^consecrated  unto 
the  LoBD :  thej  shall  come  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Lobd. 

<^)  So  the  people  shouted  when  the 
priests  blew  with  the  trumpets :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  people  heard 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  that 
""the  wall  fell  down  ^nat,  so  that  the 
people  went  up  into  the  city,  every  man 
straight  before  him,  and  they  took  the 
city.  <^)  And  they  utterly  destroyed  all 
that  wa4i  in  the  city,  both  man  and 
woman,  young  and  old,  and  ox,  and 
sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

(22)  Biit  Joshua  had  said  unto  the  two 
men  that  had  spied  out  the  country,  Gk> 
into  the  harlot's  house,  and  bring  out 
thence  the  woman,  and  all  that  she 
hath,  *as  ye  sware  unto  her.  ^^^  And 
the  young  men  that  were  spies  went  in, 
and  Drought  out  Bahab,  and  her  father, 
and  her  mother,  and  her  brethren,  and 
all  that  she  had ;  and  they  brought  out 
all  her  ^  kindred,  and  left  them  without 
the  camp  of  Israel. 

<^>  And  they  burnt  the  city  with  fire. 


I  Heb-  hoHneu, 


a  Hcb.  IL  SO. 


1  Beb.,  Wider  U. 


b  ch.  S.  14;  Heb. 
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and  all  that  was  therein :  only  the  silver, 
and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels  of  brass 
and  of  iron,  they  put  into  the  treasury 
of  the  house  of  the  Losd. 

(^)  And  Joshua  saved  Bahab  the  harlot 
aUve,  and  her  father's  household,  and 
all  that  she  had;  and  she  dwelleth  in 
Israel  even  unto  this  day ;  because  she 
hid  the  messengers,  which  Joshua  sent 
to  spy  out  Jericho. 

(26)  And  Joshua  adjured  {hem  at  that 
time,  saying, '  Cursed  be  the  man  before 
the  LoBD,  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth 
this  city  Jericho :  he  shall  lay  the 
foundation  thereof  in  his  firstborn,  and 
in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the 
gates  of  it. 

(^)  So  the  LoBD  was  with  Joshua; 
and  his  fame  was  noised  throughout  all 
the  country. 


CHAPTEE  Vn.— a)  But  the  children 
of  Israel  committed  a  trespass  in  the 
accursed  thing :  for  '  Achan,  the  son  of 
Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi,  the  son  of 
Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  of  the 
accursed  thing:  and  the  anger  of  the 
LoBD  was  kindled  against  the  children 
of  Israel. 

(^>  And  Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericho 
to  Ai,  which  is  beside  Beth-aven,  on  the 
east  side  of  Beth-el,  and  spake  unto 


offering  (Lev.  vi.  25),  which  is  called  **holy  of  holies," 
or  most  holy,  and  yet,  when  offered  for  the  priest  or 
congregation,  mnst  be  utterly  consumed. 

(19)  The  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels  of 
brass  and  iron  .  .  .  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord.— See  Num.  xxzi.  22,  23,  and  54,  where 
something  similar  was  done  with  the  spoil  of  the 
Midianites. 

(21)  And  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass.—Even  the 
animals  must  be  destroyed,  that  Israel  might  not  seem 
to  be  slaughtering  the  Ganaanites  for  the  sake  of 
plunder.  Everytlwig  was  ordered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
mark  the  vengeance  of  Grod. 

(23)  And  left  them.  — Literally,  caused  them  to 
rest, 

(25)  And  Joshua  saved  Bahab  the  harlot 
alive. — "  By  faith  the  harlot  Bahab  perished  not  with 
them  that  Mlieved  not "  (Heb.  xi.  31).  And  so  Jesus 
said  to  her  who  had  ministered  to  Tfim  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven ; "  and 
again,  "Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee:  go  in  peace" 
Luke  vii.  48,  50).  "Likewise  also  was  not  Bahab  the 
harloi  justified  by  toorhs  ?  "  (James  ii.  26). 

And  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  even  unto  this 
day. — "  Salmon  begat  Booz  of  Badiab "  seems  cer- 
tainly to  refer  to  her  (Matt.  i.  5),  though  why  she  is 
called  Bachab  in  that  place  is  not  obvious.  Bachab  is 
not  the  usual  form  of  the  word,  either  in  the  LXX.  or 
in  the  other  passages  of  the  Greek  text  where  she  is 


named.  It  is  not  simply  a  variation  in  the  English 
spelling,  but  a  difference  in  the  original  Greek 

(26)  Cursed  be  the  man  .  .  .  that  .  .  . 
buildeth  this  city  Jericho.—As  the  mar^^nal  re* 
f  erence  indicates,  the  curse  of  Joshua  was  not  mcurred 
until  Hiel  the  Bethelite  built  the  city,  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab.  But  the  "  city  of  palm-trees  "  is  (somewhat 
doubtfully)  identified  with  Jericho,  and  this  was  oc- 
cuped  by  the  Moabites  under  Eglon,  not  very  long 
after  the  time  of  Joshua  (Judges  iiL  13,  &c.),  and  seema 
to  have  been  Eglon's  residence,  where  he  was  slain  by 
Ehud. 

The  curse,  fulfilled  upon  Hiel  and  his  family,  appeftre 
to  have  been  finally  removed  by  the  intercession  of 
Elisha  (2  Kings  ii.  18—22),  at  tne  request  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

vn. 

(1)  Aohan   ...    of  the   tribe  of  Judah. — 

The  tribe  of  Judah  is  distinguished  in  sacred  history 
both  for  great  crimes  and  ^reat  achievements.  (See 
Names  on  the  Ghies  o/ Peart.— ^udah.) 

(2)  Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericho  to  Ai. — 
Why  Ai  should  be  the  next  town  selected  for  attack 
after  Jericho,  is  a  question  which  perhaps  we  cannot 
answer  with  certainty.  But  we  may  observe  that  the 
next  step  after  the  capture  of  Ai,  before  the  further 
conquest  of  the  country,  was  to  set  up  the  Ten  Com. 
mandments  in  Mount  EW,  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 
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them,  saying.  Go  up  and  view  the 
conntrj.  ^d  the  men  went  up  and 
viewed  Ai.  ^^  And  they  returned  to 
Joshua,  and  said  unto  him.  Let  not  all 
the  people  go  up;  but  let  ^ about  two 
or  three  thousand  men  eo  up  and  smite 
Ai ;  (md  make  not  all  the  people  to 
labour  thither;  for  they  are  hut  few. 
<*>  So  there  went  up  thither  of  the 
people  about  three  thousand  men :  and 
they  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai.  <*>  And 
the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  them  about 
thirty  and  six  men:  for  they  chased 
them  from  before  the  gate  even  unto 
Shebarim^  and  smote  them  ^in  the 
going  down:  wherefore  the  hearts  of 
the  people  melted,  and  became  as  water. 
<^)  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and 
fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lobd  xmtil  the  eventide, 
he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  put  dust 

XL  their  heads.     ^^  And  Joshua  said, 
,  O  Lord  God,  wherefore  hast  thou 


1  Heb.,  about  1,000 
men,  or,  about 
BjOOO 
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at  all  brought  this  people  over  Jordan, 
to  deliver  us  into  the  hand  of  the 
Amorites,  to  destroy  us  P  would  to  God 
we  had  been  content,  and  dwelt  on  the 
other  side  Jordan.  (®)  0  Lord,  what 
shall  I  say,  when  Israel  tumeth  their 
^ backs  before  their  enemies!  W  For 
the  Canaanites  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  shall  hear  of  ity  and  shaU 
environ  us  round,  and  cut  off  our  name 
from  the  earth :  and  what  wilt  thou  do 
unto  thy  great  name  P 

(^^)  And  the  Losd  said  unto  Joshua, 
Get  thee  up ;  wherefore  *  liest  thou  thus 
upon  thy  face  P  <^^>  Israel  hath  sinned, 
and  they  have  also  transgressed  my 
covenant  which  I  commanded  them: 
for  they  have  even  taken  of  the  accursed 
thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  dis- 
sembled also,  and  they  have  put  it  even 
among  their  own  stuff.  ^)  Therefore 
the  children  of  Israel  could  not  stand 
before  their  enemies,  hut  turned  their 


and  to  pronoimce  there  the  blessmg  and  the  curse  which 
aze  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  Gk)d.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  course  of  the  first  military  operations  was  directed 
to  this  end.  The  capture  of  Ai  would  put  the  Israelites 
in  possession  of  the  main  road  running  north  and  south 
thn>ugh  Palestine,  and  enable  them  to  reach  the  centre 
immediately.  Thus  the  character  of  the  war,  which 
was  no  mere  human  enterprise,  is  maintained ;  and  it  is 
parobable  that  the  Divine  reason  for  the  movement  is 
thai  which  we  are  intended  to  observe.  For  the  first 
mention  of  Ai,  see  Gen.  zii.  8.  It  is  noticeable  that 
there  Abram  &:st  pitched  his  tent  after  his  return  to 
Canaan  out  of  Egypt.  (See  also  on  chap.  viii.  1.)  Note 
also  that  Beth-aven  and  Bethel  are  distinct,  although 
adjacent,  places.  The  one  is  not  a  later  name  of  the 
oiher,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  although  one  is 
"  tiie  house  of  vanity  "  (t.e.,  peniaps  of  idols)  and  the 
other  "  the  house  of  God." 

(3)  Make  not  all  the  people  to  labour  thither. 
— ^In  these  words  we  see,  by  a  sort  of  side-glance,  the 
(not  mmatunJ)  comment  of  Israel  on  the  seven  days' 
inarch  round  Jericho.  They  thought  it  useless  labour, 
and  were  unable  to  a^reciate  the  lesson  which  it  taught. 
Again  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  warfare.  It  was  noHhat  kind  of  war  which  men 
would  naturally  have  been  disposed  to  wage.  But  the 
narrative  is  consistent  throughout.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  iL  1.) 

(4)  They  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai.— Avery 
natural  ruction  from  overweening  confidence  to  utter 
dismay  is  exhibited  in  this  incident  and  its  effect 
(verse  5),  ^  the  heart  of  the  people  melted  and  became 
as  water.''  The  demoralisation  of  Israel  was  a  suitable 
penaltvfor their  assumption,  auite  apart  from  its  super- 
natural  cause.  It  was  abeolutely  necessary  that  the 
character  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  should  be  vindi- 
cated, at  whatever  cost. 

(^  Shebarim — i.e.,  the  crevices,  or  ravines.  A  short 
distance  below  Ai  the  road  passes  the  head  of  steep 
gleins,  which  open  into  the  plam  of  Jordan. 


In  the  going  down — t.e.,  until  they  escaped  into 
these  ravines. 

(6)  Joshua  rent  his  clothes  .  .  . — The  words 
of  Joshua  and  his  behaviour  on  this  occasion  are  con. 
sistent  with  all  that  we  read  of  him,  and  confirm  the 
notion  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  a  naturally  daring  and 
adventurous  spirit,  but  inclined  to  distrust  his  own 
powers;  and  yet  utterly  indomitable  and  unflinching 
m  the  dischaj^e  of  his  duty — a  man  of  moral  rather 
than  physical  courage. 

(9)  The  Canaanites  .  .  .  shall  environ  us 
round.— A  thing  extremely  probable  in  itself,  apart 
from  the  supernatural  character  of  the  invasion. 

(10)  Wherefore  liest  thou  thus  upon  thy 
fkkoe  P — "  Why  is  this,  that  tkou  art  fallen  upon  thy 
faceP  Israel  bath  sinned."  The  pronoun  "thou"  iti 
emphatic. 

W  They  have  also  transgressed  my  cove- 
nant.— The  law  is  again  brought  prominently  forward 
in  this  scene.  "  The  words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten 
commandments,"  are  first  of  all  a  pledge  that  Jehovah 
is  the  God  of  Israel.  "  I  am  Jehovah,  thv  God,  who 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  E^ypt.'  And  He 
brought  them  out  that  He  might  brmg  them  in — ^and 
He  made  them  the  executioners  of  His  wrath  against 
the  idolaters.  They  must  have  no  other  gods  but  Him, 
and  they  must  not  treat  the  things  that  had  been  defiled 
by  association  with  idolatry  as  their  own  spoil.  The 
words  which  specially  ^pply  ^  this  case  are  to  be  found 
in  Deut.  vii.  25,  2o:  "ijiQ  graven  images  of  their 
gods  shall  ve  bum  with  fire :  thou  shalt  not  desire  (see 
verse  21)  the  silver  or  gold  that  is  on  them.  .  .  . 
Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abomination  into  thine 
house,  lest  thou  be  a  cursed  thing  like  it." 

The  whole  spoil  of  Canaan  was  not  so  treated ;  but 
concerning  that  of  Jericho  there  had  been  express 
orders,  possibly  because  the  city  was  especially  defiled 
with  idolatry.  Qod  had  proclaimed  it  abomination.  It 
was  cherem--devoted  or  (iccwraed — and  no  Israelite  was 
to  appropriate  any  of  it,  under  penalty  of  becoming 
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backs  before  their  enemies,  because 
they  were  accursed:  neither  will  I  be 
with  you  any  more,  except  ye  destroy 
the  accursed  from  amoi^  you.  <^')  Up, 
sanctify  the  people,  and  say.  Sanctify 
yourselves  against  to  morrow :  for  thus 
saith  the  Losd  Grod  of  Israel,  There  is 
an  accursed  thing  in  the  midst  of  thee, 
0  Israel :  thou  canst  not  stand  before 
thine  enemies,  until  ye  take  away  the 
accursed  thing  from  among  you.  ^^*)  In 
the  morning  therefore  ye  shall  be 
brought  according  to  your  tribes :  and 
it  shall  be,  that  the  tribe  which  the 
LoBD  taketix  shall  come  according  to 
the  families  thereof;  and  the  family 
which  the  Losn  shall  take  shall  come  by 
households;  and  the  household  which 
the  LoBD  shall  take  shall  come  man  by 
man.  ^^  And  it  shall  be,  that  he  that 
is  taken  with  the  accursed  thing  shall 
be  burnt  with  fire,  he  and  all  that  he 
hath :  because  he  hath  transgressed  the 
covenant  of  the  Lobd,  and  because  he 
hath  wrought  ^  folly  in  Israel. 

(^^^  So  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  brought  Israel  by  their 
tribes;    and  the  tribe   of  Judah  was 
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taken :  (^^)  and  he  brought  the  family 
of  Judah;  and  he  took  the  family  of 
the  Zarhites :  and  he  brought  the  family 
of  the  Zarhites  man  by  man ;  and  Zabdi 
was  taken:  <^®)  and  he  brought  his 
household  man  by  man;  and  Achan, 
the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi,  the 
son  of  Zerah,  of  ^e  tribe  of  Judah,  was 
taken. 

(^)  And  Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My 
son,  give,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Losd 
Gk>d  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unto 
him ;  and  teU  me  now  what  thou  hast 
done ;  hide  it  not  from  me.  <^>  And 
Achan  answered  Joshua,  and  said.  In- 
deed I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  and  thus  and  thus  have 
I  done :  <^)  when  I  saw  among  the 
spoils  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment,  and 
two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a 
^  wedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels  weight, 
then  I  coveted  them,  and  took  them; 
and,  behold,  they  are  hid  in  the  earth 
in  the  midst  of  my  tent,  and  the  silver 
under  it. 

(^)  So  Joshua  sent  messengers,  and 
they  ran  unto  the  tent;  and,  behold,  it 
ti;a«  hid  in  his  tent,  and  the  silver  under 


cherem  hunself ,  and   making   his  household   cherem. 
This  Achan  had  done. 

(14-18)  In  the  morning  therefore  ye  shall  be 
brought. — That  is,  brought  near,  or  preeerUed,  The 
word  used  here,  and  throughout  the  passage,  is  the 
same  that  is  commonly  used  for  the  presentation  of  an 
offering. 

(14)  The  tribe  which  the  Lord  taketh.— There 
is  nothing  m  the  language  of  the  passage,  when  closely 
consider^,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
discovery  of  the  criminal  was  by  casting  lots.  The 
parallel  passage — viz.,  the  selection  of  King  Saul  from 
the  tribes  of  Israel  (I  Sajn.  x.  20,  21) — shows  that  the 
oracle  of  God  was  consulted.  "They  inquired,"  and 
"  the  Lford  answered."  So  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  Achan.  We  seem  to  see  the  High  Inriest  of  Israel 
"  asking  counsel  for  Joshua  after  the  judgment  of  Urim 
before  the  Lord,"  as  it  had  been  foretold  in  Num.  xxvii. 
21 ;  and  the  elders  of  Israel  standing  by,  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  The  representatives 
of  the  tribes  enter  the  sacred  enclosure  m  succession, 
and  pass  before  the  High  Priest,  in  awful  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  who  pronounces 
at  intervals  the  names  of  Judah,  ZarhUe,  Zabdi,  Carmi, 
Achan,  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  ordeal.  But  all 
present  must  have  felt  that  no  human  partialibr,  or 
private  animosity,  was  seeking  its  victim.  The  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  was  doing  judgment.  And  when  the 
accusation  of  Jehovah  was  followed  by  the  explicit  con- 
fession of  the  criminal,  and  this  again  by  the  discovery 
of  the  stolen  spoil  of  Jericho,  which  was  brought  in  by 
the  messengers,  and  "poured  out  before  the  Lord,"  and 
when  this  discovery  was  followed  by  the  execution  of 


the  awful  sentence,  all  who  were  present  must  have  re- 
ceived a  lesson,  which  it  was  impossible  to  forget,  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  covenant  of  God.  And  if,  as  seems 
most  prooable,  the  voice  of  the  oracle  was  uttered  from 
the  inner  sanctuary,  from  between  the  cherubim,  but 
'*  heard  even  to  the  outer  court,  as  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty  Gk)d,  when  He  speaketh"  (Ezekiel  x.  5),  we 
learn  once  more  the  majesty  of  the  law  given  to  IsraeL 
The  arrest  of  Jordan,  the  overthrow  of  Jericho,  and  the 
discovery  of  Achan,  are  all  manifestations  of  power 
proceeding  from  the  same  source. 

(19)  Give  .  .  .  glory  to  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel* 
and  make  confession  unto  him ;  and  tell  me. 
— ^We  can  hardly  read  these  words  of  Joshua  ¥rithoai 
being  reminded  of  his  great  Antitype.  In  New  Testa- 
ment language,  to  tell  Joshua  is  to  "  tell  Jesus  " — the 
only  way  m  which  confession  of  sin  can  bring  glory. 
Josnua  could  only  pronounce  sentence  of  deatii  on 
Achan.  But  "  i£  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness."  The  Hebrew  word  for  "  conf es- 
sion"  also  means  "thanksgiving."  Acknowledgment 
of  sin  and  mercy  are  not  far  apart,  in  making  confes- 
sion to  Gk)d.  (See  Ezra  x.  II  for  a  parall^  to  the 
phrase.) 

(21)  A  goodly  Babylonish  garment.— literally, 
A  certain  goodly  mantle  of  Shinar, 

I  coveted  them. — The  veiy  word  employed,  not 
only  in  the  tenth  commandment  (Deut.  v.  21),  but  also 
in  Deut.  vii.  25,  the  passage  which  forbids  Israel  to 
desire  the  spoils  of  idolatry.  This  coincidence  of  terms 
makes  it  somewhat  probable  that  the  whole  were  found 
in  some  idol's  temple,  and  were  part  of  the  spoils  of  the 
shrine. 
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it.  <*>  And  they  took  them  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  tent,  and  brought  them 
^rnto  Joshua,  and  unto  all  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  ^  laid  them  out  before  the 

liOBD. 

<^>  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with 
him,  took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah,  and 
the  silver,  and  the  garment,  and  the 
wedge  of  gold,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
daughters,  and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses, 
and  his  sheep,  and  his  t^t,  and  all  that 
he  had:  and  they  brought  them  unto 
the  valley  of  Acmor.  ^)  And  Joshua 
said,  Why  hast  thou  troubled  us?  the 
liOSD  shall  trouble  thee  this  day.  And 
all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and 
burned  them  with  fire,  after  they  had 
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stoned  them  with  stones.  ^^  And  they 
raised  over  him  a  great  heap  of  stones 
unto  this  day.  So  the  Lord  turned 
from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger.  Where- 
fore the  name  of  that  place  was  called. 
The  valley  of  *  Achor,  unto  this  day. 

CHAPTEE  Vm.— U)  And  the  Lord 
said  xmto  Joshua,  "^  Fear  not,  neither  be 
thou  dismayed :  take  all  the  people  of 
war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to  Ai : 
see,  I  have  given  into  thy  hoxA  the  king 
of  Ai,  and  his  people,  and  his  city,  and 
his  land :  (^>  and  thou  shalt  do  to  Ai 
and  her  king  as  thou  didst  unto  *  Jericho 
and  her  king:  only  the  spoil  thereof, 
and  ^the  cattle  thereof,  slukll  ye  take 


(ss)Ancl  laid  them  out  before  the  Lord.— 

The  sQyer  and  the  gold,  by  His  order,  should  have  been 
brought  into  His  treasury  (chap.  vi.  19).  The  spoils 
of  Canaan  might  have  been  consecratea  as  holiness  to 
Jehovah.  But  in  this  instance  the  spoil  of  Jericho  had 
become  the  sin  of  Israel,  and  it  mnst  therefore  be  no 
longer  presezred,  bat  eonsnmed. 

(M)  And  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  his 
oxen,  and  his  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  his 
tent,  and  all  that  he  had.— All  were  evidently 
destroyed  together  (comp.  zxii.  20).  For  any  other  sin 
bat  this,  Achan  most  have  snifered  alone.  "The 
children  shall  not  be  pat  to  death  for  the  fathers." 
Bat  in  this  case,  warning  had  been  given  that  the  man 
who  took  of  the  accorsea  thing,  or  cheremy  woald  be  an 
aeeorsed  thing  like  it,  if  he  brought  it  into  his  hoose 
(Dent.  yii.  26),  and  woald  make  the  camp  of  Israel 
therem  also  (Josh.  vi.  18),  and  thus  Achan's  whole 
establishment  was  destroyed  as  though  it  had  become 
part  of  Jericho.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assert  that  the 
lamily  of  Achan  were  accomplices.  His  cattle  were 
not  so,  and  Tet  they  were  destroyed.  See  also  1  Chron. 
iL  7,  where  his  line  is  not  continued.  Obserye  also  the 
incidental  reference  to  i^e  fact  in  chap.  zxii.  20,  "  Thai 
mam.  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity."  The  severity 
of  tiie  punishment  must  be  estimated  bv  the  relation  of 
Achan  s  crime  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  If  the  destruction  of  the  Ganaanites  was 
indeed  the  execution  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  it  must 
be  kept  entirely  clear  of  all  baser  motives,  lest  men 
ahonld  say  that  Jehovah  gave  His  people  lioenoe  to 
deid  with  the  Ganaanites  as  it  seemed  best  for  them- 
selves. The  punishment  dP  Saol  for  taking  the  spoil 
of  Amalek  (1  Sam.  xv.),  and  the  repeated  s&tement  of 
the  Book  of  Esther  that  the  Jews  who  stood  for  their 
Hves  and  slew  their  enemies,  the  supporters  of  Haman's 

S'oject,  laid  not  their  hands  on  the  prey ,  Bxe  tvather 
nstrations  of  the  same  principle.  The  gratification 
of  hnman  passions  may  not  oe  mingled  with  the 
execution  of  the  vengeance  of  God.  (See  Esther  viii.  11 
and  ix.  10, 15, 16.) 

The  Talley  of  Achor.— In  1  Ghron.  ii  7,  Achan 
himself  is  designated  Aehar  (one  among  several  ex- 
amples of  the  luteration  of  a  name  to  suit  some  cir. 
emnstance  of  aperson's  history.  Gomrare  Bathsheba 
for  Baihshua,  Shallum  for  Jehoiachin,  Ishbosheth  for 
."Knhhaal,  Ac),    There  is  a  double  play  upon  the«names 
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in  Hosea  iL  15:  "I  will  five  her  her  vineyards 
(Carmeh<i,  Gompare  Carmt,  "mv  vineyard")  from 
thence,  and  the  valley  of  trouble  {Achor)  for  a  door  of 
hope."  The  valley  of  Achor  is  a  pass  leading  from 
Gilgal  towards  the  centre  of  the  country,  or,  as  it  migLt 
be  represented,  from  Jericho  towards  Jerusalem — i.e., 
from  the  city  of  destruction  to  the  city  of  God.  So 
it  was  to  Israel  in  the  conquest.  The  future  state 
of  Achan  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Judge  who  "doeth 
judgment."  No  mercy  to  his  crime  on  earth  was 
possible.    It  would  have  been  injustice  to  all  man- 

vm. 

(1)  Fear  not,  neither  be  thou  dismayed.— 
See  chaps.  L  9  and  x.  25.  In  chap.  i.  9,  *'  For  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  with  thee."  These  words  indicate  the 
return  of  Jehovah  to  the  host  of  Israel,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Take  all  the  people.— Not  merely  "two  or  three 
thousand,"  as  before. 

Ai. — lu  Hebrew,  HA-ai.  Ai  is  intended  for  one 
syllable,  not  two  as  often  sounded  in  English.  It 
means  "  the  heap  "  (of  ruins  apparentlv).  In  verse  28 
we  read  that  Joshua  made  it  "an  neap  for  ever" 
{TeUoldm  in  Hebrew).  Thus  its  first  and  last  names 
agree.  It  is  remarked  that  whereas  Palestine  is  full  of 
"  Tels  "  with  other  names  appended  to  them  (as  Tell-es 
Sultan,  and  some  ten  others  near  Jericho  alone),  the 
place  called  et-Tel  by  Bethel  has  no  other  appendaga 
It  is  not  the  heap  of  anything,  but  simply  the  heap,  to 
this  day ;  and  this  fact,  which  is  apparently  witiiout 
parallel,  seems  to  fix  the  site  of  Ai.  at  et-Tel.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  vii.  2.) 

And  his  land. — ^The  capture  of  Ai  was  not  simply 
the  capture  of  a  town  or  fortress,  but  of  the  chief  town 
of  a  territory,  the  extent  of  which  we  are  not  told. 
If  we  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  time  more  pre- 
ciselv,  we  might  apprehend  the  strategical  reasons 
whicn  made  it  desiraole  to  obtain  possession  of  Ai  in 
particular  at  this  stage  of  the  campaign. 

(2)  Only  the  spoil  thereor,  and  the  oattle 
thereof,  shall  ye  take — i.e.,  the  material  spoil,  not 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  (See  chap.  xi.  14.) 
Jericho  was  treated  exceptionally,  in  that  the  material 
spoil  was  made  dierem,  devoted  to  destruction,  as  the 
thxDg  accursed  of  Qod. 
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for  a  prey  unto  yonrselyes :  lay  thee  an 
ambush  for  the  city  behind  it. 

^^  So  Joshua  arose,  and  all  the  people 
of  war,  to  go  up  against  Ai:  and  Joshua 
chose  out  thirty  fiiousand  mighty  men 
of  valour,  and  sent  them  away  by  night. 
(^>  And  he  commanded  them,  saying. 
Behold,  ye  shall  lie  in  wait  against  the 
city,  even  behind  the  city :  go  not  very 
fiur  from  the  city,  but  be  ye  all  ready : 
('>and  I,  and  all  the  people  that  are 
with  me,  will  approach  unto  the  city : 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  they 
come  out  against  us,  as  at  the  first, 
that  we  will  flee  before  them,  ^^  (for 
they  will  come  out  afber  us)  till  we  have 
^ drawn  them  from  the  city;  for  they 
will  say.  They  flee  before  us,  as  at  the 
first:  therefore  we  will  fiee  before  them. 
^  Then  ye  shall  rise  up  from  the  am- 
bush, and  seize  upon  tiie  city:  for  the 
LoBD  your  God  will  deliver  it  into  your 
hand.  (®)  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  nave 
taken  the  city,  that  ye  shall  set  the  city 
on  fire:  according  to  the  commandment 


1  Heb.,  jmOed, 


2  Or,  of  At 


8  Heb..  their  (y- 
inginwaU. 


of  the  LoBD  shall  ye  do.  See,  I  have- 
commanded  you.  (^>  Joshua  therefore 
sent  them  forth :  and  they  went  to  lie 
in  ambush,  and  abode  between  Beth-el 
and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of  Ai:  but 
Joshua  lodged  that  night  among  the 
people. 

i^)  And  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  numbered  the  people,  and 
went  up,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel, 
before  tne  people  to  Ai.  ^^>  And  all  the 
people,  even  the  people  of  war  that  were 
with  him,  went  up,  and  drew  nigh,  and 
came  before  the  ciiy,  and  pitched  on  the 
north  side  of  Ai :  now  there  was  a  valley 
between  them  and  AL  (^>  And  he  took 
about  five  thousand  men,  and  set  them 
to  lie  in  ambush  between  Beth-el  and 
Ai,  on  the  west  side  *of  the  city.  WAnd 
when  they  had  set  the  people,  even  all 
the  host  that  was  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  and  ^their  liers  in  wait  on  the  west 
of  the  city,  Joshua  went  that  night  into 
the  midst  of  the  valley. 

^^^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 


(3)  And  Joshua  chose  out  thirty  thousand 
mighty  men. — Some  difficnlty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  thirty  thousand  men  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
sent  away  with  general  instractions  to  form  an  ambush 
in  the  fint  instimce,  while  five  thonsand  were  nltimately 
posted  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  Were  there  two 
distinct  bodies  in  ambush,  or  only  one  F  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  answer  this  question  with  absolute 
certainty ;  but  we  ought  to  notice  in  the  first  phice 
what  the  aim  of  Joshua  was.  He  meant  to  isolate  the 
town  of  Ai,  taking  it  in  front  and  flank ;  but  there  was 
another  town  immediately  in  the  rear,  less  than  two 
miles  off.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  employ  a 
sufficient  body  of  men  to  close  the  communications 
between  Bethel  and  Ai  from  the  first. 

(^-8)  Joshua's  general  jplan  of  operations  is  stated  in 
these  verses.  The  f oUowmg  verses  explain  how  it  was 
worked  out. 

(9)  They  went  to  lie  in  ambush.— Or,  they  went 
to  the  Iwrhina^lace ;  and  remained  between  Bethel  and 
Ai.  The  ambush  itself  (verses  2,  7, 19,  21)  is  described 
by  a  slightly  different  word. 

Among  the  people— t.e.,  at  GilgaL 

(10)  Joshua  •  •  •  numbered.— Or,  rather,  muetered 
thepeople. 

He  tnen  went  up  with  the  elders  of  Israel  at  the 
head  of  the  main  body,  and  made  an  imposing  de- 
monstration with  a  large  force  in  front  of  the  town. 

(11)  On  the  north  side.— The  lurking-place  of  the 
thirty  thousand  was  on  the  west  side,  between  Bethel 
and  AL  There  is  a  ravine  called  the  Wady  Maheesin 
which  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  on  the  north  of  et- 
Tel,  and  probably  Joshua's  main  body  took  up  a 
portion  on  the  rising  g^und  to  the  north  of  this 
ravine,  for  it  is  added, "  me  ravine  (or  Gai)  was  between 
them  and  Ai" 

(U)  And  he  took  about  five  thousand  men, 
and  set  tiiem  to  lie  in  ambush  .  .  .—Is  this  a 


fresh  body,  or  only  a  portion  of  the  thirty  thousand 
mentioned  in  verse  3  P  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  body  of  thirty  thousand,  having  closed  the  com- 
munications between  Bethel  and  Ai  on  the  first  night, 
and  finding  that  they  were  more  numerous  than  was 
necessary,  had  rejoined  Joshua  when  he  came  up,  and 
that  a  small  body  of  five  thousand  was  told  off  tor  the 
service  on  the  next  dav.  But  after  carefully  studying^ 
the  natural  features  of  the  position  by  the  Ordnance 
map  (of  which  I  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
at  this  point  of  my  work),  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
bofch  forces  were  employed — ^the  thirty  thousand  and  the 
five  thousand — and  for  distinct  services.  There  are 
two  ravines,  which  come  to  a  head  between  Beitin 
(Bethel)  and  et-Tel  ( Ai).  The  bodj  of  men  who  were 
to  fire  m.0  town  of  Ai  were  posted  m  the  one  nearer  to 
AL  The  larger  body,  whose  business  was  to  prevent 
any  interference  from  the  side  of  Bethel,  were  posted 
in  the  ravine  next  to  that  city,  where  they  had  been 
from  the  first.  If  it  be  remembered,  as  was  before 
observed,  tibat  Joshua  was  attacking  a  fortified  town* 
which  was  protected  in  flank  by  anoSier  town,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  all  contingencie» 
from  the  first,  the  meaning  of  his  movements  will  be 
apparent. 

(13)  Joshua  went  that  night  into  the  .... 
▼alley  (Emek). — ^Not  the  ravine  (or  Gai)  before 
mentioned  (verse  11),  but  a  wider  and  more  open  part 
of  the  valley,  probably  a  little  further  to  the  south ; 
the  object  being  to  diaw  the  men  of  Ai  into  a  pursuit 
in  the  direction  of  the  road  to  GKlgaL 

W  When  the  king  of  Ai  saw  it  ...  .  the 
city  went  out. — ^The  stratagem  succeeded  perfectly. 
Joshua  gave  them  ample  time,  by  his  movements  la 
open  dayHght,  to  discover  what  his  apparent  intentions 
were,  viz.,  to  renew  the  direct  attack  upon  the  city 
with  a  larger  force.  Accordingly,  the  Ganaanites 
came  out  before  the  jplaiii— i.e.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
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king  of  Ai  saw  it,  that  they  hasted 
and  rose  up  early,  and  the  men  of  the 
city  went  ont  against  Israel  to  battle', 
he  and  all  his  people,  at  a  time  ap- 
pointed, before  we  plain ;  but  he  wist 
not  that  there  were  liers  in  ambush 
against  him  behind  the  city.  (^)And 
Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they 
were  beaten  before  them,  and  fled  by 
the  way  of  the  wilderness.  ^^^^  And  ail 
the  people  that  were  in  Ai  were  called 
together  to  pursue  after  them:  and  they 
pursued  after  Joshua,  and  were  drawn 
away  from  the  city.  <^^>  And  there  was 
not  a  man  left  in  Ai  or  Beth-el,  that 
went  not  out  after  Israel :  and  they  left 
the  city  open,  and  pursued  after  Israel. 
(^)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Joshua, 
Stretch  out  the  spear  that  is  in  thy 
hand  toward  Ai ;  for  I  will  give  it  into 
tiiine  hand.  And  Joshua  stretched  out 
the  spear  that  he  had  in  his  hand  toward 
the  city.  ^^  And  the  ambush  arose 
quickly  out  of  their  place,  and  they  ran 
as  soon  as  he  had  stretched  out  his 
hand:  and  they  entered  into  the  city, 
and  took  it,  and  hasted  and  set  the 
city  on  fire.  (^)  And  when  the  men  of 
Ai  looked  behind  them,  they  saw,  and, 
behold,  the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended 
up  to  heaven,  and  they  had  no  ^  power 
to  flee  this  way  or  that  way :  and  the 
people  that  fled  to  the  wilderness  turned 
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back  upon  the  pursuers.  ^^^  And  when 
Joshua  and  all  Israel  saw  that  the  am- 
bush had  taken  the  city,  and  that  the 
smoke  of  the  city  ascended,  then  they 
turned  again,  and  slew  the  men  of  Ai. 
<22)  And  the  other  issued  out  of  the  city 
against  them;  so  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and 
some  on  that  side:  and  they  smote 
them,  so  that  they  **  let  none  of  them 
remain  or  escape.  (^>  And  the  king  of 
Ai  they  took  aUve,  and  brought  him  to 
Joshua. 

(^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel 
had  made  an  end  of  slaying  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Ai  in  the  field,  in  the 
wilderness  wherein  they  chased  them, 
and  when  they  were  aU  fallen  on  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  were 
consumed,  that  all  the  Israelites  re- 
turned unto  Ai,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  W  And  so  it  was, 
that  all  that  fell  that  day,  both  of  men 
and  women,  were  twelve  thousand,  even 
all  the  men  of  Ai.  <*)  For  Joshua 
drew  not  his  hand  back,  wherewith  he 
stretched  out  the  spear,  until  he  had 
utterly  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ai.  W  *  Only  the  cattle  and  the  spoil 
of  that  city  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto 
themselves,  according  unto  the  word  of 
the  Lobd  which  he  ^commanded  Joshua. 
(^)  And  Joshua  burnt  Ai,  and  made  it 


pbdn  of  Jordan  (the  Arabah,  On  this  word  and  Emek 
and  Gai  used  above,  see  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Falestine) 
— ^intending  to  drive  Joshna  down  by  the  way  he  had 
eome  up.  And  accordingly  Joshna  and  his  army  fled 
in  that  very  direction  by  the  way  of  the  Midbar  or 
wilderness — Le,,  the  monntainons  district  betweeen  Ai 
and  the  Jordan  vaUey,  and  lying  in  that  direction. 
(Gomp.  chap.  viL  5.) 

(17)  There  was  not  a  man  left  in  Ai  or  Beth-el. 
—Another  singolar  justification  of  the  peculiar  stra- 
iegj  of  Joshna.  The  road  past  Beth-el  to  Ai  had  been 
lax  open.  It  passes  the  north  end  of  the  two  ravines 
in  wmeh  Joshua's  ambush  was  posted.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  conceal  a  chain  of 
sentinelB  that  could  observe  it  and  tell  the  35,000 
men  in  ambush  what  was  going  on,  so  that  if  any 
attempt  had  been  made  by  the  men  of  Beth-el  to  pro- 
teet  Ai,  it  could  easOy  have  been  frustrated.  But 
no  one  suspected  any  danger,  and  therefore  no  such 
attempt  was  made.  The  men  of  Beth-el  and  Ai  took 
the  road  that  was  1^  open  to  them  and  pursued  the 
iBiaelites,  probably  down  the  ancient  way  past  Mich. 
mash  towards  the  Shebarim,  leaving  Beth-el  and  Ai 
both  unprotected.  After  they  had  gone  some  distance, 
about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ai,  this  road 
would  bring  them  past  the  lower  end  of  the  ravine  in 
which  the  ambush  was  posted.  A  second  chain  of  out- 
posts  wofold  easOy  take  the  signal  from  Joshua  when 


this  point  had  been  passed,  and  then  aU  was  over  with 
the  town  of  Ai. 

It  is  curious  that  we  do  not  hear  of  the  capture  of 
Beth-el  at  this  time,  though  it  would  have  been  per. 
fectly  easy  to  take  it.  The  king  of  Beth-el  is  named 
in  the  list  of  those  whom  Joshua  smote  (chap.  xii.  16). 
We  read  of  its  capture  in  Judges  i.  22,  and  of  the 
"entrance  into  the  city"  being  sought  for  and  betrayed. 
But  that  can  hardly  have  been  the  first  capture  of  the 
town. 

(18)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Stretch 
out  the  spear. — In  the  capture  of  Ai,  as  in  that  of 
Jericho,  eadi  stage  of  the  process  must  be  ordered  by 
the  Lord.  In  the  former  case  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
alone  does  the  work.  The  ark  is  borne  round  the 
walls  until  they  fall  down  before  it.  Against  Ai,  the 
hand  of  Israel  is  einployed,  and  first  of  ail  in  Israel  the 
hand  of  Joshua.  He  seems  to  have  stretched  it  out, 
with  the  light  spear  or  javelin  which  he  carried,  some- 
what as  Moses  stretched  forth  the  rod  of  Qod  over 
the  contending  hosts  of  Amalek  and  Israel,  until 
the  enemy  was  discomfited  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

(87)  The  spoil  of  that  city  Israel  took.— The 
spoil  of  Ai  was  assigned  to  Israel,  the  spoil  of  Jericho 
had  been  claimed  for  Jehovah  alone. 

(as)  An  heap  for  ever.— Heb.,  TeUolam ;  modem 
name,  EUtel. 
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an  heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  nnto 
this  day.  (^)  And  the  king  of  Ai  he 
hanged  on  a  tree  until  eventide:  and  as 
soon  as  the  sun  was  down,  Joshua  com- 
manded that  they  should  take  his  car- 
case down  from  tne  tree,  and  cast  it  at 
the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
"*  raise  thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones, 
that  remameth  unto  this  day. 

(30)  Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto 
the  LoBD  God  of  Israel  in  mount  Ebal, 
(31)  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
commanded  the  children  of  Israel,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  *book  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  an  altar  of  whole  stones,  over 
which  no  man  hath  lift  up  any  iron: 
and  they  offered  thereon  burnt  offerings 
unto  the  Lord,  and  sacrificed  peace 
offerings.  ^®)  Aiid  he  wrote  there  upon 
the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  presence  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  (^>  And  all  Israel, 
and  their  elders,  and  officers,  and  their 
judges,  stood  on  this  side  the  ark  and 
on  that  side  before  the  priests  the 
Levites,  which    bare   the  ark    of  the 
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covenant  of  the  Lord,  as  well  the 
stranger,  as  he  that  was  bom  among 
them ;  half  of  them  over  against  mount 
Gerizim,  and  half  of  them  over  against 
mount  Ebal ;  '  as  Moses  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  had  commanded  before,  thai 
they  should  bless  the  people  of  Israel. 
(3A)  And  afterward  he  read  all  the  words 
of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings, 
according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law.  <^>  There  was  not  a 
word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded, 
which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel, '  with  the  women, 
and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers 
that  ^were  conversant  among  them. 

CHAPTEE  IX.— W  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  all  the  kings  which  were 
on  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  hills,  and  in 
the  valleys,  and  in  all  the  coasts  of  the 
great  sea  over  against  Lebanon,  the 
Hittite,  and  the  Amorite,  the  Canaanite, 
the  Perizzite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebu- 
site,  heard  thereof;  (^)  that  they  gathered 
themselves    together,     to    fight    with 


C^)  And  the  king  of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree* 
—(See  Note  on  Deat.  zxi.  22, 23.)  Heb.,  on  the  tree.  Why 
"  the  tree  "  P  It  would  appear  from  chap.  viii.  2  and  x.  1, 
that  the  king  of  Jericho  was  also  hanged;  possibly 
both  were  hanged  on  the  same  tree,  and  were  euubitea, 
each  in  torn,  as  "  the  cnrse  of  Qod/'  Bnt  when  we 
read  of  this  treatment  of  the  enemies  of  Joshua,  we 
cannot  but  be  reminded  of  the  greater  Joshua,  who  ful- 
filled  the  curse  of  Ood  in  His  own  person,  and  made  a 
show  of  the  "principalities  and  powers "  by  triumphing 
over  t^em  in  His  cross.    (Comp.  also  Esth.  ix.  10, 13.) 

Jericho  and  Ai  are  the  only  cities  of  Canaan  of  which 
the  capture  by  Joshua  is  recorded  in  detail.  Their  capture 
stands  in  the  narrative,  as  it  was  in  fact,  a  specimen  of 
the  whole  conquest  of  the  Canaanite  cUiea.  .  Two  cam. 
paiffns  in  like  manner. are  recorded  as  specimens  of 
Joshua's  battles  with  the  enemv  in  the  open  field.  In 
the  capture  of  Jericho  and  in  uie  southern  campaign, 
the  hand  of  God  is  more  especially  mazdf  ested.  InSbe 
eapture  of  Ai  and  in  the  northern  campaign,  the  labour 
of  Israel  in  the  conflict  is  more  prominem.  The  whole 
work  is  thus  presented  to  us  in  a  twofold  aspect,  as  the 
work  of  Israel  and  the  work  of  Qod. 

A  great  heap  of  stones.— Not  only  the  death,  but 
the  burial  of  the  king  of  Ai  is  recorded,  as  also  the 
burial  of  the  five  kings  in  chap.  x.  27.  The  same 
thing  was  done  to  Achim  (chap.  vii.  26),  and  to  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  17).  This  kind  of  burial  is  another  form 
of  the  curse,  and  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  hanging  of 
the  body  upon  the  tree. 

The  Law  set  up  in  the  Heast  of  the  Coxjktbt. 

(30)  Then  Joshua  built.— The  word  then  is  not 
"and"  in  the  Hebrew ;  as  is  too  often  the  case  where 
"  then  "  occurs  in  our  English  Old  Testament.  It  is  a 
note  of  time.    Joeephus  places  this  transaction  Later. 


The  LXX.  places  verses  1  and  2  of  chap.  ix.  before 
this  passage.  But  there  seems  no  reason  for  moving 
the  transaction  from  the  place  where  we  find  it  in  the 
text.  By  the  capture  of  Ai,  Joshua  had  obtained  com. 
mand  over  the  road  to  Sheehem.  We  hear  of  no 
strong  piace  north  of  Beth-el  in  that  part  of  the 
county.  From  other  nassages  (see  on  chap.  xvii.  18) 
there  seems  reason  to  tnink  that  a  Im^e  part  of  this 
district  was  wooded  and  uncleared.  Tiie  confederacy 
of  the  southern  kings  had  iia  centre  far  to  the  soutn 
of  this,  and  there  was  a  considerable  distance  between 
Sheehem  and  the  strong  places  to  the  nortib.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  what  we  have  already  observed  regwdin^ 
the  purpose  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  that  the  law  ot 
the  God  of  Israel  should  be  as  soon  as  possible  pro. 
claimed  and  set  up  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  to  be 
thenceforward  the  law  of  tiie  land.  For  the  enact- 
ment  that  was  here  carried  out,  see  Deut.  xL  26 — 30, 
xxvii.  2,  &c.  Observe  also  that  the  command  tbeze 
given  required  the  work  to  be  done  as  soon  after  the 
passing  of  Jordan  as  possible.  The  possibility  of 
reading  the  law  from  this  position,  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  whole  congregation,  has  been  proved  by  actual 
experiment. 

(3ti,  SI)  An  altar  ...  in  mount  Ebal  •  •  •  —This 
was  explicitly  commanded  in  Deuteronomy.  The 
blessing  was  put  on  mount  Gerizim,  the  altar  and 
the  curse  on  mount  Eba].  We  do  not  hoKt  eLsewheit* 
of  any  sacrifice  on  Ebal.  But  it  is  certain  that 
Qod  accepted  sacrifices  in  many  places  in  Canaan. 
(Cf.  Exod.  xix.  24) 
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Fbepabatioks  of  thb  Cakaakites  roB  Wab. 

(It  8)  These  verses  record  the  general  preparation  of 
the  natives  of  Canaan  for  the  last  struggle  with  Joshua. 


7%e  GibeofWtes  by  Craft 


JOSHUA,  rx. 


make  Peace  with  Joshua. 


Joshua  and  with  Israel,  with  one 
^accord. 

(3)  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon 
heard  what  Joshua  had  done  nnto 
Jericho  and  to  Ai,  W  they  did  work 
wililj,  and  went  and  made  as  if  they 
had  been  ambassadors,  and  took  old 
sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine  bottles, 
old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up ;  t^>  and  old 
shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet,  and 
old  garments  upon  them;  and  aU  the 
bread  of  their  provision  was  dry  and 
mouldy,  <^>  And  they  went  to  Joshua 
unto  me  camp  at  Gilgal,  and  said  imto 
him,  and  to  the  men  of  Israel,  We  be 
come  from  a  far  country:  now  therefore 
make  ye  a  league  with  us. 

^And  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto 
the  Hivites,  Peradventure  ye  dwell 
among  us;  and  how  shall  we  make  a 
league  witik  youP  <®^  And  they  said 
unto  Joshua,  We  are  thy  servants. 
And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Who  are 
ye  9  and  from  whence  come  ye  P  (^>  And 
they  said  unto  him.  From  a  very  far 
country  thy  servants  are  come  because 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  for 
we  have  heard  the  fame  of  blm,  and  all 
that  he  did  in  Egypt,  <^^)  and  all  that 
he  did  to  the  two  kin^  of  the  Amor- 


iHeb^moiitll. 


s  Heb^ 


In   vcw 


8  Or,  theif  received 
the  men  by  rea- 
MR  c/  tkar  vio- 


ites,  that  were  beyond  Jordan,  to  Sihon 
kin^  of  Heshbon,  and  to  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  which  was  at  Ashtaroth. 
(u)  Wherefore  our  elders  and  all  tiie 
inhabitants  of  our  country  spake  to  us, 
saying,-  Take  victuals  ^with  you  for  the 
journey,  and  go  to  meet  them,  and  say 
unto  them.  We  are  your  servants: 
therefore  now  make  ye  a  league  with  us. 
W  This  our  bread  we  took  hot  for  our 
provision  out  of  our  houses  on  the  day 
we  came  forth  to  go  unto  you;  but 
now,  behold,  it  is  dry,  and  it  is  mouldy: 
^^>  and  these  bottles  of  wine,  which  we 
filled,  were  new ;  and,  behold,  they  be 
rent :  and  these  our  garments  and  our 
shoes  are  become  old  by  reason  of  the 
very  long  journey. 

(^^)  And  ^the  men  took  of  their 
victuals,  and  asked  not  counsel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lobd.  <^)  And  Joshua 
made  peace  with  them,  and  made  a 
league  with  them,  to  let  them  live: 
and  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
sware  unto  them. 

(^®)  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
three  days  after  they  had  made  a  league 
with  them,  that  they  heard  that  they 
were  their  neighbours,  and  that  they 
dwelt    among     them.       (^^>  And     the 


Thb  Gibeonites  make  Peace  with  Joshua 

(chap.  ix.  3—27). 

(S)  The  inhabitants  of  Gibeon.— Hiyites,  as  ap- 
pears by  verse  7.  Gibeon  was  one  member  of  a 
tetrapoha,  or  community  of  fonr  cities,  as  is  seen  in 
Terse  17.  Their  deception  of  Joshua  and  the  Israelites 
on  this  occasion  is  a  cnrions  compensation  for  what  was 
done  by  Simeon  and  Levi  to  the  Hivites  long  before, 
when  Jacob  first  came  to  Shechem  from  Padan-Aram 
(see  Gen.  xxxir.).  On  that  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of 
a  single  city  of  the  Hivites  were  put  to  the  sword  by 
Isra^  by  means  -of  a  stratagem ;  on  this  occasion,  a 
strstaffem  saved  fonr  Hivite^ties  from  destraction  by 
Israeli  sword. 

<4)  They  did  work  wilily.— Literally,  and  they 
also  deaU  wUh  suhOMy,  The  stratagem  does  not  seem 
a  very  ptotomA  one,  or  one  that  wonm  have  been  diffi- 
rnlt  to  detect.  Bat  we  may  remember  a  fact  of  Israel's 
experience  which  pnts  it  in  a  somewhat  different 
lignt.  The  Israelites  themselves  had  come  from  a 
far  country,  bnt  their  raiment  had  not  "waxed  old 
npon  them,"  nor  did  "  their  feet  sweU,**  these  forty 
years.  Of  bread  they  had  no  need,  when  there  was 
manna,  and  God  gave  them  water  for  their  thirst. 
Of  worn  garments  and  stale  provisions  they  had  no 
experience,  and  therefore,  when  the  Gibeonites  pre- 
sented themselves  in  this  extraordinazy  garb  and 
guise,  it  is  not  nnnatand  that  they  were  not  detected  by 
the  eyes  of  Israel. 

They  .  .  .  made  as  if  they  had  been  am- 
bassadors.-—The  verb  thus  translated  does  not  occur 


elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  By  the  alteration  of  a 
letter,  the  Targnm,  LXX.,  and  some  other  versions  make 
it  mean,  "  they  gat  them  provision." 

(B)  Clouted— t.e.,  patched. 

(7)  Peradventure  ye  dwell  among  us;  and 
how  shall  we  make  a  league  with  youP— 
Literally,  Peradventure  thou  art  a  dweller  in  the  midst 
of  me ;  and  how  shall  I  make  a  covenant  wUh  thee  f 
The  Israelites  assume  the  ownership  of  Canaan  as 
already  theirs. 

(0, 10)  All  that  he  did  in  Egypt,  and  .  .  . 
to  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites.—The  Gibeon- 
ites carefully  abstain  from  referring  to  more  recent 
exploits,  as  the  passage  of  Jordan,  the  taking  of  Jericho 
ana  Ai ;  they  mention  only  those  which  might  have  had 
time  to  reach  them  in  the  "  far  country"  from  which 
they  asserted  that  they  came. 

(14)  And  the  men  took  of  their  victuals.^ 
And  they  accepted  the  men  from  (the  appearance  of) 
their  provisions.  This,  which  is  the  view  taken  in  our 
marginal  reading,  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  inter- 
pretation, and  follows  the  Targnm.  "  The  men  "  can 
nardly  refer  to  any  one  but  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Gibeonites. 

(16)  Their  neighbours,  and  they  that  dwelt 
among  them. — Literally,  and  that  they  (the  Gibeonites) 
were  dwelU^s  in  the  midst  of  him  (Israel).    (So  verse  7.) 

(17)  Qibeon»  and  Chephirah,  and  Beeroth, 
and  Eiijath-jearim.~-The  first  three  of  these  were 
assigned  to  Benjamin  (chap,  xviii.  25,  26),  the  last  to 
Jndah  (xv.  60),  in  the  division  of  the  land.  The  fact 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  GKbeonites 
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and  Drawers  of  Water, 


children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and  came 
unto  their  cities  on  the  third  day.  Now 
their  cities  were  Gibeon,  and  Chephirah, 
and  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim.  (^^ And 
the  children  of  Israel  smote  them  not, 
because  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
had  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel. 

And  all  the  congr^ation  murmured 
against  the  princes.  (^)But  all  the 
princes  said  unto  all  the  congregation, 
We  have  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lobd 
God  of  Israel :  now  therefore  we  may 
not  touch  them.  <*^>  This  we  will  do  to 
them ;  we  will  even  let  them  live,  lest 
wrath  be  upon  us,  because  of  the  oath 
which  we  sware  unto  them.  <^)  And  the 
princes  said  unto  them,  Let  them  live ; 
but  let  them  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  congrega- 
tion; as  the  princes  had '  promised  them. 

<^>  And  Joshua  called  for  them,  and 
he  spake  unto  them,  saying.  Wherefore 
have  ye  begtuled  nB,  saying,  We  are 
very  far  from  you;  when  ye  dwell 
among  usP  <^>  Now  therefore  ye  are 
cursed,  and  there  shall  ^none  of  you 
be  freed  from  being  bondmen,  and 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  house  of  my  God.  <^^  And  they 
answered  Joshua,  and  said.  Because  it 


a  Ter.  Ifi. 


I  Heb«  not  b6  cut 


b  Dent.  7.  L 


eob.6.1Sw 


was  certainly  told  thy  servants,  how 
that  the  Lobd  thy  God  ^commanded  his 
servant  Moses  to  give  you  all  the  land, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land  from  before  you,  therefore  we 
were  sore  afraid  of  our  lives  because  of 
you,  and  have  done  this  thing.  ^^^  And 
now,  behold,  we  are  in  thine  hand :  as 
it  seemeth  good  and  right  unto  thee 
to  do  unto  us,  do.  ^^  And  so  did  he 
unto  them,  and  delivered  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  slew  them  not.  ^^)  And  Joshua 
made  them  that  day  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congrega- 
tion, and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lobd,  even 
unto  this  day,  in  the  place  which  he 
should  choose. 


deii.8.& 


s,Heb.,e«<MO/the 


CHAPTEE  X.— W  Now  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Adoni-zedec  king  of  Jeru- 
salem had  heard  how  Joshua  had  taken 
Ai,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  it;  ^as 
he  had  done  to  Jericho  and  her  king,  so 
he  had  done  to  'Ai  and  her  king;  and 
how  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  had  made 
peace  with  Israel,  and  were  amons^  them ; 
(^  that  they  feared  greatly,  because 
Gibeon  wa^  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the 
^  royal  cities,  and  because  it  was  greater 
thaii  Ai,  and  all  the  men  thereof  were 


was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamia  explains  how  Saul  was 
tempted  to  confiscate  their  possessions  for  the  pnrposa 
of  supplying  his  followers  with  fields  and  yineyards 
(1  Sam.  zxii.  7).  He  appears  to  have  carried  out  his 
purpose  in  the  case  of  Beeroth  (2  Sam.  iv.  2, 3),  but  not 
as  rewds  all  the  Gibeoniie  towns.  Gibeon  became  a 
city  (S  the  prieHs  (chap.  xxi.  17),  and  also  a  principal 
place  of  worship  and  the  seat  of  the  tabernacle  (as 
Eirjath-jearim  was  of  the  ark)  in  later  times.  (See  1 
Sam.  vi.  21,  vii.  1,  &c. ;  1  Ghron.  xz.  29;  and  2  Ghron. 
I.  3 — 6.)  The  fact  that  the  Gibeonites  were  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  may  partly  account  for 
this.  In  Gibeon,  Solomon  asked  and  received  the  wis- 
dom  which  Joshua  and  Israel  at  this  time  did  not  ask. 

(Id)  We  have  sworn  unto  them  .  .  •  there- 
fore we  may  not  touch  them.— Although  the 
covenant  was  obtained  from  the  Israelites  by  fabe  pre- 
tences, yet,  being  made  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  it  could 
not  be  broken ;  it  was  His  covenant.  "  He  that  sweareth 
to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not,"  is  commended  in 
Ps.  XV.  4.  We  should  notice  that  the  law  of  Jehovah 
had  raised  the  tone  of  morality  in  this  particular.  There 
are  many  Ghristians  who  would  not  hesitate  to  repudiate 
an  agreement  concluded  under  false  pretences. 

(23)  Bondmen,  and  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  house  of  my  Gk>d. 
— ^The  precedent  established  in  regard  to  the  Gibeonites 
appears  to  have  been  followed  bv  Solomon  in  his  deal- 
ings with  all  the  remnant  of  the  doomed  nations  of 
Ganaan  who  were  not  destroyed.  (See  1  Kings  ix.  20, 21 ; 


2  Ghron.  viii.  7,  8.)  It  is  thought  that  they  are  to  be 
recognised  in  the  Nethinim  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  who 
come  a^T  the  Levites,  singers,  and  porters  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  restored  captives  (Ezra  ii.  43). 
Gompare  also  the  mention  of  Solomon's  servants  (Ezra 
ii.  58),  whose  childron  are  coupled  with  die  Nethmim. 
The  existence  of  this  large  body  of  Ganaanites  should 
be  remembered  in  conndering  the  edict  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  that  the  seven  nations  were  to  be  destroyed. 
The  sentence  was  clearly  not  executed  on  the  mass  of 
the  non-resisting  populauon. 

X. 

GONQUEST    OF    THE    SOTTTHEBN  GONPEDEBACY  OP 

THE  Nations  of  Ganaak. 
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(1)  Adoni-sedeo  king  of  Jerusalem.— We  may 
compare  this  name  (Lord  of  Righteousness)  ¥rith  MeL- 
chizedek  (King  of  Righteousness).  (See  Gen.  xiv.  18 
and  Heb.  vii.  1.)  The  similarity  of  the  names  makes  it 
probable  that  the  Salem  of  Gen.  xiv.  18  is  Jerusalem 
(see  Notes).  The  title  Lord  or  King  of  Righteousness 
may  have  belonged  to  the  kin^  of  .Jemsalem,  not  only 
as  a  local  title,  but  also  in  remtion  to  the  surrounding' 
tribes,  over  whom  he  may  have  been  a  suzerain.  Bat 
we  know  nothing  of  the  matter  beyond  what  we  find  in 
the  sacred  text. 

(2)  As  one  of  the  royal  oities.— One  of  the 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  Gibeon  was  afterwards  the  city 
of  the  first  kin^  of  Israel,  Saul(l  Ghron.  viii  29, 30, 33). 


The  League  of  the 
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Five  Kvnga  Drfealed, 


mighty.  <')  Wherefore  Adoni-zedec  king 
of  Jemsaleni  sent  unto  Hoham  king  of 
Hebron,  and  unto  Piram  king  of  Jar- 
mnth,  and  nnto  Japhia  king  of  Lachish, 
and  unto  Debir  kmg  of  Eglon,  saying, 
<^>  Come  up  unto  me,  and  help  me,  that 
we  may  smite  Gibeon :  for  it  hath  made 
peace  with  Joshua  and  with  the  children 
of  Israel.  ^^^  Therefore  the  five  kings 
of  the  Amorites,  the  king  of  Jerusalem, 
the  king  of  Hebron,  the  king  of  Jar- 
muth,  the  king  of  Lachish,  the  kins  of 
Eglon,  gathered  themselves  togeuier, 
and  went  up,  they  and  all  their  hosts, 
and  encamped  before  Oibeon,  and  made 
war  against  it. 

(^)  And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto 
Joshua  to  the  camp  to  Gilgal,  saying. 
Slack  not  thy  hand  from  thy  servants ; 
come  up  to  us  quickly,  and  save  us,  and 
help  us  :  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Amor- 
ites  that  dwell  in  the  mountains  are 
gathered  together  against  us.     <^)  So 


Joshua  ascended  from  Gilgal,  he,  and 
all  the  people  of  war  with  him,  and  all 
the  mighty  men  of  valour.  (^)  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Fear  them  not : 
for  I  have  delivered  them  into  thine 
hand;  there  shall  not  a  man  of  them 
stand  before  thee.  (^>  Joshua  therefore 
came  unto  them  suddenly,  and  went  up 
from  Gilgal  all  night,  ^o)  And  the 
Lord  discomfited  them  before  Israel, 
and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter 
at  Gibeon,  and  chased  wem  aloi^  the 
way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon,  and 
smote  them  to  Azekah,  and  unto  Mak- 
kedah.  (^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
fied  from  before  Israel,  and  were  in  the 
going  down  to  Beth-horon,  that  the 
LoBD  cast  down  great  stones  frt)m 
heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and 
they  died:  they  were  more  which  died 
with  hailstones  than  tkey  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword. 
<^)  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in 


(8)  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachiah,  and  Eglon.— 
HelHDn,  i.e.,  el-Khalil. 

Jarmath  is  identified  as  el-YarmCkk. 

Lacfaish  is  still  uncertain ;  bat  see  Note  on  verse  32. 

Eglon  is  identified  as  Aglftn  in  Philistia. 

(4)  Ck>me  up  •  .  .  that  we  may  smite 
Oibeon.— It  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  r^A  of  one 
•direct  attack  npon  Joshua  and  his  army  in  all  the  wars 
of  Canaan.  The  CSanaanites  seem  to  have  acted  strictly 
upon  the  defensive ;  and  this  fact  tallies  with  what  we 
read  of  the  alarm  and  depression  that  spread  among 
them  at  the  passage  of  Jordan  by  Israel.  And  the 
annies  which  did  tolce  the  field  were  attacked  by  Joshua 
in  each  instance  before  they  had  ventured  to  atUdc  him. 
In  the  present  instance  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
smite  Gnbeon,  not  only  to  make  an  example  of  the  in- 
habitants,  but  also  because  of  its  importance  as  a  strong- 
hold in  the  hands  of  Israel.  The  position  of  the  Hivite 
tetrapolis  was  strong  enough  to  command  the  country. 
The  fact  that  a  man  of  Gibeon  was  afterwards  selected 
to  reign  over  Israel,  and  that  the  tabernacle  was  sta- 
llcmed  there,  so  that  Gibeon  became  a  sort  of  metropolis 
during  the  latter  portion  of  Saul's  reign,  is  a  signincant 
comment  upon  this. 

<«)  The  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the  moun- 
tains— i.e.,  in  the  mountainous  district  lying  on  the 
sooth  of  Jerusalem. 

fS)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua.— A  dis- 
tinct command  is  giyen  for  the  commencement  of  this 
attack,  as  for  all  the  important  steps  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan. 

<9)  And  went  up.— Better  thus.  And  Joshua 
eatne  upon  ihem  suddenly ;  (for)  aU  the  nighJt  he  had 
vuirehed  (come  up)  firom  OUgal,  The  expression 
**  went  up"  is  geonaphically  correct,  because  the  line 
of  march  from  Gilgal  to  Gibeon  is  an  ascent  the 
whole  way. 

OO)  Beth-horon—is  identified  as  Beit'  Hr. 

Aaekah — ^ts  unknown. 

Kakkedah.— Probably  d-Moghftr. 
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fu)  Great  stones  firom  heaven.— Compare  Job 
xxxviiL  22,  23,  "  Hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the 
hail,  whidi  I  have  reserved  against  the  time  of  trouble, 
affamst  the  day  of  battle  and  warP"  The  employment 
of  the  artillery  of  heaven  against  Jehovah's  enemies  was 
ihere  foretold  by  Himself. 

(12—15) — ^The  whole  of  this  paragraph  apnears  to  be  a 
quotation  from  the  Book  of  Jasher.  That  Dook  is  men- 
tioned also  in  2  Sam.  i.  18,  where  the  lament  of  David 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan  appears  to  be  a  citation  from 
ii  We  may  compare  Num.  xxi.  14  and  27,  where  refer- 
ence is  made  to  poetical  passages  either  current  among 
the  people  (as  national  ballads;  or  actuallv  written.  The 
name  Jasher  (upright)  is  not  taken  as  the  name  of  an 
author,  and  what  it  refers  to  no  one  knows.  From  the 
fact  that  all  the  passages  cited  in  this  way  are  more  or 
less  poetical,  we  may  infer  that  there  was  a  poetical 
literature  among  the  Hebrews  (partly  written,  partly 
unwritten)  from  which  the  inspired  writers  occasionally 
made  extracts.  The  songs  of  Moses,  including  the 
ninetieth  Psalm,  belong  to  this  literature. 

The  fact  that  the  gr^  miracle  of  the  Book  of  Joshua 
is  recorded  in  this  form  is,  to  those  who  believe  that 
Joshua  was  the  orisdnal  author  of  the  book,  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  impression  which  the  miracle  had 
made  upon  l^e  minds  of  the  people.  Even  before  the 
death  of  the  hero  of  the  storv,  it  had  come  to  be  told  in 
a  set  form  of  words,  in  which  the  ear  could  tolerate  no 
alteration.  As  in  later  times  they  sang,  "  Saul  hath 
slain  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thousands,"  so 
they  appear  to  have  recited  the  deed  of  Joshua.  ^  Then 
8pa!ke  Joshua  to  the  Lord."  The  form  of  the  original 
sentence,  "Then  speaketh  Joshua,"  &c,  is  suitabk  to 
this  view. 

(12)  And  he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 
Sun,  stand  thou  still  .  .  .—It  is  not  imnossible 
to  read  thus:  "And  he  said,  In  the  sight  of  Israel  sun  in 
Gibeon  be  thou  still  (dumb) ;  and,  moon«  in  the  valley  of 


The  Sun  and  Moan 


JOSHUA.  X. 


Stand  StiU  at  JoaJmiaU  Word^ 


the  da;  when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the 
Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel, 

^  Sun,  ^  stand  thon  still  upon  Gibeon ; 
and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 

<^>  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies. 
la   not  this  written  in    the    book   of 
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^  Jasher  P  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go 
down  about  a  whole  day.  <^^^  And  there 
was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after 
it,  that  the  Lobd  hearkened  unto  the 
voice  of  a  man :  for  the  Lobd  fought 
for  Israel.  ^^  And  Joshua  returned, 
and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  the  camp 
to  Gilgal. 


Ajalon."  But  we  do  not  seem  to  gain  anything  by  sup- 
posing that  the  miracle  was  only  apparent — i.e.,  tibat  the 
light  of  the  son  and  moon  was  retained  in  its  position, 
wnile  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves — Yiz.,eartn.  moon, 
and  sun — ^maintained  their  actual  conrse  (for  the  son 
moves).  Nor,  again,  can  we  accept  the  view  of  some, 
that  it  was  the  nighi,  not  the  day,  that  was  specially 
prolonged.  The  woid  used  for  the  sun's  standing 
still  is  peculiar,  and  signifies  to  be  d/wmb  or  silent. 
We  may  compare  with  this  metaphor  the  words  of 
Ps.  zix.  3,  4,  "  There  is  no  speech  nor  language, 
where  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  is  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world."  Joshua's  command  was  that  the 
sun  should  for  the  time  silence  that  penetrating  voice, 
and  be  dumb  from  those  all-prevaUing  words.  Trans- 
lated into  technical  language,  the  command  would  be  to 
suspend  the  motion  of  Sie  earth  round  its  axis,  and  that 
of  the  moon  round  the  earth.  At  the  same  time  t^e 
earth  was  left  free  to  move  round  the  sun,  and  the 
moon  to  revolve  (if  it  does  revolve)  on  its  own  axis. 
The  objection  which  we  sometimes  hear,  that  if  the 
earth  had  stopped  in  its  orbit  it  would  have  fallen  into 
the  sun,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  (supposing  its  Maker 
to  have  arrested  its  motion  in  such  an  imperfect  and 
clum^  manner),  for  Joshua  did  not  ask  that  it  should 
cease  to  move  in  its  orbit,  only  that  it  should  cease  the 
revolution  which  causes  day  and  night  to  succeed  each 
other  at  fixed  intervals.  Gravitation  does  not  toudb  this. 
Hovo  the  miracle  was  done  we  are  not  informed.  But 
if  we  understand  the  narrative  literally,  the  problem  is, 
How  to  suspend  the  motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
and  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  for  twelve 
hours,  the  earth  beine  free  to  move  round  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  free  to  revolve  upon  her  axis,  if  these  motions 
are  independent  of  the  others.  And  if  thev  are  not 
indepenoent,  it  is  not  easv  to  say  why  a  perfect  soH- 
lunar  cycle  is  not  more  readily  obtained.  This  problem 
should  oe  solved  before  men  can  assert  the  thing  to  be 
imnossible.  The  late  Professor  Mozley  has  well  shown, 
in  nis  Bampton  Lectures,  that  the  presumption  against 
a  miracle  of  this  kind  is  not  a  reasonable  presumption. 
For,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presumption  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow,  and  that  the  dav  will  be  of  a  given 
length,  is  not  based  upon  reason  at  all,  however  strongly 
it  may  be  felt  by  mankind.  But  many  who  do  not 
doubt  that  the  Creator  could  perform  the  miracle  (as 
easily  as  an  engine-driver  can  stop  an  engine  at  full 
speed,  or^  a  skilful  finger  arrest  the  progress  of  a  watch 
witiiout  injurv  to  the  works),  neverth^ess  hesitate  to 
believe  that  He  would  have  done  such  a  thing  under  the 
stated  circumstances  and  for  the  proposed  end.  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  history  of  the 
chosen  j>eople  in  Holy  Scripture  is  a  series  of  miracles. 
The  nuraoles  of  Moses  and  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  not 
less  wonderful  than  this.  The  three  days'  darkness  in 
^S7Pt»  the  sign  that  was  given  to  Hezeki^,  which 


brought  inquirers  from  Babylon  (2  Ohron.  xxzii.  31), 
the  star  that  conducted  the  wise  men  from  the  East  to 
Bethlehem,  and  the  miraculous  darkness  at  the  cruci- 
fixion, were  wonders  of  the  same  kind.  Holy  Scripture 
expressly  informs  us  that  there  will  be  "  signs  in  the 
sun  and  in  the  moon  and  in  the  stars."  Astronomers 
speak  calmly  of  the  possibility  of  the  extinction  of  the 
solar  fires.  Can  they  tell  us  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  ^rtial,  gpradual,  or  momentary  extinction  P  At 
least  Holy  Scripture  is  consistMit  throughout,  in  the 
view  that  the  God  of  Israel  never  spared  a  sign  or  a 
wonder  that  might  further  His  purposes  towuds  His 
I)eople.  As  for  the  remark  made  by  one  commentator, 
that  the  silence  of  other  contemporary  records  is  a  pre- 
sumption against  the  miracle  in  its  literal  sense,  we 
ask.  Where  are  the  contemporary  records  that  are 
silent  P 

At  the  same  time,  if  any  one  finds  it  eader  to  believe 
that  the  motions  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon  were  con- 
tinued, and  the  light  only  was  arrested  in  its  course,  the 
Scripture  does  not  forbid  that  view.  But  there  is  still 
a  question  left  unsolved  even  then.  Why  did  Joshua 
bid  the  moon  stand  stffl  as  well  as  the  sun  to  be  silent  P 
In  any  case,  indeed,  this  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
story.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  we  know 
the  law  and  rate  of  the  earth's  motion,  we  do  not  entirely 
understand  what  the  cattse  of  the  motion  is,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  state  what  must  be  done  in  order 
to  arrest  the  motion  for  a  time. 

Upon  Qibeon ;  and  •  •  •  in  the  valley  of 
AjaLon. — The  two  prepositions  are  the  same  in  Hebrew. 
It  seems  to  be  an  order  that  the  sun  should  not  go 
down,  and  the  moon  cease  to  rise. 

(13)  And  the  sun  stood  stilly  and  the  moon 
stayed. — Literally,  the  swa  was  sUeid,  and  the  moon 
stopped. 

Tne  son  stood  still  (i.e.,  stopped)  in  the  midst 
of  heaven.— Literally,  m  the  hdQ  of  the  heavens — i.c., 
either  "  in  the  midst  of  heaven,"  or  '*  in  the  same  hemi- 
sphere "  (in  the  one-half  of  the  heavens). 

And  hasted  not  to  go  down  (or  to  go  in) 
about  a  whole  day  .—The  word  cannot  mean  to  rise^ 
or  ascend,  and  thus  these  words  absolutely  exclude  the 
view  that  what  Joshua  desired  was  to  prevent  the  sun 
from  rising,  in  order  to  complete  a  night  attack  upon 
the  Amorites. 

(U)  And  there  was  no  day  like  that  beforo 
it  or  after  it.— These  words  are  meaningless,  unless 
the  writer  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  was 
really  a  ereai  miracle.  We  may  compare  the  prophecy 
in  Isaiah  xxx.  26, "  Moreover,  the  light  of  the  moou 
shall  be  as  the  li^ht  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of  seven  d^Si  in  the 
day  when  Ihe  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  Hb  people, 
and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their  wound." 

(u>)  Unto  the  camp  to  Qilgal. — ^This  verse  relates 
by  anticipation,  in  the  words  of  the  Book  of  Jasher 
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Five  Kings  at  MakkedaA, 


W  Bat  these  five  kings  fled,  and  hid 
themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah. 
0^^  And  it  was  told  Joshua,  saying,  The 
five  kings  are  found  hid  in  a  cave  at 
Makkedah.  <^)  And  Joshua  said,  Boll 
great  stones  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  set  men  by  it  for  to  keep 
them :  <^)  and  stay  ye  not,  but  pursue 
after  your  enemies,  and  ^  smite  the 
hindmost  of  them;  suffer  them  not  to 
enter  into  their  cities:  for  the  Lobd 
your  Grod  hath  delivered  them  into  your 
hand*  (^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel  had 
made  an  end  of  slaying  them  with  a 
very  great  slaughter,  till  they  were 
consumed,  that  the  rest  which  remained 
of  them  entered  into  fenced  cities. 
^>And  all  the  people  returned  to  the 
camp  to  Joshua  at  Makkedah  in  peace : 
none  moved  his  tongue  against  any  of 
the  children  of  Israel. 

(28)  Then  said  Joshua,  Open  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  and  bring  out  those  five 
longs  unto  me  out  of  the  cave.  (^>  And 
they  did  so,  and  brought  forth  those 
five  kings  xmto  him  out  of  the  cave,  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Hebron, 
the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of  La- 
chish,  and  the  king  of  Eglon.  (^>  And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  they  brought  out 
those  kings  unto  Joshua,  that  Joshua 
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called  for  all  the  men  of  Israel,  and 
said  unto  the  captains  of  the  men  of 
war  which  went  with  him.  Come  near, 
put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  of  these 
kings.  And  they  came  near,  and  put 
their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  them. 
(^)  And  Joshua  said  unto  them.  Fear 
not,  nor  be  dismayed,  be  strong  and  of 
good  courage :  for  thus  shall  i^e  Lobd 
do  to  all  your  enemies  against  whom  ye 
fight.  (^>  And  afterward  Joshua  smote 
them,  and  slew  them,  and  hanged  them 
on  five  trees:  and  they  were  hanging 
upon  the  trees  until  the  evening.  (^And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  going 
down  of  the  sxm,  that  Joshua  com- 
manded, and  they  '  took  them  down  off 
the  trees,  and  cast  them  into  the  cave 
wherein  they  had  been  hid,  and  laid 
great  stones  in  the  cave's  mouth,  which 
remain  xmtil  this  very  day. 

(^)  And  that  day  Joshua  took  Mak- 
kedah, and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  the  king  thereof  he 
utterly  destroyed,  them,  and  all  the 
souls  that  were  therein;  he  let  none 
remain:  and  he  did  to  the  king  of 
Makkedah  *as  he  did  xmto  the  king 
of  Jericho. 

(»)  Then  Joshua  passed  from  Mak- 
kedah, and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto 
libnah,   and   fought  against  libnah: 


(Heb.,  Tdshar,  npright),  what  we  find  in  the  narrative 
of  Joshua  at  verse  43,  viz.,  the  return  to  Gilgal  at  the 
dose  of  this  campaign.  The  immediate  retiun,  at  the 
end  of  the  miracnlons  day's  operations,  was  to  Mahke' 
dah,  not  to  Gilgal  (see  verse  21). 

(^)  In  a  cave. — ^LiteraUj,  in  the  ecme  in  MakJceddh, 
and  so  verse  17. 

OB)  Smite  the  hindmost  of  them. — See  Dent. 
zzv.  18,  the  only  other  pLuse  where  the  same  Hebrew 
TerboocniB. 

For  the  Lord  your  God  hath  delivered  them 
into  your  hand* — It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that 
ihe  command  given  to  Israel  to  exterminate  the 
Ganaanites,  though  perfectly  general,  is  notwithstand- 
ing limited  as  to  time  and  circumstances  by  this  very 
eondition,  in  Dent,  vii.,  verses  1,  2,  "  when  the  Lord 
thy  Grod  shall  bring  thee  in,  .  .  .  and  hath  cast 
out  .  .  .  before  thee  .  .  .  seven  nations,  and 
when  the  Lord  ihy  Ood  shdU  deliver  them  before 
thee,  thou  shalt  smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  them." 
Again,  verse  16,  "  Thou  shalt  consume  iJl  the  people 
which  the  Lord  thy  Qod  shall  deliver  thee/'  and  verse 
22,  "  The  Lord  thy  Qod  will  put  out  those  nations 
before  thee  by  little  and  little ;  thou  mayest  not  con- 
some  them  at  once."  The  extermination  of  each 
Ijarticular  army  or  nation  was  to  be  determined  (as  to 
time  and  circumstances)  by  the  mandate  of  Jehovah, 
whose  guidance  Israel  must  follow  on  all  occasions. 
The  present  occasion  was  one  for  pursuit  and  slanghter 
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without  respite  or  delay.  But  though  the  army,  as  an 
army,  was  annihilated,  a  remnant  or  fugitives  escaped 
into  fortified  places  (verse  20). 

(24)  The  captains. — ^The  ori^pal  word  occurs  here 
for  the  first  time  (see  Judges  xl  6, 11),  and  seems  to 
mean  the  actual  leaders,  not  merelv  the  official  heads, 
of  the  people,  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
These  men  having  Uboured,  deserved  to  see  the 
fruits  of  their  labour ;  and  the  action  of  Joshua  was 
well  calculated  to  inspirit  them,  and  to  fire  them  with 
courage  to  lead  their  followers  to  the  charge  in  batties 
that  were  yet  to  come. 

Put  your  feet  upon  the  neoks  of  these  kings. 
— Gomp.  2  Sam.  xxii.  41,  "  Thou  hast  also  g^ven  me 
the  necBB  of  mine  enemies ;"  and  den.  xlix.  8. 

(25)  Fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed,  be  strong 
and  of  good  courage. — ^The  very  words  spoken  to 
Joshua  by  Jehovah  (chap.  i.  9)  with  the  excejption  of  the 
word  for  fear,  which  is  stronger  in  chap.  i.  9.  Even 
ordinary  fear  is  needless.  Alarm  is  not  to  oe  thought  of. 

(26)  And  hanged  them« — Here  the  hanging  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  token  of  disg^race  after  oeatn. 
Upon  the  cross  of  the  true  Joshua,  the  enemies  of  the 
Israel  of  (Sod  are  exhibited.  "  He  made  a  shew  of  them 
openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it ''  (Clol.  ii.  15). 

(28)  Joshua  took  Makkedah.  —  Perhaps  better, 
had  taken — t.e.,  bd!ore  the  execution  of  the  five  kings. 

(29)  Then. — Better,  simply  and.  The  operations 
against  Libnah  are  the  commencement  of  a  further 
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^^)  and  the  Lobd  delivered  it  also,  and 
the  king  thereof ,  into  the  hand  of  Israel; 
and  he  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were 
therein ;  he  let  none  remain  in  it ;  but 
did  unto  the  king  thereof  as  he  did 
unto  the  king  of  Jericho. 

(^)  And  Joshua  passed  from  Libnah, 
and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Lachish, 
and  encamped  against  it,  and  fought 
against  it :  (^^  and  the  Lord  delivered 
Lachish  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  which 
took  it  on  the  second  day,  and  smote  it 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the 
souls  that  were  therein,  according  to  all 
that  he  had  done  to  Libnah. 

(^)  Then  Horam  king  of  Grezer  came 
up  to  help  Lachish ;  and  Joshua  smote 
him  and  his  people,  until  he  had  left 
him  none  remaining. 

(^}  And  from  Lachish  Joshua  passed 
unto  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him; 
and  they  encamped  against  it,  and 
fought  against  it :  (^)  and  they  took  it 
on  that  day,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that 
were  therein  he  utterly  destroyed  that 
day,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done 
to  Lachish. 

W  And  Joshua  went  up  from  Eglon, 
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and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Hebron ; 
and  they  fought  against  it :  (^>  and  they 
took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  the  king  thereof,  and  aJl 
the  cities  thereof,  and  all  the  souls  that 
were  therein;  he  left  none  remaining, 
according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to 
Eglon ;  but  destroyed  it  utterly,  and  all 
the  souls  that  were  therein* 

<^)  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  to  Debir ;  and  fought  against 
it :  ^^)  and  he  took  it,  and  the  king 
thereof,  and  all  the  cities  thereof;  and 
they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the 
souls  that  were  therein;  he  left  none 
remaining :  as  he  had  done  to  Hebron, 
so  he  did  to  Debir,  and  to  the  king 
thereof ;  as  he  had  done  also  to  Libnah, 
and  to  her  king. 

(^)  So  Joshua  smote  all  the  country 
of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south,  and  of 
the  vale,  and  of  the  springs,  and  all 
their  kings:  he  left  none  remaining, 
but  utterly  destroyed  all  that  breathed, 
as  the  Lobd  God  of  Israel '  commanded. 
(^)  And  Joshua  smote  them  from  Kadesh- 
bamea  even  unto  Gaza,  and  all  the 
country  of  Goshen,  even  unto  Gibeon. 
(^)  And  all  these  kings  and  their  land 


stage  of  the  campaign.   Libnah  has  not  been  identified ; 
bnt  see  chap.  xr.  42. 

(31)  Laonish  has  been  varionslv  identified,  (1)  as 
Um-L&kis;  (2)  Zukkanjek;  (3)  Tell-el-Hesy,  near 
Eglon.  It  cannot  have  been  far  from  this  latter 
place. 

(32)  On  the  seoond  day. — ^With  this  fact  we  may 
connect  two  other  facts  of  later  history.  When  Senna- 
cherib, king  of  Assyria,  "came  np  against  all  the  fenced 
cities  of  Jndah  and  took  them  "  (2  Kings  zviii.  13), 
althon£[h  he  "  laid  siege  to  Lachish,  and  Sil  his  power 
with  him  "  (2  Ghron.  xzzii.  9),  he  had  to  abandon  the 
siege  (2  Kings  xlx.  8).  Affain,  when  Nebnchadnezzar 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  the  last  idng,  we  read  (Jer.  xzxiy.  7)  of  his 
armj  fighting  ''asainst  Jerusalem  and  a^dnst  all  the 
cities  of  Jndah  that  were  left,  M^ainst  Iiachish  and 
against  Azekah,  for  these  def enced  cities  remained  of 
the  cities  of  Jndah."  All  these  notices  of  Lachish  point 
to  its  being  a  fortress  of  considerable  stren^h.  And 
the  undesigned  and  indirect  agreement  of  these  three 
passages,  which  lie  so  far  asunder,  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. 

(33)  Oezer  is  identified  as  Tell-Jezer  or  TeLel- 
Jezar,  about  four  miles  from  Amwfis  or  Emmaus. 

(88)  Debir  is  not  identified. 

(40)  Of  the  hiIla-^.6.,  the  mountains  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim. 

The  south— {.6.,  the  Ndgeb. 

The  vale — i.e„  ShephSlah,  the  plain  of  the  coast, 
but  not  apparently  including  the  Fhilistine  territory, 
which  was  not  conquered  by  Joshua. 


The  springs— or  Ashdoth.  Some  render  it  the 
slopes  or  declivities,  the  country  between  the  high  hills 
ana  the  low  plain  of  the  coast. 

(41)  From  Kadesh-barnea  (on  the  south-east) 
even  unto  Gkisa  (on  the  west,  now  Ghazzeh  in  Phil. 
istia),  and  all  the  oountry  of  Goshen  {from 
the  south  to  Gibeon  in  a  northerly  direction). 

And  all  the  country  of  Gk>shen.— This  ex- 
pression creates  some  difficulty.  Goshen  has  been 
thought  to  be  the  town  of  that  name  mentioned  in 
chap.  zv.  51;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  single 
place  of  no  importance  in  the  mountains  of  Ju&h 
should  nve  the  name  to  an  extensive  district,  which 
is  manifestly  intended  here.  If  we  knew  the  exact 
northern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Gk)shen  assigned  for 
a  distinct  residence  to  Joseph's  brethren  in  'Sgj^t,  it 
might  help  to  dear  up  the  meaning  of  this  passage. 
That  Goshen,  at  its  Egvptian  end,  ordered  upon  the 
Delta  is  clear.  But  now  far  did  Gk)shen  extend 
towurds  the  north  P  In  1  Ghron.  viL  21,  22,  we  find 
that  Ephraim's  children  in  his  lifetime  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Canaan  as  far  as  Gath.  But  this  was 
durinff  the  time  that  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
Did  thev  suppose  that  they  were  in  the  land  of  Goshen 
when  tney  plundered  the  men  of  GathP  If  Gk)shen 
(frontier)  could  be  the  general  name  for  the  border- 
land  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  we  can  understand 
that  the  borders  might  vary  with  the  power  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  n>r  the  time  being.  The  countiy 
01  Goshen,  unto  Oiheon,  seems  to  be  described  from 
south  to  north ;  Gibeon  being  intended  as  the  northern 
boundaiy. 
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The  Kings  of  the  North 


JOSHUA,    XI. 


Defeated  by  Joshua. 


did  Joshua  take  at  one  time,  becaase 
the  LoBD  God  of  Israel  fought  for  Israel. 
<^>  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  GilgaL 


CHAPTEE  XI.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Jabin  kmg  of  Hazor  had 
heard  those  things,  that  he  sent  to  Jobab 
king  of  Madon,  and  to  the  king  of 
Shimron,  and  to  the  king  of  Achsmiph, 
<^  and  to  the  kings  that  were  on  the 
north  of  the  moxmtains,  and  of  the 
plains  south  of  Chinneroth,  and  in  the 
Yallejy  and  in  the  borders  of  Dor  on 
the  west,  ^'^  and  to  the  Canaanite  on  the 
east  and  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Amorite, 
and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and 
the  Jebusite  in  the  mountains,  and  to 
the  Hivite  under  Hermon  in  the  land  of 
Mizpeh.  W  And  they  went  out,  they 
and  all  their  hosts  with  them,  much 
people,  even  as  the  sand  that  is  upon 
the  sea  shore  in  multitude,  with  horses 
and  chariots  very  many.  (^  And  when 
all  these  kings  were  ^  met  together,  they 
came  and  pitched  together  at  the  waters 
of  Merom,  to  fight  against  Israel. 

<^  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Joshua, 
Be  not  afraid  because  of  them :  for  to 
morrow  about  this  time  will  I  deliver 
them  up  all  slain  before  Israel:  thou 
shalt  hough  their  horses,  and  bum  their 
chariots  with  fire.  (^  So  Joshua  came, 
and  all  the  people  of  war  with  him, 
against  them  by  the  waters  of  Merom 
suddenly;  and  they  fell  upon  them. 
<^>  And  the  Lobd  delivered  them  into 
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the  hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them, 
and  chased  them  xmto  *  great  Zidon,  and 
unto  ^^Misrephoth-maim,  and  unto  the 
valley  of  Mizpeh  eastward;  and  they 
smote  them,  until  they  left  them  none 
remaining.  (^>  And  Joshua  did  unto 
them  as  the  Lobd  bade  him:  he 
houghed  their  horses,  and  burnt  their 
chariots  with  fire. 

(10)  ^d  Joshua  at  that  time  turned 
back,  and  took  Hazor,  and  smote  the 
kiDg  thereof  with  the  sword :  for  Hazor 
beforetime  was  the  head  of  all  those 
kingdoms.  ^^^  And  they  smote  all  the 
soma  that  were  therein  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  utterly  destroying  them: 
there  was  not  ^  any  left  to  breatixe :  and 
he  burnt  Hazor  with  fire.  (^>  And  all 
the  cities  of  those  kings,  and  aU  the 
kings  of  them,  did  Joshua  take,  and 
smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
oMd  he  utterly  destroyed  them,  'as 
Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lobd  com- 
manded. ^^J  But  as  for  the  cities  that 
stood  still  ^in  their  strej^h,  Israel 
burned  none  of  them,  save  Hazor  only; 
that  did  Joshua  bum.  (^^)  And  all  the 
spoil  of  these  cities,  and  the  cattle,  the 
children  of  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto 
themselves ;  but  every  man  they  smote 
with  the  ec^e  of  the  sword,  until  they 
had  destroyed  them,  neither  left  they 
any  to  breathe.  ^^*^>  *  As  the  Lobd  com- 
manded Moses  his  servant,  so  ^did 
Moses  command  Joshua,  and  so  did 
Joshua ;  ^  he  left  nothing  undone  of  all 
that  the  Lobd  commanded  Moses. 


{4S>  The  camp  to  GilgaL— A  central  position, 
frith  Jordan  and  the  conquered  territory  of  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  in  the  rear. 

XI. 
Joshua's  Nobthebn  Campaion. 

0)  Jabin  king  of  Hasor  seems  to  have  been  in 
northern  Palestine  what  Adonizedec,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
was  in  the  south.  For  the  strength  of  this  monarchy  see 
the  story  in  Judges  iv.,  y.  From  its  formidable  character 
when  it  recovered  strength  in  the  days  of  the  judges, 
we  may  gather  some  notion  of  what  it  was  at  first. 

Hasor  is  identified  as  Jebd  HcMrah,  near  Kedes,  in 
Upper  Gralilee. 

jKadon,  perhaps  Madtn,  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Shimron  b  identified  as  Svnmnieh,  west  of 
Nazareth. 

(2)  Chinneroth--i.e.y  Qiwker,  the  Qennesaret  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Dor  is  identified  as  TaiUura, 

(3)  The  land  of  Mizpeh  is  thought  to  be  the 
plain  El-Bukei*a,  west  of  Hermon. 


I 


(5)  The  waters  of  Merom.— The  most  northerly 
of  the  three  lakes  on  the  course  of  the  Jordan. 

(6)  Thou  Shalt  hough  their  horses.— See  Note 
on  verse  9,  and  observe  that  the  command  of  Jehovah 
b  the  authority  for  the  act. 

(7)  Suddenly.— On  this  occasion,  as  in  the  former 
campaign  which  began  at  Gibeon,  Joshua  surprised  his 
adversaries  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements. 

(8)  Misrephoth-maim  is  thought  to  be  the  same 
with  Zarephath  or  Sarepta,  now  Barafend,  near  Sidon. 

(9)  He  houghed  their  horses.— In  what  par- 
ticular way  this  was  done  we  are  not  informed ;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  be  certain  whether  it  was  done  so  as 
to  destrov  the  lives  of  the  horses,  or  merely  to  make 
them  useless  for  purposes  of  warfare. 

OS)  The  cities  that  stood  still  in  their 
strength.— literally,  that  stood  on  their  motmds  {**  qu» 
erant  in  ooUibus  et  m  tumulis  sites." — Yulg.).  Gomp. 
verse  20.  We  may  fairlv  suppose  that  Jericho  and  Ai 
committed  themselves  to  nostue  measures  against  Israel, 
though  thev  were  not  able  to  send  forth  armies  against 
Joshua  before  they  were  attacked.  Those  who ''stood 
stdU  in  their  strength**  we  those  who  remained  absolutely 
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JOSHUA,  XII. 


Rest  from  War» 


(^^>  So  Joshua  took  all  that  land,  the 
hills,  and  aU  the  sonth  country,  and  all 
the  land  of  Goshen,  and  the  vallej,  and 
the  plain,  and  the  mountain  of  Israel, 
and  the  vallej  of  the  same ;  ^^^^  even 
from  ^  the  mount  Halak,  that  ^oeth  up 
to  Seir,  even  unto  Baal-gad  in  the  vallej 
of  Lebanon  xmder  mount  Hermon  :  and 
all  their  kings  he  took,  and  smote  them, 
and  slew  them,  ^)  Joshua  made  war  a 
long  time  with  all  those  kings.  ^^  There 
was  not  a  city  that  made  peace  with  the 
children  of  Israel,  save  *l2ie  Hivites  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibeon:  all  other  they 
took  in  battle,  ^^^  For  it  was  of  the 
LoBD  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they 
should  come  against  Israel  in  battle, 
that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly,  and 
that  they  might  have  no  favour,  but  that 
he  might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lobd 
commanded  Moses. 

(^)  And  at  that  time  came  Joshua, 
and  cut  oS  the  Anakims  from  the 
mountains,  from  Hebron,  from  Debir, 
from  Anab,  and  from  all  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  and  from  all  the  mountains  of 
Israel :  Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly 
with  their  cities.  W  There  was  none 
of  the  Anakims  left  in  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  only  in  Gki*za,  in  Gath, 
and  in  Ashdod,  there  remained. 

(^)  So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land, 
according  to  all  that  the  Lobd  said 
unto  Moses ;  and  Joshua  gave  it  for  an 
inheritance  unto  Israel  ^according  to 
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their  divisions  by  their  tribes.      And 
the  land  rested  from  war. 

CHAPTER  Xn.— W  Now  these  are 
the  kings  of  the  land,  which  the  children 
of  Israel  smote,  and  possessed  their  land 
on  the  other  side  Jordan  toward  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  from  the  river  Amon 
unto  mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  plain 
on  the  east:  (^^''Sihonkingof  theAjnor- 
ites,  who  dwelt  in  Heshbon,  and  ruled 
from  Aroer,  which  is  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  Amon,  and  from  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  from  half  Gilead,  even 
unto  the  river  Jabbok,  which  is  the 
border  of  the  children  of  Ammon; 
(8)  and  from  the  plain  to  the  sea  of 
Chinneroth  on  the  east,  and  unto  the 
sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea  on  the 
east,  the  way  to  Both-jeshimoth ;  and 
from  *the  south,  under  ^''Ashdoth- 
pis^bh :  (^>  and  the  coast  of  Og  king 
of  Bashan,  which  wa^  of  ^  the  remnant 
of  the  giants,  that  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth 
and  at  Edrei,  <^>  and  reigned  in  mount 
Hermon,  and  in  Salcah,  and  in  all 
Bashan,  unto  the  border  of  the  Geshur- 
ites  and  the  Maachathites,  and  half 
Gilead,  the  border  of  Sihon  king  of 
Heshbon.  ^^>  Them  did  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lobd  and  the  children 
of  Israel  smite :  and  /Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  gave  it  for  a  possession  unto 
the  Eeubenites,  and  the  Gadites,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 


neutral  in  the  war.     "The  men  of  Jericho  fonght 
against  jon  "  (chap.  zziv.  11). 

(17)  The  mount  Halak  is  marked  as  unknown  in 
Gender's  Biblical  GUizetteer.  But  "the  smooth  hill 
which  goeth  upto  Seir,"  may  very  possibly  be  the  salt 
hill  now  called  JSihasur-Usdum,  which  has  a  glacier-lUce 
appearance,  and  forms  a  sufficiently  striking  object  to 
be  mentioned  as  a  boundary-mark. 

Baal-gad  has  by  some  been  identified  with  Baal- 
hermon,  afterwards  Pcmeas^  and  OsBsarea  Philippi. 
Others  think  it  is  still  unknown. 

(18)  A  long  time.— See  Note  on  chap.  ziv.  10.  The 
war  seems  to  have  lasted  seven  years,  a  long  time 
when  compared  with  the  desultory  incursions  and 
single  campaigns  which  made  up  the  greater  part 
of  ancient  warfare,  when  there  were  no  standing 
armies. 

(^)  It  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts 
.  •  .  that  he  might  destroy  them.— Or  rather  to 
strengthen  their  heart — i.e.,  render  them  obstinate. 
These  words  go  to  prove  what  has  been  said  else- 
where, that  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  massacre  of  £he  unresisting  inhabitants. 

(>i)  Anab  is  identified  with  Andb,  west  of  Debir. 
The  death  of  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai,  the  three 


sons  of  Anak,  the  chiefe  of  the  Anakim,  is  recorded  in 
Judges  i.  10. 

(22)  Only  in  .  .  .  Gtoth.— Goliath  of  Gath  and  his 
gigantic  rdatives  (1  Sam.  zvii.  and  2  Sam.  zzi.)  seem 
to  nave  been  a  part  of  this  remnant. 
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THIEJ)  DIVISION^  OF  THE  BOOK. 

SUMHABY  OF  THE  CONQUEBED  TEBBFrOBY. 

(a)  According  to  kings. 

(2)  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  .  .  .—For  a 
description  of  his  territory  see  Deut.  ii.  31 — 37. 

(4)  Og  king  Of  Bashan.— See  Deut.  iii.  59. 

(6)  Them  did  Moses  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  •  .  .  smite.— The  continuity  of  the  work  of 
Moses  and  Joshua  should  be  noticed.  The  land  whieh 
God  gave  to  Israel  is  made  up  of  two  portions :  (1)  a 
territory  on  the  east  of  Jordan  conquered  by  Moaes, 
and  ^ven  bv  him  to  two  and  a  half  tribes,  as  the 
'•portion  of  the  law-giver;"  (2)  a  territoiy  on  the  west 
01  Jordan,  of  larger  extent,  conquered  by  Joshua,  and 
given  to  nine  and  a  half  tribes.  But  uie  conouest  of 
Canaan  is  one  enterprise;  beg^  by  Moses  and  nnished 
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Conquered  Territory, 


^)  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the 
country  which  Joshua  and  the  children 
of  Israel  smote  on  this  side  Jordan  on 
the  west,  from  .Baal-gad  in  the  yallej 
of  Lebanon  even  unto  'the  mount 
Halak,  that  goeth  up  to  Seir;  which 
Joshua  gave  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel 
for  a  possession  according  to  their 
divisions ;  ^^^  in  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  valleys,  and  in  the  plains,  and  in 
the  springs,  and  in  the  wilderness,  and 
in  the  south  country ;  the  Hittites,  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  the 
Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebu- 
sites:  <^)  'the  king  of  Jericho,  one;  ''the 
king  of  Ai,  which  is  beside  Beth-el,  one; 
oo)  ''the  king  of  Jerusalem,  one ;    the 
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king  of  Hebron,  one ;  ^^)  the  king  of 
Jarmuth,  one;  the  king  of  LacUsh, 
one ;  <">  the  long  of  Eglon,  one ;  *  the 
king  of  Gezer,  one;  (^)/the  king  of 
Debir,  one;  the  king  of  Greder,  one; 
(^^>  the  king  of  Hormah,  one ;  the  king 
of  Arad,  one;  ^^^  ^the  king  of  Libnah, 
one;  the  king  of  Adullam,  one;  <^^^*the 
king^  of  Makkedah,  one;  the  king  of 
Beth«el,  one ;  <^7)  the  king  of  Tappuah, 
one ;  the  kins  of  Hepher,  one ;  (^>  the 
king  of  Aphek,  one ;  the  king  of  ^  La- 
sharon,  one ;  <^)  the  king  of  Madon,  one; 
*the  king  of  Hazor,  one ;  <^)  the  king  of 
Shimron-meron,  one ;  the  king  of  Ach- 
shaph,  one ;  (^)  the  king  of  Taanach, 
one ;  the  king  of  Megiddo,  one ;  <^)  the 


hj  JoshiiA.  And  the  land  of  Isnel  is  one  oonn^, 
thongh  divided  bv  Jordan  into  two  portions.  Tne 
aoaloey  between  the  work  of  Moees  and  Joshna  in  this 
literal  conqaeet,  and  the  work  of  Moses  and  the  trae 
Joshna  in  respect  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Church  of 
God,  which  was  partly  wqn  before  the  passage  of 
Jordan — ».e.,  before  the  death  of  Christy-bat  much 
more  afterwards,  is  too  plain  to  be  overlooked. 

(7)  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the  oountry 
wliich  Joshua  •  •  •  smote. — ^There  are  two  kings 
reckoned  to  Moses,  and  thirtv-one  to  Joshna ;  Tn^^lnTig  a 
total  of  thiriy.thiee.  Yet  the  two  slain  by  Moses  are 
individually^  represented  as  far  ^^reater  than  any  who 
are  named  in  this  book.  And  in  the  Psalms,  in  more 
than  one  place,  we  have  "  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan"  expressed  by  name,  and 
the  rest  only  summarised,  as  "all  the  kingdoms  of 
Canaan  "  (Pss.  czxxv.  11, 12  and  czxxvi.  19^.). 

From  Baal-gad  •  •  •  unto  the  mount  Halak. 
chap.  zL  17. 


9-M)  These  verses  give  a  list  of  the  thiriy-one 
kings  defeated  by  Joshna.  The  order  of  the  conquest 
is  followed.  We  have  first  the  kings  of  Jericho  and 
Ai;  (2)  the  kings  overcome  in  tne  southern  cam- 
paign (chap,  z.)  from  the  king  of  Jerusalem  (verse  10) 
to  the  king  of  Makkedah  (verse  16).  Among  these, 
the  kings  of  (Seder,  Hormah,  Arad,  and  Adullam 
have  not  been  previously  mentioned  in  Joshua,  nor 
Is  the  capture  of  Jaimuth  mentioned.  The  names 
Hormah  and  Arad  both  occur  in  Num.  zzi.  1,  3, 
where  the  town  of  Arad  is,  after  its  destruction  by 
Israel,  called  Hormah.  As  the  dtiea  of  the  king  of 
Arad  are  mentioned  in  that  place,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Hormah  and  Arad  of  this  chapter  may  both  be  ol  the 
number.  Or  thev  may  be  different  places.  It  is  idso 
just  possible  that  the  capture  of  those  cities  may  be 
mentioned  in  Num.  xzL  oy  anticipation,  and  that  the 
attack  of  Arad  on  Israel  was  not  fully  avenged  until 
tiie  conauest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua.  (3)  We  next  read 
of  the  idngB  conquered  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
whose  cities  ranged  from  Bethel  on  the  south  to  Hazor 
on  the  north.  Of  the  capture  of  these  cities  we  have 
fio  details,  with  the  exception  of  Hazor  (chap.  xi.  10). 
And  it  should  be  carefolly  noticed  how  very  few  of 
tiiem  are  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 

The  cities  mentioned  in  verses  9^16  have  all  been 


mentioned  before,  with  the  exception  of  (jMer,  verse 
13  (the^  GMer  of  chap.  xv.  58),  which  is  identified  as 
Jedwr,  in  the  Hebron  mountains. 

(16—84)  The  town  of  Bethel,  on  the  borders  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Ephraim,  which  passed  from  the  one  tribe  to 
the  other  (Josh,  xviii.  22  and  1  Kin^  xii.  29),  seems  to 
mark  the  g^eographical  transition  m  this  list  from  the 
territory  conquered  in  the  southern  campaign  of  Joshua, 
to  that  which  he  conquered  in  his  northern  campaign 

C17)  Tappuah.— There  were  two  cities  of  this  name 
— ^viz.,  one  in  Judah  (chap.  xv.  34)  and  one  in  Ephraim 
(chaps.  xvL  8  and  xvii.  8).  The  latter  is  probably 
intended  here.  This  town  was  on  the  borders  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  nearly  aU  the  towns 
that  follow,  so  far  as  identified,  lie  in  a  northerlv 
direction.  This  confirms  the  opinion  already  expresseo, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  centre  of  Palestme  was 
comparatively  uncleared  and  unoccupied  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest. 

Hepner  is  not  identified,  unless  it  could  be  the 
same  as  (kdh-hepher  or  Qittah-hepher  in  Zebulun 
(chap.  xix.  13). 

(18)  Aphek  is  a  name  belonging  to  six  different 
towns,  according  to  Conder,  who  does  not,  however, 

Srof  ess  to  ident^  this  one.  Three  of  those  which  he 
oes  identify  lie  m  the  northern  districts. 
Lasharon. — Bather,  perhaps,  Sharon  (the  first 
syllable  seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  prefix  '*to  the"). 
Sharon,  in  every  place  (except  one)  where  the  name 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  has  ^e  definite  article, 
and  appears  as  Haseharon ;  and  so  in  the  critical  text 
of  Acts  ix.  35,  Aeearon  rather  than  Saron.  It  is  the 
Sharon,  or  plain ;  and  the  king  of  Lasharon  seems  to 
mean  the  king  of  that  district.  Madon,  Hazor,  and 
Shimron-meron  have  been  identified  as  northern  to?ms 
in  chap.  xi. 

(90)  AohBhaph  is  thought  to  be  ElTaeif,  m  the 
tribe  of  Asher. 

(21)  -Taanaoh  is  T&nah,  in  the  territory  of  Issachar, 
but  belonging  to  Manasseh  (chap.  xvii.  11).  Megiddo, 
though  famous  in  Old  Testament  history,  is  not  yet 
identified  with  certainty,  though  it  appears  to  survive 
in  MuietUTa,  in  the  plain  of  Jezteei,  near  Beiaan 
(Bethshan). 

(tt)  Kedesh  is  probably  Kedesh-Naphtali,  and 
survives  in  Kedes,    There  are  two  others,  aocordhig  to 
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king  of  Eedesh,  one ;  the  IHng  of  Jok- 
neam  of  Carmel,  one ;  (®)  the  king  of 
Dor  in  the  coast  of  Dor,  one ;  the  king 
of  •  the  nations  of  Gil^,  one ;  ^^^  the 
king  of  Tirzah,  one:  all  the  kings  thirty 
and  one. 

CHAPTER  Xm.  —  (i)Now  Joshua 
was  old  and  stricken  in  years ;  and  the 
LoBD  said  nnto  him,  Thou  art  old  cmd 
stricken  in  years,  and  there  remarneth 
yet  very  much  land  ^to  be  possessed. 
(^>  This  is  the  land  that  yet  remaineth : 
all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines,  and 
all  Geshuri,  <^)  from  Sihor,  which  is 
before  Egypt,  even  unto  the  borders  of 
Ekron  northward,  which  is  counted  to 
the  Canaanite :  five  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines; the  Grazathites,  and  the  Ash- 
dothites,  the  Eshkalonites,  the  Gittites, 
and  the  Ekronites ;  also  the  Avites : 
<*)  from  the  south,  all  the  land  of  the 
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Canaanites,  and  ^  Mearah  that  is  beside 
the  Sidonians,  unto  Aphek,  to  the 
borders  of  the  Amorites:  <^)  and  the 
land  of  the  Giblites,  and  all  Lebanon^ 
toward  the  sunrising,  from  Baal-gad 
under  mount  Hermon  unto  the  entering 
into  Hamath.  ^^^  All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hill  country  from  Lebanon  unto 
Misrephoth-maim,  and  all  the  Sidonians, 
them  will  I  drive  out  from  before  the 
children  of  Israel :  only  divide  thou  it 
by  lot  unto  the  Israelites  for  an  in- 
heritance, as  I  have  commanded  thee* 
(^)  Now  therefore  divide  this  land  for 
an  inheritance  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  (^)  with  whom 
the  Beubenites  and  the  Gadites  have  re- 
ceived their  inheritance,  *which  Moses 
gave  them,  beyond  Jordan  eastward, 
even  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lobi> 
gave  them ;  <^>  from  Aroer,  that  is  upon 
the  bank  of  the  river  Arnon,  and  the 


Conder.  1  Chron.  (tL  72  and  76^  proves  that  there  are 
two  places  of  the  name ;  but  Ib  ne  right  in  sopposing 
that  the  Kedesh  of  Judges  iv.  11  differs  from  A^edesh- 
Naphtali  in  Judges  iv.  6P  Jokneam  of  Garmel  is 
identified  as  TeU  ieimun. 

(23)  Dor— t.c.,  Tantura. 

Q-ilgal  (there  are  three  places  of  this  name  also)  is 
probably  JiljiHeh,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon. 

(M)  Tirzah  is  thought  to  be  Teiasir,  in  the  territory 
of  Manasseh. 

xm 

Descbiption  ov  the  Tessitobt  to  be  Divided 

(verses  1 — 14). 
(b)  According  to  its  bonndaries. 

(1)  Joshua  was  old  and  strioken  in  years.— 
Bather,  he  had  aged,  and  toas  advanced  in  day 8.  Old 
Is  too  absolute  a  word  He  did  not  live  bejond  a 
hnndred  and  ten  years  (chap.  zxiv.  29),  and  this  was 
not  a  great  age  for  the  time.  Bat  in  several  instances 
the  Hebrew  word  here  employed  is  used  not  so  mnch 
in  respect  of  the  number  of  years  men  lived,  but  rather 
in  re^^ird  to  the  weakening  of  the  vital  powers.  So  it  is 
said  m  G«n.  xxviL,  "Isaac  was  old,"  t.c.,  he  had  aged, 
for  he  lived  f ortv-three  years  after  that.  So  in  regard 
to  David,  "the  king  was  very  old,"  t.e.,  much  aged,  in 
1  Kings  i.  15,  for  he  could  not  have  been  more  than 
seventy  when  he  died.  The  hardships  and  anxieties  of 
his  life  had  aged  him.  So  it  was  perhaps  with  Joshua. 
Moses  was  a  sinal  exception;  lie  had  not  aged  at 
one  hundred  and  twentv.  But  Jehovah  constantly 
talked  with  Moses,  and  Imew  him  face  to  face ;  and 
may  we  not  say  that  that  heavenly  intercourse  even 
sustained  the  vital  powers  P  The  work  of  the  Lord, 
though  it  be  successfully  carried  on,  as  it  was  by 
Joshua,  may  wear  men  out  by  its  very  excitement. 
But  personid  intercourse  with  Him  is  like  eating  of  the 
tree  of  life,  and  "  in  His  presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy." 
In  this  personal  interoouiBe  Moses  was  more  hignly 
favoured  than  his  successor,  Joshua. 
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(i«  7)  There  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to 
be  possessed  •  .  •  Now  therefore  divide  this 
land. — The  land  had  still  to  be  inherited-^e,,  not  over- 
run, or  conquered,  as  far  as  it  could  be  said  to  be  con- 
quered by  defeating  the  armies  that  took  the  field ;  all 
tiiis  was  done  already,  but  the  land  had  not  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  its  actual  possessors  into  the  hands  of 
Israel  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  here  a  distinct 
order  given  to  Joshua  to  divide  to  Israel  land  whidi 
was  not  yet  conquered  In  these  verses  several  nations 
are  named — ^viz.,  the  Philistines,  the  Greshurites,  the 
Avites,  the  Giblites,  the  Sidonians,  besides  anything 
more  which  may  be  included  in  the  sometimes  generic, 
and  sometimes  more  specific,  name  of  the  Canaanites. 
Of  these  tribes,  the  PmHstines  and  "  all  the  Sidonians'' 

g>r  Phoenicians)  were  certainly  not  yet  conquered, 
an  we  sav  that  they  were  ever  conquered  at  anv 
period  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  all  Israel, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  tributaries  P 

We  may  say,  then,  that  while  the  list  of  kings  in 
chap.  zii.  represents  the  territory  in  that  aspect  in 
which  it  was  conquered,  by  the  reduction  of  a  number 
of  fortified  ^osts  and  strongholds,  and  the  subjugation 
of  all  the  principal  rulers  of  the  country,  the  d^crip. 
tion  of  its  Dounoaries  in  chap.  xiii.  represents  it  as  not 
yet  conquered — ^viz.,  as  still  containing  several  nations 
whom  the  Israelites  must  dispossess  when  God  gave 
them  the  opportunity  and  ordered  them  to  drive  uiem 
out. 

It  is  important  to  mark  clearly  the  distinction 
between  the  work  done  bv  Joshua  and  the  work  left 
for  Israel.  Joshua  overthrew  the  ruling  nowers  of 
Palestine,  destroyed  the  kingdoms,  defeated  tne  armies, 
and  captured  uie  fortresses  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  Israel  a  firm  foothold  in  the  country.  But 
he  did  not  exterminate  the  population  from  every 
portion  even  of  that  territory  which  he  distributed  to 
the  several  tribes.  And  there  were  several  nations— of 
whom  the  Philistines  and  Phoenicians  were  the  chief — 
whom  he  left  entirely  intact.    The  purpose  of  this  is 
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city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river, 
and  all  the  plain  of  Medeba  unto  Dibon; 
^®)  and  all  the  cities  of  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites,  which  reigned  in  Hesh- 
bon,  nnto  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon ;  W  and  Gilead,  and  the  border 
of  the  Geshnrites  and  Maachathites,  and 
all  mount  Hermon,  and  all  Bashan  nnto 
Salcah ;  (^>  all  the  kingdom  of  Og  in 
Bashan,  which  reigned  in  Ashtaroth 
and  in  Edrei,  who  remained  of  ^the 
remnant  of  the  giants:  for  these  did 
Moses  smite,^  and  cast  them  out. 
ns)  Nevertheless  the  children  of  Israel 
expelled  not  the  Geshurites,  nor  the 
Maachathites :  but  the  Greshurites  and 
the    Maachathites    dwell    among    the 
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Israelites  until  this  day.  ^*^  Only  unto 
the  tribe  of  Levi  he  gave  none  inherit- 
ance ;  the  sacrifices  of  the  Losd  GU)d  of 
Israel  made  by  fire  are  their  inheritance, 
as  he  said  unto  them. 

W  And  Moses  gave  unto  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Beuben  inheritance  ac- 
cording to  their  families.  ^^^^  And  their 
coast  was  from  Aroer,  that  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Amon,  and  the  city 
that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and 
all  the  plain  by  Medeba ;  <^^)  Heshbon, 
and  all  her  cities  that  are  in  the 
plain;  Dibon,  and  ^ Bamoth-baal,  and 
Beth-baal-meon,  <^®)  and  Jahaza,  and 
Eedemoth,  and  Mephaath,  (^)  and 
Kirjathaim,  and  Sibmah,  and  Zareth- 


explained  in  Judges  ii.  20 — 23  and  iii.  1—4.    The  work 
done  by  Jo^na  was  thus  distinctly  limited. 

The  work  left  for  Israel  was  partly  similar  to  that 
which  Joshna  had  done,  and  parily  cufEerent.  It  was 
the  same  when  any  fipreat  war  broke  out  between  Israel 
and  the  nnconqnerea  nations :  for  example,  in  the  time 
of  Deborah  and  Barak,  or  in  the  wars  with  the 
Philistines.  But  for  the  most  part  it  was  entirely 
different,  and  was  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
the  land  in  detail  throughout  the  several  towns  and 
tillages.  But  how  was  this  to  be  effected  P  Certainly 
not  after  the  manner  of  the  capture  of  Laish  by  the 
Danites,  described  in  Judges  (chap,  xviii.  27),  when  they 
came  **  unto  a  people  that  were  at  quiet  and  secure ; 
and  they  smote  them  with  the  edffe  of  the  sword,  and 
bomt  the  city  with  fire."  The  nues  laid  down  in  the 
law  of  Moses  were  to  be  the  g^ding  principle  for 
Israel,  as  also  for  Joshua.  The  seventh  and  twelfth 
diapters  of  Deuteronomy  give  them  clearly,  and  they 
are  these. 

(1)  Utter  extermination  of  the  nations  when  Jehovah 
$hould  deliver  them  up — i.e,,  not  at  the  pleasure  of 
Israel,  but  at  the  Diyine  decree.  The  signal  for  this 
extennination  was  generally  a  determined  and  obstinate 
attack  on  Israel.  "  It  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their 
hearts  that  they  should  come  against  Israel  in  battle, 
tiiat  He  might  destroy  them  utterly"  (chap.  xi.  20). 
But  while  they  "  stood  still  in  their  strength "  (chap. 
xL  13)  they  were  usually  unmolested. 

(2)  The  destruction  of  all  traces  of  idolatry  in  the 
conquered  territoir  (Deut.  xii.  1,  2:  "In  the  land 
which  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  gireth  thee  to 
possess  it  ...  ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places 
whereiu  the  nations  which  ye  snail  possess  serred  their 
gods  .  .  .  oyerthrow  their  altars,  and  break  their 
pillars,  and  .  .  .  hew  down  the  e rayen  images  of  their 
gods,  and  destroj  tiie  names  of  tnem  out  of  that  place." 
So  also  Deut.  yiL  5, 25).  All  investigation  of  idolatrous 
practices  and  usages  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xii.  30). 

(3)  No  covenant  or  treaty  was  to  be  made  between 
Israel  and  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  all  intermarriage 
was  prohibited.  (Deut.  vii.  2,  3;  comp.  Josh,  xxiii. 
12, 13.) 

Of  these  rules,  the  first  entails  responsibility,  chiefly 
Upon  the  leaders — ^as  Joshua  and  his  successors ;  the 
second  and  third,  upon  all  the  people.  And  on  the 
observance  or  non-ocMservance  of  the  two  latter  rules 


the  completion  of  the  conquest  in  detail  veiy  much 
depended.  It  is  obvious  that  the  persistent  and  general 
destruction  of  objects  of  Cauaanitish  worship,  with  the 
refusal  to  make  treaties  or  intermarry,  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  a  state  of  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the 
Canaanites.  Had  these  rules  been  faithfully  observed, 
there  would  have  been  constant  outbreaks  of  hostility, 
terminating  in  the  further  and  more  rapid  extermina- 
tion of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  or  else  in  their  absolute 
submission  to  Israelitish  law;  and  thus  the  entire 
conquest  would  have  been  completed  in  a  comparatively 
shoii  time.  But,  in  fact,  the  second  and  third  rules 
were  constantly  broken.  Mixed  marriages  were  com- 
mon, and  idolatry  was  maintained  instead  of  being 
destroyed.  Hence  Israelites  and  Canaanites  were 
mingled  together,  and  it  became  impossible  to  carry 
out  Rule  1 ;  for  one  set  of  inhabitants  could  not  be 
exterminated  without  inflicting  serious  injury  upon  the 
other. 

When  we  consider  the  above  rules,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  them  when 
regarded  as  a  means  to  the  proposed  end.  We  are 
alM)  able  to  understand  more  clearly  why  so  much 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  adherence  to  the 
Book  of  the  Law  m  Joshua's  commission  (chap.  i.  6 — 8). 
The  fact  that  these  rules  are  not  what  human  nature 
would  be  at  aU  disposed  to  obey  continuously  and  as 
a  matter  of  set  practice  (have  they  ever  been  observed 
yet  in  any  conquest  recorded  in  history?)  is  worth 
noting,  as  a  proof  of  the  undesigned  veracity  of  the 
stoxy.  It  is  a  mark  of  thorough  consistency  between 
the  law  and  the  history  of  Isra^.  And  if  tne  author- 
ship of  Deuteronomy  belonged  to  the  late  date  which 
some  claim  for  it,  how  could  we  accoxmt  for  the 
insertion  of  a  law  which  was  never  kept,  and^  could 
not  be  kept  at  the  time  when  some  suppose  it  was 
written?  From  the  days  of  Solomon  and  thence- 
forwa^,  the  relation  of  the  remnant  of  the  conquered 
Canaanites  to  Israel  was  fixed.  The  Phoenicians  and 
Philistines  maintained  a  separate  national  existence  to 
the  lasi 

Description  of  the  Tesbitoby  Distbibuteb 

BY  Moses  on  the  East  of  Jobban 

(verses  15—33). 

(15)  Beuben.— See  also  Num.  xxxii.  33 — i2  and 
Deut.  iii.  16,  &c. 
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shahar  in  the  mount  of  the  vallej, 
<20)  and  Beth-peor,  and  '^Ashdoth- 
pisgahy  and  Betii-jeshimoth,  <^)  and  all 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  all  the  king- 
dom of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
which  reigned  in  Heshbon,  whom  Moses 
smote  ^  with  the  princes  of  Midian,  Evi, 
and  Bekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hnr,  and 
Beba,  which  were  dokes  of  Sihon,  dwell- 
ing in  the  country.  (^)  Balaam  also 
the  son  of  Beor,  the  'soothsayer,  did 
the  children  of  Israel  slay  with  the 
sword  among  them  that  were  slain  by 
them.  (®)  And  the  border  of  the  children 
of  Beuben  was  Jordan,  and  the  border 
thereof.  This  was  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Beuben  afber  their  families, 
the  cities  and  the  villages  thereof. 

(2*)  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  unto 
the  tribe  of  6ad^  even  unto  the  children 
of  Gad  according  to  their  families. 
<^)  And  their  coast  was  Jazer,  and  all 
the  cities  of  Gilead,  and  half  the  land 
of  the  children  of  Ammon,  unto  Aroer 
that  is  before  Babbah;  (^)  and  from 
Heshbon  unto  Bamath  -  mizpeh,  and 
Betonim;  and  from  Mahanaim  unto 
the  border  of  Debir;  (^  and  in  the 
valley,  Beth-aram,  and  Beth-nimrah, 
and  Succoth,  and  Zaphon,  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon, 
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Jordan  and  his  border,  even  unto  the 
edge  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  on  the 
other  side  Jordan  eastward.  <^>  This 
is  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Gud  after  their  families,  the  cities,  and 
their  villages. 

(20)  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  unto 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh:  and  this 
was  the  possession  of  the  half  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Manasseh  by  their 
families.  <^)  And  their  coast  was  from 
Mahanaim,  all  Bashan,  all  the  kingdom 
of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  and  all  the  towns 
of  Jair,  which  are  in  Bashan,  threescore 
cities :  (^)  and  half  Gilead,  and  Ashta- 
roth,  and  Edrei,  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Og  in  Bashan,  were  pertaining  unto 
the  children  of  Machir  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  even  to  the  one  half  of  the 
^  children  of  Machir  by  their  fiEunilies. 

(32)  These  are  the  cowntries  which 
Moses  did  distribute  for  inheritance 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  by  Jericho,  eastward. 
(88)  ^But  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  Moses 
gave  not  any  inheritance:  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  was  their  inheritance, 
'as  he  said  unto  them. 

CHAPTEE  XIV.— ^1)  And  these  are 
the  countries  which  the  children  of  Israel 


(21)  The  prinoes  of  Midian  .  •  .  whioh  were 
dukes  of  Sihon,  dwelling  in  the  country.— 
The  conqnest  of  the  Midianites  is  recorded  in  Num.  zxzL 
The  orders  given  were,  "  Avenge  the  Lord  of  MiHian  " 
(verse  3) ;  **  avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the  Midian- 
ites" (verse  2),  becanse  the^  tempted  Israel  to  idolatry 
and  nncleanness.  Bat  this  verse  in  Joehoa  snppUes 
us  with  a  farther  reason  for  hostilities  between  Midifm 
and  Israel.  The  Midianites  were  "dakes  of  Sihon," 
and  a  part  of  his  government.  Through  them  he 
appears  to  have  exercised  his  dominion  over  the  con- 
quered territory  which  he  had  taken  from  Moab.  This 
land  Israel  had  now,  in  turn,  taken  from  him.  But  in 
order  to  its  complete  subjugation,  the  removal  of  Sihon's 
dukes,  the  princes  or  kings  of  Midian,  was  also  necessary. 
This  was  Drought  about  in  the  manner  described  m 
Num.  xxii. — ^zxv.,  and  xxd.  The  relation  between  Midian 
and  Moab  which  is  implied,  but  not  explained  in 
Numbers,  is  explained  by  the  apparently  casual  remark 
in  this  place.  It  is  another  example  of  undesigned  agree- 
ment between  Joshua  and  the  Pentateuch.  Of  the 
same  kind  is  the  allusion  to  Balaam,  as  (verse  22)  the 
soothsayer^  or  diviner.  In  Numbers  we  do  not  read  of 
anythiiu^  but  prophecy  and  counsel  as  coming  from 
Balaam^  lips;  but  it  is  abundantly  evident,  from 
hints  scattered  through  the  story,  that  he  was  a  sooth- 
sayer, or  diviner,  as  well  as  a  prophet.  The  elders  of 
Moab  and  Midian  went  to  him  with  the  reward  of 
divination  in  their  hands  (Num.  xxii.  7) ;  "Neither  is 
there  any  divinaJtion  against  Israel''  (Num.  xxiii.  23) : 
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the  word  in  each  of  these  places  is  radically  connected 
with  the  epithet  applied  to  Balaam  here.  (Gomp. 
Num.  xxiv.  1:  "He  went  not,  as  at  other  times,  to 
seek  for  enchantments^' — ^where  a  different  word  is 
employed.)  He  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  an  un- 
scrupulous man,  who,  if  he  could  not  obtain  the 
knowledge  that  he  desired  from  above,  would  not 
hesitate  to  seek  it  from  below,  that  he  might  secure 
his  base  gain. 

'     XIV. 

FOURTH  DIVISION  OF  THE  BOOK. 

DrvisiON  ov  THE  Tessitobt  on  the  West  of 

JoBDAN  to  Nn^E  Tbibes  Ajsm  ▲  Half 

(chaps,  xiv. — ^xix.,  inclusive). 

(1)  And  these  are  the  countries  whioh  •  •  • 
Eleasar  .  .  .  and  Joshua  .  .  .  distributed.— 
Here  we  enter  upon  the  record  of  the  third  portion  of 
Joshaa's  great  work.  He  had  (1)  to  bring  Israel  over 
Jordan;  (2)  to  conquer  the  land;  (3)  to  divide  it 
among  the  Mbes. 

BLeasar  •  .  •  and  Joshua.~Not  Joshua  and 
Eleazar,  observe.  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  form  of  government  which 
he  was  ordered  to  establish  in  Israel,  to  continue  after 
his  death.  See  Num.  xxvii,  where,  in  answer  to  Moses* 
prayer  for  a  shepherd  in  Israel,  the  Lord  says,  "  Take 
thee  Joshua  (here  a  figure  of  the  ffreat  "  Shepherd,  the 
stone  of  Israel"),  and  lay  thine  nand  upon  nim;  and 


Inheritance  of 
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the  Nine  cmd  a  Half  Tribes. 


inherited  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  '  which 
Eleazar  *the  priest,  and  Joshoa  the  son 
of  Nnu,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  dis- 
tributed for  inheritance  to  them.  W  *  By 
lot  was  their  inheritance,  as  the  Lobd 
commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  for 
the  nine  tribes,  and  for  the  half  Iribe. 
<*>  For  Moses  had  given  the  inheritance 
of  two  tribes  and  an  half  tribe  on  the 
other  side  Jordan :  bat  unto  the  Levites 
he  gave  none  inheritance  among  them. 
<*>  R)r  the  children  of  Joseph  were  two 
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tribes,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim :  there- 
fore they  gave  no  part  unto  the  Levites 
in  the  land,  save  cities  to  dwell  tn,  willi 
their  suburbs  for  their  cattle  and  for 
their  substance.  ^^^  ^  As  the  Lobd  com- 
manded Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel 
did,  and  they  divided  the  land. 

(9)  Then  tne  children  of  Judah  came 
unto  Joshua  in  Gilgal:  and  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunneh  the  Eenezite  said  unto 
him.  Thou  knowest  the  thing  that  the 
Lobd  said  unto  Moses  the  man  of  God 
concerning    me   and   thee  in  Eadesh- 


(verse  21)  he  (Joshua)  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  judg- 
ment of  Urim  before  the  Lord ;  at  his  (Eleazar's)  wora 
they  shall  go  out,  and  at  his  word  they  shall  come  in, 
both  he  (Joshua)  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  with 
him,  eyen  all  the  congregation."  (Comp.  also  Deut. 
xrii.  9 :  "  Thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests  (at  the  plaee 
which  the  Lord  shall  choose),  and  unto  Hhe  judge  that 
shall  be  in  those  dayB,  and  enquire ;  and  they  shall  shew 
thee  the  sentence  of  judgment.")  In  these  passages  we 
see  delineated  the  nature  of  the  government  estamished 
in  Israel  by  Moses,  to  continue  until  there  was  a  king. 
The  priest  had  the  legislative  authority,  the  executive 
power  rested  with  the  judge.  Of  these  judges,  Joshua 
stands  first;  those  who  followed,  until  Sunuel,  held 
the  same  relation  to  the  priest.  Joshua  was  also  a 
prophet.  Samuel  (a  prophet  likewise)  established  a 
third  power  in  the  constitution,  and  made  the  supreme 
executiye  power  continuous  and  hereditary,  giymg  to 
Israel  a  form  of  goyemment  by  prophet,  priest,  and 
kinff.  For  the  present,  howeyer,  Eleazar  the  nriest 
and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (the  answer  to  Moses' 
prayer  for  a  shepherd)  were  the  rulers.  "  To  lead  them 
out  and  to  bring  them  in  "  was  what  Moses  asked  that 
the  shepherd  of  Israel  might  do.  Joshua  had  led  them 
out  to  yictoiy;  he  was  now  to  bring  in  each  of  the 
tribes  into  the  home  that  the  Lord  had  chosen  for  it  in 
the  promised  land. 

And  the  heads  of  the  fisithers  of  the  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Israel.— These  men  are  all  named 
in  Num.  xzxiy.  16 — ^28 :  one  from  eyery  tribe,  in  ad- 
dition to  Eleazar  and  Joshua.  Tbe  names  were  then 
giyen  by  Grod  to  Moses,  as  the  narratiye  states  in 
yerses  16 — 19.  But  is  it  not  remarkable  that  before 
the  land  was  conquered,  in  yiew  of  all  the  battles  that 
were  to  be  fou^t  before  it  could  be  diyided,  the 
names  of  the  men  who  were  to  diyide  it  should  be  re- 
yealedP  Man  could  not  haye  arranged  it  so.  The 
bow  drawn  at  a  yenture,  or  one  false  step  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  or  the  hunr  of  pursuit  or  flight,  might  haye 
made  a  gap  in  the  list. ,  J3ut  it  was  not  to  be.  "  The 
Lord  hath  kept  me  aliye,"  says  Caleb  (the  first  man 
after  Joshua  on  this  list)  in  yerse  10.  But  all  the 
twelye  commissioners  might  haye  said  the  same.  We 
cannot  forbear  to  ask  the  question — ^Is  it  conceiyable 
that,  were  the  narratiye  in  Num.  zxxiy.  an^hing  but 
simple  truth,  it  should  contain  such  an  unlikely  state- 
ment as  this  P  It  will  not  do  to  say  the  names  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers  were  added  afterwards ;  the  form  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  giyen  forbids  this,  and, 
with  the  single  exception  of  CSdeb,  we  know  nothing 
of  these  twelye  commissionerB  except  their  names. 


(2)  By  lot  ...  as  the  Lord  commanded  .  .  . 
Moses.— See  Num.  xxyi.  62— 156  and  xxxiy.  17—29. 

The  nine  tribes,  and  for  the  half  tribe; 
and  (3)  For  Moses  had  given;  and  (^)  For  the 
ohlldren  of  Joseph  were  two  tribes.— The 
argument  of  these  yerses  can  onlj  mean  that  the  tribal 
inheritances  were  to  be  twelve  in  number,  and  there- 
fore the  Leyites  were  excluded  from  any  distinct 
territorial  position,  for  the  children  of  Joseph  were  to 
be  two  tribes.  Of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  Jacob  had 
said  to  Joseph,  "  as  Keuben  and  Simeon,  they  shall  be 
mine : "  i,e.,  wough  grandsons,  they  shall  count  as  sous 
of  Jacob,  and  each  one  shall  be  the  head  of  a  tribe. 
Thus  there  are  two  ways  of  counting  Jacob's  sons, 
each  making  twelye;  and  these  two  seem  to  be 
recognised  as  distinct  in  Exod.  xxyiii.  Hiere  we  are 
told  that  the  high  priest  should  bear  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel  on  his  shoulders  according  to  their 
birth  (i.6.,  Joseph  being  counted  as  well  as  Leri,  but 
not  Ephraim  and  Manasseh).  On  his  breastplate  he 
must  naye  them  accordina  to  the  twelve  tribes  (i.e., 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  being  specified,  but  Joseph 
and  Leyi  left  out).  Both  ways  of  reckoning  were 
necessary  in  order  that  the  complete  Israel  might  be 
represented  by  the  high  priest.  And  in  each  way  the 
number  twelve  was  preseryed  and  emphasised,  as  it  is 
eyidently  intended  to  be  in  this  place. 

Ikhebitance  of  Jxtdah  (yerse  6  to  chap.  xy.  63). 

(6)  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh-— Gaieb  was  the 
commissioner  anpointed  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  di- 
yide the  land  (jNum.  xxxiy.  19).  His  coming  forward 
on  this  occasion  to  ask  for  his  own  inheritance  first  of 
all  might  appear  to  sayour  of  self-interest,  if  the  post 
of  honour  for  which  he  applied  had  not  been  also  the 
most  dangerous  and  difficult  position  in  the  inheritance 
of  his  tribe.  He  applied  for  the  territonr  of  the  gi^ntic 
sons  of  Anak,  whom  he  undertook  to  oriye  out  m  the 
strength  of  Jehoyidi.  Therefore  "  Joshua  blessed  him  " 
and  gaye  him  Hebron  for  his  inheritance.  It  is  notice- 
able that  of  the  two  faithful  spies  whom  Moses  sent, 
Caleb  receiyed  his  inheritance  ^r«<,  and  Joshua  last  of 
all  Israel  (See  chap.  xix.  49.)  The  characters  of  the 
two  men  are  well  seen  in  this  contrast — the  one  fore- 
most in  a  sendee  of  danger ;  the  other  last  to  seek  the 
things  that  were  his  own.  Thus,  "  eyen  Ohrist  pleased 
not  Himself  "  (comp.  Joshua) ;  but  "  the  reproaches  of 
them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me,"  as  tne  conquest 
of  the  sons  of  Anak  fell  to  the  lot  of  Caleb.  Obsenre 
how  the  slayer  of  Goliath  is  said  to  take  away  the 
reproach  from  Israel,  1  Sam.  xyii.  26.  '*  Who  can  stand 
before  the  children  of  Anak  ?" 
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The  Appeal  of  CcUeb, 


JOSHUA,  XV. 


His  Inheritance, 


bamea.  ^^  Forty  years  old  was  I  when 
Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lobd  sent  me 
from  Kadesh-bamea  to  espy  out  the 
land;  and  I  brought  him  word  again 
as  it  woe  in  mine  heart.  (®)  Neverthe- 
less my  brethren  that  went  up  with  me 
made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt :  but 
I  wholly  "followed  the  Lobd  my  Grod. 
(^)  And  Moses  sware  on  that  day,  saying, 
Surely  the  land  whereon  thy  feet  have 
trodden  shall  be  thine  inheritance,  and 
thy  children's  for  ever,  because  thou 
hast  wholly  followed  the  Lobd  my  God. 
^^®^  And  now,  behold,  the  Lobd  hath 
kept  me  alive,  as  he  said,  these  forty 
and  five  years,  even  since  the  Lobd 
spake  this  word  unto  Moses,  while  the 
children  of  Israel  ^wandered  in  the 
wilderness :  and  now,  lo,  I  dm  this  day 
fourscore  and  five  years  old.  ^^^  *  As 
yet  I  am  as  strong  this  day  as  I  was  in 
the  day  that  Moses  sent  me :  as  my 
strength  was  then,  even  so  is  my  strengtn 
now,  for  war,  both  to  go  out,  and  to 
come  in.      (^)  Now  therefore  give  me 
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this  mountain,  whereof  the  Lobd  spake 
in  that  day ;  for  thou  heardest  in  that 
day  how  the  Anakims  were  there,  and 
that  the  cities  were  great  and  fenced: 
if  so  be  the  Lobd  wUl  be  with  me,  then 
I  shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as  the 
Lobd  said. 

03)  And  Joshua  blessed  him,  and  gave 
unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  Hebron 
for  an  inheritance.  ^^^  *  Hebron  there- 
fore became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunneh  the  Eenezite  unto  this 
day,  because  that  he  wholly  followed  the 
Lobd  Qod  of  Israel.  ^>  And  ''the  name 
of  Hebron  before  was  Kirjath  -  arba ; 
which  Arha  was  a  great  man  among  the 
Anakims.  And  the  land  had  rest  from 
war. 

CHAPTER  XV.  —  0)  This  then  was 
the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Judah  by  their  families;  'even  to  the 
border  of  Edom  the -^wilderness  of  Zin 
southward  was  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  south  coast. 


(7)  Forty  years  old  was  I  .  .  .  and(io)iam 
this  day  fourscore  and  five  years  old.— In  this 
speech  we  have  the  only  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
onration  of  the  wars  of  Canaan  nnder  Joshna.  The 
spies  were  sent  from  Kadesh-bamea  in  the  second  year 
01  the  Exodus,  about  38^  vears  before  the  passage  of 
Jordan  (see  Dent.  ii.  ll).  Thus  Caleb  would  be 
40+38=78  years  old  when  they  crossed  the  Jordan. 
He  was  85  when  they  beffan  to  divide  the  country. 
Therefore  the  conquest  itself  must  have  extended  over 
a  neriod  of  seven  years.  It  is  manifest  that  the  record 
01  the  capture  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  with  the  two  cam- 
paigns of  Joshua  against  the  southern  and  northern 
confederacies,  does  not  give  all  the  details  of  the 
war. 

(9)  And  Moses  sware  on  that  day  .  .  •  the 
land  whereon  thy  feet  have  trodden  shall  be 
thine. — Whether  Moses  referred  to  Hebron  specifically 
in  this  promise,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

(11)  As  yet  I  am  as  strong  this  day  •  .  .—But 
by  chap.  xiii.  1,  "  Jo^ua  had  aged."  Yet  Joshua  died 
at  the  a^e  of  110,  only  25  years  older  than  Caleb  was 
at  this  time.  They  were  contemporaries.  But  the  &r 
greater  responsibility  lying  upon  Joshua  (with  a  possible 
difference  of  temperament)  may  very  naturally  account 
for  the  one  man's  having  aged  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  other. 

(14)  The  Kenezite.— This  epithet  seems  to  be  con- 
nected  with  Kenan  (chap.  xv.  17). 

(15)  Kiijath-arba.— "  Arba  the  father  of  Anak  " 
(chap.  xxi.  11).  Arba  means  four  in  Hebrew,  and 
therefore  some  have  endeavoured  to  interpret  it  as 
the  city  of  four.  Bashi,  for  example,  says  it  was  "  the 
city  of  Ahiman,  and  Sheshai,  and  Talmai,  and  their 
fivther.^'  Others  have  tried  to  make  it  one  of  four 
confederate  cities  like  Gibeon  and  its  allies.  But 
the  text  of  Joshua  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
Arba  was  a  man's  name,  whatever  may  have  been  the 


occasion  of  his  being  so  named.  Unless  the  Anakim 
are  of  the  same  date  as  the  Zuzim,  and  Bephaim,  and 
Emim  of  Gen.  xiv.  (who  are  known  to  be  giant  races 
by  Deut.  ii.  and  iiL)  Hebron  must  have  been  named 
Hebron  before  it  was  Kirjath-arba.  But  the  text  of 
G«n.  xxiii.  2  seems  to  make  KiHath-arba  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Sarah  died,  at  ike  time  of  her  death ; 
andr  it  is  |)erf  ectly  possible  that  it  was  so.  (See  Note 
on  Num.  xui.  22.) 

A  great  man. — Bather,  the  great  man  among  the 
Anakim. 

And  the  land  had  rest  firom  war.— This  clause 
appears  in  chap.  xi.  23,  where  its  position  is  perfectly 
natural.  It  closes  the  record  of  the  wars  oi  Joshua. 
It  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for  here.  If  we  were  quite 
certain  at  what  period  the  Anakim  were  dispossessed 
and  slain,  we  might  connect  it  with  that  portion  of  the 
story ;  but  see  Note  on  chap.  xv.  14,  and  also  on  the 
next  verse. 

XV. 

(1)  This  then  was  the  lot.— Bather,  And  the  lot 
came  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  We  might  perhaps  better 
begin  this  section  with  the  last  sentence  of  chap,  xiv., 
and  read  thus :  "  And  the  land  had  rest  from  war ; 
and  the  lot  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (t.e.,  the  tribe  of 
Judah  received  its  allotment),  according  to  their  fami- 
Ues." 

The  question  arises  at  this  point  how  the  position  of 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  was  deter- 
mined. As  to  the  remaining  seven,  see  Note  on  chap. 
xviii.  5 — 10.  It  is  noticeabfo  that  Hebron  appears  to 
have  been  promised  to  Caleb  (chap.  xiv.  12),  and 
Shechem  assigned  to  Joseph  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xlviii.  21, 
22 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32).  Did  not  this  necessarily  bring  the 
tribe  of  Judah  into  the  south,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron,  and  Ephraim  (with  his  brother  Manasseh)  into 
the  centre  of  the  country  P 
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Oie  Tribe  of  Jvdah. 


<^>  And  their  south  border  was  from 
the  shore  of  the  salt  sea,  from  the  ^  bay 
that  looketh  southward :  ^^^  and  it  went 
out  to  the  south  side  to  ^  Maaleh-acrab- 
bim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin,  and  as- 
cended up  on  the  south  side  unto 
Eadesh  -  bamea,  and  passed  along  to 
Hezron,  and  went  up  to  Adar,  and 
fetched  a  compass  to  £arkaa:  <^>/ram 
fhence  it  passed  toward  Azmon,  and 
went  out  unto  the  river  of  Egypt ;  and 
the  goings  out  of  that  coast  were  at  the 
sea :  this  shall  be  your  south  coast. 

<^)  And  the  east  border  was  the  salt 
sea^  even  unto  the  end  of  Jordan. 

And  their  border  in  the  north  quarter 
ioas  from  the  bay  of  the  sea  at  the  utter- 
most part  of  Jordan :  (^)  and  the  border 
went  up  to  Beth-hogla,  and  passed 
along  by  the  north  of  Beth-arabah^ 
and  the  border  went  up  to  the  stone 
of  Bohan  the  son  of  Beuben :  ^7)  and  the 
border  went  up  toward  Debir  from  the 
TaUey  of  Achor,  and  so  northward, 
looking  toward  Gilgal,  that  is  before 


1  Helib,  famgm. 


%0  ACrUmMH, 


alKJiLLSL 


the  going  up  to  Adummim,  which  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river :  and  the 
border  passed  toward  the  waters  of  En- 
shemesh,  and  the  goings  out  thereof 
were  at  •  En-rogel :  (®^  and  the  border 
went  up  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom  unto  the  south  side  of  the 
Jebusite;  the  same  is  Jerusalem:  and 
the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  that  lieth  before  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  valley  of  the  giants  north- 
ward :  W  and  the  border  was  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  unto  the 
fountain  of  the  water  of  Nephtoah, 
and  went  out  to  the  cities  of  mount 
Ephron ;  and  the  border  was  drawn  to 
Baalah,  which  is  Kirjath  -  jearim: 
uo)  and  the  border  compassed  fr^m 
Baalah  westward  unto  mount  Seir, 
and  passed  along  unto  the  side  of 
mount  Jearim,  which  is  Chesalon,  on 
the  north  side,  and  went  down  to 
Beth  -  shemesh,  and  passed  on  to 
Timnah :  W  and  the  border  went  out 


(2)  Their  south  border.— The  souihem  bonndaiT 
of  Jndah  is  thus  described  by  Conder  {Bible  Hani' 
hook,  p.  257): — "The  soath  boundiiry  of  Jndah  is 
described  from  east  to  west,  and  became  afterwards 
that  of  Simeon  (see  chap.  xix.  1).  Although  the  points 
mentioned  alon^  the  border  are  not  aU  certainly  Imown, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  mountain  wiul  which 
extends  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  water^shed  south  of 
Rehoboth  {Er.BiiheibeKSiormeA.  the  natural  and  re- 
cognised boundary  of  Palestine,  while  the  river  of 
E^pt  (yerse  4)  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  present 

WaJ^-eP-Arish,  the  northern  boxmdary  between  Syria 
and  £gypt.  The  north  branch  of  this  yalley  (TTeScZy-eZ- 
Abiad)  rises  near  'Abdeh  (Ebodiih),  south  of  Itehoboth, 
and  thus  carries  on  the  boundair  from  the  mountain 
rampart.  A  new  identification  of  importance  may  be 
here  mentioned,  namely,  Hezron  (verse  3),  the  next 
point  to  Kadesh-bamea  on  the  west  side.  Kadesh  has 
been  shown  to  He  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Wddy'eUYemen,  and  immediately  west  of  that  valley 
is  tlie  mountain  called  HadMreh,  a  name  radically 
identical  with  Hezron." 

(4)  This  shall  be  your  south  coast.— This  phrase 
does  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  language  of  the  rest  of 
ihe  passage.  But  it  is  extremely  liSe  a  reminiscence  of 
the  language  of  Moses  in  Num.  xxxiv.  3,  6,  9,  12. 
''This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy 
month  "  was  the  instruction  to  Joshua,  and  in  describing 
the  border  of  Judah,  he  is  really  describing  also  the 
Boathem  border  of  all  Israel ;  ana  he  does  it  throughout 
in  laofi^uage  very  liloe  that  of  Moses  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
But  Moses  wrote  it  in  the  second  person  and  in  tiie 
future  tense  throughout;  Joshua  wrote  it  in  the  third 
person  and  in  the  past  tense,  with  this  one  exception, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  unconsciously  adopted  the 
phraseology  of  the  lawgiver  instead  of  the  historian. 

(5)  Their  border  in  the  north  quarter.— This 
can  be  followed  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Palestine, 


and  is  described  by  Conder  in  the  following  way : — "  It 
started  from  the  «fordan  mouth,  but  did  not  apparently 
follow  the  river,  as  Beth  Arabah  (unknown)  and  Betn 
Hogla  {'Ain  Hajlah,  about  two  miles  west  of  Jordan 
^HBueet  xviii)  belonged  to  Benjamin.  Passing  along 
the  valley  of  Achor  (Wddy  Kelt),  it  left  Gilgal  on  the 
north,  and  ascended  the  pass  to  the  going  up  of 
Adummim  {TaVai-ed'Dumm),  the  ancient  and  modem 
name  'bloody'  being  apparently  derived  from  the 
brick-red  marls  here  found  amia  a  district  of  white 
chalk.''  (It  is  easy  to  conjecture  other  reasons.)  A 
line  of  Roman  roaa  on  the  map  is  a  very  fair  g^de  to 
the  boundaryhere  described,  and  thus  far  it  lies  on 
sheet  xviii.  TBn  Bogel,  the  next  knownpoint  (on  sheet 
xvii.),  close  to  Zoh^eth  (2iahweileh,  1  Kings  i.  9),  was 
evidently  the  present  spring  *Ain  Um/m-ed-Deraj,  in 
the  Kem*on  Yailev  (this  may  be  sought  in  the  separate 
survey  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  upon  a  larger  scale). 
Thence  the  border  ran  across  the  slope  (Cataph,  verse  8, 
"side"),  beside  the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  {Wddy 
Babdby),  south  of  Jebus,  and  thus  reached  the  water- 
shed. (Here  the  boundary-line  takes  a  turn  to  the 
northward.)  It  then  apparently  jmssed  along  the 
broad  vale  (Emek,  verse  8)  of  Bephami  {**  valley  of  the 
|nants"),  which  Josephus  makes  to  extend  towards 
Bethlehem.  This  valley  is  identified  with  EUBuheia 
(sheet  xvii.).  The  waters  of  Nephtoah  are  apparently 
identical  with  *Ain  *Atdn,  south-west  of  Bethlenem. 

(9)  Kiijath-jearim  is  by  Conder  identified  as 
*Arma  (spelt  'Erma  on  the  Ordnance  map),  four  miles 
east  of  Beth-shemesh  ('Ain  Shemes,  or  Snema). 

(10)  Mount  Seir. — Of  course,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  place  in  Edom,  but  not  precisely  identified. 

Chesalon  is  identified  with  Kesla,  two  and  a 
quarter  miles  due  north  of  Khwrhet  'Erma,  on  sheet 
xvii.    Timnah  is  TQmeh  (on  sheet  xvi.). 

(U)  Ekron  is  AMr  (on  sheet  xvi.).  Here  we  are  in 
the  ShephMah,  or  plain  of  the  sea-coast. 
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Achaah  given  him  to  Wife, 


unto  the  side  of  Ekron  nortliward :  and 
the  border  was  drawn  to  Shicron, 
and  passed  along  to  mount  Baalah, 
and  went  out  unto  Jabneel;  and  the 
goings  out  of  the  border  were  at  the 
sea. 

^2)  And  the  west  border  was  to  the 
great  sea,  and  the  coast  thereof. 

This  is  the  coast  of  the  diildren  of 
Judah  round  about  according  to  their 
families. 

(13)  And  unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh  he  gave  a  part  among  the  children 
of  Judah,  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord  to  Joshua,  even  '  ^  the 
city  of  Arba  the  father  of  Anak,  which 
city  is  Hebron,  (i*^  And  Caleb  drove 
thence  ^the  three  sons  of  Anak,  She- 
shai,  and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  the 
children  of  Atiak.  (^)  And  he  went  up 
thence  to  the  inhabitants  of  Debir: 
and  the  name  of  Debir  before  was 
Kirjath-sepher.  (^^^  And  Caleb  said. 
He  that  smiteth  Kirjath-sepher,  and 
taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give  Achsah 
my  daughter  to  wife.  (^^^  And  Othniel 
the  son  of  Kenaz,  the  brother  of  Caleb, 
took  it :  and  he  gave  him  Achsah  his 
daughter  to  vdfe.  (^^  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  she  came  vmio  hinVy  that  she 


acLllU. 
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moved  him  to  ask  of  her  father  a  field: 
and  she  lighted  off  her  ass ;  and  Caleb 
said  unto  her.  What  wouldest  thou? 
(19)  Who  answered,  Give  me  a  blessing ; 
for  thou  hast  given  me  a  south  land ; 
give  me  also  springs  of  water.  And  he 
gave  her  the  upper  springs,  and  the 
nether  springs. 

(^)  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
of  the  children  of  Judah  according  to 
their  families. 

(21)  And  the  uttermost  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah  toward 
the  coast  of  Edom  southward  were 
Kabzeel,  and  Eder,  and  Jagur,  (^)  and 
Einah,  and  Dimonah,  and  Adadah^ 
(^)  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Ithnan, 
(2*)Ziph,  andTelem,  and  Bealoth,  (25)and 
Hazor,  Hadattah,  and  Eerioth,  and 
Hezron,  which  is  Hazor,  (^^  Amam, 
and  Shema,  and  Moladah,  (^>  and  Hazar- 
gaddah,  and  Heshmon,  and  Beth-palet, 
(28)  and  Hazar-shual,  and  Beer-sheba^ 
and  Bizjothjah,  (^)  Baalah,  and  lim, 
and  Azem,  ^1  and  Eltolad,  and  Chesil, 
and  Hormah,  ('i)  and  Ziklag,  and  Mad- 
mannah,  and  Sansannah,  (^)  and  Le- 
baoth,  and  Shilhim,  and  Ain,  and 
Bimmon :  all  the  cities  are  twenty  and 
nine,  with  their  villages : 


Jabneel  is  Tebnah,  west  of  Ekron,  nearer  the  sea. 

(13-19)  And  unto  Caleb  . . .  This  paragraph  occnrs 
also  in  Judges  i.  10 — 15,  with  some  slight  variations. 
Which  is  its  original  place  P  In  Jndges  it  is  connected 
with  the  continuation  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
tribe  of  Judah  after  JoahtM^s  death,  and  there  we  read  thev 
slew  (literally,  smote)  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and  Tahnai. 
If  this  is  the  death,  and  not  merely  the  defeat  of  the 
Anakim  (the  Hebrew  word  is  not  absolutely  decisive),  we 
have  two  stages  in  the  conquest  of  Hebron  described — 
▼iz.,  (1)  the  expulsion  of  the  Anakim  sufficiently  for  Caleb 
to  occupy  the  place;  and  (2)  their  final  defeat  and  deatii. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  make  the  narrative  in 
Jndges  i.  a  mere  repetition  of  an  earlier  story,  because 
it  is  presented  as  a  juurt  of  that  which  happened  after 
Joshua's  death.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  Anakim  was  not  effected  at  once,  but 
begun  by  Caleb  and  Joshua  in  Joshua's  lifetime,  and 
completed  by  the  tribe  of  JtLdah,  under  the  leadership 
of  Caleb,  after  Joshua's  death.  It  is  remarkable  thiA 
Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai  are  mentioned  as 
^parently  living  when  the  twelve  spies  went  up  from 
^adesh-luimea  (Num.  xiii.  22),  forty  years  before.  But 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  three  names  were  the 
names  of  three  clans  of  the  An^Trinx.  (See  Notes  on 
Jnd^s  i.  10.) 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  proceedings  by  which  Caleb  seciured  his 
inheritance,  and  f  umQed  the  promise  of  chap.  xiv.  12, 
have  been  recorded  here  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
though  not  necessarily  belonging  to  this  time. 

(W)  Kiijath-sepher.—"  City  of  books." 


(17)  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenas.— Comp.  Judges 
m.  9. 

(19)  A  south  land— ie.,  land  in  the  Neaeb:  "a 
series  of  rolling  hills  clad  with  scanty  herbage  nere  and 
there."  Conder  does  not  identify  Debir,  but  others 
have  taken  it  to  be  identical  wiui  Dewir-ban,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Hebron. 

The  upper  springs,  and  the  nether  springs 
— ie.,  the  upper  and  lower  "  bubblings,"  or  ]>ools  of  a 
rivulet  in  a  valley  among  the  hills  in  this  neighbour- 
hood 

(21)  And  the  uttermost  cities.— The  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  are  given  under  four  heads :  (a)  towards 
Edom;  (h)  in  the  ShephSlah,  or  plain  of  the  coast  (verse 
33,  &c.);  (c)  in  the  mountains  (verse  48);  (d)  in  the 
wHdemess  (verse  61). 

Of  those  in  verses  21 — 32,  the  first  twenty-nine, 
Conder  identifies  only  four — ^viz.,  Adadah,  verse  22 
(Ad'adah) ;  Kerioth  Hezron  (some  see  a  trace  of  Kerioth 
in  the  sobriquet  of  Judas  Is-cariot,  the  man  of 
Kerioth),  verse  25  (Hudireh);  Beer-sheba,  verse  28  {Bir 
es'seb*a);  and  Ain  Rimmon,  verse  32  (Umm  er- 
Bumdn'&n),  It  is  not  easy  to  say  precisely  how 
the  twenty-nine  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  thirty- 
three,  but  evidently  some  of  the  Hators  are  villages 
attached  to  the  cities. 

(31)  Ziklag.— It  is  noticeable  that  Ziklag  became 
the  property  of  the  kings  of  Judah  bv  the  gift  of 
Achish,  who  bestowed  it  on  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6), 
not  by  the  gift  of  Joshua  to  Judah.  The  partial 
character  of  the  conquest  and  the  division  of  «(»- 
conquered  territory  to  the  tribes  is  thus  Ulustrated. 
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(^>  And  in  the  valley,  Eshtaol,  and 
Zoreah,  and  Ashnah,  <^)  and  Zanoah, 
and  En-gannim,  Tappnah,  and  Enam, 
(^)  Jarmuth,  and  Adnllam,  Socoh,  and 
Azekah,  ^^^  and  Sharaim,  and  Adithaini, 
and  Grederah,  ^  and  Gederothaim ;  four- 
teen cities  with  their  villages :  (^>  Zenan, 
and  Hadashah,  and  Migdal-gad,  ^  and 
Dilean,  and  Mizpeh,  and  Joktheel, 
(»)  Ladiish,  and  Boz^th,  and  Eglon, 
(^)  and  Cabbon,  and  Lahmam,  and 
Kithlish,  <^)  and  Grederoth,  Beth-dagon, 
and  Naamah,  and  Makkedah;  sixteen 
cities  with  their  villages :  ^^^  libnah, 
and  Ether,  and  Ashan,  (^)  and  Jiphtah, 
and  Ashnah,  and  Nezib,  <^)  and  Keilah, 
and  Achzib,  and  Mareshah ;  nine  cities 
with  their  villages :  W  Ekron,  with  her 
towns  and  her  villages :  ^^^  from,  Ekron 
even  nnto  the  sea,  all  that  lay  ^near 
Ashdod,  with  their  villages :  ^^^^  Ashdod 
with  her  towns  and  her  villages,  Graza 
with  her  towns  and  her  villages,  nnto 
the  river  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  sea, 
and  the  border  thereof: 

mAnd  in  the  monntains,  Shamir, 
and  Jattir,  and  Socoh,  (^)  and  Dannah, 
and  Kirjath-sannah,  which  is  Debir, 
<^)  and  Anab,  and  Eshtemoh,  and  Anim, 


1  Or,  or. 
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(^>  and  Groshen,  and  Holon,  and  Giloh ; 
eleven  cities  with  their  villages.  <**)Arab, 
and  Domah^  and  Eshean,  (®)  and 
^  Jannm,  and  Beth-tappoah,  and  Aphe- 
kah,  (^)  and  Humtah,  and  '  Eorjath- 
arba,  which  is  Hebron,  and  Zior ;  nine 
cities  with  their  villages :  ^^^  Maon, 
Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  Jattah,  (^)  and 
Jezreel,  and  Jokdeam,  and  Zanoah, 
(^)  Cain,  Gibeah,  and  Tininah;  ten 
cities  with  their  villages :  ^^^  Halhnl, 
Beth-zur,  and  Gredor,  <*>and  Maarath, 
and  Beth-anoth,  and  Eltekon ;  six  cities 
with  their  villages :  (*)  Kiijath-baal, 
which  is  ELirjath-jearim,  and  Babbah; 
two  cities  with  their  villages :  <^)  ia  the 
wilderness,  Beth-arabah,  Middin,  and 
Secacah,  (^)  and  Nibshan,  and  the  city 
of  Salt,  and  En-gedi;  six  cities  with 
their  villages. 

(®>As  for  the  Jebnsites  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of 
Judah  could  not  drive  them  out:  but 
the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children 
of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 

CHAPTER  XVI.— a)  And  the  lot  of 
the  children  of  Joseph  ^fell  from  Jordan 
by  Jericho,  unto  the  water  of  Jericho 


(S3)  In  the  valley— i.6.,  the  ShephSlAh,or  plain  of 
the  coast.  Of  the  fourteen  that  follow  in  veraes  3^ 
96,  Gonder  identifies  ten. 

Sshtaol,  and  Zoreah,  were  afterwards  assigned  to 
Dan  (clu».  xix.  41). 

(^)  Oi  the  sixteen  towns  In  verses  37—41,  Conder 
identifies  seren. 

(^)  Of  the  nine  towns  in  verses  42—44,  Conder 
identifies  five. 

(45)  Ekron  was  afterwards  given  to  Dan  (chap.  ziz.  43). 

{46,411)  Eknw,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza  are  all  identified 
Observe  that  the  Philistine  territoiy  is  assigned  to 
Judah  here. 

i4»--si)  Nine  of  these  eleven  are  identified. 

(51)  Goshen  is  thooght  by  some  to  give  a  name  to 
the  land  of  Gk)6hen  in  chap.  x.  41,  bnt  the  place  is 
insignificant,  and  not  identified;  and  to  take  the  land  of 
(3osnen  as  frontier  or  border  land  seems  a  very  much 
more  reasonable  interpretation. 

Giloh— the  home  of  Ahithophel  the  QilonUe,  David's 
and  Absalom's  oomiseUor  (2  Sam.  xv.  12,  &c.). 

(^  Of  this  total  of  nine,  six  have  been  fonnd. 

(57)  The  f onr  first  and  the  four  last  of  these  are  all 
found.  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph  became  famous  in 
David's  wanderings  (see  the  story  <^  Nabal,  1  Sam. 
XXV.) ;  and  the  Ziphites  have  covered  themselves  with 
infamy  by  their  repeated  efforts  to  betray  him  to  Saul, 
who  sennit  his  life  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  and  xxvi.  1). 

(^)  Five  of  these  mx  have  been  identified. 

(^)  S[izjath-jearim  has  been  already  pointed  ont 
on  the  bonndary-line  of  the  tribe  (verse  9).  Babbah  is 
marked  as  Buhba. 

(CI)  In  the  wildemesB— i.e.,  in  the  monntains  I 


near  the  Dead  Sea  three  places  have  been  identified — 
viz.,  Secacah  {SikJceh),  the  City  of  Salt  (Tell  eUMUh), 
and  En-gedi  (Ain  Jidy).    (See  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  Sua.) 

(68)  Conld  not  drive  them  out.— It  is  observable 
that  the  failure  of  the  three  great  tribes  of  Jndah  and 
Joseph  (Ephiaim  and  Manasseh)  to  clear  the  inherit- 
ance assigned  to  them  is  specially  noticed  in  the  Book 
of  Joshna — viz.,  Jndah  in  this  place,  and  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  in  chape,  xvi.  10  ana  xvii.  11,  12.  A  Hst 
of  the  failures  of  all  the  tribes  is  given  in  Jndges  i. 

XVI. 

Inhebitance   ov   Joseph — i.e.,  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (chaps,  xvi.  1 — ^xviii.  1,  incinsive). 

0)  The  lot  of  the  ohildren  of  Joseph.— The 
order  of  precedence  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  was 
always  Jndah  first  and  the  sons  of  Joseph  second.  In 
the  words  of  1  Ghron.  v.  2,  "  Jndah  prevailed  above 
his  brethren,  and  of  him  came  the  chief  mler ;  but  the 
birthright  was  Joseph's."  Accordingly  in  the  division 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  nnder  Joshna,  there  are  three 
successive  stages :  first,  the  settlement  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndah  in  the  strongholds  of  the  south  of  Palestine; 
secondty,  the  establishment  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  in  some  strong 
positions  towards  the  north;  thirdly ,  the  settlement 
of  the  remaining  tribes,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left 
between  Judah  and  Joseph,  and  also  upon  the  outskirts 
of  their  territory,  so  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  under  the 
shadow  of  their  wings. 

In  the  inheritance  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  we 
observe  some  features  which  distingidsh  this  description 
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on  the  east,  to  the  wilderness  that  goeth 
up  from  Jericho  throughout  mount 
Beth-el,  ^^^  and  goeth  out  from  Beth-el 
to '  Luz,  and  passeth  along  unto  the 
borders  of  Archi  to  Ataroth,  (^)  and 
goeth  down  westward  to  the  coast  of 
Japhleti,  unto  the  coast  of  Beth-horon 
the  nether,  and  to  Gezer:  and  the 
eoings  out  thereof  are  at  the  sea. 
^)  So  the  children  of  Joseph,  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim,  took  their  inheritance. 

<*)  And  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim  according  to  their  families  was 
thvs :  even  the  border  of  their  inherit- 
ance on  the  east  side  was  Ataroth- 
addar,  unto  Beth-horon  the  upper; 
<*>  and  the  border  went  out  towarcl  the 
sea  to  Michmethah  on  the  north  side ; 
and  the  border  went  about  eastward 
unto  Taanath-shiloh,  and  passed  by  it 
on  the  east  to  Janohah  ;  (^  and  it  went 
down  from  Janohah  to  Ataroth,  and  to 
Naarath,  and  came  to  Jericho,  and  went 
out  at  Jordan.  <8)  The  border  went  out 
from  Tappuah  westward  unto  the  river 
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Kanah;  and  the  goings  out  thereof 
were  at  the  sea.  This  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim  by  their  families.  ^^>  And  the 
separate  cities  for  the  children  of  Eph- 
raim were  among  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh,  all  the  cities  with 
their  villages.  (^>  And  thej  drave  not 
out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Grezer: 
but  the  Canaanites  dwell  among  the 
Ephraimites  unto  this  day,  and  serve 
under  tribute. 

CHAPTER  XVn.— (1)  There  was 
also  a  lot  for  the  tribe  of  Manasseh; 
for  he  was  the  ^firstborn  of  Joseph;  to 
wity  for  Machir  the  firstborn  of  Manas- 
seh, the  father  of  Gilead :  because  he 
was  a  man  of  war,  therefore  he  had 
Gilead  and  Bashan.  (^  There  was  also 
a  lot  for  'the  rest  of  the  children  of  Ma- 
nasseh by  their  families;  for  the  children 
of  Abiezer,  and  for  the  children  of  Helek, 
and  for  the  children  of  Asriel,  and  for 
the  children  of  Shechem,  and  for  the 


from  that  of  Judah's  inheritanoe  in  chap.  xv.  The 
boundaries  of  the  territory  are  given,  but  there  is  no 
catalo^e  of  cities.  There  is  also  another  peculiarity : 
the  tnbe  of  Ephraim  is  intOTlocked  with  tne  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  ana  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  aftan  with 
Issachar  and  Asher,  by  the  possession  oi  cities  in 
the  territory  of  these  other  tribes. 

(1—3)  Gomp.  chap,  xviii.  12 — ^14.  The  south  border 
of  Joseph  was  the  nortfi  border  of  Benjamin.  (See 
Conder^  Bible  Handbook,  p.  260,  and  Ordnance  Map, 
sheets  xiv.,  xv.,  and  xviii.) 

Arohi  is  'Ain  'Arih  (sheet  xiv.). 
Ataroth  is  Ed-Dd/rieh  (sheet  xviiL). 
Japhleti  is  not  identified. 
Beth-horon  is  Beit  'Ur. 
Gtozer  is  TeU  Jeter. 

(5-8)  The  border  (of  Ephraim's  inheritance)  on 
the  east  side. — The  words  "  on  the  east  side  "  are  not 
easy  to  understand.  If  Ataroth-addar  is  rightly 
identified  as  Ed-Ddrieih,  and  Mickmethah  as  the  plain 
of  Mukhruih,  then  the  line  from  Ataroth-addar  and 
Beth-horon  to  Michmethah  is  a  line  running  due  north, 
and  separating  the  territory  of  E^iraim  on  the  east 
from  that  of  I>an  on  the  west.  The  line  from  Mich- 
methah to  Taanath-shiloh  {Tana,  sheet  xii.)  and 
Janohah  (Tdnun,  south  of  Tana,  sheet  xv.),  and  so  to 
Jordan,  is  a  line  mnninff  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
The  brook  Kanah  is  (roughly)  continuous  with  iiiis 
line,  but  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  leads  us  towards 
the  sea.  We  thus  obtain  for  the  territory  of  Ephraim 
four  boundary-lines — viz.:  (a)  the  plain  of  Jordan  on 
the  east;  (b)  the  line  of  hills  bordering  the  Shephelah 
on  the  west ;  (c)  the  brook  Kanah,  and  the  line  passing 
through  Taanath-shiloh  and  Janohah  to  Jordan  on 
the  north;  and  (d)  the  north  border  of  Benjamin 
(verses  1,  2,  3,  and  chap,  xviii.  12 — 14)  on  the  south. 


(9)  The  separate  oittes  for  the  children  of 
Ephraim  were  among  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh;  and  chap.  xvii.  10,  11: 
«  Manasseh  had  in  Issachar  and  in  Asher,  Beth-shean,'* 
&c.  This  fact  would  manifestly  tend  to  produce  a 
eolidarity  among  the  several  tribes,  and  u>  prefent 
disunion  by  creating  common  interests.  The  interest 
of  the  stronger  tribes  would  be  served  by  completing 
the  conquest  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the  weaiker. 
And  the  general  formation  thus  produced  would  re. 
semble  that  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
testudo,  or  tortoise,  in  Roman  wanare.  When  a  body 
of  soldiers  approached  the  wall  of  a  town  which  it  was 
intended  to  assault,  they  sometimes  held  their  shields 
over  them,  overlapping  like  scales,  each  man's  shield 
partly  sheltering  ms  own,  and  partly  his  neighbour's 
body,  so  that  no  missile  could  penetrate.  Thus  it  may- 
be said  not  only  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  all  the  tribes  in  the 
land  of  their  jiossession,  that  they  were  built  as  a  dty 
that  is  comjMict  t<M^ether,  and  at  unity  in  itself :  united 
by  joints  and  banos,  so  that  if  one  member  of  tiie  body 
politic  should  suffer,  all  the  members  must  suffer  with 
it.  For  a  further  illustration  of  the  same  topic,  see 
on  the  inheritance  of  Benjamin  (chap,  xviii.  11)  and 
of  Simeon  (chap.  xix.  1). 

(10)  They  drave  not  oat.~The  fulure  of  Et»liraim 
here  is  noticed,  as  was  the  failure  of  Judah  above 
(chap.  XV.  63). 

XYH. 

(2)  Sheohem.— It  is  noteworthy  that  aooordinff  to 
the  boundary  of  Ephnum  and  Manasseh,  described  in. 
chap.  xvL,  the  town  of  Shechem  appears  to  have  lain 
within  the  border  of  Mimasseh  (Gonder,  p.  263),  but  as 
"the  separate  citicto"  of  Ephraim  were  among  the 
inheritance  of  Manasseh  (chap.  xvi.  9),  this  may  have 
been  the  case  with  Shechem,  tne  first  metropolb  of  the 
Israelites  in  Palestine. 
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children  of  Hepher,  and  for  the  children 
of  Shemida :  these  were  the  male  children 
of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph  by  their 
fibmilies. 

<^)  But '  Zelophehad,  the  son  of  Hepher, 
the  son  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir ^  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  had  no  sons,  but 
daughters :  and  these  are  the  names  of 
his  daughters,  Mahlah,  and  Noah, 
Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah.  <^)  And 
they  came  near  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  before  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  and  before  the  princes,  saying, 
The  LoBD  commanded  Moses  to  give  us 
an  inheritance  among  our  brethren. 
Therefore  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  LoBD  he  efave  them  an  in- 
heritance among  the  brethren  of  their 
&ther«  (^  And  there  fell  ton  portions 
to  Manasseh,  beside  the  land  of  Gilead 
and  Bashan,  which  were  on  the  other 
side  Jordan;  ^^  because  the  daugh- 
ters of  Manasseh  had  an  inheritance 
among  his  sons :  and  the  rest  of  Ma- 
nasseh's  sons  had  the  land  of  Gilead. 

(7)  And  the  coast  of  Manasseh  was 
from  Asher  to  Michmethah,  that  lieth 
before  Shechem ;  and  the  border  went 
along  on  the  right  hand  unto  the  in- 
habitants of  En-tappuah.  (®)  Now 
Manasseh  had  the  land  of  Tappuah: 
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but  Tappuah  on  the  border  of  Manasseh 
heloTiged  to  the  children  of  Ephraim; 
(9)  and  the  coast  descended  unto  the 
^ river  Kanah,  southward  of  the  river: 
these  cities  of  Ephraim  ore  among  the 
cities  of  Manasseh :  the  coast  of  Ma- 
nasseh also  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  outgoings  of  it  were  at 
the  sea :  (^^>  southward  it  was  Ephraim's, 
and  northward  it  wa4t  Manasseh's,  and 
the  sea  is  his  border;  and  they  met 
together  in  Asher  on  the  north,  and  in 
Issachar  on  the  east.  <^)  And  Manasseh 
had  in  Issachar  and  in  Asher  Beth-shean 
and  her  towns,  and  Ibleam  and  her 
towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and 
her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  En- 
dor  and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Taanach  and  her  towns,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Megiddo  and  her  towns, 
even  three  countries.  (^>  Tet  the 
children  of  Manasseh  could  not  drive 
out  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities ;  but 
the  Caananites  would  dwell  in  that  land* 
<^^  Yet  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  children 
of  Israel  were  waxen  strong,  that  they 
put  the  Oanaanites  to  tribute ;  but  did 
not  utterly  drive  them  out. 

(^*)  And  the  children  of  Joseph  spake 
unto  Joshua,  saying.  Why  hast  thou 
given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  portion  to 


(3)  Daughters.~Oii  the  case  of  the  daaghters  of 
Zelophehad,  see  Num.  zxriL  and  zxxvi. 

(5)  Ten  portions — i,e,,  five  for  the  sons  named  in 
Tene  2,  excepting  Hepher,  and  five  for  Hepher's  five 
grand-daughters. 

(7)  From  Asher  to  Michmethah.— literaUv, 
firom  Asher-ham-Michfnethdh,  a  doable  name ;  ]kfich- 
methah  being  taken  as  the  pLiin  of  Mukhnah.  The 
exact  spot  is  not  identified ;  but  the  pLun  of  Mukhnah 
nms  nearlv  due  sonth  from  Shechem. 

The  inhabitants  of  £n-tappuah — i.e.,  YeahM- 
JEn-tappuah,  or  TasHf  {sheet  xiv.)>  otherwise  Yesh^heh, 
From  this  J^ace  a  line  drawn  westward  will  Diing 
OS  into  the  nddy  Kanah,  and  so  on  to  the  river  ^Avjeh, 
which  falls  into  tiie  sea  north  of  JbSa, 

0^)  In  Asher  on  the  north-^.6.  (according  to 
Oonder)  Aaher-ham-Michmethah  (verse  7),  not  the 
tribe  of  that  name. 

And  in  Issachar  on  the  east— t.e.,  the  tribe 
of  Issachar.  The  joint  border  of  Issachar  and 
Mansjsseh  is  not  described.  But,  having  regard  to  the 
following  verse,  it  seems  more  probable  on  the  whole 
that  the  meaning  is  this :  "  Toward  the  south  (of  the 
brook  Kimah)  it  belonged  to  Ephraim,  and  on  the 
north  to  Manasseh,  ana  the  sea  was  his  (Manasseh's) 
border;  and  th^  (i.e.,  the  Manassites)  touched  Asher 
on  the  north,  ana  Issachar  on  the  east."  For  (bj  chap, 
xix.  26)  the  territory  of  Asher  extended  southwards  as 
far  as  Carmel;  and  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  in 
lasaehar  and  Aaher  the  dties  specified  in  verse  11. 


Territorially,  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  the  largest 
share  of  Palestine. 

(U)  Sven  three  eoxmtrie8.~The  word  for 
"countries"  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  If  taken  as 
in  our  version,  which  follows  the  Targum,  we  may 
observe  that  the  places  named  in  this  verse  do  happen 
to  lie  on  three  distinct  sheets  of  the  map — viz.,  ^eth- 
shean  {Beisan),  Megiddo  {Khwrbet'el-Mujedda),  and 
Endor  {End&r)  on  sheet  ix.;  Taanach  (Tana)  and 
Ibleam  (Bileam,  1  Ohron.  vi.  70),  Wddy  BeVameh,  on 
sheet  viii.,  and  Dor  (Tantu/ra)  on  sheet  vii.  Or  it  may 
mean  the  triple  height — viz.,  Endor,  Taanach,  and 
Megiddo — ^three  cities  on  hills  in  one  district,  which 
make  very  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle. 

(12)  Could  not  drive.— Note  the  defalcation  of 
Manasseh. 

(H 15)  Why  hast  thou  given  me  but  one  lot 
.  .  •  seeing  I  am  a  great  people  ...  If  thou 
be  a  great  people,  then  get  thee  up  .  .  .  and 
cut  down  for  thyself  ...  in  the  land  of  the 
•  .  .  giants. — The  request  and  the  answer  are  both 
characteristic.  The  words  of  the  proud  Ephraimites 
and  the  deeds  of  the  humble  Joshua,  the  true  hero  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  should  never  be  forgotten. 
Joshua's  own  greatness  was  emphatically  of  that  kind 
which  is  proved  by  deeds,  and  not  by  words.  There 
are  not  many  famous  sayings  recorded  from  his  lips. 
The  arrogance  of  the  Ephraimites,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  Old  Testament 
history,  by  the  stories  of  their  behaviour  to  Gideon 
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inherit,  seeing  I  am  a  great  people,  for- 
asmnch.  as  the  Lobd  nath  blessed  me 
hitherto?  (^)  And  Joshua  answered 
them.  If  thou  he  a  great  people,  then 
get  thee  up  to  the  wood  cowntryy  and 
cut  down  for  thyself  there  in  the  land 
of  the  Perizzites  and  of  the  ^giants,  if 
mount  Ephraim  be  too  narrow  for  thee. 
(1^  And  the  children  of  Joseph  said,  The 
hill  is  not  enough  for  us :  and  all  the 
Canaanites  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
yallej  have  chariots  of  iron,  both  they 
who  are  of  Beth-shean  and  her  towns, 
and  they  who  are  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 
^'^^  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  house  of 
Joseph,  even  to  Ephraim  and  to  Ma- 
nasseh,  saying,  Thou  wrt  a  great  people, 
and  hast  great  power :  thou  shalt  not 
have  one  lot  only  :  <^)  but  the  mountain 
shall  be  thine;  for  it  is  s,  wood,  and 
thou  shalt  cut  it  down:  and  the  out- 
goings of  it  shall  be  thine :  for  thou 
shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though 
they  have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they 
he  strong. 

CHAPTER  XVni.  — (1)  And  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  assembled   together  at    Shiloh, 


I  Or,  Bap^uOnu. 


and  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation there.  And  the  land  was 
subdued  before  them. 

(^>  And  there  remained  among  the 
children  of  Israel  seven  tribes,  which 
had  not  yet  received  their  inheritance. 
(3>  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go 
to  possess  the  land,  which  the  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers  hath  given  you? 
(^)  Give  out  from  among  you  three  men 
for  ea/^h  tribe:  and  I  will  send  them, 
and  they  shall  rise,  and  go  through  the 
land,  and  describe  it  according  to  the 
inheritance  of  them;  and  they  shall 
come  a^ain  to  me.  ^^^  And  they  shall 
divide  it  into  seven  parts :  JudaJi  shall 
abide  in  their  coast  on  the  south,  and 
the  house  of  Joseph  shall  abide  in  their 
coasts  on  the  north.  <^)  Ye  shall  there- 
fore describe  the  land  into  seven  parts, 
and  bring  the  description  hither  to  me, 
that  I  may  cast  lots  for  you  here  before 
the  Lobd  our  God.  ^^^  But  the  Levites 
have  no  part'among  you ;  for  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Lobd  is  their  inheritance : 
and  Grad,  and  Beuben,  and  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  have  received  their  inherit- 
ance beyond  Jordan  on  the  east,  which 


and  Jephthah,  and  even  to  David  in  later  times.  They 
were  constantly  asserting  their  right  to  the  sopremacy 
in  Israel,  without  exhibiting  any  qnalification  for  it. 

Bnt  the  incident  in  this  chapter  is  the  key  to  several 
difficulties  in  the  Book  of  Joshna.  It  is  pLun,  from 
what  is  here  stated,  that  a  larffe  portion  of  the  centre 
of  Palestine  consisted  of  nndeared  forest:  tiiat  the 
cities  and  inhabitants  of  that  district  were  far  fewer 
than  those  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon,  or  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  Jndah  on  uie  south.  And  this  fact  justifies 
the  strategy  of  the  attack  of  Israel  under  Joshua  upon 
the  centre  of  the  countrv,  so  that  the  forces  of  the 
Canaanites  were  necessarily  divided,  and  the  Israelites 
could  strike  first  with  their  whole  force  at  the  southern 
armies,  and  then  turn  round  upon  their  enemies  in  the 
north.  It  helps  to  ezpLun  the  ease  with  which  they  set 
up  the  law  on  Ebsl  at  the  commencement  of  the  invasion, 
and  the  selection  of  Shechem  for  the  capital  afterwards. 

(15)  Perizzites  and  .  •  .  Bephaim  (giants)  are 
mentioned  together  in  Gren.  zv.  20.  It  is  thought  that 
a  trace  of  the  name  Perizzite  may  be  found  in  tne  name 
Feradn  (F  FeraJta\  west  of  Shechem  (sheet  zi.). 

xvni. 

(1)  At  Shiloh. — BeUiln  (sheet  xiv.),  about  ten  miles 
due  south  of  Shechem,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim. 
The  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  determined 
in  GilgaL  The  assignment  of  the  central  part  of  the 
country  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  brought  the  leaders 
of  Israel  into  that  district,  and  as  soon  as  the  position 
of  Ephraim,  Joshua's  tribe,  was  settled,  the  tabernacle 
was  set  up  there.  For  the  situation  of  Shiloh,  see 
Judges  zxi.  19. 


(2)  And  there  remained  .  .  .  seven  tribes^ 
whioh  had  not  yet  received  '.  •  .  inheritance. 
— This  statement  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating^ 
the  character  of  the  Israelites  in  a  manner  which  is 
thoroughly  true  to  nature.  The  conquest  of  the 
Canaanitish  armies  beiiu^  completed,  the  two  leading' 
divisions  of  the  host  of  £rael  took  possession  of  their 
shares  of  the  conquered  territory.  The  house  of  Judah 
and  the  house  of  Joseph  were  satisfied.  This  done,  the 
weal»r  tribes  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselTee. 
They  did  not  venture  to  select  their  own  portions; 
the  others  did  not  come  forward  to  offer  them  any- 
thing. Thus  there  remained,  for  a  time,  sevrai  tribes 
whicn  had  not  recmved  their  inheritance. 

(3)  And  Joshua  said  .  .  .—Joshua,  who  took  no 
inheritance  for  himself  until  all  the  tribes  had  received 
their  portions,  was  free  from  the  selfishness  of  the 
other  leaders.  He  could  not  rest  until  he  had  finished 
the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do.  He  therefore 
ordered  that  the  rest  of  the  territory  should  be  sur- 
veyed, and  divided,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
cities,  into  seven  portions,  which  were  then  to  be 
allotted  according  to  the  instructions  given  by  Moses. 

(5—10)  They  shall  divide  it  into  seven  parts. 
— ^The  several  tribes  were  not  permitted  to  choose  their 
own  portions.  In  Num.  xxvi.  54,  55,  we  read:  "Te 
many  thou  shalt  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  few 
thou  shalt  give  the  lees  inheritance  ....  notwith- 
standing the  land  shall  be  divided  by  lot."  Theee 
words  imply  that  there  must  be  unequal  portions  of 
territory  for  larger  and  smaller  tribes,  but  that  the 
particular  position  of  each  tribe  must  be  settled  by  the 
lot,  whereof  "  the  whole  disposing  is  of  the  Lord."    We 
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Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lobd  gave 
them. 

(8)  And  the  men  arose,  and  went 
away:  and  Joshua  charged  them  that 
went  to  describe  the  land,  saying,  Go 
and  walk  through  the  land,  and  describe 
it,  and  come  again  to  me,  that  I  may 
here  cast  lots  for  you  before  the  Lobd 
in  Shiloh.  <^>  And  the  men  went  and 
passed  through  the  land,  and  described 
it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book, 
and  came  again  to  Joshua  to  the  host  at 
Shiloh.  (^>And  Joshua  cast  lots  for 
them  in  Shiloh  before  the  Lobd  :  and 
there  Joshua  divided  the  land  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  according  to  their 
divisions. 

m  And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  came  up  according 
to  their  families :  and  the  coast  of  their 
lot  came  forth  between  the  children  of 
Judah  and  the  children  of  Joseph. 

<^^  And  their  border  on  the  north  side 
was  from  Jordan ;  and  the  border  went 
up  to  the  side  of  Jericho  on  the  north 
side,  and  went  up  through  the  mountains 
westward;  ai^d  the  goings  out  thereof 
were  at  the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven. 
<^>  And  the  border  went  over  from 
thence  toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of  Luz, 


a  clLlSkC 
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which  18  Beth-el,  southward;  and  the 
border  descended  to  Ataroth-adar,  near 
the  hill  that  lieth  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nether  Beth-horon. 

(^*)  And  the  border  was  drawn  thence, 
and  compassed  the  comer  of  the  sea 
southwai^,  from  the  hill  that  lieth 
before  Beth-horon  southward ;  and  the 
goings  out  thereof  were  at  Kirjath-baal, 
which  18  Kirjath-jearim,  a  city  of  the 
children  of  Judah :  this  was  the  west 
quarter. 

(1*)  And  the  south  quarter  was  frx>m 
the  end  of  Kirjath  -  jearim,  and  the 
border  went  out  on  the  west,  and  went 
out  to  the  well  of  waters  of  Nephtoah : 
<^^)  and  the  border  came  down  to  the 
end  of  the  mountain  that  lieth  before 
the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and 
which  i8  m  the  valley  of  the  giants  on 
the  north,  and  descended  to  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  to  the  side  of  Jebusi  on  the 
south,  and  descended  to  En-rogel, 
(^^)  and  was  drawn  from  the  north,  and 
went  forth  to  En-shemesh,  and  went 
forth  toward  Geliloth,  which  is  over 
against  the  going  up  of  Adummim,  and 
descended  to  ^the  stone  of  Bohan  the 
son  of  Beuben,  OS)  and  passed  along 
toward  the  side  over  against  ^Arabah 


are  not  told  how  this  rule  was  carried  out  in  the  case 
of  Judah,  Ephrasm,  and  Manasseh,  who  received  their 
inheritance  nrst.  Possibly  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory 
was  surveyed  at  first  to  provide  three  large  allotments. 
The  three  trihes  might  then  cast  lots,  first  between 
Judah  and  Joseph  for  the  northern  or  southern  por- 
tions, and  then  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  for 
the  two  sections  of  the  northern  territory.  This  would 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  Num.  zxvi.  But  see  above 
(cbfl^.  zv.  1). 

The  Iithebitance  of  Benjamin. 

ai-«)  The  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 
of  Benjamin. — It  can  have  been  by  no  accident  that 
iheir  lot  came  forth  *'  between  Judah  and  Joseph."  No 
iriser  method  could  have  been  devised  to  secure  an 
united  Israel  than  thus  to  mako  Benjamin  the  link 
between  the  two  most  powerful  and  naturally  rival 
tribes.  In  the  story  of  Joseph,  the  brethren  are 
reconciled  through  the  mutual  affection  of  Judah  and 
Joseph  for  Benjamin  as  their  fatiier's  youngest  and 
best-loyed  son. 

The  position  thus  given  to  Benjamin  under  Joshua 
was  stul  further  developed  by  circumstances.  The 
tribe  was  almost  exterminated  in  the  time  of  the  judges ; 
the  survivors  were  united  in  marriage  with  women  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (P).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  although  assigned  by  Joshua  to 
Boijamin,  was  first  a  joint  possession  ot  Judah  and 
Benjamin  (1  GhroiL  viii  28,  32 ;  Judg.  i.  8,  21),  then 
the  royal  city  of  the  kin^  of  the  house  of  Judah.  The 
selection  of  the  first  kmg  of  Israel  from  Benjamin, 
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and  the  ultimate  planting  of  the  religious  and  political 
centre  of  all  the  tribes  on  the  confines  of  Juoah  and 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem,  would  haye  been  two  master- 
strokes of  policy  if  they  had  been  schemes  of  man's 
devising.  They  were  really  links  in  the  long  chain  of 
Qod*s  providential  dealing  with  the  chosen  people. 

(12)  And  their  border.— This  is  first  described 
on  the  north  side,  where  it  coincided  with  the  southern 
border  of  Ephraim.  Conder  draws  it  from  El  'Aujeh 
(sheet  zv.),  nve  miles  north  of  Jericho,  towards  Beth-el 
{Beitin),  perhaps  goin^  alonff  the  Wddy  ^Aujeh,  Beth-el 
lying  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (verse  22),  and 
so  on  to  Archi  (chap.  zvi.  2),  now  Ain  'Arik  (near  the 
top  of  sheet  zvii.),  and  thence  to  Ataroth-addar  (EcU 
Darieh),  near  Beth-horon  the  nether  {Beit-Hr-et'Tahta). 
This  line  is  from  east  to  west. 

(14)  And  the  border  was  drawn  thenoe  .  .  . 
— ^At  this  point  it  turns  southward,  and  runs  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Be^-horon  to  Kirjath-jearim  (Khur- 
bet  'Erma^  in  sheet  xvii. :  very  small,  and  not  easily 
found). 

Comer  of  the  sea.— Pfc'flrffc  Ydmy "  the  west  side.*' 

(15)  And  the  south  quarter.— Here  the  border- 
line again  turns  to  the  east,  and  runs  to  Ain  Atdn  (the 
waters  of  Nephtoah),  near  Bethlehem.  Thence  it  turns 
to  the  north-e&st,  and  follows  the  line  described  above 
(chap.  XV.  6 — 8)  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah. 

07)  The  stone  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Beuben 
must  have  been  near  the  Jordan.  Is  it  possible  that 
Bohan,  the  son  of  Beuben,  did  on  his  own  accoxmt  what 
was  done  for  tJl  Isnel  by  the  command  of  Joshua  P 
(chap.  iv.  8). 
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northward,  and  went  down  nnto  Arabali : 
^^)  and  the  border  passed  along  to  the 
side  of  Beth-hoglah  northward :  and  the 
outgoings  of  the  border  were  at  the 
north  ^baj  of  the  salt  sea  at  the  sonth 
end  of  Jordan:  this  was  the  south 
coast. 

<^>  And  Jordan  was  the  border  of  it 
on  the  east  side. 

This  was  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin,  by  the  coasts 
thereof  round  about,  according  to  their 
families. 

(2^)  Now  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  according  to  their 
families  were  Jericho,  and  Beth-hoglah, 
and  the  valley  of  Keziz,  (^^and  Beth- 
arabah,  and  Zemaraim,  and  Beth- el, 
(23)  and  Avim,  and  Parah,  and  Ophrah, 
<^)  and  Chephar-haammonai,  and  Ophni, 
and  Graba ;  twelve  cities  with  their  vil- 
lages :  (^)  Gibeon,  and  Bamah,  and 
Beeroth,  (^)and  Mupeh,  and  Chephirah, 
and  Mozah,  (^)  and  Bekem,  and  Irpeel, 
and  Taralah,  (^)  and  Zelah,  Eleph,  and 
Jebusi,  which  is  Jerusalem,  Gibeath, 
and  Kirjath ;  fourteen  cities  with  their 
villages.     This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
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children  of  Benjamin  according  to  their 
families. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— W  And  the  second 
lot  came  forth  to  Simeon,  even  for  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon  accord- 
ing to  their  families :  and  their  inherit- 
ance was  within  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Judah.  ^^  And  they  had  in 
their  inheritance  Beer-sheba,  and  Sheba, 
and  Moladah,  (^>  and  Hazar-shual,  and 
Balah,  and  Azem,  (^^  and  Eltolad,  and 
Bethul,  and  Hormah,  <^)  and  Ziklag,  and 
Beth  -  marcaboth,  and  Hazar  -  susah, 
(^)  and  Beth  -  lebaoth,  and  Sharuhen; 
thirteen  cities  and  their  villages:  (^>Ain, 
Bemmon,  and  Ether,  and  Ashan ;  four 
cities  and  their  villages :  ^>  and  all  the 
villages  that  were  round  about  these 
cities  to  BaaJath-beer,  Bamath  of  the 
south.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon  accord- 
ing to  their  families.  ^^>  Out  of  the 
portion  of  the  children  of  Judah  was 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Simeon:  for  the  part  of  the  children 
of  Judah  was  too  much  for  them : 
therefore  the  children  of  Simeon  had 


(21)  rphe  oities  of  the  tribe  of .  .  •  Benjamin.— 
The  following  are  identified :  viz.,  in  verse  21,  *Ain-e8» 
SuUan,  'Ain  Hajlah  (sheet  xviiL) ;  verse  22,  Khurhet 
ea-Sumnrah,  Beitin  (sheet  xviii.);  verse  2i3,  Fa^'ah 
(sheet  xviii.),  Taiyiheh  (sheet  xiv.) ;  verse  24,  Jeb  'a 
(sheet  xvii.). 

(22)  Beth-el  seems  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Ephnum  without  (question  when  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
was  all  bnt  extermmated.  In  the  division  of  the  king- 
doms, thone^h  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  followed  the  house 
of  Judah,  the  town  of  Bethel  was  regarded  as  part  of 
the  Idngdom  of  Israel,  and  JeroDoam's  southern 
boundary.  He  set  up  two  golden  calves,  one  in  Bethel 
and  the  other  in  Dan,  at  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  his  kingdom. 

(25)  EUJeh,  Er-Bdm,  Bireh  (all  in  sheet  xvii.). 
(28)  8h*afdt,  Kejireh,  Beit  Mizzeh   (Kefireh,    i.e., 
Kef rijeh,  sheet  xiv.) ;    the  others  are  in  sheet  xvii. 

(27)  Bdfdt  (sheet  xvii.). 

(28)  In^a,  El-Kuds,  JebVa,  Kuriet^eVanab  (all  in 
sheet  xvii.). 

(28)  Jebusiy  which  is  Jerusalem. — When  "  Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem,  which  killed  the  prophets,  and  stoned 
them  that  were  sent  unto  her,"  was  called  to  account  for 
"  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,"  the  cup 
was  found  in  Benja/min's  sack,  having  been  put  there, 
as  we  see,  bv  Joshua,  the  steward  (after  Moses)  of  the 
true  Joseph  8  house.  (See  Namee  on  the  Gates  of  Pearl 
— Benjamin,  p.  191.)  Jerusalem  is  always  thought  of 
as  the  capital  of  Judah.  Probably  few  readers  of  the 
Bible  would  answer,  if  asked  for  its  position,  that  it 
was  originally  a  Benjamite  city.  And  we  may  add  that 
no  later  vmter  than  Joshua  would  be  likely  to  have 
placed  it  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 
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XIX. 
Inhesitancb  ov  Simeon  (chap.  xix.  1—9). 

(1)  Their  inheritance  was  within  the  inherit- 
anoe  of  the  children  of  Judah. — ^The  southern  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  Judah  was  given  up  to  Simeon. 

iSee  Judges  i.  3  and  17.)  In  this  fact  a  prophecy  was 
ulfilled ;  for  the  effect  of  the  allotment  was  to  sepa- 
rate Simeon  from  the  tribes  with  whom  he  had  been 
united  in  the  journey  through  the  wildemeBS  (viz., 
Reuben  and  Gka),  who  had  cast  off  Simeon,  and  united 
themselves  with  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  instead. 
Being  also  separated  from  Levi,  Simeon  was  still 
further  isolated:  with  the  result  that  in  the  final 
separation  of  Israel  and  Judah,  after  Solomon's  death, 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  though  adhering  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes  (for  the  children  of  Simeon  were 
counted  strangere  in  Judah — 2  Ghron.  xv.  9),  was  sepa- 
ra^  from  the  territory  of  that  kingdom  by  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Thus  were  Jacob's 
words  brought  to  pass,  which  he  spoke  on  his  deaUi-bed 
regarding  Simeon  and  Levi  :  I  wiU,  divide  them  in 
Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel 

(2)  Beer-sheba. — Bir-es'seba,   Sheba  (Shema). 
(7)  Ain,  Bemmon. — Umm  er-BumSmtn. 

The  rest  of  the  cities  of  Simeon  are  not  identified 
in  Gender's  Biblical  Gazetteer,  with  the  exception  of 
Sharuhen  {Tell  eshSherVah,  north-west  of  Beer-sheba). 

(9)  The  part  of  the  children  of  Judah  waa  too 
much  for  them. — ^In  Judges  i.  we  read  that  Judah 
invoked  the  assistance  of  Simeon  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  his  inheritance,  and  also  assisted  Simeon 
to  conquer  his.  This  fact  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
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their  inheritance  within  the  inheritance 
of  them. 

(^^>  And  the  third  lot  came  up  for  the 
children  of  Zebulun  according  to  their 
families :  and  the  border  of  their  in- 
heritance was  unto  Sarid :  ^^^  and  their 
border  went  up  toward  the  sea,  and 
MaraJah,  and  reached  to  Dabbafidiieth, 
and  reached  to  the  river  that  is  before 
Jokneam ;  <^>  and  turned  from  Sarid 
eastward  toward  the  sunrising  unto 
the  border  of  Chisloth-tabor,  and  then 
goeth  out  to  Daberath,  and  goeth  up 
to  Japhia,  ^^  and  from  thence  passeth 
on  along  on  the  east  to  Gittah-hepher,  to 
Ittah-kazin,  and  goeth  out  to  Bemmon- 
*  methoar  to  Nea3i ;  ^i*)  and  the  border 
compasseth  it  on  the  north  side  to 
Hannathon :  and  the  outgoings  thereof 
are  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el:  ^^^  and 
Kattathy  and  Nahallaly  and  Shimron, 
and  Idalah,   and  Beth-lehem :    twelve 
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cities  with  their  villages.  ^^)  This  is 
the  inheritance  of  the  diildren  of  Zebu- 
lun according  to  their  families,  these 
cities  with  their  villages. 

(^7)  Aind  the  fourth  lot  came  out  to 
Issachar,  for  the  children  of  Issachar 
according  to  their  families.  (^®)  And 
their  border  was  toward  Jezreel,  and 
Chesulloth,  and  Shunem,  (^^)  and  Ha^ 
phraim,  and  Shihon,  and  Anaharath, 
(90)  and  Babbith,  and  Kishion,  and  Abez, 
(^)  and  Bemeth,  and  En-gannim,  and 
En-haddahy  and  Beth-pazzez ;  (^)  and 
the  coast  reacheth  to  Tabor,  and  Sha- 
hazimah,  and  Beth-shemesh ;  and  the 
outgoings  of  their  border  were  at 
Jordan:  sixteen  cities  with  their 
villages.  ^®)  This  is  the  inheritance  of 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Issachar 
according  to  their  families,  the  cities 
and  their  villages. 

(M)  And  the  fifth  lot  came  out  for  the 


conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  and  shows  that  when 
his  work  was  done,  something  was  still  left  for  the 
individnal  tribes  to  do. 

The  Bobdbb  ov  Zebulun. 

(10)  The  third  lot  .  •  .  for  the  children  of 
Zebulun  .  .  .  Sarid  (Syriac,  Asdodi ;  LXX.,  Seclcfonk) 
ahonld  be  apparently  spelt  with  consonants  s,  B,  D.  It  is 
identified  as  Tell  Shaaud  (sheet  viii.).  From  this  point  a 
line  is  drawn  westward  (past  ATdlul,  sheet  v.)  to  JoKneam 
{TeU  Keimunt  same  sheet),  a  place  at  the  south-east  end 
of  the  Garmel  ridge.  This  is  the  south  boundary.  We 
may  note  that  it  does  not  touch  the  sea,  but  leaves  room 
for  the  territory  of  Asher  to  interpose  (comp.  chap, 
xvii.  10, 11).  Returning  to  Sarid,  the  boundary  is  next 
(▼erse  12)  drawn  eastmrd  to  Ghisloth-tabor  {Iksdl, 
sheet  vL),  Daberath  {Dahurieh,  sheet  vi.),  Japhia  (Tdfa, 
sheet  Y.),  Gittah-hepher  {El-Mesh-hed,  sheet  vi.). 

(IS)  And  goeth  up  to  Japhia.— Better,  arid  had 
gems  up  to  /ap^uL  which  lies  west  of  the  two  places  pre- 
Tionsly  named.  Daberath  is  the  south-east  boundary. 
£l.Mesh-hed  lies  north  of  this. 

(13)  Bemmon-methoar  to  Neah.-- Better,  JBem- 
mon  thai  stretcheth  to  Neah,  Remmon  is  identified  as 
JBufnmdneh,  due  north  of  Gittah.hepher  (sheet  vi.). 

(U)  Hannathon  (Kefir-' Andn,  sheet  ix.)  is  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  boundary.  The  valley  (rayine)  of 
Jiphthah-el  (God's  opening)  seems  to  l>e  the  gorge 
running  south-west  from  the  north  of  Hannathon  to- 
wards xhe  plain. 

(15)  l|-ahallal.--('^tn  MahU,  sheet  ri.). 

Shimron. — (Simiimieh,  west  of  Nazareth,  sheet  y.). 

Idalfikh. — {El  Huwdrah,  a  ruin  just  south  of  Bethle- 
hem, sheet  y.). 

Beth-lehem. — (Beit-Ldhm,  sheet  y.).  It  seems 
right  to  refer  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem  (Judges  zii.  8, 10) 
to  this  town.  The  other  Bethlehem  is  called  in 
Judges  and  Buth,  Bethlehem- Judah ;  and  in  Micah, 
Bewlehem-Ephratah  (Judges  xyii.  7.  xix.  1 ;  Buth 
i.  1;  Micah  y.  2).  Bethlehem. Judan  is  designated 
Bethlehem  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it 
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for  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun  {e.g,,  Buth  i.  19,  and  1  Sam. 
xyi  4). 

Twelve  cities. — ^Ittah-kazin,  Neah,  Dabbasheth, 
and  Kattath  haye  not  been  identified,  and  they  may  not 
all  be  names  of  towns. 

(17)  The  fourth  lot  ...  to  Issachar. — These 
two  tribes  were  located  next  to  the  house  of  Joseph  on 
the  north.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Issachar  and 
Zebulun  had  been  associated  with  Judah  to  form  the 
same  camp  and  division  of  the  army  in  the  wilderness. 
This  association,  lasting  forty  years,  must  haye  created 
many  lies  between  these  two  tribes  and  their  leader 
JudaL  It  was  no  ordinaxy  wisdom  that  placed  the 
descendants  of  Bachel  (Sjphraim,  Benjamin,  and 
Manasseh)  between  Judah  on  the  south  and  Judah's 
two  associates  on  the  north — to  cement  the  union  of  all 
Israel,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  preyent  discord. 

With  regard  to  Judah  and  Zebulun,  it  is  noticeable 
that  we  find  their  union  reproduced  in  the  earthly 
history  of  our  Lord.  Mary,  who  was  of  the  house  of 
Dayid,  and  Joseph  of  the  same  linea«;e,  are  found  dwell- 
ing in  Nazareth,  in  the  tribe  of  &bulun.  Thus  the 
north  and  the  south  idike  had  "  part  in  Dayid,"  and 
inheritance  in  David's  Son.  There  is  a  Bethlehem 
(verse  15)  in  Zebulun  as  well  as  in  Judah.  The  name 
IB  not  f  oxmd  in  any  other  tribe. 

(18)  Zenn  (sheet  viii.),  Iksal  (sheet  vi.),  8'tllem  (sheet 
ix.). 

(19)  El  Farriyeh  (sheet  jrl),  JEn-N'oMrah  (sheet  ix., 
near  Endor). 

m  Bdba  (sheet  xii.),  El  Beida  (sheet  v.). 

(21)  Er-Bameh  (sheet  xi.),  Jentn  (sheet  viii.),  K^r~ 
addn  (sheet  viii.). 

(22)  Tabor  (P  Dehwrieh,  sheet  vi.).  Beth-shemesh 
{*Ain  Esh'Shenuiyeh,  near  Beih-shean).  The  rest  are 
not  identified.  Of  these  places,  Shunem  and  Jezreel 
are  famous  in  later  history :  Shunem  especially  in  the 
story  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv.). 

(24)  Theflfthlot  •  .  .  f or  .  .  .  Asher  .  .  . 
(and  verse  32)  the  sixth  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  NaphtaU. 
— ^Asher  and  Naphtali  had  been  associated  with  Dan  in 
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JOSHUA,  XIX. 


and  of  NaphUdL 


tribe  of  the  children  of  Asher  according 
to  their  fiiimilies.  ^^^  And  their  border 
was  Helkath,  and  Hali^  and  Beten,  and 
Achshaph,  (^>  and  Alammelech^  and 
Amad,  and  Misheal ;  and  reacheth  to 
Carmel  westward,  and  to  Shihor-libnath; 
<27)  and  tumeth  toward  the  sunrising  to 
Beth-dagon,  and  reacheth  to  Zebulon, 
and  to  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el  toward 
the  north  side  of  Beth-emek,  and  Neiel, 
and  goeth  out  to  Cabnl  on  the  left 
hand,  (^)  and  Hebron,  and  Rehob,  and 
Hammon,  and  Eanah,  even  nnto  great 
Zidon ;  (®^  and  then  the  coast  tnmeth 
to  Bamah,  and  to  the  strong  city  ^Tyre; 
and  the  coast  tumeth  to  Hosah;  and 
the  outgoings  thereof  are  at  the  sea 
from  the  coast  to  Achzib :  <*)  XJmmah 
also,  and  Aphek,  and  Behob :  twenty 
and  two  cities  with  their  villages. 
<^^)  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
of  the  children  of  Asher  according  to 
their  families,  these  cities  with  their 
villages. 


1  Heb..  Twcfr. 


m  The  sixth  lot  came  out  to  the 
children  of  Naphtali,  even  for  the 
children  of  Naphtali  according  to  their 
families.  ^^^  And  their  coast  was  from 
Heleph,  from  Allon  to  Zaanannim,  and 
Adami,  Nekeb,  and  Jabneel,  unto 
Lakum;  and  the  outgoings  thereof 
were  at  Jordan :  <^)  and  then  the  coast 
tumeth  westward  to  Aznoth-tabor,  and 
goeth  out  from  thence  to  Hukkok,  and 
reacheth  to  Zebulun  on  the  south  side, 
and  reacheth  to  Asher  on  the  west  side, 
and  to  Judah  upon  Jordan  toward  the 
sunrising.  (^^  And  the  fenced  cities 
are  Ziddim,  Zer,  and  Hammath,  Bak- 
kath,  and  Chinnereth,  <^)  and  Adamah, 
and  Bamah,  and  Hazor,  (^  and  Kedesh, 
and  Edrei,  and  En-hazor,  ^^^  and  Iron, 
and  Migdal-el,  Horem,  and  Beth-anath, 
and  Beth-shemesh;  nineteen  cities  with 
their  villages.  <^^  This  is  the  inheritance 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  NaphtaU 
according  to  their  families,  the  cities 
and  their  villages. 


the  exodus,  and  with  him  had  encamped  on  the  north  side 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  had  brought  up  the  rear.  These 
two,  each  dissociated  from  his  own  brother  (viz.,  Asher 
from  Grad  and  Naphtali  from  Dan),  are  paired  toeether 
in  their  inheritance  in  Palestine  (comp.  Naphtiui  and 
Manasseh  in  Bev.  vii.,  and  see  Names  on  the  Grates  of 
Pearl,  pp.  199,  200).  The  tribe  of  Asher  was  more 
akin  to  the  house  of  Judah,  for  Zilpah,  the  mother  of 
Asher,  was  Leah's  handmaid ;  and  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali to  the  house  of  Joseph,  for  Bilhah,  Naphtab's 
mother,  was  Bachel's  handmaid.  But  in  all  cases  the  lot 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  seems  to  have  fallen  in 
such  a  way  as  to  favour  the  construction  of  a  united 
Israel — ^a  Dodscaphvlon,  to  use  St.  Paul's  word — an 
.organised  body  oi  twelve  tribes. 

(25)  Their  border. — The  border  of  Asher  on  the 
west  is  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  east  of  Asher  lies 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  but  most  of  tiie  towns  named 
in  these  verses  Be  weU  within  the  territory  of  Ae^er. 
The  northern  end  of  the  territory  of  this  tribe  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  for  it  reaches 
"  unto  great  Zidon  "  (verse  28).  The  soutiiem  boundary 
is  said  to  be  Carmel  (verse  26),  but  no  torjon  is  identified 
south  of  Cabul  {K<Ml,  south-east  of  AkJcah,  sheet  v.). 

The  towns  identified  are  as  follows : — 

(25)  El  B'aneh,  ELYasif  or  Kefr  Tasif  (sheet  iii.). 

<^)  KhwrheUUAmud,  and  M'aUUh  (P  Kh.-Mu8lih) 
(sheet  iii.). 

Shihor-libnath  (river  of  glass),  the  river  Belus 
(sheet  v.). 

<27)  Beth-dagon  ( TeU-'DaiiJc),  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Belus. 

Weiel.— (F'^r^n,  sheet  v.). 

Cabul.— {Zo^Z,  south-east  of  AJckaJi,  sheet  v.). 

(28)  Hebron.— (ilftdon,  Kh..Ahdeh,  sheet  iii.).  Ham- 
mon (El  Hama,  sheet  iii.\ 

Kanah  (south-east  ol  Tyre,  sheet  i.). 

(29)  Tyre.-n(c«-fif«*r,  sheet  i.}.  Hosah  {'Ozziyeh, 
aheet  i).   Achzib  (es-Zib,  sheet  iiL,  on  the  coast).    (See 


Josh.  XV.  44  for  another  place  of  same  name.)  XJmmah 
(Kh.'Almah,  north  of  Achzib). 

(S3)  And  their  ooast  was  . .  .  — ^This  verse  is  thus 
translated  by  Conder,  "  Their  coast  was  from  Heleph 
and  the  Plain  of  Bitzanannim  and  Adami,  Nekeb,  and 
Jabneel,  unto  Lakum,  and  the  outgoings  were  at  Jordan." 

The  east  border  of  the  tribe  ib  Joraan,  including  the 
waters  of  Merom  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  tribe  of 
Issachar  on  the  south,  and  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and 
Asher  on  the  west,  are  conterminous  with  Naphtali. 

The  places  mentioned  are  identified  as  follows : — 

Heleph. —  (Beit  Lif,  sheet  iv.).  The  plain  of 
Bitzanannim  (Kh,'Be8SiMn,  sheet  vi.).  Adami  (Kh,- 
Admuih,  sheet  ix.) :  this  is  the  southernmost  of  all  the 
towns  named.  Nekeb  (Kh.'8eiyddeh,  sheet  vL).  Jab- 
neel (Yemma,  sheet  v.).  All  the  above  places,  except 
Heleph,  lie  near  the  Sea  of  Gkdilee,  on  the  south-west 
side. 

(34)  Hnkkok  (YaMJe,  sheet  vi.),  in  the  same  region 
as  the  above,  but  a  little  further  north,  near  the  norUi- 
east  boundazT  of  Zebulun.  Of  Judah  upon  Jordan  we 
can  say  nothmg  with  certainty. 

(85)  The  fenced  oities.-^bserve  the  protection  of 
the  northern  border  by  fortresses.  Ziddmi  (Hattin), 
Hammath  (HanMndmh  Tabartya),  Biakkath  (IHberias), 
and  Chinnereth  (not  identified,  but  giving  a  name  to  iho 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  therefore  evidently  close  by),  are  all 
in  sheet  vL,  near  the  lake. 

(30,37)  Adamah  (Ed-Ddmeh,  ?Daiinah,  sheet  vi.), 
Bamah  (BdmeK),  Hazor  CSad%reh\  Kedesh  (Zodes), 
Edrei  (Y^aier), En-hazor  (Haaireh),  andiron (i^aru'tn), 
are  all  in  sheet  iv.,  north  of  the  above.  The  town,  of 
Hazor  has  been  variously  identified  b^  previous  writers, 
but  Conder  expresses  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  Hadireli, 
which  certainly  occupies  a  commanding  position  above 
a  stream  that  flows  into  Lake  Merom. 

(38)  Migdal-el  and  Horem  are  identified  as  Kk.- 
Mweidil  and  Hdrah  on  sheet  ii.,  further  north  again  ; 
and  Beth-anath  as  *A%natha  (sheet  iv.). 
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The  Lot  of  Ban. 


JOSHUA,    XIX. 


They  Take  Leshem, 


<^J  And  the  seventh  lot  came  out  for 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan  accord- 
ing to  their  fiainilies.  ^^^  And  the  coast 
of  their  inheritance  was  Zorah,  and 
Eshtaol,  and  Ir-shemesh,  ^^^  and  Sha- 
alabbin,  and  Ajalon,  and  Jethkh, 
<^  and  Elon,  and  Thimnathah,  and 
Ekron,  <^)  and  Eltekeh,  and  Gibbethon, 
and  Baalath,  (^)  and  Jehud,  and  Bene- 
berak,  and  6ath-rimmon,  <*^)  and  Me- 
jarkon,  and  fiakkon,  witii  the  border 
*  before  ^  Japho.  ^^^  And  the  coast  of 
the  children  of  Dan  went  out  too  little 
for  them :  therefore  the  children  of  Dan 


I  Or,  ovtr  agabuL 


S  Or.Joppa;  Aots 
9.  ML 


a  Jodg.  1&  SB. 


went  up  to  fight  against  Leshem,  and 
took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and  dwelt 
therein,  and  called  Leshem, '  Dan,  after 
the  name  of  Dan  their  father.  <*®>  This 
is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Dan  according  to  their 
families,  these  cities  with  their  villages. 
(4»)  'When  they  had  made  an  end  of 
dividing  the  land  for  inheritance  by 
their  coasts,  the  children  of  Israel  gave 
an  inheritajice  to  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  among  them :  (^>  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  they  gave  him  the 


(40)  The  seventh  lot .  .  .  of  the  ohildren  of 
Dan. — ^Dan  was  the  most  numerous  tribe,  next  to 
Jodah,  in  each  census  taiken  dnrinff  the  exodus.  (See 
Num.  L  and  zxvi.)  This  tribe  had  also  had  a  post  of 
honour  in  being  commander  of  the  rear-goard  during 
the  march.  A  similar  post  is  here  assigned  to  Dan 
in  Palestine,  viz.,  next  to  Judah,  on  the  side  of  the 
Philistine  territory.  The  Phitistines  were  tiie  most 
powerful  and  warlike  of  the  unconquered  nations  of 
Palestine.  The  wisdom  of  guarding  Israel  on  their 
frontier  by  the  two  strongest  of  the  mbes  is  manifest. 
It  was  Sunson,  a  Danite,  who  beean  to  deliver  Israel 
from  them,  and  David  completed  the  work.  Though 
there  were  Philistine  wars  in  the  time  of  the  later 
kings,  they  never  had  dominion  over  Israel  after  David's 
tme. 

(41)  And  the  coast  •  .  .—Zorah  and  Eshtaol, 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  had  been  orig^inaUy  assigned  to 
Jndah  (chap.  xv.  33) ;  so  also  Ekron.  But  it  is  not 
dear  whether  they  are  mentioned  here  as  marking  the 
border  of  Dan  and  Judah,  or  actually  in  the  territory 
of  the  former.  However,  Dan  is  wedged  in,  as  it  were, 
between  the  powerful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim, 
the  unconquered  Philistines,  and  the  sea.  It  is  not 
sarpnBang  that  their  coast  "went  out  from  them" 
(verse  47)  when  it  was  partly  unconquered,  partly  taken 
xrorn  other  tribes  in  the  first  instance.  Gonder  says  it 
was  carved  out  of  the  country  of  EphraiuL 

(41—46)    All  the  towns  mentionea  here  are  identified 
by  Gonder. 
Zorah — Sur^ah 
lEahiaol—Eshu^a 
Ir-^hemesh — Ain  Shames 
81uaAM)m--8elbU 
Ajalon — Tdlo 
Jethkh— (Buin)  Beit  Tid 

Thimnatibah—CRuin)  aWne^   jblieetxiv. 
£kron-(.iit;ir,  sheet  /  Gtibbethon-(jGri&&ia^,  sheet  xiv.) 

xri.)  \  Baalath— (J?e2atn,  sheet  xiv.) 

Jehud — EUYehttdiyeh      \  at,    i  .*•• 
Bene-berak-Iim  Aroifc    |  Sheet  xui. 

For  Gath-rimmon,  Gonder  suggests  Gkth ;  but  this 
he  identifies  with  TetLes-Safi,  wmch  is  well  withiu  the 
territory  of  Judah  (to  the  south  of  sheet  xvi.). 

Me-jarkon,  "  the  yellow  water,"  is  thought  to  be  the 
li-rer  'Atyeh  (sheet  xiii.),  and  BaJckon,  TetLer-Bahkeit, 
to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  it.  Japho  is  Jaffa,  on 
the  same  sheet. 

(^)  And  the  ooast  of  the  ohildren  of  Dan 
-went  oat  too  little  for  them.— The  words  "too 


Are  all  in  sheet  xvii. 


little"  are  not  in  the  original;  and  it  seems  better 
to  translate  literally :  Ana  the  coast  of  the  children 
of  Dam,  went  out  from  them — i.e.,  their  territory  was 
partly  re-conquered  by  the  Philistines.  Something 
similar  seems  to  have  occurred  in  several  districts  of 
the  country.  The  Israelites  not  taking  advantage  of 
the  impression  produced  by  Joshua's  great  victories  to 
occupy  the  territoiy  assigned  to  them,  the  nations  of 
Ganaan  re.possessed  themselves  of  their  former  abodes, 
and  held  them  against  Israel.  The  Philistines  are 
expressly  sud  to  have  been  left  to  prove  Israel.  Joshua 
was  not  permitted  to  exterminate  them.  And  although 
Dan  ana  Judah,  numerically  the  two  strongest  of 
all  the  tribes  (both  in  the  census  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
and  at  Sinai),  were  placed  next  to  the  Philistines,  and 
had  the  task  of  conquering  that  nation  assigned  to 
them,  still  it  was  not  effected.  We  read  in  Judges  i., 
"The  Amorites  forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the 
mountains,  for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to  come 
down  into  the  valley." 

Hence  the  Danites,  instead  of  attaddng  the  Philis- 
tines  and  Amorites  in  their  inheritance,  preferred  to 
fonn  a  new  settlement  in  the  north,  and  put  to  the 
sword  "  a  people  quiet  and  secure,"  who  "  nad  no  de. 
Uverer,"  rather  than  "  run  with  patience  the  race  set 
before  them."  They  were  not  minded  to  resist  unto 
blood,  strivinj^  against  their  foes.  (See  the  narratiTe 
in  Judges  xviii.,  especially  verses  27  and  28.) 

(40, 5^  When  they  had  made  an  end .  • .  gave 
an  inheritance  to  Joshua  .  .  .  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Iiord  they  gave  him  the  city 
which  he  asked,  even  Timnath-serah  in  mount 
Ephraim  {Kefr  Edria,  sheet  xiv.). — Historically 
and  typically  the  fact  is  noticeable,  (a)  Historically. 
Joshua  waited  for  his  own  inheritance  until  the  last. 
He  sought  not  his  own  interest,  but  that  of  the  people. 
He  asked  no  kingdom  for  himself  or  his  family,  only  a 
ci^,  which  he  built,  and  dwelt  therein.  (6)  Typ^<^^7' 
"  They  gave  him  the  city  which  he  asked,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord."  What  does  this  mean  in  the 
case  of  the  true  Joshua  P  "Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give 
thee  the  nations  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."  He  must  reign 
till  Gk>d  hath  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  He  take  His  own  personal  in- 
heritance, and  be  subject  to  Him  that  put  all  things 
under  Him.  Timnath-serah  means  an  abundant  portions 
a  portion  of  abundance.  Though  smah,  it  was  er»ough 
for  Joshua.  It  will  be  eno"ig*->.  for  his  Antitype,  when 
"  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  be  satisfiea," 
It  is  afterwards  called  Timnath-heres,  the  portion  of 
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JOSHUA,  XX. 


C%lit8  of  Refuge 


city  which  he  asked,  &oefn,  'Timnath- 
serah  in  mount  Ephraim :  and  he  bmlt 
the  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 

(51)  *  These  are  the  inheritances,  which 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
divided  for  an  inheritance  by  lot  in 
Shiloh  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  So 
they  made  an  end  of  dividing  the  country. 

CHAPTER  XX.— W  The  Lobd  also 
spake  unto  Joshua,  saying,  ^^^  Speak  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  '^Appoint 
out  for  you  cities  of  refuge,  whereof  I 
spake  unto  you  by  the  hand  of  Moses : 
(8;  that  the  slayer  that  Idlleth  any  person 
unawares  wnd  unwittingly  may  flee 
thither :  and  they  shall  be  your  refuge 
from  the  avenger  of  blood,  f*)  And  when 
he  that  doth  flee  unto  one  of  those  cities 
shall  stand  at  the  entering  of  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  shall  declare  his  cause 
in  the  ears  of  the  elders  of  that  city, 
they  shall  take  him  mto  the  city  unto 
them,  and  give  him  a  place,  tnat  he 
may  dwell  among  them.  <^)  And  if  the 
avenger  of  blood  pursue  after  him,  then 


a  cii.s4.aa 
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'  they  shall  not  deliver  the  slayer  up  into 
his  hand ;  because  he  smote  his  neigh- 
bour unwittingly,  and  hated  him  not 
beforetime.  ^^  And  he  shall  dwell  in 
that  city,  until  he  stand  before  the  con- 
gregation for  judgment,  and,  ''until  the 
death  of  the  high  priest  that  shall  be  in 
those  days:  then  shall  the  slayer  return^ 
and  come  unto  his  own  ciiy,  and  unto 
his  own  house,  unto  the  city  itom, 
whence  he  fled. 

^  And  they  ^appointed  Kedesh  in 
Galilee  in  mount  Naphtali,  and  Shechem 
in  mount  Ephraim,  and  Kirjath-arba^ 
which  is  Hebron,  in  the  mountain  of 
Judah.  ^  And  on  the  other  side 
Jordan  by  Jericho  eastward,  they  as- 
signed 'Bezer  in  the  wilderness  upon 
the  plain  out  of  the  tribe  of  Eeuben, 
and  Bamoth  in  Gilead  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Gud,  and  Gk)lan  in  Bashan  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  t^>  These  were  the 
cities  appointed  for  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  that  so- 
joumeth  among  them,  that  whosoever 
killeth  any  person  at  unawares  might 
flee  thither,  and  not  die  by  the  hand  of 
the  avenger  of  blood,  until  he  stood 
before  the  congregation. 


ili>e  Bun,  "  His  goixkg  forth  is  from  the  end  of  heaven, 
and  his  circnit  onto  the  ends  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing 
hid  from  the  heat  thereof." 

The  Inhebitance  of  Levi. 

(a)  Six  cities  of  refage  (chap.  xx.). 
(6)  Forty-two  other  cities  (cnap.  xxi.). 

(a)  The  Cities  of  Bbfuoe. 

(2)  Appoint  out  for  you  cities  of  reftige.— 
The  kw  in  Num.  xxxv.  appointed  that  the  Levites 
should  have  (verse  6)  six  cities  of  lefoge,  and  forty- 
two  others.  This  connection  is  not  always  observed, 
but  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  institution  hero 
described.  The  law  of  the  cities  of  refiu^e  is  given  in 
full  in  Num.  xxxv.  and  Deut.  xix.  (^e  Notes  on 
those  passages.) 

(6)  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest.— The 
fact  is  familiar,  and  the  meaning  appears  to  be  this : 
Man  being  the  image  of  Qod,  all  offences  against 
the  person  of  man  are  offences  against  his  Maker,  and 
the  shedding  of  man's  blood  is  the  greatest  of  such 
offences.  "  The  blood  defileth  the  land,  and  the  land 
cannot  be  cleansed  of  Uie  blood  that  is  shed  therein 
but  by  the  blood  of  him  who  shed  it"  (Num.  xxxv.  33). 
If,  however,  the  man-slayer  did  not  intend  to  shed  the 
blood  of  his  neighbour,  he  is  not  worthy  of  death,  and 
the  Divine  mercy  provides  a  inciter  wherein  he  may 
still  live  without  offence  to  the  Divine  Majesty.  Such 
a  shelter  is  the  city  of  refuge,  a  city  of  priests  or 
Levites,  whose  office  was  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
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children  of  Israel,  to  shield  their  brethren  from  the 
danger  they  incurred  by  the  dweUing  of  Jehovah 
in  the  midst  of  them,  "  dweUing  among  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  undeanness."  Hence  the  man-slayer 
must  always  remain,  as  it  were,  under  the  shaaow 
of  the  sin-bearing  priest  or  Levite,  that  he  might  live, 
and  not  die  for  the  innocent  blood  which  he  had  un* 
intentionally  shed.  But  how  could  the  death  of  the 
high  priest  set  him  free  P  Because  the  hi^  priest 
was  the  representative  of  the  whole  nation.  What  the 
Levites  were  to  all  Israel,  what  the  priests  were  to  the 
Levites,  that  the  high  priest  was  to  the  priests,  and 
through  IJiem  to  the  nation :  the  individual  sin-bearer 
for  aU.  Lito  his  hands  came  year  by  vear  "  all  the 
iniquitiea  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  trans^ 
gressums  in  all  their  sine"  and  he  presented  a  sin- 
offering  for  all. 

While  the  high  priest  still  lived  he  would  still  be 
lepaUy  tainted  with  this  load  of  sin,  for  the  law  pro- 
mdee  no  forgiveness  for  a  priest.  But  "he  that  is  dead  is 
justified  from  sin,"  and  at  his  death  the  load  which  was 
laid  on  the  high  priest  mi^ht  be  held  to  have  passed 
from  him,  for  he  luid  paid  uie  last  debt  a  man  can  pay 
on  earth.  But  the  nigh  priest  being  justified,  the 
sinners  whom  he  represents  are  justified  also,  and 
therefore  the  man-slayers  go  free.  The  sentence  we 
have  often  heard  in  the  explanation  of  this  fact,  "  Our 
High  Priest  can  never  die,"  is  beside  the  mark,  for  if 
He  could  never  die,  we  must  always  remain  marked 
criminals,  in  a  species  of  restraint.  Bather  let  us  sar. 
He  has  died,  having  borne  our  sins  in  His  own  body 
on  the  tree,  that  we  may  be  free  to  serve  Him,  not  in. 
guilt  and  dread  and  bondage,  but  in  liberty  and  life. 


The  Cities  of 
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CHAPTEE  XXI.  — Ci)  Then  came 
near  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Levites  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  and 
unto  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  unto 
the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Israel;  (^>  and  they 
spake  unto  them  at  Shiloh  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  saying,  'The  Lobd  com- 
manded by  the  lu^d  of  Moses  to  give 
US  cities  to  dwell  in,  with  the  suburbs 
thereof  for  our  cattle.  (S)And  the 
children  of  Israel  gave  unto  the  Levites 
out  of  their  inheritance,  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lobd,  these  cities  and 
their  suburbs. 

(*>  And  the  lot  came  out  for  the 
ftmilies  of  the  Xohathites:  and  the 
children  of  Aaron  the  priest,  which  were 
of  the  Levites,  had  by  lot  out  of  the 
tiibe  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, thirteen  cities.  (^  And  the  rest 
of  the  children  of  Xohath  had  by  lot 
out  of  the  fiunilies  of  the  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and 
out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  ten 
cities. 

W  And  the  children  of  Gershon  had 
by  lot  out  of  the  &milies  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  out 
of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Bashan, 
thirteen  cities. 

CO  The  children  of  Merari  by  their 
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families  had  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ileuben, 
and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Grad,  and  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  twelve  cities. 

<8)  And  the  children  of  Israel  gave  by 
lot  unto  the  Levites  these  cities  with 
their  suburbs,  as  the  Lobd  commanded 
by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

W  And  they  gave  out  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon,  these 
cities  which  are  h^e  ^mentioned  by 
name,  <^^>  which  the  children  of  Aaron, 
hevng  of  the  families  of  the  Eohathites, 
who  were  of  the  children  of  Levi,  had : 
for  their's  was  the  first  lot.  (ii)And 
they  gave  them  'the  city  of  Arbathe 
father  of  Anak,  which  city  is  Hebron,  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judah,  vriith  the 
suburbs  thereof  round  about  it.  ^^^  But 
the  fields  of  the  city,  and  the  villages 
thereof,  gave  they  to  *  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  for  his  possession.  (^)  Thus 
they  gave  to  the  children  of  Aaron  the 
priest  Hebron  vdth  her  suburbs,  to  he 
a  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer ;  and 
Libimh  with  her  suburbs,  ^*^  and  Jattir 
with  her  suburbs,  and  Eshtemoa  with 
her  suburbs,  ^^^and  Holon  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Debir  with  her  suburbs, 
(10)  and  Ain  with  her  suburbs,  and  Juttah 
vdth  her  suburbs,  arid  Beth-shemesh 
with  her  suburbs;  nine  cities  out  of 
those  two  tribes.  (i'')And  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,    Gibeon  with    her 


XXI. 
(&)  Thb  Rest  of  the  LEvmoAL  Cities. 

(2)  Suburbs.— The  extent  of  these  is  described  in 
Nam.  XXXV.    (See  on  that  passage.) 

(*-«)  The  order  of  the  distribation — ^viz.,  (1)  to 
priests,  (2)  to  Kohathites,  (3)  to  Gershonites,  (4)  to 
Merarites — ^is  in  strict  agreement  with  the  order  of 
priority  observed  in  the  exodns.  In  the  camp  of  Israel 
there  were  two  squares  sorroonding  the  tabernacle:  an 
inner  square  of  priests  and  Levites,  an  outer  square  of 
tlie  tribes  of  Israel,  three  on  each  side.  The  inner 
square  was  arranged  thus:— The  priests,  with  Moses 
and  Aiuron,  on  &e  east,  by  the  entrance  of  the 
tAbemade;  the  Kohathites  on  the  south,  the  Gkr- 
ahonites  on  the  west,  and  the  Merarites  on  the 
north.  On  the  march  the  priests  were  the  chief 
officers  of  this  portion  of  the  army.  The  Kohathites 
carried  the  sacred  vessels,  the  Gershonites  the  curtains 
and  yarions  fabrics  of  the  tent  and  tabernacle,  and  the 
Merarites  the  bars  and  boards.  When  they  received 
their  inheritances  in  Palestine,  the  same  relative  order 
preserved. 


Ikhebitancb  of  the  Pbiests  (verses  9 — 19). 

(^)  Out  of  the  tribe  of  .  .  .  Judah  .  .  .  and 
Simeon ;  and  <i7>  out  of  the  tribe  of  Bexgamin. 
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— It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (viz.,  Ain,  verse  16), 
all  the  priestly  dtiee  are  so  arranged  as  to  fall  uUu 
mately  within  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Jerusalem,  the  cifr  which  the  Lord  had 
chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  put  His  name 
there.  The  Levites  also  left  their  cities  and  their 
suburbs  in  the  reigpa  of  Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  14),  and 
came  over  to  Judah.  But  the  fact  that  all  the  priests, 
with  the  trifling  exception  noted  above,  were  already 
settled  in  that  kingdom,  must  have  been  a  great  attrac- 
tion. 

When  these  facts  are  observed,  it  is  hardly  possible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  undesiKned  agreement  be- 
tween the  Book  of  Joshua  and  the  later  historv,  as  well 
as  with  the  Divine  foresight  which  arranged  the  distri- 
bution of  the  people  thus. 

03)  Hebron  (El  KhalU), 

W  Jattir  {AUirl 

Eshtemoa  (Es  SemH^a), 

(15)  Debir.— Probably  identical  with  the  town  of  this 
name  in  chap.  xv.  49  (Edh.  Dhdhertyeh),  south-west  of 
Hebron. 

(16)  Juttah  (Tuttah). 
Beth-shemesh  (Ain  Shemes), 
a7)  Gibeon  (^  Ji6). 
Gtoba  (Jeb'a). 
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suburbs,  Geba  with  lier  suburbs,  (^^^Ana- 
thoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Ahnon 
with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities.  ^^)  All 
the  cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron,  the 
priests,  were  thirteen  cities  with  their 
suburbs. 

(20)  And  the  families  of  the  children  of 
Kohath,  the  Levites  which  remained  of 
the  children  of  Kohath,  even  they  had 
the  cities  of  their  lot  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.  (^i)  Yqv  they  gave  them 
Shechem  with  her  suburbs  in  mount 
Ephraim,  to  he  2b  city  of  refuge  for  the 
slayer;  and  Grezer  with  her  suburbs, 
(22)  and  Kibzaim  with  her  suburbs,  and 
Beth-horon  with  her  suburbs;  four  cities. 
(28)  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Eltekeh 
with  her  suburbs,  Gibbethon  with  her 
suburbs,  (24)  Aijalon  with  her  suburbs, 
Gath-rimmon  with  her  suburbs;  four 
cities.  (2*)  And  out  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  Tanach  with  her  suburbs, 
and  Gath-rimmon  with  her  suburbs; 
two  cities.  (26)^11  the  cities  were  ten 
with  their  suburbs  for  the  families  of 
the  children  of  Kohath  that  remained. 

(27)  And  unto  the  children  of  Gershon, 
of  the  families  of  the  Levites,  out  of 
the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  they 
gave  Gt)lan  in  Bashan  with  her  suburbs, 
tohe2i  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer ;  and 
Beesh-terah  with  her  suburbs;    two 


cities.  (28)  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char,  Elshon  with  her  suburbs,  Dabareh 
with  her  suburbs,  (2^)  Jarmuth  with  her 
suburbs,  En-gannim  with  her  suburbs ; 
four  cities.  <*)  And  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Mishal  with  her  suburbs,  Abdon 
with  her  suburbs,  (^^)  Helkath  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Behob  with  her  suburbs ; 
four  cities.  W  And  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  Kedesh  in  Galilee  with  her 
suburbs,  to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
slayer;  and  Hammoth-dor  with  her 
suburbs,  and  Kartan  with  her  suburbs ; 
three  cities.  (^)  All  the  cities  of  the 
Gershonites  according  to  their  families 
were  thirteen  cities  with  their  suburbs. 

(^)  And  unto  the  families  of  the 
children  of  Merari,  the  rest  of  the 
Levites,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
Jokneam  with  her  suburbs,  and  Kartah 
with  her  suburbs,  (^)  Dimnah  with  her 
suburbs^  Nahakl  with  her  suburbs ;  four 
cities.  (^)  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Eeuben, 
Bezer  with  her  suburbs,  and  Jahazak 
with  her  suburbs,  (^  Kedemoth  with 
her  suburbs,  and  Mephaath  with  her 
suburbs;  four  cities.  (^And  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  Eamoth  in  Gilead  with 
her  suburbs,  to  be  s,  city  of  refuge  for 
the  slayer;  and  Mahanaim  with  her 
suburbs,  (^^  Heshbon  with  her  suburbs, 
Jazer  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities  in 


(18)  Anathoth  {'Andta), 
Almon  i'Ahnit). 

(20)  The  children  of  Kohath  .  .  .  had  the 
cities  ,-  •  •  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.— 
In  this  instance  the  most  hononred  among  the  families 
of  the  Levites  (after  the  house  of  Aaron)  is  grouped 
with  the  tribe  next  in  honour  after  Judah.  The  tribes 
of  Dan  and  Manasseh  (verses  23 — 25)  also  were  highly 
honoured,  as  they  received  Kohathites  to  settle  among 
them. 

(21)  Shechem  ...  in  mount  Ephraim,  to 
be  a  city  of  reftige.— The  metropolis  of  Israel  for 
the  time  being  is  made  a  city  of  refuge ;  and  there  is 
an  obvious  convenience  in  this.  In  the  same  way 
Solomon  made  Jerusalem  a  city  of  refuge  for  Shimei, 
binding  him  not  to  leave  the  city  under  penalty  of 
death  (1  Kin^  ii.  36-^^6). 

Gtozer  (Tell  Jezer). 

(22)  Kibzaim  (Tell  el-Kahus). 
Beth-horon  (Bevt-'Ur), 

(23,  24)  For  these  Danite  cities,  see  chap.  xix.  40—46. 

(25)  Tanaoh — i,e.,  Taanach — a  city  of  Manasseh,  in 
the  territory  of  Isaachar. 

(27)  Unto  the  children  of  Gershon  .  .  .  out 
of  the  other  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  ...  in 
Bashan,  and  (88)  out  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
and  (90)  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.— Each  of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  house  of  Levi  is  made  a  bond 
to  cement  three  of  the  twelve  tribes  together.    Some- 


times the  association  is  obvious.  In  thb  case  the  two 
sides  of  Jordan  are  bound  together  by  the  Gershonites. 

(28)  Dabareh— i.e.,  Daberath  {Behurieh), 

(28)  Jarmuth— i.e.,  BemetL 

En-gannim  (Jenin), 

(80)  Mishal.— See  chap.  xix.  46. 

Abdon. — ^Also  mentioned  there. 

(32)  For  Kedesh  see  chap.  xix.  37.  The  other  two 
are  not  identified  with  any  certainty. 

(34)  Unto  the  ....  children  of  Merari 
....  out  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and 
(3^  out  of  the  tribe  of  Beuben,  and  (3^  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad. — In  the  case  of  the  6er« 
shonites,  we  saw  two  tribes  on  the  west  of  Jordan 
united  to  one  on  the  east.  The  Merarites  are  em- 
ployed to  connect  two  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  with 
one  upon  the  west,  and  the  south-east  of  the  Israelitish 
territory  with  the  north.  Thus  "  the  whole  body  by 
joints  and  bands  "  was  "  knit  togetheri  that  it  might 
grow  with  a  growth  of  God."  It  is  not  a  little  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  Joshua's  work  of  dividing 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  so  much  directed  to  preserve 
the  union  of  the  several  parts.  The  name  of  Levi 
{joined)  thus  received  a  spiritual  emphasis.  He  was 
divided  in  Israel  that  he  might  be  a  bond  of  union, 
bringing  the  tribes  of  Israel  together,  and  joining  all 
of  them  to  their  God. 

Jokneam  {Tell  Keimiin,  near  Garmel). 

(35)  Nahalal  {*Ain  MahU), 
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all.  ^'^^  So  all  the  cities  for  tlie  children 
of  Merari  by  their  families,  which  were 
remaining  of  the  families  of  the  Levites, 
were  by  their  lot  twelve  cities. 

(*i)  All  the  cities  of  the  Levites  within 
the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel 
were  forty  and  eight  cities  with  their 
saburbs.  <^>  These  cities  were  every  one 
with  their  suburbs  round  about  them : 
thus  were  all  these  cities. 

^)  And  the  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  all 
the  land  which  he  sware  to  give  unto 
their  fathers;  and  they  possessed  it, 
and  dwelt  therein.  <^)And  the  Lord 
gave  them  rest  round  about,  according 
to  all  that  he  sware  unto  their  fathers : 
and  there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their 
enemies  before  them;  the  Lord  de- 
livered all  their  enemies  into  their 
hand.  (**> «  There  failed  not  ought  of  any 
good  thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  the  house  of  Israel;  all  came  to 
pass. 

CHAPTEE  XXII.— (1)  Then  Joshua 
called  the  Beubenites,  and  the  Gradites, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  <^)  and 
said  unto  them.  Ye  have  kept  all  that 
Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
manded you,  and  have  obeyed  my  voice 
in  all  that  I  commanded  you:  (^)ye 
have  not  left  your  brethren  these  many 
days  unto  this  day,  but  have  kept  the 
charge  of  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  your  Grod.  W  And  now  the  Lord 
your  Uod  hath  given  rest  unto  your 
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brethren,  as  he  promised  them :  there- 
fore now  return  ye,  and  get  you  unto 
your  tents,  wnd  unto  the  land  of  your 
possession,  *which  Moses  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  gave  you  on  the  other  side 
Jordan.  <^)  But  take  diligent  heed  to 
do  the  commandment  and  the  law, 
which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
charged  you,  ''to  love  the  Lord  your 
Gk)d,  and  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and 
to  keep  his  commandments,  and  to 
cleave  unto  him,  and  to  serve  him  with 
all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul. 

(^)  So  Joshua  blessed  them,  and  sent 
them  away :  and  they  went  unto  their 
tents.  ^^  Now  to  the  (yns  half  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  Moses  had  given 
posseseion  in  Bashan:  but  unto  the 
other  half  thereof  gave  Joshua  among 
their  brethren  on  tins  side  Jordan  west- 
ward. And  when  Joshua  sent  them 
away  also  unto  their  tents,  then  he 
blessed  them,  (^)and  he  spake  unto 
them,  saying,  Betum  with  much  riches 
unto  your  tents,  and  with  very  much 
cattle,  with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and 
with  brass,  and  with  iron,  and  with 
very  much  raiment :  divide  the  spoil  of 
your  enemies  with  your  brethren. 

<^)  And  the  chilciren  of  Beuben  and 
the  children  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh  returned,  and  departed 
from  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
to  go  unto  the  country  of  Gilead,  to 
the  land  of  their  possession,  whereof 


(^)  And  the  Lord  gave  unto  Israel.— Althongh 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  not  completed  in  the  time 
of  Joehna,  as  it  was  afterwards  under  David,  yet  we 
see  by  this  statement  that  the  expectations  of  Israel 
were  abundantly  satisfied.  They  received  all  that  they 
hoped  for. 

xxn. 

Dismissal  of  the  Two  and  a  Half  Tbibes  to 

THEIB  IkHEBITAHCE  ON  THE  EaST  OF  JOBDAK. 

(1-^)  Charge  to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  by  Joshua. 

The  words  of  verses  2  and  3  recall  the  promise  of 
ebap.  i.  16,  and  Joshua's  chaise  in  verse  5  recalls  that 
which  he  himself  had  received  at  first  (chap.  i.  7),  and 
finds  a  further  parallel  in  what  be  said  to  Israel  before 
his  death  (chaps,  xxiii.,  xxiv.). 

(7,  S)  Joshua  blesses  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  that 
dwelt  on  the  west  of  Jordan. 

(7)  When  Joshua  sent  them  away  also 
onto  their  tents,  then  he  blessed  them.— It  is 
noteworthy  that  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  who  followed 
Joshua,  and  remained  with  him,  this  half  tribe  alone  is 
mentioned  as  receiving  a  special  blessing.    We  cannot 


fail  to  observe  that  both  in  ancient  times,  and  also 
among  ourselves,  the  conduct  of  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  in  choosing  their  inheritance  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  has  been  repurded  as  laying  them  open  to  some 
blame.  Historical^,  this  is  incorrect.  God  delivered 
the  land  of  Sihon  and  Og  to  Israel ;  some  one  must 
inherit  it.  Again,  the  true  eastern  boundary  of 
Palestine  is  not  the  Jordan,  but  the  mountain  range  of 
Gilead,  which  parts  it  from  the  desert  that  lies  beyond. 
Really  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  were  as  much  in 
Palestine  as  the  rest,  only  their  position  does  not 
take  advantage  of  that  wonderful  miracle  by  which 
Jordan  was  driven  back,  and  the  Israelites  were 
enabled  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  their  Canaanitish 
foes.  They  themselves,  however,  were  compelled  to 
cross  the  Jordan  before  they  could  obtain  the  neti 
whidi  they  seemed  to  have  won  before  they  crossed  it — 
"that  thejT  without  us  should  not  be  xnade  perfect." 
In  the  spiritual  world  these  two  and  a  half  tribes 
answer  to  the  people  who  received  their  inheritance 
from  Moses  (t.e.,  from  the  law) ;  the  others  are  those 
who  received  nothing  until  they  followed  Joshua,  i,e., 
the  Captain  of  salvation,  Jesus  Christ,  who  gives  rest 
to  M,    When  He  came,  His  own  people  were  divided. 
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they  were  possessed,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 
<!<>)  And  when  they  came  unto  the  borders 
of  Jordan,  that  are  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, the  children  of  Beuben  and  the 
children  of  Grad  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  bnilt  there  an  altar  by 
Jordan,  a  great  altar  to  see  to. 

<^i)  And  the  children  of  Israel  heard 
say.  Behold,  the  children  of  Benben  and 
the  children  of  Grad  and  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh  hare  built  an  altar  over 
against  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the 
borders  of  Jordan,  at  the  passage  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  ^^  And  when 
the  children  of  Israel  heard  of  it,  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  gathered  themselFes  together  at 
Shiloh,  to  go  up  to  war  against  them. 
(13)  And  the  children  of  Israel  sent  unto 
the  children  of  Reuben,  and  to  the 
children  of  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  into  the  land  of  Gilead, 
Fhinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest, 
(i*>  and  with  him  ten  princes,  of  each 
1  chief  house  a  prince  throughout  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel;  and  each  one  was 
an  head  of  the  house  of  their  fathers 
among  the  thousands  of  Israel    (^^  And 
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they  came  unto  the  children  of  Beuben, 
and  to  the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  unto  the  land  of 
Gilead,  and  they  spake  with  them,  say- 
ing, ^^  Thus  saith  the  whole  congre- 
gation of  the  LoBD,  What  trespass  is 
this  that  ye  have  committed  against  the 
God  of  Israel,  to  turn  away  this  day 
from  following  the  Lobd,  in  that  ye 
have  builded  you  an  altar,  that  ye 
might  rebel  this  day  against  the  Lord  ? 
(^^  Is  the  iniquity  *  of  Peor  too  little  for 
us,  from  which  we  are  not  cleansed  until 
this  day,  although  there  was  a  plague 
in  the  congregation  of  the  Lokd,  (^^  but 
that  ye  must  turn  away  this  day  from 
following  the  Lobd  P  and  it  wUl  be,  see- 
ing ye  rebel  to  day  against  the  Lobd, 
that  to  morrow  he  wm  be  wroth  with 
the  whole  congregation  of  Israel. 
(i»)  Notwithstanding,  if  the  land  of  your 
possession  be  unclean,  then  pass  ye  over 
unto  the  land  of  the  possession  of  the 
Lobd,  wherein  the  Lobd's  tabernacle 
dwelleth,  and  take  possession  among 
us :  but  rebel  not  against  the  Lobd,  nor 
rebel  against  us,  in  building  you  an 
altar  beside  the  altar  of  the  Lobd  our 
Grod.     ^^  *  Did  not  Achan  the  son  of 


like  the  tribe  of  Manasseli.  Some  could  not  forsake 
Moses,  a  sacrifice  which  they  thought  He  required  of 
them ;  some  gave  up  all,  and  followed  Him.  "  Forget- 
ting (Heb.,  Wndsheh — t.e.,  Manasseh)  the  things  tnat 
were  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  the  things  before," 
they  would  take  nothin|^  but  what  He  gave.  These  are 
they  who  receive  special  blessing  from  Him.  (See 
Names  on  the  Chiee  of  Pearl — ^Manasseh,  p.  165,  Ac.) 

(10)  The  borders  of  Jordan,  that  are  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.— As  far  as  these  words  go,  the 
site  of  the  altar  might  be  either  east  or  west  of 
Jordan ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  probable  that  it  was 
on  the  east  bank.  And  thus  the  phrase  above  would 
be  a  reminder  of  the  very  thinff  the  altar  was  intended 
to  enforce,  viz.,  the  fact  that  l>oth  borders  of  Jordan 
are  part  of  the  promised  land.  But  Kwm  Surtaheth, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Jericho,  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  place. 

W  Have  built  an  altar.— Bather,  have  buiU  the 
altar.  As  appears  by  verse  28,  it  was  a  representation 
of  the  altar  of  Jehovah :  a  copy  of  the  one  altar  which 
He  had  given  to  Israel  for  sacrifice.  The  design  was 
to  set  up  on  the  east  of  Jordim  a  likeness  of  that  altar 
which  was  established  on  the  west,  that  the  tribes  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan  might  appeal  to  it  as  a  proof 
that  they  also  were  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

(12)  To  go  up  to  war  against  them.— There  is  no 
more  striking  proof  of  Israel's  obedience  to  the  law 
and  veneration  lor  it  in  the  days  of  Joshua  than  this. 
A  single  altar  to  Jehovah,  besides  the  one  in  Shiloh,  is 
sufficient  cause  for  toar  against  the  builders  of  it.  But 
see  what  is  the  language  of  the  prophet.  "  According 
to  the  number  of  thy  cities  were  tny  gods,  O  Jndah;  I 


and  according  to  the  nvmber  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
have  ye  set  up  altars  to  Bosheth  (disgrace),  even  altars 
to  burn  incense  to  Baal "  ( Jer.  xi.  13).  'Wbat  stronger 
proof  could  we  require  of  the  veraci^  of  the  narrative 
m  this  place,  and  that  it  is  genuine  contemporary  his. 
tory  P  What  writer  of  the  &ys  of  Jeremiaii,  to  whi<^ 
date  some  have  referred  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
and  its  requirements,  could  have  conceived  sueh  a 
scene  as  this,  when  altars  to  Jehovah  on  the  high 
places  were  hardly  r^^arded  as  illegal,  and  altars  to 
Baal  were  as  numerous  as  the  vezy  slroets  P 

Another  passage  in  a  different  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  oorrom>rates  indirectly,  but  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  tone  of  this  (Neh.  viii.  17) :  "  The  congre- 
gation ....  made  booths,  and  sat  under  the  booths " 
(as  required  by  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles^ ;  **  for  since  tJie  days  of  Joshua  the  son  ofNwn 
unto  tnat  day  had  not  the  children  of  Israel  done  so,** 

(IS)  Fhinehas  .  .  .  and  (i^)  ten  prinoes.— Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  established  by  Moses,  a  govern, 
ment  by  priests  and  judges,  Fhinehas  in  particular 
was  well  suited  to  the  office  of  "  defender  of  tne  faith  '* 
(see  Num.  xxv.). 

(VO  The  iniquity  of  Feor.— A  very  natural  subject 
for  reference  on  the  part  of  Fhinehas,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  nis  zealous  opposition  to  it. 

<^)  If  the  land  of  your  possession  be  an- 
dean.— This  suggests  that  they  might  have  built  the 
altar  in  it  to  sanctify  it.  But  it  wouM  hardly  be  intel- 
ligible unless  the  altar  was,  as  we  supposed,  on  the 
eastern  side. 

(^)  That  man  perished  not  alone.—His  whole 
household  was  exterminated.    (See  on  chap.  vii.  24.) 
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Zerah  commit  a  trespass  in  the  accursed 
thing,  and  wiath  fell  on  all  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  P  and  that  man 
perished  not  alone  in  his  iniqnitj. 

W  Then  the  children  of  Eeuben 
and  the  children  of  Grad  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  answered,  and  said 
unto  the  heads  of  the  thousands  of 
Israel,  ^^  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the 
LoBD  Gk>d  of  gods,  he  knoweth,  and 
Israel  he  shall  know;  if  it  be  in  re- 
belUon,  or  if  in  trans^ssion  agamst 
the  LoBD,  (save  as  not  wis  day,)  <^)that 
we  haye  built  us  an  altar  to  turn  from 
following  the  Lobd,  or  if  to  offer  there- 
on burnt  offering  or  meat  offering,  or  if 
to  otkr  peace  offerings  thereon,  let  the 
LoBD  himself  require  it;  ^>  and  if  we 
have  not  rather  done  it  for  fear  of  this 
thing,  sajin£^,  ^  In  time  to  come  your 
chil£en  might  speak  unto  our  children, 
saying.  What  haye  ye  to  do  with  the 
Lobd  Gk)d  of  Israel  P  (^s)  Yot  the  Lobd 
hath  made  Jordan  a  border  between  us 
and  you,  ye  children  of  Iteuben  and 
children  of  Gkid;  ye  haye  no  part  in 
the  Lobd  :  so  shall  your  children  make 
our  children  cease  from  fearing  the 
Lobd.  ^^  Therefore  we  said.  Let  us 
now  prepare  to  build  us  an  altar,  not 
for  burnt  offering,  nor  for  sacrifice: 
^^  but  that  it  may  &6  'a  witness  between 
us,  and  you,  and  our  generations  after 
us,  that  we  might  do  the  seryice  of  the 
Lobd  before  him  with  our  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  with  our  sacrifices,  and  with 
our  peace  offerings ;  that  your  children 
may  not  say  to  our  children  in  time  to 
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come.  Ye  haye  no  part  in  the  Lobd. 
(28)  Therefore  said  we,  that  it  shall  be, 
when  they  shotdd  8o  say  to  us  or  to  our 
generations  in  time  to  come,  that  we 
may  say  again.  Behold  the  pattern  of 
the  alta^  of  the  Lobd,  which  our  fathers 
made,  not  for  burnt  offerings,  nor  for 
sacrifices ;  but  it  t8  a  witness  between 
us  and  you.  W  Qod  forbid  that  we 
should  rebel  against  the  Lobd,  and  turn 
this  day  from  following  the  Lobd,  to 
build  an  altar  for  burnt  offerings,  for 
meat  offerings,  or  for  sacrifices,  beside 
the  altar  of  the  Lobd  our  God  that  is 
before  his  tabernacle. 

(*>)  And  when  Phinehas  the  priest, 
and  the  princes  of  the  congregation  and 
heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel  which 
were  ydth  him,  heard  the  words  that 
the  children  of  Beuben  and  the  children 
of  Gkkd  and  the  children  of  Manasseh 
spake,  *it  pleased  them.  <^>  And 
Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest 
said  unto  the  children  of  Beuben,  and 
to  the  children  of  Grad,  and  to  the 
children  of  Manasseh,  This  day  we 
perceiye  that  the  Lobd  is  among  us, 
because  ye  haye  not  committed  this 
trespass  against  the  Lobd  :  ^  now  ye 
haye  deliyered  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Lobd. 

<^)  And  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar 
the  priest,  and  the  princes,  returned 
from  the  children  of  Beuben,  and  from 
the  children  of  Grad,  out  of  the  land  of 
Gilead,  unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  brought  them 
word  again.     ^^>  And  the  thii^  pleased 


M  An  altar.— Bather,  the  dtlar.  It  was  not 
an  altar  (yerse  23),  but  the  altar,  i.e,,  the  pattern  or 
eopy  of  the  altar  of  Jehorah,  to  prove  that  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes  had  the  same  right  to  approach  Him  as  all 
the  rest. 

(SO  To  have  no  part  in  the  Lord.— Something 
of  the  kind  was  insinuated  in  the  abuse  of  the  Gileadites 
bj  the  men  of  Ephraim  (Judges  xii.  4),  when  they  said, 
**  Ye  Gileadites  are  fogitives  of  Ei|hraim  among  the 
Sphraimii^s,  and  among  the  Manassites."  That  tannt 
cost  the  Ephnumites  fiie  lives  of  42,000  men.  The 
person  who  made  it  the  law  of  Israel  to  have  no  part  in 
Jehovah  was  **  Jerob<»m  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin  "  by  setting  np  the  calves,  and  thus  divert- 
ing the  stream  of  natiomd  worshippers  from  Jemsalem, 
the  place  chosen  by  the  Lord.  It  may  be  further 
observed  that  Joshua's  efforts  under  the  direction  of 
Jehovah  for  the  establishment  of  national  unity  in 
Israel  are  proved  by  the  narrative  in  this  chapter  to 
have  taken  considerable  effect.  At  whatever  cost,  it 
was  felt  that  the  unity  of  national  worship  must^be 


maintained.  Rebellion  "against  Jehovah"  is  treated 
by  the  heads  of  Israel  (verBel9)  as  rebellion  "against  us." 

m  The  altar  of  the  Iiord,  which  our  fletthers 
made,  not  for  burnt  offerings,  nor  for  sacri- 
floes.— The  words  suggest  the  reflection  that  there  are 
many  other  "altars"  so  called  in  the  present  day,  also 
an  occasion  of  dispute ;  and  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
peace  and  acquiescence  in  their  existence  if  we  could 
be  assured  that,  like  this  altar,  they  are  '*not  for  sacri- 
fice" but  for  a  witness  to  tiiat  common  worship  of 
Christ  as  God  which  is  an  essential  feature  of  Gnris- 
tianity. 

<8i)  We  perceive  that  the  Lord  is  among  us, 
because  ye  have  not  committed  this  trespass 
•  •  .—The  best  token  of  the  Divine  presence  among 
men  is  the  Divine  likeness  and  holiness  in  men.  "  If 
we  say  Uut  we  have  fellowship  with  Him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  He  . .  .  but  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another." 

(83)  Bid  not  intend— ^.e.,  they  decided  not  (Heb., 
they  did  not  say  togovp  againet  ihem). 
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the  cliildren  of  Israel ;  and  the  children 
of  Israel  blessed  God,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  go  up  against  them  in  battle, 
to  destroy  the  land  wherein  the  children 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  dwelt. 

^^)  And  the  children  of  Beuben  and 
the  children  of  G2A  called  the  altar 
^  Ed :  for  it  shall  be  a  witness  between 
us  that  the  Lobd  is  God. 

CHAPTER  XXin.— W  And  it  came 
to  pass  a  long  time  after  that  the  Lobd 
had  given  rest  unto  Israel  from  all  their 
enemies  round  about,  that  Joshua  waxed 
old  and  *  stricken  in  age.  ^^^  And  Joshua 
called  for  all  Israel,  and  for  their  elders, 
and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  judges, 
and  for  their  officers,  and  said  unto 
them,  I  am  old  and  stricken  in  age: 
<^^  and  ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lobd 
your  God  hath  done  unto  all  these 
nations  because  of  you ;  for  the  *  Lobd 
your  God  is  he  that  hath  fought  for 
you.  (*>  Behold,  I  have  divided  unto 
you  by  lot  these  nations  that  remain, 
to  be  an  inheritance  for  your  tribes, 
from  Jordan,  with  all  the  nations  that 
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I  have  cut  off,  even  unto  the  great  sea 
*  westward.  <*^  And  the  Lobd  your  God, 
he  shall  expel  them  from  before  you, 
and  drive  them  from  out  of  your  sight ; 
and  ye  shall  possess  their  land,  as  the 
Lobd  your  Gk)d  hath  promised  unto  you. 
<*)  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to 
keep  and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  *  that  ye 
turn  not  aside  therefrom  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left ;  <^  that  ye  come  not 
among  these  nations,  these  that  remain 
among  you ;  neither '  make  mention  of 
the  name  of  their  gods,  nor  cause  to 
swear  by  themy  neither  serve  them,  nor 
bow  yourselves  unto  them:  <®)*but 
cleave  unto  the  Lobd  your  Grod,  as  ye 
have  done  unto  this  day.  <®J  ^  For  the 
Lobd  hath  driven  out  from  before  you 
great  nations  and  strong :  but  as  for 
you,  no  man  hath  been  able  to  stand 
before  you  unto  this  day.  O^^'One  man 
of  you  shall  chase  a  thousand :  for  the 
Lobd  your  God,  he  it  is  that  fighteth 
for  you,  as  he  hath  promised  you. 

<^)  Take    good   heed  therefore  unto 
your-*  selves,  that    ye    love   the  Lobd 


(34)  That  the  Lord  (i.e.,  Jehovali)  is  Gk>d  (of  all 
the  twelve  tribes  alike). 

xxin. 

Joshua's  Last  OnABaB. 

(a)  To  the  rulers  (cliap.  zdii). 

(&)  To  the  people  (chap.  xxiv.  to  verse  25). 

(a)   To  THE  RULEBS. 

(1)  Joshua  waxed  old  and  stricken  in  age.-j- 
The  same  expression  employed  in  chap.  ziii.  1.  It  is 
possible  that  we  onght  to  translate  thus :  "  It  came  to 
pass,  a  lon^  time  after  the  Lord  had  given  rest . . .  and 
(after)  Joshua  had  grown  old,  advanced  in  days,  that 
Joshna  called  ..."  Or  it  may  be  that  we  have  here, 
as  it  were,  "  the  two  evenings  "  of  Joshua's  life :  the 
early  evening,  when  his  snn  began  to  decline — fche  after- 
noon;  and  the  late  evening,  jnst  before  its  glorious 
settins;  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  on  earth,  to  "  serve 
Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple." 

(Our  Lord  fed  the  five  thousand  between  the  two 
evenings — Matt.  xiv.  15  and  23.  So  Joshua  gave  Israel 
their  inheritance  between  the  two  evenings  of  his  life.) 

(2)  Joshua  called  for  all  Israel  (t.e.,  first) . . . 
for  their  elders  . . .  heads . . .  judges,  and  . .  . 
ofQ.cer8. — ^The  first  "and"  in  the  English  Yersion 
of  this  verse  should  be  omitted. 

And  said  unto  them .  . .  —The  address  which 
follows  should  be  contrasted  with  that  in  chap.  xxiv. 
The  first  is  suited  to  men  of  education,  authority,  and 
position  in  Israel,  and  concerns  the  duty  of  the  rulers ; 
the  second  contains  one  plain  lesson  for  all  the  people, 
and  makes  no  demand  upon  their  intellect,  nor  does  it 
require  any  position  of  mfluence  or  authority  to  cany 
oat  the  instructions  which  it  gives. 


(4)  Behold,  I  have  divided  unto  you  by  lot 
these  nations  that  remain.— Here,  as  in  chap.  xiii. 
1 — 7,  and  afterwards,  in  Judges  ii.  23,  the  preliminary 
and  partial  nature  of  the  conquest  achieved  by  Joshua 
is  distincUv  recognised.  He  gave  Israel  the  land  to 
possess,  and  gave  them  the  vantage-ground  from  whidi 
they  might  possess  it.  In  verses  4  and  5  he  bids  them 
continue  the  work  which  he  had  begun. 

(^)  Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  keep 
and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  Moses.— As  Joshua  was  the  servant 
of  the  law  himself,  so  must  his  successors  be.  No 
higher  position  was  attainable  than  this.  It  has  been 
the  same  with  the  successors  of  the  greater  Joshua. 
With  them,  and  with  those  who  follow  them,  nothiog 
can  ever  supersede  the  authority  of  the  vfrittem 
word. 

(7)  Come  not  among  these  nations— ^.e.,  do  nol 
mix  with  them ;  Hterallv,  do  not  go  in  unto  them,  (See 
on  chap.  xiii.  2--7,  for  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  dealing 
with  the  nations.)  It  must  always  be  remembered  that, 
in  proposing  the  extermination  of  the  seven  nations, 
Jehovah  reserved  to  Himself  the  ordering  of  the 
details  of  the  conquest  and  extermination.  "When 
the  Lord  thy  God  snail  deliver  them  before  thee,  thou 
shalt  smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  them."  He  did 
not  propose  to  deliver  them  all  to  Israel  at  onoe, 
for  reasons  set  forth  in  Judges  ii.,  iii.  Meantime, 
it  was  a  trial  of  Israel's  faith  and  obedience  to  live 
among  idolaters  without  making  an^  peace  with  them, 
or  leming  any  countenance  to  their  idolatry. 

(9)  No  man  hath  been  able  to  stand  before 
you. — Gomp.  chap.  i.  6. 

(10)  One  man  of  you  shall  ohase  a  thousand. 
— See  Deut.  xxviii  7. 
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your  God.  ^^  Else  if  ye  do  in  any 
wise  go  back,  and  cleave  tmto  the 
remnant  of  these  nations,  even  these 
that  remain  among  yon,  and  shall 
make  marriages  with  them,  and  go  in 
nnto  them,  and  they  to  yon :  <^)  know 
for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord  yonr  Gk)d 
will  no  more  drive  ont  any  of  these 
nations  from  before  yon;  *bnt  they 
shall  be  snares  and  traps  nnto  yon, 
and  sconrges  in  yonr  sides,  and  thorns 
in  your  eyes,  until  ye  perish  fix>m  off 
this  good  land  which  the  Lobd  your 
Crod  hath  given  you. 

^*>  And,  behold,  this  day  I  am  going 
the  way  of  all  the  earth :  and  ye  know 
in  all  your  hearts  and  in  all  your  souls, 
that  *not  one  thing  hath  failed  of  all 
the  good  things  which  the  Lobb  your 
God  spake  concerning  you;  all  are  come 
to  pass  unto  you,  and  not  one  thing  hath 
feiled  thereof,  (i*)  Therefore  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  tliat  as  all  good  things 
are  come  upon  you,  which  the  Lord 
your  God  promised  you;  so  shall  the 
Lord  bring  upon  you  all  evil  things, 
until  he  have  destroyed  you  from  off 
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this  good  land  which  the  Lord  your 
Grod  hath  given  you.  t^^)  When  ye  have 
transgressed  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
your  Grod,  which  he  commanded  you, 
and  have  gone  and  served  other  gods, 
and  bowed  yourselves  to  them;  then 
shall  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled 
against  you,  and  ye  shall  perish  quickly 
from  off  the  good  land  which  he  hath 
given  unto  you. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV.— W  And  Joshua 
gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  She- 
chem,  and  called  for  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  judges, 
and  for  their  officers;  and  they  pre- 
sented themselves  before  God. 

(^)  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
*Tour  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side 
of  the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah,  the 
father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of 
Nachor:  and  they  served  other  gods. 
<^>And  I  took  your  father  Abraham  from 
the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  led  bi'm 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
multiplied  his  seed,  and  ^gave  him  Isaac. 


m  13)  xf  ye  ,  .  ,  make  marriages  with  them 
.  •  .  the  Lord  your  (3od  will  no  more  drive 
out. — ^The  common-sense  of  this  warmng  is  manifest. 
The  €k>d  of  Israel  cannot  treat  as  His  enemies 
those  whom  Israel  has  nnited  with  itself,  unless  He 
also  makes  war  on  Israel  It  was  a  long  time  before 
Isfael  learned  the  lesson  how  to  Uve  in  the  world 
without  being  of  the  world.  It  was  not  learnt  until 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  when  learnt,  it 
soon  deTeloped  into  a  Pharisaical  exclusiveness,  which 
produced  the  very  opposite  effect  to  that  which  the  law 
was  intended  to  have. 

a^)  Ye  know  .  .  .  that  not  one  thing  hath 
Ifedled. — ^These  words,  as  well  as  the  similiur  statement 
m  chap.  zxL  43— -45,  show  that  though  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua  was  in  one  way  a  limited  conquest,  yet 
it  folly  satisfied  the  hopes  of  Israel  for  the  time :  i.e., 
that  they  understood  the  Divine  promises  in  that  sense 
in  which  we  see  them  to  have  been  actually  fulfilled. 

(15)  As  all  good  things  are  come  npon  you 
...  so  shall ...  all  evil  things.— Oomp.  Deut. 
viiL  19,  20,  and  xzx.  17, 18,  and  zxviii.  throughout. 

The  above  exhortations  are  upon  matters  that  lie 
within  the  province  of  the  ruler.  The  law  must  be 
forgotten  if  the  magistrates  will  not  enforce  it. 
Marriages  and  treaties  and  public  worship  are  matters 
under  tne  control  of  the  law.  What  the  rulers  will  not 
tolen^,  the  people  will  find  it  hard  to  maintain. 

0^  The  resemblance  between  this  verse  and  an 
exhortation  in  Deuteronomy  should  be  noticed,  chap. 
zL  16,  17,  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  .  .  ye  turn 
aside  and  serve  other  ffrds  and  worship  them ;  and  then 
the  Lord's  wrath  be  kindled  against  you  .  .  .  and  ye 
perish  quickly  from  off  the  go^  land  which  Uie  Lord 
giveth  joo* 
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XXIV. 

(&)  Joshua's  Last  Ohaboe  to  the  People. 

(1, 2)  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  .  •  .—At 
the  former  address  the  rulers  alone  appear  to  have  been 
present ;  on  this  occasion  aU  Israel  was  gathered.  And 
what  is  spoken  is  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  hearing 
of  the  riuers.  In  the  speech  that  now  follows  Joshua 
briefly  recapitulates  the  national  history;  he  had  not 
thought  this  necessary  for  the  rulers.  To  them  he  had 
said,  "  Te  know ; "  but  "  the  people  "  embraced  many 
persons  of  but  little  thought  and  education,  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  inform  and  remind  and  instruct,  even 
as  to  the  leading  events  of  their  national  history. 
The  simple  lesson  which  Joshua's  words  are  in- 
tended to  enforce  is  the  duty  of  serving  Jehovah,  and 
serving  Him  alone.  It  is  the  first  great  lesson  of  the 
old  covenant.  "  I  am  Jehovah,  thy  Qod ;  thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  beside  Me."  The  ark  of  this 
covenant  had  brought  them  over  Jordan  into  the 
promised  land. 

(2)  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood.  —  The  flood,  i.e.,  the  river — probably 
Euphrates,  though  it  may  be  Jordan,  or  both.  Flood 
in  our  English  Bible  has  been  used  for  river  in  several 
places:  e.g.,  Job.  xxii.  16,  "whose  foundation  was 
overflown  with  a  flood,^'  i,e.,  a  river ;  Psalm  Ixvi.  6, 
"  He  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land :  they  went  through 
the  flood  (the  river,  t.d.,  Jordan)  on  foot ; "  Matt.  vii. 
25,  z7,  "  The  rain  descended,  and  the  fl>oods  (i.e.,  the 
rivers)  came." 

They  served  other  goda.— They,  i.e.,  Terah, 
Abraham,  and  Nachor. 

(3)  The  flood — i,e.,  the  river,  as  in  verse  2 ;  and  so 
also  in  verse  15. 
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(^^  And  I  gave  unto  Isaac  ''Jacob  and 
Esau:  and  I  gave  unto  ^Esau  mount 
Seir,  to  possess  it ;  ^but  Jacob  and  his 
children  went  down  into  Egypt.  <*)  '  I 
sent  Moses  also  and  Aaron,  and  I 
plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that  which 
I  did  among  them :  and  afterward  I 
brought  you  out.  (®)  And  I  'brought 
your  fathers  out  of  Egypt :  and  ye  came 
unto  the  sea;  and  the  Egyptians  pursued 
after  your  fathers  with  chariots  and 
horsemen  unto  /the  Eed  sea.  (^)  And 
when  they  cried  unto  the  Lobd,  he  put 
darkness  between  you  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  brought  the  sea  upon  them, 
and  covered  them ;  and  your  eyes  have 
seen  what  I  have  done  in  Egypt :  and  ye 
dwelt  in  the  wilderness  a  long  season. 
W  And  I  brought  you  into  the  land  of 
the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  on  the  other 
side  Jordan;  ^and  they  fought  with 
you :  and  I  gave  them  into  your  hand, 
that  ye  might  possess  their  land ;  and  I 
destroyed  them  from  before  you.  WThen 
Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab, 
arose  and  warred  against  Israel,  and 
^sent  and  called  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor 
to  curse  you :  (^^>but  I  would  not  hearken 
unto  Balaam ;  therefore  he  blessed  you 
still :  so  I  delivered  you  out  of  his  hand. 
<^>  And  ye  went  over  Jordan,  and  came 
unto  Jericho  :  and  the  men  of  Jericho 
fought  against  you,  the  Amorites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Girgashites,  the  Hi- 
viteSj  and  the  Jebusites ;  and  I  delivered 
them  into  your  hand.    <^)  And  •!  sent 
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the  hornet  before  you,  which  drave  them 
out  from  before  you,  even  the  two  kings 
of  the  Amorites ;  but  not  with  thy  sword, 
nor  with  thy  bow.  ^^^^  And  I  have  dlven 
you  a  land  for  which  ye  did  not  labour, 
and  cities  which  ye  built  not,  and  ye 
dwell  in  them;  of  the  vineyards  and 
oliveyards  which  ye  planted  not  do  ye 
eat. 

(1*)  Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and 
serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth :  and 
put  away  the  gods  which  your  fja^thers 
served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
and  in  Egypt ;  and  serve  ye  the  Lobd. 
^^^  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to 
serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve ;  whether  the  gods 
which  your  fathers  served  that  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  flood,  or  the  gods 
of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell : 
but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
serve  the  Lobd. 

(^^)  And  the  people  answered  and  said, 
God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the 
Lobd,  to  serve  other  gods ;  ^^  for  the 
Lobd  our  God,  he  it  is  that  brought  us 
up  and  our  fkthers  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and 
which  did  those  great  signs  in  our  sight, 
and  preserved  us  in  all  the  way  wherein 
we  went,  and  among  all  the  people 
through  whom  we  passed:  <^)  and  the 
Lobd  drave  out  £rom  before  us  all  the 
people,  even  the  Amorites  which  dwelt 
in  the  land :  therefore  will  we  also  serve 
the  Lobd  ;  for  he  is  our  God. 

(^^)  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people. 
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(9)  Warred  against  Israel.— The  sending-  for 
Balaam  was  a  distinct  act  of  hostility.  Whether  %alak 
himself  ever  led  an  army  against  Israel  we  are  not 
informed.  In  the  war  with  the  Midianites,  Balaam 
was  slain;  and  there  may  have  been  Moabites  aJlied 
and  acthig  with  the  Midianites  in  the  war  in 
Knm.  xxxi. 

(i2)ipi|^e  hornet. — There  appears  no  reason  for 
iakii^  this  word  in  any  other  than  a  literal  sense.  The 
possibility  of  what  is  recorded  here  has  been  abun- 
dantly illustrated  by  events  reported  in  onr  own  times. 

The  two  kings  of  the  Amorites.— ApjMuentlj, 
but  not  necessarily,  Sihon  and  Og  are  mtendea. 
There  were  kings  of  the  Amorites  on  both  sides  of 
Jordan. 

W  Fear  the  Lord.— It  should  be  remembered 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  passiu^e  that  Lord  stands 
for  Jbhovah,  the  covenant  God  of  Israel. 

(15)  The  Amorites.— Here  used  generically  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  wiU  serve 
the  Lord. — ^For  Joshua  himself  the  serrice  of 
Jehovah  on  earth  was  nearly  over.     He  pledges  his 


"house"  to  the  same  service.  What  is  known  of 
his  family  P  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  descendant  of 
the  great  conqueror,  no  member  of  his  household,  is 
Tiarned  in  the  Bible*  In  the  genealogies  of  Ephniim 
in  1  Chron.  vii.,  Joshua's  name  is  the  last  in  his  own 
line  (ver.  27:  ''Non  his  son,  Jehoshuah  his  son").  I 
cannot  but  regard  the  silence  of  Scripture  under  this 
head  as  profoundly  significant.  It  is  one  more  ana- 
logy between  the  Joshua  of  the  Old  Testament  and  his 
grreat  Antiijpe  in  the  Gospel :  "  whose  house  are  we, 
if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the 
hope  firm  unto  the  end"  (Heb.  iii.  6).  The  house 
of  Joshua  embraces  all  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
Loid. 

ao)  God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the 
Lord,  to  serve  other  gods.— The  feelings  of  the 
people  are  naturally  shocked  by  the  bare  mention  of 
apostasy.  They  will  not  forsake  Jehovah  on  any 
account.  But  their  answer  only  betrayed  their  want 
of  intelligence.  They  missed  the  point  of  Joshua's 
argument,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  repnr. 

m  And  Joshua  said  .    .    .   Ye  cannot  serve 
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Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord  :  for  he  t8  an 
holy  Gkxl ;  he  t8  a  jealous  Gkxl ;  he  will 
not  forgive  your  transgressions  nor  jour 
sins.  <^)  K  je  forsake  the  Lord,  and 
serve  strange  gods,  'then  he  will  turn 
and  do  jou  hurt,  and  consume  jou,  after 
that  he  hath  done  vou  good. 

<^)  And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua, 
Nay ;  but  we  will  serve  the  Lobd. 

(22)  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people, 
Ye  are  witnesses  against  yourselves  that 
ye  have  chosen  you  the  Lord,  to  serve 
him.  And  they  said.  We  are  witnesses. 
<*'>  Now  therefore  put  away,  said  Ae, 
the  strange  gods  which  are  among 
yon,  and  incline  your  heart  unto  the 
Lord  Crod  of  IsraeL  <^^  And  the 
people  said  unto  Joshua,  The  Lord  our 
Grod  will  we  serve,  and  his  voice  will  we 
obCT. 

<^>  So  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with 
the  people  that  day,  and  set  them  a 
statute  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem. 
^^  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the 
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book  of  the  law  of  God,  and  took  a  great 
stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak, 
that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 
(^)  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people. 
Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness 
unto  us ;  for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  unto  us  :  it 
shall  be  therefore  a  witness  unto  you, 
lest  ye  deny  your  Gtod.  <^)  So  Joshua 
let  the  people  depart,  every  man  unto 
his  inheritance. 

W  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Nim,  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  died,  being  an  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  old.  (80)Ajj(J  they 
buried  him  in  the  border  of  his  inherit- 
ance in  *  Timnath-serah,  which  is  in 
mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  of  Gaash. 

(^)  And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the 
elders  that  ^overlived  Joshua,  and  which 
had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
that  he  had  done  for  Israel. 


JeBovah  will  not  conBent  to  be  served  as  one  Grod 
among  many :  the  very  thing  which  Israel  was  doing 
at  the  moment,  which  thej  meant  to  do,  and  did  do, 
with  rare  intervals,  down  to  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
when  the  evil  spirit  of  (literal)  idolatry  was  expelled 
for  evennore.  Israel  always  maintained  the  worship 
of  Jehoyah  (except  in  very  evU  times)  as  the  national 
Deiiy,  bnt  did  not  abstam  from  the  recognition  and 
partial  worship  of  other  national  deities  of  whom  they 
were  afraid,  and  whom  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
propitaat«.  Therefore  Joshua's  argument  is  perfectly 
mtelligible,  and  was  entirely  necessary  for  those 
times. 

(21)  Nay ;  but  we  wiU  serve  the  Lord.— Being 
brought  to  the  point,  no  other  answer  was  possible.  11 
they  must  gire  up  Jehovah  or  the  idols,  the  idols  must 
go  first. 

(22, 23)  Ye  are  witnesses  .  .  •  that  ye 
have  chosen  yon  the  Iiord  .  .  .  Now 
therefore  put  away  .  .  .  the  strange 
gods. — ^This  was  the  practical  conclusion  to  which 
Joshua  desired  that  they  should  come.  But  we  do 
not  read  that  they  did  anything  in  obedience  to  these 
words.  We  read  of  no  images  being  buried  or  burned, 
ae  in  the  days  of  Jacob  by  David  (CTen.  xxxv.  4 ; 
2  Sam.  V.  21;.  There  is  only  a  verbal  promise: 
"  The  Lord  our  Qod  will  we  serve,  and  His  voice  will 
we  obey.*' 

(^)  So  Joshua  made  a  oovenant~t.e.,  a  cove- 
nant that  idolatry  should  not  be  tolerated  in  Israel,  or 
suffered  to  exist.  We  read  of  similar  covenants  in  the 
reign  of  Asa  (2  Chron.  xv.  12,  1^,  in  the  reign  of 
Joash,  by  Jehoiada  (2  Ghron.  xxiii  16),  and  of  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  31,  32). 

M  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the 
l>ook  of  the  law  of  God.— Primarily  '*  these 
words"  appear  to  refer  to  the  transaction  just  re- 
corded.  6ut  it  must  be  observed  that  this  is  also 
the  second  signature  among  the  sacred  writers  of  the 
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Old  Testament.  The  first  is  that  of  Moses,  in  Deut. 
xxxi.  9  :  "  Moses  wrote  this  kw,  and  delivered  it  unto  the 
priests,"  &c.  The  next  signature  after  Joshua's  is  that 
of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  25):  "Samuel  told  the  people 
the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in  the  [not  a] 
book,  and  laid  it  up  bSore  the  Lord."  We  have  here 
a  due  to  the  authorship  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
to  the  view  of  the  writers  who  succeeded  Moses  in 
what  they  did.  Th^  did  not  look  upon  themselves  as 
writers  of  distinct  books,  but  as  authorised  to  add 
their  part  to  the  book  already  written,  to  write  what 
was  ass^ned  to  them  "in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Gk>d."  The  tmity  of  Holy  Scripture  is  thus  seen  to 
have  been  an  essential  feature  of  the  Bible  from  the 
very  first. 

(§8-31)  So  Joshua  let  the  people  depart  .  .  . 
— This  passage  is  recited  in  Judges  ii  6 — 9. 

(29)  An  hundred  and  ten  years  old.— The 
mention  in  verse  31  of  "elders  that  prolonged  their 
days  after  Joshua"  seems  to  suggest  that  Joshua's 
death  was  comparatively  an  early  death.*  Had  he 
thought  and  laboured  more  for  himself  and  less  for 
Israel,  he  dso  might  have  prolonged  his  days.  But, 
like  his  Antitype,  he  pleasea  not  himself,  and,  like  a 
good  and  faiuiful  servant,  he  entered  all  the  sooner 
mto  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

(31)  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  .  .  .  of  the  elders  that  over- 
lived Joshua.— It  cannot  surprise  us  that  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  man  and  of  the  events  of  his 
day  was  so  diflicult  to  efEace.  There  was  a  primitive 
Church  in  Canaan  as  well  as  in  the  Boman  Empire. 
The  short  duration  of  the  one  seems  to  have  an  analogy 
in  the  case  of  the  other. 


*  Yet  BmgBoh  states  that  the  Egjrptians  "  addressed  to  the 
host  of  the  holy  goda  the  prayer  to  preserve  and  lengthen  life, 
if  possible,  to  the  most  perfect  old  a«e  of  110  years."  This 
may  be  a  reminiscenoe  of  the  life  of  Joseph,  which  reached 
this  length  (Qen.  1.  26;. 


Joseph^s  Bones  Buried. 


JOSHUA,  XXIV. 


Death  ofEUaaar. 


(82)  ^cl  'the  bones  of  Joseph,  which 
the  children  of  Israel  brought  np  out  of 
Egypt,  bnried  they  in  Shechem,  in  a 
parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  bought  of 
*the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  She- 
chem for  an  hundred  ^pieces  of  silver: 


a  Gen.  60.  SS ;  Bz< 

B.a 

dr.  1490. 


b  Gen.  88. 19. 


1  Or.kmiftt. 


and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Joseph. 

(33)  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  died ; 
and  they  buried  him  in  a  hill  that  per- 
tained to  Phinehas  his  son,  which  was 
given  him  in  mount  Ephraim. 


(32)  The  bones  of  Joseph,  and  also  of  his 
brethren,  as  appears  by  Acts  viL  16.  The  precedent 
set  by  Joseph  is  exceedingly  likely  to  have  oeen  f  ol- 

lowea 

And  it  became  the  inheritanoe  of  the 
children  of  Joseph. — It  may  be  that  this  fact 
helped  to  fix  the  position  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
in  uie  centre  of  the  conntry. 

(S3)  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  died.— 
"Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshna  the  son  of  Nun/' 
were  the  Moses  and  Aaron  of  this  period.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  the  Book  of  Joshua  shoala  close  with  the 
death  of  Eleazar,  who  was  Joshua's  appointed  coun- 
sellor ;  for  when  Joshua  was  given  as  a  shepherd  to 
Israel,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Moses,  Eleazar  was 
also  ffiven  to  Joshua  for  a  counsellor  (Num.  xxvii.  21). 
At  Eleazar's  word  he  was  to  go  out  and  come  in, "  both 
he  and  all  the  children  of  &rael  with  him,  even  all 
the  congregation."  It  is  rather  singular  that  nothing 
but  this  has  been  recorded  of  Eleazar's  personal 
histozy.    Everything  stated  about  him  in  his  lifetime 


is  official.  Not  a  word  that  he  uttered  has  been  pre- 
served. 

A  hill  ....  g^ven  him  in  mount 
Ephraim. — The  inheritance  of  Phinehas  as  a  priest 
would  lie  within  the  tribe  of  Judah  (chap.  xxi.  13,  &c.) 
or  Benjamin.  This  gift  to  Fhmehas  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
near  the  seat  of  government,  seems  to  have  been  a 
^>ecial  grant  to  him  over  and  above  his  inheritance. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  tabernacle  itself  was  at  Shiloh, 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  it  was  altogether  suitable  and 
natural  that  some  place  of  abode  should  be  assigned  to 
the  priests  in  that  neighbourhood,  where  they  were 
compelled  to  reside. 

Although  Phinehas  himself  was  "zealous  for  his 
God,"  he  lived  to  see  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  nearly 
exterminated  from  Israel  for  repeaUi^the  sin  of  the 
Canaanites.  (See  Judges  xx.  28.)  We  can  hardly 
say  that  the  people  served  Jehovah  all  the  da^s  of 
Phinehas.  With  Eleazar  and  Joshua  the  spirit  of 
strict  obedience  to  the  law  seems  to  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  passed  away. 
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EXCURSUS    TO    NOTES    ON    JOSHUA. 


THE  DEFEAT  OP  THE  FIVE  KINGS  AT  GIBBON  (Chap.  x.  10—12). 


It  was  not  antil  I  had  an  opportanity  of  yerifying  the 
coarse  of  the  combatants  on  the  large  Ordnance  Map 
with  the  sheets  fitted  tog^^her  that  I  was  able  to  form 
a  clear  and  connected  notion  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
memorable  day.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  scene 
described  is  this : — 

When  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  besieged 
Cribeon,  the  Gibeonites  sent  a  luuty  appeal  to  Joshna 
for  help.  Joshua  replied  by  a  night  march  from 
Gilgal,  which  brought  the  host  of  Israel  to  Gibeon 
«t  early  dawn.  The  Amorite  army  was  surprised,  and 
needily  took  to  flight.  Being  attacked  from  the  east, 
they  naturally  fled  westward,  and  took  the  road  to 
Beth-horon.  An  ancient  road  from  Gibeon  (El-Jib) 
still  passes  both  the  Beth-horons,  first  the  upper 
(Beit'nr  El-Foka),  then  the  lower  (Boit'or  Et-Tahta). 
Ther  are  about  two  miles  apart.  The  road  then  turns 
sonuiward  (the  Beth-horons  lie  slightly  to  the  north- 
west  of  Gibeon),  and  leads  to  the  border  of  Fhilistia. 
Betfa'horou  the  upper  is  2,022  feet  aboye  the  sea ; 
Beth-horon  the  nether  1,310  feet  aboye  the  sea;  the 
points  about  Gibeon  yarying  from  2,3U0  to  2,500  feet 
in  height.  But  the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Beth-horon 
appears  at  first  to  ascend  slightly,  and  then  to  descend, 
^^m  Beth-horon  the  upper  tliere  is  a  steep  descent  of 
nearly  600  feet  in  the  first  half  mile,  and  from  Beth- 
horon  the  nether  a  continuous  slope  towards  Philistia. 
Ajalon  (Yalo).  about  fiye  miles  south-west  of  Beth- 
horon  the  nether,  is  only  940  feet  aboye  the  Mediter. 
raneAu.  Azekah  is  not  identified^  but  was  probably 
somewhere  near  Amw&s.  Makkedah  is  thought  by 
Conder  to  be  £1-Mughlbr,  in  Philistia,  the  only  place  in 
the  district  where  there  are  cayes.  Ajalon  and  Gibeon 
are  about  nine  miles  apart  in  a  straight  line,  due  east 
and  west  of  each  other,  and  £1-Mugh4r  (Makkedah) 
is  about  eighteen  miles  from  Beth-horon  the  nether. 
These  are  the  geographical  data.  Now  as  to  what 
oeearred. 

When  Joshua  and  his  army  were  in  pursuit  of  the 

Amorites  from  Oibeon  towards  the  west,  the  sun  was 

rising  behind  them.    They  presently  saw — what  we  so 

often   see  in  the  early  morning — ^the  moon  in  front 

<if  them  on  the  west,  just  setting  in  the  yalley  of 

Ajalon,  and  the  snn  behind  them  oyer  Gibeon  on  the 

east.     It  was  the  height  of  summer  (as  appears  by  the 

date  of  the  pas.«age  oi  Jordan,  and  the  commencement 

of  the  war,  oha|>s.  y.,  yi.),  and  in  a  little  while  the  heat 

would  preyent  or  greatly  retard  further  operations.    A 

sndden  inspiration  now  seized  Joshua,  and  he  requested 

that    the    cool    morning    hours — the    best    time   for 

hattle — might  be  prolonged.     Let  the  sun  remain  in 

the  east,  and  the  moon  in  the  west,  until  the  discom- 

fitnre  of  the  Amorite  army  was  complete.    "  So  the  suu 

stood   still  in  the  one-half   of  the  heaTens" — in  the 

eastern  hemisphere — "snd  hasted   not    to    go    down 

abont  a  whole  day."    It  nu«y  be  observed  that  the  book 

which  mentions  the  sun  of  tener  than  any  other  in  the 

Old  Testament  describes  his  course  thus :  **  The  sun 

<triseth^  and  the  mn  goeth  dotcn,  and  hasteth  to  his 

place    where  he  arose"  (Bccles.  i.  5).    Between  his 

rising  and  setting  nothhig  elne  is  namd.     So  the  sun 

arose  on  Joshua  and  on  Joshua^s  enemies.    He  arose, 
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and  his  course  was  then  arrested.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted  to  go  down,-  or  to  pass  over  to  the  western  side 
of  the  heavens,  until  the  enemies  of  Israel  had  dis- 
appeared. We  may  add  that  the  sun*s  position  in  the 
east  over  Gibeon  was  the  very  best  for  Israel,  and  the 
worst  possible  for  the  Amorites.  The  pursuit  being 
westwud,  whenever  the  flying  Amorites  attempted 
to  turn  and  rally,  the  level  or  slant  rays  of  the  sun  were 
full  in  their  &ces,  and  they  could  not  see  to  fight,  while 
their  pursuers  had  the  oest  possible  view  of  them. 
Presently,  in  the  descent  of  Betn-horon  (not  "the  going 
down  to  Beth-horon,"  as  in  the  English  Version ;  but 
either  in  the  steep  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
town,  or  more  probably  in  the  long  descent  from  the 
lower  Beth-horon  to  Azekah,  on  the  borders  of  Fhilistia), 
a  storm  of  hail  burst  upon  them,  and  followed  them  to 
the  plain.  "  They  were  more  tliat  died  with  hailstones 
than  they  whom  Israel  slew  with  the  sword."  At  length, 
after  a  flight  of  some  five-and-twenty  miles,  the  kings 
found  shelter  in  the  cave  at  Makkedah.  Even 
then  the  pursuit  was  not  ended.  Under  the  shadow 
of  the  clouds  that  had  obscured  the  heavens,  while 
the  sun  made  his  way  westward,  the  Israelites 
still  hunted  down  their  beaten  foes,  until  the  remnant 
found  shelter  in  the  fortresses.  Then,  in  the  afternoon. 
Joshua  and  his  warriors  returned  to  Makkedah,  and 
unearthed  the  five  kings  t-o  die.  Even  for  the  trained 
soldiers  of  the  wilderness,  that  day's  work  must  have 
been  a  severe  trial.  The  night  march  from  Gilgal 
to  Gibeon,  and  the  pursuit  to  Makkedah,  eover  forty 
miles  of  country,  measured  in  a  direct  line.  Tlie  time 
is  some  thirty-six  hours,  allowing  for  the  miraculouH 
prolongation  of  the  day.  But  the  whole  story  is 
consistent ;  and  Makkedah  was  an  admirable  starting- 
point  for  the  attack  upon  the  fortresses  which  followed, 
and  which  occupied  the  Israelitish  army  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign. 

In  Dean  Stanley's  account  of  the  battle,  the  sun 
is  made  to  stand  still  at  noon — in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  But  the  mid-dsy  snn  does  not  appear  to  lie 
"upon"  any  place  in  parti<'ular;  the  morning  and 
evening  suns  do.  Gibeon  and  Ajalon  are  only  about 
nine  miles  apart.  To  see  the  sun  upon  Gibeon  and 
the  moon  upon  A.jalon  it  must  be  early  morning, 
and  one  must  be  between  the  two  places.  Five  milon 
from  Gibeon  would  soon  be  accomplished.  If  the 
battle  began  at  daybreak,  a  single  hour  after  sunrise 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  pursuers  and  pursued 
to  the  required  spot  "The  midst  of  heaven" 
(Hebrew,  the  one  haJf  of  the  lieavenS  does  not  seem 
te  mean  the  meridian,  but  the  one  hemisphere  as 
opposed  to  the  other. 

Again,  Deau  Stanley  makes  the  hail  come  up  from 
the  westward.  But  the  narrative  says,  "  As  they  were 
in  the  going  down  of  Beth-horon,  the  Lord  cast  down 
great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them  uuto  Azekah.^* 
All  down  the  slope  the  hail  followed  them,  for  some 
seven  or  eight  miles.  It  is  much  more  natural  for  a 
storm  of  hail  to  come  from  the  hfl's  towards  the  plain 
than  vice  ve  m.  Do  not  the  hail  and  puow  in  Pales- 
tine more  generally  come  from  the  north  and  east 
tlian  from  the  sea  p 
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Kame  of  the  Book.— The  English  naino  *'  Judges 
conespands  witii  the  Hebrew  ShMfheiim,  as  with  tlio 
Greek  Kriiait  and  the  Latin  Liber  judicum.  A  simihir 
magistracy  {mtfetes)  existed  among  the  Fhcenicians. 
Ofiicers  of  thia  title  are  mentionea  in  Num.  xxv.  5, 
Deut.  i.  16,  xtI.  18,  Ac.,  but  they  were  only  appointed 
for  sabordinate  civil  functions,  whereas  the  judges 
whose  history  is  recorded  in  this  book  were  chiefly 
summoned  to  their  great  work  by  Divine  appointment 
(chaps,  iii.  15,  ir.  6,  vi.  12,  &c.)»  and  were  "  deliverers" 
from  foreign  bondage  (chaps,  iii.  9,  zviii.  28)  rather 
than  civil  rulers.  (See  note  on  chap.  ii.  16.)  In  fact, 
the  Teiy  necessity  for  their  call  ana  their  deeds  arose 
from  tlie  anarchy  which  rendered  all  ordinary  functions 
unavailing  against  the  prevalent  corruption  and  misery. 
The  most  remarkable  of  their  number  were  national 
heroes  rather  than  civil  or  religious  guides. 

Plan.— The  Book  of  Judges  falls  into  five  well, 
marked  sections,  namely . — 

I.  GbnesaIi  Ivtsoduction  (chaps,  i. — ^ii.  5).— In 
the  note  on  chap.  L 1  reasons  will  be  given  for  believing 
that  this  section  is  entirely  retrospective.  It  furnishes 
a  sketch  of  the  imperfect  conauest  of  the  land  previous 
to  the  d^h  of  Joshua,  in  oroer  to  show  the  want  of 
faithfulness  and  obedience  which  was  the  cause  of  all 
subsequent  troubles.  It  ends  with  the  solemn  reproach 
addressed  by  God's  messenger  to  the  assembled  people 
at  BochinL 

n.  SacovD  Iktboduction  (chaps,  ii.  6 — ^iii.  6). — 
It  is  the  object  of  this  section  to  show  that  the  neglect 
whieh  had  begun  before  the  neat  conqueror  pmed 
away  continued  after  his  dea&,  and  that  it  was  the 
eanse  of  deep  religious  degeneracy.  The  peo]9le  even 
sank  into  idolatry,  and  provoked  the  Divine  retnbution, 
from  which  the^  were  delivered  by  successive  judges. 
In  spite  of  this,  ther  constantly  relapsed  when  the 
judgment  was  removed.  In  this  section  the  moral  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  most  distinctly  sketched  in  outline. 
it  shows  that  the  presence  of  the  Ganaanites  and  the 
pevival  of  their  dominion  were  alike  the  cause  and  the 
consequence  of  the  troubles  of  Israel,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  God  was  so  &r  from  having  utterly  forsaken  His 
people  that  even  their  sins  and  sufferings  were  made 
to  subserve  the  jrarposes  of  their  Divine  raucation,  and 
were  overruled  for  their  ultimate  advantage.  (See 
chaps,  ii.  22,  iii.  1—4.) 

m.  Mais  Ssctioh  of  the  Book  (chaps,  iii.  7 — 
xvi.  81). — This  section  contains  notices  of  tne  history 
of  twelve  judges.  The  heroic  deeds  of  six  of  these 
deliveren  are  related  in  detail,  and  six  are  mentioned 
with  brief  alluaon.  The  episode  of  Abimelech's  usur- 
pation is  given  at  length,  partly  perhaps — as  in  the 
later  stoiy  of  Eli— to  pomt  the  lesson  of  the  perils  which 
result  from  imperfeet  paternal  control,  but  mainly  to 
warn  the  people  of  the  perilous  and  abortive  eharacter 
of  a  rojaUj  voaaaetiooed  by  Jehovah  (Deut.  xvii.  15). 


The  sub-sections  are: — 

1.  The  servitude  to  Cushan-risliathaim,  and  the 
judgeship  of  Othniel  (chap.  iii.  5 — 11). 

2.  The  servitude  to  £^lon,  and  the  deliverance 
wrought  by  Ehud  (chap.  iii.  12-^).  Brief  reference 
to  Shamgar  (chap.  iii.  3l). 

3.  The  servitude  to  Jabin,  and  the  deliverance 
wrought  by  Deborah  and  Barak  (chaps,  iv.,  v.). 

^  4.  The  oppression  of  tlie  Midiamtes,  and  the  de- 
liveranoe  wrought  by  Gideon  (chaps,  vi. — viii.).  Episode 
of  Abimelechf  the  bramble-king  (chap.  ix.).  Brief, 
notices  of  Tola  and  Jair  (chap.  x.  1 — 5). 

5.  The  oppression  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the  de- 
liverance wrought  bv  Jephthah  (chaps,  x.  6 — xii.  13), 
with  the  sequel  of  «fephtiiah*s  histoiy  (chaps,  xi.  34 — 
xii.  7).  Brief  notices  of  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  (chap, 
xii.  &-16), 

6.  The  servitude  to  the  Philistines,  and  the  deeds  of 
Samson  (chaps,  xin. — ^xvi.). 

lY.  Appendix  I. — ^The  story  of  lGcah*s  idolatry; 
of  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Moses ;  and  of  the  conquest 
of  Laish  by  the  Danites  (chaps,  xvii.,  xviii.). 

y.  Appendix  U.  —  The  storv  of  the  deed  of 
GKbeah,  and  the  vengeance  inflicted  on  Benjamin,  with 
the  means  taken  to  save  that  tribe  from  extirpation. 

It  is  dear  that  the  Book  of  Judges  is  formed  on  one 
g^eneral  plan,  because  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  definite 
moral  facts,  and  to  narrate  the  providence  of  Gk>d  as 
shown  ccmtinuously  in  a  long  series  of  different  events. 
The  arrangement  is  not  strictly  chronolcwical,  for  (as 
will  be  seen  by  the  notes  on  chaps,  xvii. — xxi.)  the 
appendices  belong  to  an  epoch  antecedent  to  the 
earliest  judge.  Nor,  again,  is  tne  arrangement  intended 
to  be  geographical,  for  the  earlier  notices  of  the  book 
refer  mainly  to  the  south  of  Palestine ;  the  story  of 
Deborah  takes  us  to  the  north,  and  that  of  Gideon  to 
the  central  region ;  that  of  Jephthah  to  the  west,  and 
that  of  Samson  once  more  to  the  south.  Three  of  the 
chief  judges — Othniel, Ehud,  Samson — ^were  southrons; 
two— Barak,  Gideon — ^belong  to  the  north ;  one — Jeph- 
thah— to  western  Palestine. 

Unity. — The  subordination  of  all  the  incidents  of 
the  history  to  the  inculcation  of  definite  religious 
lessons  shows  that  the  book,  in  its  present  form,  was 
arranged  by  one  person.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  he  performed  the  functions  of  a 
compiler  rather  than  those  of  author.  For  it  seems 
dear  that  he  not  only  eonsulted  various  sonroes  of 
information,  but  that  he  actually  incorporated  several 
documents,  such  as  the  words  of  the  Divine  mes- 
senger  at  Bochim  (chap.  ii.  1—5),  the  song  of 
Deborah  (chap,  v.),  the  parable  of  Jotham  (chap.  ix.  8 
—16),  and  various  traditional  fragments  of  Samson's 
festive  words  (chaps,  xiv.  14,  xv.  16).  But  further  than 
this,  the  stylo  points  to  the  oondumon  that  the  body  of 
the  book  (cnaps.  iii.  7— xvL  31)  is  not  by  the  same  author 
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as  the  appendieeB  (ohaps.  xri.,  xrii.,  XYiii. — ^zzi.)>  and 
that  the  author  of  theee  two  memozable  narratives  is 
the  same  as  the  author  of  the  preface  (chaps,  i. — iiL  6). 
The  preface  and  appendices,  referring  as  they  do  to 
the  same  epoch,  present  special  points  of  view,  and 
abonnd  in  identi«U  phrases,  whicn  are  not  found  in 
the  main  narratiTO.  Thus  Jndah  (chaps,  i.,  zz.  18) 
and  places  in  Jndah  (Bethlehem,  Jerusalem)  axe  pro- 
minent  in  these  sections,  and  are  hardly  alluded  to  in 
the  rest  of  the  hook;  the  migration  of  Dan  is  also 
touched  upon  in  both  these  sections  (chaps.  L  34,  xviii.). 
The  ^enenJ  aspect  of  society  and  ^Temment  is  also 
alike  m  both  sections  (chaps,  i.  1, 2,  ii.  4,  xz.  26 — 28), and 
both  allude  to  the  twcdve  tribes  (chaps,  i.,  ziz.  29,  zz.  1, 
zzi.  3).  For  resemblance  of  phrases,  compare  chaps.  L 
8,zx.48;  i.21.ziz.30:  i.l2,zzi.l4;  i.l,zz.23;  i.23, 
zriii.  2 ;  i.  11,  Ac,  zviii.  29.  (See  note  on  chap.  i.  1.) 
In  the  appendices  *' jadges"are  not  once  mentioned; 
while  the  characteristic  phrase  which  occurs  again  and 
again,  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Imd,  but 
erery  man  did  tiiat  which  was  right  in  nis  own  eyes  " 
(chaps.  XYii.  6,  znii.  1,  ziz.  1,  zzi.  25),  is  not  once  used 
in  the  body  of  the  book.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cha- 
racteristic phrases  of  the  main  narratiTe, "  The  anger  of 
the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel  .  .  .  and  He  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  *'  (chaps,  ii.  14,  iii.  8, 
\r.  2,  z.  7),  and  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lorn  came  upon  ** 
(chaps.  Ti.  34,  zi.  29,  ziy.  6, 19,  zv.  14),  do  not  occur  in 
the  other  parts.* 

We  are,  therefore,  naturally  led  to  infer  that  the  main 
section  of  the  book  is  a  homogeneous  narrative,  which 
has,  however,  been  eompiled  with  a  free  incorporation 
of  older  documents;  ana  that  the  two  prefaces  and  two 
appendices,  which  oome  from  a  different  hand,  were 
added  to  it,  with  the  Book  of  Buth  as  a  third  aroendiz, 
by  some  early  editor,  or  perhaps  by  the  author  nimaelf. 
The  efforts  to  traee  parallel  Jehoristic  and  Elohistic 
documents,  even  in  tfo  history  of  Gideon,  much  more 
in  other  ps^  of  the  book,  lul  to  establish  any  probable 
result. 

Date.— The  freshness,  vividness,  and  minuteness  of 
the  details  with  which  some  of  the  stories  of  the  judges 
abound  show  that  the  writer  was  in  possession  of 
almost  contemporaneous  records,  or  had  access  to  very 
early  traditions.  There  is  an  Homeric  plainness  in  the 
description  of  many  of  the  events,  as  well  as  in  the 
dear  delineation  of  the  leading  charact«r8.  The  cha- 
racter and  the  circumstance  of  each  hero  are  completely 
different  from  those  of  all  the  rest.  Ehud  first  acte 
independently,  and  then  arms  the  people;  Barak 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy;  Gioeon  at  first 
only  invites  the  aid  of  his  immediate  neighbours;  Jeph- 
thah  is  a  chief  of  freebooters ;  Abimelech  avails  himself 
of  Oanaanite  jealousies  against  Israel,  and  Ephraimite 
jealousies  against  Manasseh ;  Samson  only  engages  in  a 
series  of  personal  adventures.  Local  traditions  and 
records  have  evidently  been  utilised.  The  style  is  in- 
imitably graphic  in  ite  very  simplicity.  We  smile  at 
the  grim  humour  which  alludes  to  tne  "fatness"  of 
Eglon  and  his  Moabites ;  we  hear  the  shrill  accents  of 
the  daughter  of  Caleb ;  we  see  the  very  flash  of  Ehud's 
dagger ;  even  the  rough  jests  of  Samson,  and  the  tren- 
chuit  irony  of  the  Danites,  and  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
troops  of  Abimelech,  and  the  female  vanity  of  the 
ladies  of  Sisera's  harem  are,  with  many  other  minute 
incidents,  immortalised  in  a  few  strokes.  Affain,  the 
picture  of  the  manners  prevalent  at  the  epoch  described 

•  SeeEwald,  lim^aeg. 
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is  such  as  oould  not  have  been  delineated  so  natoraUy  at 
a  later  period.  In  its  primitive  hospitality,  its  awfiil 
degradation,  and  its  terrible  savagery,  it  re(»lls  some  of 
the  earliest  annals  of  the  Scripture  history.  (Oomp. 
chap,  vi  19  with  Qea.  zviii.  1 — 8 ;  ehasp,  vi.  21  with 
Gen.  zv.  17 ;  chap.  ziz.  with  Gen.  ziz. ;  chaps,  viii.  16, 
iz.  38  with  Gen.  zzxiv.,  Ac.) 

But  whOe  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  documents  utilised  by  the  writer,  it  is  not  so  emaj 
to  determine  with  precision  the  date  at  which  the  book 
was  dnwn  up  in  iU  freuetd  form.  The  phrase  "  to  this 
day"  (chaps,  i.  21,  ziz.  30)  shows  that  someyears  must 
have  elapsed  since  the  events  recorded.  That  the  ap- 
pendices could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Saul  is  clear  from  their  constant  formula :  "  In 
that  day  there  was  no  king  in  Israel "  (chao.  zvii.  6,  fte.). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the 
ezploits  of  David  confirms  the  decisive  inference,  sug- 
gested by  chap.  i.  21,  that  the  book  ezisted,  in  part  at 
any  rate,  before  his  days ;  for  in  chap.  i.  21,  as  well  as 
in  chap.  ziz.  10—12,  Jerusalem  is  still  called  Jehus,  and 
is  regurded  as  a  city  of  the  Ganaanitee,  and  as  womfwaHy 
belonging  to  Bexgamin  (chap.  i.  21).  The  attempts  to 
connect  chap.  i.  27 — ^29  witn  events  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon  (1  iCings  iv.  7 — 19,  iz.  16)  are  entirely  futile. 
On  the  other  huid,  the  ezpression  in  chap,  zviii.  30, 
'*  until  the  captivi^  of  the  land,"  would  bnng  the  date 
of  the  redaction  of  the  book  down  to  a  very  ^St»  period, 
if  that  phrase  certainly  referred  to  either  the  Assyrian 
or  the  Babylonian  captiviiy.  But  even  if  we  do  not 
accept  the  very  slight  clumge  in  two  Hiebrew  letters 
which  will  make  it  mean  '*  to  the  captivity  of  the  ark  '* 
(see  note  on  chap,  zviii.  30, 31),  it  seems  almost  demon- 
strable that  the  allusion  may  be  to  that  Philistine  in- 
vasion which  culminated  in  the  massacre  at  Shiloh,  of 
which  the  terrible  incidents  are  preserved  for  us  in  Ps. 
Izzviii.  60-65.  In  chap.  zzi.  12  we  find  tiie  ezpression 
"  Shiloh,  which  19  im,  U%€  Umd  of  Camuin,^*  and  this, 
too,  has  been  pressed  into  an  indication  that  the  book  is 
not  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  ezile.  It  is  much  mors 
obvious  to  ezphun  it  by  way  of  contrast  to  Jabesh- 
gilead,  which  was  on  the  other  ride  of  Jordan ;  or  pos- 
sibly the  phrase  may  point  to  the  circumstance  thai 
after  the  sack  and  massacre  of  Shiloh  the  very  site  of 
the  place  seems  to  have  sunk  into  an  oblivion  from 
whicn  it  has  never  since  emerged.  But  if  these  phrases 
are  of  later  origin,  the  evidences  of  antiquity  which 
confront  us  on  every  page  of  this  book  woula  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  few  ezpressions  were  merely 
added  by  way  of  glosses  in  tM  final  edition  of  the 
sacred  canon  by  Ezra  and  his  school.  The  ezpressions 
and  sentiments  which  are  common  to  the  jBook  of 
Judges,  with  the  other  historical  books  (see  1  Sam. 
ziii.  6,  20;  2  Kings  ii.  17.  viii.  12,  zii.  20,  zvii.  20,  zzi. 
15,  zzii.  14 ;  and  especially  comp.  chap.  ii.  11 — ^23  with 
2  Kings  zvii.  7—23,  and  chap.  ii.  1--3  with  2  Kings 
zvii.  35 — 39),  may  easily  have  been  borrowed  by  tne 
later  from  the  earlier  writers.  The  pure  Hebrew  of 
the  Book  of  Judges  is  far  too  untainted  with  Ohal- 
daisms  and  modernisms  to  allow  any  probability  to  the 
theory  of  its  late  authorship.     Its  many  isolated  ez- 

rssions  {hapa»  legomena,  chaps,  i.  15,  iii.  22,  iv. 
19,  v.  10—28.  zv.  8,  zviii.  7)  show  the  use  of  an- 
cient records,  and  the  Aramaisms  which  have  been 
pointed  out  (e.^.,  the  prefiz  «^  in  chaps,  y.  7,  vi.  17,  and 
ezpressions  in  diaps.  zvii.  2,  ziz.  1,  Ac.),  since  they 
occur  in  those  parts  which  are  incontestably  the  oldest, 
are  now  genenUy  admitted  to  be  poetic  forms,  and 
forms  peculiar  to  the  idiom  of  Northern  Palestine. 
The  general  conclusion,  then,  as  to  the  date  of  the 
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book  in  its  esriier  shape  is  that  it  was  compiled  in  the 
reign  at  Saul ;  and  if  there  was  any  i^ooraer  (mcukir) 
in  his  primitiYe  court,  as  there  subsequently  was  at  the 
coort  of  David  (2  Sam.  yiii.  16),  these  histories  might 
have  been  drawn  up  from  older  sources  by  such  an 
officer;  orpossiblj^  even  by  the  Prophet  Samuel  (see 
below).  With  this  would  a^ree  very  well  the  almost 
nnbroken  silence  respecting  Judah  (which  would  other- 
wise  be  inexplicable) ;  the  prominence  of  Gibeah  and  of 
Benjamin,  with  the  narrative  which  explained  why  it 
was  "the  smallest  of  the  tribes"  (1  Sam.  ix.  21),  and 
the  tone  of  hostility  towards  Ephraim  (chaps,  viii.,  xi., 
xii.).  With  this  hvpothesis  would  also  agree  the  abso- 
lutely unaaeerdoUu  character  of  the  boo£  In  David's 
rei^  the  priesthood  rose  into  great  prominence  and 
activity,  whereas  in  the  days  of  tne  juoges  and  of  Saul 
it  seems  to  have  sunk  to  the  very  nadir  of  inefficiency 
and  n^leet.  Not  once  in  the  main  narrative  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  are  priests  appealed  to.  After 
Phinehas,  they  did  not  furnish  one  national  hero  from 
their  ranks ;  nor  did  they  once  strike  a  blow  for  free- 
dom or  retigion.  The  Levitea  shaied  in  their  deca- 
dence. The  name  of  the  wandering  Levite  of  Bethlehem- 
Jndah  (chi^.  xix.)  has  already  been  forgotten ;  and  the 
other  Levite,  thongh  no  less  a  person  than  a  gpwndson 
of  Moses  himself  (see  note  on  chap,  xviii.  90),  is  content 
to  serve  a  shrine  of  private  idolatry  for  the  reward  of  a 
few  shillings  a  year. 

The  Author. — ^We  have  already  seen  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  the  fancy  that  the  book  was  written  by 
Esra,  althonc^h  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  or  his  school 
maT  have  amed  some  trivial  explanatory  touches  here 
and  there.  De  Wette  has  entirely  refuted*  the  con- 
jeetore  of  Stahelin  that  it  is  by  the  same  author  as 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Nor  could  it  have  been 
written  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  because 
it  differs  from  that  book  not  only  in  style,  but  in 
the  two  marked  particulars  that  it  barely  makes  any 
aUusion  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  that  it  abounds  in 
moral  utterances  of  a  character  which  are  not  found  in 
the  previous  book.  The  Rabbis  generallv  follow  the 
conjecture  of  the  Talmud  {Baba  Saihra,  f .  14,  h)  that 
it  was  written  by  the  propnet  Samuel.  That  is  a  suf . 
fieiently  obvious  conjectore ;  and  though  it  can  neither 
be  proved  nor  disproved,  it  accords  with  many  of  the 
facts.  .  From  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  Samuel, 
even  in  what  seem  to  us  to  be  its  more  dubious  or  less 
enlightened  features,  we  see  that  there  is  a  moral 
affimty  between  his  views  and  those  expressed  in  the 
Book  of  Judges.  The  man  who  so  neatly  disliked  the 
establishment  of  rovaltv  (1  Sam.  viii.)  may  well  have 
written  the  stoiy  of  Abunelech.  The  man  who  com- 
manded  the  extermination  of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
XT.  3)  was  in  that  staee  of  as  vet  imperfect  enlighten. 
ment  (Matt.  v.  38)  which  would  have  viewed  without 
reprobation  the  vengeance  inflicted  bv  Israel  on  his 
enemies.  The  man  who  hewed  Agag  m  pieces  before 
tbe  Lord  in  Gilgal  (1  Sam.  xv.  33)  would  nave  felt  no 
difficulty  in  commending  the  deeds  of  £bud,  of  Jael, 
and  of  Gideon.  The  book  may  have  been  drawn  up 
by  him,  or  in  the  school  of  the  prophets  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  That  he  was  well  acgnainted  with 
the  incidents  of  this  period  we  see  from  nis  appeal  to 
them  in  his  speech  to  the  people  (1  Sam.  xii.  II).  The 
mention  of  "  Bedan  "  with  Jerubbaal,  Jephthiah,  and 
Samson  t  in  this  verse  has  always  been  a  source  of 


t  In  1  8am.  nC  11  **  Samson,"  not  Samuel,  is  the  maoh 
pnibable  readliiff  of  the  Peshlto. 
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perplexity.  The  notion  that  Bedan  can  mean  Samson, 
as  tnough  it  were  **  in  Dan,"  is  now  abandoned.  Perhaps 
"  Barak  "  (as  in  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Arabic)  is  the 
true  reading;  but  if  "Bedan"  be  a  corruption  for 
"  Abdou,"  it  would  point  to  the  possession  on  Samuel's 
part  of  many  particulars  respecting  the  judges  which 
are  now  quite  lost  to  us. 

There  are  other  allusions  to  the  judges  in  2  Sam.  xi. 
21;  Pss.  Ixxviii.  56-64.  Ixxxiii.  7—11,  cvi.  34—45; 
Isa.  ix.  4,  X.  26;  Hosea  x.  9;  Neh.  ix.  25—31. 

Chronology.— The  chronology  of  the  Book  of 
Judges  offers  immense  difficulties,  and  the  difficulties 
are  increased  bv  the  uncertainties  which  affect  both 
the  read&i^  ana  interpretation  of  the  passages  which 
bear  upon  it. 
The  elements  of  decision  are  briefly  as  follows : — 
I.  If  the  stories  of  the  judges  are  taken  to  be  con- 
secutive, and  the  periods  of  forty  or  eighty  years*  rest 
(chaps,  iii.  11,  30,  v.  31,  viii.  28)  are  supposed  to  be 
stated  accurately,  and  not  in  round  numbers,  then, 
adding  up  the  separate  totals,  we  get : — 


Servitude  under  Oushan 
Rest  under  Othniel 
Servitude  under  Moab 
Best  under  Ehud 
Servitude  under  Jabin 
Best  under  Deborah  and  Barak 
Oppression  of  the  Midianites 
Beet  under  Gideon 
Tyrannv  of  Abimelech 
Judgeship  of  Tola 
Judgeship  of  Jair 
Oppression  of  the  Ammonites 
Judgeship  of  Jephthah 

of  Ibzan    . 
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of  Abdon  . 
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If  to  this  410  years  we  add  40  years  for  Saul's  reign, 
and  40  vears  for  David's,  we  get  490  years ;  and  as  (on 
this  principle  of  consecutiveness)  we  must  allow  about 
10  years  for  the  events  before  Cnshan's  tyranny  (chap, 
iii.  10)  began,  and  20  for  the  judgeship  of  Samuel, 
and  1  for  Shamgar  (chap.  iii.  31),  we  get  at  once 
at  the  traditioniu  Jewish  reckonings,  which  is  the 
basis  of  much  of  our  received  chronology,  and  which 
assign  to  the  epoch  between  Joshua  and  Solomon  a 
period  of  five  centuries,  in  round  numbers  twelve 
generations. 

n.  In  1  Kings  vi.  1  we  find  that  Solomon  built  the 
Temple  "  in  the  A&dth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  Egypt."  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
words  are  genuine,  since  they  are  omitted  bv  Orig;en 
and  other  Fathers,  were  unlmown  to  Josepnns,  and 
furnish  the  only  Old  Testament  passage  in  which  an 
era  is  taken  as  a  starting-point.  If  genuine,  there  is 
no  obvious  wav  of  reconciling  them  with  the  previous 
computation,  though  it  has  b^n  suggested  that  "  after 
the  children  of  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt "  may  mean 
"  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan." 

III.  In  Acts  xiii.  20  St.  Paul  sajrs  that  "the  judges 
unto  Samuel  the  prophet"  occupied  a  period  of  450 
years.  But  here,  again,  the  reading  is  not  certain,  and 
the  order  of  the  words  seems  to  have  been  tampered 
with. 
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lY.  In  diap.  xi.  20  Jephthiih  says  that  Israel  had 
lived  in  Heshoon  and  the  coasts  of  Amon  300  years. 
Now,  doubtless,  by  a  certain  ainonnt  of  ingenuity  and 
manipulation,  and  by  lengthening  or  cnrtailinff  those 
elements  in  the  reckoning  which  are  not  specified— such 
as  the  length  of  Samuers  judgeship,  the  interval  be- 
tween  Joshua's  d^itth  and  Cushan's  tyranny,  &c. — we 
may  give  to  these  different  data  sufficient  semblance  of 
accoraanoe  to  look  plausible.  But  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  we  can  arrive  at  no  certainty,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
scarcely  two  of  the  authors  who  have  elaborately  gone 
into  the  question  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Further 
than  this,  these  scattered  dat«  have  to  be  reconciled 
with  those  which  we  gather  from  no  less  than  ten 
genealogies — those  of  David,  Zadok,  Abiathar,  Saul, 
Heman,  Ahimoth,  Asaph,  Etham,  Zabad,  and  the  kings 
of  Edom,  which  are  found  scattered  chiefly  in  the  Books 
of  Chronicles,  and  of  which  some  are  repeated  two, 
three,  and  even  four  times.  Now  it  appears  from  every 
one  of  these  genealogies,  as  they  have  oeen  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,* 
that  seven  and  eight  generations  are  assigned  to  the 
period  between  the  conauest  of  Canaan  and  me  accession 
of  David.t  The  time  allowed  for  a  generation  is  usually 
thirty  years,  and  this  seems  to  show  conclusively  that 
the  period  covered  by  the  judges  was  much  shorter  than 
that  demanded  by  the  received  reckoning.  For  allowing 
even  eight  generations,  t^is  gives  ns  §40  years,  from 
which  we  have  to  subtract  for  the  actual  period  covered 
in  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  uie  judgeships 
of  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  the  latter  years  of  Joshua. 
Now  this  curtailment  of  the  period,  though  impossible 
to  reconcile  exactly  and  literally  with  1  Kings  vi.  1, 
Judges  xi.  20,  and  Acts  xiii.  20  (in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  reading  may  be  wrong),  does  coincide  remark- 
ably with  many  indications  of  the  Book  of  Judges  itself. 
There  is  not  the  least  warrant  for  supposing  that  the 
numbers  40  and  80  are  meant  to  be  stated  with  pre- 
cision,t  nor  is  there  anything  to  bar  the  very  reason- 
able hypothesis  that  parts  both  of  the  servitudes  and 
the  deliverances  may  have  been  synchronous  in  different 
parts  of  Israel :  so  that,  for  instance,  the  movements  of 
lihud,  of  Barak,  and  of  Gideon  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  same  fifty  years.  ThuB  no  high  priest  is  recorded 
in  any  genealogy  or  historical  references  between  Fhine- 
has  ana  Eli,  and  Jewish  legend  says  that  Phinehas  was 
deposed  for  having  sanctioned  the  offering  of  Jephthah's 
daughter.  Similarlv  Boaz,  in  the  Book  of  Buui,  is  the 
son  of  Bahab,  and  the  Levite  of  Judges  xvii.,  xviii.  is  a 
grandson  of  Moses.  By  thus  curtaOing  the  period  of 
the  judf^  many  serious  difficulties  are  avoidea,  and  the 
uncertain  meaning  and  reading  of  the  passages  on 
which  the  received  chronology  is  founded  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  set  against  the  distinct  information  derived 
from  such  a  multitude  of  genealogies.  The  subject  is, 
however,  still  involved  in  obscurity,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
notes  on  chaps,  iii.  10,  iv.  2.  &c.  It  is  clear  that  many 
of  the  fifty  schemes  of  chronology  which  have  been 
proposed  must  be  completely  mistaken,  and  we  must 
be  content  with  the  general  conclusion  that  the  whole 
jieriod  covered  some  250  years. 


•  Ix»d  Arthur  Hervcy.  On  the  Oenealogiea. 

t  There  are  five  generations  between  Moses  and  David  in 
Ruth  Iv  J8 ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  when  there  are  so  many 
genealogies,  and  so  often  repeated,  there  are  no  omlBslons. 

t  Reu88  points  out  the  curious  circumstance  that  these 
round  numbers  added  together -Othniel,  40;  Ehud,  80;  Jabin, 
90;  Barak,  40;  Gideon.  10 ;  Philistines,  40:  Samson,  20-make 
280,  which  is  exactly  the  number  required  to  make  480,  if  we 
add  the  Wanderings,  40:  Joshua,  40 ;  Eli,  40 ;  Samuel  and  Saul, 
40 ;  DtLvid,  40  »  20O  (1  Kings  vi.  I). 


Charaoteristios  of  the  Epoch.— The  Book  of 
Judges  gives  us  an  insight  into  a  definite  and  well- 
marked  epoch  of  Israelitiui  history,  and  we  shall  under, 
stand  the  book  and  its  object  better  if  we  summarise 
the  peculiarities  of  that  age.    We  mark — 

I.  The  deepening  disunion  between  the  tribes.  While 
some  of  them  pursued  that  agricultural  mode  of  life 
which  was  specially  fostered  by  the  Mosuc  institutions, 
others  of  them — as  Dan,  Asher,  and  the  northern  tribea 
— began  to  engage  in  navigation  and  commerce.  Thia 
may  liave  been  one  of  the  tendencies  which  led  each 
tribe'  to  act  more  and  more  as  an  independent  body» 
while  the  fierce  claim  to  the  leading  position  advanced 
by  Ephraim  (chaps,  viii.,  zii.)  was  onty  partially  conceded, 
and  at  last  ehtirelv  rejected.  There  were  even  separate 
towns — like  Shechem— that  could  successfully  assert 
their  inde^ndence  of  the  body  of  the  nation,  and 
choose  their  own  rulers.  Shechem  thus  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy,  like  those  of  the  German  and 
Italian  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  protection 
of  Baal-berith — the  lord  of  the  covenant — whose  temple 
also  served  as  a  strong  fortress  (chim.  ix.). 

II.  This  civil  disunion  resultea  in  part  from  the 
religious  disintegration.  There  was.  indeed,  a  central 
sanctuary  at  Shuoh,  but  the  ark  itself  was  at  Bethel ; 
and  since  in  these  wild  times  it  became  all  but  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  Levitic  law — 
which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  fallen  into  absolute  abey- 
ance— all  sorts  of  local  sanctuaries  and  high  places 
sprang  up.  Altars  were  freely  raised  at  any  place 
hallowed  oy  Divine  messages  or  providences,  and  the 
irregular  and  reprehensible,  if  not  directly  idolatrous, 
cult  of  ephods  and  teraphim  (chaps,  viii.  z7,  xviii.  18) 
proved  to  be  an  irresistible  temptation.  A  nation  which 
nad  gone  so  far  would  be  hardly  likely  to  hold  out 
against  the  manifold  seductions  and  fascinations  of  the 
wild  forms  of  nature-worship  by  which  they  were  on 
every  side  surrounded.  The  sensual  temptations  of 
these 
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Gay  religions,  full  of  pomp  and  gold,' 
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could  only  be  effectually  resisted  by  the  influence  of 
one  religion,  firmlv  established  and  faithfully  obcved. 

in.  Another  element  of  degeneracy  lay  in  the  ex- 
treme depression  of  the  priesthood  and  Ijevite-hood. 
The  ozdy  priest  of  whom  we  hear  is  Phinehas  (chap.  xx» 
28).  The  grandson  of  Aaron  towers  immeasurably 
above  the  dreadful  degeneracv  of  Jonathan,  the  grand- 
son of  Moses  (chap,  xviii.  30).  It  is  with  a  positive 
sense  of  pity  that  we  witness  the  pauperism  and  home- 
lessness  into  which  the  near  descendant  of  the  great 
lawgiver  had  fallen  (chM>.  xvii.  8 — 10).  If  for  a  mere 
pittance  he  could  be  induced  to  g^ve  his  office  and 
nis  life  to  the  service  of  a  private  and  semi-idolatrous 
chapel,  we  cannot  but  see  that  the  salt  of  his  order 
must  have  lost  its  savour.  The  splendid  zeal  which 
Phinehas  had  shown  on  former  occasions  (Num.  xxv.  11, 
xxxi.  6 ;  Ps.  cvi.  90 ;  Josh.  xxii.  13)  would  have  led  us 
to  expect  from  him  the  exertion  of  an  influence  which 
should  have  rendered  impossible  the  state  of  degrada- 
tion which  marks  the  whole  story  of  "the  d^d  of 
Gibeah."  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  had  sunk  into 
impotence  or  into  apathy.  We  never  hear  of  him  after 
this  time ;  and  it  is  a  mysterious  and  unexplained  cir- 
cumstance that  the  next  nigh  priest  who  is  mentioned — 
Eli-HJoes  not  even  belong  to  the  line  of  Eleazar  and 
Phinehas^  but  to  the  younger  line  of  Ithamar.  Hie 
elder  line' was  only  restored  to  its  rights  in  the  reign 
of  David)  and  in  the  person  of  Zadok. 

XY.  **  Like  people,  like  priest,"    U  the  priests  and 
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LeTites  had  not  abnegated  their  tme  f  nnctions,  the 
people  conld  hardly  have  sunk  to  a  moral  standpoint  so 
low  as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  conduct  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  or  in  Jephthah's  row;  mnch  less 
into  the  condition  which  left  unpunished  the  hideous 
massacre  by  Abimelech  of  his  father's  sons.  Eren 
Ehud  and  Samson,  though  thej  were  redeemed  into 
nobleness  by  the  faith  and  patriotism  which  animated 
their  deeds,  adopted  methods  which  are  r^;ardcd  by 
purer  ages  as  deeply  reprehensible. 

y.  Sin  is  weakness,  and  the  spiritual  degeneracy  of 
the  people  reduced  them  to  that  state  of  feebleness 
whicn  nuide  them  the  easy  prey  of  the  Canaanites  in  the 
north,  the  Ammonites  in  the  west,  the  Midianites  and 
Amalekites  whose  hordes  orerran  the  Plain  of  Jesreel, 
and  the  Philistines  in  the  south,  who  in  course  of  time 
extonded  their  authority  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
tribe  of  Jndah. 

YI.  And  yet,  amid  all  this  distress  and  degeneracy, 
the  sacred  fire  did  not  wholly  die  out  from  the  hearts 
of  the  Israelites.  Had  it  Men  otherwise,  these  hero- 
figures  could  hardly  have  risen  among  them,  nor 
could  such  a  burning  song  as  the  song  of  Deborah 
hare  been  poured  forth  from  the  nation's  heart.  So 
many  lessons  of  Divine  education  could  hardly  have 
been  in  vain.  Ten  times  over  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
are  repeated  the  formuke,  "  the  children  of  Israel  did 
cTil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  each  repetition  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  bell  which  tolls  some  approaching 
min.  Ten  times  over  recurs  the  formulae, "  tne  children 
of  IsneX  cried  unto  the  Lord,"  and  each  time  of  its 
recurrence  introduces  a  breathing-space  of  deliverance 
and  of  hope.  As  the  years  sped  on,  such  lessons  sank 
more  and  more  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
until  at  last  the  time  was  ripe  for  reunion,  the  moral 
guidance  of  prophets,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
national  religious  life.*  In  the  hour  of  its  worst  peril 
and  weakness  Israel  was  preserved  by  the  memory  of 
its  past,  and  vras  being  prepared  by  a  loving  and 
guiding  Providence  for  tne  grandeur  oz  its  future. 

Moral  Charaoterifltios. — In  considering  the  moral 
diaracteristtcs  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  we  must  dis- 
tinj^uish  between  its  general  purport  and  the  details 
of  its  special  narratives. 

Its  fenanl  purjport,  as  the  incomplete  record  of  a 
transitional  period,  is  to  illustrate  certain  broad  propo- 
aitions,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind. 
It  is  meant  to  prove  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
bat  sin  is  the  reproach  of  any  people ;  that  evil  com- 
panionahips  ruin  ^food  dispositions;  that  moral  de- 
geoenej  always  brmgs  with  it  national  weakness ;  that 
the  affairs  of  the  chosen  people  were  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  Divine  Providence ;  that  national  sin  is 
iiever  left  unpunished ;  that  the  punishment  which  it 
inrolves  is  intended  always  to  be  educational,  not  vin- 
dictive ;  that  the  retribution  is  withdrawn  when  it  has 
produced  sincere  repentance ;  that  the  deliverance  never 
c  >mes  from  unaided  human  ^orts,  but  from  the  strength 

*  See  note  on  chap,  ill  22. 


and  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  These^ 
and  similar  lessons  elevate  the  Book  of  Judges  into  the 
position  of  a  sacred  philosophy  of  Idstory,  wnich  clearly 
eicplains  the  laws  and  the  objects  of  a  sacred  Nemesis. 
They  are  summed  up  not  only  in  the  Book  of  Judgea 
(especially  in  chap.  ii.  11 — 22\  but  also  in  other  passagea 
which  have  been  suggested  or  deeply  influenced  by  ita 
teachings ;  such  as  Ps.  cvi.  Sii — 45 ;  2  Kings  zvii.,  zxiv. 
2—4;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11—21 ;  Jer.  xi.  2— iO;  Neh.  ix. 
16 — 38.  The  whole  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  his. 
torical  comment  on  the  promises  and  threatenings  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

But  when  we  look  from  the  general  lessons  to  the 
special  deeds  even  of  heroes  who  were  summoned  by 
God's  calling  to  the  work  of  deliverance,  we  see 
abundant  traces  of  the  imperfection  of  that  moral 
enlightenment  which  Grod  vouchsafed  to  the  chosen 
people  only  by  slow  donees  as  the  result  of  ever- 
deepening  experiences.  Both  in  its  pathos  and  in  its- 
passion,  the  Dook  is  intensely  huinao,  and  its  heroea 
are  the  children  of  their  own  dav,  alike  in  their  wrath 
and  their  tenderness,  their  laxity  and  their  super- 
stition. It  must  be  now  clear  to  every  Christian  that 
the  exterminating  wars  of  Joshua,  the  fearful  and 
indiscriminate  yengeance  inflicted  by  Israel  on  the^ 
offending  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  treachery  of  Ehud  and 
of  Jael,  tne  wild  revenge  of  Samson,  the  blood -vengeance 
of  Gideon,  and  other  events  herein  narrated,  are  not 
to  be  quoted  as  examples  for  modem  times.  They  are- 
entirely  alien  to  the  whole  drift  of  all  that  is  best  and 
highest  in  the  moral  teaching  even  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  still  more  alien  to  all  the  teachings  of 
Chnst.  The  view  which  we  take  of  these  actions  will 
be  found  in  the  notes ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  while  no 
attempt  is  made  to  gild  with  imaginary  sanction  deeds 
which  in  themselves  were  due  to  times  of  ignorance- 
and  the  passions  of  men  on  whose  minds  the  nill  li^ht 
had  not  yet  dawned,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faith 
and  the  courage  by  which  these  old  heroes  were  ani- 
mated receive  their  full  recognition,  and  they  axe 
judged  solely  by  the  standard  prevalent  in  their  own 
age  and  country.  In  adopting  this  line  of  judgment  we^ 
follow  the  example  set  us  by  Christ  Himself  (Matt.  v. 
38,  xix.  8,  Ac.).  We  recognise  the  nobleness  and 
courage  of  these  heroes  of  faith,  while  we  ^^uard  against 
the  dangerous  error  of  admiring  their  ignorance  or- 
consecrating  their  imperfections. 

Among  the  books  consulted  in  writing  the  following^ 
commentary  I  may  mention  Josephus,  AnHquiHea,  bk.. 
v.;   Rosenmiiller's  Scholia;    Ewald,  Oeach,  d,  Volkes 
Israel ;  Eisenlohr's  Das  VoUe  Israel ;  Stanley's  Jewish 
Church  and  Sinai  and  Palesiine ;    Benss,  Hist,  dett 
Israelites ;  Bertheau,  Das  Bueh  der  Richter  (Kurtgef, 
EoBcget.  Handhuch) ;   Keil  and  Delitech ;  Prof.  Cassel 
in    Lange*s    Bibelwerk ;    Lord   Arthur  Hervey,   On 
the  Genedloaies,  and  in  the  Speaker's  Commentari^; 
Bishop  Wordsworth's  Commentary ;  Davidson's  Introd^ 
to  the  Old  Testament ;  articles  in  Dr.  Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary;  Kxtio'B Bii>le  CydopiBdia ;  Herzog's£eaL 
Eneyclop.,  Ac. 
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CHAPTBE   L— WNow     after     the 
^eath  of  Joshua  it  came  to  pass,  that 


dr.  14& 


the  children  of  Israel  asked  the  Lord, 
saying,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against 


'*And  eoncenLing  the  Judges,  every  one  by  name, 
ifhose  heart  went  not  a  whoring,  nor  departed  from 
the  Lord,  let  their  memory  be  blessed.  Let  their 
bones  flourish  out  of  their  place,  and  let  the  name  of 
them  that  were  honoured  be  continued  upon  their 
H5hildren''  (Beclus.  xlvl  11, 12). 

'*Temporibus  Jndicum,  sicut  se  habebant  peocata 
populi  et  misericordia  Dei,  altemabant  prospera  et 
^versa  bellorum"  (Aug.  De  Civ.  l)eL  xvi.  43). 

1 — 8.  Wars  of  Jndah  and  Simeon.  Defeat  of  Adoni- 
besek.  Temporary  capture  of  JerusalenL  9,  10. 
Judah  and  Caleb  drive  the  Anakim  out  of  Hebron. 
11—13.  Debir  conquered  by  Othniel.  14,  15.  The 
request  of  AchcHih.  16.  Notice  of  the  Kenites.  17 
— ^20.  Further  successes  of  Judah.  21.  Partial  suc- 
cess of  Benjamin  at  Jerusalem.  22 — ^26.  Ephraim 
gains  Bethel  by  treachery.  27 — 36.  Partial  successes 
of  Manasseh,  Ephraim,  2ebulon,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and 
Dan. 

0)  Kow. — ^The  "now"  should  rather  be  rendered 
And^  as  in  Lev.  i.  1,  Num.  i.  1,  Josh.  i.  1, 1  Sam.  i.  1, 
2  Sam.  i.  1,  2  Kings  i.  1.  The  word  connects  this  book 
with  the  last,  "  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  books  which 
relate  in  unbroken  connection  the  sacred  history  of  the 
world  from  the  Creation  to  the  Exile  "  (Berthean). 

After  the  death  of  Joshua. — ^In  these  first 
words  we  are  met  by  a  difficulty,  for  there  can  be 
little  reasonable  doubt  that  most,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
•events  narrated  from  this  verse  to  chap.  iL  5  took 

Elace  h^are  the  death  of  Joshua,  whose  death  and 
nrial  are  accordingly  mentioned  in  chap.  ii.  8 — 9.  For 
(1)  the  whole  passage  (chap.  i.  1  to  chap,  it  5)  evidently 
describes  the  first  movements  of  the  Israelites  after 
their  establishment  on  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan. 
(See  Josh,  xviii  1—3,  xxi.  43.  xxii.  32,  xxiv.  28.)  (2) 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Israelites  should  have 
remained  inactive  during  the  long  life  of  Joshua,  wlio 
attained  the  age  of  110  years.  (3)  The  events  in  chap, 
i.  10—36  are  evidently  identical  with  those  in  Josh, 
xii.  9 — ^24,  xiv.,  xix.  (4)  The  angePs  message  (chap, 
ii.  1—5)  and  the  subsequent  notices  (6 — 18)  are  closely 
parallel  with,  and  sometimes  verbally  the  same  as,  those 
in  Josh.  xxiv.  24—33.  That  these  snould  be  records  of 
different  and  yet  most  closely  analogous  series  of  cir- 
cumstances is  all  but  impossible.  Various  ways  of 
accounting  for  the  difficulty  have  been  suggested.  (1) 
Some  suppose  that  many  events  narrated  or  touched  upon 
in  the  6ook  of  Joshua  (especially  chaps,  xv.  14 — ^19, 
xvi.,  x^di.,  (&c.)  are  narrated  by  anticipation.  (2)  Olericus 
arbitrarily  supplies  the  words,  "After  the  death  of 
Joshua  the  Canaanites  recovered  strength,  but  in  his 
lifetime  the  children  of  IsraeV^  (3)  Schmidt  renders 
the  verbs  as  pluperfects :  "  It  came  to  pass  after  the 
^eath  of  Joshua,  the  children  of  Israel  bad  considted 
Jehovah,"  &e.  (4)  A  more  recent  conjecture  is  that  the 
oiame  ** Joafctta"  has  here  crept  in  by  an  error  of  the  scribes. 


If  we  read,  "After  the  death  of  Moses,"  all  becomes 
clear  and  coherent;  and  if  the  book,  in  its  original 
form,  possibly  beg^  at  chap.  iii.  7,  with  the  words. 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord," 
&c.,  the  clerical  error  may  have  been  caused  by  the  ad^- 
tion  of  prefatory  matter  to  the  book  at  the  same  time 
that  the  appendix  (chaps  xvii. — ^xxi.)  was  added.  It 
is  in  favour  of  the  possibilibr  of  this  suggestion  that 
there  are  dose  resemolances  between  the  style  and  the 
allusions  of  the  preface,  or  perhaps  we  may  say  of 
the  two  prefaces  (chaps.  I  1 — ii.  10 ;  ii.  11 — ^23),  and 
the  style  and  allusions  of  the  last  five  chapters :  e.g., 
in  the  references  to  Judah,  Jerusalem,  and  jBethlehem 
(chaps,  i.  1—21,  xix.,  xx.  18),  Dan  (chaps,  i.  34, 
xviil  1 — 31)  and  the  Twelve  Tribes  {poBtim)  ;  ths 
consultations  of  the  Lord  by  Urim  (chaps,  i.  1,  2,  xx. 
26 — ^28) ;  the  silence  as  to  the  existence  of  Judges ; 
and  the  recurrence  of  various  phrases,  such  as  "  set  on 
fire,"  and  "  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  "  (chaps,  i.  8, 
XX.  48),  "  unto  this  day "  (chaps,  i.  21,  xix.  30),  "  give 
his  daughter  to  wife''  (chape,  i.  12,  xxL  1,  14,  18), 
&C.  (5)  On  the  other  hand,  the  conjecture  can  only  be 
regarded  as  possible,  since  it  is  not  supported  by  a 
single  MS.  or  suggested  by  any  ancient  commentator. 
It  IS  perhaps  simpler  to  suppose  that  the  book  origi- 
nally beg^  with  tlie  words,  "  Kow  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,"  and  that  this  beginning  was  left  unaltered  as 
a  general  description  of  the  book  when  the  prefatoiy 
matter  and  appendix  were  attached  to  it. 

The  children  of  Israel. — ^Mainly,  it  would  seem, 
the  western  tribes. 

Asked  the  Lord. — ^The  phrase  is  peculiar,  mean- 
ing, literally  enquired  in  Jthovah  (as  we  find  it 
in  the  UlX,.).  The  usual  construction  is  **  Shoal 
eth-Jehovah"  ("  asked  the  Lord  ").  This  phrase  {shoal 
he)  is  only  found  again  in  cliap.  xx.  23—27.  Babbi 
Tanchum  (whose  commentary  on  this  book  has  been 
edited  by  Schnurrer  and  Haarbriicker)  says  that  the 
phrase  implies  the  consultation  of  Jehovah  through 
the  high  priest  by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummira. 
"  To  ask  of  Elohim "  occurs  in  chaps,  xviii.  5,  xx.  18. 
Similarly  in  Greek,  '*  to  ask  God  "  (Xen.  Mem.  \in. 
3)  means  to  consult  an  oracle.  If  the  narrative  of 
this  chapter  be  retrospective,  the  high  priest  must 
liave  been  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xiv.  1); 
if  not,  it  must  have  been  his  son  Fhinelias  (Josh.  xxiv. 
33),  as  Josephus  seems  to  imply  (Jos.  Antt.  v.  2,  §  1). 
On  this  method  of  inquiring  of  God,  in  the  absence 
of   any  authoritative  declaration  on  tlie   part  of    a 

frophet,  see  Num.  xxvii.  21,  Josh.  ix.  14.  On  tho 
Trim  and  Thnmmim,  which  was  not  the  jewelled 
'*  breastplate  of  judgment,"  but  something  which  was 
put  *'  in  it,"  see  Ex.  xxviii.  30.  It  is  probably  useless 
to  inquire  as  to  the  metliod  by  which  the  will  of  God 
was  revealed  by  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim.  The  words 
mean  'Mights  and  perfections,"  or  something  closely 
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The  Canaaniiee  de/eaied. 


the  Canaanites  first,  to  fight  against 
them?  <^>  And  the  Lord  said,  Judah 
shall  go  np:  behold,  I  have  delivered 
the  land  into  his  hand. 

<^  And  Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his 
brother.  Come  up  with  mo  into  my  lot, 
that  we  may  fight  against  the  Canaan- 


ites; and  I  likewise  wiU  go  with  thee 
into  thy  lot.  So  Simeon  went  with 
him.  (^>  And  Judah  went  up ;  and  the 
Lord  delivered  the  Canaanites  and  the 
Perizzites  into  their  hand:  and  they 
slew  of  them  in  Bezek  ten  thousand 
men.     (^>And  they  found  Adoni-bezek 


fesembliiig  thoae  eaneeptionB.  The  Babbis  were  them- 
selves ignorant-  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  Urim  and 
Thnmmim,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  used. 
One  fayourite  theory  is  that  adopted  by  jfilton,  when 
he  speaks  of  Aaron*s  hreastj^late  as  having  been 
"ardent  with  gems  oracular.'*  It  identifies  the Unm  with 
the  twelve  gems,  and  supposes  that  the  answers  of  Qod 
were  spelt  out  by  a  mystic  light  which  gleamed  over 
these  gems.  But  not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  the  tribes  did  not  contain  all  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  this  explanation  is  not  consistent 
with  the  distmction  made  between  the  breastplate 
which  was  on  the  ephod,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
that  were  placed  iMide  it  (Ex.  xxviii.  30).  Another 
theory  supposes  that  the  mind  of  the  high  priest  was 
abstracted  from  earthly  things  by  gazing  on  the  gems 
until  the  will  of  Grod  was  revealed  to  him.  A  third 
regards  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  cut  and  uncut  gems, 
kept  in  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  and  used  umost 
lilfie  lots.  These  are  but  theories,  and  in  all  probability 
the  exact  truth,  which  has  now  been  forgotten  for 
thounnds  of  years,  will  never  be  discovered. 

Who  shall  go  up  for  us  .  •  .P — ^At  the  solemn 
inrestitnre  of  Joshua,  as  the  successor  of  Moses,  Moses  is 
directed  to  **  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,"  who  was 
"  to  ask  consent  for  him  after  the  jumment  of  Urim 
before  the  Lord :  at  his  word  they  ehkugo  out,  and  at 
his  word  they  shall  come  in  "  (Num.  xxvii.  18r>-21). 

<2)  The  Lord  said.— The  answer  is  cpven  to  the 
priest  by  the  Urim,  and  he  announces  it  to  the  people. 

Judah  shall  go  up.—The  phrase  '*  go  up"  is  used 
in  a  military  sense  (Josh.  vi.  5).  The  question  had  not 
been,  ''Who  shall  be  our  leader?"  but.  "  Which  tribe 
aball  fight  first  ?  "  The  reason  why  Judah  is  chosen 
is  from  the  eminence  and  power  of  the  tribe,  which 
was  also  the  most  numerous  at  both  of  the  censuses 
taken  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  i.  26,  xxvi.  lSU-22). 
Jacob's  blessing  on  the  tribe  had  been,  "Judah,  thou 
art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise :  thy  hand  shall 
be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies  "  (Qen,  xlix.  8).  (Comp. 
Num.  xxxiv.  19;  Josh.  xv.  1.)  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  camp,  Judah  was  stationed  at  the  east,  with 
Issachar  and  Zebulon,  and  always  started  first  on  the 
xnareh  (Num.  ii.  3 — ^9),  with  its  lion-standard,  which 
was  a  symbol  of  its  lion-courage  (Gren.  xlix.  9 ;  Be  v. 
▼.  5).  The  same  answer  is  given  by  Urim  in  chap, 
n.  18. 

<3)  Unto  Simeon  his  brother.  —  Both  Judah 
4uid  Simeon  were  sons  of  Leah.  It  was  natural  that 
the  two  tribes  should  help  one  another,  because  their 
lots  were  conterminous ;  indeed,  the  lot  of  the  Simeon- 
ites  is  said  to  Ee  "  within  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
<if  Judah"  (Josh.  xix.  1),  and  was  sriven  them  "out  of 
the  jiortion  of  the  children  of  Judah  "  (ib.,  verse  9), 
because  a  larger  territory  had  been  assig^ned  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  than  it  required.  The  triM  of  Simeon 
was  remarkable  for  its  fierce  valour  (1  Ghron.  iv.  24—  37, 
38—43),  of  which  we  find  a  trace  even  in  Judith,  who 
belonged  to  that  tribe  (Judith  ix.  2).  It  would,  how- 
^Y9r,  have  been  helpless  without  the  assistance   of 


Judah;  for  we  see  from  a  comparison  of  the  first 
with  the  second  census  in  the  Desert  that  Simeon  had 
decreased  in  strength  from  59,300  to  22,200.  This 
fearful  diminution  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
plague,  which  may  have  fallen  most  heavily  on  them 
from  their  gppeater  guilt,  as  we  may  iufer  from  the 
shamelessness  of  their  prince  Zimri  (Num.  xxv.  14, 
i.  23.  xxvi.  14).  Hence  the  tribe  is  omitted  in  the 
blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.).  They  seem  to  have 
melted  away  among  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  south,  but 
we  see  them  showing  a  last  flash  of  vitality  in  the  days 
of  HcKekiah  (1  Chron.  iv.  41). 

Into  my  lot — i.e.,  into  the  territonr  assigned  me 
by  lot  ('*  OrcBsus  devasted  the  lots  (hierotis)  of  the 
Syrians  '*  (Herod,  i.  76).  The  lote  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
fell  within  two  lines  drawn  to  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(Josh.  XV.). 

i*)  And  Judah  went  up. — Under  the  leadership 
of  Caleb  (Josh.  xiv.  6). 

The  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites.  —  See 
Qen.  xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30.  The  former  seem  to  have 
been  lowlanders — ^"by  the  sea  and  by  the  coast  of 
Jordan  "  (Num.  xiii.  29),  **  on  the  east  and  on  the  west " 
(Josh.  xi.  3,  xvii.  16).  The  Perixzites  were  the 
mountain  and  forest  tribes  (Josh.  xi.  3,  xvii.  15). 
Their  antiquity  and  importance  appear  from  the 
allusions  to  them  in  Qen.  xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30 ;  1  King^ 
ix.  20;  2  Esdr.  i.  21.  The  name  itself  seems  to 
imply  '*  open  villages "  (1  Sam.  vi.  18 ;  Deut.  iii.  5), 
ana  may  imply  tluit  they  were  agriculturists.  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  genealogy  of  nations  in 
Gren.  X. 

In  Bezek.— The  name  means  ''  lightning.'*  There 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  to  distinguish  this 
town  from  the  one  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xi.  8.  Saul 
numbered  the  people  there  before  his  expedition  to 
deliver  Jabesh  Gilead.  At  first  sight  the  meution  of 
this  town  is  surprising,  for  we  have  no  information  of 
any  Bexek  except  the  two  villages  of  that  name  re- 
ferred to  by  £usebius  and  Jerome,  which  were  seven- 
teen miles  from  Shechem,  and  therefore  in  the  lot  of 
Ephraim.  It  is,  however,  needless  to  conjecture  that 
there  was  another  Bezek  in  the  lot  of  Judah.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  two  warlike  tribes  be^an  their 
conquest  oy  marching  into  the  centre  of  PaTestine  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  main  stronghold  of  Canaanitish 
power.  Ewald  conjectures  that  in  this  expedition  they 
took  Shiloh,  and  refers  Gren.  xlix.  8 — ^12  to  this  fact, 
rendering  *'  tiU  he  come  to  Shiloh*'  (Hist.  Isr,  i.  284, 
E.  Tr.).  If  this  chapter  does  not  refer  retrospectively 
to  events  which  occurred  before  the  death  of  Joshua,  it 
might  well  be  considered  strange  that  this  powerful 
king  is  not  mentioned  among  those  attacked  by  the 
Israelites  in  Joshua's  lifetime.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible.  as  Ewald  suggests,  that  a  new  power  may  have 
sprung  up. 

(5)  Th^y  found. — ^The  expression  perhans  alludes 
to  the  suddenness  of  their  march,  which  enabled  them 
to  take  the  lord  of  Bezek  by  surprise. 
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and  Deatk, 


1  Heb.,  tkt  Hitrmbh- 
o/  thetr  hufida 
tntd  of  thtirfixt. 


in  Bezek :  and  they  fought  against  him, 
and  they  slew  the  Canaanites  and  the 
Perizzites.  ^^^  But  Adoni-bezek  fled; 
and  they  pursued  after  him,  and  caught 
him,  axui  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his 
great  toes.  <^)And  Adoni-bezek  said, 
Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  ^  their  '2  or.  0re0N«d. 
thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  off, 


'gathered  their  meat  under  my  table: 
as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited 
me.  And  they  brought  him  to  Jeru* 
salem,  and  there  he  died. 

(^>  Now  the  children  of  Judah  had 
fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  had 
taken  it,  and  smitten  it  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire. 


Adoni-bezek. — ^This  is  not  s  proper  name,  but 
a  title,  meaning  "  lord  of  Bezek,"  as  Adoni-zedek,  in 
Josh.  X.  1,  and  perhaps  Melchi-zedek,  in  Gen.  xiv.  18. 

They  slew  tiie  Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites. 
— ^This  seems  to  refer  to  a  second  battle,  or  perhaps  to 
the  slaughter  in  the  city  after  the  battlo  described  in 
the  last  verse. 

i^)  Cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes.— 
The  cutting  off  of  his  thumbs  would  prevent  him  from 
ever  again  dntwing  a  bow  or  wielding  a  sword.  Romans 
who  desired  to  escape  conscription  cut  off  their  thumbs 
(Suet.  Aug.  24).  The  cutting  off  of  his  great  toes 
would  deprive  him  of  that  speed  which  was  so  essen- 
tial  for  an  ancient  warrior,  tnat  "  swift-footed "  is  in 
Homer  the  normal  enithet  of  Achilles.  Either  of 
these  mutilations  womd  be  sufficient  to  rob  him  of 
his  throne,  since  ancient  races  never  tolerated  a 
king  who  had  any  personal  defects.  This  kind  of 
punishment  was  not  uncommon  in  ancient  days,  and  it 
was  with  the  same  general  object  that  the  Athenians 
inflicted  it  on  the  conquered  JSginetans.  Mohammed 
(Koran,  8ur.  viii.  12)  ordered  the  enemies  of  Islam  to 
be  thus  punished ;  and  it  used  to  be  the  ancient  Grerman 
method  of  punishing  poachers  (.£lian,  Var.Hist.  ii.  9). 
The  peculiar  appropriateness  of  the  punishment  in  this 
instance  arose  m>m  the  Lex  ialionis,  or  *'  law  of  equi- 
valent punishment,"  which  Moses  had  tolerated  as  the 
best  means  to  limit  the  intensity  of  those  blood-feuds 
(Lev.  xxiv.  19,  20  ;  Deut^  xiz.  21 ;  oomp.  Judges  xv. 
10,  11),  which,  "  because  of  the  harness  of  their 
hearts,"  he  was  unable  entirely  to  abolish. 

(7)  Threesoore  and  ten  kings. — The  number 
might  seem  incrediUe,  were  it  not  that  the  title  "  king  *' 
was  f  reelv  given  to  every  petty  Emir,  and  even  to  vil- 
lage Sh^khs.  The  "  seventy  "  kings  may  have  been  the 
rmers  of  the  towns  which  Adoni-Mzek  had  taken  in  ex- 
tending the  territory  of  Beaek.  Josephus  says  seventy- 
two  kings  (ArUt  v.  2,  §2),  and  this  common  variation 
is  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  The  Persians 
treated  their  Greek  captives  in  this  way  (Gurtius,  v.  5, 6). 
Mutilation  in  the  East  was  so  common  that  it  was 
hardly  accounted  cruel  (Xen.  Anab,  i.  9 — 13).  Gutting 
off  the  hand  or  foot  was  the  prescribed  Mohammedan 
punishment  for  theft  in  British  India  (MiU,  iii.  447), 
and  many  mutilated  persons  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Northern  Scinde  (see  G-rote's  Greece,  xil  235). 

Gathered  their  meat  under  my  table. — The 
words  "  their  meat "  are  wanting  in  the  original. 
Adoni-b3zek,  with  cruel  insolence,  treated  these  sub- 
ject Sheykhs  like  dogs  '*  which  eat  of  the  fragments 
that  fall  from  the  tabte  of  their  lords  "  (Matt.  xv.  27). 
Fosidonius  says  that  the  king  of  Parthia  used  to  fling 
food  to  his  courtiers,  who  seized  it  like  dogs  (Athen. 
iv.  152).  The  existence  of  these  feuds  among  the 
Canaanites  would  render  the  task  of  the  Israelites 
more  easy. 

A  B  I  have  done,  po  Gkxl  hath  requited  me.— 
Gomp.  chap.  viii.  19 ;  1  Sam.  zv.  33,  '*  As  thy  sword  hath 


made  women  chUdless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 
among  women ;"  Judg.  xv.  11,  ''As  they  (the  FhilistineB) 
did  unto  me,  so  have  1  (Samson)  done  unto  them ; "  Jer. 
li.  56,  **  The  Lord  Gh>d  of  recompences  shall  surely 
requite  thee;"  Ex.  xviiL  11,  "  For  the  thinjj  wherein 
they  sinned  came  upon  them.*'  (See  Matt.  vii.  i;  (jfaL  vi. 
7;  Jas.iil3.)  The  word  used  for  G^od  is  JS/o^m.  In 
Greek  theology  this  punishment  of  like  by  likp  is  called 
"the  retribution  of  Keoptolemus,"  who  murdered  Priam 
at  an  altar,  and  was  himself  murdered  at  an  altar  (Fan- 
san.  V.  17,  3).  The  fate  of  Fhalaris,  burnt  in  his  owb 
brazen  bull  (Ovid,  De  AH,  Am.  i.  653),  and  of  Diony. 
sius  (JQlian,  Var.  Hist,  ix.  8),  were  also  prominent 
illustrations  of  the  law.  We  must  not  suppose  that 
this  Ganaanite  prince  worshipped  Jehovah,  but  only 
that  he  recognised  generally  tnat  a  Divine  retribution 
had  overtaken  him.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  facta 
of  history  that 

"  Bven-handed  Justioe 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalioe 
To  our  own  lips.** 

This  truth,  "that  wherewithal  a  man  sinneth,  br  tiie 
same  also  shall  he  be  punished,"  is  magnificently,  if 
somewhat  fancifully,  worked  out  in  mad.  xL,  xvii, 

•  •  • 

XVIU. 

They  brought  him  to  Jerusalem.— Babbi  Tan. 
chum,  author  of  the  celebrated  traditional  Midraah  (or 
"exposition"),  says  that  this  notice  must  hepro^peetwe, 
i.6.,  it  must  refer  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  next  verse.  It  ma^,  how- 
ever, merely  mean  that  they  kept  him  with  them  m  their 
camp  when  they  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  or 
the  "  they  "  may  refer  to  his  own  people.  The  Israelitea 
may  have  contemptuously  spared  his  life,  and  suffered 
him  to  join  his  own  people,  as  a  living  monument  of 
Grod's  vengeance.  In  any  case  the  name  Jerusalem  is 
used  by  anticipation,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  caUed 
Jebus  till  the  days  of  David.  As  it  is  also  called 
Jebusi  (i.e.,  "  the  Jebusite  ")  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16, 
probably  the  name  of  the  town  comes  from  that  of 
the  trible,  and  the  derivation  of  it  is  unknown.  The 
meaning  "dry"  suggested  by  Ewald  is  very  uncertain. 

(8)  lYow.— Bather,  And. 

Had  fought  agaiost  Jerusalem,  •  and  had 
taken  it.  —  Our  version  here  most  unwarrantably 
interpolates  the  word  "  had,**  meaning  it  perhaps  as  a 
sort  of  explanatory  gloss  to  imply  tnat  the  conquest 
took  place  oef ore  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  last  verse. 
If  WQ  are  right  in  supposing  that  these  chapters  refer 
in  greater  or  less  detail  to  events  already  touched  npou 
in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  we  must  then  supplement  thia 
brief  notice  by  Josh.  xii.  8—10,  xv.  63,  irom  which  it 
appears  that  though  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were 
slaughtered,  the  king  conqueim,  and  the  city  burnt, 
yet  the  Jebusites  either  secured  the  citadel  (as  Josephus 
implies)  or  succeeded  in  recovering  the  city.  In  cbm^ 
xix.  11, 12,  the  city  is  called  Jebus  (with  the  remark.. 
** which  is  Jerusalem"),  and  the  Levite  expressly 
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<^)  *  And  afterword  the  children  of  Judah 
went  down  to  fight  against  the  Canaau- 
iteSy  that  dwelt  in  the  mountain,  and  in 
the  south,  and  in  the  ^  valley.  ^^^^  And 
Judah  went  a^nst  the  Canaanites  that 
dwelt  in  Hebron :  (now  the  name  of 
Hebron  before  wa^  ^Kirjath-arba :)  and 
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thej  slew  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and 
Talmai.  <^^)  And  from  thence  he  went 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Debir :  and 
the  name  of  Debir  before  was  Kirjath- 
sepher : 

<^)  And  Caleb  said.  He  that  smiteth 
Kirjath-sepher,  and  taketh  it,  to  him 


fuses  to  enter  it,  because  it  is  a  "  city  of  tlie  Jebusitos," 
**  the  city  of  a  stranger." 

With  the  edge  of  the  sword. — Literally,  toUh 
the  numih  of  the  tword  (Gen.  xicxiv.  26 ;  Josh.  viii. 
24^  X.  28.  Oomp.  chaps,  iv.  15,  xx.  37).  It  seems  to 
mean  that  no  quarter  was  g^veu. 

Set  the  city  on  fire. — Literally,  seni  the  city 
into  fire,  as  in  chap.  xx.  48 ;  2  Kings  viii.  12 ;  Ps. 
Izxir.  7.  The  phrase  does  not  oecnr  elsewhere.  And 
at  a  later  perioa  Joaephns  tells  us  that  the  siege  ocen- 
pied  a  long  time,  from  the  strength  of  the  position 
(2  8am.  ▼.  7). 

W  Went  down  to  fight.—"  Went  np "  is  the 
phrase  applied  to  military  expeditions  (see  Terse  2); 
*'  went  down  *'  is  the  phrase  for  special  battles  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  10.  xxix.  4),  like  the  Latin  deeeendere  in  aciem. 
No  doubt  the  phrase  arose  from  the  custom  of  always 
encamping  on  nills  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

In  the  mountain^  and  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
TaUey. — These  are  tbvee  marked  regions  of  Palestine 
— the  "  hill-conntry  "  {hoL^Bar^  Josh.  ix.  1),  in  which  were 
Hebron  and  Debir  (Terses  10, 11);  the  south  or  Negeb 
(Joah.  XT.  21),  in  which  were  Arad  and  2iephath;  and 
the  Talley,  or  rather  low  lands  (Shephelah,  «fosh.  xi.  16, 
XT.  33),  in  which  were  the  three  j?hilistian  towns  of  Graza, 
Aakelon,  and  Ekron  (verse  18).  The- Har  is  the  central 
or  highland  district  of  Palestine,  which  runs  through 
the  mole  length  of  the  country,  broken  only  by  the 
plain  of  Jesreel.  The  Negeb,  deriTed  from  a  root 
whieh  means  "dry,"  was  the  region  mainly  oeeupied 
by  the  ^be  of  Simeon.  The  Shephelah,  or  low 
maritime  plains  (of  whieh  the  root  is  perhaps  also 
found  in  Hi-SjMlie,  Seville — see  Staalej,  Sin.  and  Pal. 
485),  is  Palestine  proper.  i.e.,  tlie  region  of  PhiHstia, 
the  sea-coast  south  ox  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  In  the 
S.y.  the  name  is  sometimes  rendered  as  here,  "the 
TaUey"  (Deut  i.  7 ;  Josh.  ix.  1,  ^.),  sometimes  we  find 
it  as  "the  plain*'  (Obad.  19,^.),  or  "the  low  plains" 
(1  Ghron.  xxviL  28). 

(10)  That  dwelt  in  Hebron.-*See  Josh.  x.  36,  37. 
Hebron  is  midway  between  Jerusalem  and  Beersheba, 
mad  twenty  miles  mm  either.  The  first  name  of  the  city, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world  (Num. 
ziiL  22),  was  Mamre  (Gen.  xiii.  18),  from  the  name  of 
its  chief  (ifr.  xiv.  2t).  It  is  now  called  El.Khnlil  ("  the 
friend"),  from  Abraham.  It  was  a  city  of  refuge 
(Joah.  xxi.  11 — 13).  If  the  Tiew  taken  as  to  the  chrono- 
lo^  of  this  chapter  is  correct,  this  assault  is  identical 
with  those  toudied  opou  in  Josh.  xi.  21,  xir.  6 — 15, 
XT.  13,  14.  The  LXX.  have,  "Hebron  came  forth 
acainst  Judah."  For  later  references  to  Hebron,  see 
lieh.  xi.  25  ;  1  Mace.  v.  65. 

Kiijath-arba.— That  is,  "  the  city  of  Arba."  The 
word  afterwards  became  archaic  and  poetical  (Ps. 
xItiiL  2 ;  Isa.  xxt.  2).  All  the  cities  thus  named  (Kir. 
jath-hnzoth,  Kirjatli*jearim,  &c.)  existed  before  the 
conquest  of  Palestine.  We  find  the  root  in  Iskariot 
(i.e.,  man  of  Kerioth,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah). 
Arba  was  the  father  of  Anak  (Josh.  xv.  13,  xiv.  15), 
and  Furst  interprets  the  name  "  hero  of  BaaL"    Some, 


however,  take  Aiha  for  the  numeral  "  four,"  so  that 
Kirjath*arba  would  mean  Tetrapolis ;  and  connect  the 
name  Hebron  with  the  Arabic  **Cherbar,**  a  con- 
federation, "  the  eUiee  of  Hebron  "  (2  Sam.  ii.  3). 

Sheshaiy  and  Ahixnan,  and  Talmai. — Possibljr 
the  names  of  three  clans  of  the  Anakim  (Num.  xiii. 
22,  23).  The  Anakim  are  connected  with  the  Nephi- 
lim — giant  races  sprung  from  the  union  of  the  sons  of 
God  vrith  the  daughters  of  men.  Josephus  says  that 
giant  bones  of  the  race  were  shown  in  his  day  {Antt. 
V.  2,  §  3).  Tliey  were  doubtless  the  bones  of  extinct 
animals,  and  being  taken  for  human  remains  might 
well  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  Josephus,  that  these 
giants  "  had  bodies  so  large,  and  countenances  so 
entirely  different  from  other  men,  that  they  wora  sur- 
prising to  the  sight." 

(11)  I>ebir.-~§ee  Josh.  xv.  15,  49.  In  Josh.  x. 
38,  39,  its  conquest  is  assigned  to  Joshua.  The  name 
means  **the  oracle."  It  uterwards  became  a  Levitic 
town.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  other  Debirs 
(Josh.  XV.  7,  xiii.  26).  This  one  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Bosenwith  Dewirban,  near  the  spring  ii  in  Nunhiir, 
south-west  of  Hebron. 

Kirjath-sepher. — The  name  is  curious  and  in- 
teresting. It  means  "the  cit^  of  the  book,"  and  is 
rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  "city  of  letters."  It  was 
also  called  Kinath-sannah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  which, 
according  io  Bochart,  means  "  city  of  learning."  Per- 
haps, therefore,  we  may  consider  that  it  was  a  famous 
centre  of  Cauaanite  culture  and  worship.  All  further 
attempts  to  explain  its  three  names  must  be  purely  con- 

i'ecturaL    We  may  compare  with  it  the  name  of  tlic 
Egyptian  Bprblos  (Ewald).    ^e  LXX.  here  fall  into 
mere  confusion. 

(12)  And  Caleb  8aid.~See  Josh.  xv.  16.  Caleb  was 
a  '*Kemznte,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  dc. 
soended  from  Kenaz,  a  grandson  of  Esau  (Gren.  xxxvi. 
11).  In  Num.  xiii.  6  he  is  mentioned  as  being  aprince 
(nasi,  or  chief,  roeh)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  was 
certmnly  affiliated  to  that  tribe ;  but  if  the  name  "  Caleb  " 
means  '*  dog,"  it  would  seem  a  very  unlikely  name  for 
a  pure  Jew,  for  I  cannot  think  that  the  effort  to  trace 
a  sort  of  totem  system  (or  naming  of  tribes  from 
animals)  among  the  ancient  Jews  {Joum.  of  Philolog-f, 
June,  1880)  is  successful.  His  father's  name.  Je- 
plmnneh,  is  of  uncertain  derivation.  Fiirst  and  M  jler 
derive  Caleb  from  a  root  meaning  "  valiant : "  but  the 
peculiarity  of  the  expressions  used  respecting  him  in 
Josh.  XV.  18,  xiv.  14,  together  with  certain  markjd 
names  and  features  in  the  genealogies  of  his  family,  nt 
least  give  some  probability  to  the  conjecture  that  ho 
was  of  foreign  origin. 

Will  I  give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife.— 
Comp.  1  Sam.  xvii.  25  and  xviii.  17.  So  the  Messenian 
hero  Aristomenes  gave  a  peasant  woman,  who  had  saved 
his  life,  in  marriage  to  his  son.  This  stoir  shows  the 
strength  and  importance  of  this  fastness  of  the  south, 
which  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  Caleb  lias  to 
refer  to  his  unbroken  strength  before  he  gains  per- 
mission  to  win  the  region  by  tlte  sword  (Josh.  xiv.  11). 
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will  I  give  Aclisah  my  daughter  to  wife. 
<^''>  And  Othniel  the  son  of  Eenaz, 
Caleb's  younger  brother,  took  it:  and 
he  gave  him  Achsah  his  daughter  to 
wife.  ^*^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
she  came  to  himy  that  she  moved  him 
to  ask  of  her  father  a  field:  and  she 
lighted  from  off  her  ass ;  and  Caleb  said 
unto  her.  What  wilt  thou  9     W  And 


she  said  unto  him.  Give  me  a  blessing : 
for  thou  hast  given  me  a  south  land; 
give  me  also  springs  of  water.  And 
Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  springs  and 
the  nether  springs. 

(10)  And  the  children  of  the  Eenite, 
Moses'  father  in  law,  went  up  out  of 
the  city  of  palm  trees  with  the  children 
of  Judah  into  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 


(13)  Othniel.— Josh.  zv.  15—17.  It  is  heie  added  that 
be  was  Caleb  s  younger  brotber.  (See  cbap.  iii.  9.)  Tbe 
Hebrew  may  mean  either  that  Othniel  was  **  son  of  Kenaz 
and  brother  of  Caleb  "  (in  which  case  he  married  his 
niece) ;  or  "  son  of  Kenaz,  who  was  Caleb's  brother  "  (as  in 
"  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Shimeah  David's  brother,"  2  Sam. 
ziii.  3),  in  which  case  Achsah  was  his  cousin.  The 
Masoretes,  to  whom  is  due  the  punctuation,  Sue.,  of  our 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  show  by  tneir  pointing  that  thev 
understood  the  words  in  the/orm«r  sense.  But  thougn 
Ben-kenaz  may  simply  mean  Keneadte  (Josh.  xiv.  6; 
Num.  xxxii.  12),  it  is  strange  in  that  case  that  Othniel 
should  never  be  called  a  son  of  Jephunneh.  If  he 
was  a  brother  of  Caleb's,  he  must  have  lived  to  extreme 
old  age,  and  have  been  an  old  man  when  he  married 
Achsah.  For  the  importance  of  Caleb's  familv,  see 
1  Ohron.  xxvii.  15.  The  Babbis  identify  Othniel  with 
the  Jabez  who  is  so  abruptly  introduced  in  1  Cliron.  iv. 
9,  10,  and  connect  Achsiah  s  petition  with  the  prayer 
there  recorded ;  and  they  suppose  that  he  founded  the 
school  of  scribes  at  Jaliea  (1  Chrou.  ii.  55),  and  was  a 
teacher  of  law  to  the  Kenites. 

(14)  When  she  came  to  him.— When  she  first 
reached  his  house  as  a  bride. 

She  moved  him. — He  was  too  modest  to  ask  for 
himself,  and  he  declined  her  request ;  but  she  will  not 
enter  till  she  has  gained  her  way. 

A  field. — Rather,  the  field.  In  the  passage  in  Josh. 
XV.  18  there  is  no  definite  article,  but  by  the  time  this 
book  was  written  the  field  then  obtained  oy  Achsah  had 
become  historical. 

liighted. — ^Not  merely  in  sign  of  reverence  (like 
Rebecca  in  Gen.  xxiv.  64,  and  Abigail  in  1  Sam.  xxv. 
25),  but  '*  leaped  off "  with  eager  impetuosity.  The 
Hebrew  verb  teanach  here  used  occurs  in  chap.  iv.  21, 
where  it  is  rendered  **  fastened,"  «.e.,  "  drove  it  firmly 
by  a  blow.'*  The  LXX.  render  it  "screamed"  or 
"  shouted  from  the  ass ; "  the  Yulg.,  ''  sighed  as  she 
was  sitting  on  the  ass;"  but  they  proMbly  had  a 
different  reading.  "Suddenly,"  says  Ewald,  ** aa  if 
eome  accident  had  happened  to  her,  she  fell  from  her 
ass,  and  on  bein^  embraced  by  her  anxious  father,  she 
adjured  him  as  if  in  words  of  inspiration  "  {Hiat.  ler, 
11866). 

What  wilt  thou  P— Caleb  was  unable  to  under, 
stand  her  conduct  in  refusing  to  enter  the  house  of  her 
bridegroom. 

W  A  blessing— i.e.,  <'a  present "  (Gen.  xxxiii.  11). 

A  south  land* — ^The  wora  also  means  "  a  dry  and 
barren  land  "  (Fs.  cxxvi.  4).  The  LXX.  read  "  hast 
given  me  (in  marriage)  into  a  south  land." 

SprlDgs  of  water.— In  thus  asking  for  the  fertile 
land  which  lav  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  slope,  she 
showed  herself  at  once  more  provident  and  less  bash- 
ful than  her  husband. 

The  upper  springs  and  the  nether  springs. 
^The  word  here  rendered  *'  springs  "  is  gtiUoth,  i.e.. 


"bubblings."  Probably  the  district  for  which  she 
asked  was  called  "  the  upper  Gulloth  "  and  "  the  lower 
Gulloth,"  just  as  we  have  "  the  upper  and  the  nether 
Beth-horon"  {Bett-ur  el-foka  and  el-tahii).  The 
addition  of  "  the  deep  green  gleu  "  to  the  arid  moun- 
tain tract  of  Debir  enormously  increased  the  value  of 
her  portion.  "  The  source  of  this  incident,"  says  Dean 
Stamey,  '*  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Bosen.  .  .  . 
The  word  guUoth  well  applies  to  this  beautiful  rivulet. 
The  spots  are  now  called  Ain-Nvnkur  and  Dewir-han, 
about  one  hour  south-west  of  Hebron.  Underneath 
the  hill  on  which  Debir  stood  is  a  deep  vaUey,  rich 
with  verdure  from  a  copious  rivulet,  which,  rising  at 
the  crest  of  the  glen,  falls  vrith  a  continuity  unusual 
in  Judean  hills  down  to  its  lowest  depth  (Jewish 
Church,  ii.  264,  and  Sin.  Paleet.,  p.  165.  Mr.  Wilton, 
in  his  Negebfj^,  16,  identifies  it  with  Kumuil).  Othniel 
had  a  son,  Hathath  (1  Chion.  iv.  13),  and  his  pos- 
terity continued  to  late  times  (Judith  vi.  15). 

(16)  The  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses'  father 
in  law. — It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  the  names  Jethro, 
Beuel,  or  Raguel,  and  Hobab  (chap.  iv.  11) ;  but  in  my 
article  on  JeSiro  in  Kitto's  Bible  Cyclopcedia  I  have 
shown  that  Jethro  and  Reuel  are  identical,  the  latter 
name  ("friend  of  God'')  being  his  local  title  as  a 
priest  of  Midian ;  and  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Zipporah  and  Hobab.  When  Jethro  refused  to  stay 
with  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xviii.  27),  Hobab  consented  to 
accompany  them  as  their  hyheer  or  caravan-guide.  He 
is  well  known  in  the  Mohammedan  legends  as  Sehoeib, 
but  is  confounded  with  Jethro. 

The  Kenites  were  the  elder  branch  of  the  tribe  of 
liGdiauites.  They  lived  in  the  rocky  district  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah  (Num.  xxL  1,  xxiv.  21 ; 
1  Sam.  XV.  6).  They  seem  to  have  been  named  from  a 
chieftain  Kain  (Gen.  xv.  19;  Num.  xxiv.  22;  Heb., 
where  there  is  a  play  on  Kenite  and  Kinneka,  "  thy 
rest ").  They  were  originally  a  race  of  troglodytes 
or  cave-dwellers.  The  Taigum  constantly  re&s  oah 
maa  for  Kenite,  because  the  Kenites  were  identified 
with  the  Kinim  of  1  Chron.  ii.  55.  Jethro,  they  say, 
was  a  Kenite,  who  gave  to  Moses  a  house  (Beth)  and 
bread  (lehem)  (Ex.  li.  20,  21).  They  identify  Jethro 
with  Salmaa,  because  in  1  Chron.  ii.  5  Salma  is  the 
father  of  Bethlehem,  They  also  identify  Rechab,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Bechabites — ^who  were  a  branch  of  the 
Kenites — ^with  Bechabiah,  the  son  of  Moses. 

Went  up. — Probably,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a 
warlike  expedition. 

The  city  of  palm  trees. — ^Probably  Jericho  (see 
chap.  iii.  13 ;  Dent,  xxxiv.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  15).  When 
Jericho  was  destroyed  and  laid  under  a  curse,  it  would 
be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  feeling,  which 
attached  such  '*  fatal  force  and  fascination  "  to  words, 
to  avoid  even  the  mention  of  the  name.  The  Kenites 
would  naturally  attach  less  importance  to  the  curse, 
or  at  any  rate  would  not  consider  that  they  were 
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which  lieth  in  the  south  of  Arad;  and 
thej  went  and  dwelt  among  the  people. 
07)  ^ji^  Jndah  went  with  Simeon  his 
brother,  and  thej  slew  the  Canaanites 
that  inhabited  Zephath,  and  utterly 
destroyed  it.  And  the  name  of  the 
city  was  called  'Hormah.  <^>  Also 
Jadah  took  Gaza  with  the  coast  there- 
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of,  and  Askelon  with  the  coast  thereof^ 
and  Ekron  with  the  coast  thereof 
(^^)  And  the  Lord  was  with  Judah ;  and 
^he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain ;  but  could  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley,  because  they 
had  chariots  of  iron.  <^>  And  they  gave 
Hebron  unto  Caleb,   *as   Moses  said; 


brnTinff  it  when  they  pitched  their  nomad  tents  among 
those  beantifal  groves  of  palms  and  balsaniB,  which 
onee  made  the  soil  "  a  diyme  countrr "  (Jos.  B,  J.  i. 
6,  §  6;  iv.  a  §  3;  Anlt  v.  1,  §  22),  thongh  they  have 
now  entirely  disappeared.  Rabbinic  tradition  says  that 
Jericho  was  assigned  to  Hobab.  From  the  omission 
of  the  name  Jericho,  some  hare  needlessly  supposed 
that  the  reference  is  to  Fhaenico  (a  name  which  means 
»'  palm-grove  "O,  an  Arabian  town  mentioned  by  Died 
Sic.  ill.  41  (Le  Clerc,  Bertheau,  Ewald);  but  there  is 
iio  difficnlty  about  the  Kenites  leaving  Jericho  when 
Jndah  left  it. 

The  wilderness  of  Judah.— The  Iffidbar— not 
a  waste  desert,  but  a  plain  with  pasture — ^was  a  name 
applied  to  the  lower  Jordan  valley  and  the  southern 
hiUs  of  Judea  (Gen.  xzi.  14 ;  Matt.  iii.  1,  iv.  1 ;  Luke 
zv.  4).  The  Kenites,  like  all  Bedouins,  hated  the  life 
of  cities,  and  never  lived  in  them  except  under  absolute 
neeesmty  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7). 

In  the  south  of  Arad. — Our  E.Y.  has,  in  Num. 
xxL  1,  King  Arad ;  but  more  corroctly,  in  Josh.  zv.  14, 
**'  the  king  of  Arad."  It  was  a  city  twenty  miles  from 
Hebron,  on  the  road  to  Petra,  and  the  site  is  still  called 
Tell-Aiad  (Wilton,  Negehf  jp.  198).  They  may  have 
been  attracted  by  the  caves  m  the  ndghbourhood,  and, 
although  they  left  it  at  the  bidding  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
ZT.  6),  they  seem  to  have  returned  to  it  in  the  days  of 
David  (1  Sam.  xzz.  29). 

Among  the  people. — It  seems  most  natural  to 
intoipret  this  of  the  Israelites  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah ; 
but  it  may  mean  **  the  people  to  which  he  belonged," 
i.e.,  the  Amalckites  (Num.  zzi.  21),  and  this  accords 
with  1  Sam.  xv.  21.  For  the  only  subsequent  notices  of 
this  interesting  people,  see  chap.  iv.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  6 ; 
1  ChroiL  ii.  55 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  They  formed  a  useful  fron- 
tier-gDard  to  the  Holy  Land. 

(iTiSephath. — ^Tms  name  is  only  mentioned  else- 
where in  2  Ghron.  xiv.  10,  as  the  scene  of  Asa's  battle 
with  Zerah  the  Ethiopian. 

Hormah— ^e.,  "a  place  devoted  by  ban."  The 
name  Chormdh  is  derived  from  Cherem  (anathema  or 
ban),  and  the  verb  rondered  "  utterly  destroyed  "  means 
**  executed  the  ban  upon  it."  By  their  conquest  the 
Israelites  fulfilled  the  vow  which  they  had  made  in 
consequence  of  the  "  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
king  cf  Arad,"  as  a  punishment  for  their  disobedient 
attempt  to  force  their  way  iuto  Palestine  (see  Num. 
xiv.  45,  XXL  1 — 3).  The  town  belonged  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  4;  1  Ghron.  iv.  28 — 32),  and  was  dose  to  the 
lands  of  the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  29,  30). 

(18)  Took  Gasa  .  •  Askeloa  .  .  Ekron.— Three 
of  the  five  Fhilistian  lordships,  to  which  the  LXX.  add 
Ashdod  (Azotus).  In  Josh.  xiii.  3  these  five  townships 
are  mentioned  as  still  unconqtier^,  and  hero  the  LXa. 
put  in  a  negative — '*  Judah  did  not  inherit  Graza,  vmt,** 
Ac.  St.  Augustine  had  the  same  reading.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  "not"  may  have  been  con. 
jectmally  added  because  of  the  apparent  discrepancy 


between  this  passage  and  chap.  iii.  8 ;  or,  again, "  did  not 
inherit "  may  be  a  sort  of  explanatory  gloss  on  the 
"  took."  Josephus  (Antt.  v.  2,  §  4)  says  that  Askelon 
and  Ashdod  wero  taken  in  the  war,  but  that  Gkza  and 
Ekron  escaped,  because  their  situation  in  the  plains 
enabled  them  to  use  their  chariots ;  yet  in  3,  §  1,  he 
says  that  the  Canaanites  re^wnquered  Askelon  and 
£kron«  In  any  case,  the  conquest  was  very  transitory. 
(See  Josh,  xi.  22;  Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  seq.) 

(18)  The  Lord  was  with  Judah.— The  Tai^m 
hero  has  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord."  The  expression  is 
frequently  used  to  implv  insured  prosperity  (Qen. 
xxxix.  23 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  14 ;  2  Eliugs  xvilL  7.  Comp. 
Matt,  xviii.  20). 

But. — ^Bather,  for  {Jci) :  t.0.,  they  only  dispossessed 
their  enemies  of  uie  mountain,  for,  &c. 

Could  not.— The  Hebrew  seems  purposely  to  avoid 
this  expression,  and  says  "  there  woe  no  driving  out" 
Judah  could  have  driven  them  out;  but  their  faith  was 
cowed  by  the  (verse  19)  iron  chariots. 

The  valley. — Here  Emek,  not  Shephelah.  "Brond 
sweeps  between  parallel  ranges  of  hills,"  like,  e.^.,  the 
"  valley  of  JcKreel,"  i.0.,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It 
differs  from  Gi,  which  means  a  gorge  or  ravine. 

Chariota  of  iron. — See  chap.  iv.  3 ;  Josh.  xL  6—9, 
xvii.  16;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6.  B.  Tanchum  makes  it  mean 
"  very^  strong  chariots ;  *'  but  the  phrase  means  either 
**  charioto  wiui  iron-bound  wheels,"  or  *'  ecythed  charioto/' 
Ktesias  attributes  scythed  chariots  to  Ninus,  but  none 
aro  seen  on  the  Nineveh  sculptores,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  wero  known  so  earlv.  Xenophon  says  that 
scythed  charioto  wero  invented  oy  Gyrus,  which  would 
not  be  till  five  centuries  aftor  wis  period.  For  this 
clause  the  LXX.  have,  '*  because  Bechab  resisted  them," 
mtstakiDg  rekeht  '*  chariot,*'  for  a  proper  name  (as  they 
ofton  do  with  other  words).  Hence  the  notion  of 
Theodoret  that  the  Kenites,  to  which  Bechab  belonged 
(2  Kings  X.  15 — ^23 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  2),  secrotly  helped  the 
Philistines,  is  quite  groundless.  We  see  a  reason  for 
the  partial  failure  of  the  Israelites  in  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  they  had  not  attained  to  the  same  level  of 
ciriUsation  as  the  Canaanites  in  arte  and  arma  This 
advantage  could  only  have  been  rendered  nnayailing  bj 
more  faith  and  faithfulness  than  they  showed  in  their 
conduct.  *'  Their  warriors  often  rather  overran  than  sub- 
dued the  land.  .  .  .  The  charioto  and  better  arms 
of  the  Canaanites  rendered  the  conquest  of  the  valleys 
and  plains  long  and  laborious,  especially  to  Joseph, 
Judah,  and  Dan.  .  .  .  The  Hebrews  *  walked  upon 
the  high  j^aces  of  the  land '  (Fs.  xviii.  33 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  34;  Hah.  iii.  19;  Is.  Iviii.  14;  Dent  xxxii.  13,  29, 
33);  but  these  heighto  were  ofton  encompassed  like 
islands  by  the  inhabitante  of  the  valleys"  (Ewald, 
iL264). 

(80)  Hebron.— See  Josh.  riv.  12—15,  xv.  13, 14. 

As  Moses  said.— Num.  xiv.  2L 

It  is  remarkable  that  aftor  this  time  Judah  is  only 
mentioned  in  chaps,  x.  9,  xv.  10,  xx.  18.     The  tribe 
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take  £eUtel. 


and  he  expelled  thence  the  three  sons  ««*^n»'«- 
of  Anak. 

^*^  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  did 
not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  in- 
habited Jerusalem ;  but  the  Jebusites 
dwell  with  the  children  of  Benjamin  in 
Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 

^>  And  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  also 
went  up  against  Beth-el :  and  the  Lord 
was  with  them.  <^>  And  the  house  of| 
Joseph  sent  to  descry  Beth-el.  (Nowj 
the  name  of  the  city  before  was  'Luz.)! 
t^>  And  the  spies  saw  a  man  come  forth!  « jo«ii. 


b  Joali.  S.  J4. 


17.  U,  IS. 


out  of  the  city,  and  they  said  unto  him. 
Shew  us,  we  pray  thee,  the  entrance 
into  the  city,  and  ^we  will  shew  thee 
mercy.  <**>  And  when  he  shewed  them 
the  entrance  into  the  city,  they  smote 
the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword; 
but  they  let  go  the  man  and  all  his 
family.  (^>  And  the  man  went  into  the 
land  of  the  Hittites,  and  built  a  city, 
and  called  the  name  thereof  Luz:  which 
is  the  name  thereof  unto  this  day. 

(27)  'Neither  did  Manasseh  drive  out 
the  inhabiiants  of  Beth-shean  and  her 


produced  no  judge,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ibzan 
(see  chap.  xii.  8),  nor  is  it  meutioned  in  the  song  of 
Deborah.  Perhaps  we  may  see  a  reason  for  this  in  the 
strength  which  had  won  for  Judah  so  secure  a  position. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  conduct  towards  Samson  was 
of  the  most  abject  kind  (chap.  xv.  13).  "As  the  nation 
ffained  in  settled  position  and  command  of  the  soil  it 
M>st  in  unity  and  strength  of  external  action.  Each 
tribe  looked  out  for  itself  "  (Ewald,  ii.  264). 

(21)  The  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive 
out  the  Jebusites. — In  Josh.  xv.  63  we  find  the 
aame  statement  respecting  the  children  of  Judah.  (See 
▼erse  8.)  Jemsalsm  was  on  the  borders  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xvi.  8)  and  Benjamin  (chapi  xviiL  28).  It  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  latter,  out  the  conquest  of  Zion 
by  Dayid  (2  Sam.  y.  7)  naturally  cauMd  iU  closer 
iaentifioalion  with  Judah.  The  Jebusites  were  tolerated 
inhabitants  ever  after  this  conquest,  and  had  their  own 
nrinoe — Arannah  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  18) — **  Araunah  the 
Idng."  We  even  find  traces  of  them  after  the  exile 
(Ezra  ix.  1).  Jerusalem  is  a  remarkable  exception  to 
the  rule  that  the  Israelites  conquered  '*  the  hill-country/' 
but  not  the  plain. 

Unto  thiB  day. — ^The  assignment  of  Jerusalem  to 
Benjamin  shows  that  this  narrative,  though  not  con- 
teinporaneous,  is  older  than  the  conquest  ai  Jerusalem 
by  David. 

(89)  The  house  of  Joseph.  —  Ephraim  and 
Hanasseh.  The  narrative  now  leaves  the  conquest  of 
southern  for  that  of  central  Palestine  (Josh,  xi-i.,  xvii.). 

Beth-el.— The  position  of  thistown  on  the*' highway  " 
between  Hebron  and  Shechem — the  main  thoronglifare 
of  Palestine  ^chajM.  xx.  31,  xxi.  19) — gave  it  g:-eat  im- 
portance, as  did  also  its  sacred  connection  with  eventa 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  {Gen,  xii.  8,  9,  xiii.  3,  4,  xii.  8) 
and  Jacob  (C^en.  xxviii.  10 — 17).  For  its  subsequent 
history,  see  chap.  xx.  18 — 26,  and  the  history  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  Hos.  x.  8 ;  Amos  v.  21 — 23,  vii.  10 ; 
1  Kings  xii.,  xiii. ;  2  Kings  ii.  3,  &c.  It  is  now  the 
wretehed  village  of  Beitin,  Bethel  belonged  p *operly 
to  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  but  possibly,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jerusalem,  the  border  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin 
separated  the  upper  from  the  lower  town. 

(»)  To  descry  Beth-el. — ^Thc  word  perhaps  iin- 

flies  a  legfular  siege,  and  it  is  so  understood  by  the 
iXX.  (C(3.  Alex.)  and  the  Yulgate. 
Lus. — ^We  are  also  told  that  this  was  the  original 
name  of  the  city  in  Gron.  xxviii.  19;  but  tliere  sjeuis  to 
be  in  that  verse  a  distinction  between  tlie  city  and  tlic 
pUice  of  Jacob's  dream.  (Comp.  Josh.  xvi.  2.)  The 
name  means  either  "  hazel/'  or  "  sinking,''  i.e.,  a  valley- 
depression. 


(84)  The  spies.  —  Perhaps,  rather,  the  ecoute  of 
tlie  blockading  squadron.  The  Israelites,  like  most 
ancient  nations,  were  little  able  to  take  cities  by  storm, 
and  relied  either  on  blockade  or  on  internal  treachery. 

Saw  a  man  come  forth.— Probably  he  stole  out 
secretly,  and  was  seized  by  the  scouts.  Similarly  the 
Persians  took  Sardis  by  seizing  a  path  used  by  a  man 
who  had  dropped  his  helmet,  and  descended  the  hill- 
fortress  to  pick  it  up  (Herod,  i  84). 

We  will  shew  thee  meroy.— They  bribed  him. 
with  the  promise  of  personal  safety.  (Compare  Josh, 
ii.  12,  vi.) 

(26)  Into  the  land  of  the  Hittites.— Probably 
the  inhabitants  of  Bethel  belonged  to  this  tribe  of 
Cauaanites.  In  Josh.  i.  4  their  name  is  used  for  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan,  but  probably  it  means  the  coast- 
dwellers.  They  are  often  conjecturally  classed  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus.  They  first 
appear  as  "  chOdren  of  Heth,*'  in  Gen.  xxiiL  19,  but 
seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  only  a  small  tribe. 
Abraliam,  as  Ewald  observes,  went  to  the  Amorites 
for  his  allies,  but  to  the  Hittites  for  his  gnxe.  The 
Talmud  says  that  Uiis  Luz  was  famous  for  its  purple 
dye,  and  partly  on  this  account  Thomson  identifies  it 
with  KuId  Louzy,  not  far  from  Autioch.  It  was  nut 
micommon  in  ancient  days  for  the  funtives  from  a 
city  to  build  another  city  elsewhere  of  tne  same  name. 
Thus  Teucer,  when  driven  from  Salamis,  built  a  new 
Salamis  in  Cyprus : 


«< 


Amblgoam  taUme  iio«i  Silamina  fatunun  "  (Hor.  Od.  1. 7). 


Although  the  site  of  this  new  Luz  has  not  been  cer- 
tainly identified,  it  was  probably  in  some  northern 
district  on  the  Phoenician  frontier  (Ewald). 

Uuto  this  day. — ^This  formula  implies  the  lapse  of 
some  time  between  the  event  and  this  record  of  it. 

(37)  Neither  did  Manasseh.— The  sacred  historian 
is  glancing  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  advancing  from 
the  southern  tribes  upwards  to  central  and  northern 
Palestine.    (See  Josh.  xrii.  11 — ^13.) 

Beth-shean. — ^The  town  to  the  walls  of  which  the 
victorious  Philistines  nailed  the  bodies  of  Saul  aud 
Jonathan  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  from  which 
they  were  recovered  by  the  gratitude  of  tlie  brave 
pe:>ple  of  Jabesh  Gileaa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8  ;  2  Sam.  xxi. 
12).  It  is  again  meutioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  hi,  and  iu 
later  dsys  was  well  known  mider  the  name  of  Scythu- 
polis,  or  '*  city  of  Scythians"  (2  Mace.  xii.  29),  a  name 
contemptuously  given  to  it  from  the  barbarism  of 
its  iuliabitants  (Jos.  Vit.  6).  Though  conquered  by 
Manasseh,  it  was  in  the  lot  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11). 
It  is  now  called  Bsisan,    It  was  in  a  district  so  rich 
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not  driven  otU. 


towns,  nor  Taanach  and  her  towns, 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her 
towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Ibleam 
and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Megiddo  and  her  towns:  but  the 
Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land. 
<®)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel 
was  strong,  that  they  put  the  Ganaan- 


a  Josh.  10.  la 


ites  to  tribute,  and  did  not  utterly 
drive  them  out. 

(89)  '^either  did  Ephraim  drive  out 
the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer; 
but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  Gezer 
among  them. 

(30)  Neither  did  Zebulun  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Kitron,  nor  the  iiihabi- 


and  fmitfal  that  the  Babbis  describe  it  as  the  gate  of 
Panulise. 

And  her  towns. — ^Literallj,  and  her  daughters, 

Taanaoh. — ^The  name  means  "  the  sandy."  It  was 
a  town  of  Issachar  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and  was 
iiamons  for  Barak's  victory  over  Sisera.  It  is  still 
called  Taannk  (Robinson,  Bibl  Bes.  i.  316). 

Dor. — Properly  in  Asher,  it  seems  to  have  been 
attacked  by  Manasseh,  and  was  nltimateh'  won  by 
Ephraim  (Josh,  xi  2,  xvii.  11;  1  Chron.  vii.  29).  It  long 
continued  to  be  an  important  place  (1  Mace.  zv.  11; 
Jos.  AfUL  xiv.  5,  §  3).  It  lies  near  the  foot  of  Oarmel, 
and  is  now  called  Tantura.  Endor  ("  the  fountain  of 
Dor")  was  probably  one  of  its  dependencies. 

Ibleam. — Also  called  Bileam  (1  Chron.  vi.  70).  It 
was  a  Levitical  town  (Josh.  xxi.  25).  The  onlv  event 
connected  witii  it  in  Scriptnre  is  the  death  of  Ahaziah 
(2  Kings  ix.  27).    Perhaps  Khirbet-Belameh. 

Megiddo. — ^Near  Taanach.  It  is  now  called  L^un, 
from  having  been  a  station  of  the  Bomans.  See  verse  19; 
2  Kings  ix.  27  (the  death  of  Ahaziah) ;  and  2  Kings 
xxiii.  ^ ;  Zech.  xii.  11  (the  defeat  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh 
Necho).  It  was  fortified  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  ix.  15). 
From  this  town  is  derived  the  famous  name  Armageddon 
(Bev.  xvL  16)  as*a  scene  of  battle  and  wailing. 

The  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land— 
i.e.,  the  old  inhabitants  obstinately  and  successfully 
held  their  own  (Josh.  xvii.  12). 

(28)  Bid  not  utterly  drive  ihexn  out.— This  is 
mentioned  by  wa^  of  blame,  as  the  cause  of  their 
futore  sins  and  disasters  (chap.  ii.  2;  Josh.  xvi.  16, 
xvii.  13).  As  to  the  morality  of  these  exterminating 
wars,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  men  and  nations 
must  alike  be  judged  by  the  moral  standard  of 
their  own  dav,  not  by  the  advanced  morality  of  later 
affes.  We  learn  mm.  unanimous  testimony  that 
the  nations  of  Canaan  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  and 
vilest  depths  of  moral  degeneracy.  When  nations 
have  fallen  thus  low,  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  is 
full;  they  are  practicallv  irreclaimable.  To  mingle 
with  them  wonla  inevitably  be  to  learn  their  works,  for 
their  worst  abominations  would  find  an  ally  in  the 
natural  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart. 
The  Israelites  therefore  believed  that  it  was  their 
positive  duty  to  destroy  them,  and  the  impulse  which 
led  them  to  do  so  was  one  which  sprang  from  their  best 
and  not  from  their  worst  instincts.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  has  absolutelv 
changed  the  moral  conceptions  of  the  world.  It  intensi- 
fied, to  a  degree  which  we  can  hardly  estimate,  our 
sense  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  humanity  and  of  the 
individual  man.  In  these  days  there  is  scarcely  any 
amoont  of  evidence  which  would  convince  us  that  we 
were  bidden  to  exterminate  a  whole  population,  and 
involve  women  and  children  in  one  indistinguishable 
massacre.  But  neither  the  Israelites  nor  any  other 
ancient  nations,  at  this  earl^  stage  of  their  moral  de- 
velopment, had  any  conception  corresponding  to  those 
whidi  would  in  our  minds  rightly  excite  horror,  were 
48  "7 


we  to  receive  a  command  like  that  given  by  Moses,  that 
"  thou  shalt  save  nothing  alive  that  breatheth  "  (Deut. 
xxii.  16),  or  by  Samuel,  *^  Slay  both  man  and  woman, 
infant  and  stickling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass*' 
(1  Sam.  XV.  3).  We  should  instantly  declare  it  to  be 
impassible  that  Grod — as  Christ  has  revealed  to  us  the 
character  of  our  Father  in  heaven — should  give  us 
commands  which  would  militate  against  our  sense  of 
justice  no  less  than  against  our  sense  of  compassion. 
To  quote  such  commands  as  an  excuse  for,  or  an  incen- 
tive to,  such  horrible  acts  of  wickedness  as  the  Sack 
of  Beziers,  or  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  is 
ignorontly  and  recklessly  to  obliterate  the  whole  results 
(3  God's  progressive  moral  education  of  our  race.  It 
is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  living  under  a  wholly 
different  dispensation,  and  to  disavow  every  blessing 
which  has  accrued  to  humanity  from  the  broadening 
light  and  divine  revelation  of  three  thousand  years. 
But  the  ancient  Israelites,  living  as  they  did  in  the 
"days  of  ignorance"  which  God  "winked  at"  (Acts 
xvii.  80),  £kd  never  attained  to  that  idea  of  human 
individuality — ^that  sense  of  the  independence  and  in- 
finite worth  of  each  human  life — which  would  have 
shown  them  that  they  knew  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
they  were  of  (Luke  ix.  56).  The  wild  and  passiouat'O 
sense  of  severe  justice,  the  comparative  indifference  to 
human  life,  the  familiarity  with  pain  and  death  which 
blunted  the  keen  edge  of  pity,  "the  deficient  sense  of 
individuality,  the  exaggerated  sense  of  the  solidarity 
which  united  a  crimii^  with  all  his  surroundings  and 
possessions,"  prevented  them  from  regarding  the  execu- 
tion of  their  ban  on  guilty  nations,  cities,  or  families 
in  anv  other  light  thim  tliat  of  the  zeal  for  righteous, 
ness  oy  which  it  was  impelled.  Their  deeds  must  be 
estimated  by  the  elements  of  nobleness  which  mingled 
with  them,  and  not  indiscriminat«lv  condemned  by 
standards  of  judgment  of  which  neither  they  nor  the 
age  in  which  they  lived  had  any  conception.  They 
firmly  believed  that  in  exterminating  Canaan  they 
were  acting  under  Divine  commands ;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  such  commands  which  would  in  that  day 
have  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  world.  "They 
did  not  look  unnatural  to  the  ancient  Jew ;  they  were 
not  foreign  to  his  standard ;  they  excited  no  surprise 
or  perplexity;  the^  appealed  to  a  genuine  but  rongh 
idea  of  justice  which  existed,  when  the  longing  n>r 
retribution  upon  crime  in  the  human  mind  was  not 
checked  by  the  strict  sense  of  human  individuality " 
(Mozley,  Lectures  on  the  Old  Test,  p.  103). 

(29)  Neither  did  Ephraim.--^ee  Josh.  xvi.  10. 

Qezer. — ^This  town  was  not  won  from  the  Canaanites 
till  its  capture  by  Pharaoh,  who  gave  it  as  a  present  to 
his  da^hter,  the  wife  of  Solomon  (1  Kingfs  ix.  16). 

(90)  Neither  did  Zebulun.— See  Josh.  xix.  10— 
16.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  towns  here  mentioned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Issachar  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  condition  of 
contented  subjection  in  which  this  tribe  "bowed  his 
shoulder  to  the  yoke  "  (G^.  xlix.  14, 15). 
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Dan  and  tJie  Atnoritea, 


tants  of  Nabalol;  bnt  the  Canaanites 
dwelt  among  them,  and  became  tribu- 
taries. 

(3^)  Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zidon,  nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of 
Achzib,  nor  of  Helbah,  nor  of  Aphik, 
nor  of  Behob :  W  but  the  Asherites 
dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land:  for  they  did 
not  drive  them  out. 

(38)  Neither  did  Naphtali  drive  out  the 
inha.bitants  of  Beth-shemesh,  nor  the 
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inhabitants  of  Beth-anath;  but  he 
dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land:  nevertheless 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh  and 
of  Beth-anath  became  tributaries  unto 
them. 

(^>  And  the  Amorites  forced  the 
children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain: 
for  they  would  not  suffer  them  to 
come  down  to  the  valley :  ^^)  but  the 
Amorites  would  dwell  in  mount  Heres 
in  Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim:  yet  the 
hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  ^prevailed. 


(31)  Neither  did  Asher.— See  Josh.  xix.  24—31. 
Aooho. — The  seaport  so  famons  under  the  names  of 

Ftolemais  (Acts  xxi.  7;  Mace.  t.  15,  x.  1),  Acre,  and  St. 
Jean  d'Acre  (now  Acca).  Josephos  called  it  Ako 
{Antt  ix.  14,  §  2). 

Zidon. — (Josh.  xi.  8.)  Asher  never  succeeded  in  con- 
quering Zidon,  which  was  the  capital  of  Phoemcia, 
tnough  eclipsed  by  its  neighbour  Tyre.  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ; 
Is.  xxiii. ;  Jer.  xxvii.,  xlvii. ;  Matt.  xi.  22,  &c.)  It  is 
now  called  Saida. 

Ahlab. — An  unknown  town. 

Aohzib. — (See  Josh.  xix.  29.)  Better  known  as  Ec- 
dippa  (Jos.  B,  J,  i.  13,  §  4),  the  modem  Zib,  about  nine 
miles  north  of  Akka.  There  was  a  less  well-known 
Achzib  in  Judah  (Ghezib) — Gen.  xxxviiL  5 ;  ]^cah  i. 
14 ;  Josh.  XV.  44. 

Helbah. — ^The  name  is  rendered  ''the  coast"  in 
Josh.  xix.  29.    The  site  is  unknown. 

Aphik. — ^The  Aphek  of  Josh.  xix.  30,  now  Afka 
(Robinson,  Bible  Bes.,  iii.  606).  The  name  means 
"  strength."  It  was  famous  for  a  Temple  of  Yenus, 
destroyed  by  Gonstantine.  (Euseb.  VU.  Const)  There 
seems  to  have  been  another  Aphek  near  Hebron.  (Josh, 
xii.  18.) 

Behob. — ^A  Levitical  ciiy  (Josh.  xxi.  31 ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  75). 

(32)  The  Asherites  dwelt  among  the  Canaan- 
ites.— ^The  change  of  phrase  from  verse  30  implies 
that  in  these  districts  the  Canaanites  had  the  upper 
hand.  Thus  Asher  reached  the  climax  of  degradation. 
The  best  summary  of  the  moral  lesson  involved  in  the 
narrative  is  in  Ps.  cvi.  34 — 36 :  "  They  did  not  destroy 
the  nations  concerning  whom  the  Lord  commanded 
them  :  but  were  mingled  among  the  heaihen  and 
learned  their  works.  And  they  served  their  idols, 
which  were  a  snare  unto  them." 

(33)  Neither  did  NaphtaU.— See  Josh.  xix.  32—38. 
Beth-shemesh. — ^The  name  means  "  house  of  the 

sun,"  and  the  place  was  probably  a  great  centre  of 
Baal- worship ;  bnt  this  Beth-shemesh  in  Naphtali  is  not 
the  same  as  Ir-shemesh  ("  ci^  of  the  sun  ")  m  Josh.  xv. 
10,  which  was  on  the  borders  of  Judah.  It  is  the 
**  mount  of  the  sun  "  (Har-cheres)  in  verse  35.  In  Is. 
xix.  18,  alluding  to  another  "  city  of  the  sun"  (On,  i.e., 
Heliopolis),  the  prophet  calls  it  not  Is-ha-d^heres,  "  the 
city  of  the  sun,  but  Ir-ha-Heres,  **  the  city  of  over- 
throw," with  one  of  those  scornful  plays  on  words  of 
which  the  Jews  were  fond. 

Beth-anath. — ^Nothin?  is  known  of  this  town.  The 
name  perhaps  means  "nouse  of  echo,"  and  some 
identify  it  with  Baneas  or  PaneaSi  a  place  at  which  the 
echo  was  famous. 


Nevertheless. — ^The  tribe  of  Naphtali  was  in  the 
same  unhappv  condition  as  that  of  Asher,  Hying  in  the 
midst  of  a  (5anaamte  population  of  superior  strength 
to  themselves.  They  had,  however,  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  reduce  the  two  chief  towns  (out  of  nineteen — 
Josh.  xix.  38)  to  a  tributarycondition. 

(34)  The  Amorites.— They  were  the  Highlanders 
of  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  6 ;  Num.  xiii.  29 ;  Deut.  i.  44). 

Forced. — ^Literally  "  squeezed  "  or  "  pressed." 
Forced  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  moun- 
tain.— ^The  condition  of  this  tribe  was,  therefore,  the 
worst  of  all.  So  far  from  reducing  under  tribute  the 
Canaanites  of  its  assigned  possession,  as  the  central  tribes 
did,  the  Danites  did  not  even  succeed  in  establishing  a 
tolerated  neutrality  among  them,  like  the  northern 
tribes,  but  were  driven  into  a  few  monntain-strongholds. 
It  was  probably  this  failure,  and  the  consequent 
pressure  of  spaoe  under  which  the  tribe  laboured,  which 
mduced  them  to  undertake  the  successful  northern 
expedition  alluded  to  in  Josh.  xix.  47  and  described  in 
Jud^.  xviii. 

(35)  Mount  Heres.— (See  verse  33.)  Cheres  is  used 
for  the  sun  in  Job  ix.  7.  The  Vatican  Oodex  of  the 
LXX.  has  the  strange  rendering,  '*  in  the  mountains  of 
potsherds"  (comp.  the  Monte  Testaccio  at  Rome),  and 
Jerome  follows  them  in  reading  tn^  for  uyj.  The 
Alexandrian  Codex  renders  it,  "  the  mountain  of  the 
myrtle-grove,"  reading  Haras. 

A^alon. — The  name  means  "gazelles,"  and  is  still 
presenred  in  the  name  Yalo,  a  vilhge  on  the  south  side 
of  the  beautiful  valley,  Merj  Ibn  Omeir.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  (Josh.  x.  12), 
and  as  a  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines  by 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  31).  It  was  a  Levitical  town  (Josh, 
xxi.  24). 

Shaalbim. — ^The  name  means  "jackals  "(comp.  Judg. 
XV.  4 ;  and  Hazar-shual,  Josh.  xv.  28 ;  and  ohalim, 
1  Sam.  ix.  4).  The  LXX.  render  this  and  Aijalon  by 
"  where  the  bears  and  foxes  are."  Not  far  oft  is 
Zeboim,  i.e.  **  Hysenas." 

Yet  the  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph  pre- 
vailed.— This  may  imply  that  when  Dan  was  unable 
to  dislodge  the  Amorites  thev  were  effectually  aided 
by  the  tnbes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  Hence  the 
LXX.  render  it,  "  The  hand  of  the  house  of  Joseph 
was  heavy  on  the  Amorites."  (Oomp.  1  Sam.  v.  6 ;  Fs. 
xxxii.  6.) 

Tributaries. — ^Not  to  Dan,  but  to  their  conquerors, 
the  Ephraimites ;  so  that  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  house  of  Joseph  to  their  weak  brother  was,  at  the 
best,  somewhat  semsh,  although  it  enabled  Dan  to  hold 
the  sea-coast  (verse  17). 
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at  Bochitn. 


so  that  they  became  tributaries.  (^)And 
the  coast  of  the  Amorites  was  from 
Hhe  going  up  to  Akrabbim,  from  the 
rock,  and  upward. 

CHAPTER  II.— W  And  an  ^angel  of 
the  Lord  came  up  from  Gilgal  to 
Bochim,  and  said,  I  made  you  to  go  up 
out  of  Egypt,  and  hare  brought  you 


1  Or,  ifaale-Ak- 
rabbim. 


s  Or,  mesaenger. 


B.C. 
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unto  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  your 
fathers ;  and  I  said,  I  ^ill  never  break 
my  covenant  with  you.  ^^^  And  'ye 
shall  make  no  league  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  land;  ^ye  shall  throw 
down  their  altars:  but  ye  have  not 
obeyed  my  voice:  why  have  ye  done 
this  P  <^^  Wherefore  I  also  said,  I  will 
not  drive  them  out  from  before  you; 


(96)  The  coast  of  the  Amorites.— This  notice 
is  added  to  account  for  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
Amorites,  by  showing  the  extent  of  their  domain, 
which  reached  far  to  the  south  of  Petra.  Hazezon 
Tamar,  "the  sanctuary  of  the  palm,"  afterwards 
called  Engedi,  "  the  goat's  fountain,"  belonged  to 
them  (Gren.  xiv.  7;  2  Ohron.  xz.  2;  Tristram,  ]^iid  of 
Israel,  p.  784).  Another  opinion  given  is,  that  the 
verse  is  added  to  sum  up  the  chapter,  by  showing  that 
neither  the  northern,  Cistern,  nor  western  boundaries 
were  thoroughly  secured,  but  only  that  of  the  southern 
tribes. 

From  the  going  up  to  AJsrabbim. — ^The  same 
as  Maaleh  Akrabbim  (Josh.  xv.  3),  and  "  the  ascent  of 
scorpions"  (Num.  xxxiv.  4),  probably  the  Wady-es- 
Zuweirah  (De  Saulcy,  La  Terre  SairUe,  i.  528),  where 
scorpions  abound  to  this  day  under  every  stone ;  or  the 
WcuLy-eS'Su/ah.  Robinson  supposes  it  to  be  the  line  of 
rocks  which  crosses  the  Jordan  valley  at  nght  angles, 
eleven  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Bibl.  Ses,  ii.  120). 
It  is  the  Akrabattine  of  1  Mace.  v.  3.  It  formed  the 
soathem  boundary  of  the  Hoty  Land,  being  a  wall 
of  clifts  which  separates  the  Jordan  valley  from  the 
wilderness. 

From  the  rock.—Prom  "  Ras-Selah,"  i.e.,  from 
Petra,  the  famous  capital  of  Idumea  (2  Kings  xiv.  7 ; 
Is.  xvi.  1 ;  Obad.  3).  Keil  and  Delitzsch  rd^er  it  to 
the  well-known  rock  at  Kadesh-Meribah  (Num.  xx. 
8—10). 

And  upward. — ^It  is  uncertain  whether  this  means 
**  and  beyond,*'  i.e.,  their  border  extended  even  farther 
south ;  or,  "and  northwards,"  «.e.,  this  was  their  extreme 
soathem  limit. 

The  history  of  the  Twelve  Tribes  is  nowhere  sepa- 
rately drawn  out  in  Scripture.  The  reader  will  nnd 
the  character  and  career  of  each  tribe  graphically 
sketched  in  Dean  Stanley's  Binai  and  Palestine,  chap, 
iii. — ^zi. ;  and  more  briefly  in  the  Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Church,  L  261—281. 

n.    . 

1 — 5.  The  messenger  of  the  Lord  rebukes  the  people  at 
Bochim.  6 — 10.  Faithfulness  of  the  Israelites  during 
the  fires  of  Joshua  and  his  generation.  11 — 13.  Their 
subsequent  apostasy.  14,  15.  The  retribution  which 
fell  upon  them.  16 — 19.  Failure  of  their  deliverance 
by  Judges  to  wean  them  from  idolatry.  20—23.  Con- 
sequences of  their  apostasy. 

d)  An  angel  of  the  Iiord.—The  words  "MaUah 
Jehfyvah  "^  are  used  of  Haggai,  in  Hag.  i.  13 ;  of 
prophets  in  Is.  xlii.  19 ;  Mai.  iii.  6 ;  of  priests  in  Mai. 
iL  7.  Hence  from  very  ancient  times  these  words  have 
been  interpreted  as,  "  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  "  (as  in 
the  margin  of  our  Bible).  The  Targum  paraphrases  it 
by  "a  prophet  with  a  message  from  tfehovah."  R. 
T^nchum,  from  verse  6,  infers  \£^i  it  was  Joshua  himself. 
Kixnchi  and  others  have  supposed  that  it  was  Fhinehas. 


No  indications  are  given  of  anything  specially  miracu- 
lous. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  room  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  intended  **  the  Angel  of  the  Presence," 
because  (1)  he  constantly  uses  the  phrase  in  this  sense 
(chaps,  vi.  11, 12, 21. 22;  xiii.  3, 13, 15,  &c.) ;  (2)  the  same 
phrase  occurs  in  this  sense  elsewhere,  as  in  Gren.  xvi. 
7;  xxii.  11;  Ex.  ii.  2,  6, 14;  Num.  xxii,  22,  &c.;  (3) 
the  angel  speaks  in  the  first  person,  and  does  not 
introduce  his  words  by  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,"  as  the 
prophets  always  do  (but  see  below).  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  by  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  "  the  writer 
meant  "  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host,"  who  appeared 
to  Joshua  at  «fericho  (Josh.  v.  13 — 15).  Against  this 
conclusion  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  in  no  other 
instance  does  an  angel  appear  to,  or  preach  to,  multi- 
tudes. Angels  are  sent  to  individuals,  but  prophets  to 
nations. 

Came  up  fi*om  Gilgal  to  Boohim. — ^This  notice 
is  by  no  means  decisive  against  the  conclusion  that  an 
angel  is  intended.  The  writer  may  mean  to  intimate 
that  the  Anffel  Prince  of  ih&  host  (Ex.  xxiii.  20—23), 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  left  his  station  in  the  camp 
of  Gil^  and  came  up  to  the  new  camp  or  assembly 
of  the  people  in  Centnd  Palestine  (Josh.  iv.  19 ;  v.  9, 
10;  X.  7,  15,  33;  xiv.  6).  Ha-Bochim  means  "the 
weepers.'*  ThB  locality  is  not  known,  but  the  LXX. 
renaer  it  "to  the  weeping-place,"  and  add  "and  to 
Bethel,  and  to  the  House  of  Israel."  Hence  it  has 
been  inferred  that  Bochim  was  near  BetheL  Possibly, 
however,  the  LXX.  mayhave  been  led  to  this  interpreta. 
tion  by  the  vicinity  to  Bethel  of  Allon-Bachuth,  "  the 
odk  of  weeping  "  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 

And  saidy  I  made  you  to  go  up  out  of  Egypt. 
— ^The  LXX.  have  "the  Lord,  the  Lord  brought  you 
out  of  Egypt"  (Cod.  Alex.).  Honbigant,  from  the 
repetition  of  the  word,  precariously  conjectures  the 
loss  of  some  words,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  the 
Lord,"  &c.,  as  in  the  Peshito;  and,  indeed,  in  some 
MSS.  a  blank  (FUika)  is  left,  implying  at  least  a 
suspicion  i^t  this  formula  has  accidentally  fallen  out 
of  tne  text. 

I  will  never  break  my  covenant  with  you. 
—See  Gen.  xvii.  7 ;  xxix.  12 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  28,  34 ;  Luke 
i.  54,  55,  Ac ;  Ex,  iii.  6—8. 

(2)  And  ye  shall  make  no  league.— This  is  the 
condition  of  the  Covenant,  quoted  from  Deut.  vii.  2 ; 
xii.  2,  3.   Comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  31—33 ;  xxxiv.  12,  13. 

Why  have  ye  done  this  P— Comp.  G^n.  iii.  13 ; 
xii.  18. 

(3)  Wherefore  I  also  said— Bather,  And  now  I 
have  said. 

I  will  not  drive  them  out— The  withdrawal  of 
the  conditional  promises  in  Ex.  xxiii.  31. 

They  shall  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides.— 
The  Hebrew  is,  "  they  shall  be  to  you  for  sides:'  The 
words  "a«  thorns'*  are  coniecturally  supplied  from 
Num.  xxxiii.  55.    In  Josh,  xxiii.  13  we  have  "  scourges 
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but  they  shall  be  *a«  thorns  in  your 
sides,  and  their  gods  shall  be  a  ^  snare 
unto  you. 

(^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  spake  these  words 
unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  that  the 
people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept. 
^^  And  they  called  the  name  of  that 
place  ^Bochim:  and  they  sacrificed 
there  unto  the  Lord. 

<®>  And  when  Joshua  had  let  the 
people  go,  the  children  of  Israel  went 
every  man  unto  his  inheritance  to 
possess  the  land.  (^  And  the  people 
served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
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that  ^outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen 
all  the  great  works  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  did  for  Israel.  ^®>  And  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years 
old.  <*^  And  they  buried  him  in  the 
border  of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath- 
heres,  in  the  mount  of  Ephraim,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  Gaash.  <^^>  And 
also  all  that  generation  were  gathered 
unto  their  fathers:  and  there  arose 
another  generation  afber  them,  which 
knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works 
which  he  had  done  for  Israel. 

<^^>  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the   Lord,  and  served 


» 


in  your  sides."  The  LXX.  render  "for  pressures, 
and  the  Yulffate  *'  that  you  may  have  enemies."  The 
Hebrew  word  for  "sides  "  is  tsiddim,  and  would  differ 
little  from  tsarim  ("  nets  "),  which  is  the  conjecture  of 
B».  Jonas;  and  this  root  is  found  in  the  verb,  "and 
they  shaU  vex  you/*  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55.  Whether 
we  adopt  this  reading,  or  tsinnim  ("thorns**),  or 
suppose  that  a  word  has  dropped  out,  the  general  sense 
is  the  same. 

Their  gods  shall  be  a  snare  unto  you.-- 
See  verses  12, 13 ;  Ps.  cvi.  36. 

(*)  Boohim. — (Comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  8 ;  1.  11.)  It  was 
like  "  the  Jews'  wailing-place  "  in  modem  Jerusalem. 

They  saerificed  there  unto  the  Lord.— It  is 
not  necessary  to  infer  from  this  that  Bochim  must  have 
been  near  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel,  Shechem,  or  Shiloh. 
Not  only  did  kings  and  prophets  seem  to  be  tacitly 
excepted  from  the  general  rule  against  offering  sacrifice 
at  any  place  except  the  chosen  sanctuary,  but  also 
sacrifice  was  always  freelv  offered  at  places  where  there 
had  been  any  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence — 
chap.^  vi.  20  (Gideon) ;  xxii.  19  (Manoah) ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  25 
(David),  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  improbable  that 
all  Israel  would  have  been  assembled  at  some  unknown 

Elace,  or  that  the  memory  of  such  a  spot  should  not 
ave  been  preserved. 

(^)  When  Joshua  had  let  the  people  go.~ 
Kather,  And  Joshua  let  the  people  go.  This  passage 
strongly  tends  to  support  the  view  that  the  events  of 
the  previous  chapter,  and  the  message  at  Bochim, 
occurred  before  Joshua's  death.  (Comp.  Josh.  xxii.  6, 
xxiv.  28.} 

(7)  All  the  days  of  Joshua. — Compare  the  whole 
passage  (verses  6 — 10)  with  Josh.  xxiv.  2&— 33,  which  is 
almost  verbally  identical  with  it.  It  is  usually  supposed 
that  Joshua  was  about  eighty  at  the  time  of  the  con. 
quest  of  Canaan,  because  that  was  the  age  of  his  com. 
nide  Caleb  (Josh.  xiv.  7) ;  if  so,  he  had  lived  thirty 
years  after  the  conquest.  The  gradual  tendency  to 
deteriorate  aft«r  the  removal  of  a  good  ruler  is  but 
too  common  (Acts  xx.  29 ;  Phil.  ii.  12). 

The  great  works  of  the  Iiord. — ^The  crossing 
of  the  Jordan,  the  falline  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  the 
battles  of  Beth.horon,  ]\i&rom,  &c. 

(8)  The  servant  of  the  Iiord.— Deut.  xxxiv.  5 
(Moses) ;  Ps.  xviii.  (David) ;  2  Tim.  ii.  24  (ministers  in 
general),  &c. 

An  hundred  and  ten  years  old.— The  same 
age  as  Joseph  (Gen.  L  26).    Moses  attained  the  age  of 


120  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7),  Jacob,  of  130  {Qen.  xlvii.  9),  Isaac, 
of  180  (Gfen.  xxxv.  28). 

(9)  They  buried  him.  —  This  circumstance  is 
usually  added  in  the  case  of  kings,  heroes,  &c.  ^Gen. 
xxiiL  19 ;  Jer.  xxii.  18,  &c.),  and  this  care  about  burial 
seems  to  point  to  at  least  a  dim  hope  of  that  immor- 
taHty  which  had  not  as  yet  been  fully  '*  brought  to 

In  the  border  of  his  iuheritanoe.  —  (See 
Josh.  xix.  49,  50.)  It  was  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  in  a 
rugged  and  barren  district — a  circumstance  which 
raised  the  astonishment  of  Paula  at  the  self-denial  of 
Joshua  (Jer.,  Ep.  cviii.) :  *'  She  was  much  astonished  that 
the  distributor  of  possessions  had  chosen  rough  moun- 
tain  districts  for  himself." 

Timnath-heres. — "  The  portion  of  the  sun."  This 
seems  to  be  a  mere  "slip  ol  the  pen"  (Ewald)— an 
accidental  transposition  of  letters  for  TimncUh-serah 
("  the  portion  that  remains  "),  which  is  the  reading  of 
Josh.  XIX.  50,  and  of  tiie  best  versions,  and  of  some  MSS. 
here.  The  mistake  is,  however,  ancient,  for  it  originated 
the  Rabbinic  story  that  it  is  a  reference  to  "  the  sun 
standing  still  upon  Gibeah,"  and  that  the  imacfe  of  the 
sun  (temunaih  na-cheres)  was  sculptured  on  his  tomb. 
The  LXX.,  after  Josh.  xxiv.  30,  add  the  interesting 
Haaadah  (traditional  legend),  that  the  people  buried  in 
Joshua's  tomb  the  flint  knives  with  which  they  had 
performed  the  neglected  rite  of  circumcision,  after  the 

gassage  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  v.  2).  The  name  l^mnath 
as  TOen,  perhaps,  preserved  in  the  modem  THbn^^ 
about  six  miles  from  Shiloh.  Its.  ruins  yet  contain 
some  richly  decorated  tombs.  There  was  another 
Timnath  in  Dan. 

The  hill  Gaash. — ^The  name  means  "mount  earth- 
quake." Its  torrent  beds  are  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
SO.    It  has  not  been  identified. 

(10)  Gathered  unto  their  fathers. — See  2  Kings 
xxii.  20,  and  for  similar  phrases.  Gen.  xv.  15  ;  1  Kings 
i.  21 ;  Acts  xiii.  36,  &c.  Another  common  phrase  is* 
"gathered  unto  his  people''  (Gren.  xv.  8,  &c.);  and 
"sleep  with  fathers"  (Deut.  xxxi.  16),  &c. 

Wliich  knew  not  the  Iiord. — "They  proceed 
from  evil  to  evil,  and  tiiey  know  not  me,  saith  the  Lord  " 
(Jer.  ix.  3 ;  comp.  Tit.  i.  16). 

ai)  Did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Iiord. — 
Bather,  "  the  evil."  Used  especially  of  apostasy  (see 
chaps,  iii.  7—12 ;  iv.  1 ;  vi.  1 ;  x.  6 ;  xiii.  1).  They  fell 
into  the  very  idolatir  against  which  they  had  been 
emphatidJly  warned  {Deut.  iv.  19). 
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Apostaty  of  the  People. 


JUDGES,  n. 


T/ie  Anger  of  the  Lord. 


Baalim  :  <^>  and  they  forsook  the  Lord 
<jod  of  their  fathers,  which  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
followed  other  gods,  of  the  gods  of  the 
people  that  were  round  about  them,  and 
bowed  themselyes  unto  them,  and  pro- 
yoked  the  Lord  to  anger.  W  And  they 
forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth. 

<^*>  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
hot  against  Israel,  and  he  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  spoilers  that 
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b  l4ey.  »:  Dent 


I  Heb^  aattd. 


spoiled  them,  and  *he  sold  them  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  round  about, 
so  that  they  could  not  any  longer  stand 
before  their  enemies.  <^>  TVliitherso- 
ever  they  went  out,  the  hand  of  th^ 
Lord  was  against  them  for  evil,  as 
the  Lord  had  said,  and  ^as  the  Lord 
had  sworn  unto  them :  and  they  were 
greatly  distressed. 

(16)  Nevertheless  the  Lord  raised  up 
judges,  which  ^delivered  them  out  oi 
the  hand  of  those  that  spoiled  them. 


Baalim.  —  Bather,  **ihe  Baalim."  Baal  means 
'"lord,"  or  "possessor,"  and  in  its  idolatrous  sense 
was  applied  especially  to  the  snn,  that  was  worshipped 
as  the  great  nature-power,  under  a  multitude  of  different 
names  and  attributes.  Baal-worship  was  eyidently 
Phcenician  fMovers,  P&dntster,*184,  §  9),  and  the  traces 
of  it  are  still  seen  in  the  Carthaginian  names,  Hasdm- 
half  Hanni6aZ,  Maher6a2,  Adher6aZ,  &c. 

**  With  these  came  thej  who,  from  the  horderinff  flood 
Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  hrook  that  i>art8 
EffTPt  from  Syrian  grouid,  had  general  names 
€n  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth ;  those  male. 
These  feminine," 

Milton,  Par.  Loet,  L  420. 

The  splendour  of  the  worship,  as  well  as  its  sensual 
and  orgiastic  character,  made  it  very  attractive  to 
the  haeisliding  Israelites  (1  Kings  xri.  32 ;  xxviii.  26 ; 
2  Kin^  xi.  18 ;  x.  22  ;  Jer.  Tii.  9 ;  xix.  5).  In  Scripture 
we  letA  of  Baalsebub  ("  lord  of  filth,  or  flies  **) ;  a  Jewish 
term  of  scorn  for  Baalzebul,  ("lord  of  the  heavenlj 
habitation  '*);  Baal-samln  (Cant.  viii.  11;  Plant.  Poem, 
T.  2,  67;  chap.  x.  10;  Num.  xxxii.  28);  Baal.berith 
(''lord  ol  the  covenant,"  chap.  viii.  33),  &e.  In  Hos. 
ii.  16, 17  there  seems  to  be  a  warning  against  the  too 
facile  nse  of  the  word,  '*And  it  shaU  be  in  that  day, 
aaith  the  Lord,  that  thou  shalt  call  me  Ishi  (my  bus- 
band),  and  shalt  call  me  no  more  Baall  (my  lord).  For 
I  will  take  away  the  names  of  Baalim  out  of  her  month, 
and  they  shall  no  more  be  remembered  by  their  name." 
(Comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  27 ;  Zech.  xiii  2.)  It  is  at  least 
donbtfnl  whether  the  name  has  any  philological  con. 
section  with  the  Babylonian  Bel. 

02)  Forsook  the  Lord  Gk>d  of  their  fathers. 
—(Dent.  xxxi.  16, 17.)  It  seems,  however,  that  the  sin 
of  the  Israelites  was  a  breach  rather  of  the  second  than 
of  the  first  commandment.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
worshipping  of  other  gods  as  a  worshipping  of  Jehovah 
under  nlse  symbols  adopted  from  the  surrounding 
nations  by  a  spurious  syncretism.  Similarly,  the  cal£ 
worship  of  the  northern  tribes  was  originally  intended 
to  be  an  adoration  of  Jehovah,  under  the  form  of 
chenibic  symbols,  but  naturally  bmed  with  dangerous 
facility  into  actual  Baal- worship  (£x.  xxxii.  5 ;  1  Kings 
xxii.  6). 

(13)  Baal  and  A8htaroth.^Litera]ly, "  the  Baals 
and  the  Ashtareths." 

Aahtarotti. — Tlie  plural  of  the  feminine  word  Ash- 
tareth,  or  Astarte,  "  the  goddess  of  the  Sidoniaus " 
(1  Elings  xi.  5),  the  Phoenician  Venus — identified  some- 
times  with  the  moon  {e.g.,  in  the  name  Ashtaroth 
Kamaim, "  the  eitv  of  the  two-homed  moon,'*  the  name 
ol  Og's  capital,  Deut.  i.  4),  and  sometimes  with  the 
planet  Venus  (2  Kings  xxiii.  4;  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii. 
23 ;    Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  i.  10).    She  is  called  the 


**  queen  of  heaven,*'  in  Jer.  vii.  10 ;  xliv.  17,  and  was 

called  Baalti  ("  my  lady  ")  by  the  Phoenicians.     The 

plural  form  may  be,  as  Ewald  thinks,  the  plural  of 

excellence,  or  like  Baalim  an  allusion  to  the  different 

forms  and  attributes  under  which  the  goddess  was 

worshipped.    The  worship  of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth 

naturaUy  went  lumd  in  hand.    (See  chap.  x.  6 ;  1  Sam. 

vii.  4 ;  xii.  10.)  Ashtaroth  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 

Ajsheroth  (rendered  "  groves  "  in  the  £.  V.)  mentioned 

in  chap.  iii.  7.    The  words  resemble  each  other  less  in 

Hebrew,  as  Ajshtaroth  b^ns  with  v,  not  with  h.    MiL 

ton's  allusions  to  these  <&ities  are  not  only  exquisitely 

beautiful  but  also  very  correct,  as    he   derived  his 

information  from  Selden's  learned  Syntagma  de  Die 

SyruB: 

**  With  these  in  troop 
Game  Aahtoreth,  whom  the  Phcenicians  call'd 
Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns. 
To  whose  briflfht  imam  nightly  by  the  moon 
Sidonian  vir^s  i;Mda  their  vows  and  songs ; 
In  Zion  also  not  unsmig,  where  stood 
Her  temple.** 

Par.  Lost,  i  439. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  very  uncertain.  It  pro- 
bably has  no  connection  with  the  Greek  Asttr,  or  the 
Persian  Esther. 

(U)  The  anger  of  the  Iiord  was  hot — (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  59.)  The  language  of  the  sad  summary  which 
follows  should  be  compared  with  that  of  verv  similar 
passages  which  we  fina  in  various  parts  of  the  Bible 
(Ps.  cvi  34—45 ;  Deut.  xxxii. ;  2  Kings  xviL ;  xxiv.  2 — 
4;   2  Ohron.  xxxvi.  11—21 ;  Jer.  xi.  2—10). 

He  sold  them. — ^We  find  the  same  expression  in 
chap.  iii.  8 ;  iv.  2 ;  x.  7 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  33 ;  Ps.  xliv.  12 ; 
Is.  1. 1 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xvii.  20. 

So  that  they  could  not  any  longer  stand.— 
Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  17,  "Ye  shall  be  slain  before  your 
enemies  ** ;  Deut.  xxviii.  15 — 68. 

(15)  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  them. 
— Contrast  this  with  Josh.  i.  9. 

As  the  Lord  had  said. — ^Lev.  xxvi.  17 — 36 ;  Dent, 
xxviii.  25,  &c. 

(10)  Nevertheless. — ^Bather,  And. 

The  Lord  raised  up  judges. — Arts  xiii.  CO; 
1  Sam.  xii.  10, 11.  This  is  the  key-note  to  the  book. 
(See  cliap.  iii.  10;  iv.  4 ;  x.  2 ;  xii.  7,  Ac. ;  xv.  20,)  The 
word  for  Judges  is  Shophetim.  The  ordinary  verb  **to 
judge,"  in  Hebrew,  is  not  Shaphdt,  but  dayynn.  Evi- 
dently their  deliverers  (comp.  Dent.  iLvii.  8, 9 ;  Ps,  ii.  10; 
Amos  ii.  3)  are  of  higher  rank  than  the  mere  tribe- 
magistrates  mentioned  in  Ex.  xviii.  26;  T^eut.  i.  16,  <&c. 
Artemidorus  (ii.  14)  says  that  to  judge  [Krinein) 
signified  among  the  ancients  "to  goveni."  Of  the 
judges  in  this  book  some — e.g..  Tola.  Ibzan,  Elon,  and 
Abdon — are  not  said  to  have  performed  any  warlike 
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Judges  Eaised  up. 


JUDGES,  II. 


The  People  Punished, 


<^^)  And  yet  they  would  not  hearken 
unto  their  judges,  but  they  went  a 
whoring  after  other  gods,  and  bowed 
themselves  unto  them:  they  turned 
quickly  out  of  the  way  wluch  their 
fathers  walked  in,  obeying  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  ;  but  they  did 
not  so.  ^^>  And  when  the  Lord  raised 
them  up  judges,  then  the  Lord  was 
with  the  judge,  and  delivered  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  all 
the  days  of  the  judge :  for  it  repented 
the  Lord  because  of  their  groanings 
by  reason  of  them  that  oppressed  them 
and  vexed  them.  <^^^  And  it  came  to 
pass,  ''when  the  judge  was  dead,  that 
they  returned,  and  ^corrupted  them- 
selves more  than  their  fathers,  in  fol- 
lowing other  gods  to  serve  them,  and 


a  eh.  S.  11 


i  Otf  vsTtf  comipt 


1  Hob.,  thev  Ut 
nothing  fail  of 
their. 


S  Or,  tnJBftred. 


to  bow  down  unto  them ;  *they  ceased 
not  from  their  own  doings,  nor  from 
their  stubborn  way. 

<^)  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
hot  against  Israel ;  and  he  said.  Because 
that  this  people  hath  transgressed  my 
covenant  which  I  commanded  their 
fathers,  and  have  not  hearkened  unto 
my  voice ;  <^^^  I  also  will  not  henceforth 
drive  out  any  from  before  them  of  the 
nations  which  Joshua  left  when  he 
died :  <^)  that  through  them  I  may 
prove  Israel,  whether  they  will  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord  to  walk  therein, 
as  their  fathers  did  keep  ity  or  not. 
(23)  Therefore  the  Lord  ^left  those 
nations,  without  driving  them  out 
hastily;  neither  delivered  he  them 
into  the  hand  of  Joshua. 


deeds.  They  may,  however,  have  been  warriors,  like 
Jair,  whose  exploits  are  only  preserved  in  tradition. 
Samuel,  though  not  himself  a  fighter,  yet  roused  the 
military  courage  of  his  people.  They  received  no 
salary,  imposed  no  tributes,  made  no  laws,  but  merely 
exercised,  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  the  personal 
ascendency  conferred  upon  them  by  "  the  Spirit  of 
God."  Perhaps  they  find  their  nearest  analogy  in  the 
Greek  Aisymnetai  (elective  princes)  or  the  Roman  Dic- 
tators. The  name  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Phamician  Suffetes,  who  succeeded  the  kings  and  were 
the  Doges  of  Tyre  after  its  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
(Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  21.)  Livy  tells  us  tnat  the  Suffetes  of 
Carthage  had  a  sort  of  consular  power  in  the  senate 
(Liv.  XXX.  7 ;  xxviii.  57 ;  xxxiii.  46 ;  xxxiv.  61).  So,  too, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  Spanish  governors  were  called 
"  judges,"'  and  this  was  the  title  of  the  chief  officer  of 
Sardinia.  The  judges  of  Israel,  at  any  rate  in  their  true 
ideal,  were  not  only  military  deliverers  (chap,  iii,  9),  but 
also  supporters  of  divine  law  and  order  (Gren.  xviii.  25). 
The  abeyance  of  normally  constituted  authority  during 
this  penod  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  judges  is 
the  son  of  a  "  stranger  *'  (chap.  xi.  2),  another  a  woman 
(chap.  iv.  4),  and  not  one  of  them  (in  this  book)  of 
priestly  or  splendid  birth. 

(17)  Went  a  whoring. — ^Idolatry  throughout  the 
Bible  is  regarded  as  a  spiritual  adultery.  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15 ; 
Is.  liv.  5 ;  Jer.  iii.  8 ;  £zek.  xxiii.  37 ;  Hos.  ii.  7 ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  2,  &c.) 

The  way  which  their  fathers  walked  in.— 
Ab  describea  in  verse  7. 

0»)  It  repented  the  Lord — Le.,  Jehovah  was 
grieved.  (Comp.  Jonah  iii.  10,  "  God  repented  of  the 
evil  that  He  had  said  He  would  do  unto  them  ;  and  He 
did  it  not " — Gen.  vi  6  ;  Ex.  xxxii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  35; 
Amos  vii.  3 ;  Joel  ii.  13,  &c.)  The  simple  anthropo- 
morphism of  early  ages  never  hesitates  to  describe 
the  ways  and  thoughts  of  Jehovah  by  the  analogy  of 
human  lives ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  sacred  writers 
could  have  otherwise  expressed  their  meaning.  Yet 
they  were,  even  in  using  this  language,  perfectly  aware 
that  it  was  only  an  imperfect  and  approximate  method 
of  explaining  God's  dealings  with  man  ;  and  when 
they  are  using  the  language  of  calm  and  unmetaphorical 
instruction  they  say,  ''  Grod  b  not  a  man    .... 


that  he  should  repent"  (Num.  xxiii.  19);  "He  is 
in  one  mind,  and  who  can  turn  Him  ?  "  (Job  xxiii.  13) ; 
"  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not  '*  (Mai.  iii.  6). 

(19)  They  ceased  not  firom  their  own  doings. 
— ^Literally,  as  in  the  margin,  "they  let  nothing  ulU 
of  their  deeds." 

Stubborn. — ^They  are  called  "  stiff-necked  "  in  Ex. 
xxxii.  9 ;  Deut.  x.  16 ;  Acts.  vii.  51.  The  prophets  and 
sacred  writers  are  always  careful  to  impress  upon  the 
Jews  that  they  are  chosen  by  Grod's  free  grace  to  work 
out  His  purpose,  and  that  their  selection  for  this  sendee 
was  in  no  sense  due  to  any  merits  of  their  own  (Is.  Ixv. 
2 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  11,  12 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  37 ;  Acts  vii.  51). 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  none  of  the 
extravagant  national  self-satisfaction  which  defaces  so 
much  of  the  Talmud. 

(20)  This  people.— Comp.  Is.  vi.  9,  10,  "  Go,  and 
tell  this  people  " ;  viii.  12. 

Hath  transgressed  my  covenant. — The  same 
expression  is  used  in  Josh,  xxiii.  16. 

(22)  That  through  them  I  may  prove  Israel. 
— ^Yet  in  this  as  in  all  God's  punishments  there  was  an 
element  of  mercy  mingled  witn  the  judgment,  as  we  see 
from  Ex.  xxiii.  29, 30 ;  Deut.  vii.  22 ;  and  infr.  chap.  iii.  1 , 2. 
If  in  one  point  of  view  the  non-extermination  oi  Canaan 
at  first  lea  the  Israelites  into  temptation  and  brought 
down  retributive  pimishmenta  upon  them,  yet  out  of 
these  evils  Ghxl  raised  the  two-fold  good,  that  they 
meanwhile  increased  sufficiently  in  numbers  to  be  able 
effectually  to  till  the  soil  and  keep  down  the  wild 
beasts,  and  were  also  being  trainea  in  braverv  and 
warlike  skill,  while  the  aborigines  were  being  driven 
out "  by  little  and  by  little."  iiirther,  we  see  that  a  real 
growth  was  going  on  during  this  period  of  suffering- 
and  anarchy.  The  peril  of  internal  discord  was  partly 
averted  by  the  noble  life,  and  inspiring  memories,  and 
treasures  of  infinite  truth  which  they  had  acquired  in 
the  free  air  of  the  desert.  "  They  learned  by  perpetual 
struggle  to  defend  their  new  home,  and  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  so  they  prepared  for  comins^ 
generations  a  sacred  place  where  that  religion  ana 
national  culture  might  aevelop.  During  the  lon^  pause 
of  apparent  inaction  a  hidden  movement  was  going  on» 
and  the  principles  and  truths  so  marvellously  brought 
to  light  were  taking  firm  root."    (Ewald.) 
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CHAPTEE IIL— <i)  Now  these  are  the 
nations  which  the  Lord  left,  to  prove 
Israel  by  them,  even  as  manj  of  Israel  as 
had  not  knoMm  all  the  wars  of  Canaan ; 
(2)  only  that  the  generations  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  might  know,  to  teach 
them  war,  at  the  least  such  as  before 
knew  nothing  thereof;  ^^^ namely,  five 
lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  all  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Sidonians,  and  the 
Hivites  that  dwelt  in  mount  Lebanon, 
from  mount  Baal-hermon  unto  the  en- 
tering in  of  Hamath.     W  And  they  were 
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to  prove  Israel  by  them,  to  know 
whether  they  would  hearken  unto  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

<*>  And  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt 
among  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  and 
Amorites,  and  Perizzites,  and  Hivites, 
and  Jebusites :  W  and  they  took  their 
daughters  to  be  their  wives,  and  gave 
their  daughters  to  their  sons,  and  served 
their  gods.  <^>  And  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 


m. 

.  Canaanite  nations  left  to  try,  and  train,  the 
Israelites.  5 — 7.  Evil  effects  of  intermarriages.  8. 
Tyranny  of  Chushan-rishathaim.  9 — 11.  The  Israelites 
delivered  by  Othniel.  Rest  of  forty  years.  12—14. 
Tyranny  of  the  Moabites  and  allied  nations  under  Eglon 
for  eighteen  years.  15 — SO.  Assassination  of  Eglon 
and  de  nveranee  of  Israel  by  Ehud ;  rest  of  eighty  years. 
31.  Heroic  action  of  Shamgar. 

a)  To  prove  Israel. — ^The  verb  here  nsed  is  the 
same  as  in  chap.  ii.  22  and  verse  4,  but,  as  B.  Tanchum 
observes,  it  is  used  in  a  slightly  different  sense,  meaning 
"  to  train  them.*'    Synunachus  renders  it  ask^ai. 

As  many  of  Israel  as  had  not  known  all  the 
wars  of  Canaan. — ^This  expression  clearly  implies 
the  generation  after  that  of  Joshua.  "The  wars  of 
Canaan  "  are  equivalent  to  "  the  wars  of  the  Lord,"  and 
refer  to  the  struggles  of  the  actual  conquest. 

(2)  Only  that  the  generations  of  the  ohildren 
of  Israel  might  know,  to  teach  them  war.— 
The  LXX.  here  render,  "  Only  because  of  the  genera- 
tions of  the  children  of  Israel  to  teach  them  war." 
The  Vulgate  is  here  a  mere  paraphrase,  and  the  trans- 
lations vary.  The  meaning  seems  to  be, "  Only  that 
He  (Jehovah)  might  know  the  generations  at  the 
children  of  Israel,  to  teach  them  war."  The  expression 
resembles  2  Chron.  xxzii.  31.  The  '*  teaching  them 
war"  doubtless  implies  the  lesson  that  they  comd  only 
learn  successfully  by  the  hek>  of  Grod. 

As  before  Knew  nothing  thereof. — ^That  is, 
"  knew  nothing  of  those  nations,  or  of  those  wars." 

(3)  Five  lords  of  the  Philistines. — ^The  princes 
of  the  Fentapolis,  Graza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  Ekron. 
The  word  rendered  "  lords "  is  evidently  a  technical 
or  local  title — Seranim.  It  is  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
"  aeUrapiea,'^  and  by  the  Yulgate,  **  satraps."  It  is 
Tariously  derived  from  seven,  **  a  hinge "  (comp. 
"cardinal"  from  "cardo");  from  sar,  **a  prince," 
being  interchanged  with  sarim,  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  30; 
zxix.  6  (Ewald,  i.  332) ;  and  from  some  Phoenician  root. 
For  the  PhiUstines,  see  chap.  xiii.  1. 

All  the  Canaanites.— -Of  the  shephelah  or  mari- 
time plun. 

The  Sidonians.— In  G^n.  x.  15  "  Sidon  *'  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Canaan.  They  maintained  their  complete 
independence  to  the  last. 

Toe  Hivites  that  dwelt  in  Mount  Lebanon. 
— In  Josh.  xi.  3  they  are  described  as  living  "  under 
Herman,  in  the  land  at  Mizpeh,"  whence  Mizpeh  has 
been  identified  with  "  el-Mutalleh,"  which  also  means 
"  the  look-out "  or  "  wateh-tower."    The  name  has  been 


derived  from  Hawah,  a  circular  encampment  or  village, 
because  they  lived  (as  they  do  to  this  day  in  northern 
Syria)  in  circular  villages,  with  enclosures  for  cattle 
in  the  centre.  Ewald  ( i.  318)  supposes  that  the  word 
means  **  midlanders,"  and  Gesenius  "  villagers."  The 
Hivite  is  the  sixth  son  of  Canaan,  in  Gren.  x.  17. 

Mount  Baal-hermon  unto  the  entering  in  of 
Hamath. — ^In  Josh.  xiii.  5  we  have  "  from  Baal-gad 
under  mount  Hermon  unto,"  &c.  Baal-ffad  is  also 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xii.  7 ;  xi.  17,  and  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  Paneas  or  Cesarea  Philippi.  It  was  probaoly  a 
temple  of  Baal,  but  must  be  farther  south  thui  Baalbek. 
The  hill  of  Paneas  is  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
"  Mount  Baal-hermon,"  and  Baal-hermon  may  be  only 
another  name  for  Baal-gad.  Eiirst  supposes  that  botn 
Gad  and  Gedi  (in  Engedi)  are  names  oi  Astarte. 

The  entering  in  of  Hamath. — ^This  is  the 
usual  phrase  to  describe  the  northern  boundary  of 
Canaan.  The  LXX.  take  it  as  a  proper  name,  £ahO' 
etnoUh, 

(4)  To  prove  Israel.— See  chap.  ii.  22. 

(5)  Dwelt  among  the  Canaanites  .  .  . — ^These 
nations  are  enumerated  also  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  2 ;  xxxiv.  1. 
In  Josh.  xxiv.  11  the  Giigashites  are  added ;  in  Ezra 
ix.  1  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (See  Notes  on  those 
places.)  At  this  verse  begins  the  second  great  section 
of  the  book  (chap.  iii.  5 — xvi.),  which  Prof.  Cassel  sum- 
marises as  "  a  history  of  sin  repeating  itself,  and  of 
Divine  Grace  constantly  devising  new  remedies." 

(6)  And  they  took  their  daughters.  —  This 
beginning  of  intermarriages  shows  that  we  are  now  a 
generation  removed  from  the  days  of  Joshua.  Such 
marriages  had  been  forbidden  in  Deut.  vii.  3,  but  are 
not  among  the  sins  denounced  by  the  Angel-messenger 
at  Bochim  (chap.  ii.  1). 

(7)  Did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Iiord.— Bather, 
did  the  evil,  as  in  chap.  ii.  11. 

And  the  groves.— Bather,  and  the  Asheroth, 
i,e,,  the  wooden  images  of  the  nature-goddess,  Asherah 
(which  are  called  also  Asherim).  The  IiXX.  render  the 
word  Asherah  by  aleos,  **  a  ^rove,"  and  other  versions 
follow  them.  (See  Ex.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Deut.  viii.  5 ;  xvi. 
21 ;  2  Kingfs  xxiii.  14,  &c.)  Thus  Luther  renders  it 
die  Havnen,  and  it  used  to  be  erroneously  supposed  that 
the  word  pointed  to  tree-worship.  The  Yulgate  renders 
it  "  Astaroth."  It  seems,  however,  to  be  clear  from  the 
researches  of  Movers  and  others  that  Asherah  and 
Astarte  were  different  though  allied  deities.  For  the 
latter,  see  chap.  ii.  13.  Asherah  is  from  a  root  which 
means  upright  (like  Orthia  or  Orthosia,  a  designation  of 
Artemis,  Herod,  iv.  87),  and  her  images  are  generally 
mentioned  in  connection  with  altars  and  images  of 
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and  forgat  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
served  Baalim  and  the  groves.  <®>  There- 
fore the  anger  of  the  Lobd  was  hot 
against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them  into 
tlie  hand  of  Choshan-rishathaim  king 
of  ^Mesopotamia:  and  the  children  of 
Israel  served  Chushan-rishathaim  eight 
years. 

^^^  And  when  the   children  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised  up 
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a  2  deliverer  to  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
delivered  them,  even  Othniel  the  son 
of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother. 
t^^)  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ^came 
upon  him,  and  he  judged  Israel,  and 
went  out  to  war:  and  the  Lord  de- 
livered Chushan-rishathaim  king  of 
^Mesopotamia  into  his  hand;  and  his 
hand  prevailed  against  Chushan-risha- 
thaim.    C^^^  And  tiiie  land  had  rest  fortj 


Baal  (Ex.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Deut.  vii  5,  ziL  3 ;  1  Kings  xiv. 
23,  &c.;  Mic.  vi.  12). 

(8)  into  the  hand  of  Chushan-rishathaim.— 
If  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  be  correct,  this  must  be 
a  term  of  hatred  rather  than  a  name,  for  it  means 
*'  Cushan  of  the  double  wickedness."  Some  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.  have  Ghousarsathaim.  Josephns  {Antt  v. 
3,  §  3)  shortens  it  into  Chouaarthes ;  and  St.  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  21)  into  Chousachar.  SynceUus 
{Chronogr.  i.  158)  says  that  Paphos  was  founded  by 
those  who  fled  from  this  Mesopotamian  conqueror 
(Ewald).  Cushan  only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Hab.  iiL  7, 
'*  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction."  Cnsh  was 
a  son  of  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8),  and  our  translators,  in  the 
margin  of  Hab.  iii.  11,  render  Cushan  by  Ethiopia. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Bishathaim  may  be  the  dis- 
torted form  of  the  name  of  some  town.  It  is  always 
t}ie  tendency  of  a  people  to  re-stamp  a  word  which  they 
receive  into  their  current  phraseology,  because  no 
nations  like  to  use  a  term  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand.  Thus  in  our  London  streets,  '*  Hangman's 
Gains"  is  a  corruption  of  Hammes  et  Guynes,  and 
Blind  Chapel  Court,  of  Blanch  Appleton. 

Tlie  Jews  were  not  only  accustomed  thus  to  re-stamp 
{sur-frapper)  the  names  of  foreign  kings,  peoples,  and 
idols,  but  they  especially  rejoiced  in  using  terms  of 
hatred.  Thus  the  Romans  in  the  Talmnd  are  called 
Idumeans;  Beelzebul  was  changed  into  Beelzebub; 
Bethel  into  Bethaven ;  Ptolemy  into  Talmai ;  Ir-Cheres 
into  Ir-Heres  (see  Note  on  i.  33),  &c.  In  an  ancient 
Rabbinic  commentary  the  "  two  wickednesses "  are 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Balaam  and  Cushan,  or  that 
of  Laban  repeating  itself  in  his  descendants.  The 
Targum  and  Syriac  render  it  "  the  criminal  Cushan." 

SZing  of  Mesopotamia. — In  the  original  Aram, 
naharian,  "  the  highland  of  the  two  rivers '  (Euphrates 
and  Tigris),  or,  as  the  LXX.  render  it,  "  Syria  of  the 
rivers."  His  invasion,  like  that  of  Chedorlaomer,  king 
of  Elam,  and  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  was  from 
the  south.  Hence  it  is  repelled  by  Otlmiel,  whose 
inheritance  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  We  find  no 
other  invaders  from  the  far  east  till  the  close  of  the 
monarchy. 

(»)  Cried  nnto  the  Lord.—"  In  the  time  of  their 
trouble,  when  they  cried  unto  Thee,  Thou  heardest  them 
from  heaven ;  and  according  to  Thy  manifold  mercies 
Thou  gavest  them  saviours  "  (Neh.  ix.  27).  "  Then  they 
cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  He  saved 
them  out  of  their  distresses  "  (Ps.  cvii.  13 ;  see,  too,  Pss. 
xxvi.  5,  Ixxviii.  34,  cvi.  44). 

A  deliverer.— Heb.,  mo8^ta;  LXX.,  "a  saviour." 
(Comp.  Luke  i.  69 ;  Acts.  xiii.  23.)  The  same  word  as 
is  used  for  the  judges  in  Heb.  ix.  27. 

Othniel.— The  name  means  "lion  of  God."  St. 
Jerome  makes  it  mean  "  my  time  of  C^fod,"  and  spells  it 
AthanieL 


The  son  of  Eenaz.— (See  chap.  i.  13.)  Josephns,  to 
escape  the  apparent  improbability  of  a  brother  of  Caleb 
being  young  enough  to  marry  Caleb's  daughter,  when 
Caleb  was  past  eighty-five,  cidls  him  "a  person  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah."  He  rightly  regards  the  events  of 
chaps.  xvii.-xxi.  as  preceding  the  judgeship  of  Oth- 
niel ;  but  they  can  hardly  have  happened  onring  the 
oppression  of  Cushan-Rishathaim. 

(10)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  oame  upon  him. 
— Here  the  Targum  has  "  the  spirit  of  prophecy " 
(comp.  Is.  Ixi.  1),  perhaps  with  reference  to  Num.  xL 
25.  They  render  tne  same  plurase  in  chap.  vi.  34, "  spirit 
of  courage  from  Jehovah.".  *.  .This  expression  constantly 
recurs  in  this  book  (chap6:,>Hv-34,  xi.  29,  xiii.  25).  For 
«  came  upon  him  "  (literally  '•'  was  upon  him  "),  a  stronger 
phrase  is  "  clothed  him  "  (chap<  vi.  34 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  18 ; 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  20).  The  Jews;  however,  placed  Othniel 
highest  among  the  judges,  and  applied  to  nim  the  words 
of  Cant.  iv.  7,  "  Thou  art  all  fair ;  there  is  no  spot  in 
thee,"  because  he  alone  of  the  judges  is  represented  as 
irreproachable.  Further  than  this,  they  followed  some 
dim  traditional  data  in  identifying  him  with  Jabez 
(1  Chron.  iv.  10),  and  regarding  him  as  a  learned 
teacher  of  the  law.    (See  chap.  i.  13.) 

He  judged  IsraeL — Some  of  the  Rabbis  explain 
'Jjudged"  {yiahhah)  here  to  mean  "avenged,"  as  in 
rs.  xliii.  1,  "Avenge me, O  God"  (fi^^ope^ent), possibly 
from  disliking  the  notion  of  a  Kenizzite,  however  dis- 
tinguished,  holding  the  office  of  a  euffes,  or  judge. 
There  is  a  difficulty  about  Othniel's  age ;  Caleb  was 
eighty-five  at  the  conquest,  and,  if  Othniel  was  his 
brother,  he  could  not  have  been  less  tluin  fifty  or  sixty 
at  that  time.  But  even  supposing  him  to  have  been- 
Caleb's  nephew,  and  aged  forty  at  his  marriage,  then, 
since  Joshua  lived  to  be  110,  and  Cushan- Risluithum's 
oppression  did  not  begin  till  after  the  death  of  the 
elders  who  outlived  Joshua,  and  lasted  eight  years, 
if  Othniel  was  judge  for  forty  ^ears,  this  would  make 
him  quite  143  years  old  at  his  death.  It  is  onhr 
another  sign  that  the  chronological  data  of  the  Book 
of  Judges  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  us  to 
construct  a  system  out  of  them. 

(U)  The  land  had  rest  forty  years.— Rabbi 
Tanchum  interprets  this  to  mean, "  till  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  Joshua."  For  the  very  difficult  chronology 
of  this  period,  see  the  Introduction.  Many  questions 
have  been  raised,  such  as — Do  the  forty  years  include 
or  exclude  the  period  of  servitude  P  Is  forty  meant  to 
be  an  exact  or  a  general  number?  Are  uie  various 
periods  of  rest  and  servitude  continuous  and  successive, 
or  do  they  refer  to  different  parts  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  do  they  synchronise?  Perhaps  no  final  answer  to 
these  questions  is  as  yet  possible,  and  no  less  than  fifty 
schemes  of  the  chronology  of  the  period  of  the  judges 
have  been  attempted,  which  fact  alone  proves  how  in* 
sufficient  are  the  data  on  which  to  decide. 
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jears.    And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz 
died, 

(12)  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lobd  :  and  the 
Lord  strengthened  E^lon  the  king  of 
Moab  against  Israel,  oeeause  they  had 
done  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
(i^>  And  he  gathered  unto  him  the  chil- 
dren of  Amnion  and  Amalek,  and  went 
and  smote  Israel,  and  possessed  the  city 
of  pahn  trees.    <^*>  So  the  children  of 
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Israel  served  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab 
eighteen  years. 

(^)  But  when  the  children  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  the  Lord  raised 
them  up  a  deliverer,  Ehud  the  son  of 
Gera,  ^a  Benjamite,  a  man  ^  lefthanded : 
and  by  him  the  children  of  Israel  sent  a 
present  unto  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab. 
(^^>  But  Ehud  made  him  a  dagger  which 
had  two  edges,  of  a  cubit  length ;  and 
he  did  gird  it  under  his  raiment  upon 


Died. — ^Probably  Awring  the  forty  years,  unless  we 
sappose  t)iat  he  attuned  a  most  unusual  age.  After 
this  event  the  tribe  of  Judah  sinks  into  the  background 
till  the  da^'s  of  David. 

(12)  Did  evil  again.— Literally, "  added  to  do  evil." 
We  find  this  Hebraism  even  in  the  New  Testament. 
**  He  added  {^o%ei}ieio^  to  send  "  (Luke  xx.  11, 12). 

Svil. — Literally,  the  etfil,  with  special  reference  to 
idolatry,  as  in  chap.  ii.  11,  &c. 

Strengthened  Eglon  the  king  of  Moab. — See 
this  event  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  in  1  Sam. 
xiL  9.  Eglon  was  a  successor  of  Balak.  We  have  seen 
that  Rishathcnfn  is  probably  a  term  of  hatred  or  scorn; 
is  the  name  Eelon  due  to  the  same  tendency  ?  It  may 
be  so,  since  £jglon  means  "a  fat  bullock"  (comp.  Fs. 
zxii.  12 ;  Amos  iv.  1). 

(13)  *phe  children  of  Ammon. — ^They  were  closely 
allied  with  the  Moabites  by  affinities  of  race  and  cha- 
raeter.  (Gen.  zix.  37,  38.)  We  find  them  united  with 
Moab  against  Jehoshaphat  in  2  Chron.  xx.  1.  (See 
chap.  xL  24.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  Chephar. 
haammonai  (Josh,  xviii.  24),  or  ''the  vilhige  of  the 
Ammonites,"  is  a  memorial  of  this  conquest  (Stanley, 
Jewish  Church,  ii.  316). 

Amalek. — ^The  wild  desert  clans,  which  are  united 
under  this  name,  had  been  from  the  first  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Israel  They  had  attacked  the  sick  and 
feeble  of  their  reamiara  in  the  wilderness,  and,  after 
the  battle  of  Bephidim,  had  called  down  on  themselves 
the  internecine  anger  of  Israel  (Ex.  xvii.  8 — 16 ;  Deut. 
xxT.  17),  which  fiiuftlly  found  expression  in  the  reign  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  2—8).  They  are  first  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a  tribe 
of  Amalekites  older  than  those  descended  from 
Sliphaz. 

The  city  of  palm  trees. — ^No  doubt  Jericho.  (See 
chap.  i.  16.)  The  verb  "  possessed  '*  by  no  moans  implies 
that  the  whole  city  was  necessarily  re-built,  still  less 
tliat  it  was  fortified.  The  ''palace"  of  king  Eglon 
was  probably  a  wooden  structure. 

C14)  Served  Eglon. — One  instance  of  that  receiving 
of  "  a  yoke  of  iron  "  which  had  been  threatened  as  a 
punishment  of  apostasy  (Deut.  xxviii.  47,  48).  The 
narratiye,  however,  shows  that  the  Moabite  dominion 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  borders  of  Ephraim  (verse 
13). 

(15)  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera.— In  Qcn.  xlvi.  21 
Gera  is  a  son  of  Benjamin ;  in  1  Chron.  viii.  3  he  is  a  son 
of  Bela,  son  of  Beniamin.  The  name  Gera  was  heredi- 
tary in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (see  2  Sam.  xix.  18 ;  1 
Chron.  viii.  1 — 7),  and  the  Jews  so  constantly  omit  stops 
in  their  genealogies  that  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
**  son  *'  means  more  than  "  descendant."  Ehud  seems 
to  be  another  form  of  Abihud  (1  Chron.  viii.  1 — 8).  St. 
Jerome  expUins  it  to  mean  "  one  who  praises  "  or  **  is 
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praised."  Josephus  calls  him  a  young  man,  and  even 
*'  a  youth  "  {neaniskos), 

A  Benjamite. — '*  Ben-ha-jeminl,"  as  in  Fs.  vii.  1. 
The  word  is  generally  written  undivided,  so  that  here 
the  LXX.,  Yulgate,  and  Luther  have  **  son  of  Jemini." 
No  doubt  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  rightly 
understood  it  to  mean  a  Benjamite,  but  still  there 
seems  to  be  an  intentional  play  on  words,  for  "  Ben- 
ha-jemtnl"  may  also  mean  *'  a  son  of  the  right  hand, 
who,"  as  the  writer  adds,  "  was  helpless  with  his  right 
hand  "  (Ben-ha-jemini  eesh  Uter  jad-jemitii), 

ItOfthanded — Marg.,  "Shut  of  his  right  hand." 
Luther  also  renders  it  "  links,*^  but  the  LXX.  and  the 
Yulgate  take  it  to  mean  "  ambidextrous,"  i.e.,  able  to 
use  his  left  hand  as  well  as  his  right  (LXX.,  amphoterO' 
dexion;  Vulg.,  qui  utraqtie  manu  pro  dexterd  utebaiur), 
Josephus  says  that  he  was  *'best  skilled  in  using  his 
left  nand,  in  which  was  his  whole  strength  "  (Antt 
V.  4^  §  2).  This  rendering  is  merely  an  inference,  from 
the  fact  that  in  chap.  xx.  15, 16  (comp.  1  Chron.  xii.  2) 
there  are  **  700  chosen  men  left-handed.*'  (See  the  Note 
on  that  verse.)  The  Hebrew  itter,  however,  is  correctly 
rendered  "  shut "  in  the  margin  of  our  version  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixix.  16,  **  lest  the  pit  shut  her  month  upon  me  "), 
and  canuot  possibly  mean  "  ambidextrous."  No  doubt 
Ehud,  like  other  Benjamites,  might  have  been  trained 
to  use  the  sHng  witn  the  left  hand,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  may  not  have  had  some  accident  which 
maimed  the  right  hand ;  and  if  so  it  woidd  avert  all 
suspicion  from  him  in  his  dreadful  purpose.  Ehud  in 
that  case  was  a  Hebrew  Scoevola.  Stobseus  mentions 
some  African  tribes  which,  like  the  Benjamites,  were 
*'  left-hand  fighters  "  (aristeromachoi),  and  for  the  same 
cause  an  Egyptian  tribe  was  known  as  the  Euonymitae. 
The  Greek  Laius  has  the  same  meaning. 

By  him. — ^Either  because  he  was  the  chief  of  one 
of  their  houses  (1  Chron.  viii.  6),  or  perhaps  because  ho 
had  intimated  to  them  his  design.  The  narrative  in 
chap.  XX.  falls  chronologically  in  the  days  of  Phinehas 
and,  therefore,  Ehud's  act  occurred  at  a  still  earlier 

Eeriod  after  the  conquest;  for  Ehud  would  hardly 
ave  been  chosen  for  this  honourable  function  after 
the  terrible  degradation  and  decimation  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  Possibly  Eglon's  invasion  occurred  soon 
after  Joshua's  death. 

Sent  a  present. — The  Hebrew  word  is  tninchah, 
here  euphemistically  used  for  **  tribute,"  as  it  is  else- 
where. (2  Sam.  viii.  6:  "And  the  Syrians  became 
servants  to  David,  and  brought  gifts.**  1  Kings  iv. 
21 :  "  They  [the  Philistinesj  brought  presents  and 
served  Solomon."  Ps.  Ixxii.  10  :  "  The  kings  of  Sheba 
and  Seba  shall  bring  gifts**) 

(16)  Made  him  a  dagger  which  had  two  edges. 
— Probably,  as  in  other  servitudes,  the  children  of 
Israel  had  been  disarmed.    The  "  two  edges  "  (comp. 


TJie  Present  to  Eglon. 


JUDGES,  in. 


Craft  of  Ehud. 


his  right  thigh.  <^^^  And  he  brought  the 
present  unto  Eglon  king  of  Moab :  and 
Eglon  was  a  very  fat  man.  <^®)  And 
when  he  had  maae  an  end  to  offer  the 
present,  he  sent  away  the  people  that 
bare  the  present.  ^^^  But  he  himseU 
turned  again  from  the  ^quarries  that 


1  Or,  gravoi 


1  Heb.,  a  parlour 
qfcooUnQ. 


were  by  Gilgal,  and  said,  I  have  a  secret 
errand  unto  thee,  O  king:  who  said^ 
Keep  silence.  And  all  that  stood  by 
him  went  out  from  him.  <*^>  And  Ehud 
came  unto  him ;  and  he  was  sitting  in 
^  a  summer  parlour,  which  he  had  for 
himself  alone.     And  Ehud  said,  I  have 


Rev.  i.  16)  show  that  it  was  not  a  mere  knife  (comp. 
Ps.  cxliv.  6 ;  Heb.  iv.  12).  Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate, 
after  rightly  rendering  the  word  ancipUem,  adds, 
"  having  a  liandle  in  the  midst,"  which  seems  useless 
and  meaningless,  and  has  no  equivalent  in  the  Hebrew. 

A  cubit  length.— The  IiXX..  and  Vulgate  render 
it  a  span  long  (spithames,  palmoB;  Luther,  eine  elle 
lafig).  The  Hebrew  word  is  not  am/mdh,  the  usual 
word  for  a  cubit,  but  gomed,  A  dae^ger  of  a  span  long 
hardly,  however,  suits  the  following  narrative,  and 
perhaps  ^omed  is  an  archaic  word  for  ammdh.  It 
meant  originally  "  a  stafE." 

Under  his  raiment.— The  LXX.  and  Vulgate 
have  "  under  his  war-cloak "  (LXX.  manduan^  Vulg. 
sagum).  The  LXX.,  however,  are  only  adopting  a 
method  ver^  common  with  them — of  choosing  a  Greek 
or,  as  in  this  case,  a  Persian  (Hesych.)  word  which  re- 
sembles the  Hebrew  word  (maddim)  in  sound.  The 
root  of  the  Hebrew  word  shows  that  a  long  flowing 
robe  {vestis  talaris)  is  intended.  Dean  Stanley  suggests 
that  he  wore  it  as  leader  of  the  tribe,  irrudentius 
describes  Discord  as  "  hiding  a  dagger  under  her  robe." 

Upon  his  right  thigh.— Tlus  would  avert  dl 
suspicion.  Doubtless  the  war-cloak  was  flung  in  folds 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  Eglon,  unaware  that  the 
bearer  of  the  tribute  was  left-handed,  would  see  that 
the  side  at  which  arms  were  usually  worn  was  covered 
with  a  flowing  robe,  and  would  not  suspect  the  diu^ger 
hidden  at  the  right  side.  Daggers  were  often,  how- 
ever, worn  at  the  right  side,  when  a  sword  was  slung 
to  the  left.  Amasa  fell  by  a  similar  act  of  treachery. 
Joab,  advancing  to  ^ss  him,  clasped  his  beard  with 
his  right  hand,  while  with  his  unsuspected  left  he  gave 
the  deadly  thrust  (2  Sam.  xz.  9,  10). 

(17)  He  brought  the  present.— Literally, "caused 
it  to  come  near.**  Josephus,  in  his  version  of  the  story, 
evidently  means  to  insinuate  a  parallel  between  the 
deed  of  Ehud  and  that  of  ELarmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
He  calls  Ehud  a  young  man  who  lived  in  familiarity 
with  Eglon,.  and  who  had  won  his  favour  by  frequent 
presents  {Antt.  v.  4). 

A  very  fat  man. — Vulg.,  Crassus  nimis.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  undoubted  meaning,  and  the  notice  is 
inserted  with  reference  to  verse  22.  The  LXX.  render 
it  by  the  word  asteios,  a  word  which  may  mean  either 
"  graceful,"  or,  as  more  probably  in  this  place,  "  ridi- 
culous.*' 

(18)  The  people.— The  tribute-bearers,  headed  by 
Ehud,  would  carry  their  offerings  in  long  and  pompous 
array,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  East,  which 
always  aims  at  making  a  present  seem  as  large  as 
possible  (see  Gen.  xzxii.  16).  "  Fifty  persons  often  bear 
what  one  man  could  easily  carry  "  (Chardin,  iii.  217). 

(19)  But  he  himself  turned  again.— The  plan 
of  Ehud  was  deeplv  laid.  He  wished  (1)  to  secure  his 
end,  which  would  be  more  difficult  amid  the  soldiers 
and  attendants  who  would  guard  the  king  during  the 
presentation  of  the  tribute ;  (2)  to  avoid  endangering 
his  comrades ;  (3)  to  provide,  if  possible,  for  his  own 
escape.    By  going  away  with  the  deputation  of  serfs 
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which  he  had  iutroduced,  he  would  still  more  lull  sus- 
picion  asleep. 

^  From  the  quarries.— The  Hebrew  word  ispesi- 
Urn,  The  LXX.,  followed  by  our  margin,  render  it 
"graven  images;'*  and  the  Vulgate,  "from  Gilgal, 
where  were  idols."  (Luther,  Gotzen.)  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  pesilim  in  Deut.  vii.  5 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  41 ; 
Pa  xcvii  7,  &c.  The  rendering,  **  stone  quarries,"  is 
derived  from  the  Chaldee  and  Babbi  Jarchi;  but  it 
probably  means  idols  of  some  kind — probably  those  of 
Moab.  Some  en>lain  it  of  the  twelve  stones  which 
were  taken  out  of  Jordan,  and  pitched  at  Gilgal  (Josh, 
iv.  2).  The  LXX.  (in  some  MSS.)  make  it  mean  that 
Eglon  returned,  but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake.  Gilffal 
was  near  Jericho,  and  when  Ehud  nad  accompanied  his 
comrades  to  some  well-known  landmark  at  Gilgal,  he 
returned  to  Jericho.  Josephus  says  he  had  "two 
attendants"  with  him;  but  the  word  "people"  in 
verse  18  implies  that  many  more  had  accompanied  him. 
By  Gilgal.— Ewald  thinks  that  Gilgal  belonged  to 
Ephraim,  and  that  "  he  went  to  see  if  all  was  me  at 
this  frontier-post."  If  the  pesilim  were  sacred  stones 
to  mark  a  boundary  (cp.  v.26),  they  would,  like  the  Greek 
Hermse,  have  been  condemned  by  the  Jews  as  idolatrous. 
I  have  a  secret  errand  unto  thee,  O  king.— 
Something  in  Ehud's  position  and  antecedents  enabled 
him  to  r^kon  on  the  King's  credulity.  Eglon,  aware 
of  discontent  among  the  Israelites,  may  have  supposed 
that  Ehud  had  some  secret  to  betray.  Similarly  Darius 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  !rseudo.Smerdis,  for 
the  purpose  of  assassinating  him,  by  pretending  to 
have  a  secret  message  to  him ;  and,  in  explaining  it  to 
his  comrade,  says,  "When  lying  is  necessary,  lie" 
(Herod,  iii.  72).  In  Josephus's  version  of  the  story» 
Ehud  pretends  that  he  has  a  dream  to  narrate. 

Who  saidy  Keep  silence.— Bather,  "And  he  said. 
Hush/"  (Heb.,ifd«.)  The  narrative  is  very  graphic, 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  "Hush!"  was 
addressed  to  Ehud,  to  prevent  him  from  saying  an^ 
more  in  the  presence  oi  the  attendants,  or  as  an  inti- 
mation  to  the  attendants  to  retire.  They  at  once 
understood  that  the  king  wished  to  be  left  alone. 

All  that  stood  by  him.— Courtiers  always  stand 
in  the  presence  of  Eastern  kings. 

(20)  Ehud  came  unto  him.— The  previous  mes. 
sage  had  either  been  spoken  at  some  distance,  in  & 
loud  voice,  or  had  been  merely  a  message  sent  to  the 
king  by  the  attendants. 

In  a  summer  parlour.— Literally,  a  parlour  of 
cooling  (comp.  Amos  iii.  15).  The  room  is  one  of  the 
Idnd  known  in  the  East  as  alijah  (Greek,  huperoon ; 
Mark  xiv.  15),  the  coolest  part  of  an  Eastern  house. 
Obergemache  der  Kiihlung  (De  Wette).  Sommer^ 
laube  (Luther).  The  expression  reminds  us  that  the 
scene  of  the  incident  is  placed  in  the  Gh6r — ^the  Jordan 
valley,  which  lies  nearly  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  probably  the  hottest 
district  in  the  world.  Eglon  had  retired  into  this  room 
after  the  public  reception  of  the  present,  and  Ehud 
had  anticipated  this  as  part  of  his  deeply-laid  design. 


Ehud  KiUa  Eglon, 


JUDGES.  III. 


arul  Escapes, 


a  message  from  God  unto  thee.  And  he 
arose  out  of  his  seat,  (^i)  ^^^  Ehud  put 
forth  his  left  hand,  and  took  the  dagger 
from  his  right  thigh,  and  thrust  it  into 
his  belly :  <^^  and  the  haft  also  went  in 
after  the  blade ;  and  the  fat  closed  upon 
the  blade,  so  that  he  could  not  draw  the 


I  Or.  U  eame  out 
atthe/uMdametU, 


dagger  out  of  his  belly;  and ^ the  dirt 
came  out.  ^>  Then  Ehud  went  forth 
through  the  porch,  and  shut  the  doors  of 
the  parlour  upon  him,  and  locked  them. 
(W)  When  he  was  gone  out,  his  servants 
came ;  and  when  they  saw  that,  behold, 
the  doors  of  the  parlour  were  locked. 


Which  he  had  for  hinuielf  alone.— Bather,  *'  in 
his  solitude."  The  words  merely  mean  (as  m  the  LXX. 
and  Ynlg.)  that  he  was  sitting  alone. 

I  have  a  message  from  Gk>d  unto  thee.— 
Josephns  makes  him  say  that  he  had  a  dieam  to  impart 
to  ^glon,  by  command  of  Grod.  The  whole  narrative 
implies  that  Ehnd  was,  to  some  extent,  an  honoured 
person  even  among  the  Moabites.  Probably  he  was 
reckoned  as  a  prophet.  In  the  East  sacred  claims  are 
readily  conceded,  eyen  to  enemies.  The  Mohammedans 
received  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  with  entire  respect. 

He  arose  out  of  his  seat.— Probably  out  of  rever- 
ence, to  receive  the  Divine  message,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  delivered  in  low  and  reverent  tones.  "  He 
rose  from  his  throne  (and  came)  near  him "  (LXX.). 
Josephus  says  that  he  "  leaped  out  of  his  throne  for  joy 
of  the  dream."  Thus  Cimber  pressed  close  upon  Geesar 
(Plut.  C<B8.  86),  and  Oleander  upon  Parmenio  (Curt, 
yii.  2,  27)  (Cassel). 

(«)  Thrust  it  into  his  belly.— This  would  involve 
certain,  though  not  necessarily  instant  death.  Jose- 
phus says,  inaccurately,  that  he  stabbed  him  to  the 
neart  {AnU,  v.  4,  §  2).  The  assassination  is  exactly 
eimilar  to  that  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  by  the 
Dominican  monk,  Jacques  Clement,  who  had  proWded 
himself  with  a  conmiission  from  a  friend  of  the  king : 
"  On  Tuesday,  Aug.  1,  at  8  a.m.,"  says  L'Estoile,  "  he 
was  told  that  a  monk  desired  to  speak  with  him.  The 
kin^  ordered  him  to  be  admitted.  The  monk  entered, 
having  in  his  sleeve  a  hnifcy  unshsathed.  He  made  a 
profound  reverence  to  the  king,  who  had  just  got  up, 
and  had  nothing  but  a  dressing-gown  on,  and  pre- 
sented him  despatches  from  the  Comte  de  Brienue, 
sajing  that  he  had  further  orders  to  tell  the  king  pri- 
vately something  of  importance.  Then  the  king  oraered 
those  who  were  present  to  retire,  and  began  reading 
the  letter.  The  monk,  seeing  his  attention  engaged, 
drew  his  knife  from  his  sleeve^  and  drove  it  right  into 
the  king's  small  gtUf  helow  the  navel,  so  home  that  he 
left  the  knife  in  the  hole.^' — Guizot, "  Hist,  of  Prance," 
ill.  479. 

(22)  The  haft  also  went  in  after  the  blade.— 
The  tremendous  violence  of  the  blow  marks  that  reso- 
luteness of  character  which  Ehud  shows  throughout. 
The  Hebrew  for  "blade"  is  "  flame,"  as  the  LXX. 
here  render  it.  It  is  as  though  the  vivid  narrator 
would  make  us  see  the  flash  of  the  dagger  ere  it  is 
buried,  hilt  and  all,  in  the  huge  body.  So  in  Nahum  iii.  3 
we  have,  "The  horseman  lifteth  up  the  flame  of  the 
sword  and  the  lightning  of  the  spear."  The  only  other 
passage  where  the  word  occurs  is  to  describe  the 
polished  head  of  the  spear  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7). 

So  that  he  could  not  draw  the  dagger  out. — 
Thus  he  had  disarmed  himself  by  the  force  of  his  own 
blow;  but  the  original  only  says,  "for  he  did  not 
draw  the  dagger  out." 

And  the  dirt  came  out. — The  meaning  of  this 
clause  is  excessively  doubtful,  because  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  "dirt"  (parsedonah)  occurs  here  and  here  only, 
(i.)  Our  E.y.  follows  the  Chaldee  and  the  Yulgate 


with  the  alternative  rendering  (ii.)  "  it  came  out  at  the 
fundament "  {marg.),  which  is  the  view  of  Gesenius. 
The  Jews  were  themselves  uncertain  of  the  meaning, 
and  even  in  Babbi  Tanchum's  commentary  we  And  that 
some  understood  it  to  mean  (iii.)  "  he  (Ehud)  ran  out 
into  the  gallery."  (iv.)  A  fourth  guess — ^that  of  the 
Syriac  version — ^is,  "  he  went  out  hastily."  The  LXX. 
omit  it  altogether,  either  because  they  thought  that 
they  were  consulting  propriety — ^a  tendency  which  they 
constantly  show — or  because  they  could  not  rightly 
explain  it.  The  resemblance  of  the  word  parsedonah 
to  the  word  misderonah  ("porch"),  in  the  next  clause, 
is  certainly  in  favour  of  its  meaning  some  part  of 
the  house.  Ewald  renders  it,  "  he  rushed  out  into 
the  gallery,"  which  runs  round  the  roof.  He  refers 
to  mxik,  xlii.  5.  To  imderstand  it  more  exactly,  we 
should  require  to  know  the  structure  of  the  house. 
Following  the  analogy  of  other  Eastern  houses,  as 
described  by  Shaw,  it  seems  that  Eglon's  alijah  was 
a  separate  building  (domation,  Jos.),  or  part  of  a 
building,  with  one  door  opening  on  a  balcony,  and 
another  on  a  private  staircase  and  closet  (verse  24^ 
It  was  an  inner  room,  and  its  outer  door  communi- 
cated with  the  house. 

(23)  Then  Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch. 
— ^Bather,  into.  The  word  rendered  "porch" — mis- 
derdnah — is  derived  from  seder  ("  oraer  ").  The 
Chaldee  represents  it  by  a  transliteration  of  the  Greek 
word  exedra,  "  a  hall  decorated  with  pillars."  Kimchi 
supposes  it  to  mean  an  ante-chamber  where  people 
waited  to  see  the  king,  standing  in  order;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  LaX.  (in  the  Vatican 
Codex),  who  render  it,  "  he  went  out  through  those  set 
in  order"  {tous  diaietagmenous).  If  this  be  the 
meaning,  it  can  only  refer  to  his  walking  boldly  out 
through  the  attendants  after  he  had  fastened  the  doors. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  ancient  versions  were  as  uncer- 
tain of  the  meaning  as  ourselves.  The  Syriac  has, 
"  through  the  xystos  "  or  colonnade ;  the  Arabic, 
"  through  the  window." 

Shut  the  doors  of  the  parlour  upon  him— 
i.e.,  upon  Eglon. 

Locked  them. — ^The  LXX.  have  "  wedged  them  " 
(esphenose).  The  lock  was  probably  of  a  character 
similar  to  that  used  by  all  ancient  nations,  namely, 
wooden  slides  which  entered  into  a  hole  in  the  door, 
post,  and  were  secured  by  catches  cut  into  it.  See 
Jahn,  ArehceoL  Bibl.  ii.  6---37. 

(^)  Behold,  the  doors  of  the  parlour  were 
looked. — It  never  occurred  to  them  to  suppose  that 
they  could  have  been  fastened  from  without.  "  They 
were  not  strictly  on  the  watch,  both  because  of  the 
heat  and  because  they  had  gone  to  dinner  "  (Jos.). 

Surely  he  covereth  his  feet. — They  assumed 
that  the  king  had  fastened  the  door  inside  for  the  sake 
of  privacy.  The  margin  correctly  explains  the  phrase 
"  covereth  his  feet,"  Allowing  the  LXX.  in  both,  their 
readings  (opoA^noi  touspodas  B.  pros  diphrous  kathetai, 
A)  and  the  Yulgate  (purgat  alvum),  the  Chaldee,  and 
the  Syriac.    Josephus  g^ves  the  same  explanation  when 
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they  said,  Surely  he  ^covereth  his  feet 
in  his  summer  chamber.  ^^>  And  they 
tarried  till  they  were  ashamed:  and, 
behold,  he  opened  not  the  doors  of  the 
parlour ;  therefore  they  took  a  key,  and 
opened  them :  and,  behold,  their  lord 
was  fallen  down  dead  on  the  earth. 
(2§)  And  Ehud  escaped  while  they  tarried 
and  passed  beyond  the  quarries,  and  es- 
caped unto  Seirath.  <^^  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  was  come,  that  he  blew  a 
trumpet  in  the  mountain  of  Ephraim, 
and  the  children  of  Israel  went  down 
with  him  from  the  mount,  and  he  before 


1  Or,     datk     kU 


9  Heb^/ot 


them.  W  And  he  said  unto  them,  Pol- 
low  afber  me:  for  the  Lord  bath  de- 
livered your  enemies  the  Moabites  into 
your  hand.  And  they  went  down  after 
him,  and  took  the  fords  of  Jordan  toward 
Moab,  and  suffered  not  a  man  to  pass 
over.  ^29)  And  they  slew  of  Moab  at  that 
time  about  ten  thousand  men,  aU  ^lusty, 
and  all  men  of  valour ;  and  there  escaped 
not  a  man.  ^^  So  Moab  was  subdued 
that  day  under  the  hand  of  Israel. 
And  the  land  had  rest  fourscore  years. 

(^)  And  afber  him  was  Shamgar  the 
son  of  Anath,  which  slew  of  the  Phiiis- 


alludine  to  the  scene  described  in  1  Sam.  zxiv.  4  (Jos., 
Antt,  Ti.  13,  §  3),  though  here  {Antt.  \.  4,  §  2)  he  ex- 
plains it  erroneously  of  "  lying  down  to  sleep."  It  is 
an  Eastern  euphemism  taken  from  spreading  out  the 
garments  while  relieving  Uie  needs  of  nature  (Bochart, 
hierozoicon,  i.  677). 

In  his  summer  chamber. — ^The  word  used  for 
**  chamber  "  (cheder)  is  not  the  same  as  in  verse  20.  It 
may  mean  either  gynceceum,i.e.,  **  women's  apartments/' 
or  some  "  retiring  place,"  as  rendered  by  the  Alexan- 
drian Codex  of  the  LXX. 

(25)  Tarried  till  they  were  ashamed. — See  2 
Kings  ii.  17,  viii.  11.  It  is  a  dangerous  matter  to 
intrude  on  the  privacy  of  an  Oriental  king. 

A  key. — Literally,  the  opener.  The  ancient  kev 
was  simply  a  bar  of  wood,  hooked  at  the  end,  whicn 
^Missed  through  a  hole  in  the  door  and  caught  the  bolt 
mside. 

Their  lord  was  fallen  down  dead. — Gomp.  chap, 
iv.  22. 

(26>  Unto  Seirath. — Perhaps,  rather,  into  the  fmsh^ 
or  woodland,  as  the  word  has  the  article,  and  does  not 
occur  again.  When  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontier- 
post  of  Gilgal,  into  the  district  of  Ephraim,  he  was  safe 
from  pursuit. 

i27)  He  blew  a  trumpet. — The  word  for  *'  trumpet" 
is  shophar.  The  LXX.  have  '*  he  trumpeted  with  a 
horn  "  (Esalpiaen  en  keraiinS). 

In  the  mountain  of  Ephraim.  —  The  hill, 
comitry  of  Ephraim  was  always  the  fastness  of  Israel- 
itish  freedom  (chaps,  iy.  5,  x.  1;  1  Sam.  i.  1,  xiii.  6, 
xiv.  22). 

He  before  thenL — ^He  assumed  the  leadership. 

(28)  The  Lord  hath  delivered  your  enemies 
the  Moabites  into  your  hand.— Comp.  chap, 
vii.  9 — 15 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  47 ;  1  Kings  xxii.  12. 

Took  the  fords  of  Jordan. — This  was  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance.  The  fords  of  Jordan  were  few, 
and  far  distant  from  each  other.  (Josh.  ii.  7.)  The 
steep  ravine  through  which  it  flows  forms  a  natural 
barrier  to  Western  Palestine,  and  by  securing  the  fords 
they  cut  ofE  from  the  Moabites  all  chance  of  succour. 
The  vehement  rapidity  of  Ehud's  movements  had 
rendered  their  escape  impossible. 

Buffered  not  a  man  to  pass  over. — Gomp.  chap, 
xii.  5,  6.  It  was  a  massacre  of  vengeance,  like  the 
Sicilian  Y espers,  or  the  massacre  of  the  English  of  the 
Pale  in  Ireland,  or  that  of  the  Danes  in  England  on 
St.  Brice's  day. 

(29)  ji^t  that  time. — Apparently  in  the  Erst  surprise 
of  the  Moabite  forces  and  garrisons. 


All  lusty. — ^Literally,  every  fat  man  and  every 
soldier  of  strength,  the  word  being  the  same  as  that 
used  in  verse  17  to  describe  the  fatness  of  Eglon.  The 
choice  of  the  word  seems  to  be  dictated  by  a  certain 
grim  sense  of  humour.  "  The  narrative  enaa,  as  it  had 
begun,  with  its  half -humorous  allusion  to  the  well-fed 
carcases  of  those  who,  corpulent  like  their  chief,  lay 
dead  along  the  shore  of  the  river."    (Stanley.) 

(90)  The  land. — ^Meaning,  probably,  the  southern 
tribes. 

Fourscore  years. — ^The  LXX.  add,  "  And  Ehud 
judged  them  tul  he  died."  Josephus  (Antt.  v.  5,  §  1) 
seems  to  have  read  *'  eight  years." 

Ab  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  assassination  com- 
mitted by  Ehud,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  while 
his  courage,  and  capacity,  and  readiness  to  sacrifice 
himself,  if  need  be,  lor  the  deliverance  of  his  country 
were  thoroughly  noble,  the  act  by  which  he  achieved 
his  end  was  unjustifiable.  To  quote  his  example  in 
defence  of  the  principle  of  assassination  is  a  gross 
abuse  of  Scripture.  Those  who  defend  the  murder  do 
so  by  assuming  that  the  Divine  call  to  Ehud  to  deliver 
his  people  sanctioned  and  possibly  even  suggested  the 
meaiis  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  But  sucn  methods 
of  inferential  exegesis  undermine  the  very  bases  of 
morals.  It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that,  when 
adopted,  they  are  liable  to  the  grossest  abuse,  and  made 
to  cover  the  most  horrible  crimes.  Thus,  when  Jacques 
Clement  asked  whether  a  priest  might  kill  a  tyrant,  he 
was  told  that  **  it  was  not  a  mortal  sin,  btU  only  an 
irregularity  " ;  and  when  Pope  Paul  V.  heard  of  the 
murder  of  Henry  lY.  by  Bavaillac,  he  said,  "  The  Crod 
of  noHxms  did  this,  because  he  wa^  given  over  to  a 
rqarobaie  mind,''    1£  it  has  been  always  true  that 


** 


The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose,** 
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he  has  done  so  not  rarely  by  the  lips  of  those  who 
have  professed  to  teach  it.  "  Woi*se  than  the  dagger/' 
says  Prof.  Cassel,  "  is  such  doctrine." 

(31)  Shamgar. — ^Mentioned  here  alone,  and  alluded 
to  in  chap.  v.  6. 

The  son  of  Anath. — ^There  was  a  Beth-anath  in 
Naphtali,  but  Shi^ogar  could  hardly  have  belonged  to 
Northern  Israel.  We  know  nothing  of  Shamgar's  tribe 
or  family,  but,  as  neither  his  name  nor  that  of  nis  father 
is  Jewish,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  have 
been  a  Kenite ;  a  conjecture  which  derives  some  con- 
firmation from  his  juxtaposition  with  Jael  in  chap.  v.  6. 
Shamgar  means  "  name  of  a  stranger''  (comp.  Grershom, 
"a  stranger  there'').  Samgar-Nebo  is  the  name  of  a 
Babylonian  general  (Jer.  xxxix.  3). 


Shamgar^s  Ox-Goad, 
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JahirCs  Tyranny, 


tines  six  hundred  men  with  an  ox  goad : 
and  he  also  delirered  Israel. 

CHAPTEE  IV.— (1)  And  the  children 
of  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 


the  LoBD,  when  Ehud  was  dead.  <2)  ^^^ 
the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of 
Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  that  reigned  in 
Hazor;  the  captain  of  whose  host  was 
Sisera,  which  dwelt  in  Harosheth  of  the 


Six  hundred  men. — ^It  has  been  most  needlessly 
assumed  that  he  slew  them  single-handed,  and  not,  as 
is  probable,  at  the  head  of  a  buid  of  peasants  armed 
witn  the  same  rude  weapons  as  himself.  If  he  slew 
600  with  his  own  hand,  the  whole  number  that  perished 
wonld  almost  certainly  have  been  added.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  impossibiU^  (even  apart  from  Divine  assist. 
anoe,  which  is  impliea  iJioogh  not  expressly  attributed 
to  him)  in  the  supposition  that  in  a  oattle  which  may 
have  lasted  for  more  than  one  day  a  single  chief  may 
with  his  own  hand  have  killed  this  number,  for  we  are 
t(dd  that  in  a  night  battle  against  Moawijah,  Ali  raised 
a  shout  each  time  he  had  kiUed  an  enemy,  and  his  voice 
was  heard  300  times  in  one  night ;  and  a  story  closely 
resembling  that  of  Shamgar  is  narrated  of  a  Swedish 
peasant ;  but  the  question  here  is  merely  one  of  inter. 
pretation,  and  nothing  is  more  common  in  Scripture, 
as  in  all  literature,  tlum  to  saj  that  a  leader  personally 
did  what  was  done  under  his  leadership,  e.g.,  **  Saul 
has  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands  " 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  7). 

With  an  ox  goad.— The  LXX.  (Codex  B)  and 
Vulgate  have  "  with  a  plo^hshare ; "  and  the  Alex. 
andiian  Codex  of  the  "CXJl,  renders  it  "  besides  the 
These  translations  are  not  tenable.    The  phrase 


oxen. 

occurs  here  Hane—bemalmad  ha  bdJedr;  literally, 
"  with  a  thing  to  teach  oxen."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  an  ox-goad  is  meant.  In  the  East  ther  are 
sometimes  formi<£ible  implements,  eight  feet  long, 
pointed  with  a  strong  sharp  iron  head.  The  use  of 
them — since  whips  were  not  used  for  cattle— is  alluded 
to  in  Sam.  xiii.  21 ;  Acts  ix.  5.  Being  disarmed,  the 
Israelites  would  be  unable  to  find  any  more  effective 
weapon  (chap.  v.  6, 8).  Disarmament  was  the  universal 
policy  of  ancient  days  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19) ;  and  this  reduced 
the  Israelites  to  the  use  of  inventiye  skill  in  very  simple 
weapons  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40,  43).  Samson  had  nothing 
better  than  the  jawbone  of  an  ass  (chap.  xv.  15). 
Similarly  the  Thracian  king  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have 
chased  the  Bacchanals  with  an  ox-goad  (bouplegi,  IL 
vi.  134),  and  that  in  this  yery  neighbourhood  ("  near 
Carmel,"  Nonnus,  DUmys.  xx.) .  The  Athenians,  in  their 
painting  of  Marathon,  in  the  Poscile,  represented  the 
gigantie  rustic,  Echetlus,  who  was  simposed  to  have 
shun  so  many  of  the  Persians,  with  his  ploughshare 
(Paussn.  i.  15,  §  4).    Comp.  Horn.  Iliad,  vi.  134. 

He  also  delivered  Israel.-— Josephus  {Antt  v.  4, 
§3),  following  some  Jewish  hagadah,  says  that  Shamgar 
was  chosen  judge,  but  died  in  the  &st  year  of  nis 
office.  This  may  have  been  a  mere  inference,  from  his 
beinff  passed  over  in  chap.  It.  1.  He  does  not  mention 
his  deed  of  prowess. 

IV. 

1 — 3.  Fresh  anostasy  of  Israel,  and  their  consequent 
oppression  by  Jabin.  4,  5.  Deborah,  the  prophetess. 
^-—9.  She  summons  Barak  to  deliver  Israel,  and  ac- 
companies  him  at  his  reauest.  10.  Army  of  Barak. 
11.  Heberthe  Keidte.  12,  13.  Gathering  of  Sisera's 
host.  14-16.  Their  defeat.  17.  Flight  of  Sisera. 
18 — 22,  His  murder  by  Jael.  23, 24.  Complete  triumj^ 
of  Israel 
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0)  Again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Iiord.^ 
"They  turned  their  backs,  and  fell  away  like  their 
forefathers,  starting  aside  like  a  broken  bow"  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  57) ;  see  chap.  iii.  12. 

When  Bhud  was  dead.— See  chap.  iii.  31. 

(2)  Sold  them.— See  chap.  ii.  14. 

Jabin. — The  name  means, "  he  is  wise."  It  may  have 
been  a  dynastic  name,  like  Abimelech,  Melchizedel^ 
Pharaoh,  Hadad,  Agag,  &c. 

King  of  Canaan — i.e.,  of  some  great  tribe  or  nation 
of  the  Canaanites.  In  Josh.  xi.  1  Jabin  is  called  king 
of  Hazor,  and  sends  messages  to  all  the  other 
Canaanite  princes. 

Beigned  in  Hazor.— See  Josh.  xi.  1.  Hazor 
was  in  the  tribe  of  NaphtaU  (Josh.  xix.  36),  and  over- 
looked the  waters  of  Merom  (Joe.,  Antt.  v.  5,  J 1).  We 
find  from  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  Bameses  II.,  &c., 
that  it  was  a  flourishing  town  in  very  ancient  days. 
Owin^  to  its  importance,  it  was  fortified  by  Solomon 
(1  Kmgs  ix.  15).  Its  inhabitants  were  taken  captive 
by  Tigiath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29);  and  it  is  last 
mentioned  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2/.  (Comp.  Jos.,  Antt.  xiii. 
5,  §  7.)  De  Sanlcy  discovered  large  and  ancient  ruins  to 
the  north  of  Merom,  which  he  identifies  with  this  town. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Lord  A.  Hervey  On 
the  Qenealogiee,  p.  28)  has  pointed  out  the  strange  re- 
semblance between  the  circumstances  of  this  defeat  and 
that  recorded  in  Josh.  xi.  In  both  we  have  a  Jabin,  king 
of  Hazor ;  in  both  there  are  subordinate  kings  (chap. 
y.  19 ;  Josh.  xi.  29) ;  in  both  chariots  are  prominent, 
which,  as  we  conjecture  from  Josh.  xi.  8,  were  burnt  at 
Misrephoth-maim  ("  burnings  by  the  waters  ") ;  and 
in  both  the  general  outline  of  circumstances  is  the 
same,  and  the  same  names  occur  in  the  list  of  con- 
quered kings  (Josh.  xi.  21,  22).  This  seems  to  be  the 
reason  why  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the  earlier 
event  (Antt  v.  1,  §  18),  does  not  mention  either  Jabin 
or  Hazor,  though  strangely  enough  he  says,  in  both 
instances,  with  his  usual  tendency  to  exaggeration,  that 
the  Canaanites  had  300,000  foot,  10.000  horse,  and 
3,000  chariots.  It  is  again  a  curious,  though  it  may  be 
an  unimportant  circumstance,  that  in  1  Sam.  xii.  9  the 
prophet  mentions  Sisera  before  Eglon.  Of  course,  if 
the  received  -view  of  the  chronology  be  correct,  we 
must  make  the  not  impossible  supposition,  that  in  the 
century  and  a  half  which  is  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Joshua,  Hazor  had  risen  from  its 
obliteration  and  its  ashes  (Josh.  xi.  11 ;  Jos.,  Antt.  y.  5, 
§  4),  under  a  new  Canaanite  settlement,  governed  by  a 
king  who  adopted  the  old  dynastic  name.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  chronological  indications  tJiat  the 
whole  period  of  the  Judges  must  be  greatly  shortened, 
we  may  perhaps  suppose  that  the  armies  of  Joshua  and 
Barak  combined  the  full  strength  of  the  central  and 
northern  tribes  in  an  attack  from  different  directions, 
which  ended  in  a  common  victory.  In  that  case,  the 
different  tribal  records  can  only  haye  dwelt  on  that 
part  of  the  yictory  in  which  they  were  themselyes  con- 
cerned. It  is  remarkable  that  even  so  conservative  a 
critic  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  holds  "  that  some  of  the 
judges  of  Israel  were  only  judges  of  portions  of 
Canaan,  and  that  the  years  nm  parallel  to  those  of 


Siaera  Captain  of  the  Hast. 
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Gentiles.  ^^  And  the  children  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Lord:  for  he  had  nine 
hundred  chariots  of  iron ;  and  twenty 
years  he  mightily  oppressed  the  children 
of  Israel. 


cir.  1B18. 


(*)  And  Deborah,  a  prophetess,  the 
wife  of  Lapidoth,  she  judged  Israel  at 
that  time.  <^^  And  she  dwelt  under  the 
palm  tree  of  Deborah  between  Bamah 
and  Beth-el  in  mount  Ephraim:  and 


other  judges  in  other  districts  of  the  same  country." 
If  there  are  difficulties  in  whatever  scheme  of  chro- 
nolosT  we  adopt,  we  must  remember  the  antiquity  and 
the  nragmentary  nature  of  the  records,  which  were 
written  with  other  and  far  higher  views  than  that  of 
furnishing  us  with  an  elaborate  consecutive  history. 

The  oaptain  of  whose  host.— In  Eastern  narra- 
tives it  is  common  for  the  king  to  play  a  very 
subordinate  personal  part.  In  the  last  campaign  of 
OrcBsus  we  hear  much  more  of  Surenas,  the  general 
of  the  Parthians,  than  of  Orodes  (Arsaces,  xiv.). 

Sisera. — ^The  name  long  lingered  among  the  Israel- 
ites. It  occurs  again  in  Ezra  ii.  53,  as  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  a  family  of  Nethinim  (minor  servants  of 
the  Levites,  of  Oanaanite  origm,  2  Sam.  zxi. ;  Ezra  ii.  43 ; 
1  Ohron.  ix.  2) ;  and  in  the  strange  fashion  which  pre- 
vailed among  some  of  the  Babbis  of  claiming  a  f  orei^ 
descent,  the  great  Babbi  Akhivah  professed  to  be 
descended  from  Sisera. 

HarOBheth. — The  name  means  "wood-cutting." 
The  Ghaldee  renders  it, "  In  the  stren^h  of  citadels  of 
the  nations."  It  was  an  ingenious  and  not  imnrobable 
conjecture  of  the  late  Dr.  Donaldson,  that  the  town 
was  named  from  the  fact  that  Sisera  made  the  subject 
Israelites  serve  as  "  hewers  of  wood  "  in  the  cedar-woods 
and  fir. woods  of  Lebanon.  The  site  of  Harosheth  has 
been  precariously  identified  with  Hoflrtihieh,  a  hill  on 
the  south-east  of  the  plain  of  Akka.  (Thomson's 
Land  and  Book,  ch.  zxix.) 

Of  the  Gtentiles — i.e.,  of  the  nations;  of  mixed  in- 
habitants ;  Ijing  as  it  did  in  "  Galilee  of  the  Grentiles." 
(Comp.  "  Tidal,  king  of  nations,**  Gen,  xiv.  1,  and 
"  The  king  of  the  nations  in  Gilgal,"  Jodi.  zii.  23.) 

(3)  Cried  unto  the  Lord.— Chap,  iii  9, 15 ;  Ps. 
cvii.  13. 

Nine  hundred. — Josephus  magnifies  the  number 
to  3,000. 

Chariots  of  iron.— Chap.  i.  19 ;  Josh.  xvii.  10. 
We  may  notice  that  as  the  children  of  Israel  burnt 
these  cnariots  at  Misrephoth-maim  (Josh,  xi),  tiiey 
could  not  have  been  of  sobd  iron  throiu;^hout. 

Mightily  oppressed.— The  word  "mightily"  is 
rendered  "  sharply  *'  in  chap.  viii.  1 ;  "by  force  "  in 
1  Sam.  ii.  16. 

(*)  Deborah.— The  name  means  "  bee,"  like  the 
Greek  Melissa.  The  names  of  Jewish  women  were 
often  derived  from  natural  objects,  as  Bachel,"  a  lamb," 
Tamar, "  a  palm,"  &c.  It  has  been  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  title  given  to  her  as  a  prophetess,  just  as  the 
priestesses  of  Delphi  were  called  Bees  (Pindar,  Pyth, 
IV.  106) ;  and  priests  were  called  bv  the  title  Male- 
bee  (Easen).  But  the  fact  that  Bachers  nurse  (Gen. 
XXXV.  8)  had  the  same  name  is  against  this  supposition, 
though  Josephus  (Antt,  v.,  §  5)  accepts  it.  She  had,  as 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  quaintiv  says,  "a  sting  for  foes, 
and  honey  for  mends."  ^e  pronunciation  Deb5rah 
is  now  so  deeply-rooted  in  England  (possibly  from  the 
Vulgate,  Debbora)  that  it  womd,  perhaps,  l>e  pedantic 
to  alter  it ;  but  properly  the  "  6  "  is  long  {^y} ;  LXX., 
Deborra  and  Debbora). 

A  prophetess* — Literally,  a  woman,  a  prophet- 
ess; Hke  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20),  Huldah  (2  Kings  xrii. 


14),  Noadiah  (Neh.  vi.  14),  Anna  (Luke  ii.  36),  &c. 
She  is  the  only  female  judge,  or,  indeed,  female  ruler 
of  any  kind  in  Jewish  history,  except  the  PhoBuician 
murderess,  Athaliah.  She  is  also  the  only  judge  to 
whom  the  title  "  prophet "  is  expressly  given.  "  Pro- 
phetess "  (like  the  Latin  Vates)  implies  the  possession 
of  poetic  as  well  as  of  nrophetic  giits  (Ex.  xv.  20) ;  and 
we  see  her  right  to  such  a  title,  both  in  her  predictions 
(chap.  iv.  9),  her  lofty  courage  (chap.  v.  7),  and  the 
splendour  of  her  inspired  son^  (chap.  v.).  She  has 
modem  parallels  in  tne  Teutonic  prophetesses,  Yeleda 
and  Alaurinia  (Tac.,  Germ,  viiL),  and  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  "  Inspired  Maid  of  Domremi."  Among  the  Jews 
prophetesses  were  the  exception ;  among  the  ancient 
Germans  they  were  the  rule. 

The  wife  of  Lapidoth.— This  is  probably  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  although  some  ancient  com- 
mentators make  it  mean  "  a  woman  of  Lapidoth ;  "  as 
does  Tennyson  {Princess),  "  Like  that  great  dame  of 
Lapidoth."  The  phrase  closelv  resenu>les  ''Miriam 
the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,"  "Huldah  the 
prophetess,  wife  of  Shallum."  The  name  Lapidoth, 
which  occurs  nowhere  else,  means  "  flames,"  "  lamps," 
or  "  splendours ; "  and  Bashi  says  that  she  was  called 
"  a  woman  of  lamps,"  from  makmg  the  wicks  for  the 
lamps  of  the  sanctuary ;  while  others,  with  equal  impro- 
bability, interpret  it  of  her  shining  gifts  and  of  her 
fiery  spirit.  Tke  parallels  which  are  adduced  to  support 
this  view  (Is.  Ixii.  1;  Job  xli.  2;  Nah.  ii.  5)  are  in- 
adequate ;  as  also  is  Ecclus.  xlviii  1,  '*  The  word  of 
EUas  burnt  like  a  torch ;  "  and  the  Midrash,  which  says 
of  Phinehas,  that "  when  the  Holy  Ghost  filled  him, 
his  countenance  glowed  like  torches  "  (Oassel).  Per- 
haps there  was  a  fancy  that  such  a  prophetess  could 
only  be  a  vii^in-  The  name  Lapidoth  dab  a  feminine 
termination,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  it  may  not 
have  been,  like  Naboth,  Shelomith,  Koheleth,  &c.,  the 
name  of  a  man.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Deborah  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  or  Issachar  (chap.  v.  15 ;  Ewald, 
ii.  489). 

She  judged  Israel.— We  see  from  the  next  verse 
that  up  to  tius  time  her  functions  had  mainly  con- 
sisted of  peaceful  arbitration  and  legal  decision  (Deut. 
xvii.  8). 

(5)  She  dwelt  under  the  palm  tree  of  Deborah. 
— Similarly  Abraham  is  said  to  have  lived  under  the 
oak  of  Mamre  (Gren.  xiv.  IS),  and  Saul  under  the 
pomegp*anate  of  Migron  (1  Sain.  xiv.  2).  "  Such  tents 
the  patriarchs  loved  (Coleridge).  Dean  Stanley  (Jewish 
Chron.  i.  318)  draws  a  fine  contrast  between  the  tri- 
umphant "  mother  of  Israel "  (chap,  v.)  under  her  palm, 
full  of  the  fire  of  faith  and  energy,  and  Judsea  Oaptiva, 
represented  on  the  coins  of  Titus  as  a  weeping  woman 
sitting  under  a  palm-tree,  "with  downcast  eyes  and 
folded  hands,  and  extinguished  hopes."  The  words 
"  she  dwelt  **  are  literacy  she  was  sitting,  which 
may  merely  mean  that  she  took  her  station  under  this 
weU.known  and  solitary  palm  when  she  was  giving  her 
judgment  (comp.  Ps.  iz.  3) ;  just  as  St.  Louis,  under 
the  oak-tree  at  Vincennes  (Stanley,  Jewish  Chron, 
i.  218),  and  as  Ethelbert  received  Si  Austin  and  his 
monks  under  an  oak.    The  tree  won  its  name  as  the 
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Deborah  calls  Barak 
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to  go  against  Sisercu 


the  children  of  Israel  came  up  to  her  for 
judgment.  <^  And  she  sent  and  called 
Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  oat  of  Ee- 
desh-naphtali,  and  said  unto  him,  Hath 
not  the  LoBD  God  of  Israel  commanded, 
^o,ying.  Go  and  draw  toward  mount 
Tabor,  and  take  with  thee  ten  thousand 
men  of  the  children  of  Naphtali  and  of 
the  children  of  Zebulun  ?  (7)  And  I  will 
draw  unto  thee  to  the 'river  £[ishon 
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Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  army,  with 
his  chariots  and  his  multitude;  and  I 
will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand.  ^^^  And 
Barak  said  unto  her,  If  thou  wilt  go 
with  me,  then  I  will  go :  but  if  thou 
wilt  not  go  with  me,  then  I  will  not  go. 
W  And  she  said,  I  wiU  surely  go  with 
thee :  notwithstanding  the  journey  that 
thou  takest  shall  not  be  for  thine 
honour ;  for  the  Lord  shall  sell  Sisera 


"  Deborah  palm  "  from  her,  and  may  also  have  origi- 
nated the  name  Baal-Tamar,  "  the  lord  of  the  palm " 
(chap.  XX.  33).  Near  it  was  another  Yery  famous  tree — 
Allon-Bachnth — ^the  oak  or  terebinth  of  weeping;  so 
called  from  the  weeping  at  the  burial  of  the  other 
Deborah  (Gren.  xxxy.  8),  which  is  alluded  to  in  1  Sam. 
X.  3,  if  the  true  reading  there  be  "the  oak  of  Deborah," 
and  not  of  Tabor,  as  Thenius  conjectures. 

Between  Samah  and  Beth-el.— Both  towns  were 
on  the  confines  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  (see  Josh. 
XYiii.  25,  xvi.  2). 

In  mount  Ephraim. — The  one  secure  spot  in 
Palestine.  (See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  27.)  TheGhaldeepro- 
aaically  amplifies  this  into  "  she  lived  in  Ataroth  (Josh. 
XT.  2),  hayinff  independent  means,  and  she  had  palm- 
trees  in  Jericho,  gardens  in  Bamah,  oliye-yards  in  the 
Talley,  a  well- watered  land  in. Bethel,  ana  white  clay 
in  the  king's  mount." 

Came  up.— A  technical  term  for  going  before  a 
snperior  (Num.  xri.  12 ;  Deut.  xxv.  7).  Deborah,  unlike 
the  German  Yeleda — who  lired  in  a  tower,  in  awful 
seclusion — allowed  the  freest  access  to  her  presence  as 
she  sat  beneath  her  palm. 

(^  Barak. — ^The  name  means  "lightning"  (Jos., 
AM.),  as  does  Barca,  the  family  name  of  Hannibal  and 
HasdmbaL  So  in  Yiigil,  the  Scipios  are  called  "  two 
lightnings  of  war.*'  (Oomp.  Boanerges,  Mark  iii.  17.) 
^  Kedesh-naphtali. — The  name  "  Kedesh  "  means  a 
**  hoUy  city.  There  were,  therefore,  many  towns  of  the 
name,  as  Kadesh-Bamea  (Num.  xx.  1 ;  Josh.  xy.  23), 
and  Kedesh  in  Issachar  (Josh,  xii  22).  Jerusalem 
18  called  "  the  holy,  the  noble  '^  {El  kuds,  ea  shereef). 
This  sanctuary  of  Naphtali  was  a  Leyitical  refuge  city 
in  Gralilee  (Josh.  xix.  35,  xx.  7,  xxL  32).  Josephus 
says  that  it  was  not  far  from  Phoenicia  (Joe.,  Anit,  xiii. 
5,  §  6).  The  site  of  it  is  probably  at  Kades,  four  miles 
north-west  of  Lake  Merom.  The  reading  of  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  yersions  here — Bakam — ^is  inexplicable.  The 
fact  that  the  fame  of  Barak  had  penetrated  from  the 
northern  city  to  the  southern  limits  of  Ephraim  shows 
that  he  must  haye  been  a  man  of  great  mark. 

Draw. — ^The  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 
The  Rabbis  understana  "  the  people,"  others  under- 
stand "  thy  steps,"  referring  to  Gen.  xxxyii.  21 ;  Ex. 
xii.  21  (Heb.).  The  LXX.  has  "  thou  shalt  depart ; " 
the  Vulgate,  "  lead ;  "  the  Chaldee,  "  spread  out,*'  as 
in  chap.  xx.  37.  There,  howeyer,  our  yersion  giyes  in 
the  margin  the  altematiye  '*  made  a  long  sound  with 
the  trumpet,'*  and  the  yerb  is  used  in  that  sense  in 
Ex.  xix.  13;  Josh.  yi.  5,  but  there  the  substantive  is 
added.  The  word  probably  implies  that  Barak  is  to 
draw  his  troops  together  in  small  contingents  to  pre- 
rent  suspicion. 

Mount  Tabor. — The  broad  flat  top  of  this  strong, 
beautiful,  and  easily  fortified  mountain  (which  is  nearly 
a  mile  in  circumference)  would  senre  the  double  purpose 
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of  a  watch-post  and  a  stronghold.  It  was  in  the  district 
of  Issachar,  about  six  mi&s  from  Nazareth,  and  its 
peculiarities  attracted  notice  in  yery  early  days  (see 
Josh.  xix.  22  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12 ;  Jer.  xlyi.  18).  Josephus 
calls  it  Itaburion ;  he  held  it  for  some  time  successfully 
against  Placidus  and  the  Biomans  (Jos.,  B.  J,  iy.  1,  §  8). 
Its  huge  tnmcated  cone  of  limestone  rises  isolated  from 
the  plain  to  the  height  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred  feet, 
and  its  sides  are  clothed  with  oaks  and  terebinths.  It 
is  now  called  Jebel  et  Tur.  It  was  long  regarded  as 
the  scene  of  the  Transfigpiration,  but  it  must  yield  this 
glory  to  Moimt  Hermon.  But  the  sacred  character  of 
the  hill  seems  to  be  distinctly  intimated  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
19 :  "  They  (Zebulon  and  Issachar)  shall  call  the  people 
unto  the  mountains ;  there  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of 
righteousness ; "  Jer.  xlvi.  18 :  '*  As  I  liye,  saith  the 
^ing,  whose  name  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  surely  as  Tabor 
is  among  the  mountains    ...    so  shall  he  come.'' 

Of  the  children  of  Naphtali  and  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun. — ^The  northern  tribes  would 
feel  most  painfully  the  tyranny  of  Jabin,  and  these  were 
the  two  most  energetic  of  them. 

(7)  To  the  river  Kishon. — This  word  rendered 
"  riyer  "  is  nachal,  which  means  rather  "  a  torrent-bed  " 
or  "  water-course,"  the  Arabic  toady,  the  lial\Anfiumara 
— such  as  the  bed  of  the  Kedron  and  the  Bhinocolara. 
(LXX.  cheimarrous,  Vulg.  torrens,)  The  river  is  always 
prominently  mentioned  m  connection  with  this  great 
victory  (Ps.  bcxxiii.  9),  because  the  oyerwhelmin^  defeat 
of  Canaan  was  due  in  g^reat  measure  to  the  proyidential 
swelling  of  the  torrent. waters,  which  turned  its  banks 
into  a  morass  and  rendered  the  iron  chariots  worse  than 
useless.  It  contributed  in  the  same  way  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor,  April, 
1799.  The  river  is  now  called  the  Mukatta,  i.e.,  '*  the 
river  of  slaughter."  It  rises  partly  in  Mount  Tabor 
and  flows  into  the  Ba^  of  Acre,  under  Mount  Oarmel. 
rComp.  1  Kings  xviii.  40.)  The  plain  of  Jezreel 
(Esdroelon),  through  which  it  flows,  has  been  in  all 
ages  the  battle-field  of  Palestine. 

(8)  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me. — ^The  enterprise 
seemed  so  daring  and  so  hopeless,  that  if  not  for  his 
own  sake,  yet  for  the  sake  of  his  army,  Barak  felt  how 
much  would  be  gained  by  the  presence  of  the  inspired 
prophetess.  The  LXX.  has  the  remarkable  addition, 
"Because  I  know  not  the  day  in  which  the  Lord 
prospers  the  angel  with  me."  This  is  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  his  want  of  perfect  faith.  He  depends  on  Deborah 
to  give  him  the  immediate  augury  of  victory.  "  In  the 
Messenian  war  the  soldiers  fought  bravely  because 
their  seers  were  present "  (Pausan.  iv.  16 — Cassel). 

(d)  I  will  surely  go  with  thee. — ^Literally, 
Going,  I  will  go. 

Shall  not  be  for  thine  honour.— Literally,  thy 
pre-eminence  (LXX.  "proterema'*;  Luther,  "  der 
jPreia  ")  shall  not  be  on  the  path  which  thou  enterest. 
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Heher  the  Kenite, 
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Siaera  gatfiera  his  Army. 


into  the  hand  of  a  woman.  And  De- 
borah arose,  and  went  with  Barak  to 
Kedesh.  ^®>  And  Barak  called  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  to  Eedesh ;  and  he  went 
np  with  ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet : 
and  Deborah  went  up  with  him. 

<^>  Now  Heber  the  Kenite,  which  was 
of  the  children  of  *Hobab  the  father  in 
law  of  Moses,  had  severed  himself  from 
the  Kenites,  and  pitched  his  tent  unto 
the  plain  of  Zaanaim,  which  is  by 
Kedesh. 


a  XTuB.  la  ». 


1  Heb..  galktrtd 
by  erj/,  or,  pro- 
damutioH. 


<^>  And  they  shewed  Sisera  that  Barak 
the  son  of  Abinoam  was  gonle  up  to 
mount  Tabor.  ^^^  And  Sisera  ^  gathered 
together  all  his  chariots,  even  nine  hun- 
dred chariots  of  iron,  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him,  from  Harosheth  of 
the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon. 

(")  And  Deborah  said  unto  Barak,  Up ; 
for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thine  hand : 
is  not  the  Lord  gone  out  before  thee  ? 
So  Barak  went  down  from  mount  Tabor, 


Of  a  woman.— To  enter  into  the  force  of  this  we 
must  remember  the  humble  and  almost  down-trodden 
position  of  women  in  the  East,  so  that  it  could  hardly 
tail  to  be  a  humiliation  to  a  ^reat  warrior  to  be  told 
that  the  chief  glory  would  fsS  to  a  woman.  He  may 
have  supposed  that  the  woman  was  Deborah  herseli ; 
but  the  woman  was  not  the  great  prophetess,  but  Jael, 
the  wife  of  the  nomad  chief  (B,  .Tanchum,  and  Jos.,  Antt 
V.  5,  §  4).     Compare  the  feeling  implied  in  chap.  ix.  24. 

(10)  Called. — The  word  used  is  the  technical  word 
for  summoning  an  army  (2  Sam.  zx.  4,  5).  Naturally 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali  would  be  more  difi&cult  to  arouse 
than  the  central  tribes,  because,  though  they  felt  the 
oppression  most,  they  would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  vengeance  in  case  of  defeat.  Ephraim  and  Benjamin 
(chap.  V.  14),  being  more  strong  and  secure,  could  raise 
their  contingents  without  the  personal  help  of  Deborah, 
especially  if  that  view  of  the  chronoloey  oe  admissible 
which  avoids  other  difficulties  by  the  difficult  supposi- 
tion that  this  event  took  place  before  the  death  of 
Joshua. 

Zebulun  and  19'aphtali.---(See  chap.  v.  18.)  Of 
course  it  is  only  meant  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
leaders  of  those  tribes  were  invited  to  a  conference, 
like  those  of  the  Swiss  on  the  Biitli  in  1307. 

At  his  feet. — ^That  is  simply  *'  after  him,"  as  it  is 
rendered  in  verse  14.  (Comp.  chaps,  v.  15,  viii.  5 ; 
Ex.  xi.  8 ;  1  Kings  xx.  10.) 

Deborah  went  up  with  him. — ^A  trace  of  this 
fact  may  yet  be  preserved  in  the  name  Debarieh,  g^ven 
to  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Tabor. 

(11)  Heber  the  Kenlte.->See  chaps,  i.  16,  iiL  31 ; 
Num.  X.  29. 

Which  was  of  the  children  of  Hobab. — Bather, 
had  separated  himself  from  Kain,from  the  children 
of  Hobab,  Nomadic  settlements  are  constantly  liable 
to  send  off  these  separate  colonies.  The  life  and  move- 
ments of  the  Kenites  resembled  those  of  jB^psies,  except 
that  they  had  flocks  and  herds.  To  this  day  a  smiul 
Bedouin  settlement  presents  very  nearly  the  same  aspect 
as  a  gipsy  camp. 

The  fiEither  in  law  of  Moses. — Bather,  the 
brother-in-law.  The  names  for  these  relationships  are 
closely  allied.    (See  Note  on  chap.  L  16.) 

Pitched  his  tent.— (Gen.  xii.  8,  Ac.)  The  "  tents" 
of  the  Bedouin  are  not  the  bell-shaped  tenta  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  but  coverings  of  black  goats* 
hair,  sometimes  supported  on  as  many  as  nine  poles. 
The  Arab  word  for  tent  is  beU,  "  house." 

Unto  the  plain  of  Zaanaim. — Bather,  unto  the 
terebinth  in  Zaanaim,  (See  Josh.  xix.  33.)  Great 
trees  are  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  (Allon-Bachuth, 
Gen.  XXXV.  8,  "  the  oak  of  Tabor  " ;  1  Sam.  x.  3,  "  the 
oak  of  the  house  of  grace";  1  Kings  iv.  9,  ''the 


enchanters'  oak";  chap.  ix.  37;  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  &e.) 
This  terebinth  is  again  alluded  to  in  Josh.  xix.  33 ;  and 
the  size  and  beauty  of  the  terebinths  on  the  hills  of 
Naphtali,  to  which  we  find  allusion  in  the  blessing  of 
Jacob,  probably  led  to  its  adoption  as  the  symb^  of 
the  tribe.  "Naphtali  is  a  branching  terebinth"  (Gen. 
xlix.  21V  The  word  elon  (p^)  is  constantly  renaered 
"  plain  by  our  translators  (chap.  ix.  6 — 37 ;  Gen.  xii.  6, 
xiii.  18 ;  I  Sam.  x.  3,  &/c^,  because  they  were  misled  by 
the  Targums  and  the  V  ulgate,  which  render  it  some- 
times by  vallis  and  convcSlis,  They  always  render 
the  cognate  word  allon  by  *'  oak,"  and,  in  the  looseness 
of  common  nomenclature,  the  "  oak  "  and  the  "tere- 
binth "  were  not  always  carefully  distinguished.  There 
is  a  large  terebinth,  called  Sigar  em-Messiah^  six  miles 
north-west  of  Kedes.  The  word  Zaanaim  (also  written 
Zaannanim)  means  "wanderings,"  or  "unlading  of 
tents,"  with  possible  reference  to  this  nomad  settle, 
ment.  The  LXX.  render  it  "the  oak  of  the  covetous," 
because  they  follow  another  reading.  In  contrast  with 
these  "  wandering  tents  "  of  the  Bedouin,  JerDsalem  is 
called  in  Is.  xxxiii.  20  "  a  tent  that  wanders  not." 
Ewald,  following  the  Taignm,  makes  it  mean  "  the 

?lain  of  the  swamp,"  and  this  is  also  found  in  the 
'almud,  which  seems  to  indicate  this  place  by  Aquizah 
hdk-Kedesh  (*' swamp  of  the  holy  place"). 

Which  is  by  lECedesh. — Oaks  and  terebinths  are 
still  found  abundantly  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  such 
a  green  plain  studded  with  trees  would  be  a  natural 
camping-ground  for  the  Kenites. 

(1*)  They  shewed  Sisera.~The  previous  verse 
has  been  introduced  by  way  of  anticij^tion,  that  the 
reader — ^who  has  last  heard  of  the  Kenites  in  the  south 
of  Judah  (chap.  i.  16) — may  not  be  surprised  at  verse  17 
to  find  them  in  Naphtali.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessarr 
to  suppose  that  the  "they"  means  the  Kenites.  It 
may  be  an  impersonal  expression  (as  it  is  rendered  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  "it  was  told "). 

(IS)  All  his  ohariots.— He  saw  at  once  that  this 
verv  sudden  revolt  had  assumed  formidable  proportions, 
and  he  would  need  all  his  forces  to  dislodge  Barak 
from  his  strongly  entrenched  position  on  Tabor. 

Haroshetn  of  the  Gentiles.— This  is  simply 
the  name  of  the  town  Harosheth-haggofm.  (See  verse  2!) 

(U)  This  is  the  day.- See  the  addition  of  the 
LXX.  to  verse  8.  The  ancients  attached  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  fortunate  and  unfortunate  days,  and  Barak 
was  guided  by  a  prophetess,  not  by  idle  auguries. 

Is  not  the  Lord  gone  out  before  thee  P— "  Then 
shall  the  Lord  go  forth  and  fight  against  those  nationa, 
as  when  He  fought  in  the  day  of  battle  "  (Zech.  xiv.  3 ; 
comp.  Dent.  ix.  o). 

Went  down  f^om  monnt  Tabor.— As  he  had 
neither  cavalry  nor  chariots,  it  required  no  little  faith 
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and  ten  thousand  men  after  him. 
<^  And  *  the  Lord  discomfited  Sisera, 
and  all  his  chariots,  and  all  his  host, 
-with  the  edge  of  the  sword  before  Barak ; 
so  that  Sisera  lighted  down  off  his 
chariot,  and  fled  away  on  his  feet. 
t^^>  But  Barak  pursued  after  the  chariots, 
and  after  the  host,  unto  Harosheth  of 
the  Gentiles :  and  all  the  host  of  Sisera 
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fell  upon  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and 
there  was  not  ^  a  man  left. 

(i7>  Howbeit  Sisera  fled  away  on  his 
feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite :  for  there  was  peace  between 
Jabin  the  king  of  Hazor  and  the  house 
of  Heber  the  Kenite.  ^^^  And  Jael  went 
out  to  meet  Sisera,  and  said  unto  him. 
Turn  in,  my  lord,  turn  in  to  me;  fear 


in  Barak  to  abandon  his  strong  post  and  assume  the 
aggressiye  against  the  kind  d?  forces  which  struck 
most  terror  into  the  Israelites  (Heb.  xi.  32).  Hence  the 
emphatic  addition,  "  at  his  feet "  (Heb.,  and  see  ver.  10). 
If  the  beginning  of  the  battle  was  at  Taanach,  the 
Israelites  had  to  march  thirteen  miles  along  the  caravan 
road.  Probably  the  Ganaanites  watched  this  bold  and 
nnexpeeted  movement  with  as  much  astonishment  as 
tlie  hnge  Persian  host  saw  the  handful  of  Athenians 
charge  down  from  the  hill-sides  into  the  plain  of 
Marathon. 

0^  Discomfited.— The  same  word  as  in  Ex.  xiv.  24 ; 
Josh.  X.  10.  The  LXX.  exesteae,  and  the  Yulg.  per- 
terruit,  imply  the  element  of  immediate  Divine  aid  in 
the  battle. 

Sisera,  and  all  his  chariots.—"  Some  trust  in 
chariots  and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will  remember  the 
name  of  the  Lord  our  God*'  (Ps.  xx.  7 ;  comp.  Ps.  xxxiii. 
16, 17 ;  Prov.  xxi.  31). 

And  all  his  host.— "Do  unto  them  .  .  as  to 
6isera,  as  to  Jabin  at  the  brook  of  Kison,  which  perished 
at  Endor,  and  became  as  the  dung  of  the  eaith''  (Ps. 
IxxxiiL  9,  10).  Considering  the  allusion  to  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Kishon  and  the  storm  in  chap.  v.  20 — ^22,  it 
seems  probable  that  Josephus  is  following  a  correct 
Jewish  tradition  when  he  describes  the  battle  thus : — 
"  They  joined  battle,  and  as  the  ranks  closed  a  violent 
storm  came  on,  and  much  rain  and  hail ;  and  the  wind 
drove  the  rain  against  the  faces  of  the  Ganaanites, 
darkening  their  outlook,  so  that  their  archeries  and 
^eir  slings  were  rendered  useless,  and  their  heavy- 
armed  soldiers,  because  of  the  cold,  were  unable  to  use 
their  swords.  But  since  the  storm  was  behind  the 
Israelites,  it  caused  them  less  harm,  and  they  further 
took  courage  from  their  belief  in  God's  assistance,  so 
that,  driving  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  they  killed 
many  of  them,"  Ac.  {Anti.  r.  5,  §  4).  The  battle 
thus  closely  resembled  that  of  Timoleon  against  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  Crimessus  (Grote,  xi.  246),  and 
the  English  victory  at  Cre^y,  as  has  been  graphically 
described  by  Dean  Stanley  (Jew,  Church,  i.  329).  We 
may  add  that  similar  conditions  recurred  in  the  battle 
of  CannsB,  except  tliat  it  was  the  storm  of  dust  and  not 
of  rain  that  was  blown  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans  by 
the  Sciroeco  (Liv.  xxii.  46 ;  Pint.  Fah.  16). 

Sisera  lighted  down  off  his  chariot.— We 
find  an  Homeric  hero,  Idsus  {IL  v.  20),  doing  the 
same  thing.  On  this  the  frivolous  critic  Zoilus  made 
the  objection,  "  Why  did  he  not  fly  in  his  chariot  ?  " 
The  answer  is  the  same  as  here :  Sisera  would  have  far 
more  diance  of  escaping  into  concealment  if  he  left  the 
well-known  chariot  of  a  general.  Besides  this,  his 
chariot — like  those  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  Bed  Sea — 
was  probably  struggling  in  the  trampled  morass.  "  It 
was  left  to  rust  on  uie  banks  of  the  Kishon,  like 
Roderick's  on  the  shores  of  the  Guadclete  "  (Stanley). 

(16)  There  was  not  a  man  left.— The  massacre 
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in  aU  battles  in  which  the  fugitives  have  to  escape  over 
a  river  and  contend  with  a  storm  is  always  speciaUy 
fatal.  The  memory  of  this  terrible  carnage  was  pre- 
served for  years,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
the  soil  was  enriched  by  the  dead  bodies  (Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
10).  Similarly  at  Waterloo,  the  year  after  the  battle 
a  bkze  of  crimson  poppies  burst  out  over  the  plain,  and 
the  harvests  of  the  subsequent  years  were  specially 

rich. 

"  The  earth  is  coTered  thick  with  other  olajr, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  oover." 

The  scene  of  the  battle  of  Marins  at  Aqus  Sextiso 
was  long  called  Fourrwrea  (a  corruption  of  Gampi 
Putridi)  for  the  same  reason ;  and  the  site  of  Gannee 
is  still  known  as  Fezzo  di  Sangue, 

(17)  fled  away  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of  Jael. 
— ^In  a  different  direction  from  that  taken  by  his  army, 
which  fled  towards  Harosheth  (Kimchi).  The  ex. 
pression  is  probably  used  by  anticipation.  He  could 
hardly  have  meant  to  fly  to  «J  ael  rather  than  to  Heber, 
until  Jael  came  to  meet  him,  unless  there  are  circum- 
stances unknown  to  us.  Women  had  separate  tents 
(Gen.  xviii.  6),  and  these  were  regarded  as  inviolably 
secure.  He  thought  that  there  he  would  lie  unsus- 
pected till  the  pursuers  passed  (coinp.  Gen.  xxiv.  67). 
The  name  Jael  means  **  gazelle"  ^ike  Tabitha,  Dorcas), 
"  a  fit  name  for  a  Bedouin's  wiie— especially  for  one 
whose  family  had  come  from  the  rocks  of  Engedi,  the 
spring  of  the  wild  goat  or  chamois"  (Stanley). 

For  there  was  peaoe.— This  enabled  Sisera  boldly 
to  appeal  to  these  nomads  for  ddkheel — ^the  sacred 
duty  of  protection.  A  poor  strolling  Bedouin  tribe 
mi^ht  well  be  left  by  Jabin  to  its  natunl  independence ; 
tribute  can  only  be  secured  from  Fellahln — i.e.,  from 
settled  tribes.  Three  days  must  have  elapsed  since  the 
battle  before  it  would  be  possible  for  Sisera  to  fly  on 
foot  from  the  Kishon  to  "the  nomad's  terebinth." 
It  may  well  be  conceived  that  the  unfortunate  general 
arrived  there  in  miserable  plight— « starving andruined 
fugitive. 

(18)  Jael  went  out  to  meet  Sisera.— This  makes 
it  probable  that  her  design  was  already  formed,  unless 
we  suppose  that  Jael  as  a  chief tainess  was  placed  above 
the  ordinary  rules  which  regulate  the  conduct  of 
Griental  women.  As  nothing  is  said  of  Heber,  he  may 
have  been  absent,  or  he  may  have  kept  out  of  the  way 
in  order  to  further  his  wife's  designs. 

Turn  in  to  me.— Without  Uiat  special  invitation 
Sisera  would  not  have  ventured  to  viomte  every  law  of 
Oriental  propriety  by  entering  the  privileged  sanctuary 
of  the  harem. 

Fear  not.— Treachery  is  far  too  common  among 
Bedouin  tribes  to  render  the  exhortation  needless. 

She  covered  him  with  a  mantle. — ^Bather, 
with  the  tent-rug.  Evidently,  the  moment  he  was 
satisfied  that  her  intentions  were  honest  the  weary  and 
unfortunate  fugitive  flung  himself  down  on  the  ground. 
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not.  And  when  he  had  turned  in  unto 
her  into  the  tent,  she  covered  him  with 
a  ^mantle.  (^^  And  he  said  unto  her. 
Give  me,  I  praj  thee,  a  little  water  to 
drink  ;  for  I  am  thirsty.  And  she 
opened 'a  bottle  of  milk,  and  gave  him 
drink,  and  covered  him.  ^^>  Again  he 
said  unto  her,  Stand  in  the  door  of  the 
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tent,  and  it  shall  be,  when  an  j  man  doth 
come  and  enquire  of  thee,  and  saj.  Is 
there  anjpmn  here  P  that  thou  shalt  say. 
No.  (21)  Then  Jael  Heber's  wife  took  a 
nail  of  the  tent,  and  ^took  an  hammer  in 
her  hand,  and  went  softly  unto  him,  and 
smote  the  nail  into  his  temples,  and&s- 
tened  it  into  the  ground:  for  he  was 


or  on  a  divau,  to  sleep.  The  word  used  for  "  mantle  " 
—  semicah  (Vnlg.,  "pallio" ;  Luther, "  mit  einan  Man- 
tel'')—-oecxas  nowhere  else;  from  its  root  it  probably 
means  "  a  coverlet  *'  (LXX.,  epibolaion^  for  which  the 
Alexandrine  Codex  reads  derrhis,  "  a  skin  **).  A  lar^e 
"tent-mg"  of  goat's  hair  is  usually  a  pu^  of  the 
furniture  of  an  Arab  tent. 

(19)  G-ive  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water. — ^The 
request  was  natural  enough ;  but,  as  he  had  not  made 
it  at  first,  we  may  suspect  that  he  wanted  to  taste  food 
in  the  tent,  as  a  way  of  rendering  still  more  secure  the 
inviolable  laws  of  Eastern  hospitality.  Saladin  refuses 
to  let  fteginald  of  Ghatillon  drink  m  his  tent,  because 
he  means  to  kill  him. 

A  bottle  of  milk. — Bather,  the  skin  of  milk. 
The  word  "  bottle  "  means,  of  course,  a  leathern  bottle 
or  skin.  Josephus  says  that  the  milk  was  "already 
corrupted,"  i.e.,  that  it  was  butter-milk  (Antt,  v.  6,  §  5). 
This  is  quite  probable,  because  butter-milk  (Ubhan)  is 
a  common  drink  in  Arab  tents.  When  B.  Tanchum 
adds  that  butter-milk  inebriates,  and  Bashi  that  it  pro- 
duces deep  sleep,  and  that  it  was  her  object  to  stupefy 
him,  they  are  simply  giving  reins  to  their  imagina- 
tion. Josephus  says,  '*  He  drank  so  immoderately  that 
he  fell  asleep.''  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  she 
would  naturally  offer  him  wine;  but  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  even  "  must  **  or  "  unf ermented  wine  *' — 
much  less  fermented  wine,  which  requires  considerable 
art  to  make — ^would  have  been  found  in  those  poor 
tents ;  and,  further,  these  Kenites  may  have  been  ab- 
stainers  from  wine,  as  their  descendants  the  Bechabites 
were.    ( Jer.  xxxv.  2.) 

(20)  Stand. — The  imperative  here  used  has  the 
masculine,  not  the  feminine  termination,  but  probably 
only  because  it  is  used  generally. 

That  thou  shalt  say,  "No. — In  that  age,  and  among 
those  nations,  and  under  such  circumstances,  a  lie  would 
have  been  regarded  as  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable ; 
even  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  many  casuists 
declare  a  lie  for  self-preservation  to  be  venial,  though  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  millions  who,  without  con- 
demning such  a  falsehood  in  others,  would  suffer  any 
extremity  rather  than  be  guilty  of  it  themselves.  Under 
any  circumstances,  it  womd  lie  very  unfair  to  judge  by 
the  standard  of  Christianity  the  words  and  actions  of 
ignorant  nomads  and  idolatrous  Canaanites,  more  than 
a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Sisera  and  Jael  would 
have  acted,  without  the  faintest  sense  of  conscientious 
scruple,  on  the  heathen  advice  of  Darius — "  When  it  is 
necessary  to  lie,  lie  "  (Herod,  iii.  72). 

(21)  Then. — Many  commentators  have  ventured  to 
assume  that  at  this  instant  Jael  received  a  Divine 
intimation  of  what  she  was  to  do.  To  make  such  an 
assumption  as  a  wav  of  defending  an  act  of  assassina- 
tion peculiarly  terrible  and  peculiarly  treacherous  seems 
to  be  to  the  last  degree  unwarrantable.  If  any  readers 
choose  to  adopt  such  methods  for  themselves  they  ought 
not  to  attempt  the  enforcement  of  such  "  private 
interpretations"  on  others.    The  mind  which  is  unso- 


phisticated by  the  casuistry  of  exegesis  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  fair  estimate  of  Jael's 
conduct  without  resorting  to  dangerous  and  arbitrary 
interpolations  of  supposition  into  the  simple  Scripture 
narrative. 

Heber's  wife. — This  addition,  being  needless,  might 
be  regarded  as  emphatic,  and  as  involving  an  element 
of  condemnation  by  calling  prominent  attention  to  the 
"  peace  between  Jabin  and  the  house  of  Heber,"  which 
has  been  mentioned  where  last  his  name  occurs  (verse  17). 
It  is,  however,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  very  ancient 
and  inartificial  character  of  the  narrative. 

A  nail  of  the  tent. — ^Probably  one  of  the  gieat 
tent-^gs  used  to  fasten  down  the  cords  which  keep  the 
tent  in  its  place  (Ex.  xxvii.  19;  Is.  xxii.  23,  liv.  2, 
&c.).  Josephus  says  an  iron  nail,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  whether  it  was  of  iron  or  of  wood,  and  the 
LXX.,  by  rendering  it  pasealon  ("  a  wooden  plug  "), 
seem  to  have  understood  the  latter. 

An  hammer. — Bather,  the  ham/mer.  The  ponderous 
wooden  mallet  kept  in  every  tent  to  beat  down  the  cord- 
pegs.  The  word  is  Makkebeth,  from  which  is  derived 
the  word  Maecabee.  The  warrior-priests,  to  whom  that 
title  was  given,  were  the  "  hammers  "  of  their  enemies, 
and  Karl  received  the  title  of  Martel  for  a  similar 
reason. 

Went  softly  unto  him. — So  as  not  to  awake  him. 
The  description  of  Sisera's  murder  is  exceedingly 
graphic,  but  as  far  as  the  prose  account  of  it  is  con. 
cemed,  the  silence  as  to  any  condemnation  of  the  worst 
and  darkest  features  of  it  by  no  means  necessarily 
excludes  the  idea  of  the  most  complete  disapproval. 
The  method  of  the  narrative  is  the  same  as  that  found 
in  all  ancient  literature,  and  is  a  method  wholly  different 
from  that  of  the  modems,  which  abounds  in  subjective 
reflections.  Thus  Homer  sometimes  relates  an  atrocity 
without  a  word  of  censure,  and  sometimes  indicates 
disapproval  by  a  single  casual  adjective. 

Smote. — With  more  than  one  blow,  if  we  take  the 
poet's  account  (chap.  v.  26)  literally. 

Fastened  it  into  the  ground.  —  Bather,  it  ^the 
naO)  went  down  into  the  around.  The  verb  usea  is 
renaered  **  lighted  off''  in  cnap.  i.  14. 

For  he  was  flBusit  asleep  and  weary. — The 
versions  here  vary  considerably,  but  the  English  version 
seems  to  be  perfectly  correct.  The  verb  for  "  he  was 
fast  asleep  ''  is  the  same  as  in  the  forcible  metaphor  of 
Fs.  Ixxvi.  6 :  "  The  horse  and  chariot  are  ea^t  into  a 
deep  sleep."  The  description  of  his  one  spasm  of  agony 
is  given  in  chap.  v.  27.  There  is  no  authority  in  the 
original  for  the  gloss  found  in  some  MSS.of  the  LXX. : 
"j^d  he  was  convulsed  (aTco-trdpiircy)  between  her  knees, 
and  fainted  and  died."  The  words  here  used  are  only 
meant  to  account  for  his  not  being  awakened  by  the 
approach  or  preparations  of  Jael  (ICimchi),  unless  they 
involve  a  passing  touch  of  pity  or  disapproval.  Similarly 
it  was,  when  Holof ernes  was  "  fillea  with  wine,"  that 
Judith  **  approached  to  his  bed«  and  took  hold  of  the 
hair  of  his  head    .    .    and  smote  twice  upon  his  neck 
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fast  asleep  and  weary.  So  he  died. 
<ss)  And,  behold,  as  Barak  pursued  Sisera, 
Jael  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  said 
nnto  him,  Come,  and  I  will  shew  thee 
the  man  whom  thou  seekest.  And  when 
he  came  into  her  tenty  behold,  Sisera  lav 
dead,  and  the  nail  was  in  his  temples. 

^^  So  God  subdued  on  that  day  Jabin 
the  king  of  Canaan  before  the  children 


1  Hebb,  gotia  wtftf 
Olid  wcu  Jkord. 


of  Israel.  ^)  And  the  hand  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  ^  prospered,  and  prevailed 
against  Jabin  the  king  of  Canaan,  un- 
til they  had  destroy^  Jabin  king  of 
Canaan. 

CHAFTEE  v.— {!>  Then  sang  Deborah 
and  Barak  the  son  of  Abinoam  on  that 
day,  saying. 


with  all  her  might,  and  she  took  away  his  head  from 
him."    ( Judith  xiii.  2,  7,  8.) 

m  Behold,  Sisera  lay  dead.— Thus  the  rIotj, 
saeh  as  it  was,  of  having  slain  the  general  oi  the 
enemy  passed  to  a  woman  (verse  9).  The  scene  which 
thns  describes  the  nndaonted  murderess  standing  in  the 
tent  between  the  dead  and  the  living  chieftains — and 
glorying  in  the  decision  which  had  led  her  to  fling  to 
tiie  winds  evei^  rule  of  Eastern  morality  and  decorum 
— is  a  very  striking  one. 

(23)  So  Gk>d  subdued. — The  word  used  for  God  is 
here  Elohim,  while  Jehovah  occurs  through  the  rest  of 
the  narrative.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  formulate 
the  law  which  regulates  the  interchange  of  these  names. 
It  need  hardly  oe  added  that  this  attribution  of  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  to  Grod's  providence  and  aid  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  least  approval  of  the  false 
and  cruel  elements  which  stained  the  courage  and  faith 
of  JaeL  Though  God  overrules  even  criminal  acts  to 
the  fulfilment  m  His  own  purposes,  the  crimes  them- 
selves meet  with  their  own  just  condemnation  and 
retribution.  This  may  be  seen  decisively  in  the  case  of 
Jehu.  His  conduct,  like  that  of  Jael,  was  of  a  mixed 
character.  He  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Gi>d 
to  punish  and  overthrow  the  gpiilty  house  of  Ahab,  and 
in  carrying  out  this  Divine  commission,  he,  too,  showea 
daontl^sness  and  faith,  yet  his  atrocious  cmelW  is 
jnstlj  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  TOophet  (Hos. 
1.  4),  just  as  that  of  Baasha  had  been  (1  Kings  xvi.  7), 
though  he,  too,  was  an  instrument  of  Divine  retribution. 
To  explain  this  clause,  and  the  triumphal  cry  of  Deborah 
— ^"So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord*' — as  Bishojp 
Wordsworth  does,  to  mean  that  "  the  work  of  Jael  is 
represented  by  the  sacred  writer  as  the  work  of  Chd," 
is  to  claim  IMvine  sanction  for  a  wish  that  wicked  or 
hostile  powers  should  always  "  so  "  perish  by  cruel  and 
treacherous  assassination.  At  the  same  time,  Jael 
must  not  be  classed  with  women  actuated  only  by  a 
demoniacal  thirst  for  vengeance,  like  Griemhild,  in 
the  Niebelungen ;  or  even  with  Aretophila,  of  Gyrene, 
whom  Plutarch  so  emphatically  praises  (Cm  the 
Virtves  of  Women,  p.  19,  quoted  by  Gassel);  but  rather 
witii  women  like  Judith  in  ancient,  or  Gharlotte  Gorday 
in  modem  times,  who  regarded  themselves  as  the 
champions  of  a  great  and  g<x>d  cause. 

<M)  The  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel  pros- 
pered, and  prevailed. — ^Literally,  as  in  the  margin, 
Hie  hand  ....  going  went,  and  was  hard — i.e., 
'^  became  heavier  and  heavier  in  its  pressure."  The 
battk  of  the  Kishon  was  the  beginning  of  a  complete 
deKreranoe  of  Israel  from  the  jo&  of  the  Ganaanites. 

V. 

The  song  of  Deborah  is  one  of  the  grandest  outbursts 
of  impassioned  poetry  in  the  Bible.  It  is  a  song  of 
victory,  or  what  the  Greeks  would  have  called  an 
E^inieian  ode.    Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that 


it  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  Deborah,  but  must 
belong  to  a  later  age,  because  it  contains  certain  forms 
whtch  are  asserted  to  be  of  late  occurrence.  It  is  now, 
however,  generally  admitted  that  these  may  be  provin. 
cial  or  coUoquial  usages  of  great  antiquity,  though  they 
only  found  their  way  later  into  the  written  style. 
The  peculiar  splendour  and  intensity  of  the  poetic 
passion  which  breathes  throughout  the  ode,  the  archaic 
simplicity  of  its  structure,  and  the  fact  that  it  refers  to 
many  circumstances  not  preserved  in  the  parallel  prose 
narrative,  leave  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  its  perfect 
genuineness. 

It  has  been  arranged  in  various  ways;  but  the 
arrangement  adopted  by  Ewald  (which  may  be  seen  in 
Dean  Stanley's  Jewish  Church,  ii.  334),  with  some 
modifications,  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  It 
consists  there  of  a  prelude,  followed  by  three  miun 
sections,  each  divisible  into  three  unequnl  strophes,  and 
ended  by  a  triumphant  aspiration,  as  follows : — 

The  Prelude  (2, 3). 

I. 

The  Significance  of  the  Victory  (4 — 11). 
a.  Israel's  glorious  Redemption  of  old  (4 — 5). 
/5.  Israel's  recent  Degeneracy  (6 — 8). 
y.  The  Grisis  of  Dehverance  (9 — 11). 

n. 

Second  Prelude  (12). 
The  Muster  and  the  Battle  (13—21). 

a.  The  Gathering  of  the  Loyal  (1^3 — 15a). 
/3.  The  Malingerers  and  the  Brave  (156 — 18). 
7.  The  Victory  (19—22). 

in. 

The  Issues  of  the  Victory  (24—30). 

a.  The  Faithless  Gity  (23). 

/5.  The  Avenger  (24—27). 

y.  The  Mother's  JPmstrated  Hope  (28—30). 
The  Gry  of  Triumph  (31). 

Although  the  structure  of  the  ode  may  not  have  been 
intended  to  be  exactly  regular,  the  above  scheme  fairly 
represents  it.  It  is  characterised  throughout  by  an 
intense  and  scathing  irony  and  passion,  which  gains 
fresh  force  from  the  alliterative  form  in  which  it  re- 
sembles the  old  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  poems. 
There  are  similar  Epinician  odes  in  Exodus  (xv.),  Num- 
bers (xxi.  27—30),  Deuteronomy  (xxxii.),  1  Samuel 
(xviii.  7),  and  2  Samuel  (i.) ;  but  this  is  incomparably 
finer  than  any  of  those,  and  has  never  been  equallea, 
much  less  suipassed.  In  energy,  scorn,  and  pathos  it 
rises  immensely  above  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  "  Theban 
Eagle"  (Piudar),  whose  odes  were  regarded  as  un- 
eqmdled  in  Greek  poetry. 

(1)  Then  sang  Deborah.— She  was  a  prophetess, 
and  the  word  for  **  prophet,"  like  the  Latin  vcttee^  in- 
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<*)  Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the  avenging 
of  Israel,  when  the  people  wUlinglj  offered 
themselves,  ts;  Hear,  O  ye  kings ;  give 
ear,  O  ye  princes ;  I,  even  I,  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord  ;  I  will  sing  praise  to  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel. 

W  Lord,  ■  when  thou  wentest  out  of 
Seir,  when  thou  marchedst  out  of  the 
field  of  Edom,  the  earth  trembled,  and 


a  Dent  4. 11. 
6  Ps.  07.  s. 
1  Heh^JUnotd. 
e  Ex.  19. 1& 
delL&ffL 
6  ch.4.  la, 

S  Heb.,  wotters  of 
paths. 

8    Hcb.«    crooked 
way$. 


the  heavens  dropped,  the  clouds  also 
dropped  water.  t*>  *  The  mountains 
^  melted  from  before  the  Lord,  even  ^that 
Sinai  from  before  the  Lord  God  of  Is- 
rael. 

(^^In  the  days  of'Shamgar  the  son 
of  Anath,  in  the  days  of'Jael,  the 
highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the 
2  travellers    walked    through  '  byways. 


Yolved  gUis  which  were  closely  allied  to  those  of  the 
poet. 

And  Barak.— Doubtless  Deborah  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  song,  as  is  implied  by  the  singular  yerb 
(ver.  3) ;  but  no  doubt  Barak  joined  in  antipdon  when 
it  was  sung,  just  as  Moses,  at  the  head  of  the  warriors, 
and  Miriam,  at  the  head  of  the  women,  sang  the  song 
of  Moses,  in  Ex.  xv.  As  the  English  version  requires 
some  correction,  I  have  appended  a  translation  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  running  commeutar^r. 

(2)  For  the  avenging  of  Israel.— The  Hebrew 
word  peraoth  cannot  have  this  meaning,  though  it  is 
found  m  the  Syriac  and  implied  by  the  Uhaldee.  The 
word  only  occurs  in  Deut.  xxxii.  42,  and  there,  as  here, 
implies  the  notion  of  leading ;  so  that  the  LXX.  are 
doubtless  right  in  rendering  it,  "  In  the  leading  of  the 
leaders  of  Israel."  God  is  praised  because  both  leaders 
and  people  (verses  9, 13)  did  their  duty.  Peraoth  is  de- 
rived from  perang,  "nair";  and  whether  the  notion 
which  it  involves  is  that  of  comati,  "nobles,  who  wear 
long  hair"  (comp.  Homer's  "  long-haired  Greeks,"  and 
Tennyson's  "  his  beard  a  yard  before  him,  and  his 
hair  a  yard  behind  "),  or  "  hairy  champions,"  or  tlie 
hair  of  warriors  streaming  behind  them  as  they  rode  to 
battle  ("His  beard  and  hoary  hair  streamed  like  a 
meteor  to  the  troubled  air  " :  Gray),  leadership  seems 
to  be  the  notion  involved. 

When  the  people  willingly  offered  them- 
selves.— Comp.  Ps.  ex.  3 :  "  Thy  people  shall  be  willing 
in  the  day  of  thy  power." 

(3)  Hear,  O  ye  kings.— There  were  no  kings  or 
princes  in  Israel,  but  the  appeal  is  to  the  "  kings  of 
the  earth,"  as  in  Ps.  iL  10 ;  for  which  reason  the  CXX. 
render  "  princes  "  by  satraps.  The  Ghaldee  refers  it  to 
the  kings  allied  with  Jabin. 

W  Iiord,  when  thou  wentest  out  of  Seir.— 
See  Ps.  kviii.  7—9 ;  Hab.  iii.  3—12.  The  majority  of 
commentators,  both  ancient  and  modem,  suppose  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law  on  Sinai, 
as  described  in  Ex.  xix.  16 — 18,  Deut.  xxxiii.  3.  But 
the  mention  of  Seir  and  Edom  seems  to  show  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  and,  indeed,  the  imagery  is  different, 
and  the  context  requires  a  more  pertinent  allusion.  If 
the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  fiery  law  are  alluded 
to,  we  can  only  suppose  that  a  contrast  is  intended 
between  the  glory  which  Israel  derived  from  that  reve- 
lation and  their  recent  abject  condition ;  but  the  train 
of  thought  is  clearer  if  we  explain  the  allusion  of  the 
march  of  Israel  from  Kadesh  J^amea  to  their  first  great 
conquest  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  This  march  seems 
to  have  been  sigpalised,  and  the  battles  of  Israel  aided, 
by  the  same  majestic  natural  phenomena  as  those  which 
had  helped  them  to  defeat  Sisera,  as  though  Jehovah 
Himself  were  the  leader  of  their  vanguard.  Though  the 
earthquakes  and  rains  which  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion upon  them  are  not  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  the 


memory  of  the  circumstances  is  preserved  in  these  three 
passages. 

(5)  Melted. — ^Literally,  flowed  away — a  powerful 
poetic  image.  (Comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  19,  Ldv.  3 ;  Ps.  xcvii. 
5—**  melted  like  wax.  ) 

Even  that  Sinai.— Bather,  even  this  Sinai,  as 
though  Deborah  actually  saw  the  sacred  mountain 
before  her.  The  boldness  of  the  expression  leaves  no 
difficulty  in  supposii^  the  meaning  to  be  that "  even  as 
Sinai  was  moved  "  (Ps.  Ixviii.  8),  so  the  mountains  of 
Edom  seemed  to  melt  away  before  the  march  of 
Jehovah  and  the  banners  of  Israel. 

(0)  In  the  days  of  Shamgar.— In  this  and  the  two 
next  verses  is  described  the  misery  and  dejection  of 
Israel ;  and  the  names  of  Shamgar  and  Jael  are  men- 
tioned to  enhance  the  glory  of  Deborah,  by  showing 
that  even  the  presence  among  the  Israelites  of  two  such 
heroic  souls  as  Shamgar  and  Jael  was  unavailing  to 
deliver  them  until  Deborah  arose.  That  Shamgar  is 
thus  (apparently)  alluded  to  as  a  contemporary  of  Jael 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  chronology ;  for  it  at 
least  shows  that  simultaneous  struggles  may  have  been 
going  on  against  the  Philistines  in  the  south  and  the 
Canaanit«s  in  the  north. 

In  the  days  of  Jael. — ^It  has  been  thought  so 
strange  that  Deborah  should  mention  the  name  of  the 
Bedouin  chief  tainess  as  marking  the  epoch,  that  some 
have  supposed  "  Jael "  to  be  the  name  of  some  unknown 
judge;  and  some  have  even  proposed  to  read  Jair. 
Others  render  it  "  the  helper,"  and  appose  ihxt  Ehud, 
or  Shamgar,  is  referred  to.  But  (1)  Jael  is  essentially 
a  woman^s  name  (see  chap.  iv.  17 ;  Prov.  v.  19} ;  (2)  die  is 
mentioned  prominently  iu  this  very  song  as  having  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  victory  of  Israel ;  and  (3) 
she  may  have  been — and  various  incidents  in  the  history 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  she  was — a  woman  of  great  im- 
portance and  influence,  even  independently  of  her 
murder  of  Sisera. 

The  highways  were  unoccupied.— Literally, 
h^t  holiday.  This  had  been  foretold  in  Lev.  xxvi. 
2^.  The  grass  grew  on  them;  there  was  no  one  to 
occupy  them.  "The  highways  lie  waste,  the  way- 
faring man  ceaseth"  (Is.  xxxiii.  8).  "The  land  was 
desolate  aft«r  them,  that  no  man  passed  through  nor 
returned"  (Zech.  vii.  14).  (Comp.  2  Chron.  xv.  5;  Lam. 
i.  4,  iv.  18.) 

Travellers. — ^Literally,  as  in  the  margin,  walkers  of 
paths.  Those  of  the  unhappy  conquered  race  whose 
necessities  obliged  them  to  journey  from  one  place  to 
another  could  only  slink  along,  unobserved,  by  twisted 
— i,e,,  tortuous,  devious — bye-lanes.  A  traveller  in 
America  was  reminded  of  this  verse  when  he  saw  the 
neutral  ground  in  1780,  with  "houses  plund^^  and 
dismantled,  enclosures  broken  down,  cattle  carried 
away,  fields  lying  waste,  the  roads  grass-grown,  the 
country  mournful,  solitary,  silent." — (Washington 
Irving  s  "  Life  of  Washington,"  ch.  cxxxviL) 
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^  The  inhahitants  of  the  villages  ceased, 
they  ceased  in  Israel,  until  that  I  De- 
borah arose,  that  I  arose  a  mother  in 
Israel.  ^^  Thej  chose  new  gods ;  then 
was  war  in  the  gates :  was  there  a  shield 
or  spear  seen  among  forty  thousand  in 
Israel  9  <^)  My  heart  is  toward  the 
governors  of  Israel,  that  offered  them- 


l  Or.  MtdUatt. 


i  Hcb..  tigkUow- 
nesgea  of  the 
LORD. 


selves  willingly  among  the  people.    Bless 
ye  the  Lord. 

(10)  1  Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses, 
ye  that  sit  in  judgment,  and  walk  by  the 
way.  <^^)  They  thai  are  delivered  from 
the  noise  of  archers  in  the  places  of 
drawing  water,  there  shall  they  rehearse 
the  'righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  even  the 


(7)  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased.— 
The  one  Hebrew  word  for  "the  inhabitants  of  the 
villageB  "  IS  perdzSn.  The  rendering  of  oar  version  is 
supported  by  the  Ohaldee,  and  by  the  meaning  of  the 
analogous  words  in  Dent.  iii.  5, 1  Sam.  vi.  18,  Sue.  But 
this  cannot  be  the  meaning  in  verse  11 ;  and  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  LXX.  (Cod.  B)  is  right  in 
rendenng  it  "princes"  (dunaioi;  Yolgate,  fortes), 
though  the  difficulty  of  the  word  is  shown  by  its  beixig 
mmply  transliterated  (phraton)  in  the  Alexandrine  Mo. 
The  meaning  probably  is  *'  warlike  chiefs  **  (comp.  Hab. 
iii .  14).    Luther  rendiers  it  *' peasants^" 

A  mother  in  Israel. — Jror  this  metaphor,  comp. 
2  Sam.  zx.  19 ;  Job  zzix.  16 ;  Gen.  xlv.  8. 

(8)  They  chose  new  gods.— The  Chaldee  and  the 
LXX.  a^nee  in  this  interpretation,  which  is  strongly 
sumwrt^  by  Deut.  xzzii.  16,  17.  The  Syriao  and 
Vulgate  render  it  "  Qod  chose  new  things/'  or  "  wars" 
(nova  beUa  elegit  Dominus,  Yulg.);  but  this  gives  a 
poorer  sense,  and  is  open  to  the  objection  that  Jehovah, 
not  Elohvtn,  is  used  throughout  the  rest  of  the  song. 
It  aUudes  to  the  idoktry  (Jer.  ii.  11)  which  brought 
the  retribution  described  in  the  next  clause.  EwiJd 
and  his  pupil,  Bertheau,  render  **  gods ''  (Elohim)  by 
"judges;"  out  this  is  very  doubtful,  though  the  word 
has  that  meaning  in  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii  7,  8. 

Then  was  war  in  the  gates.— The  Canaanites 
drove  the  Israelites  from  the  city  gates,  where  judg- 
ments were  given,  and  expelled  them  from  their  towns ; 
so  the  Targum  explains  it  to  mean,  "  the  storming  of 
gates,"  ana  so  too  Babbi  Tanchum.  One  MS.  of  the 
LXX.  and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  have  the 
strange  rendering,  "  they  chose  new  gods  Uke  barley 
bread,*'  which  Theodoret  explains  to  mean,  "  as  though 
after  eating  wheaten  bread,  men  would  voluntarily 
descend  to  coarse  barley  brend  **;  but  this  is  only  due 
to  an  inferior  reading. 

Was  there  a  shield  or  spear.— This  is  usually, 
and  not  unnaturally,  explained  to  mean  that  tiiere  had 
been  a  general  disa^rmament  (comp.  chap.  iii.  31;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  19) ;  we  must  then  assume  tnat  the  Israelites  had 
only  bows,  slings,  and  swords.  But  (1)  there  is  no 
indication  whatever  (but  rather  the  reverse,  chap.  iv.  15) 
Uiat  Barak's  army — which,  moreover,  consisted  of 
10,000,  not  40,000 — ^was  unarmed ;  and  (2)  the  context 
seems  to  favour  the  meaning  that,  in  spite  of  these 
degradations,  theie  was  not  a  warrior  in  all  Israel  who 
dared  to  put  on  his  armour. 

Among  forty  thousand.- Even  if  the  number  is 
meant  as  a  round  or  general  number,  it  is  remarkable. 
It  is  true  that  though  Barak  only  had  10,000  men  with 
him,  the  contingents  of  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and 
Manasseh  are  not  counted ;  but  even  then  the  number 
shows  that  Israel  was  weakened  and  disunited,  for  the 
Transjordanic  tribes  alone  had  sent  40,000  men  to  help 
Joshua  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  iv.  13). 

(9>  My  heart  is  toward  the  governors  of 
XnraeL — The  fact  that  even  in  this  extremity  Israel 
had  men  (literally,  law-givere)  who  were  willing  to 


brave  any  dauger  to  rescue  their  people  fills  Deborah 
with  gratitude  to  them  and  to  God. 

Among  the  people.— When  the  leaders  moved, 
the  people  moved  with  them. 

(10)  Speak.- Bather,  Think  of  it,  or,  perhaps, 
"  Meditate  the  song."  It  is  placed  in  the  original  in 
far  more  forcible  position  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

Ye  that  ride  on  white  asses.— That  is,  nobles  and 
wealthy  (chaps,  x.  4.  xii.  14).  The  word  can  hardly  mean 
"  white,"  because  there  are  no  such  things  as  white 
asses.  It  means  rather  "  bright-coloured  "  (Ezek.  xxviL 
^3))  "glossy-skinned,*'  or  ** dappled"  (euper  nitentes 
aeinoe,  Yulg.).  These  were  the  more  valuable  sort  of 
asses,  and  were  used  by  the  rich  and  great  It  is  only 
because  this  was  not  understood  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  who  despised  the  ass,  that  the  LXX.  and 
Jose^hus  so  often  disguise  the  word  in  writing  for 
Gentiles,  using  polon,  "steed,*'  or  the  general  word 
hupozugion,  ''beast  of  burden,"  instead.  No  incident 
was  more  derided  among  the  Gentiles  than  the  riding  to 
Zion  of  her  king,  **  meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ass"  (Zech. 
ix.  9),  (see  the  I^e  of  Christ,  ii.  197).  Here  though  the 
Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX  has  "  on  female  asses 
of  the  South  " — i.e.,  of  Ethiopia — we  find  in  other  MSS. 
"  on  beasts  of  burden." 

Ye  that  sit  in  judgment.— Bather,  ye  that  eit 
on  rich  divans,  though  our  version  follows  the  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  LXX.,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  Vulgate.  The 
Hebrew  is,  '*  ye  that  sit  on  middin,"  and  some  Jews 
understood  it  to  mean  "  at  Middin  " — i.e.,  ye  inhabitants 
of  the  town  Middin  (which  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  61, 
and  which  the^  suppose  may  have  been  peculiarly 
oppressed  and  msulted  by  the  enemy).  Others,  again, 
suppose  that  middin  is  saddle-clotiis  (comp.  Matt. 
XXI.  7).  The  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.  has  epi 
lampenon — i.e.,  on  sedans  or  covered  chariots.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  means  '*  bright  carpets" 
(compare  mad  in  Fs.  cix.  18). 

And  walk  by  the  way.— Bather,  ye  that  walk 
in  the  way.  Deborah  appeals  (1)  to  the  w«dthy,  riding 
through  the  safe  highways :  (2)  to  those  of  all  classes  who 
now  sit  at  ease  on  aivans,  bright  with  carpets,  of  which 
Easterns  are  so  fond :  and  (3)  to  foot-passengers  in  the 
ordinary  life — ^to  join  in  the  thought  and  wmg^  of  praise. 
On  the  phrases  "  sitting  at  home  ^  and  '*  wal£ng  on  the 
roads  "  to  describe  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  see 
Deut.  vi.  7 :  "  When  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way." 

(U)  They  that  are  delivered  firom  the  noise 
of  archers  in  the  places  of  drawing  water.— 
This  is  usually  explained  to  mean  that  in  the  time  of 
oppression  the  shepherds  and  the  women  could  not  go 
to  the  wells  to  draw  water  without  being  disturbed  by 
the  enemy's  archers ;  and  the  construction  in  that  case 
is  changed  in  the  middle  of  the  verse,  to  remind  them 
that  they  can  now  sing  Gk)d's  praises  b^  the  safe  well- 
sides.  The  meaning  is  highlj  uncertam.  The  "  they 
that  are  delivered"  is  a  conjectural  addition  of  our 
version.     The  Hebrew  only  has  "from  the  noise." 
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JUDGES,  V. 


qfD^xmih  and  Barak, 


righteous  acts  toward  the  inhabitants  of 
Ink  villages  in  Israel:  then  shall  the 
people  of  the  Lord  go  down  to  the  gates. 
(^)  Awake,  awake,  Deborah :  awake, 
awake,  utter  a  song :  arise,  Barak,  and 
lead  thy  captivity  captive,  thou  son  of 
Abinoam.  <^^>  Then  he  made  him  that 
remaineth  have  dominion  over  the 
nobles    among  the  people :  the   Lord 


1  Heb..  draw  wtth 
the  pen,  dte. 


made    me    have    dominion    over    the 
mightv. 

(1*)  Out  of  Ephraim  was  there  a  root  of 
them  against  Amalek ;  after  thee,  Ben- 
jamin, among  thy  people ;  out  of  Machir 
came  down  governors,  and  out  of  Zebu- 
lun  they  that  ^  handle  the  pen  of  the 
writer.  <^>  And  the  princes  of  Issachar 
were  with  Deborah ;  even  Issachar,  and 


The  Ynlgate  renders  it,  **  where  the  chariots  clashed 
together,  and  the  armj  of  the  enemv  was  strangled." 
The  LXX.  (some  MSS.)  connect  the  clause  with  the  last 
verse:  "Siny,"  or  "teQ  it  from  (i.e.  by)  the  voice  of 
those  who  strike  np  their  tnnes  in  the  midst  of  the  water- 
drawers."  The  Ghaldee  is  here  utterly  vag^.  Ewald 
renders  it,  "  from  the  shoutings  of  tne  spoil-dividers 
between  the  water-troughs."  Amid  these  uncertainties 
we  have  nothing  better  to  offer  than  the  conjecture  of 
our  translators. 

Righteous  acts. — ^Where  these  words  first  occur, 
the  Hebrew  is  Tndkoth;  but  in  the  second  re- 
currence of  the  English  words,  **  even  the  righteous 
acts  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages" — ^m  which 
they  are  guided  by  the  Chaldee  Targum — ^we  have  only 
the  Hebrew  words,  Tsidkdth  pirzano.  Here,  as  in 
verse  7,  the  versions  were  perplexed  by  the  word 
perdzon;  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
meaning  is  either  **  the  righteous  acts  of  his  govern- 
ance  in  Israel"  (Ewald),  or  "towards  the  leaders  in 
Israel "  (Bosenmiiller,  &c.). 

Then  shall  the  people  of  the  Lord  go  down 
to  the  gates. — ^After  singing  the  just  deeds  of  Grod, 
they  resumed  their  usual  pursuits,  unabashed  and  un- 
terrified. 

(12)  Awake,  awake,  Deborah.— The  prophetess 
rouses  herself  in  this  verse — ^which  forms  an  intro- 
duction to  the  second  section  of  the  song — ^to  describe 
the  loyalty  of  the  tribes  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
victory. 

Lead  thy  captivity  captive.— Lead  in  triumph 
thy  laag  train  of  captives.  For  the  expression,  comp. 
Rev.  xiii.  10. 

as)  Then  he  made  him  that  remaineth  have 
dominion. — The  translation,  reading,  and  punctuation 
of  this  verse  is  uncertain.  The  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
vary,  and  the  Ynlgate  merely  nyes  a  paraphrase. 
The  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LX^.  may  Be  correct : 
"Then  descended  a  remnant  against  the  mighty." 
Ewald  renders  it,  "  Then  descended  a  remnant  of  the 
nobles  of  the  people."  They  were  only  "  a  remnant," 
because  at  least  six  of  the  tribes — Judah,  Simeon,  Dan, 
Asher,  Reuben,  Grad— held  aloof. 

The  Lord  made  me  have  dominion  over 
the  mighty. — Rather,  Jehovah  descended  to  me 
among  the  heroes.  The  LXX.  (God.  B)  and  others 
connect  *'  people "  with  this  clause :  '*  The  people  of 
Jehovah  descended,"  &c.,  and  perhaps  correctly. 

{14)  Out  of  Ephraim  was  there  a  root  of  them 
against  Amalek.— The  LXX.  and  Yulgate  render 
it,  "  Ephraim  uprooted  them  in  Amalek."  But  the 
meaning  seems  to  be,  "  Out  of  Ephraim  (came  down  to 
the  battle)  those  whose  root  is  in  Amalek,"  or,  "  among 
the  Amalekites."  Ephraim  had  firmly  rooted  himsefi 
(comp.  Is.  xxvii.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  10)  in  the  country  which 
had  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Amalekites.  (See 
chap.  zii.  15.) 
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After  thee,  Bexijamin,  among  thy  people.— 

Ephrum  is  here  addressed  by  a  sudden  change  of 
person  (comp.  Is.  i.  29,  xlii.  20,  &e.).  After  thee, 
O  Ephraim,  came  down  Beniamin,  minjgled  with  thy 
people.  The  forces  of  "little  Benjamin"  are  over- 
shadowed by,  and  almost  lost  in,  the  crowded  ranks  of 
its  powerful  nei^hbour-tribe.  In  after  days  Benjamin 
clung  to  the  skirts  of  Judah,  but  at  this  period  his 
fortunes  were  more  allied  with  those  of  Ephrainu 
"  After  thee,  Beniamin,"  seems  to  have  become  Oger- 
hape  from  this  allusion)  a  war-cry  of  the  tribe  (Hos. 
V.8). 

Out  of  Maohir  oame  down  governors.— 
Machir  was  the  only  son  of  Manasseh  (Gen.  L  23 ;  Num. 
xxvii.  1),  and  is  here  used  for  the  Western  Manaaaites 
(Josh.  xvii.  5).  The  Eastern  half -tribe,  no  doubt,  held 
aloof  with  Gad  and  Beuben.  The  silence  respecting 
Judah  is  remarkable.  We  may  conjecture  that  Judan 
and  Simeon  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  keeping  off 
the  Philistines,  or  that,  having  secured  their  own 
territory,  they  remained  in  selfish  isolation.  The  word 
rendered  "governors"  (LXX.,  *' searchers  out";  Vul- 
gate, "  princes  ")  is  more  strictly  "  law-givers"  (Sym- 
machus,  entassontea). 

They  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.— 
Literally,  they  who  draw  wUh  the  staff  (shebei)  of 
the  scriie  {sopher),  Sopher  may  mean  scribe  (literally. 
**  one  who  counts  "),  and  the  verb  rendered  "  handle  "  is, 
literally,  **  draw; "  but  shihet  can  hardly  mean  "  pen  "; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  say  of  what  apecial  use  "  the  pen  of  the 
writer  "  would  be  in  the  gathering  of  clans  to  battle ; 
nor  have  we  the  faintest  indication  that  Zebulon  had 
any  literary  pre-eminence.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  meaning  is,  "  They  who  lead  (so  in  Latin, 
traho  sometimes  has  the  meaning  of  duco)  with  the 
staff  of  the  marshal."  The  sopher  is  the  officer  (2  Kings 
XXV.  19)  who  musters,  and  therefore  naturally  counts 
and  enrols,  the  host  (Jer.  lii.  25),  and  the  sttdt  is  his 
natural  "  rod  of  power,"  or  ensign  of  office;  just  as  it 
was  {vitis,  Flin.,  H.  K  xiv.  1,  §  ^  of  Roman  centurions 
(Yulgate,  De  Zebrdon  qui  exercUum  ducerent  ad  6el- 
landum). 

m  And  the  prinees  of  Issachar.— The  ordinary 
reading  of  tiie  Hebrew  gives  the  meaning,  "  And  my 
princes  in  Issachar  (came  down  to  battle)  with  Debo- 
rah." If  tUs  be  the  right  reading,  Deborah  caUs  them 
"  my  princes  "  with  a  touch  of  pride,  and  hence  some 
have  assumed  that  she  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
not  to  that  of  Ephndm.    But  a  very  slight  change 

S'ves  the  meaning  of  "  the  princes  in  Issachar." 
eborah  did  not  take  actual  part  in  the  battle,  like 
Boadicea  or  Joan  of  Arc,  but  seems  to  have  been  close 
at  hand,  in  the  rear,  to  encourage  the  combatants,  as 
the  ancient  British  and  German  women  used  to  do,  and 
as  Arab  women  do  to  this  day. 

Even  Issaohar,  and  also  Barak:  he  was  sent 
on  foot  into  the  valley  .—Bather,  even  Issachar^ 
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JUDGES,  V 


qf  DeboraJi  and  Barak. 


also  Barak:  he  was  sent  on ^ foot  into 
the  yalley.  ^For  the  divisions  of  Beuben 
there  were  great 'thoughts  of  heart, 
as)  Whj  abodest  thou  among  the  sheep- 
folds,  to  hear  the  bleatings  of  the  flocks  9 
^For  the  divisions  of  Beuben  there  were 
great  searchings  of  heart.  ^^^^  Gilead 
abode  be  jond  Jordan :  and  why  did  Dan 
remain  in  ships?  Asher  continued  on  the 


1  Htfb..*i«/Mt 
S  Or,   Tn  th« 


tiOlM. 


impm- 


4  Or,  Jfi. 

5  Or.  port. 

6  Or.  erMte. 

7  Heb..  «aepoMd  to 
rvprooc*. 

Is  Heb.,jNitlU. 


^  sea  shore,  and  abode  in  his  ^  breaches. 
<^>  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  a  people 
^Aa^  7 jeoparded  their  lives  unto  the 
death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

(^)  The  kings  came  and  fought,  then 
fought  the  kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanach 
by  the  waters  of  Megiddo ;  they  took  no 
gain  of  money.  ^^>  They  fought  from 
heaven ;  the    stars    in    their  ^  courses 


ae  well  ob  Barak,  rushed  down  at  his  feet  (i.6.,  after 
Barak)  into  the  plain  (emeh)"  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
TBne  does  not  ena  here,  for  the  next  danae  Deg^ins  the 
descriptioii  of  "  the  malingerers,"  whose  cowardice  or 
selBshneas  is  trinmphantly  contrasted  with  the  heroic 
daring  of  Zebnlon  and  Naphtali  in  verse  18. 
For  the  diTisionB  of  JEtouben  there  were  great 


thoughts  of  heart.~The  word  for  "  divisions'*  (pelo- 
goth)  mi^ht  mean " familias "  or  "  clans," as  the  LaX., 
or  "  factions,"  as  the  Yulgate  seems  to  have  understood 
it;  but  it  almost  certainly  means  streams,  as  in  Job 
zx.  17  (margin,  "  streaming  brooks "),  where  alone  it 
recurs.  The  allnsion  is  to  the  Jabbok  and  its  nnme- 
rons  affinents.  *'  Thoughts  of  heart "  onlv  occurs  else- 
where in  Is.  xiL  1,  where  it  is  rendered  "  aecrees,"  with 
the  epithet  "  empty,"  or  "  vain."  Possibly,  therefore, 
an  ironic  contrast  is  intended  between  the  mi^nanimous 
"  decisions  "  (ehikekev  lebh)  at  Beuben  and  his  evanes- 
cent "  projects"  (chiierey  lebh).  The  play  of  words  is 
almost  certainly  contemptuous,  and  there  may  be  some 
lurking  scorn  in  the  word  pelagoth  to  imply  either 
"  rivers  "  or  "  factions."  Beuben  debated  and  stayed 
at  home  on  frivolous  pretences,  as  Sparta  did  in  the 
days  of  Marathon.  But  even  then  the  sting  of  the 
reproach  lies  in  the  taunting  question  of  the  next  verse. 

(16)  Sheepfolds.— Literally,  hurdles  {mishpethavm), 
ihe  dual  form  being  due  to  some  method  of  their 
oonstruetion.  Hence  the  Yulgate  renders,  inter  ditos 
terminos. 

The  bleatings  of  the  flooks.— Bather,  the  sounds 
of  shepherd^  fiuies  or  pastoral  pipings  ("  Shepherds 
delighting  in  syrinx-pipes,"  Horn.,  II. zviii.  525).  There 
18  a  contrast  lletween  these  peaceful  flutings  and  the 
battle-homs  to  which  they  ought  to  have  been  listening. 
It  is  as  though  Deborah  would  say  to  Beuben— 

** Soand,  sound  the  olarion,  shrill  the  fife; 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  slorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name." 

For  the  divisions.— It  should  be,  as  before,  "  By 
tito  streams  of  Beuben." 

Searchings  of  heart. — Beuben  sent  magnanimous 
debates  and  promises,  but  they  only  ended  in  sloth  and 
vacillation.    Thev  decided  to  go,  and-Hstayed  at  home. 

(17)  Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan.— Gilead  was 
the  son  of  Macfair,  and  g^randson  of  Manasseh.  The 
name  is  here  probably  meant  to  include  Gad,  as  well  as 
the  half -tribe  of  Manasseh.  l!he  word  "  abode  "  means 
"  stayed  quietly  "  (Ps.  xvi.  9),  and  is  rendered  quiesee- 
bat  in  the  Yulgate. 

Why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships?— The  sudden 
question  is  very  pictures<}ue.  The  other  rendering, 
'*  Whv  did  Dan  fear  the  ships  (of  the  enemy)  P  "  is  un- 
tenable. The  possession  of  Joppa,  one  of  the  few  sea- 
ports of  Palestine,  naturally  influenced  the  pursuits  of 
the  tribe  (Josh.  xu.  46 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  16 ;  £zr.  ui.  7) ;  but 
whether  they  are  here  reproached  for  absorption  in 
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commerce,  or  for  cowardice  in  taking  refuge  in  their 
ships,  is  uncertain.  The  word  rendered  "remain" 
often  involves  a  notion  of  "  alarm "  (Dent,  xzxii.  27). 
If  the  Danite  migration  (chap,  zviii.)  had  by  this  time 
occurred,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  not 
have  rendered  some  assistance  to  the  revolt  of  tiie 
northern  tribes.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  here  alluded 
to  shows  the  extremely  early  date  at  which  this  narra- 
tive must  be  placed. 

Asher  continued  on  the  sea  shore.— Asher  was 
the  other  gpreat  maritime  tribe  (Josh.  xix.  28,  29).  The 
word  "  continued  "  is,  literally,  "  sat." 

Abode  in  his  breaohes.~The  word  rendered 
"  breaches  "  is,  literally,  "  clefts,"  or  "  fissures."  The 
Chaldee  curiously  paraphrases  it  by  "rebuilt  and 
dwelt  in  the  cities  which  the  Gentiles  destroyed."  Le 
Clerc  renders  it,  "  Sits  in  his  precipitous  rocks,"  re- 
ferring it  to  that  part  of  the  coast  known  as  "the 
Ladder  of  Tyre ; "  and  this  is  perhaps  meant  by  the 
diakopas  of  the  LXX.  (Cod.  Alex.).  The  Yulgate 
renders,  in  portihus.  Probably  the  "  creeks  "  of  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles  is  the  correct  rendering. 

08)  Jeoparded  their  lives.— Comp.  chap.  ix.  7 ; 
Is.  liii.  12.  The  courage  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali 
is  contrasted  with  the  empty  debates  of  Iteubeu,  the 
sloth  of  Gilead,  the  cowaidly  selfishness  of  Dan  and 
Asher. 

In  the  high  places  of  the  field.— That  is,  on 
Mount  Tabor.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  Meroms; 
hence  the  Yulgate  has  in  regions  Merome.  (Gomp. 
Josh.  xi.  5,  7.) 

(1»)  The  kings.— Oomp.  Josh.  xi.  1.  Jabin  did  not 
stand  alone. 

In  Taanach.— See  chap.  i.  27.  The  word  means 
**  sandy  soil" 

By  the  waters  of  Megiddo.— The  affluents  of 
the  Kishon,  or  the  swollen  waves  of  the  river  itself. 
There  is  a  copious  spring  at  L^un,  the  ancient  Me- 
^ddo,  which  in  rainy  seasons  rapidly  turns  the  plain 
mto  a  morass  (Thomson's  Land  and  Booh,  ch.  xxix.). 

They  took  no  gain  of  money.— Literally,  frag, 
ment  of  silver  they  did  not  take.  They  had  doubtless 
hoped,  if  not  for  much  actual  spoil,  at  feast  for  ransom 
from  the  numerous  captives  midb  they  expected  to 
win,  or  from  the  gain  derived  by  selling  them  into 
slavery. 

(20)  They  fought  fipom  heaven.— The  "  they  "  is 
impersonal — ^the  powers  above.  (Gomp.  Luke  xii.  20, 
Greek,  and  for  the  fact,  iv.  22.) 

The  stars  in  their  courses.— This  is  probably  a 
general  reference  to  the  providential  storms  which  had 
secured  the  victory  to  Israel.  To  understand  the 
"  stars  "  as  meaning  "  angels  "  is  a  mistaken  inference 
from  Job  xxxviii.  7.  There  is  a  striking  parallel  in 
Claudian's  poem  on  the  Consulship  of  Hononus : — 

"  Oh  niminm  dilecte  Deo,  cni  milltat  aether 
£t  ooDjurati  veniunt  ad  clasBica  venti." 
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ofDfhoTolh  and  Barak 


fought  against  Sisera.  ^^^^  The  river  of 
Kishon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient 
river,  the  river  Kishon.  O  my  soul, 
thou  hast  trodden  down  si^ngth. 
(22)  Then  were  the  horsehoof  s  broken  by 
the  means  of  ^  the  pransings,  the  prans- 
ings  of  their  mighty  ones. 

<23)  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of 
the  LoBD,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof ;  because  they  came  not  to 


1  Or,  iTwmpU»o»t 
or,  pUungvngs. 


the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the 
LoKD  against  the  mighty. 

<**)  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael 
the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite  be,  blessed 
shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 
(^)  He  asked  water,  avid  she  gave  him 
milk;  she  brought  forth  bu^r  in  a 
lordly  dish.  <*>  She  put  her  hand  to  the 
nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  work- 
men's hammer;  and  with  the  hammer 


Similarly,  JSschyliis  represents  *'  water  and    fire,  in  ! 
ruin  reconciled/'  fighting  against  the  Greek  fleet. 

(21)  The  river  of  Kishon.— Chap.  iv.  7;  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
9.  Either  from  this  massacre,  or  that  of  the  Baal  priests 
of  Eliiah,  the  Kishon  is  now  called  the  Nahr  Mukatta, 
or  "  nver  of  slaughter  "  (1  Kings  xviii.  40). 

That  ancient  river.— The  Ynk^ate  renders  this, 
" the  torrent  Kedumim,"  and  the  LXX.  (Cod.  Vat.),  "the 
river  of  th^  ancients  "  (comp.  Deut.  xzxiii.  15).  The 
Chaldee  paraphrases  it,  "  the  torrent  on  whose  banks 
illnstrioos  deeds  have  been  done  from  the  ancient  times 
of  Israel."  As  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  has  been  in  all 
ages  the  battle-field  of  Israel,  the  Kishon  must  always 
have  played  an  important  part  in  these  struggles,  as 
when  the  Turks  were  drowned  in  its  swollen  waves 
on  April  16th,  1799.  We  know,  however,  of  no  ancient 
fame  of  Kishon  before  these  events ;  and  some  render 
it,  "  the  torrent  of  meeting  armies,"  or  "  of  slaughters  ** 
(Ewald),  deriving  Kedu/mim  from  an  Arabic  root ;  or 
"  the  torrent  of  succours,"  connecting  the  word  with 
Kiddeem  (see  Ps.  Loix.  8,  &c.,  Heb.).  Aquila  renders 
it  by  "  the  torrent  of  siroccos  "  {Kauaonon) ;  and  Sym- 
machus,  "the  torrent  of  goats"  (wild  waves,  egers, 
and  bores). 

O  my  soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength. 
— These  sudden  exclamations,  which  break  the  flow  of 
the  poem,  add  greatly  to  its  fire  and  impetuosity.  The 
verb  may  be  an  imperative,  and  the  Yulgate  renders 
it,  "  Trample  down,  O  my  soul,  the  mighty."  The 
word  'Hrample"  recalls  tne  image  of  treading  the 
vintage. 

(22)  By  the  means  of  the  pransings.— Bather, 
the  stampings.  In  crossing  the  Kishon  after  moderate 
rains,  I  Bad  an  opportunity  of  observing  by  personal 
experience  how  easily  a  horse  might  be  hopelessly  dis- 
abled in  the  muddy  morass  form^  by  the  river.  The 
word  is  forcibly  repeated  by  the  figure  known  as 
anadiplosis. 

Their  mighty  ones.— The  ^eat  lords  in  their 
iron  chariots,  trying  to  goad  their  frightened  steeds 
through  the  flood.  There  is  a  scathing  taunt  in  the 
words.  Their  "might"  was  exhibited  in  valiantly 
running  away.  It  may,  however,  mean  the  strong 
steeds  themselves  (comp.  Jer.  viii.  15,  li.  11).  Yande. 
velde  speaks  of  tiie  Elishon  as  being  the  most  danger, 
ous  river  of  the  land,  from  itsquicksands. 

(^)  Corse  ye  Meroz. — The  g^iilt  of  Meroz  was 
worse  than  that  of  the  tribes  which  held  aloof,  because, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  exact  site,  it  was  evidently  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  country  which  had  been  thus  inspired 
to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom.  Possibly  it  would  nave 
been  in  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  at  least  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy.  We  may  conjecture,  from 
the  ban  thus  laid  on  Meroz,  that  it  felt  the  vengeance 
of  the  victorious  Israelites,  and  was  destroyed  or 
punished  like  Succoth  and  PenueL    Their  crime  was 


detrectatio  militiaef  which  the  ancients  regarded  with 
special  indignation.  The  case  of  Jabesh  Gil^ui,  in  chap, 
xxi.  9, 10,  may  account  for  the  dijficulty  of  ascertaining 
Uie  site  of  the  town ;  it  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  By 
some  it  is  identified  with  Kefr  Must,  a  vilL^  to  tlie 
south  of  Tabor  (v.  Baumer) ;  by  others  with  Mamssus, 
north  of  Bethshean.  It  has  been  coniectured  that  the 
true  reading  may  be  Merom,  and  Dr.  Thomson  identifies 
it  with  M«rom,  as  Eusebius  alludes  to  it  under  the 
name  Merran,  and  Jerome  calls  it  Merrom.  They,  how- 
ever, place  it  near  Dothan,  twelve  miles  from  Sheehem 
— a  very  unlikely  locality. 

Said  the  angel  of  the  Lord.— The  Mdleak 
Jehovah,  as  in  chap.  iii.  i.  Here,  as  in  that  passage,  some 
(referring  to  Ha^ff.  i.  13;  MaI.  ii.  7)  suppose  that 
Deborah  is  herself  the  angel  or  messenger  of  the 
Lord.  However  that  may  be,  she  certainly  speaks  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  Jehovah's  messenger  (chap.  iv.  4). 

(^)  Blessed  above  women.— Jael  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  patriotic  heroine,  whose  daring  had  secured 
to  Israel  the  fruits  of  their  victory.  The  morals  of  that 
early  age  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  understand 
that  treachery  and  assassination  are  never  justifiable, 
however  good  may  be  the  end  in  view.  But,  as  serious 
moralists,  even  in  the  nineteenth  centuiv,  have  held  up  to 
admiration  the  murder  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  have  even  given  to  her  the  title  of  "  the  Ansel  of 
Assassination,"  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  Deborah 
should  exult  in  Jael's  heroism,  and  her  choice  of  the 
right  side,  without  expressing — ^perhaps  even  without 
the  degree  of  later  moral  eimghtemnent  wliich  would 
have  led  her  to  feel — ^any  moral  reprobation  of  the  means 
by  which  the  end  was  accomplisned.  But  to  compare 
this  outburst  of  patriotic  approval  for  such  a  deed  with 
the  salutation  of  "  Blessed  art  thou  among  women/' 
addressed  by  the  angel  to  the   blessed  Virgin  Mary 

Si  is  done  by  some  commentators),  seems  to  me  a  most 
ngerous  way  of  handling  the  mere  words  of  Scripture, 
apari  from  their  context  and  true  significance. 

Above  women  in  the  tent.— The  honour  paid  to 
her  because  of  her  deed  would  raise  her  far  above  the 
common  mass  of  ignorant  and  downtrodden  nomad 
women.  Instead  of  a  Kenite  woman,  she  would  be 
lauded  and  honoured  as  a  heroine  of  Israel. 

(25)  Butter.— Bather,  curdled  mUJc. 

In  a  lordly  dish.— Bather,  in  a  dish  of  the  nobles : 
sephel,  a  splendid  bowl,  reserved  for  great  occasions. 
All  this  was  done  to  lull  his  suspicions  into  a  false 
security. 

(26)  -NaU.  ....  workmen's  hammer.-"See  on 
chap.  iv.  21. 

Smote. — HaniTnered. 

Smote  off  his  head.— Rather,  shattered  his  head. 
The  Hebrew  is  onomatopoetic,  t.e.,  the  sound  echoes 
the  sense,  recalling  the  smashine  and  crashing  blows  of 
the  hammer.    The  repetition  of  mese  terrible  uliterative 
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she  ^  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  his 
head,  when  she  had  pierced  and  stricken 
through  his  temples.  <^>  *At  her  feet 
he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  laj  down :  at  her 
feet  he  bowed,  he  fell :  where  he  bowed, 
there  he  fell  down  ^  dead. 

t*>  The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out 
at  a  window,  and  cried  through  the  lat- 


1  Beh^hammend, 


3  Heb,  Betieeen. 


8  Hcb^  dettroifed. 


4  Heb.,  vcrdt. 


5  Beh.,totKehtaa 
of  a  man. 


tice,  Whj  is  his  chariot  so  long  in 
coming?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his 
chariots  ?  <®>  Her  wise  ladies  answered 
her,  yea,  she  returned  ^  answer  to  her- 
self, ^*^>  Have  they  not  sped  ?  have  they 
not  divided  the  prey ;  ^  to  every  man  a 
damsel  or  two;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of 
divers  colours,  a  prey  of  divers  colours 


verbs,  "  hamnwiod."  "  Bhattered,"  "  battered/'  **  trans- 
fixed," the  siffns  that  the  imagination  of  the  prophetess 
seeme  to  rer^  in  the  description,  have  be^i  ascribed  to 
*'  the  delight  of  a  satisfied  ihirst  for  revenge."  This  is 
hardly  a  right  view  of  her  character.  It  mnst  be 
remembered  that  the  feelings  of  modem  times  are  fxr 
more  refined  and  complex  tmin  those  of  previous  ages. 
The  sense  of  tenderness,  the  quickness  <n  compassion, 
the  value  set  on  human  life,  axe  immeasurably  increased, 
and  with  them  the  power  of  realising  by  universal 
sympathv  the  position  and  sufferings  of  others.  In 
ancient  days  no  close  moral  analysis  was  applied  to  acts 
of  which  the  general  tendency  was  approved  as  right 
and  benefidaL  Gsesar  was  not  inherently  a  cruel  man, 
yet  he  records  without  a  shudder  the  massacre  and 
misery  of  multitudes  of  Gaulish  men,  women,  and 
children  at  Alesia;  and  he  suffered  the  brave 
Yercingetorix  to  be  led  away  from  his  triumph,  to  be 
strangled  in  the  Tullianum,  without  the  slightest  qualm 
of  pitv.  Deborah,  in  the  spirit  of  her  day,  seems  to 
regua  with  pitiless  exultation  the  wila  throes  of 
Sisera's  death,  and  the  agonising  frustration  of  his 
motiier's  hopes,  only  because  she  views  those  events  in 
the  single  aspect  of  the  deliverance  of  IsraeL  The 
tenderness  of  the  Mother  of  Israel  was  absorbed  in  the 
thought  of  her  ownlong4^cted,  but  now  rescued,  race. 
**  She  was  a  mother  in  Israel,  and  with  the  vehemency 
of  a  mother's  and  a  patriot's  love,  she  had  shot  the 
light  of  love  from  her  eyes,  and  poured  the  blessings  of 
love  from  her  lipe  on  the  people  that  had  jeoparmsed 
their  Hves  unto  the  death  against  the  oppressors,  and 
the  bitterness  awakened  and  borne  aloft  by  the  same 
love  she  precipitates  in  curses  on  the  selfish  and 
cowardly  recreants  who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  unjust "  (Coleridge) ;  and  we  may 
add,  on  all  connected  with  the  cruel  oppressor. 

(^  At  her  fbet. — Literally,  between  her  feet,  as 
though  the  dauntiess  woman  had  stridden  over  him  as 
he  lay  in  the  dead  sleep  of  weariness. 

He  bowed. — ^The  word  means  that  he  suddenly 
curled  up  his  knees  in  one  contortion  of  agony. 

He  felL — ^Bolling,  perhaps,  o£E  the  divan  on  which 
lie  was  resting. 

He  lay  down. — Motionless  in  death,  after  that  one 
eonvnlnve  movement. 

Dead.— Bather,  slaughtered,  or  murdered  With 
tiiis  one  terrific  word  the  scene  ends,  as  with  a  blow. 

(28)  The  mother  of  Sisera.— With  a  bold  poetic. 

impetuosity  the  scene  is  changed,  and  the  prophetess, 

wiui  a  few  broad  touches,  sets  before  us  the  last  scene 

of    the  strange    eventful   history.      The   mother   of 

Sisera  and  her  attendant  princesses  had  looked  for 

the  triumph  and  return  of  the  ho»t  as  confidently  as  the 

ladiee  of  Spain  expected  the  return  of  the  Armada,  or 

as  the  ladies  of  Aberdeen  sat, "  with  their  fans  into  their 

bftnd,'*  looking  out  for  the  sails  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens. 

We  have  a  similar  scene  in  the  Pereiane  of  JSschylus, 

where  the  great  Atossa  wails  over  the  miserable  night 

of  her  defeated  son  Xerxes.    In  that>  however,  there  is 


more  of  pity  and  less  of  derision,  though,  no  doubt,  the 
spectacle  was  meant  to  be  pleasing  to  the  victorious 
Athenians.  This  exulting  description  of  the  cruel  but 
blighted  hopes  of  the  women  oi  Sisera's  family  is  an 
inimitable  touch  of  genuineness;  it  shows  a  woman's 
authorship  (Ewald). 

Looked  out  at  a  window.^Watching  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  her  son's  return.  In  Eastern  courts  the 
queen-mother  is  a  more  important  person  than  the 
wife. 

And  cried.— Bather,  wailed  (Yulgate,  vlulavit,  an 
onomatopcBia,  like  the  JGLebrew  yabJuibh).  It  is  the 
wail  of  impatience  passing  into  anxiety. 

(29)  Her  wise  ladies.— Literally,  the  wise  of  her 
princesses.  There  is  unconcealea  scorn  in  this, 
showing  that  the  wisest  were  most  utterly  mistaken. 
Their  **  wisdom  "  is  the  seductive  flattery  of  delusive 
hopes. 

Answered  her. — The  verb  is  in  the  sing^ar,  im- 
plying that  one  spoke  after  another.  The  Yulgate 
renders  it,  "  One  of  his  wives,  wiser  than  the  rest, 
answered." 

Yea,  she  returned  answer  to  herself.— The 
meaning  of  the  clause  is  very  uncertain.  It  may  be, 
*'yea,  sue  repeats  their  answer  to  herself,"  accepting 
their  flattering  surmises;  or,  on  the  contrary,  "but 
she  repeats  her  words  to  herself,"  entirely  unconsoled ; 
or,  again — but  this  is  less  likely — "  yea,  she  retracted 
her  own  (anxious)  words."  The  anxious  foreboding  or 
the  inextinguishable  hope  would  be  equally  true  to 
nature,  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  Ganaanite 
princess. 

(30)  Have  they  not  spedP  have  they  not 
divided  the  prey  ?^JAieTsilj,  Are  they  not  finding? 
are  they  not  dividing  the  spoil  ?  Is  not  the  wealth 
of  their  booty  the  cause  of  their  delay  ?  ^Comp.  Ex. 
XV.  9 :  **  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake, 
I  will  divide  the  spoil.") 

To  every  man.— Literally,  as  in  the  margin,  to 
the  head  of  a  man,  (Gomjj^.  Ex.  xvi.  16 ;  Num.  i.  2 ; 
I  Ohron.  xii.  23.) 

A  damsel  or  two.— Literally,  a  maiden,  two 
m>aidens;  only  that  the  word  used  is  strongly  con- 
temptuous,  as  though  a  captive  Hebrew  girl  could  only 
be  oescribed  by  a  term  of  scorn.  In  these  internecine 
wars  the  men  were  killed  and  the  women  reserved  as 
slaves  (Num.  xxxi.  17,  18).  Commentators  quote  a  re- 
markable parallel  from  Gibbon  (ii.,  ch.  11),  where  he 
says  that  two  or  three  Gothic  female  captives  feU  to 
the  share  of  each  of  the  soldiers  of  Claudius  II. 
("  Tantum  muliemm  oepimus,  ut  binas  et  temasmulieres 
victor  sibi  miles  possit  adjungere." — ^TrebelHus  Pollio, 
viii.)  The  reading  of  the  Peshito  is,  *'  a  heap,  two 
heaps,"  as  in  chap.  xv.  16. 

Of  divers  eolonrs.- Literally,  of  dyed  robes. 

Of  divers  colours  of  needlework,- Qf  dyed 
robes  of  embroidered  webs. 

Of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both 
sides. — A  dyed  robe,  two  embroidered  webs. 
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of    needlework,    of   divers    colours    of 
needlework  on  both,  sides,  meet  ^for  the 
necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil  P 
(31)  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O 


1  Heh,    for     the 
iuek$€iftk€$poil. 


Lord  :  but  let  them  that  love  him  be  aa 
the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  hia 
might. 

And  the  land  had  rest  forty  years. 


Meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 
spoil  ?— Literally,  as  in  the  mar^n,  for  the  neck9  of 
the  spoil.  As  tms  gives  no  good  sense,  oar  rersion 
follows  those  which  here  understand  **  spoil "  as  equiTa- 
lent  to  *' spoiler."  The  old  versions  take  "spoil"  in 
apposition  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence :  e.g.,  the  LXX. 
have,  "  dyed  robes  of  embroidered  webs  for  his  neck,  as 
spoils,"  and  a  similar  meaning  is  involved  in  the  loose 
paraphrase  of  the  Ynlgate.  Others  explain  it  to  mean 
that  the  dyed  robes  are  to  be  carried  on  the  necks  of 
the  female  slaves  and  the  captive  cattle.  Ewald  reads 
sheaal  ("  queen  ")  for  sheUdl  {'*  prey  ")— a  brilliant  and 
prooable  conjecture ;  for  if  the  booty  of  the  soldiers  and 
tlie  general  is  mentioned,  the  royal  ladies  would  be 
hardly  likely  to  forget  themselves.  In  any  case,  the 
mother  of  Sisera  is  characteristically  describea  (as  Bishop 
Lowth  has  pointed  out)  as  talking  neither  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  enemy  nor  the  prowess  of  the  warriors,  but 
only  of  the  gay  and  feminine  booty.  (Comp.  "  Faemineo 
praedae  et  spoliorum  arderet  amore,"  JEn,  xi.  728.) 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  power  and  skill  with  which  in 
a  few  words  the  vanity,  levity,  and  arrogance  of  these 
"wise  princesses"  are  described,  as  they  idly  talk  of 
colours  and  embroidery,  and,  as  it  were,  gloat  over  the 
description;  while,  at  the  same  time,  an  unwomanly 
coarseness  {racham,  for  "  maiden  ")  mingles  with  their 
womanly  fnvolity.  Only  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  too,  like  Deborah  and  Jael,  though  in  an  ignobler 
way,  are  the  creatures  of  their  age  and  circumstances. 

(31)  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O  lK>rd.— 
The  abrupt  burst  in  which  the  song  rushes,  as  it  were, 
to  its  conclusion,  is  very  grand.  The  total  frustration 
of  the  hopes  of  the  princesses  is  all  the  more  f  orciblv 
implied  by  the  scorn  with  which  it  is  left  unexpressed. 
The  one  word  "  so  "  sums  up  the  story  in  all  its  striking 
phases;  and  this  passionate  exclamation  accounts,  in 
part,  for  the  intensity  of  feeling  which  runs  through 
the  whole  poem,  by  showing  that  Deborah  regards  me 
battle  as  part  of  one  great  religious  crusade.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  overthrow  caused  it  to  be  long  remem. 
bered  as  an  example  of  Israel's  triumph  over  God's 
enemies  (Fs.  Ixxxiii.  9, 10, 12^15).  When  the  Christian 
warriors  of  the  first  crusade  were  riding  deep  in  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  Saracens,  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  they  were  fidly  convinced  that  they  were 
"doing  G<)d  service;"  and  so  filled  were  they  with 
religrious  emotion,  that  at  vesper-time  they  all  suddenly 
fell  upon  their  kness  with  str^uning  tears.  The  general 
dissemination  of  a  feeling  of  pity — ^pity  even  for  our 
worst  enemies— is  a  very  modem  feeling,  and  stiU  far 
from  universal. 

But  let  them  that  love  him.->This  is  probably 
the  right  reading,  though  it  was  early  altered  into 
"they  that  love  thee." 

As  the  son  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
might. — ^For  the  metaphor,  comp.  Pss.  xix.  4,  6,  Ixviii. 
1 — 8 ;  Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Matt.  xiii.  43. 

And  the  land  had  rest.— This  is  not  a  part  of 
the  song,  but  concludes  the  whole  story  (chaps,  iii.  11, 30, 
viii.  28).  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  nny  attempt  of 
the  Ganaanites  to  re-conquer  the  land  which  thev  had 
lost,  although  we  see  a  small  and  spasmodic  outbreak 
of  this  race  m  the  story  of  Abimelecn  (chap.  ix.). 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BONO  OF  DEBOBAH. 

L 

The  Prkludb  (2,  S). 

2.  For  the  leading  of  the  leaden  of  Israel, 

For  the  self-devotion  of  the  peoiile— praiae  je  the  Lord. 

3.  Hear.  O  kinsa ;  attend.  O  pnnoes ; 
I  to  the  Lord,  even  I,  will  sing, 

I  will  sound  the  harp  to  the  Lord,  the  Ood  of  IsraeL 

I. 
Israel's  Glorious  Rkdemftion  op  Old  (4, 5). 

4.  O  Lord,  in  Thy  going  forth  ftom  Seir, 

In  Thy  marching  forth  from  Edom's  field. 
The  earth  trembled ;  yea,  the  heavens  dropped : 
Yea,  the  clouds  poured  down  water. 

5.  The  mountains  flowed  away  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  : 
This  Sinai  before  the  Lord,  the  God  of  IsraeL 

IL 

Israel's  Recent  Degeneracy  (6, 7). 

6.  In  the  dajrs  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  Jael,  the  highways  ceased. 
The  waymrers  walked  in  windmg  ways. 

7.  Ceased  the  warriors  in  Israel,  ceased 
Until  I  arose— Deborah— 

I  arose,  a  mother  in  Israel. 

III. 
The  Crisis  of  Deliverance  (^11). 

8.  They  chose  new  gods ; 

Then  was  there  war  in  the  gates. 
Shield  nor  spear  was  seen 
Among  forty  thousand  in  Israel ! 

9.  My  heart  is  with  the  reformers  of  Israel, 

With  the  self -devoted  of  the  people— Praise  the  Lord  I 

10.  Ye  that  ride  on  bright  she-asses. 
Ye  that  sit  on  rich  divans. 

Ye  that  walk  in  the  way. 
Think  of  it  I 

11.  Instead  of  the  hallooings  of  the  archers 
Among  the  water-drawers. 

Then  let  them  praise  the  nghteoas  acts  of  the  Lor  1 : 
The  righteous  acts  of  His  governance  in  IsraeL 
Then  to  the  gates  went  down  the  people  of  the  Lord. 

New  Prelude  (12). 

12.  Awake,  awake,  Deborah  t 
Awake,  awake ;  utter  a  song  I 

Up,  Barak !  lead  captive  thy  captives,  son  of  Abinoam ! 

The  Muster  and  the  Battle  (13—22). 

I. 
The  Gathering  op  the  Lotal  (13-15). 
18.  Then  came  down  to  battle  a  valiant  few  of  the  noUea  ot 
the  people ; 
The  Lord  came  down  to  me  among  the  heroes ; 

14.  Out  of  Ephraim  (came)  those  whose  root  is  in  Amalek 
Behind  thee  (came)  Bezuamin,  among  thy  people ; 
Out  of  Machir  came  masters ; 

And  from  Zebulon  chieftains,  with  the  marshal's  staff. 

15.  And  the  princes  of  Issachar,  with  Deborah, 
Even  Issachar,  as  well  as  Barak, 
Rushed  down  at  his  heels  into  the  plain. 

II. 
The  Malignerers  and  the  Brave  (16-18). 

16.  By  the  streams  of  Reuben  was  courage  of  word, 
why  stayest  thou  within  the  sheepfolds. 

To  hear  the  sounds  of  shepherds'  flutes? 

By  the  streams  of  Reuben  was  cowardice  in  deed. 

17.  GileadlMyond  Jordan  lingered. 
And  Dan,  whyidd  he  cower  in  shipsf 
Asher  sat  by  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
And  by  his  rocky  bavs  reposed. 

18.  Zebulon— a  people  flmging  its  soul  to  death ! 
And  Naphtali— on  the  heights  of  the  field ! 

IIL 

The  Victory  (19—22). 

Ifl.  They  came— the  kings  they  fought ; 
They  fought,  the  kings  of  Canaan. 
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CHAPTER  VI.— W  And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
LoBD :  and  the  Lord  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years. 
<^  And  the  hand  of  IVTidiaTi  ^  prevailed 
against    Israel :   and   because    of    the 


B.  a 
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Midianites  the  children  of  Israel  made 
them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  caves,  and  strong  holds. 
(3)  And  80  it  was,  when  Israel  had  sown, 
that  the  Midianites  came  up,  and  the 
Anialekites,  and  the  children   of   the 


In  Taanaoh,  on  Mefflddo*8  waters. 

No  dnst  of  nlrer  did  they  win. 

From  heaven  they  f  oas:ht ; 

The  Stan  in  their  courses  fought  againBt  Slsera  t 
2L  The  torrent  Kishon  swept  them  away : 

The  torrent  of  slaughtera,  the  torrent  Kishon. 

Trample,  my  sonl,  on  strength ! 
S.  Then  stamped  the  hoofs  of  the  steeds 

With  the  plnngings,  the  plnngings  of  the  mighty  ones ! 

m. 

Thb  Issues  of  thb  Victory  (23-90). 

I. 
Thb  Faithlbbb  Cit7  (28). 

fX  Corse  ye  Meros,  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord ; 
Curse  ye  with  a  curse  the  inhabitants  thereof : 
Because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord. 
To  the  help  of  the  Lord  among  the  heroes. 

II. 
The  Avenger  (24—27). 

Xf .  Blessed  among  women  be  Jael, 

Heber,  the  Kenite's  wife ; 

Among  women  in  the  tent  blessed  be  she. 
25).  Water  asked  he,  milk  she  gave : 

In  a  bowl  of  the  nobles  she  brought  him  cream. 

26.  Her  left  hand  to  the  tent-peg  she  stretched  fordi. 
And  her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer. 
And  she  hammered  Sisera,  shattered  his  head. 
And  battered  and  crashed  through  his  temples. 

27.  Between  her  feet  he  writhed,  he  fell,  he  lay ; 
Between  her  feet  he  writhed,  he  fell ; 
Where  he  writhed  there  he  feU  down— dead  t 

III. 
The  Mother's  Frustrated  Hopes  (28—30). 

28L  Throngh  the  window  looked  forth  and  wailed 

The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice-work. 

**  Why  lingers  his  chariot  to  come? 

Why  tarry  the  pacings  of  his  chariots?" 
2a  The  wise  of  her  princesses  answer  her ; 

Tea,  she  repeats  their  words  to  herself- 

**  Are  they  not  finding?  are  they  not  sharing  the  spoil? 

A  maiden,  two  maidens,  to  eacn  man.** 
ML  Prey  of  dyed  robes  for  Si8er% 

Prey  of  red  robes,  of  embroiaery ; 

One  dyed,  two  of  embroidery,  for  the  neck  of  the  princess. 

The  Epilogue. 

SL  So  perish  thine  enemies,  O  Lord  1 

But  let  those  who  love  Thee  be  as  the  sun's  rising  in  his 
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1 — 6.  A  new  apoBiaay,  pmushed  by  the  oppression  of 
ICidian.  7 — 10.  The  rebuke  delivered  by  a  prophet. 
11 — 14.  An  angel  appears  to  Gideon  and  bids  him 
deH^r  Israel,  and  (15 — ^18)  removes  his  doubts.  19—23. 
The  offering  to  the  angel,  and  his  disappearance.  24. 
Gideon  bmlds  the  altar  Jehovah-shalom,  and  (25 — 27) 
hews  down  his  father's  Baal  and  ABherah  in  the  night. 
28 — 32.  Joash  nacifies  the  Abi^zrites  by  appealing  to 
fliem  to  let  Baal  plead  his  own  canse.  33—35.  Gi£on 
rouses  Manasseh  and  northern  tribee  against  a  new 
*--^^    ,x    ijj^^gj^,^     3^—40.  The  double  sign  of  the 


a)  Bid  evU.— Chaps,  ii.  11,  iii.  12,  iv.  1. 

JCidian. — ^Midian  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and 
'K.etanh  (Gen.  zxv.  2),  and  from  him  descended  the 
munerons  and  wealthy  nomadic  tribes  which  occupied 
the  phuns  east  of  Moab  (Num.  xxxi.  32—39).  The 
nazne  belongs,  properly,  to  the  tribes  on  the  south-east 
of  tibe  Gulf  of  Akabah  (1  Kings  xi.  18).    Moses  him- 


self  had  lived  for  forty  jean  among  them  (Ezod.  iii  1, 
xviii.  1) ;  but  the  Israelites  had  been  bidden  to  main- 
tain deadly  hostility  a^nst  the  nation  because  of  the 
shameful  worship  of  JBaal-peor,  to  which,  under  the 
instigation  of  Balaam,  the  Midianites  had  tempted 
them  (Num.  xxv.  1 — ^18). 

(2)  The  hand  of  Midian  preyailed.— See  chap.  iii. 
10.  This  oppression  is  wholly  different  from  that  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  m  the  last  chapter.  That 
was  the  last  great  attempt  of  the  old  inhabitants  to 
recover  their  &st  country ;  this  is  a  foreign  invasion. 

The  dens  which  are  in  the  mountains.— The 
word  nUneharoth,  rendered  dens  (LXX.,  vuMndrai), 
occurs  here  only.  Bashi  and  Kimchi  render  it,  "  caves 
lighted  from  al)ove,"  deriving  it  from  neharah, "  light '' 
(Job  iii.  4).  They  were  proiNtbly  thinkingof  the  sub- 
terranean galleries  like  those  found  by  Wetzstein  in 
the  Hawran  (p.  45).  B.  Tanchum  and  others  take  it  to 
m&Kafi/re-ngnaU,  But  the  more  probable  derivation  is 
nahcvr,  **  a  river,"  and  then  the  meaning  is  *'  torrent- 
gullies,"  which  they  easily  converted  mto  places  of 
concealment,  since  the  limestone  hills  of  JPalestine 
abound  in  caves.  Josephus  understood  it  to  mean 
mines  and  caverns  {Anit,  v.  6,  §  1).  (Gomp.  1  Sam.  ziii 
6 :  "  When  the  men  of  Israel  saw  that  they  were  in  a 
strait,  then  the  p^ple  did  hide  themselves  in  caves,  and 
in  thickets,  ana  in  rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in 
pits."  Heb.  xi.  38 :  "in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth.") 
Three  places  of  hiding  are  mentioned :  (1)  The  mine" 
haroth,  perhaps  catacombs  and  galleries  in  the  rocks, 
which,  as  the  article  shows,  were  pointed  out  long  after- 
wards. (2)  Craggy  peaks,  like  Kimmon,  Magada,  &c. 
(3)  "  Limestone  caves,  here  first  mentioned,  and  after- 
wards often  used,  like  the  Corycian  cave  in  Greece 
during  the  Persian  invasion,  and  the  caves  of  the 
Asturias  in  Spain  during  the  occupation  of  the  Moore. 
It  was  returning  to  the  old  iaroglodyte  habits  of  the 
Horites  and  Phoenicians"  (Stanley,  i.  340).  These 
caves  were  used,  long  afterwards,  by  the  brigands  whom 
Herod  and  the  Bomans  found  it  so  hard  to  extirpate. 

(3)  When  Israel  had  sown.  — The  invasions  of 
these  Arab  tribes  were  of  the  most  crushing  and 
irritating  kind.  Living  in  idleness  and  marauding* 
expeditions,  they  let  the  Israelites  sow  their  com,  and 
came  themselves  to  reap  and  carry  it  away.  They  said, 
"  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  pastures  of  God  " — i.e.,  the 
rich,  blessed  pastures — "  in  possession  "  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  12). 
Alyattes,  kii^  of  Lydia,  treated  the  people  of  Miletus 
in  exactiy  the  same  way,  leaving  their  houses  un- 
destroyed,  solely  that  they  might  1^  tempted  to  return 
to  them,  and  plough  and  sow  once  more  (Herod,  i.  17). 
The  same  thing  goes  on  to  this  day.  The  wretched 
Fellahtn,  neglected  and  oppressed  oy  the  effete  and 
corrupt  Turkish  Government,  sow  their  com,  with  the 
constant  dread  that  they  are  but  sowing  it  for  the 
Bedouin,  who  yearly  plunder  them,  unrepressed  and 
unpunished.  Hence  the  squalid  towns  and  villages  of 
the  Fellahln  abound  in  huge  subterranean  places  of 
concealment,  in  which  they  stow  away  their  com,  and 
everything  eke  of  value  which  they  possess,  to  sav^ 
them  from  these  wild  maraudera. 
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east,  even  they  came  up  against  them  ; 
(^>  and  they  encamped  against  them,  and 
destroyed  the  increase  of  the  earth,  till 
thou  come  unto  Glaza,  and  left  no  suste- 
nance for  Israel,  neither  ^  sheep,  nor  ox, 
nor  ass.  <*)  For  they  came  up  with  their 
cattle  and  their  tents,  and  they  came  as 
grasshoppers  for  multitude;  for  both 
they  and  their  camels  were  without 
number :  and  they  entered  into  the  land 
to  destroy  it.  <^)  And  Israel  was  greatly 
impoverished  because  of  the  Midmnites; 
and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto 
the  Lord. 

(7)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord 
because  of  the  Midianites,  (®>  that  the 
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Lord  sent  ^  a  prophet  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  said  unto  them.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I  brought 
you  up  from  Egypt,  and  brought  you 
forth  out  of  the  house  of  bondage; 
<*)  and  I  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of 
all  that  oppressed  you,  and  drave  them 
out  from  before  you,  and  gave  you  their 
land ;  ^^^^  and  I  said  unto  you,  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God;  "fear  not  tiie  gods  of 
the  Amorites,  in  whose  land  ye  dwell : 
but  ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice. 

(u)  And  there  came  an  angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  sat  under  an  oak  which  wets 
in  Ophrah,  that  pertairved  unto  Joash  the 
Abi-ezrite:  and  his  son  ^Gideon  threshed 


The  Amalekites.— See  chap,  ill  13;  Gen.  xxxvi.  12. 

The  children  of  the  east.— Beni  Kedem  (Gfen. 
xxv.  6;  Job  i.  3)  is  a  general  name  for  Arabs,  as 
Josephns  rightly  calls  them.  From  chap.  yiii.  26  we 
can  oerive  a  pictore  of  their  chiefs  in  their  gorgeous 
robes  and  golden  ear-rings,  mounted  on  drom^aries 
and  camels,  of  which  the  necks  were  hung  with  moon- 
shaped  ornaments  of  gold. 

W  ^hBY  encamped  against  them.— It  is  not 
implied  that  there  were  any  battles.  The  Israelites 
were  too  wretched  and  helpless  to  of^er  any  resistance. 
These  Arabs  would  swarm  over  the  Jordan,  at  the  fords 
of  Bethshean,  about  harvest-time,  and  would  sweep 
away  the  produce  of  the  rich  plain  of  Jezreel  and  the 
whole  Shephelah,  even  as  far  south  as  Gaza.  (Gomp. 
the  Scythian  invasion,  alluded  to  in  Zeph.  ii.  5,  6.) 

Destroyed  the  increase  of  the  earth.—"  Ye 
shall  sow  your  seed  in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall  eat 
it**  fLev.  xrvi  16).  (Comp.  i>eut.  xxviii  30,  51; 
Idlcan  yi.  15.) 

No  sustenanoe  for  Israel.— No  support  of  life, 
or,  as  some  render  the  word,  "  nothing  alive." 

Sheep. — ^The  margin  has,  "  or  goat.**  The  word 
means  "  smaller  cattle." 

(5)  As  grasshoppers.- See  chap.  vii.  12.  Bather, 
08  locusts.  The  magnificent  imagery  of  Joel  ii.  2 — ^11 
enables  us  to  realise  the  force  of  the  metaphor,  and 
Exod.  z.  4—6  the  number  of  locusts,  which  are  a 
common  metaphor  for  countless  hordes.  Aristophanes 
{Ach.  150)  speaks  of  an  army  so  numerous  that  the 
Athenians  will  cry  out,  '*  What  a  mass  of  locusts  is 
coming  !  '*  The  Biedouin  call  the  locusts  Gunrud  Allah, 
"  Host  of  God  '*  (Wetzstem,  Bauran,  p.  138). 

Their  camels. — These  were  very  uncommon  in 
Palestine,  and  were  brought  by  the  invaders  from  the 
Eastern  deserts. 

Without  number. — ^This  is  Oriental  hyperbole. 
**  When  Burckhardt  asked  a  Bedouin,  who  belonged  to 
a  tribe  of  300  tents,  how  many  brothers  he  had,  he 
flung  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air,  and  replied, 
'  Equally  numberless '"  fCassel). 

(«J  Impoverished,- The  LXX.  render  it,  "  was 
reduced  to  pauperism."  The  word  implies  flaccidity 
and  helplessness,  "  as  of  a  door  hanging  loose  on  its 
hinges,  or  a  sere  leaf  shaking  on  a  tree." 

Cried  unto  the  Lord.— See  chaps,  iii.  9, 15,  iv.3; 
Ps.  cvii.  13 ;  Hosea  v.  15. 


(8)  A  prophet. — ^He  is  here  left  nameless,  but 
Jewish  legend  says  that  he  was  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar.  Their  Hagadah  (legendary  information) 
generally  enables  them  to  name  these  nameless 
prophets.  Thus  they  aa,j  that  the  prophet  who  came 
to  Bethel  was  Iddo  (1  Kings  xiii.),  and  that  the  young 
man  who  anointed  Jehu  was  Jonah. 

Unto  the  children  of  Israel.- Perhaps  afisembled 
at  some  solemn  feast,  like  the  Passover. 

I  brought  you  up. — With  the  prophet *s  message 
compare  chap.  ii.  1 — 3 ;  2  Kings  ivii.  3^—38. 

Out  of  the  house  of  bondage.— A  clear  reference 
to  Exod.  XX.  2.    (Comp.  Ps.  xliv.  1,  2.) 

(10)  The  gods  of  the  Amorites.- See  Josh.  xxiv.  15 ; 
1  King^  xxi.  26,  As  the  Amorites  seem  to  have  been 
the  highlanders  of  Palestine,  and  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Canaanitish  tribes,  their  name  is  sometimes  used 
for  that  of  all  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xxiv.  15).  Thus 
Heber  says  :— 

**  As  when  five  monarchs  led  to  Gibeon's  fight 
In  rude  array  the  harnesBed  Amorite." 

No  deliverance  can  be  promised  till  repentance  has 
begun.  When  the  warmngs  of  the  prophet  are  heeded 
the  mission  of  the  deliverer  begins. 

(U)  There  oame  an  angel  of  the  I«ord.— It  is 
obviously  absurd  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  a 
prophet  is  intended,  lixe  the  one  in  chap.  vL  8.  There 
the  word  is  Nabi,  here  it  is  Maleak-Jehovah,  as  in 
chap.  ii.  1.  Josephus,  when  he  says  that  '*  a  phantasm 
stood  by  him  in  the  shape  of  a  youth,"  is  merely 
actuated  by  his  usual  desire  to  g^ve  the  story  as  d&Bsicu 
an  aspect  as  possible  for  his  Gentile  readers. 

Under  an  oak.  —Bather,  under  the  terthvnih 
(haelah): — some  well-known  tree  beside  the  altar  in 
Ophra^.    (Oomp.  Gen.  xxxv.  4.) 

Ophrah. — This  Ophrah  was  in  Western  Manass^. 
There  was  another  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  The 
name  means  "  fawn,"  and  the  place  is  identified  by 
Yan  de  Yelde  with  Erfai,  near  the  north  border  of 
Ephraim. 

Joash  the  Abi-ezrite.— Joash  was  the  head  of  the 
family  which  descended  from  Abiezer,  the  son  of 
Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh  (Num. 
xxvi.  30 ;  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

Gideon. — The  name  means  "  hewer." 

Threshed  wheat  by  the  wuiepree8.->Perbapfl^ 
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wheat  by  the  winepress,  ^  to  hide  it  from 
the  Midianites.  (^>  And  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  nnto  him,  and  said 
unto  him.  The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou 
mighty  man  of  valour.  <^')  And  Gideon 
said  unto  him.  Oh  my  Lord,  if  the  Lord 
be  with  us,  why  then  is  all  this  befallen 
us  ?  and  where  he  all  his  miracles  which 
our  fathers  told  us  of,  saying.  Did  not 
the  Lord  bring  us  up  from  Egypt  P  but 
now  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  us,  and  de- 
livered us  into  the  hands  of  the  Midian- 
ites* (^^>And  the  Lord  looked  upon 
him,  and  said.  Go  in  this  thy  might,  and 
thon  shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hand  of 
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the  Midianites :  have  not  I  sent  thee  ? 
<^>  And  he  said  unto  him.  Oh  my  Lord, 
wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel?  behold, 
^my  family  ia  poor  in  Manasseh,  and 
I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  house. 
<i^>  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Surely 
I  wlQ  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite 
the  Midianites  as  one  man.  ^^^  And  he 
said  unto  him,  K  now  I  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  then  shew  me  a  sign 
that  thou  talkest  with  me.  ^  Dep^ 
not  hence,  I  pray  thee,  until  I  come 
unto  thee,  and  brmg  forth  my  '  present, 
and  set  it  before  thee.  And  he  said,  I 
¥riU  tarry  until  thou  come  again. 


rather,  heating  it  out  than  threshinK  it,  as  in  Bath 
ii.  17  (LXX.,  rhabdixdn).  There  would  hardly  be  room 
for  regular  threshing  in  the  confined  space  of  a  wine- 
press,  for  wine-presses  were  vats  sunk  in  the  ground. 

To  hide  it.-^Literall7,  to  make  it  fiy  (Ezod.  ix. 
20).  The  threshing-floors— open  circular  places  in  the 
fields  where  the  com  was  trodden  out  by  oxen — ^would 
naturally  be  the  first  places  where  an  invading  enemy 
would  come  to  forage,  as  in  1  Sam.  zxiii.  1. 

(12)  The  Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man 
of  valour. — Three  words  in  the  Hebrew:  Jehovah 
imjnekdf  Gibbor.  It  was  once  a  salutation  and  a 
blessing.  (Comp.  Josh.  i.  5 ;  Luke  i.  28).  The  address 
seems  to  show  tnat  Gideon  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  bravery  in  war ;  it  can  hardly  refer  to  the 
vigour  with  which  he  was  wielding  the  flail.  Only  the 
second  and  third  of  the  three  epochs  of  his  life  are 
narrated ;  but  we  see  from  scattered  glimpses  that  he 
and  his  brothers  had  possibly  taksa  part  already  in 
some  battle  on  Mount  Tabor — possibly  even  (so  scanty 
are  all  our  details,  and  so  little  certain  is  the  chronology) 
in  the  struggle  against  the  Canaanites  (chaps,  viii.  18,  iv. 
6) ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  kingly  presence,  and  had  a 
youthful  son ;  that  he  had  numerous  slaves,  and  even  an 
armour-bearer  (chaps,  vii.  10,  viii.  20). 

(13)  Oh  my  Iiord.— The  title  is  here  only  one  of 
courtesy  (a(2om,  like  hurie ;  " sir  "  in  John  xz.  19,  &c.),  f  or 
Gideon  only  saw  in  the  angel  a  stranger  seated  beneath 
the  terebinth  which  oversluuiowed  the  rodc-hewn  wine- 
vat  in  whieh  he  was  working. 

Why  then  is  all  this  befWen  us  P— See  Deut. 
xxxi.  17 :  "  Are  not  these  evils  come  upon  us,  because 
our  God  is  not  among  us  P  "  The  words  "  all  this  " 
sound  like  an  echo  of  Gideon's  gloomy  thoughts — the 
thoughts  of  his  country  and  his  brothers,  wich  had 
been  darkening  his  soul  amid  his  hard  toil.  "  A  mighty 
indication  of  God's  favour  to  me  that  I  am  forced  to 
use  this  wine-press  instead  of  a  threshing-floor"  ^Jos.). 

Where  be  all  his  miraoles  P— bee  Fs.  Ixxviii. 
12,  Ixxxix.  49. 

The  liOrd  hath  forsaken  us.— See  Ff.  xiii.  1 ;  2 
Chron.  xv.  2:  "If  ye  forsake  him,  he  will  forsake 
you." 

(H)  The  IfOrd  looked  upon  him.— Here,  as  in 
Gen.  xviii.  13, 17,  20,  the  angel  speaks  as  the  Lord, 
and  it  has  been  hence  infeired  that  this  angel  was 
no  created  angel,  but  "the  angel  of  the  covenant," 
"  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host."  The  only  other 
possible  conclusion  is  to  say  that  the  angel  only  speaks 
as  the  mouth  of  God  (comp.  Bev.  xxi.  15,  xxii.  6,  7). 


No  doubt  the  expression  is  here  literal,  but  it  involves 
the  sense  of  favour  and  acceptance  (Fs.  xxv.  6 ;  Yulg., 
respexit).  The  look  inspired  him  with  fresh  force. 
The  reason  why  the  LaX.  retain  the  phrase  *'  the 
angel  of  the  Lord"  throughout  is  because  they  had 
the  true  Alexandrian  dislike  for  all  anthropomorphic 
expressions — i.e.,  for  all  expressions  which  seemed  to 
them  to  lower  the  invisible  and  unapproachable  majesty 
of  the  Almighty. 

Have  not  I  sent  thee  P— See  1  Sam.  xii.  11 :  "  The 
Lord  sent  Jerubbaal." 

(15)  Oh  my  Lord. — Here  our  version  deliberately 
adopts  the  reading  adon%  as  in  verse  13,  and  the  reason 
for  this  reading  is  that  Gideon  does  not  appear  to  have 
fully  recognised  the  an^l  till  his  disappearance  (verse 
22).  The  reading  of  tne  Hebrew  MSo.,  however,  is 
Adonai, "  Lord ;  and  if  it  be  correct,  we  must  suppose 
that  Gideon  addresses  God  as  recogpusing  that  the 
message  came  from  Him. 

Wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel  P— We  re- 
peatedly  find  this  preliminary  diffidence  of  humility 
m  those  whom  Groa  selects  for  His  service.  (Comp. 
Exod.  iv.  1 — ^13;  1  Sam.  ix.  21 ;  Isa.  vi.  5;  Jer.  i.  6, 7,  &c.) 

My  family. — Literally,  my  thousand  (Exod.  xviii. 
21;  1  Sam.  X.  19). 

Poor. — Bather,  the  meanest,  as  is  shown  by  the 
article  "  my  thousand  is  the  mean  one,"  just  as  David 
is  called  "  the  little  one  "  of  his  brethren  (1  Sam.  xviii. 
14).  What  had  caused  this  depression  of  the  house  of 
Abieser  we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  have  been  due  in 
part  to  the  overweening  pride  of  Ephraim. 

I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  house.—He  was 
also  the  last  of  his  father's  house.  All  his  brethren  had 
been  slain. 

(16)  Iwillbe  with  thee.— See  Exod.  iii.  12;  Josh.  i.5. 
Smite  the  Midianites  as  one  man.— See  Chap. 

xix.  i.  8 ;  Num.  xiv.  15. 

(17)  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight.— A 
phrase  found  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
(See  Gen.  vi.  8 ;  Esth.  v.  8.) 

Shew  me  a  sign  that  thou  talkest  with  me.— 
Give  me  some  clear  proof  that  this  is  no  mere  vision, 
and  that  thy  message  is  really  from  Gk>d,  and  portends 
me  favour.    (See  Fs.  Ixxxvi.  17 ;  Isa.  vii.  11.) 

Depart  not  hence.— Comp.  1  Kings  xiii.  15. 

My  present.— My  minehah.  The  word  means  first 
"  an  ofEering,"  but  specially  *'  an  offering  to  God,"  as 
throughout  the  Book  of  Leviticus  for  the  meat-ofPering 
of  flour,  &c.  Hence  the  LXX.  render  it  "the  sacrifice " : 
'*  and  I  will  sacrifice  before  thee."    Gideon  seems,  how. 
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(^)  And  Gideon  went  in,  and  made 
ready  ^a  kid,  and  unleavened  cakes  of  an 
ephah  of  flour :  the  flesh  he  put  in  a 
basket,  and  he  put  the  broth  in  a  pot, 
and  brought  it  out  unto  him  under 
the  oak,  and  presented  it  ^^  And  the 
angel  of  Grod  said  unto  him.  Take  the 
flesh  and  the  unleavened  cakes,  and  lay 
them  upon  this  rock,  and  pour  out  the 
broth.  And  he  did  so.  W  Then  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  put  forth  the  end 
of  the  staff  that  was  in  his  hand,  and 
touched  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened 
cakes ;  and  there  rose  up  fire  out  of  the 
rock,  and  consumed  the  flesh  and  the 
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unleavened  cakes.    Then  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  departed  out  of  his  sight. 

f22)  And  when  Gideon  perceived  that 
he  was  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  Gideon 
said,  Alas,  O  Lord  God  !  'for  because  I 
have  seen  an  angel  of  the  Lord  face  to 
face.  (^^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him. 
Peace  be  unto  thee ;  fear  not :  thou  shalt 
not  die.  (^>  Then  Gideon  built  an  altar 
there  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  it  '  Je- 
hovah-shalom :  unto  this  day  it  is  yet  in 
Ophrah  of  the  Abi-ezrites. 

(25)  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night, 
that  the  Lord  said  imto  him.  Take  thy 
father's  young  bullock,  *  even  the  second 


ever,  purposely  to  use  a  neutml  word,  suspecting,  but 
not  yet  being  convinced,  that  the  stranger  under  the 
terebinth  is  something  more  than  man.  The  desire  to 
be  hospitable  may  have  mingled  with  his  deepening 
sense  oi  awe.    fComp.  chap.  xiii.  15 ;  Gen.  xviii.  6.) 

(19)  Unleavened  cakes. — Because  these  were  most 
quickly  made,  as  by  Lot  for  the  angels,  and  by  the 
Witch  of  Endor  for  Saul  (Gen.  xix.  S ;  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
24). 

Of  an  ephah  of  flour.— About  22ilbs.  A 
homer  would  have  been  sufficient,  as  we  see  from  Ezod. 
xvi.  16.  An  ephah  is  ten  homers ;  but  Eastern  hos- 
pitality considers  nothing  to  be  too  lavish. 

Presented  it.— See  chap.  xiii.  19.  The  Vatican  MS. 
of  the  LXX.  renders  it  "  approached,"  which  is 
inadequate,  and  the  other  MSS.  "  worshipped,**  wliich 
is  too  strong.  The  word  has  a  middle  sense:  "  offered 
it  with  resjiect  and  reverence." 

(20)  The  angel  of  G-od. — ^Here  alone  in  the  chapter 
called  "  the  angel  of  Elohim"  and  not  "  of  Jehovah." 

Upon  this  rock. — ^Bather,  upon  yonder  crag.  The 
living  rock  (Ezod.  xx.  22)  served  well  as  an  altar. 

Pour  out  the  broth. — Comp.  Gen.  zzzv.l4;  Ezod. 
XXX.  9 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  34.  In  the  first  of  these  in- 
stances the  **  dnnk  offering  "  is  used  as  a  libation ;  in 
the  last  Elijah  pours  the  sea-water  on  the  sacrifice,  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  anv  deception.  In  2  Mace, 
i.  20 — 36  Nehemiah  pours  the  "thick  water,"  called 
"  Naphthai,"  on  the  sacrifice,  and  when  the  sun  shone 
"there  was  a  gpreat  fire  kindled,  so  that  every  man 
marvelled." 

(21)  The  staff  that  was  in  his  hand.— The 
ordinary  accompaniment  of  an  Eastern  traveller  (Gren. 
xxxii.  10 ;  Matt.  x.  10). 

There  rose  up  fire. — ^The  common  sign  of  Grod's 
presence  and  of  His  acceptance  of  an  offering.  (See  Lev. 
ix.  24 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  24 ;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26 ;  2  Chron. 
vii.  1.)  Water  is  brought  out  of  the  rock  for  the 
blessing  of  man,  and  &e  to  show  the  presence  of 
God. 

Departed. — ^It  is  not  said,  as  in  chap.  xiii.  20,  that 
he  ascended  in  the  flame. 

(22)  When  Gideon  perceived. — ^The  last  sign 
gave  him  a  deeper  sense  than  before  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  messenger  who  had  come  to  him. 

Alas  I — ^There  is  no  need  to  supply  ''  I  shall  die  "  at 
the  end  of  the  clause,  but  that  tnis  was  the  apprehen- 
sion in  Gideon's  mind  is  shown  by  his  cry  of  aCarm. 

For  because. — ^Bather,  for  to  this  end.  The 
belief  that  death  or  misfortune  would  be  the  result  of 
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looking  on  any  Divine  bein^f  was  universal  among  the 
Jews.  We  find  it  in  chap.  xui.  22  ,*  G^n.  xvi.  13,  xzxiL 
30;  Exod.  XX.  19;  Deut.  v.  24, 25.  He  said, "  Thou  canst 
not  see  my  face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and 
live  *'  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20 ;  Isa.  vi.  5 ;  Luke  v.  8).  The 
existence  of  the  same  belief  among  the  heathen  is 
shown  in  the  legends  of  Semele,  Actseon,  Psyche,  &c. ; 
and  Callimachus  sings,  "  Whosoever,  save  by  God's 
own  choice,  looks  on  any  of  the  immortals,  sees  them 
onlv  to  his  own  great  cost." 

(23)  The  Lord  said  unto  him. — ^How  thisintima- 
tion  was  given  we  are  not  told.  The  LXX.  do  not  here 
change  *'  the  Lord  "  into  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord." 

Peace  be  unto  thee  ;  fear  not. — Comp.  Dan.  x. 
7—9,  19 ;  Ezek.  i.  28— ii.  1 ;  Mark  xvi.  8;  Luke  L  13, 
ii.  10;  Rev.  i.  17,  &c. 

(24)  Built  an  altar.— Altars,  like  the  altar  Ed  (Josh, 
xxii.  34),  built  by  the  Transjordanic  tribes,  were  not 
always  intended  for  purposes  of  sacrifices,  but  to 
witness  some  great  event  or  Divine  appearance  (Gen. 
xxxii.  48,  xxvi.  25 ;  Exod.  xvii.  15). 

Jehovah-shalom. — "  The  Lord  is  peace."  We 
find  similar  names  in  Jehovah-jireh,  "  the  Lord  will 
provide  "  (Gen.  xxii.  14) ;  Jehovah-nissi,  "  the  Lord  my 
banner  "  (Exod.  xvii.  IM ;  and  Jehovah-tsidkenn,  *'  the 
Lord  our  righteousness  (Jer.  xxiii.  6).  (Comp.  Ezek. 
xlviii.  35.)    See  Pearson  on  the  Greed,  Art.  ii. 

(25)  The  Lord  said  unto  him.— Luther  rightly 
observes  that  by  such  expressions  we  are  not  at  aU 
meant  to  understand  a  voice  in  the  air.  It  is  useless, 
and  therefore  undesirable,  to  speculate  as  to  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  Divine  intimation  came  to  him. 
When  Grod  speaks  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  mistake 
His  voice.  It  was  distinctly  revealed  to  Gideon  that  he 
must  be  an  iconoclast  before  he  could  be  a  deliverer. 

Even  the  second  bullock. — ^It  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  the  true  rendering  is  "  even  "  or  "  and." 
Ewald  makes  it  mean  "even,  and  explains  diani 
(second)  to  mean  "  old  "  {Qeach.  ii.  498).  The  LXX.. 
the  Vulgate,  Luther,  &c.,  render  it  "  and,^^  as  in 
the  margin  of  our  version.  This  seems  to  be  the 
right  rendering ;  for  (i.)  the  labour  of  two  bullocks 
would  not  be  too  much  for  the  task  before  Gideon ;  (ii.) 
a  bullock  (ahor)  of  seven  years  old  would  hardly  be 
called  a  young  bullock :  liteially,  *'  a  heifer  (par),  son  of 
an  ox.*' 

Of  seven  years  old. — ^The  Ghaldee  renders  it, 
"  which  has  been  fattened  for  seven  years,"  and  there 
is  very  jpossibly  im  allusion  to  the  seven  years  of  the 
Midiamte  oppression  (verse  1).    Tlie  law  had  not  pre- 
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l>iillock  of  seyen  years  old,  and  throw 
down  the  altar  of  Baal  that  thy  father 
hath,  and  cut  down  the  grove  that  is  by 
it :  ^^  and  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  upon  the  top  of  this  ^rock,  *in 
the  ordered  place,  and  take  the  second 
bullock,  and  offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  with 
the  wood  of  the  grove  which  thou  shalt 
cut  down.  (^>  Then  Gideon  took  ten 
men  of  his  servants,  and  did  as  the  Lobb 
had  said  unto  him :  and  so  it  was,  be- 
cause he  feared  his  father's  household. 


1     Heb^     ttnmg 
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and  the  men  of  the  city,  that  he  could 
not  do  it  by  day,  that  he  did  it  by 
night. 

(2B)  And  when  the  men  of  the  city 
arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  the 
altar  of  Baal  was  cast  down,  and  the 
grove  was  cut  down  that  was  by  it,  and 
the  second  bullock  was  offered  upon  the 
altar  that  was  built.  ^^^  And  they  said 
one  to  another.  Who  hath  done  this 
thing?  And  when  they  enquired  and 
asked,   they  said,  Gideon  the  son  of 


scribed  any  fixed  age  for  burnt  offerings.  Why  the 
bullock  is  <»Iled  *' the  second  bnllock"  is  very  uncertain, 
bat  this  minute  and  unexpkined  detail  shows  that  we 
sre  not  moving  in  the  region  of  legend.  The  first 
bollock  is  said  to  belong  to  Joash,  ana  we  must,  there- 
fore, probably  suppose  that  the  second  was  Gideon's 
own.  Possibly  in  this  circumstance  we  may  see  an 
e^lanation  of  these  minute  directions,  and  the  sig- 
nificance which  they  were  intended  to  bear.  The  first 
bullock  had  been  intended  by  Joash  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Baal,  and  i8  used  in  the  destruction  of  his  altar ;  the 
9ecovd  had,  perhaps,  been  reserved  by  Gideon  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  when  better  times  should  come — 
a  votive  offering,  which  was  being  fattened  for  the 
longed-for  day  of  deliverance.  This  bullock  is  sacri- 
ficed to  Jehovah,  and  the  fact  that  it,  too,  has  been  used 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanite  idols  is  a  sign  to 
Gideon  that  the  day  for  which  he  had  hoped  has  come. 

Throw  down. — As  commanded  in  Exod.  xzzii.  13 ; 
Dent.  vii.  5. 

The  altar  of  BaaL— Bather,  of  the  Baal,  t.e., 
of  that  particular  Phoonician  idol  which  your  father 
worships.    (Gomp.  1  Kings  xvi.  32.) 

That  thy  father  hath.— This  shows  that  Joash 
had  joined  with  other  Israelites  in  the  apostasy,  which 
had  provoked  the  Midianite  oppression.  The  words 
are  literally,  which  is  to  thy  father,  as  in  the  previous 
elAuse ;  and  the  pointed  repetition  of  these  woros  tends 
to  confirm  the  conjecture  mentioned  in  the  previous 
note.  It  is  called  especially  Joash's  altar  because, 
though  used  by  the  whole  city  (verse  28),  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Abi-ezrites. 

The  grove. — ^Bather,  the  Aaherah,  as  in  chap. 
iii.  7.  Baal,  *'  the  sun,'*  and  the  nature  goddess  Asherah 
— ^who  is  often  confused  with  Astarte — ^were  worshipped 
in  conjunction  (1  Kings  xvi.  31,  32 ;  2  Kings  ziu.  6, 
xviii.  16,  xxiv.  3-— 6). 

That  is  by  it. — ^Bather,  that  is  upon  it,  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  image  of  Baal.  Possibly  the 
sun  was  worshipped  at  this  iQtar  without  any  idol,  and 
the  Asherah — ^perhaps  a  mere  wooden  pillar  or  gross 
emblem  of  nhallic  nature- worship— was  placed  upon  it. 
It  was  the  first  law  of  Gk)d's  worship  that  He  was  orie 
God  and  therefore  "  jealous  "  against  that  easy  com- 
bination of  idolatries  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of 
Polytheism.  "  Baal*8  altar  must  be  overthrown  before 
C^'s  altar  is  built." 

(28)  Of  this  rook.— The  word  is  not  seUUi,  as  in 
Terse  20,  or  tsor,  as  in  verse  21,  but  malioz,  "  strong- 
hold," probably  the  citadel  of  Ophrah.  The  LXX. 
render  it  as  a  proper  name  (maoz),  or  in  some  MSS., 
**  on  the  top  of  this  mountain."  The  word  only  occurs 
elsewhere  m  Hebrew  poetry. 

In  the  ordered  place.— The  margin  reads,  "in 


an  orderly  manner ; "  but  probably  neither  version  is 
quite  correct.  The  Hebrew  word  is  bammcuiraehah 
(comp.  Lev.  zxiv.  6 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  4) ;  and  as  the  particle 
he  is  used  of  the  materials  with  which  a  thing  is  built 
in  1  Kings  xv.  22,  some  here  render  it,  "  with  the 
materials.  That  the  Jews  themselves  were  not  quite 
certain  of  the  meaning  appears  from  the  various  ver- 
sions. The  LXX.  render  it,  "  in  the  arrangement/' 
and  the  Yulg.,  "  on  which  you  have  before  placed  the 
sacrifice."  It  means  "  with  the  Asherah  pillar  hewed 
down,  and  split  up  into  firewood."  The  Jews  point  out 
the  peculiar  features  of  this  burnt  offering:  (1)  It 
was  not  at  Shiloh ;  (2)  it  was  not  offered  by  a  priest ; 
(3^  it  was  offered  at  night ;  and  ^4)  the  fire  was  kindled 
with  the  unhallowed  materials  of  an  idol.  The  Divine 
command  was,  of  course,  more  than  sufficient  to  justify 
these  merely  ritual  irregularities;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
clear  that  in  these  rude  times,  when  tiie  country  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  the  Levitic  order  of 
worship  became,  for  the  time,  impossible  in  many  par- 
ticulars. Prophets  and  those  airectly  commissioned 
by  heavcm  were  tacitlv  regarded  as  exempt  from  the 
strict  rules  of  outward  ritual  which  were  necessary  for 
the  mass  of  the  nation. 

(27)  Ten  men  of  his  serv^ants.— This  shows 
Gideon's  inde^ndent  position,  and  also  that  he  had 
tried  to  keep  his  own  household  free  from  the  guilt  of 
idolatry  amid  the  all  but  universal  defection. 

His  father's  household.— The  Abi-ezrites. 
The  men  of  the  city.— Of  whom  many  may  have 
been  of  Canaanite  race. 

(28)  Arose  early  in  the  morning.— The  habits  of 
Orientals  are  early,  and  Baal-worship  may  well  have 
involved  some  adoration  of  the  rising  sun. 

Cast  down.— They  observed  three  things :  viz.,  the 
demolished  altar  of  Baal ;  the  stump  of  the  destroyed 
Asherah ;  and  a  new  altar,  with  the  remains  of  a  burnt 
offering  smoking  upon  it. 

The  second  bullock.— It  has  been  supposed  that 
Gideon  offered  both  bullocks,  the  first  as  a  burnt 
offering  for  his  family,  and  the  second  for  the  nation. 
Nothing,  however,  is  said  of  the  fate  of  the  young 
bullock ;  and,  apart  from  express  direction,  Gideon  may 
have  hesitated  to  offer  to  the  Lord  a  sacrifice  which 
may  have  been  devoted  to  Baal. 

(29)  They  said.— We  are  not  told  that  Gideon's 
servants  betrayed  his  secret,  but  suspicion  would  natu- 
rally fall  on  so  brave  and  prominent  a  worshipper  of 
Jehovah  as  Gideon  was ;  and  it  is  rarely  tliat  actions 
which  require  so  much  effort  and  so  man^  coadjutors 
can  be  kept  secret.  Gideon  had  proved  himself  to  be 
what  his  name  signifies — "  a  hewer."  A  man  so  brave 
and  so  patriotic  must  have  stood  almost  alone  among 
a  cringing  and  apostate  people. 
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He  is  called  Jerubbaal^ 


Joash  hath  done  this  thing.  <^)  Then 
the  men  of  the  city  said  nnto  Joash, 
Bring  out  thy  son,  that  he  may  die : 
because  he  hath  cast  down  the  altar  of 
Baal,  and  because  he  hath  cut  down  the 
grove  that  was  by  it  <^^^  And  Joash 
said  unto  all  that  stood  against  him, 
Will  ye  plead  for  Baal?  will  ye  save 
him  ?  he  that  will  plead  for  him,  let  him 
be  put  to  death  whilst  it  is  yet  morning : 
if  he  66  a  god,  let  him  plead  for  himself. 


1  Heb.,  clothed. 


a  Nam. 


la  3;  ch. 


because  one  hath  cast  down  his  altar. 
(a2)  Therefore  on  that  day  he  called  him 
Jerubbaal,  saying.  Let  Baal  plead 
against  him,  because  he  hath  thrown 
down  his  altar. 

(33)  Then  all  the  Midianites  and  the 
Am^ekites  and  the  children  of  the  east 
were  gathered  together,  and  went  over, 
and  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 
(»*)  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lobd  ^  came 
upon  Gideon,  and  he  '  blew  a  trumpet ; 


(90)  The  men  of  the  city  said  unto  Joash.— 
It  is  dif&cult  to  conceiye  that  these  could  have  beeu 
Israelites  (see  on  verse  27). 

Bring  out  thy  son,  that  he  may  die.— For  the 
phrase,  see  Gen.  xxxviii.  24 ;  1  Kings  zxi.  10 ;  Luke 
xix.  27. 

(31)  Unto  all  that  stood  against  him.— The 
meaning  of  these  words  is  very  uncertain.  They  may 
mean,  *'  to  all  that  stood  arouna." 

Will  ye  plead  for  Baal  P— The  pronoun  ye  is 
very  emphatic,  bein^  twice  expressed  in  the  Hebrew. 

He  that  will  plead  for  him,  let  him  be  put 
to  death. — These  words  of  Joash  were  extraordinarily 
bold  and  cunning.  Possibly  the  brave  act  of  his  sou 
may  have  roused  his  conscience,  and  Gideon  may  have 
tola  him  that  he  had  acted  under  Divine  guidance. 
But  he  saves  his  son's  life,  not  by  excusing  his  act,  but 
by  feigning  such  a  zeal  for  Baal  as  to  denounce  it  as 
a  blasphemous  impiety  to  suppose  that  Baal  will  not 
avenge  his  own  insult— an  impiety  so  monstrous,  that 
the  man  who  was  guilty  of  it  should  be  at  once  put 
to  death.  Thus  he  made  Baal-worslup  a  plea  for  not 
aven^g  the  insult  offered  to  Baal.  He  was  well  aware 
that  if  he  thus  gained  time,  the  fact  that  Baal  did 
not  interfere  to  protect  himself  from  such  fearful  out- 
rage  would  weigh  powerfully  with  all  his  worshippers. 
Among  idolaters  the  sight  of  an  act  of  open  contempt 
for  their  idol  often  shakes  their  superstitious  reverence. 
Aristox>hanes,  Persius,  and  Lucian  sneer  at  the  inability 
of  Jupiter  to  defend  his  own  temple,  golden  locks,  and 

§  olden  beard.  When  Olaf  had  the  huge  image  of  Odin 
estroyed,  and  when  the  high  priest  Ooifi  at  Saxmund. 
ham,  clad  in  armour  and  moxmted  on  horseback  (two 
thii^  which  wore  forbidden  to  a  priest),  rode  up  to  the 
Saxon  idols  and  hurled  them  down,  the  people,  seeing 
that  no  thunder  followed,  but  that  all  went  on  as  well 
as  usual,  were  quite  ready  to  embrace  Christianity. 

Whilst  it  is  yet  morning.— The  Hebrew  is  ad 
habboker  ("  until  morning  ") ;  LXX.,  heds  proi,  which 
may  mean,  "before  to-morrow's  sun  has  dawned." 
(Antequan  lux  erasiina  veniat,  Yulg. ;  as  also  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee.)  It  is  a  much  more  likely 
rendering  than  that  of  the  E.V.,  for  it  implies,  "  Let 
us  wait  till  to-morrow,  to  see  whether  Baal  will  avenge 
himself."  Joash  knew  that  in  popular  outbreaks  pro- 
crastination means  security. 

If  he  be  a  god. — Compare  the  language  of  Elijah 
to  the  Baal  and  Asherah  priests  (1  Kings  xviii.  21, 27). 

(32)  He  called  him.— Rather,  people  called  him, 
he^  got  the  name   of.      The    phrase    is    impersonal. 


(Focofiw  est,  Vnlg. ;  hieea  man  ihn,  Luther.) 

Jerubbaal.— Tlie  name  meant,  **  Let  Baal  strive ;  " 
but  might  also  mean,  "  let  it  be  striven  with  Baal,"  or 
**  BaaVs  antagonist,"  and  this  gave  the  name  a  more 
ready  currency.   It  is  possible  that  the  name  may  have 
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been  yet  more  allusive,  since  from  the  palmyrene  in- 
scriptions it  appears  that  there  was  a  deity  named 
Jaribolos  (Mover's  Phonizier,  i.  434).  If  in  2  Sam.  xi. 
21  we  find  the  name  Jerubbesheth,  this  is  only  due  to 
the  fondness  of  the  Jews  for  avoiding  the  names  of 
idols,  and  changing  them  into  terms  of  insult.  It  was 
thus  that  they  literally  interpreted  the  law  of  Exod. 
xxiii.  13  (comp.  Josh,  xxiii.  7).  It  was  a  part  of  that  con- 
tumelia  numinum  with  which  the  ancients  charged 
them  (Plin.  xiii.  9).  I  have  adduced  other  instances 
in  Language  and  Languages,  p.  232.  (Longmans.) 
Bosheth  means  "  shame,"  i.e.,  "  that  shameful  thing," 
and  was  a  term  of  scorn  for  Baal  (Hosea  ix.  10 ;  .^r. 
xi.  13).  We  have  two  other  instances  of  this  change 
in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Saul.  Whether  from  a 
faithless  syncretism,  or  a  tendency  to  downright 
apostasy,  he  called  one  of  his  sons  Esh-baal,  i.e.,  '*  man 
of  Baal,"  and  another  Merib-baal  (1  Chron.  viiL  33, 34) 
but  the  Jews  angrily  and  contemptuously  changed 
these  names  into  Ishbosheth  and  Mepnibosheth  (2  Sam 
ii.  10,  iv.  4).  Ewald,  however,  and  others  have  con 
lectured  that  both  Baal  and  Bosheth  may,  at  one  time, 
have  had  more  harmless  associations  (see  especially 
2  Sam.  V.  20),  and  it  appears  that  there  was  a  Baal 
among  the  ancestors  of  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii.  30).  The 
LXX.  write  the  name  Hierobalos ;  and  Eusebius  (Praep. 
Evang.  i.  9),  quoting  from  Philo  Byblius,  tells  us 
that  a  Gentile  historian  named  Sanchoniatho,  of 
Berytus,  whom  he  praises  for  his  accuracy  in  Jewish 
history  and  geogpraphy,  had  received  assistance  "  from 
Hierombalos,  the  priest  of  the  god  lao."  Some  have 
supposed  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  Gideon,  under  the 
name  JembbaaL 

(33)  Then  all  the  Midianites.— See  verse  3.  They 
came  down  for  their  usual  annual  raid  to  get  the  wheat 
which,  doubtless,  thousands  besides  Gideon  had  been 
gathering  in  and  threshing  in  secret  places  as  soon  aa 
it  was  barely  ripe. 

In  the  valley  of  Jezreel. — As  the  Philistines  did 
afterwards  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  11).  Crossing  the  forda 
near  Bethshean,  they  were  probably  encamped,  not  in 
the  broad  part  of  the  plain  oi  Jezreel,  but  in  the  valley 
between  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon.  The  word  Jezreel 
means  "  Gk)d's  sowing."    (See  Hosea  ii.  22.) 

(34)  Came  upon  Gideon. — Literally,  clothed  Gideon^ 
See  chap.  iii.  10  (Othniel) ;  chap.  xi.  29  (Jephthah) ; 
chap.  xiii.  25  (Samson).  This  forcible  figure  is  found 
also  in  1  Chron.  xii.  18(Amasai);  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20 
(Zechariah) ;  Ps.  lix.  17 ;  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
Luke  xxrv.  49  (endvsesthe) ;  Gal.  iii.  27  (enedueasthe 
Christon) ;  1  Peter  v.  5  (enJcom^saslhe). 

Blew  a  trumpet.— See  chap.  iii.  27.  The  trumpet 
is  ehophar,  or  ram's  horn  (LXX.,  IceraHne).  Gideon's 
call  was  two-fold:  the  first  he  had  already  obeyed 
in  destroying  the  Baal- worship  at  Ophrah;  he  now 
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and  Abi-ezer  ^  was  gathered  after  him. 
<^>  And  he  sent  messengers  throughout 
all  Manasseh;  who  also  was  gathered 
after  him :  and  he  sent  messengers  unto 
Asher,  and  unto  Zebulun,  and  unto 
Naphtali;  and  they  came  up  to  meet 
them. 

<^>  And  Gideon  said  unto  God,  If  thou 
wilt  saye  Israel  by  mine  hand,  as  thou 
hast  said,  (^)  behold,  I  will  put  a  fleece 
of  wool  in  the  floor ;  and  if  the  dew  be 
on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry  upon  all 
the  earth  hesidej  then  shall  I  loiow  that 
thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  mine  hand,  as 
thou  hast  said.  (^>  And  it  was  so :  for 
he  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and 


1  H«-b 
after 


hiiH, 


a  Gen.  1&  as. 


thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wrin&fed 
the  dew  out  of  the  fleece,  a  bowl  fall  of 
water.  (®>  And  Gideon  said  unto  God, 
'  Let  not  thine  anger  be  hot  against  me, 
and  I  will  speak  but  this  once :  let  me 
prove,  I  pray  thee,  but  this  once  with 
the  fleece ;  let  it  now  be  dry  only  upon 
the  fleece,  and  upon  all  the  ground  let 
there  be  dew.  <^>  And  Grod  cSd  so  that 
ni^ht:  for  it  was  dry  upon  the  fleece 
omy,  and  there  was  dew  on  all  the 
groii^d. 

CHAPTER  Vn.— Ci)  Then  Jerubbaal, 
who  is  Gideon,  and  all  the  people  that 
were  with   him,    rose    up    early,    and 


begins  to  obey  the  second,  which  was  to  deliver  his 
conntiy. 

(35)  Throughout  all  Manasseh.— The  loyalty 
with  which  his  own  dan,  the  Abi-ezrites,  rallied  round 
him  gave  him  a  right  to  claim  still  wider  support. 

Asher.— This  Mhe,  by  faithfulness  on  this  occasion, 
partly  redeemed  its  honour  from  the  tarnish  attached 
of  its  former  defection.  This  time  Asher  did  not 
linger  on  the  sands  of  Accho  or  the  rocks  of  the 
T^rian  Ladder.  Issachar,  howeyer,  as  before, "  bowed 
his  shoulder  to  the  yoke."  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the 
PLun  of  Jesreel,  the  battle-field  of  Palestine,  was  in 
the  domains  of  this  tribe,  though  not  far  from  the 
border  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  was  unfavourable 
to  their  independence  and  strength.  The  fierce  and 
haughty  character  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  their 
jealousy  of  any  leader  who  did  not  come  from  them- 
selves,  may  liaYe  prevented  Gideon  from  risking  a 
rebuff  by  sending  to  them. 

Zebulun,  Naphtali.— These  tribes  again  distin- 
gnished  themselves,  as  in  the  campaign  against  Jabin 
(chap.  V.  18). 

(3^  If  thou  wilt  save  Israel.— This  diffidence 
and  hesitation  show  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis. 
Gideon  saw  that  by  human  strength  alone  he  would  be 
utterly  helpless  to  repel  the  countless  hosts  of  the 
marauders.  He  had  already  shown  his  faith,  but  now 
he  needed  fresh  encouragement  in  his  dangerous  task. 

ttT)  A  fleece  of  wool.— In  works  of  art  this  is 
sometimes  represented  as  an  entire  sheepskin,  probably 
from  an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  V  ulffate,  VeUus 
lanae,  and  from  Luther's  rendering,  ein  Pell  mit  der 
Wolle,    But  the  English  version  is  correct. 

In  the  floor. — ie.,  on  the  ^n  threshing-floor.  (See 
Kote  on  verse  11,  and  comp.  ^s.  i.  4 ;  Hosea  xiii.  3.) 

If  the  dew  be  on  the  fleece  only  .—The  very  tact 
that  this  circumstance  might  be  a  purely  natural  result 
only  shows  the  simple  tnithfulness  ox  the  narrative. 
Gideon  would  hardly  have  asked  for  this  sign  if  he  had 
been  aware  that,  taken  aJone,  it  would  be  no  sign  of 
supernatural  gfuiduice.  Bishop  Hervev  quotes  JLord 
Bacon,  who  savs  {Nat  Hist.)  that  **  Sailors  have  used 
every  night  to  hax^  fleeces  ox  wool  on  the  sides  of  their 
ships  towards  the  water,  and  they  have  crushed  fresh 
water  out  of  them  in  the  morning."  Every  one  must 
have  noticed  flocks  of  wool  on  the  hedges,  sparkling 
with  dewdrope  long  after  the  dew  on  the  leaves  aroond 
ihem  has  evaporated.  In  Ps.  Izni.  6  (Prayer  Book), 
"  He  shall  come  down  like  the  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool," 


the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  as  here,  and  the  ancient 
version  takes  it  in  the  same  sense  (LXX.,  epi  flokon ; 
Yulg.,  in  veUus) ;  but  perha^  the  true  sense  is  there 
"  mown  grass,"  as  in  Amos  viL  1  (mowings), 

(38)  A  bowl  ftill  of  water.—The  word  used  for 
bowl  is  sephel,  as  in  v.  25. 

(a9)  Let  not  thine  anger  be  hot  against  me, 
and  I  will  speak  but  this  onoe.— The  phrase  is 
the  same  as  in  Gen.  zviii.  32.  The  word  rendered 
"  anger  "  is  literally  nose.  The  Hebrew  hmguage  is  very 
picturesaue  in  its  metaphors,  and  "  anger"  is  so  often 
expressed  by  the  dilatauon  of  the  nostrils,  that  "  nose" 
became  a  graphic  term  for  anger,  as  it  is  to  this  day 
in  many  Eastern  languages.  1  have  given  some  illus- 
trations  in  my  Language  and  Languages,  p.  197,  &c. 

i^)  It  was  dry  upon  the  fleece  only  .—Such  a 
result  as  tins — ^not  beine  in  accordance  with  natural 
circumstances — could  only  have  arisen  from  direct  in- 
terposition. Besides  the  simple  narrative,  which  tells 
us  of  these  results  as  a  si^  granted  to  Gideon  in 
accordance  with  his  prayer,  it  is  of  course  possible  to 
allegorise  the  dew  as  the  sigpa  of  Grod's  grace,  and  to 
say  that  the  first  sign  represented  Israel  as  replenished 
with  God's  love  when  all  was  dry  around  (Hosea  ziv.  5, 
"  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel ; "  Micah  v.  7,  "  Jacob 
shall  be  as  the  dew");  and  the  second,  the  fact  that 
"  God  manifested  himself  in  the  weakness  and  forsaken 
condition  of  His  people,  while  the  nations  were  flourish, 
ing  all  around."  Similarly  St.  Ambrose  (De  8p.  Sanct., 
Prol.  in  i.)  sees  in  the  fleece  full  of  dew  the  Hebrew 
nation  hiding  the  mvstery  of  Christ  within  itself,  and 
in  the  dry  fleece  that  mystery  extended  to  all  the  world, 
but  leavmg  the  Hebrew  nation  dij.  ^  It  would  be 
equally  possible  to  give  a  mvstic  significanoe  to  the 
threshmg-floor,  as  a  type  ox  the  universal  Church 
(Matt.  ill.  12,  &c.).  But  these  allegoric  applications  of 
simple  narratives  are,  to  say  the  least,  precarious ;  nor 
is  there  much  value  in  Ewald's  comparison  of  the  fleece 
to  Gideon's  character,  cool  amid  tne  general  passion, 
dry  amid  the  general  damp  of  fear. 

vn. 

1.  The  two  camps.  2,  3.  Gideon  is  bidden  to  dismiss 
all  who  are  afraid.  4— -8.  The  remaining  ten  thousand 
are  tested  by  the  way  in  which  they  driiuc  at  the  foun- 
tain of  Harod,  and  only  900  are  Idft.  d— 14.  The  Lord 
encourages  Gideon  by  suffering  him  to  overhear  the 
narration  of  a  dream  in  the  camp  of  the  Midianites, 
15—18.  Gideon's  stratagem  with  lamps  and  torches. 
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pitched  beside  the  well  of  Harod :  bo  that 
the  host  of  the  Midianites  were  on  the 
north  side  of  them,  by  the  hill  of  Moreh, 
in  the  valley.  ^^  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Gideon,  The  people  that  are  with 
thee  a/re  too  many  for  me  to  g^ye  the 
Midianites  into  their  hands,  lest  Israel 
vaimt  themselves  against  me,  saying, 
Mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me.  ^^^  Now 
therefore  go  to,  proclaim  in  the  ears  of 
the  people,  saying,  •Whosoever  is  fearftd 
and  afraid,  let  mm  return  and  depart 
early  from  mount  Gilead.  And  there 
returned  of  the  people  twenty  and  two 
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thousand ;  and  there  remained  ten  thou- 
sand. 

(^)And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon, 
The  people  are  yet  too  many ;  bring  them 
down  xmto  the  water,  and  I  will  try  them 
for  thee  there :  and  it  shall  be,  that  of 
whomi  say  imto  thee.  This  shall  go  with 
thee,  the  same  shall  go  with  thee;  and 
of  whomsoever  I  say  unto  thee.  This 
shall  not  go  with  thee,  the  same  shall 
not  go.  <^>  So  he  brought  down  the 
people  xmto  the  water:  and  the  Lord 
:  said  unto  Gideon,  Every  one  that  lappeth 
of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 


19—21.  Panic  and  slanffhter  in  the  host  of  Midian. 
22,  23.  IbBit  disastrous  night,  and  their  pursmt  by  ihe 
Israelites.    24,  25.  Capture  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb. 

(1)  Jerubbaal*  who  is  Gideon. — ^Abraham,  Sarah, 
Jacob,  Joseph,  Esther,  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  &c.,  are  other 
instances  of  Scriptural  characters  who  have  two  names. 

Beside. — ^Bamer,  above.  It  would  have  been  foolish 
and  dangerous  to  encamp  on  the  pkin. 

The  well  of  Haroa. — ^Thewname  "  Harod  "  means 
**  trembling,"  with  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  timidity 
of  the  people  (chareed,  verse  3),  to  which  there  may  be 
again  an  allusion  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  5.  The  name  is  nere 
used  by  anticipation.  It  occurs  here  onlj,  though  two 
Hcwodites  are  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  25 ;  and  the 
same  fountain  is  obyiously  alluded, to  in  1  Sam.  xzix.  1. 
From  tiie  fact  that  Gideon's  camp  was  on  Mount  Gilboa 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Harod  must  be  identified 
wiih  the  abundant  and  beautiful  fountain  at  the  foot 
cxf  ihe  hill  now  known  as  Ain  Jalud,  or  "  the  spring  of 
GoHath,"  from  a  mistaken  legend  that  this  was  tne  scene 
of  the  gpflut's  death;  or  possibly  from  a  mistaken  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  Harod  itself.  There  is  another 
reading,  **  Endor  "  (comp.  Ps.  Izzxii.  10). 

By  the  bill  or  Moreh. — ^Bertheau  renders  it, 
"  stretching  from  the  hill  of  Moreh  into  the  valley." 
The  only  hill  of  this  name  which  we  know  from  other 
sources  is  that  at  Shechem  (Gen.  xii.  6 ;  Deut.  zi.  SO), 
but  that  is  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Mount  Gilboa. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moreh  is  here  used  for 
Little  Heimon,  now  Jebel  ed-Duhy.  The  Yulgate 
rcoiders  it  **  of  a  lofty  hill,"  perhans  to  avoid  a  sup- 
posed difficulty.  The  word  Moren  means  "archer," 
and  Little  Hermon  may  have  been  called  "  the  Archer^s 
Hill,"  ^m  the  bowmen  of  the  Amaleldtes. 

(9  The  people  that  are  with  thee  are  too 
many  for  me. — This  must  have  put  the  futh  of 
Gideon  to  a  severe  trial,  since  the  Midianites  were 
185,000  in  number  (chap.  viii.  10),  and  Gideon's  forces 
only  82,000  (verse  4). 

£est  lorael  vaunt  themselTes.— See  Deut.  viii. 
17. 

(8)  Whosoever  is  fearftil  and  afiraicL— This 

{proclamation  is  in  exact  accordance  with  Deut.  xx.  8 
and  the  other  general  directions  in  that  chapter).  It 
is  there  founded  on  the  peycholo^cal  observation  that 
cowardice  is  exceedingly  contagious,  so  that  the  pre- 
sence of  tindd  men  in  an  army  is  a  source  of  direct 
duiger.  The  same  rule  was  rigidly  observed  by  the 
faithful  Judas  Maocabceus  (1  Msec.  iii.  56).  Epami- 
nondas^  for  the  same  reason,  made  the  same  prodamfttion 


before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  In  this  instance  there 
was  the  further  reason  given  in  the  previous  verse. 
^'  The  ancients  had  observed  that  even  when  there  are 
many  legions  it  is  always  the  few  that  win  the  battle  " 
(Tac.  Ann.  jxv.  36). 

Depart  early.— Tho  Hebrew  word  tsaphar  occurs 
here  only.  The  Ohaldee  explains  it  by  tsiphra,  "  in 
the  morning ; "  and  Abarbfma  says  that  this  mjunction 
was  given  in  order  that  they  might  not  incur  shame 
when  they  retired.  The  rendering  *'  hastily "  is  ex. 
plained  to  mean  "  like  a  bird  "  (tsijgpor).  Keif,  connect- 
ing it  with  an  Arabic  root,  makes  it  mean  *'  slink  away 
by  bye-paths."  It  seems  to  involve  a  shade  of  con- 
tempt—"Let  him  take  himself  oft."  (TroUe  sich: 
Gassel.) 

From  mount  Gilead.— This  expression  has  caused 
great  difficulty,  but  the  Hebrew  cannot  mean  "to 
mount  Gilead,'^  nor  yet "  beyond  mount  Gilead."  The 
only  tenable  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  (1)  to  alter  the 
text  into  "  mount  Gilboa  "  (Olericus),  or  u*om  meehar, 
"  from  mount,"  to  maheer,  "  speedily  "  (lOchaelis) ;  or 
(2)  to  suppose  that  **  mount  Guead  "  was  a  rallying-cry 
of  the  Manassites  in  eeneriJ,  for  Gilead  was  a  son  of 
Abiezer  (Num.  xxvi.  30,  where  Jeezer  is  merely  au 
error)  ;  and  hence  was  derived  the  name  "  Gilead  "  of 
the  trans- Jordanic  district  which  fell  to  the  half -tribe 
of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  5,  6\  If  this  be  a  true  con- 
jecture, the  phrase  "let  nim  depart  from  mount 
Gilead  "  means  *'  let  him  leave  the  camp  of  Manasseh.^' 
One  more  conjecture  is  that  Gilead  is  an  ancient  name 
for  Gilboa  (Scnwarz). 

There  returned  of  the  people  twent^r  and. 
two  thousand.— No  detail  coula  more  decisively 
show  the  terror  struck  into  them  by  the  sight  of  the 
Midianite  host.  They  looked  on  them  with  the  same 
alarm  with  which  the  Greeks,  before  Marathon,  used  to 
gaze  on  the  Persian  dress.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  all  the  defaulters  went  straight  to  their 
homes.  Doubtless  man;^  of  them  took  part  in  the 
pursuit  which  made  the  victory  decisive. 

(^)  The  people  are  yet  too  many.— A  fresh 
trial  of  £uth;  but  small  numbers  were  essential  for 
the  method  of  victory  bv  wldch  God  intended  that  the 
deliverance  should  be  aciiieved. 

Unto  the  water.— t.e.,  to  the  spring  of  Harod. 

I  will  try  them.— The  LXX.  render  it  {Cod.  Vat^. 
"I  will  purge  them,"  as  ^old  from  dross,  and  this  is 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word  (Isa.  i.  25,  xlviii.  10). 

(5)  Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the  water  witli 
his  tongue.— Josephus  (Anit.  v.  6,  §  4)  says  thai 
Gideon  led  them  down  toue  spring  in  me  fiercest  heat 
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Gideon  Sent  to  t/ie  Midianite  Host. 


lappeih,  him  ahalt  thou  set  by  himself; 
likewise  every  one  that  boweth  down 
upon  his  knees  to  drink.  <^>And  the 
nmnber  of  them  that  lapped,  putting 
their  hand  to  their  mouth,  were  three 
hundred  men :  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to 
drink  water.  ^^>  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Gideon,  By  the  three  hundred  men  that 
lapped  will  I  save  jou,  and  deliver  the 
Midianites  into  thine  hand :  and  let  all 
the  other  people  go  every  man  unto  his 
place.  ^^  So  the  people  took  victuals  in 
their  hand,  and  their  trumpets :  and  he 
sent  all  the  rest  of  Israel  every  man  unto 
his  tent,  and  retained  those  three  hun- 


1  Or,inaiilMfry/M. 


a  eh.*.  SB. 


dred  men :  and  the  host  of  Midian  was 
beneath  him  in  the  valley. 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  night, 
that  the  Lobd  said  unto  him.  Arise,  get 
thee  down  unto  the  host ;  for  I  have  de- 
livered it  into  thine  hand.  (i<^>But  if 
thou  fear  to  go  down,  go  thou  with 
Phurah  thy  servant  down  to  the  host : 
(^^)  and  thou  shalt  hear  what  they  say ; 
and  afterward  shall  thine  hands  be 
strengthened  to  go  down  xmto  the  host. 
Then  went  he  down  with  Hiurah  his 
servant  unto  the  outside  of  the  ^  armed 
men  that  were  in  the  host :  (^>  and  the 
Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  and  '  all 
the  children  of  the  east  lay  along  in  the 


of  the  noondav,  and  that  he  judged  those  to  be  the 
bravest  who  niing  themselves  down  and  drank,  and 
thooe  to  be  the  cowards  who  lapped  the  water  hastily 
and  tnmnltaonsly.  Theodoret  also  thhiks  that  the 
Divine  aid  was  shown  bv  the  fact  that  the  gpreatest 
cowards  were  chosen.  Tnis  may  have  been  a  Jewish 
legend  (Hagadah);  but  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  sreater  self-control  would  be  shown  by 
stooping  and  cbinking  the  water  out  of  the  hand  than 
by  ninging  themselves  at  full  length  to  drink,  which 
would  be  the  natural  instinct  of  a  thirsty  man.  Bashi 
says  that  those  who  went  down  on  their  knees  to  drink 
were  secret  idolatora,  who  had  "bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal "  (1  Kings  xix.  18). 

As  a  dog  lappetk* — Some  commentators  fancy 
that  this  is  an  allusion  to  Egyptian  dogs,  who,  out  of 
fear  for  the  Nile  crocodiles,  only  venture  to  lap  the 
water  whOe  they  are  running  along  the  banks. 

(6)  That  lapped,  putting  their  hand  to  their 
mouth. — ^Ldt^ndly,  licked  with  their  hand  to  their 
mouih. 

All  the  rest  of  the  people— ^.e.,  9,700  men. 

(7)  Every  man  unto  his  plaoe.— ^.e.,  home,  as 
in  Num.  zxiv.  11. 

(8)  So  the  people  took  victuals  in  their  hand, 
and  their  trumpets.— The  £.y.  here  differs  from 
most  of  the  ancient  versions  (e,g.f  the  LXX.,  the 
Chaldee,  the  Yulgate,  &c,),  which  render  it,  ''And 
they  (the  300)  took  the  provisions  and  trumpets  of  the 
people  (the  9,700)  iu  their  hands."  This  is  also  the 
explanation  of  Rabbi  Kunchi,  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  &c. 
Provisions  would  be  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so 
vast  a  host,  and  it  would  be  the  desire  of  all  that  the 
brave  300  should  be  well  supplied.  The  reason  for 
taking  300  rams'  horns  would  soon  appear;  and,  indeed, 
but  for  this  verse  we  might  well  wonder  how  each  of 
the  300  came  to  have  a  horn  of  his  own.  Their 
"pitchers"  were  probably  those  in  which  the  provisions 
had  been  earned. 

(^)  I  have  delivered  it  into  thine  hand.— 
Comp.  chap.  iv.  14. 

(10)  ipo  go  down.-~If  thou  fear  to  make  the  attack 
at  once,  without  still  further  encouragement.  Let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  courage  required  bv  Gideon 
and  his  men  was  in  many  respects  far  beyond  that  of 
the  much  more  vaunted  300  at  Thermopyles— (1) 
because  they  were  to  attack,  not  to  defend ;  (2)  because 
they  were  to  attack  a  host  in  the  plain,  not  to  hold 
A  narrow  valley;  (3)  because  they  had  not  a  laxge 


number  of  allies  and  attendants  with  them,  as  the  300 
Sntrtans  had  (Grote's  Greece,  v.  103, 121). 

jPhurah  thy  servant.— The  name  Phurah  means 
"branch";  the  word  for  "servant"  is  literally  hoy, 
but  here  means  the  armour-bearer.  The  classical 
reader  will  recall  the  night-raid  of  Diomedes  and 
Odysseus  into  the  camp  of  the  Thracians  at  Troy 
(12.  X.  220,  et  seqq.). 

W  And  thou  shalt  hear  what  they  say.— 
This  was  the  kind  of  omen  known  by  the  Jews  as  the 
Bath  Kol,  or  "  Daughter  of  a  Voice."  For  a  similar 
instance  see  1  Sam.  xiv.  6  ^Jonathan  and  his  annour- 
bearer).  The  word  is  used  m  slightly  difterent  senses. 
Sometimes  it  means  a  voice  from  heaven  (Matt.  iii.  17, 
&c.) :  such  voices  from  heaven  are  described  in  the 
Talmud;  sometimes  it  means  the  first  chance  words 
which  a  man  hears  after  being  bidden  to  look  out  for 
them  as  a  Divine  intimation ;  sometimes  it  means  an 
actual  echo  (see  Hamburger*s  Talmvd.  Worterh,,  s.v.). 

It  was  one  of  the  four  recognised  modes  of  Divine 
direction  (viz.,  prophets,  dreams,  Urun,  and  the  Bath 
Kol,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6—15),  but  stood  lowest  of  the  four. 
It  was  also  known  to  the  Greeks,  among  whom  the 
oracle  sometimes  bade  a  man  to  take  as  his  answer  the 
first  casual  words  which  he  heard  spoken  on  leaving 
the  Temple. 

The  armed  men.— Literally,  ranke  by  five,  the 
word  {chamooshim)  rendered  "harnessed"  in  Ex. 
ziii.  18,  "  armed  "  in  Josh.  i.  14.  Probably  here  the 
word  means  "foreposts,"  or  "sentries";  and  the 
Yulffate  renders  it  "vigiliae."  The  LXX.  curiously 
resnder  it  "  to  the  beg^ning,"  (or  in  other  MSS.)  "  to 
part  of  the  fifty,"  following  a  wrong  punctuation. 

That  were  in  the  host.— Protobly'^ the  host"  was 
in  some  respects  more  like  a  temporary  nomad  miflpra. 
tion,  such  as  is  so  common  among  all  wandering  tribes. 
If  so,  it  would  not  be  by  any  means  entirely  composed 
of  "  armed  men,"  but  would,  like  the  Persians  under 
Xerxes,  trail  with  it  a  vast  mass  of  camp  followers,  &c., 
who  would  probably  be  encamped  in  tne  centre  with 
the  baggage. 

(12)  Like  grasshoppers.- Comp.  chap.  vi.  5; 
Num.  xxii.  4,  5. 

Their  camels.- Which  constitute  the  chief  wealth 
of  Arab  tribes.  "  The  multitude  of  camels  shall  cover 
thee,  the  dromedaries  of  'M''*^^^"  and  Ephah"  (Isa. 
k.  6). 

As  the  sand.— See  Josh.  xi.  4,  and  frequently  in  thQ 
Bible.    (See  Gen.  xxii.  17 ;  Isa*  xlviiL  19,  <&c.) 
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valley  like  grasshoppers  for  mnltitiide ; 
and  their  camels  were  without  number, 
as  the  sand  by  the  sea  side  for  multitude. 
<^)  And  when  Gideon  was  come,  behold, 
there  was  a  man  that  told  a  dream  unto 
his  fellow,  and  said.  Behold,  I  dreamed 
a  dream,  and,  lo,  a  cake  of  barley  bread 
tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and 
came  unto  a  tent,  and  smote  it  that  it 
fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the  tent 
lay  along.  (^^)  And  his  fellow  answered 
and  said.  This  is  nothing  else  save 
the  sword  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash, 


1  Heb..  ths  hnak- 
ing  thereof. 


S  Heb..  trttmpftif 
inthekaruiofaH 
of  them. 


8  Or)   JlTAtxntd$t 
or,  torckee. 


a  man  of  Israel:  for  into  his  hand 
hath  God  delivered  Midian,  and  all  the 
host. 

<^^)  And  it  was  8o,  when  Gideon  heard 
the  telling  of  the  dream,  and  ^  the  inter- 
pretation thereof^  that  he  worshipped^ 
and  returned  into  the  host  of  Israel,  and 
said,  Arise ;  for  the  Lord  hath  delivered 
into  your  hand  the  host  of  Midian. 
(^^)  And  he  divided  the  three  hundred 
men  mio  three  companies,  and  he  put  ^a 
trumpet  in  every  man's  hand,  with  empty 
pitchers,  and  ^  lamps  within  the  pitchers. 


(13)  Behold,  I  dreamed  a  dream.— Since  dieftms, 
uo  less  than  the  Bath  Kol,  were  Tecogmsed  channels  for 
Divine  intimations  (O^i^*  ^di.  12 ;  mim.  zii.  6 ;  1  Sam. 
xzviii.  6 ;  Joel  1i.  28,  &c.),  Gideon  would  feel  doubly 
assured. 

A  oake.— The  Hebrew  word  Ualol  (or  tadil  in  the 
Keri,  or  margin)  is  a  word  which  occurs  nowhere  else. 
Babbis  Kimeni  and  Tanchun  deriye  it  from  U<dal,  "  he 
tinkled  "  (as  in  tseUdim  and  other  names  for  musical 
instruments),  or  *'he  overshadowed."  Neither  deri- 
vation yields  any  sense.  The  Ohaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Bashi  render  it  "  a  cake  baked  on  coals,*'  and  so,  too, 
the  LXX.  (since  such  is  the  meaning  of  rtiagis),  the 
Yulgate  (panis  subcineridus),  and  Josephus  {maza 
hrithine);  this  seems  to  be  the  true  sense.  Ewald 
makes  it  mean  "a  dry  rattling  crust."  Niebnhr 
tells  us  that  the  desert  Arabs  thrust  a  round  lump  of 
dough  into  hot  ashes,  then  take  it  out  and  eat  it. 
{Arab,,  p.  62.) 

Of  barley  bread. — ^Josephus  helps  us  to  see  the 
significance  of  the  symbol  by  adding,  "  which  men  can 
(liardly )  eat  for  its  coarseness."  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Israelites  had  been  reduced  to  such  poverty  by 
these  raids  that  the  mass  of  them  would  have  notning 
to  subsist  on  but  common  barley  bread  such  as  that 
used  to  this  day,  with  bitter  complaints,  by  the  Eellahln 
of  Palestine.  Amon^  the  Greekis  also  "  barley  bread  " 
was  proverbial  as  a  kmd  of  food  hardly  fit  to  be  eaten, 
although  such  was  the  poverty  which  the  Saviour  bore  for 
our  sakes  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  food  of 
Him  and  His  apostles  (John  vi.  9).  *'  A  cake  of  barley 
bread "  would,  therefore,  naturally  recall  the  thought 
of  the  Israelites,  who  were  no  doubt  taunted  by  their 
enemies  with  being  reduced  to  this  food;  just  as  Dr. 
Johnson  defined  oats  as  "  food  for  horses  in  England, 
and  for  men  in  Scotland."  Thus,  in  1  Kings  iv.  28, 
the  "  barley "  is  only  for  the  horses  and  dromedaries. 
**  If  the  Midianites  were  accustomed  to  call  Gideon  and 
his  band  '  eaters  of  barley  bread,*  as  their  successors, 
the  haughty  Bedouins,  often  do  to  ridicule  their 
enemies,  the  application  would  be  the  more  natural" 
(Thomson,  Land  amd  Book,  p.  447).  Josephus  makes 
the  soldier  sav  that,  as  barley  is  the  vilest  of  all  seed, 
so  the  Israelites  were  the  vilest  of  all  the  people  of 
Asia. 

Tumbled. — Bather,  was  rolling  itself. 

Unto  a  tent. — Bather,  into  the  tent,  which  doubtless 
means  (as  Josephus  says)  the  tent-royal — ^the  tent  of 
Zebah  and  Salmanah. 

Smote  it. — Perhaps  the  dream  involved  that  it  also 
(as  Josephus  says)  "  threw  down  the  tents  of  all  the 
soldiers." 
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Overturned  it,  that  the  tent  lay  along.— The 

latter  words  are  involved  in  the  first  verb,  and  are  only 
added  for  emphasis  in  accordance  with  the  full  pic 
turesque  Hebrew  style.  (Oomp.  "  A  bullock  that  hath 
horns  and  hoofs ; "  "I  am  a  widow  woman,  and  my 
husband  is  dead,"  &c.)  This  leisurely  stateliness  of 
description  is  found  again  and  again  in  the  Bible.  (See 
my  Origin  of  Language,  p.  168,  and  Bn'ef  Greek  Syntax, 
p.  200.) 

(U)  This  is  nothing  else  save  the  sword  of 
Gideon. — The  sort  of  dread  which  revealed  itself  by 
this  instant  interpretation  of  the  dream  shows  that 
Israel  was  formidable  even  in  its  depression,  doubtless 
because  the  nations  around  were  well  aware  of  the 
Divine  aid  by  which  they  had  so  often  struck  terror  into 
their  enemies.  The  fact  that  this  Bath  Kol  echoed  the 
promise  which  Gideon  had  already  received  (verse  9) 
would  give  it  additional  force. 

(15)  The  interpretation  thereof.— Literally,  its 
breaking.  The  word  is  a  metaphor  from  breakmg  a 
nut — enucleaiion. 

(16)  Into  three  oomi>ani0s.— See  chap.  ix.  43. 
This  division  of  the  attacking  force  was  a  common 
stratagem.  We  find  it  in  Job  i.  17 — "  the  Ghaldaeans 
made  out  three  bands  " — and  it  was  adopted  by  Saul 
against  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  by  David 
against  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii .  2).     (Comp.  Qen.  xiv.  15.) 

A  trumpet. — Hearing  the  sound  of  three  hundred 
rams'  horns,  the  Midiamtes  would  naturally  suppose 
that  they  were  being  attacked  by  three  hundred  com^ 
paniea, 

Pitohers. — The  Hebrew  word  is  eaddim,  which  is 
connected  with  our  cask — the  Greek,  kados.  They 
were  of  earthenware  (verses  19,  20),  (LXX.,  h^driae)^ 
and  hence  the  Yulgate  rendering  (Jtagenae)  is  mistaken. 

LamiMS. — The  LiXX.,  perhaps,  chose  the  word 
Icmpadae  from  its  resemblance  to  Umpidvni — a  prin- 
ciple by  which  they  are  often  guictea.  Lampadas, 
however,  here  means  not  "  lamps, '  but  (as  the  margin 
gives  it)  **  firebrands,"  or  "  torches."  The  best  illus- 
tration is  furnished  by  a  passage  in  Lane's  Modem 
Egyptians  (I.,  chap,  iv.),  where  he  teUs  us  that  the 
zabit  or  agha  of  the  pouce  in  Cairo  carries  with  him 
at  night  "  a  torch,  which  bums,  soon  after  it  is  lighted, 
without  a  fiame,  excepting  when  it  is  waved  through 
the  air,  when  it  suddenly  blazes  forth :  it  therefore 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  our  dark  lantern.  'Hie 
burning  end  is  sometimes  concealed  in  a  small  pot  or 
jar,  or  covered  with  something  else  when  not  required 
to  give  light."  These  torches  are  simply  of  wood 
dipped  in  turpentine  or  pitch,  which  are  not  easily 
extinguished. 


Th»  Stoord  of  the  Lord, 


JUDGES,    VH. 


and  of  Grideon. 


0^  And  he  said  unto  theniy  Look  on  me, 
and  do  likewise:  and,  behold,  when  I 
come  to  the  outside  of  the  camp,  it  shall 
be  ihatj  as  I  do,  so  shall  je  do.  (^^  When 
I  blow  with  a  trumpet,  I  and  all  that  are 
with  me,  then  blow  ye  the  trumpets 
also  on  every  side  of  all  the  camp,  and 
say.  The  eword  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
Gideon. 

^>  So  Gideon,  and  the  hundred  men 
that  were  with  him,  came  unto  the  out- 
side of  the  camp  in  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  watch ;  and  they  had  but  newly 
set  the  watch :  and  they  blew  the  trum- 
pets, and  brake  the  pitchers  that  were  in 


a  IM.  ft.  4. 


1  Or,to«0ardt. 


fl  Hebi  Up, 


their  hands.  (^)  And  the  three  com- 
panies blew  the  trumpets,  and  brake  the 
pitchers,  and  held  the  lamps  in  their  left 
hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their  right 
hands  to  blow  withal:  and  they  cried. 
The  sword  of  the  Lobd,  and  of  Gideon. 
<2i)  And  they  stood  every  man  in  his 
place  round  about  the  camp :  and  all  the 
host  ran,  and  cried,  and  fled.  ^^^  And 
the  three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets, 
and  'the  Lobd  set  every  man's  sword 
against  his  fellow,  even  throughout  all 
the  host:  and  the  host  fled  to  Beth- 
shittah  ^  in  Zererath,  and  to  ^  the  border 
of  Abel-meholah,  unto  Tabbath. 


(17)  Iiook  on  me.-~He  showed  all  the  three  hundred 
the  way  in  which  he  wished  them,  at  a  given  signal,  to 
break  the  pitchers,  wave  the  torches,  and  shout.  The 
flognal  womd  he  given  by  the  one  hundred  whom  he 
YmnaeU  headed. 

n^  The  sword  of  the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon.— 
Literally, /or  Jehovah  and  for  Qideon  (LXX.,  T^  Kvpi^ 
Kid  r^  rtUAp;  Vulg.,  clangtte  et  eoncHa/maie  Domino  et 
Otdeont),  but  the  particle  be  often  has  the  meaning  of, 
as  in  "  a  Psalm  to  Dayid,"  which  is  found  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  many  Psalms.  Onr  version  here  under- 
stands the  word  "sword"  (ehereb)  frem  chap.  yi.  20,  as  is 
also  done  in  some  liiSS.  of  the  LXX.  It  is  better  to 
omit  it.  The  watchword  and  war-cry,  then,  resembles 
that  gi^en  by  Cyrus  to  his  soldiers — **  Zens,  our  ally 
and  leader  "  (Cyrop,  iii.  28).  The  mention  of  his  own 
name  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the 
enemy  (verse  14). 

(IS)  The  middle  watch. —  The  Jews  anciently 
divided  the  night,  from  6  p.m.  to  6  A.M.,  into  three 
watches  (Exod.  ziv.  24 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  11).  The  subsequent 
division  into  four  watdies  of  three  honre  each  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Romans  (Matt.  xiv.  25 ;  Mark  vi.  48). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  middle  watch — i.e.,  soon  after 
10  at  night^would  be  the  time  at  which  the  host  would 
be  buried  in  their  first  sleep. 

They  had  but  newly  set  the  watoh.— Lite- 
rally, acoreely— or,  "just  in  rousing  they  roused  the 
watch."  The  attack  took  place  at  the  moment  of  con- 
fusion caused  by  changing  the  watch. 

m  The  trumpets  in  their  right  hands  •  •  . 
— ^Thus  they  were  comparatively  defenceless,  though, 
if  they  had  aziy  armour  at  all,  doubtless  they  could  still 
hold  the  shiela  on  the  left  arm,  while  the  sword  was 
girded  on  the  thigh.  The  effect  of  the  sudden  crash 
and  glare  and  shout  upon  the  vast  unwieldy  host  of  the 
Bedouins  may  be  imagined.  Startled  from  sleep  in  a 
camp  which,  nke  Oriental  camps,  must  have  been  most 
imperfectljr  protected  and  disciplined,  they  would  see 
on  every  doe  blazing  torehes,  and  hear  on  every  side 
the  rams'  horns  and  the  terrible  shout  of  the  Israelites. 
(Comp.  Tac.  Ann,  i.  68.)  The  instant  result  was  a  wild 
panic,  such  as  that  whicn  seized  the  camp  of  the  Persians 
at  Plateoa.  The  first  thought  which  would  rise  in  their 
minds  would  be  that  there  was  some  treachery  at  work 
amonff  the  motley  elements  of  the  camp  itself.  Even  a 
wdl-ajscipUned  camp  is  liable  to  these  outbursts  of 
panic.  One  such  occurred  among  the  Greeks  in  the 
camp  of  the  Ten  Thousand  duii^  their  retreat  To 
shame  these  groundless  alarms,  SJ&archus  next  mom. 


ing  caused  a  reward  to  be  proclaimed  for  any  one  who 
would  j^ve  information  *'  who  had  let  the  ass  loose ; " 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  standing  joke  to  shame 
Greek  soldiers  from  such  panics  (Xen.  Anab,  ii.  2,  20). 
Several  stratagems  similar  to  that  of  Gideon  are  re- 
corded in  history.  Folyaanus,  in  his  hook  on  the  "Art 
of  War,"  tells  us  that  bicetas,  when  attacking  Hereea, 
**  ordered  the  trumpeters  to  stand  apart,  and  sound  a 
chai^  opposite  to  many  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  ihat 
the  HersBans,  hearing  the  bhists  of  manv  trumpets  from 
many  directions,  thinking  that  the  whole  rqnon  was 
crowded  with  enemies,  abandoned  the  city."  ^rontinus 
also  tells  us  that  the  Tfurquinians  and  Fa&scans  tried  to 
frighten  the  Bomans  with  torehes,  and  Minucius  Buf us 
terrified  the  Scordisci  by  trumpets  blown  among  the 
rocks  ^trateg,  ii.  3).  Hannihal  on  one  occasion  escaped 
from  Fabius  Maximus  by  tying  torehes  to  the  heads  of 
cattle,  and  having  them  cuiven  about  the  hills.  The 
Druids  waved  torches  to  repel  the  attack  of  Suetonius 
Paulinus  on  the  island  of  Mona  (Tac.  Ann.  ziv.  90). 
An  Arab  chief  (Bel- Arab)  in  the  eighteenth  century 
used  trumpets  in  exactly  the  same  maimer  as  Gideon 
did  on  this  occasion,  and  with  the  same  success  (Niebuhr, 
Beeehr,  von  Arabien,  p.  904).  Ewald  alludes  to  similar 
stratagems  in  Neapolitan  and  Hungarian  wars,  the  latter 
so  recently  as  1849  {Q-each,  ii.  503). 

W  Ban,  and  oried,  and  fled.— Thev  ran  about 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  trumpet-blast.  Their 
"cries"  were  either  the  wail  of  despair  (  Yulg.,  tilulan^), 
or  a  number  of  confused  shouts  and  words  of  command 
(LXX.,  eeemainan) ;  their  flight  would  be  a  natural 
result  ef  the  hopeless  terror  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed. The  word,  however,  in  the  Kethibh,  or  written 
text,  is  yanUoo,  which  means  '*  caused  to  fly "— i.e., 
'*  carried  off  their  tenia,"  &c. 

(^)  Blew  the  trumpets.  —  They  continued  to 
blow  incessantly,  to  add  to  the  panic. 

The  Iiord  set  every  man's  sword  against 
his  fellow.— We  have  an  exact  parallel  to  this  in  the 
mutual  slwiKhter  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
Edomites,  wnen  stricken  with  a  similar  panic  before 
the  army  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  2  Ghron.  xx.  21,  22 ;  and 
on  a  snmller  scale  in  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  at 
Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xiv.).  The  tremendous  tragedy  of  their 
flight  can  only  be  appreciated  b^  the  vivia  impression 
wmch  it  made  on  the  national  imagination  (Isa.  ix.  4, 
X.  26).  In  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  13,  14,  it  is  compared  to  the 
whirling  flight  of  dry  weeds  before  a  rush  of  flame  and 
wind,  recamng  the  Arab  imprecation,  *'  May  you  be 
whirled  like  Sie  akukb  {*  wild  artichoke,'  <  a  wheel,' 
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Flight  of  the  Afidianites. 


JUDGES,  vni. 


Ore6  and  Zeeh  Slain, 


<^)  And  the  men  of  Israel  gathered 
themselyes  together  out  of  Naphtali,  and 
out  of  Asher,  and  out  of  all  Manasseh, 
and  pursued  after  the  Midianites. 
(^)  And  Gideon  sent  messengers  through- 
out all  mount  Ephraim,  saying.  Gome 
down  against  the  Midianites,  and  take 
before  them  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah 
and  Jordan.  Then  all  the  men  of 
Ephraim  gathered  themselves  together, 
and  took  the  waters  unto  Beth-barah 


a  Pi.  OL  11;  Iw. 
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ineb^  What  thing 
Is  thU  thou  hast 
dojuvntouaf 


and  Jordan.  <*^>  And  they  took  •two 
princes  of  the  Midianites,  Oreb  and 
Zeeb ;  and  they  slew  Oreb  upon  the  rock 
Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at  the  wine- 
press of  Zeeb,  and  pursued  Midian,  and 
brought  the  heads  of  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to 
Gideon  on  the  other  side  Jordan. 


CHAPTER  Vni.— W  And  the  men  of 
Ephraim  said  unto  him,^  Why  hast  thou 
served  us  thus,  that  thou  calledst  us  not. 


'  a  rolling  thing ')  before  the  wind,  until  you  are  caught 
in  the  thorns  or  plunged  into  the  sea"  (Thomson,  Land 
and  Booh,  chap.  nxvi.). 

Beth-shittah. — ^It  should  be  rather,  Beth  hash^hit- 
tah,  "  the  house  of  the  acacia  " — a  place  named  from 
the  trees  which  are  still  abxmdant  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, just  as  we  have  such  names  as  Bumtash,  Seyen- 
oaks,  Nine  Elms,  &c.  (Oomp.  Abel-Shittim,  Num. 
xxxiii.  49;  Josh.  ii.  1.)  If  Beth  liash'Shittah  was  the 
yillage  ShuUah,  with  which  Robinson  {Bibl.  Beg,,  iii. 
219)  identifies  it,  some  of  the  host  must  haye  fled 
northwards.  It  is  improbable  that  it  was  another  name 
for  Beth-shean,  though  the  LXX.  haye  Bethsead  in 
some  MSS.  It  is,  howeyer,  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  some  of  the  marauders  would  fly  towards  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan  near  Bethshean  (comp.  Jos.  Antt, 
y.  6,  §  5),  as  others  fled  south  to  the  fords  near  Succoth, 
whicn  lajr  to  the  south  of  the  Jabbok. 

Lq..— Kather,  towards,  as  in  the  margin. 

Zererath.— Bother,  Zererah,  This  is  omitted  in 
the  Vulgate ;  the  LXX.  haye  the  extraordinary  read- 
ing Tagaragaiha,  or  in  some  MSS.  "  and  he  led  them." 
The  final  th  is  no  jMurt  of  the  name,  but  the  mode  of 
connecting  the  name  with  the  particle  of  motion. 
Zererath  is  not  again  mentioned,  but  the  distinction 
between  the  Hebrew  letters  r  ("0  and  d  h)  is  so  slight 
that  the  readine  Zeredath  may  here  be  correct ;  and  if 
80,  it  may  be  the  Zeredath  in  Ephraim,  which  was  the 
birthplace  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  26),  and  the  Zare- 
tan  of  Josh.  iii.  16,  1  Kings  yii.  46,  which  is  sixteen 
miles  north  of  Jericho. 

To  the  border. — Literally,  as  in  the  margin,  to 
the  lyp,  or  brir^,  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  17;  Exod.  iy. 
30.  it  does  not,  howeyer,  necessarily  proye  that  Abel- 
meholah  was  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  yalley. 

Abel-meholah.— ''The  meadow  of  the  dance.'' 
It  was  in  Ephraim,  and  was  the  natiye  place  of  Elisha 
(1  Kings  xix.  16 ;  see,  too,  1  Kings  iy.  12).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  place  it  ten  miles  south  of  Bethshean,  at 
Wady  Maleb.    Abel  means  "  a  moist,  grassy  meadow." 

Unto  Tabbath.— literally,  upon  TabhcUh,  The 
name  seems  to  mean  "famous,  but  the  site  is  unknown, 
unless  it  be  the  remarkable  bank  called  Tubuhhai 
Fdhil 

<23)  Out  of  Naphtali.— Doubtless  these  pursuers 
were  some  of  those  who  had  left  Gideon's  camp  before 
the  yictory.  Those  of  Naphtali  and  Asher  might  pur- 
sue the  flying  Midianites  northwards  (if  Beth-shittah  is 
the  same  Shultah),  and  those  of  Manasseh  might  pursue 
those  who  fled  southwards  to  the  lower  fords. 

(24)  Throughout  all  mount  Ephraim.— He  had 
not  yentured  to  summon  these  haughty  clansmen  before 
his  yictory  was  assured. 

Take  before  them  the  waters.— i.e.,  "  intercept 
their  flight  unto  Beth-barah  and  Jordan."  The  **  waters  " 
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are  probably  the  marshes  formed  by  streams  which 
flow  from  the  watershed  of  the  hOls  of  Ephraun  into 
the  Jordan. 

Beth-barah. — "  House  of  the  waste,"  not,  as  Jerome 
says^  "  of  the  well."  It  can  hardly  be  the  Bethabara 
(house  of  the  passage)  of  John  i.  28,  which  seems  to 
be  too  far  south. 

(25)  Oreb  and  Zeeb.— The  names  mean  "  rayen  " 
and  "wolf  " ;  but  these  are  common  names  for  warriors 
among  rude  tribes,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  look  on 
them  as  names  giyen  in  scorn  by  the  Israelites.  Sudi 
names  are  common  among  nomada  The  capture  of 
these  two  powerful  sheykhs  was  the  result  of  the  second 
part  of  the  battle,  and  was  not  accomplished  without  a 
terrible  slaughter.  See  Ps.  IxriiL  9 — ^12,  where  the  word 
rendered  "  houses  "  of  Grod  should  be  **  pastures"  of  God. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  passage  there  seems  to  be 
almost  an  identification  of  tne  yictories  of  Barak  and 
Gideon,  as  though  they  were  the  result  of  one  great 
combined  moyement.  In  the  phrase  "became  as  the 
dung  of  the  earth  "  we  see  that  tradition  presented  a 
memory  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  g^und  by  the  dead 
bodies  (see  Note  on  chaps,  iy.  16,  y.  21).  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  yictory  is  also  alluded  to  in  Isa.  ix.  4 : 
**  Thou  hasfc  broken  the  yoke  of  his  burden  ...  as  in 
the  day  of  Midian  ";  and  Isa.  x.  26.  The  brief  narra- 
tiye  01  Judges  perhaps  hardly  enables  us  to  realise  the 
three  acts  of  this  great  tragedy  of  Midianite  slaughter 
— at  Gilboa,  the  Fords,  and  Karkor. 

ni>on  the  rock  Oreb«  —  Bather,  at  the  raven*8 
rock.  Only  again  mentioned  in  Isa.  x.  26 :  '*  according 
to  the  slaughter  of  Midian  at  the  rock  of  Oreb."  Belana 
identifies  it  with  Orbo,  near  Bethshean. 

To  Gideon  on  the  other  side  Jordan.— 1.«., 
beyond  the  Jordan  ("trans  fluenta  Jordani,"  Vulg.). 
This  notice  is  giyen  by  anticipation,  for  Gideon's  cross- 
ing  the  Jordan  is  not  mentioned  till  chap.  yiii.  4.  The 
words  literally  mean  "from  beyond  the  Jordan,"  as  the 
LXX.  render  them  {apo  peran),  but  this  is  idiomatic  for 
**from  one  place  to  another,"  as  in  Josh.  ziii.  22,  &c. 

vm. 

1 — 3.  Gideon's  soft  answer  to  the  Ephnumites.  4,  5. 
Unfaithfulness  of  Succoth.  6 — ^9.  And  of  PenueL 
10 — 12.  Victory  oyer  Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  13 — ^17. 
Gideon  punishes  Succoth  and  Fennel.  18 — 21.  He  puts 
Zebah  and  Zabnunna  to  death.  22,  23.  The  Israelites 
offer  him  the  kingdom.  24 — 26.  He  requesta  the  gift 
of  the  golden  ear.rings  of  their  prej ;  27.  And  makes  an 
epliod,  which  becomes  a  snare  to  IsraeL  28 — 31.  His 
last  days,  children,  and  death.  32 — 35.  Apostasy  and 
ingratitude  of  Israel. 

(1)  The  men  of  Ephraim.— The  arrogance  of  this 
tribe  was  deriyed  partly  from  its  strengtl^  and  partly 


Gideon^B  Answer  to  the  Ephraimitee,         JUDG£S,    VIII. 


His  Prayer  to  the  Men  qfSuccoth, 


when  ihon  wentest  to  fight  with  the 
Midianites?  And  thej  £d  chide  with 
him  ^  sharplj.  <^)  And  he  said  unto  them, 
What  have  I  done  now  in  comparison 
of  yon  P  la  not  the  gleaning  of  the 
grapes  of  Ephraim  better  than  the  vin- 
tage of  Abi-ezer  ?  ^^  Qod  hath  delivered 
into  your  hands  the  princes  of  Midian, 
Qreb  and  Zeeb :  and  what  was  I  able  to 
do  in  comparison  of  yon  9    Then  their 


1  Heb^  atroNfflaf. 
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'anger  was  abated  toward  him,  when  he 
had  said  that. 

(^>And  Gideon  came  to  Jordan,  and 
passed  over,  he,  and  the  three  hxmdred 
men  that  were  mth  him,  faint,  yet  pur* 
suing  them.  (^>And  he  said  unto  the 
men  of  Sucooth,  Give,  I  pray  yon,  loaves 
of  bread  unto  the  people  that  follow  me ; 
for  they  be  faint,  and  I  am  pursuing 
after  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  kings  of 


from  the  memoriefl  of  their  ancestor  Joseph ;  from  the 
doable  portion  which  Joseph  had  leceived  in  memorial 
of  his  pre-eminence ;  from  the  fact  that  Jacob,  in  his 
blessing,  had  preferred  the  yoimger  Ephraim  before 
his  elder  brother,  Manasseh;  and  mm  the  almost  regal 
influence  which  had  been  so  long  exercised  by  their 
tribesman,  Joshna.  This  arrogance  was  destined,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  to  briiu?  on  them  a  terrible  hnmi- 
lii^on  (chap.  xii.  1).  The  compkint  was  fiercely 
nrgedt  probably  at  the  time  when,  by  bringing  the 
heads  oi  Oreb  and  Zeeb  (chap.  vii.  25),  they  had  proved 
botii  theb  power  and  their  fidelity  to  the  national  cause. 
What  they  wanted  was  the  aclmowledgment  of  their 
claims  (their  hegemony,  as  the  Greeks  would  have 
called  it)  by  all  the  tribes. 

They  did  ohide  with  him  sharply.— Literally, 
wUh  force  or  tfiolenee,  as  in  1  Sam.  ii.  16,  so  that  the 
Vulg.  renders  it,  jurgcmtee  fortiier,  et  prope  vim  in- 
ferentes,  "  strongly  reproachmg  him,  and  almost  treat- 
ing him  with  yiolence?' 

(2)  What  have  I  done  now  in  comparison 
of  yon  P — Since  Gideon  was  by  no  means  a  man  of 
Teiy  placable  and  pacific  disposition,  we  see  the 
strong  and  noble  self-control  which  this  answer  mani- 
fests. He  was  not  in  a  condition,  even  had  he  wished 
it,  to  humble  the  fierce  jealousy  of  this  kindred 
tribe,  as  the  more  independent  Jephthah,  who  was 
not  so  closely  bound  to  them,  did  not  scruple  to 
do.  He  remembered  that  Zehah  and  Zalmunna  were 
sl^n  safe;  the  Midianites  were  as  yet  by  no  means 
finally  crushed.  Patriotism  as  well  as  right  feeling 
demanded  that  at  such  a  moment  there  should  be  no 
ciTil  discord. 

Is  not  the  gleaning  .  .  .  P— The  answer  has  a 
proverbial  sound.  (Gomp.  Deut.  xziv.  21.)  It  here 
implies  that  Enhraim,  by  a  mere  subsequent  and 
secondary  effort,  nad  achieved  more  (as  yet)  than  Gideon 
himself  had  done,  or  perhaps  that  the  two  bloody  heads 
which  were  their  "gleanmg"  were  better  tlum  the 
**  vintage  ^  of  obscure  thousands.  In  admitting  this,  in 
waiving  aU  self-assertion,  Gideon  was  setting  an  example 
of  the  spirit  which  is  content  to  suffer  wrong,  and  to 
take  less  than  its  proper  due  {elassotuthai,  Thuc.  i.  77). 
Kor  was  there  any  irony  or  wilful  sacrifice  of  truth  in 
his  remark,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ephraim- 
ites  had  wrought  a  splendid  victory  (Isa.  x.  26).  The 
Ghaldee  renders  it,  "  Are  not  the  weak  of  the  house  of 
Ephraim  better  than  the  strong  of  the  house  of  Abi- 
exer?" 

(3)  Then  their  anger  was  abated  towards 
him. — ^The  soft  answer  turned  away  wrath  (Prov.  xv.  1). 
The  word  for  anger  is  ruach,  **  wind,"  or  "  spirit " — 
asiger  expressed  by  fierce  breathing  through  the  nostrils, 
"  me  blad  ot  the  terrible  ones  "  (Isa.  xxv.  4).  (Gomp. 
Eccl.  X.  4 :  "If  the  spirit  (ruach)  of  the  ruler  rise  up 
against  thee,  leave  not-  thy  place ;  for  yielding  pacifietn 


gfecU  offences.^  **  Gideon's  good  words  were  as  victori- 
ous as  his  sword." — ^Bp.  Hall. 

(^)  And  Gideon  came  to  Jordan.— This  verse 
resumes  the  narrative  of  chap.  vii.  23.  The  intermediate 
verses  are  an  episode,  and  thev  are  only  here  introduced 
bjr  anticipation,  in  order  to  close  the  notice  about  the 
inbe  of  flphraim. 

And  passed  over. — Literally,  passing  over ;  but 
the  English  Yersion  is  correct  as  to  the  meaning,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Succoth  was  to  the 
east  of  Jordan. 

Fainty  yet  pursuing.— It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  usual  application  of  these  words  is  accurate.  The 
LXX.  render  them,  "  fainting  and  hungry,"  and  the 
Yulg.,  *'  and  for  weariness  they  could  not  overtake  the 
fugitives."  Literally  it  is,  faint  and  inirsiiin^,  where 
the  and  is  explanatory.  **  Exhausted  and  pursuing,"  i.  e., 
exhausted  with  pursuing  (Keil) .  * '  In  1815  Mehemet  All 
pursued  the  Arabs  wiui  such  haste  as  to  find  himself 
withoutprovisions,  and  had  to  be  content  with  a  few  dates ; 
but  the  result  was  a  great  success  "  (Bitter  xii.  932). 

(5)  Unto  the  men  of  Sucooth.— The  name  Sue 
coth  means  "  booths,"  and  the  place  was  so  named,  or 
re-named,  because  of  the  ''booths"  which  had  been 
erected  there  b^  Jacob  on  his  return  from  Fadan- 
aram  (G^n.  xxxuL  17 ;  Josh.  xui.  27).  It  was  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  is  probably  the  SvJckot  men- 
tioned by  Burckhardt  as  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  south- 
wards from  Bethshean.  The  "  valley  of  Succoth  "  is 
mentioned  in  Pss.  Ix.  6,  cviii.  7. 

Iioaves  of  bread.  —  The  loaves  are  round  cakes 
{dccar).  His  request  was  a  very  modest  and  consi- 
derate  one.  He  did  not  "  requisition  "  them  for  forces, 
or  for  intelligence,  or  for  any  active  assistance,  because 
he  might  bear  in  mind  that  they  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
would,  in  case  of  any  reverse  or  incomplete  victory,  be 
the  first  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  neighbouring 
Midianites.  But  to  supmy  bread  to  their  own  hungry 
countrymen,  who  were  fighting  "their  battles,  was  an  act 
of  common  humanity  'miich  even  the  Midianites  could 
notgreatly  resent. 

Xfnto  the  people  that  follow  me.— Literally, 
which  ia  ai  my  feet,  as  in  chap.  iv.  10. 

Zebah  and  Zalmunna.  —  These  were  Emirs  of 
higher  nmk  than  the  Sheykhs  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  though 
Josephus  calls  them  only  "leaders,"  while  he  cidls  Oreb 
and  Zeeb  '*  kings."  Zebah  means  "  a  sacrifice,"  perhaps 
one  who  had  Been  consecrated  by  his  parents  to  the 
gods  of  Midian.  Zalmunna  seems  to  mean  "  shadow  of 
an  exile,"  or,  according  to  Gesenius,  "  shelter  is  denied 
him  " — ^an  unintelligible  name,  but  perhaps  due  to  some 
unknown  incident.  They  are  called  "  kings  of  Midian" 
{m^Ucai  Midian),  as  in  Nxuxl  xxxi.  8.  Oreb  and  Zeeb 
are  only  called  Sarim,  the  same  title  as  that  given  to 
Sisera  (chap.  iv.  2),  and  in  the  next  verse  to  the  elders 
of  Succoth. 
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against  Succoth  and  FenueL 


Midian.  <^  And  the  princes  of  Succoth 
saidy  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zal- 
mnnna  now  in  thine  hand,  that  we 
should  give  bread  unto  thme  army  ? 
<7)  And  Gideon  said.  Therefore  when  the 
LoBD  hath  delivered  Zebah  and  Zal- 
mnnna  into  mine  hand,  then  I  will 
^  tear  your  flesh  with  the  thorns  of  the 
wilderness  and  with  briers.  <®>  And  he 
went  up  thence  to  Penuel,  and  spake 
unto  them  likewise :  and  the  men  of 
Penuel  answered  him  as  the  men  of 


I  Heb..  tkreA 


S  Or,  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thou- 
sand^ every  one 
drawing  a  eword. 


Succoth  had  answered  him.  <^)  And  he 
spake  also  unto  the  men  of  Penuel,  say- 
ing. When  I  come  again  in  peace,  I  will 
break  down  this  tower. 

(10)  ifow  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  in 
Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with  them, 
about  fifteen  thousand  men,  all  that  were 
left  of  all  the  hosts  of  the  children  of 
the  east :  for  there  fell '  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword. 
W  And  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of 
them  that  dwelt  in  tents  on  the  east  of 


W  Are  the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
now  in  thine  hand  P— Literally,  la  the  fist  {avph)  of 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  now  in  thy  hand  (yad)?  The 
general  meaning,  of  oonrse,  is  dear :  "  Are  you  so  com- 
pletely victor  as  to  secure  us  from  the  vengeance  of 
these  Idn^  P  "  (Gomp.  1  Kin^s  zz.  11.)  But  what  the 
exact  shade  of  meaning  is  in  tnis  proverbial  expression 
we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  is  an  tulosion  to  the  chained 
hands  of  captives.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  the  tone 
of  the  elders  of  Succoth  was  one  of  derision  or  only  of 
cowardice.  In  any  case,  they  were  ffuilty  of  inhumanity, 
want  of  faith,  want  of  courage,  ana  want  of  patriotism. 

That  we  should  give  bread  unto  thine  army. 
— ^They  use  the  exaggerated  term  *'  army,"  as  though  to 
magni]^  the  sacri&e  required  of  them.  Gideon  had 
only  said  "  my  followers. 

i^  And  Gideon  said.— Notice  in  this  verse  the 
mixture  of  heroic  faith  and  barbarous  severity.  It 
was  this  courage  and  faith  (Heb.  xi.  32)  which  en- 
nobled  Gideon  and  made  him  an  example  for  all  time. 
The  ruthlessness  of  the  punishment  which  he  threat- 
ened to  inflict  belongs  to  the  wild  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  veiy  partial  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment of  an  imperfect  dispensation  (Matt.  v.  21,  xix.  8 ; 
Acts  xvii.  30).  It  is  no  more  to  be  held  up  for  approval 
or  imitation  than  his  subsequent  degeneracy ;  wnile,  at 
the  same  time,  Gideon  must,  of  course,  be  only  judged 
by  such  light  as  he  had. 

I  will  tear  your  flesh. — Bather,  as  in  the  margin, 
IwiU  thresh  (LXX.,  aloeso^  which  is  better  than  the 
other  reading,  hatojxano,  "will  card  " ;  Vulg.,  conteram). 
It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  they  were  scourged 
with  thorns,  which  would  be  terrible  enough ;  but  the 
verb  here  used  is  stronger,  and  seems  to  imply  that  they 
were  "  put  under  harrows  "  after  thorns  and  briers  had 
been  scattered  over  them.  That  Gideon  should  inflict 
a  retribution  so  awful  cannot  be  surprising  if  we  re- 
member that  David  seems  to  have  done  the  same  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31 ;  I  Ghron.  xx.  3 ;  Amoe  i.  3).  In  this  case,  how. 
ever,  the  torture  was  more  temble.  because  it  was 
inflicted  not  on  aliens,  but  on  Israelites.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  every  man  is  largely  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  that  in  the 
East  to  this  day  there  is  (1)  far  greater  indifference 
than  there  is  in  £iuro^  to  the  value  of  human  life,  and 
(2)  far  fpeaA^T  insensibility  to  the  infliction  of  pain ;  so 
that  the  mere  mention  of  punishments  inflicted,  even  in 
this  century,  by  such  men  as  Djezzar  and  Mehemet  A1i 
makes  the  blood  run  cold.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  (as  we  can  trace  in  the  writings  of  their  prophets 
and  historians)  the  Jews  learnt  that  deeper  sense  of 
humanity  which  it  was  certainly  the  object  of  many  pre- 
cepts of  the  Mosaic  Law  to  inspire.  The  defections  of 
Succoth  and  Penuel  were  even  worse  than  that  indiffer- 


ence of  Meroz  which  had  called  forth  the  bitter  curse  of 
chap.  V.  23. 

With  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness.— These 
thorns  ijkotsiw)  are  again  mentioned  in  Hosea  x.  8. 
Babbi  Tanchum  could  not  explain  what  plant  was  meant. 
It  is  not  impossible  (as  Kimchi  suggests)  that  the  form 
of  the  nunishment  was  suggested  by  another  wild  play 
on  woros ;  for  Succoth  (n^sv),  though  it  means  "  bootiba/* 
suggests  the  idea  of  "  thorns  "  (n^D). 

Briers.— This  word,  barkanim,  which  the  LXX. 
merely  transliterate,  occurs  nowhere  else.  The  Babbis 
rightly  understood  it  of  thoi^  plants  which  grow 
among  stones.  Some  modem  Hebraists  explain  it  to 
mean  harrows  formed  of  flints,  deriving  it  from  an 
obsolete  word,  barkan,  "lu^htninK"  (see  on  chap.  iv.  6), 
and  so  meaning  "  pyrites.  In  that  case  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  elders  were  laid  on  some  open  area,  and 
harrows  set  with  flints  driven  over  them. 

(d)  He  went  up  thence  to  FenueL— Fennel 
was  also  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  heights  above  the 
Jordan  valley,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Jabbok. 
The  name  means  "  face  of  God,'*  from  Jacob's  vision 
(Gen.  xxxii  30).  It  is  again  mentioned  as  a  fortified 
town  in  1  Kings  xii.  25,  but  the  site  has  not  been 
identified. 

(9)  When  I    oome   again  in  peace.— Comp. 

1  Kin^  xxii.  27. 

I  wiU  break  down  this  tower.— If  the  strength 
of  their  citadel  emboldened  them  to  refuse  food  io 
Gideon's  fainting  warriors,  it  would  abo  have  helped  to 
protect  them  against  the  dreaded  vengeance  of  Midian. 

(10)  In  EarKor.— This  was  the  scene  of  the  third 
battle,  or  massacre.  When  they  had  reached  this  distant 
point  they  probably  felt  secure.  Karkor  means,  "  a  safe 
enclosure,"  and  the  Yulg.,  r^farding  it  as  an  ordinary 
noun,  renders  it,  "where  &haih  and  Zalmunna  were 
resting."  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  Karkor  with  a 
fortress  named  Karkaria,  a  day's  loumey  north  of  Petra ; 
but,  from  the  mention  of  Noban  and  Jogbehah  in  the 
next  verse,  this  seems  to  be  too  far  south.  If  so,  it 
may  be  Karka^gheiach,  not  far  from  Amm*.!!  (Babbatb 
Axmnon),  mentioned  by  Burckhardt.  It  was,  however, 
"at  a  very  ^reat  distance*'  6Jos.,  Antt.  viii.  6,  §  5) 
from  the  original  scene  of  battle. 

(U)  By  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents. 
— ^He  seems  to  have  taken  a  wide  circuit,  through  some 
nomad  district,  leaving  the  main  road,  which  nms 
through  Nobah  and  Jo^)ehah,  so  as  once  more  to  make 
up  for  his  inferior  numbers  (for  there  were  still  15,000 
left  of  these  children  of  the  East)  by  surprise  and 
stratagem. 

Nobah.— In  Gilead,  belong^g  to  the  half -tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  It  was  originally  called 
Kenath,  but  the  name  was  altered  in  honour  of  a 
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Gideon  Teaches  t/te  Men  o/Suecoth, 


Nobah  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the 
host :  for  the  host  -was  secure.  <^>  And 
when  Zebah  and  Zaknunna  fled,  he  pur- 
sued after  them,  and  took  the  two 
kings  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zahnunna, 
and  ^  discomfited  all  the  host. 

^>  And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  re- 
turned from  battle  before  the  sun  was 
up,  ^^>  and  caught  a  young  man  of  the 
men  of  Succoth,  and  enquired  of  him : 
and  he  *  described  xmto  him  the  princes 
of  Succoth,  and  the  elders  thereof,  even 
threescore  and  seventeen  men.  (^)  And 
he  came  unto  the  men  of  Succoth,  and 


1  Heb..  terKM. 


s  Heb..  writ 


s  Heb^ 

IMOW. 


mivlfl   to 


a  1  Kings,  U  K 


said,  Behold  Zebah  and  Zaknunna,  with 
whom  ye  did  upbraid  me,  saying,  Are 
the  hands  of  Zebah  and  Zaknunna  now 
in  thine  hand,  that  we  should  give  bread 
unto  thy  men  that  a/re  weary?  ^*)  And 
he  took  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  thorns 
of  the  wilderness  and  briers,  and  with 
them  he  ^taught  the  men  of  Succoth. 
W  And  he  beat  down  the  tower  of 
'Penuel,  and  slew  the  men  of  the  city. 

(IB)  Then  said  he  unto  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna.  What  manner  of  men  were  they 
whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor  P  And  they  an- 
swered. As  thou  art,  so  were  they ;  each 


Manassite  hero,  who  is  otherwise  imrecorded.  Jewish 
tradition  says  that  he  was  bom  in  Egypt,  and  died 
during  the  paadage  of  the  Jordan  {Seder  Ulam  Babba). 
The  original  name  displaced  its  riTal,  for  the  site  is 
now  ca&d.  Kendwat. 

Jogbehah.— In  Gad  (Nnm.  zxzii.  34).  It  is  not 
mraitioned  elsewhere,  and  has  not  been  identified. 

The  host  was  secure.— They  would  have  thought 
it  most  nnlikefy  that  the  Israelites,  with  their  mere 
handful  of  men,  would  pursue  so  large  an  army  for  so 
long  a  distance.  They  fancied  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  pursuit  because  they  mis-calculated  the  energy 
and  powers  of  Gideon,  who,  not  improbably,  onoe  more 
attacked  them  hj  night. 

02)  When  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  fled.— In 
Ps.  Lczziii.  13, 14,  we,  perhaps,  find  a  reminiscence  of 
the  precipitancy  of  their  flight,  '*  like  a  wheel,"  i,e.,  like 
A  winged,  rolling  seed,  and  like  stubble  before  a  hurri- 
cane, and  like  a  confiMrration  leapinfi^  throufi^h  a  moun- 
tain forest.    (Diet,  of  Bible,  s.  v.  OrS ;  Staiuey,  i.  347.) 

Disoomfited. — Bather,  as  in  the  man^,  terrified. 
It  was  the  infliction  of  a  second  panic  which  enabled 
him  to  seize  the  two  principal  Emirs. 

G3)  Before  the  sun  was  up.— If  the  rendering 
were  certain,  it  would  prove  that  he  had  made  a  night 
attack  on  Karkor ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
words  should  be  rendered  "  from  the  ascent  of  Heres," 
c^  *'of  Hechares,"  as  in  the  LXX.,  Peshito,  and 
Aralnc.  If  so,  it  implies  that  he  came  round  by  some 
other  road  to  attack  Succoth.  The  word  for  **  going 
1^  "  is  maal^,  as  in  Maaieh  Akrabbvm,  **  the  ascent  of 
seorpions''  (see  Note  on  i.  36),  which  is  also  applied 
to  sunrise.  (Gen.  xix.  15.)  It  cannot  possibly  mean 
**  before  sunset "  {ehe  die  Sonne  heraufaekommen  war), 
as  Luther  renders  it,  following  the  Ohaldee  and  various 
Rabbis.  The  ordinazy  word  for  "  sun"  is  shemesh,  not 
eheres;  but  the  latter  word  occurs  in  various  names 
(see  on  chap.  i.  85,  iL  9),  which  makes  it  perhaps  more 
probable  that  tiiis  also  is  the  name  of  some  place.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  prudent  for  Gideon  to  desist  from 
farther  pursuit  when  the  dawn  revealed  the  paucity 
and  eihaustion  of  his  followers;  and  in  poetic  style 
(Job.  iz.  7)  eheres  may  mean  "  sun,"  so  that  here  the 
phrase  might  be  an  archaism,  as  cheresah  is  in  chap. 
ziv.  18 ;  but  the  preposition  used  (mtn)  cannot  mean 
"  before."  Aqiula  renders  it  '*  from  the  ascent  of  the 
groves,**  and  Symmachus  "of  the  mowntainsr  hut 
this  is  only  due  to  a  defective  reading. 

(u)  Caught  a  young  man.— Oomp.  chap.  i.  24. 

DesoribecL — ^Marg.  writ,  i.e, :  the  boy  wrote  down 
their  names  (LXX.,  apegrapsato ;  Yulg.,  descripsU). 


Threescore  and  seventeen.— Perhaps  a  sort  of 
local  Sanhedrin  of  Seventy  (Num.  xi.  16),  with  their 
presiding  shevkhs.  The  number  shows  that  Succoth 
was  a  ^ace  of  considerable  importance. 

W  That  are  weary.— The  addition  of  these  words 
enhances  the  guilt  of  these  elders,  though  the  exhaus- 
tion of  Gideon's  force  may  have  seemed  to  them  a 
reason  for  alarm,  lest  their  pursuit  should  end  in  rout. 

(16)  He  taught.— Literally,  made  to  know  (Prov.  x. 
9) ;  but  9T  maY  be  a  misreading  for  vrr, "  he  threshed," 
as  in  vi.  7.    ( v  ulg.  contrivU  cSque  eomminuit,) 

The  men  of  Sucooth. — i,e.,  the  elders.  Gideon 
would  be  well  aware  that  in  an  Oriental  city  the  mass 
of  the  people  have  no  voice  in  anjr  decision.  Ewald 
takes  it  to  mean,  "  By  them  (the  shun  elders)  he  taught 
the  (rest  of  the)  people  of  Sucooth  to  be  wiser  in 
future." 

(17)  Beat  down  the  tower.— The  importance  of 
the  place  led  to  its  re-fortification  by  Jeroboun  (1 
Kinffs  xii.  25). 

m  Then  said  he  unto  Zebah  and  Zalmunna. 
—•They  had  been  kept  aUve  in  order  to  answer  the 
cowardly  taunt  of  tne  elders  of  Succoth.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  they  were  put  to  death  at 
Succo^,  as  Josephus  says,  or  taken  to  Ophrah  (Antt. 
iv.  7,  §  5).  Perhaps  Gideon  reserved  their  deatn  for 
the  place  where  he  had  once  lived  with  his  brothers, 
whom  they  had  slain. 

What  manner  of  men  were  they.— Literally, 
where  (are)  the  men  f  Evidently  this  colloquy  is  only 
related  in  a  shortened  form,  and  Gideon's  enquiiy  is 
rather  a  taunt  or  an  expression  of  grief  (Job  xrii.  15), 
to  show  them  that  he  now  meant  to  act  as  the  goel,  or 
blood-avenger  of  his  brothers.  Up  till  this  time  these 
great  chie&  seem  to  have  been  led  in  triumph  on  their 
camels,  in  all  their  splendid  apparel  and  golden  orna- 
ments ;  and  they  may  have  thought,  with  Agag,  that  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  passed. 

Whom  ye  slew  at  Tabor  P— We  are  left  com- 
pletely in  the  durk  as  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
battle,  or  massacre.  In  the  complete  uncertainty  as  to 
all  the  details  of  the  chronology,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Gideon's  brothers — at  least  three  or  four  in 
number — ^may  have  perished  in  Barak's  *' battle  of 
Mount  Tabor,"  or  m  some  early  struggle  of  this 
Midianite  invasion,  or  in  the  first  night  Mttle  (chap, 
vii.  22). 

As  thou  ...  so  they.— A  similar  phrase  occurs  in 
1  Kings  xxiL  4. 

Resembled  the  children  of  a  king.— We  learn 
from  this  reference  that  Gideon  added  to  his  other  gifts 
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one  ^resembled  the  children  of  a  king. 
W  And  he  said,  They  were  my  brethren, 
even  the  sons  of  my  mother :  as  the  Lobd 
liveth,  if  ye  had  saved  them  alive,  I 
would  not  slay  yon.  (^)  And  he  said 
imto  Jether  his  firstborn.  Up,  and  slay 
them.  But  the  youth  drew  not  hi^ 
sword  :  for  he  feared,  because  he  was  yet 
a  youth.  (^)  Then  Zebah  and  Zahnunna 
said,  Rise  thou,  and  fall  upon  us :  for  as 
the  mant«,  eo  is  his  strength.  And  Gideon 
arose,  and  slew  Zebah  and  Zalmxmna, 
and  took  away  the  'ornaments  thati(;ere 
on  their  camels'  necks. 

<^>  Then  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto 
Gideon,  Rule  thou  oyer  us,  both  thou, 
and  thy  son,  aud  thy  son's  son  also :  for 
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thou  hast  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of 
Midian.  <^>  And  Gideon  said  unto  them^ 
I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my 
son  rule  over  you :  the  Lord  shall  rule 
over  you. 

(^)  And  Gideon  said  unto  them,  I 
would  desire  a  request  of  you,  that  ye 
would  g^ve  me  every  man  the  earrings 
of  his  prey.  (For  tney  had  golden  ear- 
rings, oecause  they  were  Ishmaelites.) 
(2*)  And  they  answered.  We  wiU  willingly 
givetAem.  And  they  spread  a  garment, 
and  did  cast  therein  every  man  the  ear- 
rings of  his  prey.  <^^  And  the  weight 
of  'Uie  golden  earrings  that  he  requested 
was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred 
shekels  of  gold ;  beside  ornaments,  and 


that  tall,  oommandin^  presence  which  always  carried 
weight  in  early  days  {1  Sam.  z.  24,  xri.  6,  7).  In  Hiad, 
iii.  170,  Priam  says:  "  One  so  fair  I  never  saw  with  my 
eyes,  nor  so  stately,  for  he  is  like  a  king  "  {fiwT%\^i  ykp 
iuf9p\  fo(iecy). 

(19)  The  sons  of  my  mother.— Comp.  G«n.  zliii. 
29. 

As  the  Lord  liveth.— Rath  iii.  13;  lSam.ziy.41. 
(Gomp.  JBn.  xii.  949.) 

(80)  And  he  said  unto  Jether.—B^  the  itu 
iali<mi8f  as  well  as  by  every  other  consideration  of  that 
time,  Gideon,  as  the  last  survivor  of  all  his  kindly 
brothers,  would  hold  himself  justified  in  puttine  ms 
captives  to  death.  Jether  also  would  inherit  the  mities 
of  ^oel  (Num.  zxxv.  12 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  22,  &c.),  and  Gideon 
desired  both  to  train  the  boy  to  fearlessness  against  the 
enemies  of  Israel  (Josh.  x.  24, 25),  to  give  him  prestige, 
and  to  add  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Midianite  kings. 
Again,  Gideon  must  omy  be  judged  by  the  standiurd 
and  the  customs  of  his  own  day.  (Gomp.  1  Sam.  xv. 
S3,  Samuel  and  Agag;  2  Sam.  i.  15,  David  and  the 
Amaiekite.)  The  name  Jether  is  another  form  of 
Jethro,  and  means  "  pre-eminence." 

(21)  Bise  thou,  and  fUl  ui>on  us.— They  denre- 
cated  the  pain  and  shame  of  falling  by  the  irresolute 
hands  of  a  ooy. 

For  as  the  man  •  • .  his  strength.— Dent,  xzxiii. 
25,  "As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

Ornaments. — Saharonim,  **  little  moons,"  crescent- 
shaped  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  still  in  common 
use  to  decorate  animals.  Isa.  iii.  18,  "round  tires 
like  the  moon."  "  Niveo  lundta  monilia  dente  "  {Stat, 
Tkeb,  ix.  689).  After  one  of  his  battles  Mohammed 
found  a^  slain  camel  adorned  with  these  IvntiloB  and 
with  strings  of  emeralds.  The  Boman  senators  (for 
another  reason)  wore  silver  crescents  on  their  shoes. 

(22)  Then  the  men  of  IsraeL—Here  begins  the 
third  great  phase  of  the  life  of  Gideon,  which  was 
characterisea  by  his  noblest  act — ^the  refusal  of  the 
kingdom — and  his  most  qu^ionable  act — ^the  setting 
up  of  a  schismatic  worship. 

Bule  thou  over  ub. — The  energy  and  success  of 
Gideon  had  shown  them  the  advantage  of  united  action 
under  one  great  leader;  but  they  K>igot  that  Gideon 
had  received  a  special  call  from  Gfod,  and  that,  as 
Gideon  reminded  them,  (rod  was  their  king.  Yet  no 
doubt  the  memory  of  Gideon  de^tcoied  the  wish  which 


Samuel  was  afterwards  commanded  to  grant  (2  Sam. 
viii.  5-7,  xii.  12. 17). 

(23)  The  Lord  shall  rule  over  you.— Num.xxiii. 
21 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  12.  (Kdeon  refused  the 
splendid  temptation  of  an  hereditary  crown,  though,  in 
strict  accordance  with  Divine  guiduice,  he  was  willing 
to  be  their  judge  (Shaphat,  as  in  chaps,  x.  2, 3,  xii.  7,  &c.). 
Gassel  compares  the  remark  of  Washington  when  he 
accepted  the  Presidency,  because  he  would  "  obey  the 
voice  of  the  people,"  saying  that  "  no  people  could  be 
more  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible 
hand  which  conducts  the  afnurs  of  men  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States  "  (Marshall's  Life  of  Washinaion, 
ii.  146).  The  day  antici|>ated  in  Deut.  xvii.  14—20  had 
not  yet  come.  Up  to  this  point  '*  we  feel  all  the  good- 
ness of  Gideon.  There  is  a  sweetness  and  nobleness 
mingled  with  his  courage,  something  of  the  past  great- 
ness of  Joshua,  something  of  the  future  grace  of 
David."  He  reminds  us  in  some  respects  of  Henry  Y. 
of  England,  and  Henry  lY.  of  France. 

(24)  I  would  desire  a  request  of  you.— Not 
imfrequently  the  magnanimity  which  has  just  stood 
firm  und^  a  gnat  trial  succumbs  to  a  weaker  one. 
His  case  did  not  exactly  resemble  that  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv.  21 — 23),  but  it  would  have  been  better  for 
hisglory  if  he  had  acted  in  a  similar  spirit. 

The  earrings  of  his  prey.— J^esem  means  a  ring- 
which,  sometimes  at  least,  was  worn,  especially  by- 
women,  in  the  no8e  (Gfen.  xxiv.  47 ;  Isa.  iii.  21 ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  12 ;  Job  xlii.  11).  In  the  absence  of  any  regular 
currency,  these  gold  rings  served  as  a  sort  of  coinage. 

Because  they  were  Ishmaelites.— "  Ishmael- 
ites "  and  "  Midianites  "  occur  as  convertible  terms  in 
Gen.  xxxvii.  28. 

(25)  We  will  willingly  give.— Literally,  giving, 
we  will  give. 

They  spread.— Perlu^  the  true  reading  should  be 
"  he  spread,"  as  in  the  TjXX.  (anepiuxe). 

A  garment.— Perhaps  his  own  upper  garment 
(8iml<ih)y  or  "  a  large  general's  doke  "  (Ewald,  Geseh. 
U.506). 

m  A  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels 
of  gold. — ^About  seventy  pounds  of  gold.  This  would 
imply  a  very  large  number  of  nose-rings  or  earrings 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22),  and  therefore  a  idaughter  of  many 
leading  Midianites.  It  is  analogous  to  the  "three 
buaheb  of  knights'  rings  "  which  Mago  carried  to  Car- 
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^collars,  and  purple  raiment  tliat  was 
on  the  kings  of  Midian,  and  beside  the 
chains  that  were  about  their  camels' 
necks.  ^^  And  Gideon  made  an  ephod 
thereof,  and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  in 
Ophrah :  and  all  Israel  went  thither  a 
whoring  after  it :  which  thing  became  a 
snare  unto  Gideon,  and,  to  his  house. 

<^>  Thus  was  Midia.n  subdued  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  so  that  they  lifted 
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up  their  heads  no  more.  And  the 
country  was  in  quietness  forty  years  in 
the  days  of  Gideon. 

<^>  And  Jerubbaal  the  son  of  Joash 
went  and  dwelt  inhisownhouse.  ^)  And 
Gideon  had  threescore  and  ten  sons  '  of 
his  body  begotten:  for  he  had  many 
wives.  <^)  And  his  concubine  that  was 
in  Shechem,  she  also  bare  him  a 
son,  whose  name  he  *  called  Abimelech. 


tluige»  and  emptied  upon  the  floor  of  the  Garthafhiian 
Senate,  after  the  massacre  of  the  Bomans  at  Cannae 
(lay.  xziii.  12). 

Beside  ornaments.— Bather,  b^ide  the  aolden 
creaeenU  (verse  21).  Gideon  seems  to  have  gratined  his 
love  of  vengeance,  as  goel,  hefore  he  thought  of  booty. 

And.  oculars. — ^Marg.,  aweet  jetoela.  Bather,  and 
the  eardrops  {neUphoth,  Isa.  iii.  19).  Wellsted,  in  his 
TraveU  in  Arabia,  says  that  the  Arab  women  are 
accustomed  to  load  themselves  and  their  children  with 
earrings  and  ornaments,  of  which  he  sometimes  oonnted 
as  many  as  fifteen  on  each  side. 

Purple  raiment.— Gomp.  Exod.  xxv.  4. 

<^  Made  an  ephod.— The  h^h  prieet's  ephod  is 
described  in  Ezod.  xzviii.  6 — 14.  It  was  a  sleeveless 
coat  of  gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen, 
with  two  ouches  of  onyx  on  the  shoulders,  bound  bv  a 
rich  girdle.  Over  this  was  worn  the  splendid  jewelled 
breastplate,  the  choshen,  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
This  ephod,  with  its  *'  oracular  gems,"  was  b^  far  the 
most  splendid  and  sacred  adjunct  of  worship  which 
the  Israelites  possessed,  and  hence  was  regpuroed  with 
extreme  rererence  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9,  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7), 
and  it  seems  dear  that  Gideon's  object  was  to  pro- 
ride  a  counter-attraction  to  it  in  an  ephod  of  equally 
precious  materiak.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  (as 
Geeenius  and  others  do,  following  the  Peshito  and 
Arabic  Torsions)  that  ephod  here  means  an  idol  or  some 
unauthorised  symbol  of  Jehoyah,  tike  the  later  "  calves." 
Ewald,  too  {AUerthumer,  p.  232),  assumes  that  the 
"  ephod  "  was  reallv  "  a  gilded  household  idol."  But 
we  may  hope  that  Gideon,  thou^  guilty  of  a  great  sin, 
had  not  simk  quite  so  low  as  Jeroboam  did.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  betieve,  with  the  Babbis,  that 
Ms  ephod  w«  only  intended  »  a  numori.1  o£  his 
Victory. 

Thereof. — ^This  does  not  necessarilv  impl^jr  that  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  mass  of  ^ola  to  Ims  object. 
In  Hosea  ii.  13, "  decking  herself  with  earrings  "  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  "  days  of  Baalim."  Hence,  perhaps, 
an  earring  is  called  in  (Shaldee  kaddisha. 

Put  it  in  his  oity,  even  in  Ophrah.-— This  ^ves 
us  a  clue  to  Gideon's  motive.  Shiloh,  the  national 
sanctuary,  was  in  the  precincts  of  the  fierce  tribe  of 
Ephiaim,  and  Gideon  may  have  been  as  anxious  as 
Jeroboam  afterwards  was  to  keep  some  direct  hold  on 
the  nation's  worship,  as  one  of  the  secrets  of  political 
power.  It  was  the  endeavour  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
by  unworthy  ^titical  expedients  a  power  which  ne  had 
receiTed  by  Dirine  appointment. 

Went  thither  a  whoring  after  it.— The  phrase 
and  the  metaphor  are  sufficiently  explained  in  verse  33, 
dbap.  iL  12;  Lev.  xvii  17,  xx.  5;  Hosea  i.  2;  Fs.  cri.  39, 
&e.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  schismatic  serrice  we  are 
told  noUiing  further.  The  strange  narrative  of  chap, 
xviii  shows  us  the  decadence  and  disintegration  of  t& 


national  worship  at  this  period,  and  it  is  far  from  impro- 
bable that  Gideon  may  have  associated  his  worship  with 
an  unauthorised  priesthood  and  modes  of  diriuation,  if 
not  with  teraphim,  &c.  (chap.  xvii.  5 ;  Hosea  iii.  4).  (See 
on  chap.  xvii.  3.)  His  already  existing  altar  (chap,  yi, 
24)  would  promote  his  object.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
that  the  high  priest  at  Shiloh  would  abandon  the  use 
of  his  own  proper  "brrastplate  of  judgment;"  but 
his  acquiescence  during  this  epoch  of  oppression  would 
go  far  to  invaUdate  his  authority.  If  Hierombalos  be 
meant  for  Jerubbaal  (see  chap,  vl  82),  he  is  represented 
as  having  been  a  i»ru»f. 

A  snare. — ^The  word  used  is  mohesh,  which  impties 
not  only  a  stumbling-block  (LXX.,  ehandalon),  but  also 
"  a  cause  of  ruin  (in  ruinam.,  Yulg.,  Exod.  x.  7, 
xxiii.  33). 

(28)  Thus  was  Midian  subdued. — This  verse 
doses  the  second  greai  epoch  of  Gideon's  life.  The 
separate  phrases  occur  in  chaps,  i.  2,  iv.  23,  24,  v.  31. 
The  remaming  yerses  of  the  chapter  furnish  us  with  a 
few  notices  of  the  third  and  last  period  of  his  life. 

(29)  Jerubbaal. — ^The  sudden  reversion  to  this  name 
may  be  significant.  Baal  had  failed  to  "plead,"  but 
nevertheless  (jfideon  was^not  safe  from  idolatrous  ten- 
dencies. 

(30)  Threescore  and  ten  sons. — ^According  to 
Oriental  fashion,  no  account  is  taken  of  his  daughters. 

He  had  many  wives.— It  is  clear  that  Gideon 
was  a  long  in  all  but  name.  This  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent, but  the  least  honourable,  period  of  his  career. 
In  Deut.  xvii.  17  it  had  been  said  of  the  future  king, 
"  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself  .... 
neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and 
sold."  Polygamy  was  only  adopted  on  a  large  scale 
by  rulers  (chaps,  x.  4,  xiL  9). 

(31)  His  oonoubine  that  was  in  Shechem.— 
In  chap.  ix.  18  she  is  contemptuouslv  called  his  "  maid- 
servant.^' The  sequel  (chap.  ix.  1—4)  seems  to  show  that 
she  belonged  to  the  Ganaanite  population  of  Shechem. 
If  so,  Gideon's  conduct  in  mi^mig  her  a  concubine  was 
as  much  against  the  Mosaic  law  as  that  of  Solomon, 
though  it  may  have  had  the  same  colour  of  worldly 
expedien^.  J3ut  it  is  probable  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Mosaic  law  were  much  better  known  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  when  the  priests  had  once  more 
be^me  influential,  than  they  were  in  this  anarchical 
period.  This  concubine  exercised  an  influence  suffi- 
ciently important  to  cause  the  preservation  of  her 
name  by  tradition — Drumah  (Jos.  Anti.  v.  7,  §  1). 

Whose  name  he  called  Abimelech.  —  For 
"  called  "  the  margin  has  set.  The  phrase  is  not  the  or- 
dinary one,  and  perhaps  implies  that  Abimelech  (Father- 
king — "  a  king,  my  father  )  was  a  surname  given  him 
bv  nis  father  on  observing  his  ambitious  and  boastful 
character.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  name  was 
given  by  the  Shechemites  and  his  mother,  and  it  may 
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(32)  And  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash  died  in 
a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Joash  his  father,  in  Ophrah 
of  the  Abi-ezrites. 

(33>  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as 
Gideon  was  dead,  that  the  children  of 
Israel  turned  again,  and  went  a  whoring 
after  Baalim,  and  nmde  Baal-berith  their 
god.  (**>  And  the  children  of  Israel  re- 
membered not  the  LoBD  their  God,  who 
had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  all  their  enemies  on  every  side: 
(35)  neither  showed  they  kindness  to  the 
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house  of  Jerubbaal,  namely,  Gideon,  ac- 
cording^ to  all  the  goodness  which  he  had 
shewed  unto  Israel. 

CHAPTEE  IX.— «  And  Abimelech 
the  son  of  Jerubbaal  went  to  Shechem 
imto  his  mother's  brethren,  and  com- 
muned with  them,  andwithaU  the  family 
of  the  house  of  his  mother's  father,  say- 
ing, (2)  Speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of 
all  the  men  of  Shecmem,  ^Whether  is 
better  for  you,  either  that  all  the  sons  of 
Jerubbaal,  which  are  threescore  and  ten 


not  have  been  without  some  influence  for  evil  upon  his 
nltimate  career.  The  name  has  exactly  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  Padishah  and  Attalik,  the  title  of  the 
Khan  of  Bokhara  (Gesenios).  Being  a  well-miderstood 
dynastio  title  (Gen.  zz. ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  title),  it  would  be 
aU  the  more  rignificant.  He  was  like  a  bad  repro- 
duction of  Gideon,  with  the  courage  and  energy  of  his 
father,  but  with  none  of  his  Tirtues. 

(38)  And  Gideon  .  .  .  died.— Gideon  died  in 
peace  and  prosperity  (Gen.  xr.  15,  xlix.  29,  &c.),  in  a 
good  old  age  (Job  v.  26),  but  the  evil  seed  which  he 
had  sown  bore  bitter  fruit  in  the  next  generation. 

(83)  Turned  again.— ^d  vomitum  redierunt  (Sera- 
rius)  (Ps.  cvi.  13,  21). 

Went  a  whoring  after  Baalim.— It  was  shown 
again  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  how  rabidly  un- 
authorised symbols  degenerate  into  positive  idolatry. 
After  all  that  had  occurred  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  a  Jerubbaal  to  be  a  Baal-worshipper,  but 
his  little  deflection  from  the  appointed  ritual  soon 
became  a  wide  divei^ence  from  the  national  faith. 

Made  Baal-berith  their  god.— Baal-berith  means 
"  Lord  of  the  coyenant."  The  Hebrew  will  bear  the 
meaning  giyen  it  by  some  of  the  yersions:  "They 
made  a  coyenant  with  Baal  that  he  should  be  their 
god"  (comp.  Josh.  xxiy.  25,  Heb.),  but  the  E.Y.  is 
TOobably  correct.  Bochart  yainly  tries  to  represent 
Baal-berith  as  some  female  deity  of  Berytus. 

(Si)  Bemembered  not  the  I«ord  their  God.— 
According  to  chap.  ix.  46,  they  looked  on  Baal  as  their 
EloMm,  and  forgot  that  Jehoyah  was  the  one  God. 
There  was  always  this  tendency  to  syncretism,  as  a 
half-way  step  towards  idolatry.  Zephaniah  (chap.  i.  5) 
mentions  them  "  that  swear  by  the  Lord,  and  that  swear 
by  Malchiun  "  (t.6.,  Moloch),  and  the  Samaritans  "  feared 
the  Lord  and  seryed  their ownffods "  (1  Kin^s xyii.  33). 

(85)  Jerubbaal,  namely,  Gideon.— It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  should  not  join  the  two  names  (Jerubbaal- 
Gideon),  as  in  the  Yulgate.  Both  names  may  be  here 
allusiye.  He  had  been  the  "  hewer ''  of  their  enemies 
and  a  "  pleader  ag^ainst  Baal,"  yet  they  were  ungrateful 
to  him,  and  apostotised  to  Baal-worsmp. 

According  to  all  the  goodness  which  he  had 
shewed  unto  Israel.— See  chap.  ix.  17, 18. 

IX. 

1^-4.  Abimelech  induces  the  Shechemites  to  join  in 
a  consmracy.  5,  6.  The  murder  of  his  brethren. 
7 — 15.  Jotham's  parable  of  the  trees  seeking  to  anoint 
a  king.  16—20.  Application  of  the  parable.  21.  Es- 
cape of  Jotham.  22—25.  Disaffection  of  the  Shechem- 
ites, (2&— 29)  fostered  by  GaaL    3(^—33.  Abimelech 


is  informed  of  the  conspiracy  by  ZebuL  34—40.  De- 
feat of  Gfaal.  41 — 45.  His  assault  on  Shechem,  which 
he  captures  and  destroys.  46—49.  Burning  of  the 
teinnle  and  fortress  of  Baal-berith.  50—52.  Siege 
of  Thebez.  53—65.  Death  of  Abimelech.  56,  57.  The 
moral  of  the  episode. 

(1)  And  Abimelech.— This  narratiye  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Abimelech,  "the  bramble  king,"  is  sin- 
gularly yiyid  in  many  of  its  details,  while  at  the  same 
time  material  facts  are  so  briefly  touched  upon  that 
parts  of  the  story  must  remain  obscure.  The  general 
bearing  of  this  graphic  episode  is  to  illustrate  the  slow, 
but  certain,  worJdiig  of  Diyine  retribution.  The  two 
main  faults  of  the  last  phase  of  Gideon's  career  had 
been  his  polygamy  and  his  dangerous  tampering  with 
unauthorised,  if  not  idolatrous,  worship.  The  retribu- 
tion for  both  errors  falls  on  his  house.  The  agents  of 
their  oyerthrow  are  the  kinsmen  of  his  base-bom  son 
by  a  Oanaanite  mother.  Abimelech  seems  to  haye 
taken  his  first  steps  yery  soon  after  Gideon's  death. 
Doubtless  he  had  long  been  secretly  maturing  his  plans. 
The  narratiye  bears  on  its  suif  ace  inimitable  mans  of 
truthfulness.  We  can  trace  in  the  character  of  Abime- 
lech a  reflection  of  his  father's  courage  and  prompti- 
tude, oyershadowed  by  elements  whidi  he  must  haye 
drawn  from  his  maternal  origin. 

Unto  his  mother's  brethren.— His  Oanaanite 
kith  and  kin,  who  doubtless  had  great  influence  oyer 
the  still  powerful  aborig^inal  element  of  the  ^echemite 
population. 

Oi)  All  the  men  of  Shechem.— Bather,  the  lords 
(Baali)  of  Bhechem,  These  seem  to  be  the  same  as 
"  the  men  ''{anoshi),  or  ''lords  {Baali)  of  the  tower  of 
Shechem,"  in  yerses  46,  49.  It  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  the  Ganaanites  may  haye  still  held  possession 
of  the  fortress,  though  the  Israelites  were  nominally 
predominant  in  the  town.  At  any  rate,  this  particular 
title  of  "  lords,"  as  applied  to  the  cnief  people  of  a  town, 
seems  to  haye  been  Oanaanite  rather  than  Hebrew: 
the  "lords"  of  Jericho  (Josh.  xxiy.  11),  the  "lords" 
of  Gibeah  (Judges  xxi.  5),  of  Keilah  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 
The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  Hittite  Uriah  (2  8am. 
xi.  20).  What  is  clear  is  that,  as  in  so  many  other 
towns  of  Palestine  at  this  epoch  (see  eha,p.  i.  32,  &e.), 
there  was  a  mixed  population  liying  side  by  side 
in  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality,  though  with  a  mntnal 
dislike,  which  might  at  any  tmie  break  out  in  tumults. 
The  Israelites  held  much  the  same  position  in  many 
towns  as  the  Normans  among  the  English  during  the 
years  after  the  conquest.  The  Israelites  had  the  upper 
hand,  bat  they  were  fewer  in  numbers,  and  might  easily 
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Murders  his  Brethren. 


persons,  reign  over  700,  or  that  one 
reign  oyer  yon?  remember  also  that  I 
<vm  yonr  bone  and  yonr  flesh.  ('>  And 
his  mother's  brethren  spake  of  him  in 
the  ears  of  all  the  men  of  Shechem  all 
these  words :  and  their  hearts  inclined 
^  to  follow  Abimelech ;  for  they  said.  He 
is  OUT  brother.  ^^>  And  they  gave  him 
threescore  and  ten  pieces  of  silrer  out 
of  the  house  of  Baal-berith,  wherewith 


1  Reh^afler. 


Abimelech  hired  vain  and  light  persons, 
which  followed  him.  (^>And  he  went 
unto  his  father's  house  at  Ophrah,  and 
slew  his  brethren  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal, 
being  threescore  and  ten  persons,  upon 
one  stone :  notwithstanding  yet  Jotham 
the  youngest  son  of  Jerubl^Lal  was  left ; 
for  he  hid  himself. 

(^>And    all    the    men   of   Shechem 
gathered  together,  and  all  the  house  of 


be  OTerbome  at  any  particular  point.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  also  that  Abimelech,  as  a  Shechemite,  would 
more  easily  win  the  adherence  of  the  proud  and  je^us 
Ephraimites,  who  disliked  the  hegemony  (see  on  chap. 
Tiii.  1,  and  eomp.  2  Sam.  xx.  1,  1  Kings  xii.  16)  which 
Manaaseh  had  acquired  from  the  victories  of  Gideon. 
The  plans  of  Abimelech  were  deep-laid.  In  counsel 
no  less  than  in  courage — ^though  botn  were  so  grievousiy 
mis-directed — ^he  shows  himself  his  father's  son. 

That  aU  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal  .  .  •  reign 
over  you. — ^It  seems  to  hare  been  the  merest  calumny 
to  Boggeet  that  they  ever  dreamt  of  making  their 
fathers  influence  hereditary  in  this  sense.  Gideon  had 
expressly  repudiated  all  wish  and  claun  to  exercise 
"  rale  '*  (meihol,  viii.  23)  of  this  Idnd.  The  remark  of 
Abimelech  is  quite  in  the  ancient  spirit — 

ovK  iiyoBhtf  iFoXvKOipavlri,  cff  Koipayhs  ttrrm. 

(Comp.  Eur.  8upph  410.) 

Tour  bone  and  your  flesh.— The  same  phrase  is 
found  in  Gren.  ii.  23,  xxix.  14 ;  2  Sam.  v.  1,  xix.  12.  He 
was  akin  to  both  the  elements  of  the  popidation :  to  the 
]Ephraimites,from  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  at  any  rate 
of  his  mother's  residence ;  and  to  the  Ganaanites  (as  the 
whole  narrative  imj^es),  from  her  blood.  The  plea  was 
**  like  that  of  our  Henry  U.,  the  first  Norman  son  of  a 
Saxon  mother  ^  (Stanley). 

(*l  Pieoes. — ^Bather,  shekels,  which  is  the  word  nor- 
mall;^  understood  in  similar  phrases  (chap.  viii.  26). 
''Neither  the  citizens  of  Shechem  nor  the  ignobly- 
ambitions  bastard  understood  what  true  monarchy  was, 
and  still  less  what  it  ought  to  be  ifa  the  eommonwealtii 
of  Jehovah  "  (Ewald,  ii.  389). 

Out  of  the  house  of  Baal-berith.— Like  most 
temples  in  ancient  days  {e.g.,  that  of  Yenus  on  Mount 
Eryx,  the  Parthenon,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Latiaris),  this 
served  at  once  as  a  sanctuary,  a  fortress,  and  a  bank. 
Similarly  the  treasures  amassed  at  Delphi  enabled 
the  three  Phodan  brothers,  Phayllus,  Phalaekus,  and 
Onomarchus,  to  support  the  whole  burden  of  the 
sacred  war  (Diodor.  xvi.  30 ;  comp.  Thuc.  i.  121,  ii.  13). 
(Gomp.  also  1  Kings  xv.  18.) 

Vain   and  li^t  persons.— These   are   exactly 

analogous  to  the  doruphoroi — a  body-guard  of  spear. 

bearers,  which  an  ambitious  Qreek  always  lured  as  the 

first  step  to  setting  up  a  tyranny  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  49). 

We  find  Jephthah  (chap.  xi.  3),  and  David  (1  Sam.  xxii. 

2),  and  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1),  and  Bezon  (1  Kinffs  xi. 

24),  and  Adonijah  (1  Kings  i.  5),  and  Jeroboam  (2  Gnron. 

xiii.  7)  doing  exactly  the  same  thin^.  Who  these  "  vain  " 

persons  were  is  best  defined  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  2.    They 

were  like  the  condotHeriy  or  free-lances.     The  word 

Tain  (rtkim)  is  from  the  same  root  as  Baca ;  it  means 

tfauriene.      The  word  for  "  lieht  persons  "  (poehasdm) 

occurs  in  Qen.  xlix.  4  (applied  to  Reuben)  and  Zeph. 

£ii\  4,     It  is  from  a  root  wmch  means  to  boU  over. 


(5)  And  he  went  unto  his  flather's  house 
at  Ophrah. — Probably,  like  Absalom,  he  seized  the 
opportunity  of  some  local  or  family  feast  at  which  all 
his  brethren  would  be  assembled  (i  Sam.  xiii.  23) ;  it 
may  even  have  been  the  anniversar]^  of  Gideon's  vision. 

Slew  his  brethren  .  •  • — ^Tms  is  the  first  men- 
tion in  Scripture  of  the  hideous  custom,  which  is  so 
common  among  all  Oriental  desj^ts,  of  anticioaiing 
conspiracies  by  destroying  all  their  brothers  and  near 
kinsmen.  (Comp.  Pope,  M^nsile  to  ArbtUhnot :  "  Bear, 
like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne.")  There 
is  little  affection  and  much  lealousy  in  polygamous 
households.  Alnmelech  by  tnis  vile  wickedness  set 
a  fatal  precedent,  which  was  followed  again  and 
again  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Baasha  (1  Ejngs 
XV.  29),  Zimri  (1  JKings  xvi.  11),  Jehu  (2  Kings  x.  7), 
and  probably  by  other  kiiijgs  (2  ^ngs  xv.) ;  and  by 
Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi.  1)  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Herod  also  put  to  death  most  of  his  kinsmen,  and  some 
of  his  sons  (see  Life  of  Christ,  i.  43).  ^neca  says, 
"Nee  regna  socium  ferre,  nee  taedae  sciunt"— nor 
reiJms  nor  weddings  admit  a  sharer  {Agam.  259). 

Threescore  and  ten  persons.— Jotham  is  counted 
in  this  number. 

Upon  one  stone.— Perhaps  on  the  rock  on  which 
was  built  CKdeon's  altar ;  at  any  rate,  by  some  formal 
execution.  How  ruthlessly  these  murders  were  carried 
out  we  see  from  2  Kings  x.  7,  and  from  many  events 
in  Eastern  historv.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  banquet  in 
Damascus,  Abdallah-Ebn-Ali  murdered  no  less  than 
ninety  of  the  rival  dvnasty  of  the  Ommiades. 

(6)  The  house  or  MiUo.— It  cannot  be  determined 
whether  Beth  Millo  is  here  a  proper  name,  or  whether 
Beth  means  the  familv  or  inhabitants  of  Millo.  The 
Ohaldee  renders  Millo  by  '*  a  rampart; "  and  if  this  be 
correct,  the  "  house  of  tne  rampui  "  was  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  ** tower  of  Shechem*'  (verses  4&— 49). 
There  was  a  MiUo  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  9),  whidi 
was  also  called  a  Beth  Millo  (2  Kings  xii.  21). 

Made  Abimelech  king.— He  was  the  first  Israelite 
who  ever  bore  that  name.  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
rovalty  was  recognised  beyond  the  limits  of  Ephraim. 
Gideon  had  not  only  refused  the  title  of  king  (melek), 
but  even  the  title  of  ruler  (chap.  viii.  28). 

By  the  plain  of  the  pillar  that  was  in 
Sheohem. — Bather,  near  the  terebinth  of  the  monu- 
ment which  is  in  Shechem,  The  word  rendered  "  by"  is 
vm,  which  properly  means  with,  but  ma^  mean  "  near," 
as  in  Gren.  xxv.  11.  The  word  rendered  "  the  pillar  "  is 
mutsabh,  which  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions  take  for 
a  proper  name,  and  the  Ohaldee  renders  "  the  corn-field  " 
or  "  statue."  Luther  renders  it  the  *'  lofty  oak,"  and 
the  Yulg.  follows  another  reading.  The  TjXX.  take 
it  to  mean  "  a  garrison"  (LXX.,  sUisis),  which  is  the 
meaning  it  has  m  Isa.  xxix.  3 ;  but  as  the  terebinth  is 
doubtless  that  under  which  Joshua  had  raised  his 
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Jotham^a  Parable, 


MillOy  and  went,  and  made  Abimelech 
king,  ^by  the  plaon  of  the  pillar  that  ti;a« 
in  Shechem. 

^  And  when  they  told  it  to  Jotham, 
he  went  and  stood  in  the  top  of  mount 
Gerizim,  and  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
cried,  and  said  unto  them.  Hearken  unto 
me,  ye  men  of  Shechem,  that  Grod  may 
hearken  unto  you.  ^  The  trees  went 
forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over 


1  Or,  by  tt«  oofc  0/ 
lk«  pillar.  See 
Joab.  34.98- 


fl  Or,  90  ^qi  oimI 
down  fvr  other 
Craeo. 


them ;  and  they  said  unto  the  olive  tree, 
Beign  thou  over  us.  ('>But  the  olive 
tree  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  my 
fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they  honour 
GU)d  and  man,  and  '  go  to  be  promoted 
over  the  trees  P  ^^^  And  the  trees  said 
to  the  fig  tree,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over 
us.  <^>  But  tilie  fig  tree  said  unto  them. 
Should  I  forsake  my  sweetness,  and  my 
good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 


"  stone  of  witness "  (Josh.  zxiv.  26),  the  mndsabh  is 
perhaps  a  name  for  thiis  stone.  If  so,  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  pledge  of  faithfulness  would  add  aucbcity  to  his 
acts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  terebinth  was 
the  celebrated  tree  under  which  Jacob  had  made  his 
family  bury  their  idolatrous  earrings  and  amulets  (Gen. 
xxzY.  4),  and  the  terebinth  (E.  V .,  plain)  of  Moreh, 
near  Shechem,  under  which  Abraham  had  spread  his 
tent  and  where  he  had  built  an  altar  (Qen.  xii.  6). 
Possibly,  too,  it  may  be  the  *'  terebinth  of  the  enchan- 
ters "  mentioned  in  verse  37.  The  veneration  attached 
to  old  trees  lasted  from  veneration  to  generation  in 
Palestine,  and  the  terebinth  of  Mamre  was  celebrated 
for  a  thousand  years. 

(7)  In  the  top  of  mount  Gtorizim.— Unless 
Shechem  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Neapolis  {Nahloua), 
and  was  rather,  as  De  Saulcy  decides,  on  Mount 
Gferizim  itself,  at  a  spot  still  marked  by  extensive 
ruins,  it  would  have  been  entirely  impossible  for  Jotham 
to  be  heard  at  Shechem  from  the  actual  summit  of 
Gerizim.  But  over  the  town  of  Nablons  is  a  precipitous 
rock,  to  the  summit  of  which  the  name  (j^nzim  might 
be  loosely  given.  Here  Jotham  might  well  have  stood; 
and  it  seems  certain  that  in  the  still  clear  air  of 
Palestine  the  rhythmical  chant  adopted  by  Orientals 
might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  A  traveller  men- 
tions that  standing  on  Geriam  he  heard  the  voice  of  a 
muleteer  who  was  driving  his  mules  down  Mount  Ebal ; 
and  on  the  very  summit  of  Mount  Gerizim  I  heard  a 
shepherd  holding  a  musical  colloquy  with  another,  who 
was  out  of  sight  on  a  distimt  hill.  "  The  people  in 
these  mountunous  countries  are  able  from  long  practice 
to  pitch  their  voices  so  as  to  be  heard  at  distances  almost 
incredible  "  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  p.  473). 

And  cried. — It  maybe  asked  how  Jotham  ventured 
to  risk  his  life  by  thus  upbraiding  the  Shechemites.  No 
certain  answer,  but  many  probable  ones,  maybe  offered. 
At  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  crag  far  above  the  city, 
and  on  a  hillside  abounding  with  caverns  and  hiding- 
places,  he  would  have  sufficient  start  to  have  at  least  a 
ohance  of  safety  from  any  pursuit ;  or  he  mav  not  have 
been  without  some  followers  and  kindly  partisans,  who, 
now  that  the  massacre  of  his  brethren  was  over,  would 
not  be  too  willing  to  allow  him  to  be  hunted  down. 
Indeed,  the  pathos  of  his  opening  appeal  may  have 
s'Msured  for  mm  a  favourable  nearing.  Josephus  says 
that  he  seized  an  opportunity  when  there  was  a  public 
feast  at  Shechem,  and  the  whole  multitude  were 
gathered  there.  ''  He  spoke  like  the  bard  of  the  English 
ode,  and  before  the  startled  assembly  below  could  reach 
the  rocky  pinnacle  where  he  stood>he  was  gone"  (Stanley, 
p.  352). 

(8)  The  trees  went  forth.— As  in  this  chapter  we 
have  the  first  Israelite  "  king  "  and  the  first  massacre 
of  brethren,  so  here  we  have  the  first  fable.  Fables 
are  extremely  popular  in  the  East,  where  they  are  often 


current,  under  the  name  of  the  slave-philosopher  Lok- 
man,  the  counterpart  of  the  Greek  JEIsop.  But  though 
there  are  many  apologues  and  parables  in  Scripture 
(e.^.,  in  the  Old  Testtmient,  "  the  ewe  lamb,"  2  Sam. 
xii.  1 — 4 ;  Ps.  Ixxx. ;  Isa.  v.  1 — 6,  &/^.\  there  is  only  one 
other  "  fable,"  and  that  is  one  closely  akin  to  this  (2 
Kings  xiv.  9).  St.  Paul,  however,  in  I  Cor.  xii.  14 — ^19, 
evidently  refers  to  the  ancient  fable  of  Menenius 
Agrippa,  about  the  belly  and  the  members  (liv.  ii.  30). 
A  "fable"  is  a  fanciful  story,  to  inculcate  prudential 
morality.  In  the  Bible  "trees"  seem  to  be  more 
favourite  dramatis  peraonm  than  the  taUdnff  birds  and 
beasts  of  other  nations.  "  Went  forth  "  is  the  emphatic 
phrase  **  going,  they  went."  The  scenery  immediately 
around  Jotham  would  furnish  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration  of  his  words,  for  it  is  more  umbrageous  than 
any  other  in  Palestine,  and  Shechem  seems  to  rise  out 
of  a  sea  of  living  verdure.  The  aptitude  for  keen  and 
proverbial  speech  seems  to  have  been  hereditarv  in  his 
family  (Joasn,  chan.  vi.  31 ;  Gideon,  chap.  viii.  2). 

To  anoint  a  King  over  them.— Evidently  the 
thought  of  royalty  was,  so  to  speak,  "  in  the  air."  It  is 
interosting  to  find  from  this  passing  allusion  that  the 
custom  of  "anointing"  a  king  must  have  prevailed 
among  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Unto  the  olive  tree.— This  venerable  and  fruitful 
tree,  with  its  silvery  leaves  and  its  grey  cloud-like 
appearance  at  a  distance,  and  its  pecmiar  value  and 
fruitfnlness,  would  naturally  first  occur  to  the  trees. 

(9)  Wherewith  by  me  they  honour  God  and 
man. — ^The  words  may  also  mean,  which  gods  and  men 
honour  in  me  (Y uig.,  ^ud  et  dii  utuntttr  et  homines ; 
Luther,  meine  Fettigheit,  die  beide  Gfotter  und  menschen 
an  mir  preisen ;  and  so  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.).  In 
either  case  the  mention  of  gods  or  God  (Elohim)  refers 
to  the  use  of  oil  in  sacrifices,  offerings,  consecrations, 
&c.  (Gen.  xxviii.  18 ;  Exod.  xxx.  24 ;  Lev.  iii.  1 — 16). 
Oil  is  used  in  the  East  as  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries, 
and  also  as  possessing  valuable  me£cinal  properties 
(James  v.  15 ;  Luke  x.  34). 

Gk>  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees. — ^The  Eng- 
lish Version  here  follows  the  Yul^.  (ut  inter  liana  pro- 
movear) ;  but  the  verb  in  the  original  is  much  finer  and 
more  picturesque,  for  it  expresses  the  utter  scorn  of  the 
olive  for  the  proffered  honour.  The  margin  renders  it, 
go  up  and  aovon  for  other  trees,  but  it  means  ra^r 
"  float  about "  (LXX.,  Jdneisthai ;  Yulg.,  agitari) ;  as 
Luther  admirably  renders  it,  doss  ieh  uber  den  Baiimen 
Bchwebe,  (Gomp.  Isa.  xix.  1  (be  moved),  xxix.  9 
(stagger) ;  Lam.  iv.  14  (wander),  &c.)  When,  in  1868, 
the  crown  of  Spain  was  offered  to  Ferdinand  of  Por- 
tugal, he  is  reported  to  have  answered.  Four  moipoM 
si  imbecile. 

m  The  fig  tree.— The  lusdons  fruit  and  broad 
green  shade  of  the  ancient  ^  would  naturally  make  it 
the  next  choice ;  but  it  retuins  the  same  scornful  answer. 
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the  trees  P  <^')  Then  said  the  trees  unto 
the  yine.  Come  thou,  amd  reign  over  us. 
<^)  And  the  yine  said  unto  them,  Should 
I  leave  my  wine,  which  cheereth  Grod 
and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
the  trees  ?  <^^>  Then  said  all  the  trees 
unto  the  ^bramble.  Come  thou,  (md 
reign  over  us.  ^^  Aud  the  bramble  said 
unto  the  trees.  If  in  truth  je  anoint  me 
king  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your 
trust  in  my  shadow :  and  if  not,  let  fire 
come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon. 

^•>Now  therefore,  if  ye  have  done 
truly  and  sincerely,  in  that  ye  have  made 
Abimelech  king,  and  if  ye  have  dealt 
well  with  Jerubbaal  and  his  house,  and 
have  done  unto  him  according  to  the  de- 
serving of  his  hands ;  <^7)  (for  my  father 
fought  for  you,  and  'adventured  his 
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life  far,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the 
hand  of  Midian :  ^^  and  ye  are  risen  up 
against  my  father's  house  this  day,  and 
have  slain  his  sons,  threescore  and  ton 
persons,  upon  one  stone,  and  have  made 
Abimelech,  the  son  of  his  maidservant, 
king  over  the  men  of  Shechem,  because 
he  is  your  brother ;)  <"^>  if  ye  then  have 
dealt  truly  and  sincerely  with  Jerubbaal 
and  with  his  house  this  da^,  then  rejoice 
ye  in  Abimelech,  and  let  him  also  rejoice 
in  you :  W  but  if  not,  let  fire  come  out 
from  Abimelech,  and  devour  the  men 
of  Shechem,  and  the  house  of  MiUo; 
and  let  fire  come  out  from  the  men  of 
Shechem,  and  from  the  house  of  Millo, 
and  devour  Abimelech. 

(21)  And  Jotham  ran  away,  and  fled, 
and  went  to  Beer,  and  dwelt  there,  for 
fear  of  Abimelech  his  brother. 


C^  TJnto  the  vine. — ^We  might  have  felt  surprise 
that  the  vine  was  not  the  first  choice,  but  the  low- 
growing,  trellised  vine,  which  needs  support  for  its  own 
tendrils,  might  seem  lees  snitable.  Indeed,  ancient 
nations  talk^  of  the/emole  vine — 

"Or  they  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she  ronnd  about  him  flings 
Her  marriageable  arms,"  BLO^—MiUon. 

(13)  My  wine. — ^The  Hebrew  word  is  tirSah,  which 
sometimes  means  merely  "  grape-cluster." 

Which  cheereth  God  and  man.— For  enlana- 
tion,  see  Exod.  zzix.  40 ;  Num.  xy.  7, 10,  &c.  If  Elohim 
be  here  understood  of  God,  the  en>ression  is,  of  course, 
of  that  simply  anthropomorphic  character  which  marlm 
▼ery  ancient  literature. 

(1^  Unto  the  bramble.— Despairing  of  their  beet, 
thejr  ayail  themselves  of  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of 
their  worst.  The  bramble — atad — ^is  rather  the  rham- 
nus,  or  buckthorn,  which  Dioscorides  calls  the  Cartha- 
ginian atadin.  There  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  this  fable 
in  iESaop's  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  thorn,  where  the 
fox  is  dreadfully  rent  by  taking  hold  of  the  thorn  to 
sare  himself  from  a  fall,  and  the  thorn  asks  him  what 
else  he  could  expect. 

Beign  over  ns. — ^They  seem  to  address  the  thorn 
in  a  less  ceremonious  imperatiye — ^not  mdlekaht  as  to 
the  oliye,  or  mdUM,  as  to  the  fig-tree  and  vine,  but  a 
mere  blunt  mdak  ! 

OS)  If  in  truth — t.e.,  with  serious  purpose.  The 
bramble  can  hardly  belieYe  in  the  infatuation  of  the 
trees. 

Put  your  trust  in  my  shadow.— The  mean 
leayee  and  bristling  thorns  of  the  rhamnus  could  afford 
no  shadow  to  sprak  of,  and  eyen  such  as  they  coidd 
afford  would  be  dangerous ;  but  the  fable  is  full  of  fine 
«nd  biting  irony. 

If  not.-— The  bramble  is  not  only  eager  to  be  king, 
bnt  has  spiteful  and  dangerous  threats— the  counter, 
part  of  those,  doubtlees,  which  had  been  used  by 
Abimelech  —  to  discourage  any  withdrawal  of  the 
offer. 

Let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble.— Some 
aiqmose  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  ancient  notions 
of  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  boughs  of  the  bramble 


when  rubbed  together  by  the  wind.  The  allusion  is 
far  more  probably  to  the  use  of  thorns  for  fuel:  Exod. 
xxii.  6,  *'  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns,  so  that 
the  stacks  of  com  ...  be  consumed;"  Ps.  lyiii.  9, 
"  Or  eyer  your  pots  be  made  hot  with  thorns ; "  Eccles. 
yii.  6,  "  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot." 

W  Now  therefore.— Here  follows  the  epimndhiont 
or  application  of  the  fable.  Verses  16—18  are  the  pro- 
tasis of  the  sentence,  which  is  a  long  and  parenthetic 
series  of  premisses ;  the  conclusion,  qr  apodosis^  follows 
in  yerse  l9. 

If  ye  have  done  truly  and  sincerely.— A 
bitterly  ironical  supposition  with  a  side  glance  at  the 
phrase  used  by  the  oramble  (see  yerse  15). 

(17)  Adventured  his  life. — ^Literally,  as  in  the 
margin,  east  hia  life  (LXX.,  ffi^i^*),  like  the  Latin 
projicere  ffitam  (Lucan,  Fhars,  iy.  516).  Oomp.  the 
reading  paraholetuamenos  in  Phil.  ii.  30  and  Isa.  UiL 
12 :  "He  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death." 

(18)  Threescore  and  ten  personB.— See  Note  on 
yerse  5. 

The  son  of  his  maidservant.— The  term  is  bu 
tentionally  contemptuous.  It  seems  dear  from  chaps, 
yiii.  31,  ix.  1,  that  she  was  not  a  slaye,  but  eyen  of  high 
birth  among  the  Canaanites. 

(19)  If  ye  then  have  dealt  trul^r.  — If  your 
conduct  be  just  and  right,  I  wish  you  all  joy  in  it. 

(20)  iiet  flre  come  out.— The  malediction  is  that 
they  may  perish  by  mutual  destruction.  It  was  exactly 
fulfilled  (yerses  45—49).  So  when  CESetes  is  crucified 
as  he  had  crucified  Polykrates,  Herodotus  notices  the 
similarity  of  the  Nemesis  (iiL  128). 

(21)  Went  to  Beer.— Since  Beer  means  a  "  well,"  it 
was  naturaUy  a  yery  common  name  in  Palestine.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  with  certainty  whether  this  Beer  is 
Beeroth  in  Benjamin  (Josh.  ix.  17),  now  el  Bireh,  about 
six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  (see  my  Life  of  Christ, 
i.  73),  or  the  d  Bireh  which  lies  on  the  road  from  She- 
chem to  Askalon,  or  the  el  Bireh  near  Endor.  Probably 
Jotham  would  be  safe  anywhere  in  the  territories  of 
Judah  or  Benjamin,  without  going,  as  Ewald  supposes, 
to  the  Beer  of  Num.  xxi.  16,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moab, 
an  ancient  sanctuary  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
possibly  the  Beer-eUm  (palm-weU)  of  Isa.  xy.  8. 
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Conspire  against  Abimeleclu 


W  When  Abimelech  had  reigned  three 
years  over  Israel,  (^then  Gk)d  sent  an  evil 
spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the  men 
of  Shechem ;  and  the  men  of  Shechem 
dealt  treacherously  with  Abimelech: 
08*)  that  the  crueliy  dons  to  the  threescore 
and  ten  sons  of  Jembbaal  might  come, 
and  their  blood  be  laid  upon  Abimelech 
their  brother,  which  slew  them;  and 
upon  the  men  of  Shechem,  which  ^  aided 
him  in  the  killing  of  his  brethren. 
(25)  ^d  the  men  of  Shechem  set  liers  in 
wait  for  him  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  they  robbed  all  tl^t  came  along  that 
way  by  them:  and  it  was  told  Abimelech. 
^^>  And  Gaal  the  son  of  Ebed  came  with 
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his  brethren,  and  went  over  to  Shechem  t 
and  the  men  of  Shechem  put  their  con- 
fidence in  him.  (^)  And  they  went  out 
into  the  fields,  and  gathered  their  vine- 
vards,  and  trode  the  grapesj  and  made 
^  merry,  and  went  into  the  house  of  their 
god,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  cursed 
Abimelech.  <^  And  Gaal  the  son  of 
Ebed  said.  Who  is  Abimelech,  and  who 
is  Shechem,  that  we  should  serve  him? 
is  not  he  the  son  of  Jerubbaal?  and  Ze- 
bul  his  officer  9  serve  the  men  of  Hamor 
the  father  of  Shechem :  for  why  should 
we  serve  him  P  ^^)  And  would  to  God 
this  people  were  under  my  hand !  then 
would  I  remove  Abimelech.    And  he 


For  fear  of  Abimelech.— Literally,  from  the 
face  of  Abimelech. 

(22)  Had  reigned.— The  verb  is  here  siHr,  not  malaJc, 
as  in  verse  6 ;  but  whether  the  change  of  word  is  meant 
to  be  significant  we  cannot  say. 

Over  lBrael-^.e.,  over  all  the  Israelites  who  wonld 
accept  his  authority — ^nuuxdr  the  central  tribes. 

(23)  An  evil  spirit.— Whether  the  word  used  for 
spirit  {rrjMch)  is  here  meant  to  be  personal  or  not  we 
cannot  say.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  mean  an  evil  being 
(1  Sam.  xvL  14),  sometimes  only  an  eyU  temper  (Num. 
ziv.  24).  The  later  Jews  woula  have  made  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  two,  since  they  attributed  almost 
every  evil  to  the  direct  agencr^  of  demons. 

Dealt  treacherously  .—The  word  is  used,  for  the 
beginning  of  a  defection. 

(24)  That  the  cruelty  .  • '.  might  come  .  .  . 
upon  Abimelech.  —  Scripture  is  always  most  em- 
phatic in  the  recognition  of  the  Divine  Nemesis  upon 
widcedness,  especijuly  upon  bloodshed. 

Their  blood  be  laid  upon  Abimelech.— Gomp. 
1  Elings  ii.  5,  Matt.  xziiL  35,  and  the  cry  of  the  Jews 
in  Mali,  zxvii.  25. 

(^)  Set  Uers  in  wait  for  him.— The  "  for  him" 
does  not  necessarily  mean  "  to  seize  him,"  but  to  his 
disadvantage.  The  disaffection  began  to  show  itself,  as 
has  so  often  been  the  case  in  Palestine  from  the  days 
of  Saul  to  those  of  Herod,  by  the  rise  of  brigandage, 
rendering  aU  ffovemment  precarious,  and  providing  a 
refuge  for  all  dangerous  and  discontented  spirits. 
Josephus  says  that  Abimelech  was  expelled  from 
Shecnem,  and  even  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Antt. 
V.  1,  §  3). 

In  the  top  of  the  mountains.- Especially  Ebal 
and  Grerizim. 

(^  Oaal  the  son  of  Ebed.— We  are  not  told  any 
further  who  he  was ;  but  the  context  leads  us  to  infer 
that  he  was  one  of  these  freebooters,  and  probably  be- 
longed to  the  Canaanite  population.  His  ''  brethren  " 
may  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  marauding  band. 
Josephus  says  he  was  "a  certain  chief,  with  his  soldiers 
and  kinsmen."  For  Ebed  some  MSS.  and  versions  read 
Eber,  and  some  Jobel.  "  Gaal  Ben-Ebed  "  {"  loathing 
son  of  a  slave ")  sounds  like  some  contemptuous  dis- 
tortion of  his  real  name. 

Went  over  to  Sheohem.— Possibly  he  had  been 
practising  brigandage  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan. 

(27)  And  made  merry  .—The  vintage  was  the  most 
joyous  festival  of  the  year  (Isa.  xvi.  9, 10;  Jer.  xxv.  301. 


The  word  rendered  "merry"  is  hiUulvm,  and  occurs 
only  here  and  in  Lev.  xix.  24,  where  it  is  rendered 
llpraise."  Some  render  it  '* offered  thank-offerings.'* 
The  Chaldee  renders  it  "  dances,"  and  the  Yul^.  "choirs 
of  singers."  The  word  evidently  involves  the  notion 
of  triumphant  songs  (LXX.,  eUoiUim  and  chorous). 

Of  their  god.— Baal-berith. 

Did  eat  and  drink. — In  some  public  feast,  such  as 
often  took  place  in  idol  temples  (chap.  xvL  23;  2  Koigs 
xix.  37 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  10).  It  is  evident  that  this  was 
a  sort  of  heathen  analogue  of  the  Feast  of  Ingathering. 
The  apostasy  would  be  f aciHtated  by  a  transference  of 
customs  of  worship  from  Elohim  to  Baal. 

Cursed  Abimelech.  —  Bather,  abused.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  outburst  of  rebellion  among 
thegeneral population,  and  Gaal  took  advantage  of  it. 

w  Who  is  Abimelech  P-^This  is  obviously  con- 
temptuous, like  "  Who  is  David  P  and  who  is  the  son 
of  Jesse  P  "  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  10. 

Who  is  Sheohem  P — The  meaning  of  this  clause 
is  very  obscure.  It  can  hardly  be  a  contrast  between 
the  insignificance  of  Abimelech  and  the  grandeur  of 
Shechem  (Yulg.,  quoe  esi\  Shechem  f).  Some  say  that 
"  Shechem"  means  "  Abimelech; "  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  kings  assuming  the  name  of  the  place  over  which 
they  rule,  nor  does  the  LXX.  mend  matters  much  by 
interpolating  the  words,  "  who  is  the  son  of  Shechem  ?^' 

The  son  of  Jembbaal  P — ^And,  therefore,  on 
the  father's  side,  disconnected  both  with  Ephraimites 
and  Oanaanites ;  and  the  Baal-fighter's  son  hais  no  claim 
on  Baal-worshippers. 

And  Zebul  nis  of^cer  P — ^We  are  not  even  under 
the  rule  of  Abimelech,  but  of  his  underling. 

Serve  the  men  of  Hamor.— Here  the  LXX., 
Yulg.,  and  other  versions  adcn[>t  a  different  punctuation 
and  a  different  reading.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
alter  the  text.  The  Canaanites  were  powerful;  the 
Ephraimites  had  apostatised  to  their  religion;  eyen 
Abimelech  bears  a  Canaanite  name  (Gen.  xxvi.  1),  and 
owed  his  power  to  his  Hivite  blood.  Gaal  says  in  effect, 
"  Why  should  we  serve  this  son  of  an  imstart  alien  when 
we  might  return  to  the  allegiance  of  the  descendaute  of 
our  old  native  prince  Hamor,  whose  son  Shechem  was 
the  hero  eponymos  of  the  cityP"  (G^en.  xxnii.  19;  Josh. 
xxiv.  32). 

(29)  Would  to  Gk)d  this  people  were  under 

my  hand  I — Gomp.  2  Sam.  xv.  4. 

And  he  said  to  Abimelech. — ^The  "  he  sud  *' 
may  be  the  impersonal  idiom  (comp.  Josh.  vii.  26»  &c.). 
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DefecUed  by  Abimdech, 


said  to  Abimelech,  Increase  thine  army, 
and  come  out. 

<*^>  And  when  Zebnl  the  ruler  of  the 
city  heard  the  words  of  Gaal  the  son  of 
Ebed,  his  anger  was  ^kindled.  <^>  And 
he  sent  messengers  unto  Abimelech 
*  privily,  saying.  Behold,  Gkial  the  son 
of  Ebed  and  his  brethren  be  come  to 
Shechem ;  and,  behold,  they  fortify  the 
city  against  thee.  <^>  Now  therefore  up 
by  night,  thou  and  the  people  that  is 
with  thee,  and  lie  in  wait  in  the  field : 
<^>  and  it  shall  be,  that  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  is  up,  thou  shalt  rise 
early,  and  set  upon  the  city :  and,  behold, 
token  he  and  the  people  that  is  with  him 
come  out  against  thee,  then  mayest  thou 
do  to  them  ^  as  thou  shalt  find  occasion. 

<^>  And  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  by  night,  and 
they  laid  wait  against  Shechem  in  four 
companies.  ^^  And  Gaal  the  son  of 
Ebed  went  out,  and  stood  in  the  entering 
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of  the  gate  of  the  city :  and  Abimelech 
rose  up,  and  the  people  that  were  with 
him,  from  lying  in  wait.  ^^^  And  when 
Graal  saw  the  people,  he  said  to  Zebul, 
Behold,  there  come  people  down  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains.  And  Zebul  said 
imto  him.  Thou  seest  the  shadow  of  the 
moimtains  as  if  they  were  men.  <^  And 
Gaal  spake  again  and  said.  See  there 
come  people  down  by  the  *  middle  of  the 
land,  and  another  company  come  along 
by  the  plain  of  *  Meonenim.  ^^>  Then 
said  Zebul  unto  him.  Where  is  now  thy 
mouth,  wherewith  thou  saidst.  Who  is 
Abimelech,  that  we  should  serve  himp 
is  not  this  the  people  that  thou  hast  de- 
spised? go  out,  I  pray  now,  and  fight 
with  them.  (^^  And  Gaal  went  out  be- 
fore the  men  of  Shechem,  and  fought 
with  Abimelech.  (^>  And  Abimelech 
chased  him,  and  he  fled  before  him,  and 
many  were  overthrown  and  wounded, 
even   unto    the  entering  of  the  gate. 


meaning  "it  was  told"  (Ynlg.,  JHctmn  eat).  It  is  less 
Hkelj  tnat  "he"  means  Zebul,  or  that  it  is  Gaal*8 
dronken  vaimt  to  the  absent  Abimelech.  Another 
reading  is,  "  And  I  would  sajr  to  Abimelech,"  &c. 

^)  The  ruler  of  the  city.— The  word  aar  seems 
to  implv  that  he  was  the  military  commandant. 

on)  Mivily. — The  Hebrew  is  hetormahf  which  may 
mean  "  to  Tormah,"  or  Ammah,  where  Abimelech  was 
liTing  (verse  41).  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  the 
versions  differ  (LXX.,  in  secret ;  Cod.  B,  with  gifts y 
Cod.  A  reading  hatherumah).  Whether  " craftily"  be 
the  right  rendering  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  message 
was  a  secret  one,  for  Zebnl  dissembled  his  anger  until 
lie  was  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  mask. 

They  fortify. — Bather,  perhaps,  they  tyrawniae 
over  the  cUu  because  of  thee. 

(32)  liie  in  wait  in  the  field.  — To  surprise  the 
Shechemites  when  they  went  out  to  finish  their  vintage 
operations,  which  they  would  do  securely  under  the 
protection  of  Gaal's  forces. 

(33)  As  thou  Shalt  find  occasion. — ^Literally,  as  in 
the  margin,  as  thine  hand  shall  find,  as  in  1  Sam.  x.  7, 
XXV.  8. 

(M)  Fonr  companies —  Literally,  four  heads, 
(Comp.  chap.  vii.  16.) 

(35)  stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the 
city. — ^This  was  the  ordinary  station  of  kings,  judges, 
A& ;  but  Gaal  only  seems  to  have  gone  there  in  oraer 
to keepa look-out  (Josh.  xx.  4). 

P9  He  said  to  Zebul.— The  narrative  is  too  brief 
to  enable  us  to  understand  clearly  the  somewhat  anoma- 
lous position  of  Zebul.  He  seems  to  have  been  deposed 
trom,  his  office,  and  yet  to  have  retained  the  confidence 
of  €(aal  and  the  Shechemites. 

Thoa  seest  the  shadow  of  the  mountains.**- 
The  shadow  advancing  as  the  sun  rose.  It  was,  of  course, 
Zebul's  object  to  keep  Gaal  deceived  as  long  as  possible. 
But  it  is  eyident  that  Gaal^s  suspicions  were  by  no 
means  lulled.  Zebul  tieata  him  almost  as  if  he  were 
still  suffering  from  the  intoxication  of  his  vaunting  feast. 
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<37)  By  the  middle  of  the  land.— Literally,  by 
the  navel  of  the  land,  Probablj^  the  expression  means 
some  gently-swelling  hill,  but  it  perplexed  the  trans- 
lators. The  Chaldee  renders  it  "the  strength,"  and 
the  S^ac  "  tibe  fortification  of  the  land."  In  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  12  it  is  rendered  *'  in  the  midst  of  the  land." 
The  LXX.  here  have  the  strangely  blundering  addition, 
"  by  sea.*" 

Another  company. — ^LiteraUy,  one  head  (Yulg., 
cuneusunus). 

By  the  plain  of  Meonenim.— BAther,  from  the 
way  to  the  Enchanters'  Terebinth  (LXX.,  "  of  the  oak 
of  those  that  look  away;"  Yulff., "  which  looks  toward 
the  oaJc ; "  Luther,  more  correcfly,  "  zvr  Zaubereiche'*). 
Meonen  in  Lev.  xix.  28  is  rendered  ''enchantment,"  and 
means  especially  the  kind  of  "  enchantment "  which 
affects  the  eye  (the  "evil  eve,"  &c),  and  therefore 
implies  the  use  of  amulets,  ke.  Hence,  though  the 
terebinth  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  by  this  x>amcular 
name,  it  is  at  least  a  probable  conjecture  that  it  may 
be  the  ancient  tree  under  which  Jacob's  family  had 
buried  their  idolatrous  amulets  (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 

<88)  Where  Ib  now  thy  mouth  .  •  .  P— "  Mouth" 
here  means  boasHulness,  This  is  usually  takea  as  a 
bitter  taunt,  as  though  Zebul  could  now  safely  throw 
oft  Ids  deceitful  acquiescence  in  Ghud's  plans.  It  may 
be  so.  for  the  narrative  gives  us  no  further  details ; 
but  unless  Zebid  was  in  some  way  secured  by  his  own 
adherents  from  Ghuil's  immediate  vengeance,  it  seems 
better  to  take  it  as  a  sort  of  expostulation  against 
Qaal's  past  rashness. 

0»)  sefore  the  men  of  Shechem.— Not  merely 
"  in  the  presence  of  the  Shechemites,"  as  some  of  the 
versions  understand  it,  but  as  leader  of  the  '*  lords  "  of 
Shechem.     (Comp.  verse  23.) 

(40)  Abimelecn  chased  him  •  .  .—He  won  a 
complete  victory ;  but  Gaal  and  his  forces  were  able  to 
secure  themselves  in  Shechem.  They  succeeded  in 
closing  the  gates  against  Alnmelech,  but  only  at  the 
cost  of  many  lives. 


Abimelech  Destroys  Shecliem, 
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and  Bums  the  Tatoer. 


('^^^  And  Abimelech  dwelt  at  Arumah :  and 
Zebul  throst  out  Glaal  and  bis  brethren, 
that  they  should  not  dweU  in  Shechem. 
(^  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  the  people  went  out  into  the  field ; 
and  they  told  Abimelech.  (^>  And  he 
took  the  people,  and  divided  them  into 
three  companies,  and  laid  wait  in  the 
field,  and  looked,  and,  behold,  the  people 
were  come  forth  out  of  the  city ;  and  he 
rose  up  against  them,  and  smote  them. 
(4*)  And  Abimelech,  and  the  company 
that  was  with  him,  rushed  forward,  and 
stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the 
city :  and  the  two  other  companies  ran 
upon  all  the  people  that  were  in  the  fields, 
and  slew  them.  (**)  And  Abimelech 
fought  against  the  city  aU  that  day;  and 
he  took  the  city,  and  slew  the  people 
that  was  therein,  and  beat  down  tiie 
city,  and  sowed  it  with  salt. 


1  Heb.. 
done. 


1     have 


W  And  when  all  the  men  of  the  tower 
of  Shechem  heard  thaty  they  entered  into 
an  hold  of  the  house  of  the  god  Berith. 
(^  And  it  was  told  Abimelech,  that  all 
the  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  were 
gathered  together.  <^)  And  Abimelech 
gat  him  up  to  mount  Zalmon,  he  and  all 
the  people  that  were  with  him;  and 
Abimelech  took  an  ax  in  his  hand,  and 
cut  down  a  bough  from  the  trees,  and 
took  it,  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder,  and 
said  unto  the  people  that  were  with  him. 
What  ye  have  seen  ^  me  do,  make  haste, 
and  do  as  I  have  done.  ^^^  And  aU  the 
people  likewise  cut  down  every  man  his 
bough,  and  followed  Abimelech,  and  put 
them  to  the  hold,  and  set  the  hold  on  fire 
upon  them ;  so  that  all  the  men  of  the 
tower  of  Shechem  died  also,  about  a 
thousand  men  and  women. 

W  Then  went  Abimelech  to  Thebez, 


(^)  Dwelt  at  Arumah.— EnsebioB  and  Jerome 
identify  Aromah  with  Bemphis  or  Arimathea,  near 
Lydda^  which  is  most  improbable  on  eveir  g^und.  It 
is  clearly  some  ^lace  at  no  great  distance  from  Shechem 
which  he  was  still  determined  to  punish. 

Zebul  thrust  out  Oaal  and  his  brethren.— 
Josephns  seems  here  to  supply  us  with  the  proper  due, 
for  he  says  that  Zebul  accused  Gaal  to  the  bhechemites 
of  military  cowardice  and  mismanagement.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  deep  dissembler.  Gkial,  however,  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  ohechemites  by  their  expulsion  of 
him. 

(42)  On  the  morrow.— This  is  surprising.  Possibly, 
howeyer,  there  were  important  affricultunu  labours  to 
be  finished,  and  Abimelech  had  lulled  them  into  security 
by  ostentatiously  withdrawing  his  forces. 

Into  the  neld.— "The  wide  corn-fields  at  the 
opening  of  the  Yalley  of  Shechem  "  (Stanley). 

(43)  into  three  companies.— Why  he  only  made 
three  companies  this  time  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture. 

He  rose  up  against  them,  and  smote  them. 
— ^He  was  eyidently  a  man  of  ruthlessly  yindictiye 
temperament,  for  these  people  whom  he  slew  were  mere 
husbandmen,  not  an  armed  nost. 

(44)  In  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city  .— 
This  time  he  was  able  to  intercept  the  people  before 
they  could  get  back,  and  he  had  reseryed  the  post  of 
honour  and  peril  for  himself. 

(45)  Beat  down  the  city.— Oomp.2  Sam.  xviL  13; 
Micah  iii.  12. 

Sowed  it  with  salt.— Nothing  can  better  show  his 
deadly  execration  against  the  populace  to  whom  he 
owed  his  eleyation,  and  who  had  been  the  instrument  of 
his  crimes.  By  tnis  symbolic  act  he  deyoted  the  city  to 
barrenness  ana  desolation.  (See  Ps.  cyii.  34;  Dent. 
TTJx.  23 ;  Job  xzzix.  6,  and  marg.)  "  When  Milan  was 
taken,  in  A.i>.  1162,  it  was  sown  with  salt,  and  the  house 
of  Admiral  Goligny,  A.D.  1572,  was  sown  with  salt 
by  the  command  of  Charles  IX.,  long  of  France " 
(Wordsworth). 

(46)  The  men  of  the  tower  of  Shechem.- 
Eyidently  the  garrison  of  the  house  of  Millo  (yerse  6). 


Entered  into  an  hold.— The  word  for  ''hold" 
occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  6  ("high  place  '')•  The  LXX. 
render  it  "a  fortress"  (ochti/roma);  Luther, "Fegtung" 
In  the  .ZGthiopic  Version  of  Mark  xyi.  15  a  similar  word 
is  used  for  "  upper  room."  The  Yulg.  has,  ''  They  en- 
tered the  fane  of  their  god  Berith,  where  they  had  made 
their  league  with  him,  and  from  this  the  place  had  re- 
oeiyed  its  name,  and  it  was  strongly  fortified." 

Of  the  house  of  the  god  Berith. — Similarly, 
Arcesilas  burnt  the  Gyrensens  in  a  tower  {Herod,  iy. 
164),  and  in  1  Mace.  y.  43  the  defeated  enemy  fly  for 
refuge  to  the  temple  of  Ashtaroth  in  Kamaim,  which 
Judajs  takes  and  bums. 

(4^  To  mount  Zalmon.— Eyidently  the  nearest 
spot  where  he  could  get  wood  for  his  hideous  desu^. 
Zalmon  means  shady.  In  Ps.  Ixyiii.  14  we  mid 
"  as  white  as  snow  in  Zalmon,"  but  whether  the  same 
mountain  is  referred  to  we  cannot  telL  It  may  be  any 
of  the  hills  near  Grerizim. 

An  axe. — Literally,  the  axes — i.e.,  he  took  axes  for 
himself  and  his  army. 

Cut  down  a  bough.— The  word  for  "a  bough  "  is 
soeathy  which  does  not  mean  **  a  bundle  of  logs,"  as  the 
T/TCY.  render  it.  Eyeryone  will  recall  the  scene  in 
Maebeth  where  Malcolm  says : — 

"  Let  ereiy  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bouirh. 
And  beart  before  him ;  thereby  shall  we  ahadow 
The  nmnbers  of  our  host,  and  make  disooyeiT 
EiT  in  report  of  us."— Act  y.,  sc.  i. 

But  Abimelech  merely  wanted  combustible  materials. 

What  ye  have  seen  me  do.— Comp.  what  Gideon 
says  in  chap.  yiL  17. 

(42)  Set  the  hold  on  fire.— The  words  of  Jotham 
(yerse  20)  had  proyed  prophetic.  (For  a  similar  inci- 
dent  see  1  Kings  xyi.  lo— Zimri  burnt  in  the  palace  at 
Tirzah.) 

Died.— The  Yulgate  renders  it,  Were  JnOed  wUh  the 
smoke  andfrn. 

(50)  Theoez.- One  of  the  cities  in  the  league  of 
"  Baal  of  the  Ooyenant,"  perhaps,  Tubas,  ten  miles 
north-east  ot  Shechem,  on  a  mound  among  the 
hills. 
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Deaih  of  Ahitnelec/^. 
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Jotham's  Cwrw  fulfiMed. 


and  encamped  against  Thebez,  and  took 
it-  ^^  But  there  was  a  strong  tower 
within  the  city,  and  thither  fled  all  the 
men  and  women,  and  all  they  of  the  city, 
and  shut  it  to  them,  and  gat  them  up  to 
the  top  of  the  tower.  (®>  And  Abimelech 
came  unto  the  tower,  and  fought  against 
it,  and  went  hard  unto  the  door  of  the 
tower  to  bum  it  with  fire.  ^^>  And  a 
certain  woman  *  cast  a  piece  of  a  mill- 
stone upon  Abimelech's  head,  and  all  to 
brake  his  skulL  (^^  Then  he  called 
hastily  unto  the  young  man  his  armour- 
bearer,  and  said  unto  him.  Draw  thy 
sword,  and  slay  me,  that  men  say  not  of 
me,  A  woman  slew  him.    And  his  young 


aSSaOLlLtl. 


1  Or.dtfKtwr. 


1  Hebi,  MM. 


man  thrust  him  through,  and  he  died. 
^^^  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  saw  that 
Abimelech  was  dead,  they  departed 
eyery  man  unto  his  place. 

(«5  Thus  God  rendered  the  wickedness 
of  Abimelech,  which  he  did  unto  his 
father,  in  slaying  his  seventy  brethren : 
(^  and  all  the  evil  of  the  men  of  Shec- 
hem  did  Gk)d  render  upon  their  heads : 
and  upon  them  came  the  curse  of  Jotham 
the  son  of  Jerubbaal. 

CHAPTER  X.— <i)  And  after  Abime- 
lech there  arose  to  ^  ^  defend  Israel  Tola 
the  son  of  Puah,  the  son  of  Dodo,  a  man 
of  Issachar ;  and  he  dwelt  in  Shamir  in 


(51)  There  was  a  strong  tower  within  the 
city. — This  constant  mention  of  towers  and  strong- 
holds (chap,  viii  9,  &c.)  shows  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  conntrj,  which  probably  resembled  the  state  of 
TB»»gl'mii  in  the  dim  of  Eling  Stephen. 

To  the  top  or  the  tower.—"  Standing  abont  the 
battlements  upon  the  roof  of  the  tower  "  (Ynl^.)* 

(52)  Went  hard  unto  the  door.— Hard,  i.e.,  dose. 
Like  other  bad  men,  Abimelech  was  not  lacking  in 
physical  courage.  He  had  all  his  father*s  impetaons 
energy.  The  peril  of  snch  rashness  served  the  Israelites 
as  a  perpetnal  warning  (2  Sam.  xi.  21). 

To  bum  it  with  fire.— He  naturally  anticipated 
another  hideous  success  like  that  at  Millo. 

(SB)  A  piece  of  a  millstone.— The  word  for  miU- 
fliane  is  reee&,  literally,  rwn,neTj  t.e.,  the  upper  mill- 
stone, or  la^  vector,  which  is  whirled  round  and  round 
orer  the  stationary  lower  one,  aheeeh  (Deut.  zziy.  6). 

And  all  to  brake  his  skull.— This  is  a  mere 
printer's  error  for  aU-to  or  al-to,  t.e.,  utterly,  and  it  has 
bd  to  the  further  misreading  of  "brake."  Others 
think  that  it  should  be  print^  "  all  to-brake,"  where 
the  to  is  intensiye  like  the  Grerman  ge — ^as  in  Chaucer's 
*'A]1  is  to-broken  thilke  regioun"  {KnighVe  Tale, 
2,579).  But  in  Latimer  we  find  "  they  love,  and  all-to 
lore  him  "  (see  Bible  Word-hook,  §  5).  The  meaning 
of  the  Terb  is  "smashed''  or  "shattered"  (LXX., 
a(unelda8e ;  Yulg.,  confreait ;  Luther,  zerbrtuih).  The 
death  of  Fyrrhus  by  a  tue  flung  down  by  a  woman  as 
he  rode  into  the  town  of  Argos  is  an  historic  parallel 
(Pansan.  i.  13).  The  rinfflcMler  of  an  attack  on  the 
Jews,  who  had  taken  renige  in  York  Castle  in  1190, 
was  similarly  killed. 

His  Bnaaui.—Celtm,  literally,  implemente,  (Comp. 
ehap.  xviii.  11 ;  G^en.  zzvii.  3.) 

041  A  woman  slew  him.— He  did  not,  however, 
escape  the  taunt  (2  Sam.  zi.  21).  We  see  also  from  the 
narratiTe  of  the  death  of  Saul  in  2  Sam.  i.  9,  1  Sam. 
xzzi.  4,  how  sensitiye  the  ancients  were  about  the 
manner  of  their  death.  The  same  feeling  finds  ample 
illustration  in  Homer  and  classic  writers  (Soph.  Track., 
l,0Q4i).  It  was  a  similar  feeling  which  made  Deborah 
exult  in  the  death  of  Sisera  by  the  hand  of  a  woman, 
and  the  Jews  in  the  murder  of  Holofemes  by  Judith. 
It  is  remarkable  that  both  of  the  first  two  Israelite 
kings  die  by  suicide  to  avoid  a  death  of  greater 
shame. 

^  They  departed.— The  death  of  a  leader  was 
genendl  J  sufficient  to  break  up  an  ancient  army  (1  Sam. 


xvii.  51).  "  With  Abimelech  expired  this  first  abortive 
attempt  at  monarchy.  .  .  .  The  true  King  of  Israel  is 
still  far  in  the  distance  "  (Stanley). 

<66,  W)  Thus. — These  impressive  verses  give  the  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  narrative.  They  are  inserted  to 
show  that  Gk)d  punishes  both  individual  and  national 
crimes,  and  that  men's  pleasant  vices  are  made  the  in. 
stmments  to  scourge  them.  The  murderer  of  his 
brothers  '^  on  one  stone  "  is  slain  by  a  stone  flung  on 
his  head,  and  the  treacherous  idolaters  are  treacherously 
burnt  in  the  temple  of  their  idol. 

X. 

1,  2.  Tola  of  Issachar  judges  Israel  for  twenty  years. 
3 — 6.  Jair  of  Gilead  for  twenty-two  years.  6.  tresh 
apostades  of  Israel,  7 — ^9  and  their  punishment  in  the 
oppression  of  the  people  by  enemies.  10—14.  Be- 
pentance  of  Israel,  and  GM's  answer  to  them.  15, 16. 
They  put  away  their  idols  17.  Gkithering  of  Ammo- 
nites.   18.  Anxiety  of  the  Gileadites. 

(^)  After  Abimelech. -  This  Ib  merely  a  note  of 
time.  Abimelech  is  not  counted  among  the  judges, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that,  evil  as  was  the  epi^)de 
of  his  rebellions,  he  may  have  kept  foreign  enemies  in 
check. 

To  defend  Israel.— Bather,  to  deliver,  as  in  the 
margin  and  elsewhere  (chaps,  ii.  16, 18,  iii.  9,  &c.). 

There  arose. — Hie  phrase  implies  a  less  direct 
call  and  a  less  immediate  service  than  that  used  of 
other  judges  (chaps,  ii.  18,  iii.  9). 

Tola.— The  name  of  a  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13). 
It  means  *'  worm  "  (perhaps  the  hermee-worm),  and  may, 
like  Puah,  be  connected  with  the  trade  in  purple  dyes. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Judge  furnished  by 
this  indolent  tribe,  unless  Deborah  l^  an  exception. 
Josephus  omits  his  name. 

Puah. — ^Also  a  son  of  Issachar  (1  Ghron.  vii.  1). 

The  son  of  Dodo.— The  LXX.  render  it  "  the  son 
of  his  uncle,"  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Dodo  is 
a  proper  name,  as  in  1  Ghron.  xi.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9, 24. 
It  is  from  the  same  root  as  David,  "  beloved."  Since 
Tola  was  of  Issachar,  he  could  not  be  nephew  of 
Abimelech  a  Manassite. 

He  dwelt  in  Shamir.— The  name  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Samaria,  as  the  LXX.  seem  to  suppose.  It 
may  be  8an4vr,  eight  miles  north  of  Samaria. 

In  mount  Ephraim. — As  judge,  he  would  have 
to  fix  his  residence  in  a  town  more  central  than  any  in 
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mount  Ephraim.  ^^)  And  he  judged 
Israel  twenty  and  three  years,  and  died, 
and  was  buned  in  Shamir. 

(^)  And  after  him  arose  Jair,  a  Gilead- 
ite,  and  judged  Israel  twenty  and  two 
years.  ^^^  And  he  had  thirty  sons  that 
rode  on  thirty  ass  colts,  and  they  had 
thirty  cities,  which  are  called  ^  Havoth- 
jair  unto  this  day,  which  are  in  the  land 
of  Gilead.  (^>  And  Jair  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Camon. 

<^J  And  *  the  children  of  Israel  did  evil 
again  in  the  sight  of  the  Lobd,  and 
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served  Baalim,  and  ^  Ashtaroth,  and  the 
gods  of  Syria,  and  the  gods  of  Zidon,  and 
the  gods  of  Moab,  and  the  gods  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  the  gods  of  the 
Philistines,  and  forsook  the  Lobd,  and 
served  not  him.  ^^  And  the  anger  of 
the  Lobd  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he 
sold  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  into  the  hands  of  the  children 
of  Ammon.  (®J  And  that  year  they  vexed 
and  ^  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel : 
eighteen  years,  all  the  children  of  Israel 
that  were  on  the  other  side  Jordan  in  the 


his  own  tribe.    There  was  another  Shamir  in  Jndah 
(Joeh.  XV.  48). 

(2)  He  judged  Israel.— The  recurrence  of  the 
normal  verb  (to  judge)  shows  that  Tola  was  an  honour- 
able "  Suffes,"  not  a  despot,  like  Abimelech.  Nothing 
further  is  known  about  Tola. 

(3)  Jair,  a  Qileadite.— In  Num.  zxzii.  41  we  are 
told  of  a  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  who  "  took  the 
small  towns"  of  Gilead,  and  called  them  Hayoth.jair. 
This  earlier  Jair,  with  Nobah,  plays  a  splendid  part  in 
Jewish  legend,  which  is  only  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(see  Deut.  iii.  14).  In  what  relation  the  Jair  of  these 
verses  stood  to  him  we  cannot,  in  the  uncertain  data  of 
the  chronology,  decide.  The  Jair  of  Num.  zzzii.  41 
was  descended  from  Judah  on  the  father's  side,  and  on 
the  mother's  was  a  great-grandson  of  Manasseh. 

W  Had  thirty  sons.— An  indication  of  his  rank 
and  position,  which  assumed  an  ostentatious  polygamy. 
(Comp.  chap.  viir.  30.) 

That  rode  on  thirty  ass  oolts.— Gomp.  chap.  v. 
10 ;  see  on  chap.  xii.  14.  Implying  that  Jair  was  able  to 
brine  up  his  numerous  household  in  wealth.  The  horse 
was  utile  used  in  Palestine — ^f  or  which,  indeed,  it  is  little 
gxiited — ^till  the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iy.  26), 
and  its  introduction  was  always  discouraged  hj  the 
prophets  (Deut.  xvii.  16 ;  Josh.  xi.  6 — 9 ;  Ps.  zzxiii.  17, 
Ac.).  There  is  a  curious  plajr  of  words  on  Jair  (yair), 
"  ass-colts  "  (aydrtm),  and  "  cities,"  which  ought  to  be 
arim,  but  is  purposely  altered  for  the  sake  of  the  paro- 
nomasia. (See  on  chap.  XT.  16.)  Such  plays  on  woras  in 
serious  narratives  point  to  a  yery  early  form  of  literature 
— but  probably  they  then  rose  from  some  popular  pro- 
yei}).  The  LAX.,like  Josephus,  writing  for  Gkntiles, 
who  did  not  understand  the  yalue  attached  to  asses  in 
Palestine,  almost  always  euphemise  the  word  into 
"  colts,"  or  **  foals  "  (potous),  which  here  enables  them 
happily  to  keep  up  the  play  of  words  with  "  cities " 
ipoteie). 

Thirty  cities,  which  are  called  Havoth-jair.— 
Havoth  means  villages  (LXX.,  epcndeis),  and  since  they 
are  here  called  "  cities,"  and  thirty  are  named,  we  must 
suppose  that  this  Jair  (if  he  was  a  different  person  from 
the  other)  had  increased  the  number  of  the  villages 
orig^inaUy  wrested  from  Og  from  twenty-three  to 
thirty  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ;  Deut.  iii.  14;  1  Chron.  ii.  22. 
In  the  latter  passage  the  Jur  there  mentioned  is 
spoken  of  as  a  son  of  Segub,  and  a  great-^cmdson  of 
Manasseh). 

XTnto  this  day.—Chap.  i.  26. 

(^)  In  Camon.— There  seems  to  have  been  a  Kamon 
sk  miles  from  Menddo  (Euseb.  Jer.),  but  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  this  town  was  in  Gilead,  as  Josephus 


says  (Anit.  v.  6,  §6),  and  there  is  a  Kamon  mentioned 
as  near  Pella  by  Polybius  (Hist,  v.  70,  §  12). 

(^)  Did  evil  again.— literally,  added  to  do  evil; 
"joining  new  sins  to  their  old  ones,"  as  the  Yulg. 
paraphrases  it  (chapa  ii.  11,  iii.  7,  i&c.). 

Served  Baalim,  and  Ashtaroth.— Chap.  ii.  19. 
Seven  kinds  of  idols  are  mentioned,  in  obvious  sym- 
metry with  the  seven  retributive  oppressions  in  verses 

11,  li 

The  gods  of  Syria.— Heb.  Aram.  (See  Q«n.  xzxv. 
2,  4.)  Manasseh  seems  to  have  had  an  Aramean  con- 
cubine  (1  Chron.  vii.  14),  who  was  mother  of  Machir. 
Of  Syrian  idola^  we  hear  nothing  definite  till  the 
days  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.  10, 12) : — 

"  Thammiu  came  next  behind. 
Whose  anniiAl  wound  in  Lebanon  allnred 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day.*— Par.  Loat,  i. 

The  gods  of  Zidon.— 1  Kings  xi.  5.  As  Milton 
borrowed  his  details  tram  the  learned  Syntagma  de 
Diis  Syrie  of  Selden,  we  cannot  find  better  illustration 
of  these  allusions  tlum  in  his  stately  verse : — 

*' Ashtoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  call 
Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  homa. 
To  whose  briffht  ima«:e  nij^htly  by  the  hour 
Sidonian  vir^ns  paidtheir  vows  an4  Bongs."— /ci. 

The  gods  of  Moab. — 1  Kings  xi.  7. 

**  Chemoah,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons. 
From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abarlm   .    . 
Poor  his  other  name."— /d. 

The  gods  of  the  children  of  Ammon  — 

Lev.  xviii.  21 ;  lKingBxi.7. 

"First  Moloch, horrid  king.    .    &   .    Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshipped  in  Rabba  and  hia  watery  plain. 
In  Argo  D  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Amon."— Jd. 

The  gods  of  the  FhilistineB.— 1  Sam.  y.  2, 

xvi.  23. 

"One 
"Who mourned  in  earnest  when  the  captive  ark 
Maimed  hia  brute  imase ;  head  and  handa  lopt  off 
In  his  own  temple  on  the  grunsel  edge. 
Where  he  fell  flat  and  shamed  hia  worshippers. 
Dagon  his  name— sea-monater— upwarda  man 
And  downwarda  fli^."— /cK. 

<7)  The  anger  of  the  Iiord.— For  the  phrases  in 
this  verse  see  chaps,  ii.  14—20,  iii.  8;  oomp.  1  Sam. 

xii.  9. 

Of  the  FhilistineB.— Cha]^.  iii.  31. 

(8)  That  year.— The  narrative  is  evidently  imper- 
fect, as  no  year  is  specified. 

Vexed  and  oppreased.— This  again  is  ^parono- 

asia,  or  assonance,  like  "  hroke  to  yoke  "  in  JSnglish. 


mama. 
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.land  of  the  Amorites,  which  is  in  Gilead. 
(9)  Moreoyer  the  children  of  Ammon 
passed  over  Jordan  to  fight  also  against 
Judah,  and  against  Benjamin,  and 
against  the  hoose  of  Ephraim ;  so  that 
Israel  was  sore  distressed. 

<^>  And  the  children  of  Israel  cried 
unto  the  Lobd,  saying.  We  have  sinned 
agaiQst  thee,  both  because  we  haye  for- 
saken onr  God,  and  also  seryed  Baalim. 
<u)  And  the  Lobd  said  nnto  the  children 
of  Israel,  Did  not  I  deliver  you  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  from  the  Amorites,  from 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  from  the 
Philistines  P  <^)  The  Zidonians  also,  and 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  Maonites,  did 
oppress  yon ;  and  ye  cried  to  me,  and  I 
deUyered  you  ont  of  their  hand. 
(U)  «  Y^^  jQ  haye  forsaken  me,  and  seryed 
other  gods :  wherefore  I  will  deliyer  yon 
no  more.  ^^^  Go  and  ciy  nnto  the  gods 
which  ye  haye  chosen ;  let  them  deuyer 
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you  in  the  time  of  yonr  tribulation, 
v^  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  nnto 
the  Lobd,  We  haye  sinned:  do  thou 
nnto  us  whatsoeyer  ^  seemeth  good  unto 
thee ;  deliyer  us  only,  we  pray  thee,  this 
day.    (^^  And  they  put  away  the  ^  strange 

fods  from  among  them,  and  seryed  the 
.OBD :  and  his  sonl  >  was  grieyed  for  the 
misery  of  Israel. 

C^7)  Then  the  children  of  Ammon  were 
^gathered  together,  and  encamped  in 
Gil^d.  And  the  children  of  Israel  as- 
sembled themselyes  together,  and  en- 
camped in  Mizpeh.  (^)  And  the  people 
and  princes  of  Gilead  said  one  to  another. 
What  man  is  he  that  will  beg^  to  fight 
against  the  children  of  Ammon  P  he  shall 
^be  head  oyer  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead. 

CHAPTER  XI.— W  Now  '  Jephthah 
the  Gileadite  was  a  mighty   man   of 


The  land  of  the  Amorites.— The  kmgdoms  of 
Og  and  Silion. 

W  Moreover. — ^Bather,  and.  Eighteen  years' op- 
preesion  of  the  Trans- jordanic  tribes  emboldened  them 
to  attack  the  others. 

Was  sore  distressed.— The  same  expression  is 
used  in  chap.  ii.  19. 

00)  criea  unto  the  Lord.— Chap.  yi.  6 ;  1  Sam. 
ziLlO. 

And  the  Iiord  said.— The  method  of  the  Divine 
commonication  is  not  specified.  A  stem  experience 
might  hsTo  spoken  to  the  national  oonyiotion  with  pro- 
phetic Toice. 

From  the  Eg^yptians. — ^Exod.  i. — ^xiv. 

From  tiie  Amorites. — Nnm.  xxi.  3—21 ;  Josh.  x. 

From  the  children  of  Ammon. — Chap.  iii.  13. 

From  the  Philistines. — Chap.  iii.  32 ;  1  Sam  xii.  9. 

on  The  Sidonians.— Chaps,  iii.  3,  xriii.  7  —  28. 
Kothing  very  definite  is  recoraed  of  deliverance  from 
tiie  Sidonians;  but  (as  we  hare  seen)  the  narrative  of 
the  book  is  typical  rather  than  exhaustive.  (Comp.  Ps. 
cvL  42, 43.) 

The  Amalekites.— Exod.  xvii.  8,  vi.  33,  iii.  13. 

The  Maonites.— As  the  LXX.  here  read  Madian 
(and  in  some  MSS.  Canaan ;  Yolg.,  Chanaan),  it  seems 
probable  that  there  has  been  an  early  cormption  of  the 
text.  In  the  Arabic  version  we  have  "  Moabites."  There 
was  a  town  Maon  in  the  desert  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  55 ;  1 
Sam.  xxiiL  24,  xxv.  2),  bat  this  cannot  be  meant.  There  is 
also  a  Beth  Meon  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Nnm. 
xxiL  38 ;  Baal  Meon,  Jer.  Ixviii.  28),  and  a  Meon  in 
Arabia  Petraea.  Mehunims  are  also  mentioned  in  2 
Chron.  xxvi.  7,  and  Meonim  in  1  Chron.  iv.  41.  If  this 
is  an  allusion  to  some  disaster  of  which  we  have  no 
record  g^ven  we  must  suppose  that  Meon  was  once 
the  capital  of  some  tribe  which  subsequently  dwindled 
into  insignificance. 

(i»)  I  will  deliver  you  no  more.— A  threat 
which,  as  the  sequel  proves,  was  (as  in  other  passa^s 
of  Smptoie)  to  be  understood  conditionaUy  (Jer.  xviii. 
7,8). 


0^  Go  and  cry  unto  the  gods.— With  this  bitter 
reproach  comp.  Dent,  xxxii.  37,  38 ;  2  Kings  iii.  13 ; 
Jer.  ii.  28. 

In  the  time  of  your  tribulation.  — Comp.  1 
Kinjrs  xviii.  27 ;  Prov.  i.  26. 

OS)  Deliver  us  only,  we  pray  thee,  this  day. 
— ^The  invariable  cry  of  tne  soiA  in  trouble.  With  the 
former  half  of  the  verse  comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  18,  xv.  26. 

(16)  They  put  away  the  strange  gods.—The 
moment  tiie  sincerity  of  their  repentance  was  proved, 
Qo6i  hears  them  (G«q.xxxv.  1 ;  1  SauL  vii.  3 ;  2  Chron. 
XV.  8). 

His  soul  was  grieved.— Literally,  was  shortened, 
(Comp.  Zach.  xi.  8.) 

07)  Then.— Bather,  and,  a  general  note  of  time. 

Were  gathered  together.— Literally,  were  cried 
together.    Conelamaii  swnt. 

in  Mizpeh. — ^A  very  common  name,  since  it  means 
^watch-tower."  This  is  doubtless  the  Mixpeh  in  Gilead 
(chap.  xi.  29 ;  Josh.  xi.  3),  also  called  Runoth-Mizpeh, 
or  Kamoth-Gilead  (Josh.  xiii.  26,  xx.  8).  (Comp.  Qen. 
xxxi.  49). 

(18)  The  people  and  prinoes. — There  is  no  "and" 
in  the  oriff^ial ;  but  it  cannot  be  a  case  of  apposition, 
because    the    tenn    *' people"    is   never   applied   to 


**  princes." 


Mead.— Comp.  chap.  xi.  11. 

XI. 

1 — 3.  Expulsion  of  Jephthah  from  his  home.  4—11. 
The  Gileadiies  offer  him  the  headship  of  their  tribe 
if  he  will  lead  them  in  war.  12.  His  embassy  to 
the  Ammonites.  13.  Their  untenable  claims  refuted, 
14—27,  by  Jephthah  on  historical  and  legal  grounds. 
28.  Their  refusal  of  peace.  29—31.  Jephthah's  vow. 
32,  33.  His  victonr  over  the  Ammonites.  34,  35.  His 
daughter  comes  forth  to  meet  him.  35 — 40.  Fulfil- 
ment of  his  vow. 

CD  The  son  of  an  harlot.— The  words  are  so  ren- 
dered in  aU  the  versions^  and  can  hardly  have  any  other 
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valour,  and  lie  wds  the  son  of  ^  an  harlot : 
and  Gilead  begat  Jephthah.  (^)  And 
Gilead's  wife  bare  him  sons;  and  his 
wife's  sons  grew  np,  and  they  thrust  out 
Jephthah,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou 
shalt  not  inherit  in  our  father's  house ; 
for  thou  art  the  son  of  a  strange  woman. 
<*)  Then  Jephthah  fled^from  his  brethren, 
and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob  :  and  there 
were  gathered  vain  men  to  Jephthah, 
and  went  out  with  him. 

(*)  And  it  came  to  pass  '  in  process  of 
time,  that  the  children  of  Ammon  made 
war  against  Israel.  ^^^  And  it  was  so, 
that  when  the  children  of  Ammon  made 
war  against  Israel,  the  elders  of 
Gilead  went  to  fetch  Jephthah  out  of  the 
land  of  Tob :  (*>  and  they  said  unto 
Jephthah,  Come,  and  be  our  captain, 
that  we  may  fight  with  the  children  of 
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Ammon.  ^  And  Jephthah  said  unto 
the  elders  of  Gilead,  Did  not  ye  hate  me, 
and  expel  me  out  of  my  fia.ther's  house  ? 
and  why  are  ye  come  unto  me  now  when 
ye  are  in  distress?  (^)  And  the  elders 
of  Gilead  said  unto  Jephthah,  Therefore 
we  turn  again  to  thee  now,  that  thou 
mayest  go  with  us,  and  fight  against 
the  children  of  Ainmon,  and  be  our 
head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead. 
(^>  And  Jephthah  said  unto  the  elders  of 
Gilead,  If  ye  bring  me  home  again  to 
fight  against  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  the  Lobd  deliver  them  before  me^ 
shall  I  be  your  head?  ^>And  the 
elders  of  Gilead  said  unto  Jephthah^ 
The  LoBD  ^  be  witness  between  us,  if  we 
do  not  so  according  to  thy  words, 
(u)  Then  Jephthah  went  with  the  elders 
of  Gilead,  and  the  people  made  him  head 


meaning.  If  an  inferior  wife  had  been  meant,  the  word 
used  would  not  have  been  zonah,  but  pUgesh,  as  in  chap, 
yiii.  31.  The  word  may,  however,  be  need  in  the  harsh 
sense  of  the  brethren  of  Jephthah.  withont  being  strictly 
accurate.    (Gomp.  1  Chron.  iL  26.) 

Qilead  begat  Jephthah.— We  are  here  met  by 
the  same  questions  as  those  which  concern  Tohi  ana 
Jair.  That  Gilead  is  a  proper  name,  not  the  name  of 
the  country  mythically  personified,  mav  be  regarded  as 
certain.  But  is  this  Gilead  the  son  of  Mach^,  the  son 
of  Manasseh,  or  some  later  Gilead  P  or  does  *'  begat"  mean 
'^  was  the  ancestor  of  P  ^'  The  answer  to  these  questions 
depends  mainly  upon  the  insoluble  problem  of  the  chro- 
nology ;  but  we  may  note  (1)  that  smce  no  other  Gilead 
is  mentioned,  we  should  naturally  infer  that  this  is  the 
grandson  of  Manasseh ;  and  (2)  that  the  fact  referred 
U)  in  the  obscure  genealogjy^  of  1  Chron.  vii.  14 — 17 
seems  to  show  that  the  fami^  of  Manasseh  had  Syrian 
(Aramean)  connections,  and  Jephthah's  mother  may 
have  been  an  Aramitess  from  the  district  of  Tob.  The 
name  Jephthah  means  '^  he  opens  "  (the  womb). 

{2)  They  thrust  out  Jephthah.— This  was  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  law  (Deut.  xxiii.  2, 3),  and 
with  fumily  rules  and  traditions.  Abraham  had  sent 
the  son  of  Hagar  and  the  sons  of  Eeturah  to  found 
other  settlements  (Gren.  xzi.  10,  zxv.  6). 

(3)  Dwelt  in  the  land  of  Tob.— A  Syrian  dis- 
trict on  the  north-east  of  Persa  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  It  is 
referred  to  in  1  Mace.  v.  13 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  17.  The 
name  means  *'  good,"  but  lends  no  sanction  to  the  idle 
allegories  which  have  been  based  upon  it. 

"^^dn  men.— Chap.  ix.  4. 

Went  out  with  him.— Jephthah  simply  became  a 
sort  of  Syrian  freebooter.  His  half -heathen  origin,  no 
doubt,  influenced  his  character  unfavourably,  as  it  had 
done  that  of  Abimelech. 

<^)  In  process  of  time.— Marg.,  after  days,  imply- 
ing the  time  between  Jephthah's  e^qpulsion  in  early  youth 
and  his  mature  manhood. 

The  children  of  Ammon  made  war.— The  fact 
that  this  is  introduced  as  a  new  circumstance,  though  it 
has  been  fuUv  related  in  chap.  x.  8,  9,  17, 18,  prolMkbly 
arises  from  tne  use  of  some  new,  and  probably  uileadite, 
document  in  these  two  chapters. 


(^  When  the  children  of  Ammon  made  war. 
— ^The  allusion  is  to  some  special  threat  of  invasion 
{acriter  instantihus,  Yulg.)  at  the  close  of  the  eighteen 
years  of  oppression  (chap.  x.  9). 

To  fetch  Jephthah.—Because  by  this  time  he  had 
made  himself  a  great  name  as  a  brave  and  successful 
chieftain  of  marauders,  who  would  doubtless  come  with 
him  to  lead  the  Gileadites. 

(6)  Our  captain.— The  word  used  is  hatzin  (Josh. 
X.  24;  Isa.  i.  10,  xxii.  3),  which  is  specially  a  leader  in 
time  of  war ;  but  Jephthah  demands  something  more— 
namely,  to  be  their  *'head"  (rosh)  in  time  of  peace 
also. 

(7)  Did  not  ye  hate  me  P— The  elders  of  Gilead 
must  at  least  have  permitted  his  expulsion  by  hia 
brethren. 

<S)  Therefore. — i.e.,  with  the  express  denre  to  repair 
the  old  wrong. 

(9)  Shall  I  be  your  head  P -We  must  not  be  sur- 
prised if  JephthiJi  does  not  display  a  disinterested 
patriotism.  He  was  only  half  an  Israelite ;  he  had  been 
wronged  by  his  father's  kin ;  he  had  snent  long  years 
of  his  manhood  among  heathens  ana  outlaws,  who 
gained  their  UveKhood  by  brigandage  or  mercenary 
warfare.  "As  Gideon  is  the  mghest  pitch  of  great- 
ness to  which  this  period  reaches,  says  Dean  Stuiley, 
'*  Jephthah  and  Samson  are  the  lowest  points  to  which 
it  descends."  Since,  then,  we  have  marked  elements  of 
ferocity  and  religious  ignorance  and  ambition  even  in 
the  noble  character  of  Gideon,  we  must  remember  thai 
we  might  naturally  make  allowance  for  a  still  lower 
level  of  attainment  in  one  who  had  been  so  unfavour- 
ably circumstanced  as  Jephthah.  Apart  from  the 
Syrian  influences  which  had  told  upon  him,  the  whole 
condition  of  the  pastoral  tribes  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordim  was  far  below  that  of  the  agricultural  western 
tribes. 

(10)  The  Lord  be  witness.— Bather,  he  hearing 
{DomintLs,  qui  haee  audit  ipse  Mediator  ac  testis  sU, 

Vul?.). 
(m)  The  people  made  him  head  and  captaizu 

— ^The  people  ratified  the  promise  of  the  elders,  and 

solemnly  inaugurated  him  as  both  the  ciril  and  militazy 

leader  of  the  Trans- jordanic  tribes. 
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and  captain  over  them:  and  Jephthah 
uttered  all  his  words  before  the  Lobd  in 
Mizpeh. 

(12)  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers 
unto  the  king  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
saying,  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me, 
that  thou  art  come  against  me  to  fight 
in  my  land?  (^)  And  the  king  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  answered  unto  the 
messengers  of  Jephthah, '  Because  Israel 
took  away  my  land,  when  they  came  up 
out  of  Egypt,  from  Amon  even  unto 
Jabbok,  and  imto  Jordan :  now  therefore 
restore  those  lands  again  peaceably. 

<^^>  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers 
again  unto  the  king  of  the  children  of 
Ammon :  (^)  and  said  unto  him.  Thus 
saith  Jephthah,  ^  Israel  took  not  away 
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the  land  of  Moab,  nor  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Ammon :  (^*>  but  when  Israel 
came  up  from  Egypt,  and  walked 
through  the  wilderness  unto  the  Bed 
sea,  and  came  to  Eiadesh ;  <^^  then 
^^  Israel  sent  messengers  tmto  the  king 
of  Edom,  saying,  Let  me,  I  pray  thee, 
pass  through  thy  land :  but  the  king  of 
Edom  would  not  hearken  thsreto.  And 
in  like  manner  they  sent  unto  the  king 
of  Moab :  but  he  would  not  consent :  and 
Israel  abode  in  Kadesh.  (^^)  Then  they 
went  alon|^  through  the  wilderness,  and 
compassed  the  l^d  of  Edom,  and  the 
land  of  Moab,  and  came  by  the  east  side 
of  the  land  of  Moab,  and  pitched  on  the 
other  side  of  Amon, '  but  came  not  with- 
in the  border  of  Moab :  for  Amon  was  the 


irttered  all  his  words.— It  probably  means  that 
he  took  Bome  oath  as  to  the  conditiozi  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh.— Some  have  snp- 
poeed  that  this  must  mean  that  the  oath  was  taken 
before  the  Tabernacle  or  Ark,  or  XJrim  and  Thummim, 
because  the  phrase  has  this  meaning  elsewhere  (Exod. 
ixziT.34;  Joeh.XYiiLS;  and  tn/ra,  xx.  26,  xxi.  2) ; — ^and 
conseqnently  that  the  scene  of  this  covenant  must  be 
^e  nestem  Mizpeh,  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26 ;  1 
Mace.  iii.  46,  "  for  in  Maspha  was  the  place  where  they 
pra^^  aforetime  in  Israel").  There  are,  indeed,  no 
umits  to  the  possible  irres^nlarities  of  these  disturbed 
times,  during  which  the  pnests  seem  to  have  sunk  into 
the  complete  insignificance.  The  Ark  may  therefore 
have  been  transferred  for  a  time  to  Mizpeh,  in  Ben- 
lamin  (chap.  xx.  1),  as  tradition  says.  But  if  that 
Mizj^h  baa  been  meant,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
specified,  since  the  Mizpeh  of  our  present  narrative 
(chap.  X.  17,  34)  is  in  GUead.  Nor  is  it  at  aU  likely 
that  tiie  Hif  h  Priest  would  have  carried  the  sacred 
TJrim  into  the  disturbed  and  threatened  Eastern  dis- 
tricts. "  Before  Jehovah "  probably  means  nothing 
more  than  by  some  solemn  religious  utterance  or  cere- 
mony; and  Mizpeh  in  Gileaa  had  its  own  sacred 
assodations  (Gen.  xxxi.  48,  49). 

i^)  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  me  P— Literally, 
What  to  me  and  to  thee  1  (Josh.  xxii.  24 ;  2  Sam.xvi.  10, 
Ac.).  Jephthah  speaks  in  the  name  of  lorael,  as  an 
acknowledged  j^rince.  EQs  message  resembles  the  pre- 
liminary negotiations  of  the  Boman  generals  wnen 
they  sent  the  Fetiales  to  proclaim  the  justice  of  their 
cause  {Liv,  i.  24). 

(IS)  Becaufie  Israel  took  away  my  land.— 
This  was  a  very  plausible  plea,  but  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  facts.  The  Israelites  had  been  distinctly 
forbidden  to  war  against  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
(Deut.  ii.  9, 19) ;  but  when  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
had  refused  them  permission  to  pass  peaceably  through 
his  land,  and  had  even  come  out  to  battle  against 
them,  they  had  defeated  him  and  seized  his  territory. 
It  was  quite  true  that  a  large  district  in  this  territory 
had  originally  belonged  to  Moab  and  Ammon,  and 
had  be^  wrested  from  them  by  Sihon  (Nnm.  xxi. 
21 — 30;  Josh.  xii.  25);  but  that  was  a  question  with 
which  the  Israelites  had  nothing  to  do,  and  it  was 


absurd  to  expect  that  they  would  shed  their  blood  to 
win  settlements  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  them 
to  nations  which  regarded  them  with  the  deadliest 
enmity. 

From  Amon  even  unto  Jabbok.— The  space 
occupied  by  Gkid  and  Beuben.  The  Amon  ('*  noisy  ")  is 
now  the  Wady  Modjeb.  It  was  the  southern  boundary 
of  Beuben,  and  its  deep  rocky  ravine  separated  that 
tribe  from  Moab.  The  Jabbok  ("pouring  out ")  was 
originally  the  "  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  " 
(Deut.  iii.  16  ;  Num.  xxi.  24).  It  is  nearlv  midway 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  (Talifee,  and  is 
now  called  the  Wady  Zwrka, 

(14^  u;)  And  Jephthah  sent  messengers  again. 
-Jephthah  disputes  the  king  of  Ammon's  facts,  and 
supports  his  denial  of  them  hy  an  historic  retrospect 
(verses  16—24). 

(15)  Took  not  away  the  land  of  Moab  .  .  .— 
What  they  took  was  the  territory  of  Sihon,  which  they 
had  never  been  forbidden  to  take,  and  had  indeed  been 
forced  to  take  by  Sihon's  attack  on  them.  It  was  not 
likely  that  they  could  enter  into  discussion  as  to  the 
previous  owners  of  the  land. 

0^  When  Israel  oame  up  firom  Egypt.— 
Compare  with  this  narrative  Num.  xx.,  xxi. 

"Walked  through  the  wilderness.— In  the  second 
year  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  i.  19). 

Unto  the  Bed  sea.— Num.  xiv.  25.  The  name  for 
this  sea  in  the  Old  Testament  is  Tarn  eooph,  **  the  sea 
of  weeds."  They  reached  Eadesh  Bamea  from  Ezion 
C^ber  (*<  the  Giant's  backbone"),  in  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
(Num.  xxxiii.  36). 

To  Kadesh.— Num.  xx.  1,  xxxiii.  16. 

(VO  Unto  the  king  of  JSdom.— As  narrated  in 
Num.  XX.  14,  seq.  Even  if  Jephthah  had  no  written 
documents  before  him  to  which  he  could  refer,  the 
events  which  he  recounts  were  not  so  distant  as  to 
have  been  forgotten. 

Unto  the  king  of  Moab.— This  is  not  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  Israelites  did  not  enter  the 
territory  of  Moab  (Deut.  ii  9,  86).  The  Amon 
bounded  Moab  ht>m  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  13),  and 
Israel  encamped  upon  its  banks. 

Abode  in  Kadesh.—"  Many  days  "  (Deut.  ii.  1). 
Probably  they  were  encamped  at  Eadesh  during  a  great 
part  of  the  forty  years  (Deut.  ii.  14). 
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border  of  Moab.  (^>  And  *  Israel  sent 
messengers  unto  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  the  king  of  Heshbon ;  and  Is- 
rael said  unto  him,  Let  us  pass,  we  pray 
thee,  through  thy  land  into  my  place. 
(90)  But  Sihon  trusted  not  Israel  to  pass 
through  his  coast :  but  Sihon  gathered 
all  his  people  together,  and  pitched  in 
Jahaz,  and  fought  against  Israel. 
(21)  And  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  de- 
livered Sihon  and  all  his  people  into  the 
hand  of  Israel,  and  they  smote  them : 
so  Israel  possessed  all  we  land  of  the 
Amorites,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  (^)  And  they  possessed  all  the 
*  coasts  of  the  Amorites,  from  Amon 
even  unto  Jabbok,  and  from  the  wilder- 
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ness  even  unto  Jordan.  <^)  So  now  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  dispossessed  the 
Amorites  from  before  his  people  Israel, 
and  shouldest  thou  possess  it  9  (^>  Wilt 
not  thou  possess  that  which  Chemoshthy 
god  giveth  thee  to  possess?  So  whom- 
soever the  Lord  our  God  shall  drive  out 
from  before  us,  them  will  we  possess. 
(25)  cj^^  now  art  thou  any  thing  better 
than  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  IHng  of 
Moab  9  did  he  ever  strive  against  Israel, 
or  did  he  ever  fight  against  them, 
W  while  Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon  and 
her  towns,  and  in  Aroer  and  her  towns, 
and  in  all  the  cities  that  be  along  by  the 
coasts  of  Amon,  three  himdred  years  9 
why  therefore  did  ye  not  recover  them 


m  Unto  Sihon.— Num.  xxi.  21 ;  Deut.  ii.  26—29 
(where  see  the  Commentary). 

The  King  of  Heshbon. — ^He  was  king  of  the 
Amorites  by  birth,  but  king  of  Heshbon  only  by  con. 
qnest.  The  town  was  assigned  to  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  37). 

Into  my  plaoe.— The  conquest  of  the  territories  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  half-Manasseh  had  not  entered  into 
the  ori^nal  plan  of  Israel,  but  had  been  providentiaily 
determined  bj  the  hostility  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  ii. 
29).  The  Yulg.  renders  it  "  unto  the  river  {usque  ad 
f/uvium), 

(20)  Trusted  not  IsraeL— Sihon  did  not  believe 
their  promise  to  pass  peacefully  through  his  land. 

Pitohed  in  Jahaz.— Num.  xxi.  33;  Isa.  xt.  4 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  3 .    The  site  of  the  battle  has  not  been  ascertained. 

(21)  The  Lord  Gk>d  of  Israel.— This  is  evidently 
a  cardinal  point  in  the  mind  of  Jephthah.  The  God  of 
Israel  has  decided  against  the  gods  of  Ammon. 

All  the  land  of  the  Amorites.— All  the  land, 
therefore,  which  they  took  from  the  Amorites  was  theirs 
by  the  immemorial  law  of  nations,  irrespective  of  any 
who  had  been  its  previous  owners  (Grot.,  De  Jure  Belli, 
iii.  6,  §  7). 

(23)  Shouldest  thou  possess  itP— Is  it  likely  that 
Israel  would  fight  battles  solely  to  benefit  Ammon  and 
MoabP 

(24)  Chemosh  thy  god. — ^The  expression  shows 
the  close  connection  between  Ammon  and  Moab. 
Chemosh  was  distinctively  the  god  of  Moab,  and 
Moloch  of  Ammon;  but  the  two  nations  were  of 
kindred  blood  and  allied  institutions  (chap.  iii.  12,  13). 
The  name  Chemosh  means  "  subduer,"  and  there  is  here, 
perhaps,  a  tacit  reference  to  the  wild  popular  song 
of  triumph  over  the  conquest  of  Heshbon,  in  which 
Chemosh  is  taunted  by  name  (Num.  xxi.  29 ;  comp. 
Jer.  xlviii.  7).  The  clause  might  be  rendered,  "  What- 
ever Jehovah  our  Grod  hath  dispossessed  before  us, 
that  take  we  in  possession.'' 

(25)  Art  thou  anything  better  than  Balak  P— 
Literally,  Are  you  the  good,  good  in  comparison  with  1 
It  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  ways  of  expressing  the  super- 
lative. Jephthah  here  argues  from  prescriptive  right, 
which  even  the  contemporary  king  Balsik  had  not 
ventured  to  challenge,  showing,  therefore,  that  he 
admitted  the  claim  of  Israel,  deadly  as  was  his  hatred 
against  them. 
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Bid  he  ever  fight  against  them  P— This  may 
seem  at  first  sight  to  contradict  Josh.  xxiv.  9.  There 
"  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  arose  and  warred  against 
Israel";  and  we  might  infer  that  it  was  in  some 
Moabite  battle  that  Baalam  had  been  slain  (Num.  xxxL 
8 ;  Josh,  xiii  22).  But  this  would  not  affect  Jephthah's 
argument.  Balak  had  fought  against  Israel  out  of 
pure  hatred,  not  from  any  pretensions  to  claim  their 
conquests  from  them. 

(w)  While  Israel  dwelt  in  Heshbon.— See 
Num.  xxi.  25.  This  is  an  argument  from  undisputed 
possession. 

In  Aroer  and  her  towns.— These  had  been 
assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34). 

In  all  the  cities  that  be  along  by  the  ooast 
of  Amon.— The  LXX.  read  Jordan. 

Three  hundred  years.— There  is  an  almost  in- 
superable difficultv  in  making  out  any  reasonable 
scheme  of  chronology  even  by  accepting  this  as  a 
round  number,  because  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
nine  or  ten  genealogies  which  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
and  which  represent  the  period  between  the  conquest 
and  David  by  seven  or  eight  generations.  Now  the 
period  coveim  by  these  genealogies  includes  the 
judgeship  of  Samuel  and  the  reign  of  Saul — at  least 
seventv  years ;  and  seven  or  eight  generations  cannot 
possibly  span  370  years.  The  hypothesis  that  in  all 
these  genealogies—even  the  four  tmies  repeated  gene- 
alogy of  David — generations  are  always  omitted  is 
very  improbable.  The  chronology  of  the  Jews  is 
confessedly  loose  and  uncertain,  and  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  "three  hundred  years"  may  be  a  mar- 
ginal gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text.  What  makea 
Qiis  more  probable  is  that  the  words  not  only  create 
an  immense  chronological  difficulty,  but  (1)  are  quite 
needless  to  Jephthah's  argument,  and  (2)  actually  con- 
flict with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  which  refers  to 
Balak  alone ;  the  argument  being,  If  Balak,  *'  at  that 
time"  (as  the  wor&  should  be  rendered),  did  not 
advance  any  claim,  what  right  have  you  to  do  so  now  f 
If,  however,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  clause  be 
genuine,  and  if  tnere  has  not  been  one  of  the  clerical 
errors  which  are  so  common  where  numerals  are  con. 
cemed,  it  seems  possible  that  300  years  may  be  counted 
inclusively,  e.g.^  100  full  years  since  we  death  of 
Joshua  and  nominal  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  with  parts  of  a  century  before  and  after  it. 
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within  that  time  ?  W  Wherefore  I  have 
not  sinned  against  thee,  but  thou  doest 
me  wrong  to  war  against  me :  the  Lobd 
the  Judge  be  judge  this  day  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children 
of  Ammon. 

<^)  Howbeit  the  king  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  hearkened  not  unto  the 
words  of  Jephthah  which  he  sent  him. 
(»>  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lobd  came 
upon   Jephthah,   and   he   passed  over 
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Gilead,  and  Manasseh,  and  passed  over 
Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  and  from  Mizpeh  of 
Gil^^d  he  passed  over  tmto  the  children 
of  Ammon. 

(^)  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto 
the  Lobd,  and  said,  If  thou  shalt  with- 
out fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon 
into  mine  hands,  ('^>  then  it  shall  be, 
that  ^  whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I 
return  in  peace  from  the  children    of 


Certftinly  this  is  a  reoog^nised  mode  of  reckoiung  time 
among  the  Jews.  For  instance,  if  a  king  began  to 
leLni  on  December  SO,  1879,  and  died  on  January  2, 
18§1,  they  wonld  say  that  he  had  reigned  three  years. 
Whatever  explanations  we  mav  adopt,  there  is  nothing 
bat  conjectore  to  go  upon,     (see  Introduction.) 

Within  that  time.— This  is  a  mis-transktion,  due 
probably  to  the  perplexity  caused  by  the  "  three  hundred 
years."  The  Hebrew  has  "  in  that  time,"  i.e.,  at  that 
crisis.  It  was  obvious,  without  special  mention,  that 
ihey  had  remained  in  possession  erer  since  Baulk's  day, 
and  in  the  most  ancient  times  it  was  admitted  that 
lapse  of  time  secured  possession  (Isocr.  Ep.  ad  Aeehid,, 
p.  121 ;  Tac.  Ann.  Ti.  31). 

(37)  The  Lord  the  Judge  be  judge  this  day.— 
An  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  Jehovah  to  decide  on 
the  justice  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  (Comp.  Gen.  xvi.  5, 
TTii.  53,  xviiL  25 ;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  15.) 

These  verses  contain  a  deeply  interesting  specimen  of 
what  may  be  called  ancient  diplomacy,  and  very 
powerful  and  straightforward  it  is — ^at  once  honest, 
conciliatory,  and  firm.  Jephthah  maintains  the  rights 
of  Israel  on  three  grounds,  viz.,  (i.)  Bight  of  direct 
conquest,  not  from  Ammon  bnt  irom  the  Amorites 
(15—20) ;  (ii)  The  decision  of  God  (verses  21—23), 
which  he  supports  by  an  argwmewtwn  ad  haminem — 
namely,  the  acquiescence  in  this  decision  of  the 
Moabite  god  (yhemosh  (verse  24);  (iii.)  Undisputed 
possession  from  the  first  (verses  25, 26).  He  ends  by 
an  APP;^  to  Qod  to  approve  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

W  Mearkened  not.— We  are  not  told  of  any 
coonter-argpiments.  Probably  the  kinff  of  Ammon 
cared  only  for  the  argument  of  the  swora — 

"  The  good  old  rnle 
Contented  him.  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  set  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  shoola  keep  who  can." 

W  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jeph- 
thah.— A  weaker  expression  is  used  than  that  which  is 
applied  to  Gideon  in  chap.  vi.  34.  It  implies,  as  B.  Tan- 
cnnm  rightly  says,  that  he  was  enoowed  with  the 
courage  and  wisdom  without  which  success  would  have 
been  impossible.  The  phrase  no  more  involves  a  com- 
plete inspiration  of  Jephthah  than  it  does  in  the  case  of 
Samson ;  nor  is  it  meant  to  imply  the  least  approval  of 
many  of  his  subsequent  actions.  It  furnished  tne  power 
whidi  he  needed  to  work  out  the  deliverance — and  that 
only.  To  hold  up  characters  like  Jephthah  and  Samson 
as  religious  examples,  except  (as  is  done  in  Heb.  xi.  32) 
m  the  one  special  characteristic  of  faith  displayed  at 
memorable  crises,  is  to  sacrifice  the  whole  spirit  of 
Scripture  to  the  mis-interpretation  of  a  phrase. 

(29)  He  passed  over  Qilead  and  Jianasseh.— 
fiather,  he  went  through  (Yulg.,  drcuiens).  His 
object  clearly  was  to  collect  levies  and  rouse  the  tribes 
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--''He  swept  throu&fh  the  land  from  end  to  end  to 
kindle  the  torch  ox  war  and  raise  the  population " 
(Ewald). 

Passed  over  Mizpeh.— Perhaps,  as  in  the  next 
clause,  to  Mizpeh. 

Passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Ammon. 
— i.e.,  went  to  attack  them. 

(90)  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow.— This  was  a  practice 
among  afi  ancient  nations,  but  specially  among  the 
Jews  (Gen.  xxviii.  20 — ^22 ;  1  Sam.  1. 11 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  8 ; 
Ps.  Ixvi.  13). 

(SI)  Whatsoever  cometh  forth.— The  true  ren- 
dering undonbtedly  is,  Whosoever  cometh  forth 
{JjXjL.,  6  ifiwoptu6fityos  *,  Yulg.,  yuicunque).  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  view  held  of  this  pas- 
sage,  from  early  Jewish  days  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  still  held  by  nearly  all  unbiassed  com- 
mentators, is  the  true  one,  and  alone  adequately 
explains  the  text :  viz.,  that  Jephthah,  ignorant  as  he 
was — being  a  man  of  semi-heathen  parentage,  and  long 
f  amiliaris^  with  heathen  surroundings — contemplated 
a  human  sacrifice.  To  say  that  he  imagined  that  an 
animal  would  "  come  forth  of  the  doors  of  his  house  to 
meet  him  '*  on  his  triumphant  return  is  a  notion  which 
even  St.  Augustine  ridicules.  The  offer  to  sacrifice  a 
single  animal-^ven  if  we  could  suppose  an  animal 
"  coming  forth  to  meet "  Jephthah — ^would  be  strangely 
inadequate.  It  would  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  not  one,  but  many  holocausts  of  animaLs  would 
express  the  gratitude  of  Israel.  Pfeiffer  sensibly 
observes  (Dvh.  vexaia,  p.  356):  "What  kind  of  vow 
would  it  be  if  some  great  prince  or  general  should  say, 
*  O  God,  if  Thou  wilt  give  me  this  victory,  the  first  calf 
that  meets  me  shall  be  Thine  P'"  Jephthah  left  God, 
as  it  were,  to  choose  His  own  victim,  and  probably 
anticipated  that  it  would  be  some  slave.  The  notion  of 
human  sacrifioe  was  all  but  universal  among  ancient 
nations,  and  it  was  specially  prevalent  among  the 
Syrians,  among  whom  Jephthan  had  lived  for  so 
many  years,  and  among  the  Phoenicians,  whose  gods 
had  been  recently  adopted  by  the  Israelites  (chap.  x. 
6).  Further  thui  this,  it  was  the  peculiar  worship 
of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  against  whom  Jeph- 
thah was  marching  to  battle ;  and  one  who  had  been 
a  rude  freebooter,  in  a  heathen  country  and  a  lawless 
epoch,  when  constant  and  grave  violations  of  the  Law 
were  daily  tolerated,  might  well  suppose  in  his  ignor- 
ance that  Jehovah  wouul  need  to  be  propitiatea  by 
some  offering  as  costly  as  Uiose  which  bled  on  the 
altars  of  Ghemosh  and  Moloch.  Human  sacrifice  had 
been  '*  the  first  thought  of  Balak  in  the  extremity  of 
his  terror  "  (Micah  vi.  7),  and  "  the  last  expedient  of 
Balak's  successor  "  (2  Kings  iii.  27)— Stanley,  i.  358. 
If  it  be  urged  that  after  tne  great  lesson  which  had 
been  taught  to  Abraham  at  Jehovah- jireh  the  very 
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Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lobd's, 
^and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  bomt 
offering. 

<^)  So  Jephthah  passed  over  unto  the 
children  of  Ammon  to  fight  against 
them ;  and  the  Lord  delivered  them  into 
his  hands.  (^^  And  he  smote  them  from 
Aroer,  even  till  thou  come  to  Minnith, 
even  twenty  cities,  and  unto  ^the  plain 
of  the   vineyaxds,  with  a  very  great 
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slaughter.  Thus  the  children  of  Ammon 
were  subdued  before  the  children  of 
Israel. 

(3*)  And  Jephthah  came  to  Mizpeh  unto 
his  house,  and,  behold,  his  daughter 
came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances:  and  she  was  his 
only  child ;  *  *  beside  her  he  had  neither 
son  nor  daughter.  <®)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  he  rent  his 


notion  of  human  sacrifice  onght  to  have  become  ab- 
horrent  to  any  Israelite,  especially  as  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  the  Law  (Lev.  xviii  21 ;  Dent.  zii. 
31,  &c.))  one  more  than  sufficient  answer  is  that  even 
in  the  wildemesa  Israel  had  been  guilty  of  Moloch, 
worship  (Ezek.  zx.  26 ;  Jer.  xlix.  1 ;  Melcom,  Amoe  v. 
26 ;  Acts  Tii.  43).  The  Law  was  one  thing ;  the  know- 
ledge of  it  and  the  observance  of  it  was  quite  another. 
During  this  {Period  we  find  the  Law  violated  again  and 
agun,  even  by  judges  like  GKdeon  and  Samson ;  and  the 
tendency  to  violate  it  by  human  sacrifices  lasted  down 
to  the  far  more  enUghtened  and  civilised  days  of  Ahaz 
and  Manasseh  (2  Ohron.  zzviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6).  Indeed, 
we  find  the  priests  expressly  sanctioning,  even  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  Davia's  reign,  an  execution  which,  to 
the  vulgar,  would  bear  an  aspect  not  far  removed  from 
human  sacrifice,  or  (rather)  which  might  easily  be  con. 
fused  with  the  spirit  which  led  to  it  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 — 9). 
If,  again,  it  be  said  that  the  possibility  of  Jephthah's 
being  guilty  of  so  rash  and  evil  a  vow  is  excluded  by 
the  phrase  that  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
him,  such  reasoning  is  to  substitute  idle  fancies  for 
clear  facts.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  clothed  "  Gideon, 
yet  he  set  up  an  illegal  worship.  The  "  Spirit  of  the 
Lord"  came  upon  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix.  23),  yet  Saul 
contemplated  slaying  his  own  son  out  of  regard  for  no 
less  foolish  a  vow  (I  Sam.  xiv.  44*).  The  "  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  "  came  upon  David  "  from  that  day  forward  "  on 
which  Samuel  anointed  him  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13),  yet  he 
could  sink  into  adulterv  and  murder.  The  phrase  must 
not  be  interpreted  of  high  or  permanent  spiritual 
achievement,  but  of  Divine  strength  granted  for  a 
particular  end. 

And  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering.— 
The  marg^  g^ves  the  alternative  reading  or  instead  of 
and,  Tms  is  due  to  the  same  feeling  which  made  our 
translators  adopt  the  rendering  "ir^o^soever."  They  are 
practically  following  B.  Eimchi  in  the  attempt  to  explain 
away,  out  of  deference  to  modem  notions,  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Bible.  It  is  true  that  vau,  "  ana,"  is 
sometimes  practically  disjunctive  (or,  rather,  is  used 
where  a  disjunctive  might  be  used),  but  to  take  it  so 
here  is  to  make  nonsense  of  the  clause,  for  if  any 
person  or  thing  was  made  "  a  burnt  offering  "  it  was 
necessarily  "the  Lord's*'  (Exod.  xiii.  2,  &c.),  so  that 
there  can  be  no  alternative  here.  The  "  and  "  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  "and"  between  the  two  clauses  of 
Jacolrs  (Gen.  xxviii.  21,  22)  and  of  Hannah's  vow  (1 
Sam.  i.  11).  The  "  t«  will  I  offer  "  ought  to  be,  "  I  will 
offer  him." 

(33)  So. — Bather,  And.  The  clause  does  not  refer  in 
any  way  to  Jephthah's  vow,  but  merely  resumes  the 
narrative. 

(33)  To  Minnith. — According  to  Eusebins  and 
Jerome,  this  is  Maanith,  four  miles  from  Heshbon 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  17). 


Unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards.— Bather, 
unto  Abel-ceramim.  The  place  is  either  Abela,  a  few 
miles  beyond  Maanith,  or  another  Abela,  twelve  miles 
from  Gadara  (Euseb.,  Jer.). 

Were  subdued  before.— Chaps,  iii.  30,  viii.  28. 

(84)  Behold,  his  daughter  came  out  to  meet 
him  with  timbrels  and  with  duxces.  —  Ab 
Miriam  went  to  meet  Moses  (Exod.  xv.  20),  and  the 
women  to  meet  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xviiL  6,  7). 

His  only  child. — This  is  added  because  the 
narrator  feels  the  full  x>athos  of  the  stoxy.  (Comp. 
C^n.  xxii.  2 ;  Jer.  vi.  26 ;  Luke  ix.  38.)  The  term 
used  iyechidah)  is  peculiarly  tender.  The  "  beside  her  " 
is,  literally,  beside  him;  out  this  is  only  due  to  a 
Hebrew  imom,  which  is  also  found  in  2iech.  viii.  10. 

(35)  He  rent  his  clothes.— Comp.  Josh.  vii.  6. 
By  one  of  the  curious  survivals  which  preserve  customs 
for  centuries  after  the  meaning  is  gone  out  of  them, 
every  Jew  on  ai>proaching  to  Jemulem  for  the  first 
time  has  to  submit  to  the  hrie — 1.6.,  to  a  cut  made  in  his 
sleeve,  as  a  sort  of  symbol  of  rending  his  clothes. 

Thou  hast  brought  me  very  low.— Literally^ 
crushing,  thou  hast  crushed  me, 

I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord* 
— A  vow  was  not  deeined  binding  unless  it  had  been 
actually  expressed  in  words  (Num.  xxx.  2,  3,  7 ;  Deui. 
xxiii.  23).  There  were  two  kinds  of  vows  among  the 
Hebrews— the  simple  vow,  neder  (Lev.  xxvii.  2--27), 
and  the  "devotion,"  or  "ban,"  cherem  (id.  28,  29). 
Anything  devoted  to  Jehovah  by  the  cherem  was  irre- 
deemable, and  became  "a  holy  of  holies"  {kodesh 
hcuUishvm)  to  Him,  and  was  to  be  put  to  death  {id.  29). 

I  cannot  go  back.- Num.  xxx.  2.  Jenhthah 
had  not  understood  until  now  the  horror  of  humaa 
sacrifice.  He  would  neither  wish  nor  dare  to  draw  back 
from  his  cherem  (Ecdes.  v.  4,  5 ;  Matt.  v.  33 ;  Jonah 
ii.  9 ;  Pss.  IxxiL  25,  xxvi;  11)  merely  because  the  anguish 
of  it  would  fall  so  heavily  upon  himself.  The  Hebrews 
had  the  most  intense  feelmg  about  the  awfulness  of 
breaking  an  oath  or  vow,  and  thev  left  no  room  for  any 
mental  reservations  (Lev.  xxvii.  2S,  29).  Saul  was  de* 
termined  to  carry  out  his  ban  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
life  of  his  eldest  son,  and  even  Herod  Antipas^  felt 
obliged  to  carry  out  his  oath  to  Herodias,  though  it  in* 
volved  a  deep  pang  and  a  haunted  conscience.  It  is 
clear  that  not  for  one  moment  did  it  occur  to  Jephthah 
to  save  himself  from  the  agony  of  bereavement  by 
breaking  his  "  ban  "  (cherem)  as  a  mere  redeemable  vow 
{neder).  The  Jews  shared  in  this  respect  the  feelings 
of  other  ancient  nations.  Thus  the  Greeks  believed 
that  the  house  of  Athamas  .were  under  an  inexpiable 
curse,  because  when  the  AchsBans  had  been  bidaen  to 
offer  him  up  for  a  sacrifice  for  compassng  the  death 
of  Phryxus,  Kytissoms,  the  son  of  Phryxus,  had  in- 
tercepted the  sacrifice  (Herod,  vii.  197,  §  3;  Plat^ 
I  Minos,  5).     It  must  be  remembered  that  though  his 
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hid  Rash  Vow, 


clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  mj  daughter! 
thou  hast  brought  me  very  low,  and  thou 
art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me :  for  I 
have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lobd, 
and  I  cannot  go  back.  (^>  And  she  said 
unto  him,  Mj  &ther,  t/'thou  hast  opened 
thy  mouth  unto  the  Lobd,  do  to  me  ac- 
cording to  that  which  hath  proceeded 
out  of  thy  mouth;  forasmuch  as  the 
Lord  hatii  taken  vengeance  for  thee 
of  thine  enemies,  even  of  the  children 
of  Ammon.     (^>  And  she  said  imto  her 


1  Heb^  00.  and  go 
down. 


father.  Let  this  thing  be  done  for  me : 
let  me  alone  two  months,  that  I  may  go 
^  up  and  down  upon  the  mountains,  and 
bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my  fellows. 
(^)  And  he  said,  Go.  And  he  sent  her 
away /or  two  months :  and  she  went  with 
her  companions,  and  bewailed  her  vir- 
ginity upon  the  mountains.  ^®)  And  it 
came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
that  she  returned  unto  her  father,  who 
did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  which 
he  had  vowed :  and  she  knew  no  man. 


cherem  had  taken  an  unusual  and  unlawful  (though  far 
from  unknown)  form,  the  notion  of  such  a  vow  would 
eome  far  more  naturally  to  a  people  which  in  very  recent 
times,  as  well  as  afterwards,  naa  devoted  whole  cities — 
men,  women,  children,  cattle,  and  goods— to  absolute 
destruction  (Num.  xxi.  2,  3). 

<S9  And  she  said  unto  him.— To  explain  this  the 
LXX.  add  the  words,  "  I  have  opened  my  mouth  to  the 
Lord  against  or  conceminp  thee.  l%ereis,howevei^no 
need  for  the  addition.  His  words  would  fatally  explain 
themselves,  even  if  he  added  nothing  more. 

If  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  unto  the 
Lord. — ^The  needless  and  incorrect  insertion  of  the 
if  in  the  £nglish  Yersion  a  little  weakens  the  noble 
heroism  of  her  answer. 

Do  to  me  according  to  that  which  hath 
proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth.— While  Jephthah, 
nving  in  times  of  ignorance  which  "  Gh)d  winked  at," 
must  not  be  ludgedfor  that  terrible  ignorance  of  Qod's 
nature  whicn  led  him  to  offer  a  sacrifice  which,  as 
Josephus  says,  was  "  neither  lawful  nor  acceptable  to 
Qod,  we  may  well  rejoice  in  the  gleam  of  sunlight 
which  is  finnff  upon  the  sacred  page  by  his  faithfulness 
in  not  going  back  from  his  vow,  though  it  were  to  his 
own  hurt  (Fs.  xv.  4),  and  in  the  beautiful  devotion  of 
his  daughter,  cheerfully  acquiescing  in  her  own  sacri- 
fice for  the  good  of  her  country.  Compare  the  exam- 
ples of  Iphigenia;  of  Macaria  (Pausan.  i.  32);  of  Au- 
ehums,  tne  son  of  Midas;  of  Gurtius;  of  the  Decii; 
of  Marine  offering  his  daughter  for  victory  over  the 
Gimbri;  and  of  Sie  Bomans  during  more  than  one 
national  panic.  Our  modem  poets  have  happily  seized 
this  aspect  of  the  event  (see  iJante,  Farad,  v.  66) : — 

•«  Though  the  viiKins  of  Salem  lament, 
Be  the  Judge  and  the  hero  nnbent ; 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee. 
And  my  father  and  coontry  are  free.  — J9yron. 

'*  When  the  next  moon  was  rolled  into  the  sky. 
Strength  came  to  me  that  eqnall*d  my  deaue. 
How  beantiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire  I "— Tenni^«on. 

^  It  was  not  a  human  sacrifice  in  the  gross  sense  of  the 
word,  not  a  slaughter  of  an  unwilling  victim,  but  the 
willing  offering  of  a  devoted  heart,  to  free,  as  she  sup- 
posed, her  father  and  her  country  from  a  terrible  obu- 
ffation.  .  .  The  heroism  of  father  and  dauo^hter  are  to 
be  admired  and  loved  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  super- 
stition round  which  it  plays  like  a  sunbeam  on  a  stormy 
sea." 

0^)  Iiot   me    alone  'two   months.— There  was 

nothing  which  forbade  this  postponement  for  a  definite 

purpose  and  period  of  the  fulfilment  qf  the  vow.     For 

the  phrase  "let  me  alone,"  see  Deut.  ix.  14 ;  1  Sam. 

xi.a 
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And  bewail  my  virginity.— The  thought  which 
was  so  mevous  to  the  Hebrew  maiden  was  not  death, 
but  to  die  unwedded  and  childless.  This  is  the  bitterest 
wail  of  Antigone  also,  in  the  g^at  play  of  Sophocles 
{Ant.  890) ;  but  to  a  Hebrew  maid  the  pang  would  be 
more  bitter,  because  the  absence  of  motherhood  cut  off 
from  her^  and,  in  this  instance,  from  her  house,  the 
hopes  which  prophecy  had  cherished.  Josephus  makes 
the  expression  mean  no  more  than  "to  bewail  Aer  youtk,' 
neoteta  (Jos.  Antt.  v.  7,  §  10). 

(39)  Who  did  with  her  according  to  his 
vow. — ^In  this  significant  euphemism  the  narrator 
drops  the  veil — as  though  witn  a  shudder — over  the 
terrible  sacrifice.  Of  course,  "  did  with  her  according 
to  his  vow"  can  only  mean  "  offered  her  up  for  a  burnt 
offering"  (verse  31;.  **Some,'*  says  Luther,  ''afi&rm 
that  he  did  not  sacrifice  her  ;  but  the  text  is  clear 
enough."  The  attempt,  first  started  by  Babbi  Kimchi« 
to  make  this  mean  "  kept  her  unmamed  until  death  " 
— t.e.,  shut  her  up  in  a  sacred  ceUbacv-— is  a  mere 
sophistication  of  plain  Scripture.  That  he  did 
actually  slay  her  in  accordance  with  his  cherem  is 
dear,  not  only  from  the  J^n  words,  but  also  for  the 
following  reasons : — (1)  The  customs  of  that  day  knew 
nothing  about  treating  women  as  *'  nuns."  If  there 
had  been  an^  institution  of  vestals  among  the  Jews 
we  should  without  fail  have  heard  of  it,  nor  would  the 
fate  of  Jephthah's  daughter  been  here  regarded  and  re- 
presented as  exceptionally  tragic.  (2)  There  are  deci- 
sive Scriptural  analogies  to  Jephthah's  vow,  taken  in  its 
most  literal  sense — Abraham  (Gren.  xxiii.  3),  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xiv.  44),  &c.  (See  on  verse  31.)  (3)  There  are  de- 
cisive Pagan  analogies,  both  Oriental  (2  King^  iii.  27 ; 
Amos  ii.  l)and  cmssical.  Thus  Idomeneus  actually 
sacrificed  his  eldest  son  (Serv.  ad  JEn.  iii.  331)  in  an 
exactly  similar  vow,  and  Aj^memnon  his  daughter 
Iphigenia.  (4)  The  ancient  «Jews,  who  were  far  better 
acquainted  than  we  can  be  with  the  thoughts  and 
customs  of  their  race  and  the  meaning  of  their  own 
language,  have  alwavs  understood  that  Jephthah  did 
literally  offer  his  daughter  as  "a  burnt  offering." 
The  l&rgnm  of  Jonathan  adds  to  the  words  "it 
was  a  custom  in  Israel"  the  explanation,  *4n  order 
that  no  one  should  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  a 
burnt  offering,  as  Jephthah  did,  and  did  not  consult 
Phinehas  the  priest.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 
have  redeemed  her  with  money" — i.e.,  Phinehas 
would  have  decided  that  it  was  less  crime  to  redeem 
such  a  cherem  than  to  offer  a  human  sacrifice.  It 
is  curious  to  find  that  another  legend  (hagadah)  con- 
nects Phinehas  with  this  event  in  a  very  diiterent  way. 
It  says  that  Phinehas  sanctioned,  and  even  performed 
the  sacrifice,  and  that  for  this  very  reason  he  was  super- 
seded by  the  indignation  of  the  l!sraelites,  which  is  the 
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And    it    was    a  ^custom  in  Israel,  »<»•.<»'*«««»• 
(^)  that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went 
^yearly   ^to    lament   the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  the  Gileadite    four  days   in 
a  year. 


CHAPTEE  Xn.— (1)  And  the  men  of 
Ephraim  ^gathered  themselves  together, 
and  went  northward,  and  said  unto 
Jephthah,  Wherefore  passedst  thou  over 
to  fight  against  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  didst  not  call  us  to  go  with  thee  9 


Z  Or.  to  talk  with. 


4  Heb^  UMTS  eaUed. 


we  will  bum  thine  house  upon  thee  with 
fire.  (^)  And  Jephthah  said  unto  them, 
I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife  with 
the  children  of  Ammon;  and  when  I 
called  you,  ye  delivered  me  not  out  of 
their  hands.  ^^^  And  when  I  saw  that  ye 
delivered  me  not,  I  put  my  life  in  my 
hands,  and  passed  over  against  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,  and  the  Lord  delivered 
them  into  my  hand :  wherefore  then  are 
ye  come  up  unto  me  this  day,  to  fight 
against  meP 


reason  tlie^  offer  for  the  fact  that  EH  was  of  the  house, 
not  of  Fhmehas,  but  of  Ithamar  (Lightfoot,  Worhs,  i. 
12 — 18).  In  the  same  way  Idomeneos,  after  sacrificing 
his  eldest  son,  is  punished  by  the  gods  with  plague 
and  by  his  citizens  with  banishment.  Josephus  agrees 
with  {hese  Jewish  authorities,  and  says  that  Jephthah 
offered  (holohautosen)  his  daughter  (see  on  verse  81); 
and  so  does  Babbi  Tanchum.  The  opinion  was  undis- 
puted till  a  thousand  years  after  Christ,  when  Rabbi 
l^imchi  invented  the  plausible  hypothesis  which  has 
pleased  so  many  commentators  who  carry  their  own 
notions  to  the  Bible  ready  made,  and  then  find  them 
there.  Ewald  contents  himself  with  sayine  that 
this  "  timid  modem  notion  needs  no  refutation.'  It  is 
remarkable  that  we  find  a  similar  vow  as  late  as  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  Abd  Almuttalib,  muid- 
father  of  Mohammed,  vows  to  kill  his  son  Abd  iJlah  if 
Gk>d  will  give  him  ten  sons.  He  had  twelve  sons;  but 
when  he  wishes  to  perform  his  vow  the  Eoreish  inter- 
fere, and  Abd  Almuttalib,  at  the  bidding  of  a  priestess, 
gives  one  hundred  camels  as  a  ransom  (Weil,  Moham- 
med, p.  8). 

It  was  a  custom.— Or,  ordinance — ^namely,  to 
lament  Jephthah's  daughter.  Probably  the  custom  was 
local  only,  for  we  find  no  other  allusion  to  it. 

m  To  lament.— Babbi  Tanchum  makes  it  mean 
"to  praise,"  or  "celebrate."  The  feelins^  of  the 
Israelites  towards  Jephthah's  daughter  would  be  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans  towards  ClaeUa,  and 
of  other  nations  towards  heroines  whose  self-sacrifice 
has  helped  them  to  victory. 

xn. 

1.  fierce  and  jealous  conduct  of  the  Ephraimites. 
2,  3.  Jephthah's  expostulation  with  them.  4.  Their 
defeat.  5,  6.  The  fugitives,  tested  by  the  word 
"Shibboleth,"  are  massacred.  7.  Death  and  burial 
of  Jephthah.  8—10.  The  judgeships  of  Ibzan,  (11, 12) 
Elon,  and  (13—15)  Abdon. 

(1)  Gathered  themselves  together.— Literally, 
were  called.  Hence  the  Vulg.  renders  it  "  a  sedition 
arose  in  Ephraim."  No  doubt  the  phrase  arose  from 
the  circulation  of  some  warlike  summons  —  whether 
watchword  or  token — ^among  the  tribe  (chaps,  vii.  23, 24, 
X.  17). 

!Northward.— Mizpeh  in  Gilead  laj  to  the  north- 
east of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
Tsaphonah,  rendered  Sephenia  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  (Cod.  A.,  Kephenia),  Hence  some  suppose  that 
it  means  "  towards  Tsaphon,"  a  town  in  the  Jordan 
valley  not  far  from  Succoth,  which  the  Jews  identified 
with  Amathus  (Josh.  xiii.  27). 

And  didst  not  call  us.— The  tribe  of  Ephraim 


throughout  the  Book  of  Judges  is  represented  in  a  most 
unenviable  light — slothful  and  acquiescent  in  time  of 
oppression,  and  turbulently  arrogant  when  others  have 
taken  the  initiative  and  won  the  victory  (Josh.  xvii. 
14—18 ;  Judges  viii.  1).  They  brought  on  their  own 
heads  the  terrible  disgrace  and  humiliation  which 
Jephthah  inflicted  on  them.  They  resembled  Sparta  in 
dilatoriness,  and  perhaps  in  courage ;  but  when  Athens 
had  won  Marathon,  Sparta  had  at  least  the  generosity 
to  cong^tulate  her  (Herod,  v.  20). 

We  will  bum  thine  house  upon  thee  with 
fire — i.e.,  we  toiU  hum  thee  alive  in  thy  houee.  Thev 
regarded  it  as  an  unpudonable  offence  that  Jephthah 
should  have  delivered  Israel  without  recognising  their 
hegemony  (see  chap.  viii.  1).  The  horrible  threat  shows 
the  wild  manners  of  the  times  (chaps,  xiv.  15,  xv.  6, 
zx.  48) ;  and  if  a  whole  tribe  could  be  guilty  of  such 
conduct,  it  shows  how  little  cause  we  have  for  surprise 
at  the  much  less  heinous  aberrations  of  individual  men 
like  Gideon  and  Jephthah  and  Samson. 

(2)  I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife 
with  the  children  of  Ammon.— LiteraUy,  I  %ihu 
a  man  of  strife,  I  and  mu  people,  and  the  children  of 
Ammon  exceedingly.  We  have  a  similar  phrase  in 
Jer.  XV.  10.  Jepntoah  adopts  the  tone  of  a  recognised 
chief,  as  he  had  done  to  the  Ammonites. 

And  when  I  called  you,  ye  delivered  me 
not. — ^Ephraim  was  not  immediately  affected  by  the 
Ammonite  oppression,  any  more  than  it  had  been  by  the 
Midianite.  The  effect  of  those  raids  was  felt  cmefly 
bv  Manasseh  and  by  the  Eastern  tribes.  Hence  the 
Ephraimites  held  themselves  selfishlv  aloof.  That  we 
are  not  told  of  this  previous  appeal  of  the  Gileaditee  to 
Ephraim  illustrates  the  compression  of  the  narrative. 
We  cannot  tell  whether  it  took  place  before  or  after  the 
summons  of  the  Gileadites  to  Jephthah. 

(3)  I  put  my  life  in  my  hands.— Bather,  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand  (caph).  (See  for  the  phrase,  Ps.  cxix. 
109 ;  Job  xiii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  xxviii.  21.)  It  ex- 
presses extreme  peril. 

The  Lord  delivered  them  into  my  hand. — 
Here  the  word  for  *'  hand  "  is  yad.  Here,  as  he  had 
done  in  arguing  with  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  (chap. 
xL  21—  24),  Jephthah  appeals  to  the  decision  of  Jehovah, 
as  proving  that  he  had  done  rightly. 

wherefore  then  are  ye  oome  up  .  .  P— For  the 
phrase  "  come  up  *'  see  chap.  i.  1 — 16.  Jephthah's  answer 
IS  as  moderate  as  Gideon  s  (chap.  viii.  2,  3),  though  it 
does  not  display  the  same  happ^  tact,  and  refers  to 
topics  which  could  not  but  be  irritating.  Whether  it 
was  made  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  or  not,  we  cannot  telL 
Certainly  if  Ephraim  persisted  in  aggressive  violenee 
after  these  explanations,  they  placed  themselvee  so 
flagrantly  in  the  wrong  that  civil  war  became  inevitable. 
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The  Teat  of  Shihbdeih. 


(*)  Then  Jephthah  gathered  together 
all  the  men  of  Gilead,  and  fought  with 
Ephraim :  and  the  men  of  Gilead  smote 
Ephraim,  because  they  said.  Ye  Gilead- 
ites  are  fugitives  of  Ephraim  among  the 
Ephraimites,  and  among  the  Manassites. 
(^)  And  the  Gileadites  took  the  passages 
of  Jordan  before  the  Ephraimites  :  and 


it  was  80y  that  when  those  Ephraimites 
which  were  escaped  said.  Let  me  go 
over ;  that  the  men  of  Gilead  said  unto 
him,  Art  thou  an  EphraimiteP  If  he 
said^  Nay ;  W  then  said  they  unto  him, 
Say  now  Shibboleth :  and  he  said  Sib- 
boleth :  for  he  could  not  frame  to  pro- 
nounce it  right.     Then  they  took  him. 


(4)  All  the  men  of  Qilead.— This  probably  im- 
plies the  Eastern  tribesgenerally. 

And  the  men  of  Gnlead  smote  Ephraim  be- 
oause  they  said  .  •  . — The  translatioii  and  the 
meaning  are  here  highly  uncertain.  It  seems  to  be 
implied  that  in  spite  of  Jephthah's  perfectly  reasonable 
answer  the  Ephraimites  aaranced  to  attack  GUead,  and 
goaded  the  Gileadites  to  fnry  by  intolerable  taunts, 
which  preyented  the  Gileadites  from  giving  any  quarter 
when  tney  had  won  the  victory. 

Ye  Gileadites  are  ftigitiveB  of  Ephraim.— 
If  the  English  Version  is  here  correct,  the  meaning 
is,  "  You  people  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  are  a  mere  race  of  runaway  slaves,  who  he- 
long  neither  to  Ephraim  nor  to  Manaseeh"  {1  Sam. 
zxT.  10).  It  is  very  possible  that  fierce  jealousies  may 
have  sprung  up  between  the  Eastern  Manassites  and 
their  tnbal  brethren  of  the  West,  and  that  these  may 
liATe  mainly  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  Eastern 
Manassites  less  and  less  acknowledged  the  lead  of 
£]^iraim,  but  changing  their  character  and  their  habits, 
tmrew  in  their  lot  more  and  more  with  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  (Mi.  The  taunt  sounds  as  if 
it  had  sprung  from  a  schism  in  clanship,  a  con- 
temptuous disclaimer  on  the  x>art  of  Ephraun  of  any 
ties  witli  this  Eastern  half -tribe.  Indeed,  the  taunt  may 
hare  been  so  far  true  that  very  probably  any  who 
fell  into  debt  or  disgrace  in  Eplmim  and  iiastem 
Manasseh  might  be  as  likely  to  fly  to  Western  Manasseh 
as  an  Englisii  defaulter  miffht  escape  to  New  York. 
And  if  the  Ephraimites  indulged  in  such  shameful 
jibes,  it  might  well  be  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  ruthless  character  of  the  fighting.  But  the  ren- 
dering of  the  En^Hsh  Yersion  is  very  uncertain,  and 
tiie  versions  vary  m  the  view  they  take  of  the  meaning, 
ponctnation,  and  even  of  the  reading  of  the  passage. 
On  the  whole,  the  best  view  is  to  render  the  words  thus : 
Hie  men  of  Qilead  emote  Ephraim  [not  only  in  the 
bal^e,  but  in  the  far  more  fatal  pursuit]  because  they 
[the  men  of  GUeadlaaicI,  Te  a/re  fugitives  of  Ephraim 
(see  on  verse  5).  Then  follows  the  geographical  ex- 
planation and  historical  illustration  of  the  clause,  which 
18,  "  It  was  possible  for  the  Gileadites  to  inflict  this 
vengeance,  for  (1)  Gilead  [lies]  between  Ephraim  and 
nSMtem]  Manasseh."  [Part,  at  any  rate,  of  GOead 
belonged  to  Gad,  and  lies  geographically  between  the 
district  of  Eastern  Manweh  and  the  district  of 
Sphraim,  as  is  sufficiently  dear  since  Ephraim  has  ad- 
vaneed  ^  northwards,"  or  towards  Tsaphon  (verse  1), 
for  the  attack.]  Then  (2)  there  follows  the  seizure  of 
the  fords,  which  led  to  the  total  slaughter  of  all  these 
JSphraimite  fugitives.  One  elig^ht  circumstance  which 
adds  probabili^  to  this  view  is  uiat  "  fugitives  "  (comp. 
Jer.  xliv.  14)  is  a  term  which  could  hardly  be  applied 
to  a  whole  Mbe. 

(5)  Took  the  passages  of  Jordan.— Only 
through  these  fords  could  the  Eghraimites  escape  to 
their  own  tribe.  (Gomp.  chaps,  lii.  28,  vii  24.)  But 
while  it  was  excusable  to  cut  off  all  escape  from  a 


dangerous  foreign  invader,  it  showed  a  terrible  exaspe- 
ration to  leave  no  chance  of  flight  to  Israelites  in  a 
civil  war. 

Before  the  Ephraimites.— Literally,  to  ^^raim, 
which  perhaps  means  "  towards,  or  in  the  direction  of, 
Ephraim  "  {per  qwB  Ephraim  reversurus  eraJt,  Yulg.). 

When  those  Ephraimites  which  were  es- 
caped.— The  fact  that  the  Hebrew  phrase  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  verse  4,  **  fugitives  of  Ephraim,"  adds 
great  additional  force  to  the  view  which  we  have 
adopted.  If  the  rendering  of  the  English  Yersion  be 
adopted  in  verse  4,  we  can  only  suppose  that  there  is  a 
bitter  retribution  implied  in  the  woros.  The  Ephraim- 
ites had  taunted  the  Eastern  Manassites  with  being 
"fugitives  of  Ephraim,"  and  in  the  next  verse  they 
themselves  appear  to  be  in  another,  but  fatal,  sense 
"  fugitives  of  Ephraim." 

Art  thou  an  Ephraimite  P— There  must  have 
been  considerable  traffic  across  the  Jordan  fords,  and 
the  object  was  to  distinguish  between  Ephraimite 
fugitives  and  harmless  travellers  and  merchants. 

(^)  Say  now  Shibboleth.— The  word  means  "a 
ford ; "  (Ps.  Ixix,  2)  "  depth  of  waters ; "  (verse  15) 
"  water  flood ;"  (Isa.  xxvii.  12)  "  channel."  The  LXX. 
render  it  (God.  B)  "  an  ear  of  com  "  (Vulg.,  ^uod  inter- 
pretatwr  spied),  and  the  word  might  have  this  meaning 
also  (as  it  has  in  Gren.  xli.  5),  l^cause  the  root  from 
which  it  is  derived  means  both  "to  flow"  and  '*to 
spring."  In  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  LXX.  the 
rendering  is,  **  Tell  us  then  the  watchword ; "  but  that 
is  rather  an  exjolanation  than  a  translation. 

And  he  said  Sibboleth.— 

"And  how  ingratefal  Ephraim 
Had  dealt  with  Jephthah— who  h^  argrament 
Not  worse  than  by  his  shield  and  spear 
Defended  Israel  from  the  Ammonite- 
Had  not  his  prowess  queUed  their  pride 
In  that  sore  battle  where  so  many  died, 
Without  reprieve,  adludged  to  death 
For  want  oi  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth.** 

Milton,  Sams.  Agon,  282—289. 

The  word  Shibboleth  has  become  a  proverb  for  the 
minute  differences  which  religious  parties  thrust  into 
exaggerated  prominence,  and  defend  with  internecine 
ferocity.      In  this   instance,  however,  the  defective 

§  renunciation  was  not  the  reason  for  putting  men  to 
eath,  but  only  the  sign  that  the  man  is  an  Ephraimite. 
In  theological  warfare  the  differences  of  watchword  or 
utterance  have  sometimes  been  the  actual  cause  of  the 
hatred  and  persecuiion ;  and  sometimes  the  two  oppos- 
ing parties  have  been  in  agreement  in  every  smgle 
essential  fact,  but  have  simpfy  preferred  other  f ormulse 
to  express  it,  which  has  f sued  to  cause  anv  diminution 
in  the  fierceness  of  opinions.  "  It  was,  says  South, 
**the  very  shibboleth  of  the  party,  nothing,  being  so 
much  in  fashion  with  them  as  the  name,  nor  more  out 
of  fashion,  and  out  of  sight  too,  as  the  thing  itself" 
(Sermons,  vi.  128). 

For  he  could  not  firame  to  pronounce  it  right. 
— ^This  is  a  most  singular  circumstance,  and  it  is  one 
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Ihzan,  Elouy  and  Ahdoru 


and  slew  him  at  the  passages  of  Jordan : 
and  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the 
Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand. 

(7)  And  Jephthah  judged  Israel  six 
years.  Then  died  Jephtbih  the  Gilead- 
ite,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
Gilead. 

(^)  And  after  him  Ibzan  of  Beth-lehem 
judged  IsraeL  (®^  And  he  had  thirty 
sons,  and  thirty  daughters,  whom  he  sent 
abroad,  and  took  in  thirty  daughters 
from    abroad    for    his    sons.    And  he 
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j  udged  Israel  seven  years.  (^>  Then  died 
Ibzan,  and  was  buried  at  Beth-lehem. 

(^1)  And  after  him  Elon,  a  Zebulonite, 
judged  Israel ;  and  he  judged  Israel  ten 
years.  <^)  And  Elon  the  Zebulonite 
died,  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  in  the 
country  of  Zebulun. 

(^)  And  after  him  Abdon  the  son 
of  HiUel,  a  Pirathonite,  judged  Israel. 
(1^)  And  he  had  forty  sons  and  thirty 
^  nephews,  that  rode  on  threescore  and 
ten  ass  colts:  and  he  judged  Israel  eight 


which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  have  decisiye  weight  in 
the  question  of  chronology.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
or  more  analogous  with  common  linguistic  phenomena 
than  that  differences  of  dialect  and  pronunciation 
should  develop  themselves  between  tribes  divided  bv 
the  deep  barrier  of  the  Jordan  vaUej ;  and  these  dif- 
ferences would  arise  all  the  more  rapidly  if  the  Eastern 
tribes  were  powerfully  subjected  to  Syrian  and  other 
foreign  influences,  (domp.  Neh.  xiii.  24.)  Still,  it  must 
have  required  a  certain  lapse  of  time  before  a  difference 
so  marked  as  the  inabihty  of  the  Western  tribes  to 
pronounce  the  letter  sh  could  have  arisen  ( Yulg.,  eddem 
Uterd  spicam  exprimere  non  valens),  Caa&ei  quotes 
an  interesting  parallel  from  the  war  of  the  Flemish 
against  the  French.  On  May  25, 1802,  all  Uie  French 
were  detected  by  their  inability  to  pronounce  the  words 
ScUi  ende  friend.  In  the  Jj^K.  and  Ynlg.  Shibboleth 
could  not  be  reproduced,  because  the  sound  eh  is  un. 
known  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Hence  the  LXX.  use 
atachvs,  "wheat-ear,"  for  Shibboleth,  and  leave  out 
Sihholeth  altogether. 

Slew  him. — We  might  wish  that  the  meaning  were 
that  assigned  to  the  word  bv  the  Arabic  version, "  thev 
led  him  across."  The  word  means,  rather,  moAsa^srei, 
butchered ;  Yulg.,  jugulabant,  (Gomp.  Jer.  xxxiz.  6.) 
The  LXX.  render  it  "  sacrificed  " — ^almost  as  though 
each  Ephraimite  were  regarded  as  a  human  sacrifice. 

Forty  and  two  thousand. -— This  immense 
slaughter  effectually  reduced  the  strength  and  arro- 
gauce  of  this  overweening  tribe.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
meant  that  42,000  were  butchered  at  the  fords,  but  only 
that  that  was  the  number  of  the  invading  army,  or  the 
number  of  those  who  fell  in  the  campaign. 

(7)  Judged  IsraeL— The  word  impfies  that  he  was 
one  of  the  recognised  Shophetim,  but  there  are  no 
details  to  show  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  judges  either 
what  were  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  or  what 
amount  of  authority  it  implied. 

In  one  of  the  citieB  of  Gilead.— The  Hebrew 
only  says,  *'  in  cities  of  Gilead."  This  may,  no  doubt, 
mean  *'  one  of  the  cities  of  Gilead,"  as  in  Gen.  xix.  29 
"  the  cities  in  the  which  Lot  dwelt "  means  "  in  or^  of 
which  Lot  dwelt."  But  the  burial-place  of  so  renowned 
a  hero  as  Jephthah  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and 
the  reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  Ynlg.,  "  in  his 
city,  Gilead  "  (i.e.,  Ramoth-Gilead or  Mizpeh  of  Gilead), 
is  furnished  by  a  mere  change  of  '  into  \  The  Sebee,  in 
which  Josephus  says  he  was  buried,  may  be  a  corruption 
of  Mi^^eh. 

(8)  Ibzan. — Nothing  more  is  known  of  Ibzan  than  is 
detailed  in  these  three  verses.  The  notion  that  Ibhtsam 
(]^)  is  the  same  as  Boaz  (rii)  has  nothing  to  support  it. 

Of  Beth-lehem. — ^Usually  assumed,  as  by  Josephus 
(Antt.  V.  7,  §  13),  to  be  Bethlehem  in  JndaL    There 


are,  however,  two  reasons  against  the  identification:  (1) 
That  Bethlehem  is  even  in  this  book  distinguished  as 
Bethlehem  Judah  (chap.  xvii.  7,  9 ;  Ruth  i.  2 ;  1  Sam. 
'xvii.  12),  or  Bethlehem  Ephratah  (Micah  v.  1) ;  (2) 
Judah  seems  at  this  epoch  to  have  stood  entirely  aloof 
from  the  general  life  of  the  nation.  There  was  a 
Bethlehem  in  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  15),  and  as  the  next 
judge  was  a  Zebulonite  (verse  11),  and  that  tribe  had 
been  recently  powerful  and  prominent  (chaps,  iv.  10,  v. 
18),  it  may  be  the  town  here  intended. 

(9)  Thirty  sons,  and  thirty  daughters.— Im- 
plying  polygamy,  wealth,  and  state  (chap.  viii.  30). 

Whom  he  sent  abroad— ^.e.,  whom  he  gave  in 
marriage  "  out  of  his  house "  (Ynlg.,  qtiaa  emittena 
foraa  maritie  dedii).  The  only  reason  for  recording  the 
marriage  of  his  sons  and  daughters  is  to  show  that  he 
was  a  great  man,  and  sought  additional  influence  by 
intermarriages  with  other  families.  It  showed  no  little 
prosperity  that  he  lived  to  see  his  sixty  children 
married. 

(11)  Elon.— The  name  means  "a  terebinth."  Orien- 
tals to  this  day  are  often  named  from  trees.  (One  of 
the  author's  muleteers  in'  Palestine  was  named  Abu 
Zeittin,  "  father  of  olives.") 

(12)  Was  buried  in  Aijalon.— There  is  a  plav  of 
words  between  f^  (Elon)  and  ]^^  (Ayalon),  wnich  is 
precisely  the  same  word,  though  with  different  vowel- 
points.  It  means  not  "  a  terebinth,"  but  "  gazelle." 
Ajalon  is  not  Yalo,  which  is  in  the  tribe  of  Dan  ( Joah. 
X.  12 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  31) ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  it  should  not  be  read  Elon,  as  in  the  LXX. 
(Ailon,  both  for  the  judge  and  his  burial-place),  in 
which  case  we  must  suppose  that  the  place  was  named 
from  him.    It  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

(13)  Abdon. — ^The  name  means  "servant."  Some 
suppose  that  he  is  the  unknown  Bedan  of  1  Sam.  xii.  11. 

HiUel.— The  first  occurrence  of  a  name  ("  praising") 
afterwards  destined  to  be  so  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Jewish  theology.  HiUel,  the  rival  of  Shammai,  shortly 
before  our  Lord's  day,  may  be  regarded,  with  all  his 
faults,  as  by  far  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  Bablns. 

A  Pirathonite.— And,  therefore,  of  the  tribe  of 
EphrainL 

(14)  Thirty  nephews.— The  Hebrew  has  "  sons  of 
sons"  (bent  bhantm),  and  the  word  nephews  in  our 
version  always  means  '*  g^ndsons  "  {nepole8\  e.g,,  in 
Job  xviii.  19,  Isa.  xiv.  22,  1  Tim.  y.  4,  as  in  old  English 
fi[enerally ;  similarly  nieces  means  "  granddaughters  "  in 
Wiclif's  Bible  ((Jen.  xxxi.  43,  &c.).  "The  Emperor 
Augustus  .  .  .  saw  ere  he  died  the  nephew  of  his  niece, 
that  is  to  say,  his  progenie  to  the  fourth  degree  of  lineal 
descent "  (HoUanfTs  Pliny,  vii.  13 ;  Bible  Word  Booh). 

That  rode  on  threescore  and  ten  ass  colts. — 
Riding  on  asses'  folds  in  trappings  of  state  implies  that 
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years.  ^>  And  Abdon  the  son  of  HiUel 
the  Pirathonite  died,  and  was  buried  in 
Pirathon  in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  in  the 
monnt  of  the  Amalekites. 

CHAPTEE  Xni.— (1)  And  the  chil- 
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dren  of  Israel  ^«did  evil  again  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lobd  ;  and  the  Lobd  de- 
livered them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines forty  years. 

(*^  And  there  was  a  certain  man  of 
Zorah,  of  the  family   of  the   Danites, 


thej  were  all  wealtlij  and  distingaished  persons  (chap. 
X.  4) — ^perhaps,  like  the  Turkish  pennon  on  the  horse- 
tail,  that  they  commanded  a  division  (Ewald,  ii.  38, 
39).  Again  the  LXX.  enphemise  the  ass-colts  into 
the  grand  and  poetic  word  pclous,  Josephns  says 
that  Abdon  nsed  to  ride  in  state  with  his  seventy  sons 
and  grandsons,  "  who  were  all  very  skilful  in  riding 
hones." 

(15)  In  Pirathon.— The  city  of  David's  hero,  Ben- 
aiah(2  Sam.Ddii.30;  lMacc.ix.50;  Joe.  i!»«.  xiii. 
1,  §  3).    It  is  now  Feraiah,  six  miles  west  of  Shechem. 

m  the  mount  of  the  AmaIekite8.-~The  phrase 
is  explained  in  verse  14.  It  points  to  an  early  settle- 
ment of  Amalekites  in  Central  Palestine. 

YTTT. 
The  Biath  of  Samson. 

1.  Fresh  apostasy  of  Israel.  2 — 5.  Appearance  of 
in  angel  to  the  wife  of  Manoah,  and  prophecy  that  she 
is  to  bear  a  son,  who  is  to  be  a  Nazarite  and  a  deliverer. 
6, 7.  She  tells  her  hnsband.  8 — 10.  At  the  prayer  of 
Manoah  the  an^el  again  appears.  11 — ^14.  His  conver- 
sation with  Manoah.  15—18.  Manoah  offers  a  kid. 
19,  20.  Disappearance  of  the  angel.  21 — ^23.  Fears  of 
Manoah  set  at  rest  by  his  wife.  24, 25.  Birth  and  first 
actions  of  Samson. 

Endeavours  liave  been  made  to  arrange  the  acts  of 
Samson  in  the  following  four  chapters  in  the  form  of  a 
drama  in  five    acts,  each  containing  three  incidents 
(Ewald);    but    the   arrangement  is  arbitrary,  for  it 
counts  chap.  nii.  25  as  one  of  the  incidents,  and  supposes 
that  two  are  accidentally  omitted  after  the  carrying 
away  of  the  gates  of  Gaza.    Nor  can  it  be  made  out, 
without  arbitnuy  combination,  that  twelve  of  his  acts 
are  recorded  (Efertheau).    The  attempts  to  draw  out 
a  parallel  (as  Boakoff  has  done)  between  the  acts  of 
Samson  and  the  labours  of  Hercules  is  entirely  valueless 
and  uDsuecessfnl,  although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  notes 
on  chaps,  xiv.  6 — 12,  xv.  4-— 14,  rvi.  6,  parts  of  his  story 
mar  have  crept  into  Greek  legends  through  the  agency 
of  PhoBnician  traders,  and  though  certain  features  in 
his  character — e.a,  its  genial  simplicity  and  amorous 
weakness — resemole  those  of  the  legencury  Greek  hero. 
The  narrative  is  in  great  measure  biographical.     It 
iUnstrates  Samson's  dedication  to  God  as  the  source  of 
his  strength  (chaps,  xiv.,  xv.),  and  his  own  personal 
sins  and  follies  as  the  source  of  his  ruin  (chap.  xvi.). 
The  first  section  contains  six  incidents : — (1)  The  slav- 
ing a  lion  (chap.  xiv.  5).      (2)  The  slaughter  of  the 
Philistines  (chap.  xiv.  19).       (3)  The  burning  of  the 
Philistines'  corn-fields  (chap.  xv.  4, 5).   (4)  Slaughter  of 
the  Philistines  (chap.  xv.  8).     (5)  The  breaking  of  the 
cords  (chap.  xv.  14).      (6)  Slaughter  of  a  thousand 
Philistines  (chap.  xv.  14—17).    The  chief  incidents  in 
the  second  section  are :— (1)  The  gates  of  Gaza  (chap, 
xvi.  3).      (2)  The  breaking  of  the  Philistines'  bonds 
(chap.  xvi.  6—14).    (3)  The  pulling  down  the  temple 
of  Dagon  (chap,  xvi  22).    Samson  shows  greater  per- 
sonal prowess  uian  any  of  the  judges,  but  a  less  noble 
personal  character. 


(1)  Did  evil  again.— Chaps,  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  vi.  1—11, 
X.  6. 

Of  the  Philistines.— Hitherto  the  nation  has  only 
been  cursorily  mentioned  (chaps,  iii.  31,  x.  7 — 11);  &om 
this  time  to  the  reign  of  David  they  play  an  important 
part.  They  were  not  Ganaanites,  out  foreign  con- 
querors, ^e  district  which  they  held,  and  from  which 
tne  name  of  "  Palestine  "  has  been  derived,  was  origimdly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Avim  (Deut.  ii.  23).  The  name 
means ''  emigrants."  They  seem  to  have  been  also  called 
OaphtorvM  ^er.  xlvu.  4),  from  living  in  Caphtor,  i.e., 
Crete  (Tac.  Hist  v.  3) ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  Semitic  (Ewald,  Movers),  or  Hamitic  (see 
Gen.  X.  14),  or  Aryan  (Hitzig).  Their  connection 
with  Crete  is  inferred  from  the  name  Cherethites 
(LXX.,  Kretee),  They  were  in  Palestine  by  Abraham's 
time  (C^n.  xxi.  32). 

Forty  years.— These  terminated  with  the  battle  of 
Ebenezer  (1  Sam.  vii.  13).  The  ark  had  been  tj^en 
and  sent  back  about  twenty  years  before  this  battle, 
and  the  acts  of  Samson  probablv  fall  within  those 
twenty  years,  so  that  £11  died  about  the  time  that 
Samson  came  of  age. 

(8)  There  was  a  certain  man  .  •  .  .—The  nar- 
rative of  the  birth  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1)  is  similarly 
introduced. 

Zorah.— The  name  means  "place  of  hornets."  lu 
Josh.  XV.  3^  it  is  mentioned  with  Eshtaol  among  the 
towns  north-east  of  the  Shephelah,  and  it  belonged 
to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41).  Robinson  identifies  it  with 
Surah,  fourteen  miles  from  Jerusalem,  seven  miles 
south  of  Yalo,  west  of  Kiijath-jearim.  It  is  mentioned 
again  in  1  Chron.  xi.  10 ;  Keh.  xi.  29.  Its  conical  hiU 
and  abundant  fountain  made  it  a  strong  and  convenient 
place. 

Of  the  flEtmily  of  the  Danites.— There  seems  to 
be  no  clear  distinction  between  **  family"  (miepcichath) 
and  "  tribe  "  (shebei),  since  th^  are  used  interchange- 
ably in  chap,  xviii.  1,  2,  11,  30.  The  same  word  is 
used  of  the  house  of  Levi  (Zech.  xii.  13).  It  has, 
however,  this  appropriateness,  as  applied  to  Dan,  that 
the  tribe  seems  to  have  consisted  of  the  single  family 
of  Shuham  (Num.  xxvi.  42). 

Manoah. — The  name  ("  rest")  perhaps  expressed  the 
yearning  of  the  Israelites  in  these  troubled  days. 

His  wife  was  barren.— We  find  the  same  circum- 
stance mentioned  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  1),  Bebekah 
(Gen.  XXV.  21),  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i.  2)  Elizabeth 
(Luke  i.  7).  Many  of  the  phrases  here  used  occur  in 
Luke  i.  7,  11,  16,  31,  u.  23.  The  Tahnud  {Babha 
Baihray  91)  says  that  the  name  of  Samson's  mother  was 
Hazelelponi,  or  Zelelponi  (for  which  they  refer  to  1 
Chron.  iv.  3),  and  that  she  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
Zelelponi  means  "  the  shadow  falls  on  me." 

And  bare  not. — ^The  pleonastic  addition  is  common 
in  the  forms  of  ancient  literature.  "  Sarai  was  barren ; 
she  had  no  child"  (Gen.  xi.  30).  "I  am  a  widow 
woman,  and  my  husband  is  dead."  It  often  takes  the 
form  of  both  a  positive  and  negative  statement,  as 
"  Thou  shalt  live,  and  not  die."  "  It  is  He  that  hath 
made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves,"  Sec, 
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whose  name  was  Manoah ;  and  his  wife  | 
was  barren,  and  bare  not.  (^)  And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  nnto  the 
woman,  and  said  unto  her,  Behold  now, 
thou  art  barren,  and  bearest  not:  but 
thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son. 
W  Now  therefore  beware,  I  pray  thee, 
and  'drink  not  wine  nor  string  drink! 
and  eat  not  any  unclean  thing :  <*)  for, 
lo,  thou  shalt  conceive,  and  bear  a  son ; 
and ^ no  razor  shall  come  on  his  head: 
for  the  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto 
God  from  the  womb  :  and  he  shaU  begin 
to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines. 

(6)  Then  the  woman  came  and  told  her 
husband,  saying,  A  man  of  Gk>d  came 
unto  me,  and  his  countenance  was  like 
the  countenance  of  an  angel  of  God,  very 
terrible :  but  I  asked  him  not  whence  he 
waSf  neither  told  he  me  his  name :  ^^>  but 
he  said  unto  me,  Behold,  thou  shalt  con- 
ceive, and  bear  a  son ;  and  now  drink  no 
wine  nor  strong  drink,  neither  eat  any 
unclean  thdng :  for  the  child  shall  be  a 
Nazarite  to  God  from  the  womb  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

(^)  Then  Manoah  intreated  the  Lobd, 
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and  said,  O  my  Lord,  let  the  man  of 
Qod  which  thou  didst  send  come  again 
unto  us,  and  teach  us  what  we  shall 
do  unto  the  child  that  shall  be  bom. 
(®>  And  God  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
Manoah;  and  the  angel  of  Grod  came 
again  unto  the  woman  as  she  sat  in 
the  field :  but  Manoah  her  husband  was 
not  with  her.  (^**>  And  the  woman  made 
haste,  and  ran,  and  shewed  her  husband, 
and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  the  man  hath 
appeared  unto  me,  that  came  unto  me 
the  other  day.  ^^^  And  Manoah  arose, 
and  Went  after  his  wife,  and  came  to  the 
man,  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  the 
man  that  spakest  unto  the  woman? 
And  he  said,  I  am,  ^^)  And  Manoah 
said.  Now  let  thy  words  come  to 
pass.  ^How  shall  we  order  the  child, 
and  ^^how  shall  we  do  unto  himP 
OS)  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said 
unto  Manoah,  Of  all  that  I  said  unto 
the  woman  let  her  beware.  <^*>  She 
may  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  cometh 
of  the  vine,  neither  let  her  drink  wine 
or  strong  drink,  nor  eat  any  unclean 
thing:  aU  that  I  commanded  her  let 
her  observe. 


(3)  The  angel  of  the  Lord.— On  this  expression 
see  chap.  ii.  1.  Babbi  Levi  Ben  G«rshom  says  that 
this  *' messenger  of  the  Lord"  was  Phinehas;  but 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  as  in  chap.  vi.  11,  Gen. 
xviii.  10,  Luke  i.  11 — ^28,  a  snpematnral  being  is  meant. 

(4)  Drink  not  wine.— The  mother  is  to  share  for  a 
time  in  part  of  the  Nazarite  vow. 

Strong  drink. —  Sheekar  (LXX.,  Sikera)  means 
kUoxicaiing  liqtMr  not  made  from  grapes  (Luke  i.  15). 

Eat  not  any  unclean  thing.  —  Lev.  xi.  The 
law  applied  to  idl  Israelites,  bnt  is  to  be  spedallj  ob- 
Berved  Dj  the  wife  of  Manoah,  to  impress  on  her  and 
on  the  nation  the  separated  character  of  her  son. 

(5)  No  razor  snaU  come  on  his  head.— The 
law  of  the  Nazarite  is  laid  down  in  Num.  vi.,  and  when 
that  chapter  is  read  as  the  Parashah  (or  first  lesson) 
in  the  synagogfue-worship,  this  account  of  the  birth  of 
Samson,  the  first  reooided  Nazarite,  is  read  as  the 
Haphtarah  (or  second  lesson). 

Shall  begin  to  deliver.— The  weaknesses  of 
Samson's  own  character  rendered  him  unfit  to  achieve 
that  complete  deliverance  which  was  carried  out  by 
SamueL  In  the  cases  of  Jephthah  and  Samson  the 
Israelites  learnt  the  power  wnich  rests  in  indiyidual 
vows  to  display  the  occult  and  mysterious  heroism  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  to  save  people  from  sinking  into 
the  lowest  depths  (Ewald,  ii.  397).  The  vow  became  a 
new  force  of  the  age.  In  Jephthah's  case  it  had  been 
an  isolated  vow,  but  in  Samson's  it  was  the  devotion  of 
a  life,  and  developed  an  indomitable  energy  and  power. 

(6)  A  man  of  Gk>d. — Angels  always  appeared  in 
human  form,  and  Manoah's  wife,  though  awe-struck 
hj  the  majesty  of  the  angel's  appearance,  did  not  know 
him  to  be  other  than  a  prophet.    Josephus,  writing  to 


please  the  coarse  tastes  of  Gentile  readers,  describes  the 
messenger  as  a  tall  and  beautiful  youth,  who  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Manoah  (Antt  v.  8,  §  2). 

Very  terrible.— Oomp.  Matt,  xxviii.  3, 4. 

I  asked  him  not  whence  he  was.— The  LXX. 
omit  the  negative. 

<7)  The  child  shall  be  a  Kazarite.— Oomp. 
Luke  i.  15.  Since  Samuel  was  also  a  Nazarite,  we  sea 
that  the  distress  of  the  people  had  led  mothers  to 
meditate  on  the  old  law  of  life-dedication  to  GkxL  1^ 
Samson's  case  this  vow  was  imposed  on  him  from  his 
birth,  perhai>s  to  teach  the  Israelites  a  moral  lesson. 
Other  Nazarites  were  John  the  Baptist  and  James,  the 
Lord's  brother.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Joseph  was  a 
Nazarite,  for  in  Gen.  xlix.  26  this  word  is  used,  though 
in  the  English  Yersion  it  is  rendered  "separated  "  froni 
his  brethren.  The  order  was  highly  valued  in  later 
days  (Lam.  iv.  7 ;  Amos  ii.  11). 

(8)  And  teaoh  ns. — Manoah,  yearning  for  the  de. 
Hvemnceof  his  race,  desired  further  guiduice  as  to  the 
training  of  the  child,  which  he  receives  in  verses  13, 14. 

(12)  How  shall  we  order  the  child  . .  .  P— The 
literal  rendering  is  given  in  the  marffin.  What  shaU  be 
the  ordering  {mishpai;  LXX.,  krvna)  of  the  ehUd, 
and  his  work? 

(U)  The  object  of  this  message  only  seems  to  have 
been  to  give  certainty  to  Manoah. 

Any  thing  that  oometh  of  the  vine.— In  Num. 
vi.  3—5  it  is  emphaticaUy  added,  "  He  shaU  separate 
himself  from  ¥rine  .  .  .  and  shall  drink  no  vinegar  of 
wine  .  .  .  neither  shaU  he  drink  any  liquor  of  gmpes, 
nor  eat  moist  grapes  or  dried.  All  the  days  of  nis  se- 
paration shall  ne  eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the  vine^ 
from  the  hemels  even  to  the  husk" 
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Birth  of  Samson. 


<^)Aiid  Manoah  said  unto  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  I  pra j  thee,  let  ns  detain 
thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a 
kid  1  for  thee.  <^«>  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  said  unto  Manoah,  Though  thou 
detain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread : 
and  if  thou  wilt  offer  a  burnt  offering, 
thou  must  offer  it  unto  the  Losn.  For 
Manoah  knew  not  that  he  was  an  angel 
of  the  LosD.  ^^  And  Manoah  said  unto 
the  angel  of  the  Lord,  What  is  th  j  name, 
that  when  thj  sayings  come  to  pass  we 
may  do  thee  honour  9  (^>  And  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Why  askest 
thou  thus  after  my  name,  seeing  it  is 
^secret?  (^>  So  Manoah  took  akid with 
a  meat  offering,  and  offered  it  upon  a 
rock  unto  the  Lord  :  and  the  angel  did 
wonderously ;  and  Manoah  and  his  wife 
looked  on.  <^>  For  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  flame  went  up  toward  heaven  from 
off  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 


1  Heb^  btfon  fkM. 


2  0r»  wmAerfvX. 


a  Kz.n.90i  eh.  6, 


ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar.  And 
Manoah  and  his  wife  looked  on  it,  and 
fell  on  their  faces  to  the  ground.  W  But 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  did  no  more  ap- 
pear to  Manoah  and  to  his  wife.  Then 
Manoah  knew  that  he  was  an  angel  of 
the  Lord. 

(^And  Manoah  said  unto  his  wife, 
«  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have 
seen  Grod.  (^^  But  his  wife  said  unto 
him.  If  the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us, 
he  would  not  have  received  a  burnt  offer- 
in^  and  a  meat  offering  at  o«r  haads, 
neither  would  he  have  shewed  us  all 
these  things,  nor  would  as  at  this  time 
have  told  us  siLch  things  as  these. 

(^)  And  the  woman  bare  a  son,  and 
called  his  name  Samson :  and  the  child 
grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him. 
(25)  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
move  him  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol. 


(15)  A  kid  for  thee. — Literally,  before  thy  face. 
The  narratiTe  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  angel  to  Gideon,  and  there  is  the  same 
uncertainty  in  tlie  terms  used,  so  that  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly decide  whether  Manoah's  object  was  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  or  to  offer  hon>itality.  The  verh  gnaaoth, 
like  the  Greek  rezein  (LXX.,  poisin)  and  the  Latin 
facere,  means  either  "  to  do"  or  "  to  sacrifice."  A  kid 
was  a  special  delicacy  (Gren.  zxvii.  9 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20). 
(See  Au^ine,  Q;u4ie9i.,  in  Jud.  vii.  53.) 

(^)  Thou  miiBt  offer  it  tmto  the  Iiord.~Bather, 
a  (uml  offering^  unto  the  Lord  thou  mayeet  offer  it. 
(Comp.  chap.  vi.  20.)  Angels  inyariably  disconra^ 
and  reprore  that  "  worship  of  angels "  (Col.  ii.  1§), 
which  was  the  tendency  of  early  Gnostic  sects  (Dan.  x. ; 
BcT.  XIX.  10,  xxii.  8).  The  angel  might  have  partaken 
of  earthly  food,  as  we  see  from  Gen.  xviii.  8,  xix.  S. 
Hence  Milton  says  :-* 

**  Food  alike  these  pare 
IntelliffentiiiJ  substances  require. 
As  doth  your  rationaL"~i'ar.  Lo9t,  r,  418. 

(17)  What  is  thy  name  P— Comp.  Gen.  xzxii.  29 : 
Eiod.  iii.  13 ;  Prov.  xxx.  4. 

We  may  do  thee  honour.— EspeciaUybyagift, 
which  is  the  oommoneet  Eastern  notion  of  the  word 
(Nnm.  xxii.  17 ;  Joe.  AnU.  y.  8,  §  3). 

(^)  Seeing  it  is  8eoret.~l9ie  word  is  pelt,  which 
in  Isa.  ix.  5  is  rendered  "  wonderfol."  The  w<»d  is  an 
adjectiTe,  not  the  actual  name  of  the  angel.  The  only 
angel  who  names  himself  in  Bmptore  is  G«briel. 

r»)  Did  wonderonaly.— 1/i^th  a  reference  to  the 
word|>€K  in  the  TOOTions  yerse.  (Comp.  chap.  vi.20— 26.) 

(»)  From  off  the  altar.  —  The  rock  (teor)  of 
Terse  19  is  now  hallowed  into  an  altar  (nmheaeh). 

Fell  on  their  faces.— Comp.  Ley.  ix.  24 ;  Nam. 
xiy.  6 ;  Bzek.  i.  28. 

W  We  shall  surely  die.— See  on  chap.  yi.  22. 

We  have  seen  Qod.—A8  seeing  Him  who  ie  in- 
visible ;  by  seeing  a  manifestation  of  Him  in  hnmaa 
f omu    **  llion  canst  not  see  my  fkee :  for  there  ft^r^l! 
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no  man  see  me  and  live  "  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20).     (Oomp. 
Gen.  xxxii.  30 ;  Dent.  y.  24.) 

(24)  Samson. — Josephns  renders  the  word  "  strong  " 
{iirxvp6s),  denying  it  &om  a  root  {shameem),  and  per- 
haps not  unwilling  to  suggest  an  analog  between 
Samson  and  the  week  Hercules.  St.  Jerome,  render, 
ing  it  "-  strength  of  the  sun,"  deriyes  it  from  shemesh, 
*'sun,"  and  on,  "strength."  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  means  "  sunny."  In  Ezra  iy.  8  we  haye  the 
name  Shimshai,  perhaps  from  the  same  root.  The  con- 
nection of  "  the  sun  "  with  strength  was  yery  natural 
(chap.  y.  31 ;  Ps.  xix.  5,  6).  The  Kabbis  say  that  he  was 
"  named  after  the  name  of  Qod,  who  is  called  sun  and 
shield  of  Israel "  (Ps.  Ixxxiy.  12).  The  mother  gaye 
the  name  in  this  iiiBtance.  (Comp.  Gen.  xxix.  32 — 35, 
xxxy.  18 ;  Luke  i.  60.)  Ewald  refers  it  to  an  Egyptian 
root,  and  makes  it  mean  "  seryant  of  God,"  in  rderence 
to  his  bein^  a  Nazarite. 

The  child  grew,  and  the  Lord  blessed  him. 
— God  has  many  di]Serent  kinds  of  blessings,  and 
those  here  alluded  to  ftpp^r  to  be  the  gifts  of  health, 
strength,  courage,  &c.  These  blessings  by  no  means 
place  Samson  on  a  leyel  with  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  21 — 26, 
ui.  19)  or  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  u.  80). 

(»)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord.— Chap.  iii.  10.  The 
Tarfram  of  Jonathan  paraphrases  it  rightly,  "The 
smnt  of  courage  from  Jehoyah."  Amos  (ii.  11)  ranks 
Nazarites  with  prophets.  "  Different  as  may  be  their 
mode  of  adion,  the^  agree  in  a  belief,  which  strings 
up  eyery  power  to  its  highest  tension,  tiiat  they  are 
Jehoyah's  yery  own,  consecrated  to  Hhn  by  a  wholly 
special  calling  "  (Ewald). 

Beg^n  to  move  him.— Literally,  to  agUcLte  or 
^ruet  him  {paham,  Gen.  xli.  8 ;  Dan.  li.  1).  The  word 
implies  yishement  and  oyerwhelming  impulses  to  noble 
deeds  {"fing  an  ihn  §su  treiben,"  Luther),  which,  how- 
eyer,  only  came  oyer  him  **  at  times  "  (chaps,  xiy.  6, 
xy.  M,  xvi.  20).  The  LXX.  rendering,  "  to  go  with 
him,"  comes  from  a  wrong  reading. 

In  the  camp  of  Dan.— Rather,  inMahaneh-dan. 
Doubtless  the   name  originated  in  the  migration  of 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— C^)  And  Samson 
went  down  to  Tinmath,  and  saw  a  woman 
in  Timnathof  thedanghtersof  thePliilis- 
tines.  (^)  And  he  came  up,  and  told  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  said,  I  have 
seen  a  woman  in  Timnath  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Philistines:  now  there- 
fore get  her  for  me  to  wife.  ^5)  Then  his 
fibther  aad  his  mother  said  unto  him.  Is 
there  never  a  woman  among  the  daughters 
of  thy  brethren,  or  among  all  my  people, 
that  thou  goest  to  take  a  wife  of  the  im- 
circumcis^  Philistines?  And  Samson 
said  unto  his  father,  Gret  her  for  me ;  for 


dr.  1141. 
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this  hard-pressed  tribe,  which  is  mentioaed  in  chap, 
xviii.  11, 12,  but  which  took  place  long  before  this  time. 
The  sites  of  Mahaneh-dan  and  Eshtaol  have  not  been 
identified.  In.  his  hatred  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
Samson  is  the  Hamiibal  of  the  Hebrews. 

XIY. 

1— 4.  Samson  desires  a  woman  of  Timnath  to  wife. 
5 — 7.  He  kills  a  lion  on  his  way.  8, 9.  He  &ids  honey 
in  tiie  carcase.  10,  11.  The  weddhiff  feast.  12 — 14. 
Samson's  riddle.  15—18.  It  is  treacherously  revealed 
by  his  wife.  19,  20.  He  slays  thirty  Philistines,  and 
80  pays  the  forfeit. 

(1)  To  Timnath.— This  town,  of  which  the  site  still 
retains  the  name  Tibneh,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  in 
Gen.  xzxviii.  12,  unless  that  be  a  town  in  the  mountains 
of  Jndah,  as  Judah  is  there  said  to  haye  *'  ^ne  up,"  not 
as  here,  "  down  "  to  it.  In  Josh.  xv.  10  it  is  assigned 
to  Jndali,  but  appears  to  haye  been  afterwards  ceded 
to  Dan  (chap.  xix.  45).  The  name  means  "  a  portion/' 
and  is  fonna  also  in  Timnath.serah,  where  Joshua  was 
bmried  (Josh.  zxiy.  90). 

Of  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines.— This 
was  against  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  forbad  inter- 
marriages with  Ganaanites  (Exod.  nziy.  16 ;  Dent.  yii. 
3»  4r).  The  sequel  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  law  (2  Cor. 
yi.  14). 

(2)  Get  her  for  me  to  wife.— These  arrange- 
ments were  alwa^rs  left  to  parents,  who  paid  the  marriase 
dower  (Gen.  xxziy.  4 — 12).  (Comp.  chap.  xii.  9 ;  Neh. 
X.  30,  &o.) 

(3)  Of  the  unoiroumoified  Philistines.— This 
on  the  lips  of  Israelites  was  a  term  of  pecidiar  hatred 
(1  Sam.  xyii.  36).  How  repugnant  such  a  marriage 
would  be  in  the  eyes  of  Manoui  and  his  wife  we  may 
see  from  the  story  of  Simeon,  Leyi,  and  the  Shechem- 
ites  (Qen.  xiody). 

She  pleaseth  me  well.— Literally,  she  is  right  in 
my  eyes  (yerse  7 ;  1  Kings  ix.  12). 

(4)  That  it  was  of  the  Lord.— All  that  can  be 
meant  is  that  in  this  marriage  God  was  oyermlin^  the 
course  of  eyents  to  the  furtherance  of  His  own  designs. 
He  makes  eyen  the  weakness  and  the  fierceness  of  man 
redound  to  His  praise.  (Comp.  Josh.  xi.  10;  2  Chron. 
xxy.  20.)  See  tne  same  phraiae  in  the  story  of  Beho- 
boam's  folly  (1  Kings  xii.  15).  "  Behold  tins  eyU  is  of 
the  Lord,"  says  EUsha  m  2  Kin^  yi.33.  It  is  the 
strong  sense  of  the  Diyine  rule  which  we  find  eyen  in 
heathen  writers,  so  that  in  the  yery  opening  lines  of 
Homer  we  find  the  poet  saying,  "  that  amid  all  the 


^  she  pleaseth  me  well.  <^)  Bat  his  father 
and  his  mother  knew  not  that  it  wcls  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  sought  an  occasion 
against  the  Philistines :  for  at  that  time 
the  Philistines  had  dominion  aver 
Israel. 

(^)  Then  went  Samson  down,  and  his 
&ther  and  his  mother,  to  Timnath,  and 
came  to  the  vine^Brds  of  Timnath :  and, 
behold,  a  young  hon  roared  ^against  him, 
<*>  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him,  aad  he  rent  him  as 
he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  he  had 
nothing  in  his  hand :  but  he  told  not  his 


crimes  and  passions  of  men  the  counsel  of  Zeus  was 
being  accomplished." 

"  Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess  sing  : 
That  wrath  which  hurled  to  Pinto's  gloomy  reign 
^e  souls  of  mighty  ohiefiB  unnumbered  slidn. 
Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrldes  strove,— 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove  1  \ 

That  he  sought  an  occasion.  — Some  commen- 
tators explain  "he"  to  mean  Jehoyah,  which  seems 
most  unlikely.  The  word  rendered  "an  occasion'* 
is  rather,  "a  quarrel"  (LXX.,  "retribution,"  or 
"  yengeance  "). 

(5)  The  vineyards  of  Timnath.— All  this  part 
of  Palestine,  and  especially  the  neighbouring  yallej  of 
Sorek  (chap.  xvi.  4),  was  famous  for  its  yines  (Isa.  v.  2 ; 
Jer.  ii.  21).  The  hills  of  Judah,  which  at  that  time 
were  laboriously  terraced  up  to  the  summit,  like  the 
hill-sides  of  the  Italian  yalleys,  were  peculiariy  favour- 
able for  yineyards  {Qea.  xlix.  11).  Now  <^y  are  bleak 
and  bare  by  the  denudation  of  centuries,  but  might  by 
labour  be  once  more  rendered  beautiful  and  fruitfuL 

A  yoxmg  lion.— Literally,  a  lion  of  lions,  like  "a 
kid  of  goats  "  (chap.  xiii.  15).  That  Bons  and  other 
wild  beiuts  were  still  common  in  Palestine,  we  see,  both 
from  the  direct  statement  of  the  fact  (1  Kings  x.  19 ; 
2  Kings  xyii.  25,  &c.),  from  the  incidents  which  show 
it  to  have  been  so  (1  Sam.  xyii.  34;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  1 
Kings  xiii.  25,  xx.  36).  and  from  the  names  Aiieh  (2 
Kings  xy.  6),  Lehaotn  ("lionesses,"  Josh.  xv.  32), 
Beth  Lebaoth  (id.  xix.  6),  Shaalbim  ("  jackals  "),  Zeboim 
("  hyenas  "),  &o. 

(6)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord.— Implying  here  tai 
access  of  courage  and  strength.  The  verb  rendered 
"  came  mightily  literally  means  pervoiM,  as  in  yerse 
19,  chap.  xy.  14 ;  1  Sam.  x.  10.  (Oomn.  1  Sam.  xviii.  10 
—of  the  eyil  spirit  rushing  upon  Saiu ;  LXX.,  "  leapt 
upon  him;"  Vulg.,  irrwU.) 

Bent  him. — Josephus  (with  the  intention  of  makiTig 
his  Greek  readers  thmk  of  Hercules  and  the  Nemean 
lion)  says  "he  throttled  him."  Of  course  this  was  a 
most  heroic  exj^it,  but  it  is  not  unparalleled.  Pau- 
sanias,  in  his  Mliaea  (ap.  SuidL  Lex,  ay.  Polydamae), 
related  a  feat  of  the  atnlete  Polydamas,  who  in  his 
youth  slew,  while  unarmed,  a  great  and  strong  lion  in 
Olympus,  B.C.  400.  Gases  are  recorded  in  which 
Anbs  have  done  the  same.  Similar  acts  of  prowess 
are  attributed  to  David  (1  Sam.  xyii.  54)  and  to 
Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  28). 
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He  Propounds  a  Biddle, 


father  or  his  mother  what  he  had  done. 
(7>  And  he  went  down,  and  talked  with 
the  woman;  and  she  pleased  Samson 
welL  ^>  And  after  a  tune  he  returned 
to  take  her,  and  he  turned  aside  to  see 
the  carcase  of  the  lion:  and,  behold, 
there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in 
the  carcase  of  the  lion.  (^>  And  he  took 
thereof  in  his  hands,  and  went  on  eating, 
and  came  to  his  father  and  mother,  and 
he  gave  them,  and  the j  did  eat :  but  he 
told  not  them  that  he  had  taken  the 
honey  out  of  the  carcase  of  the  lion. 

(M>)  So  iiis  &ther  went  down  unto  the 
woman:  and  Samson  made  there  a 
feast ;  for  so  used  the  young  men  to  do. 


lOr.aMrtt. 


^^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  saw 
him,thattheybroughtthirty  companions 
to  be  with  him.  <^>  And  Samson  said 
unto  them,  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle 
unto  you :  if  ye  can  certainly  declare  it 
me  within  the  seven  days  of  the  feast^ 
and  find  it  out,  then  I  will  give  you 
thirty  ^  sheets  and  thirty  change  of  gar- 
ment :  (^  but  if  ye  cannot  declare  it  me, 
then  shall  ye  give  me  thirty  sheets  and 
thirty  change  of  garments.  And  they 
said  unto  him.  Put  forth  thy  riddle,  that 
we  may  hear  it.  Ci4>  And  he  said  unto 
them. 

Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and 
out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness. 


He  told  not  his  father  or  his  mother.— This 
retieenoe  shows  how  free  he  was  from  idl  boastf ol. 


(7)  Talked  with  the  woman.— His  father  and 
mother  seem  to  hare  preceded  him,  and  made  the  be- 
trothal arrangements;  otherwise  he  wonld  not  haye 
been  allowed  by  Eastern  cnstom  to  talk  ¥rith  her.  It 
canxiot  mean  "talked  about  the  woman,"  as  Bosen- 
m&Uer  says. 

(^)  After  a  time. — ^There  is  nothing  to  show  how 
long  this  time  was.  A  betrothal  might  last  a  ^ear.  In 
chap.  xi.  4  the  same  phrase  ("  after  days  ")  is  nsed  of 
many  years. 

To  take  her.^To  kad  her  to  his  own  home  after 
the  bridal  feast. 

A  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  oaroase 
of  the  lion. — ^This  incident  has  been  questioned,  be- 
eanae  it  is  tmly  said  that  bees  hate  all  pntresoence  and 
deeompodtion,  and  that  the  notion  of  bees  being  gene- 
rated in  the  rotting  bodies  of  oxen  (which  we  find  in 
Tirsil,  Qtoraic  ir.,  Ac.)  is  a  Tolgar  error.  Bnt  it  is 
orenooked  that  the  word  *'  carcase  "  here  means  (as  the 
Syriae  renders  it)  "  skeleton."  The  fierce  sun  of  the 
&8t  dries  rx^  all  the  animal  moisture  of  a  dead  body, 
and  reduces  it  to  a  skeleton  with  extreme  rapidity,  and 
bees  have  no  dislike  to  dried  bones  as  a  place  in  which 
to  swarm.  Thus  Herodotus  tells  us  (y.  114)  that  when 
the  Amathusians  cut  off  the  head  of  Onesilus,  because 
he  besieged  them,  and  hung[  it  oyer  their  gates,  a  swarm 
of  bees  filled  the  skull  with  their  combs  and  honey. 
Bosenmuller  also  quotes  the  authority  of  the  physician 
Aldrorand  for  the  story  that  swarms  of  bees  built  their 
eombs  between  the  skeletons  of  two  sisters  who  were 
buried  in  the  Ohurch  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Verona,  in  1566. 
(Comp.  Plin.  H.  K,  xi.  24;  Varro,  B.  B.,  iii.  16.) 

<*)  He  took  thereof  in  his  hands.— Unless  he 
eonadered  that  a  skeleton  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
dead  body,  he  could  not  haye  done  this  wiSiout  break- 
ing the  express  conditions  of  his  Nazarite  yow  (Num. 
T.  6). 

He  told  not  them. — ^Perhaps  from  the  general 
retioenoe  of  his  character,  but  more  probably  because 
they  vaght  haye  been  more  scru]>ulous  than  he  was 
about  the  ceremonial  defilement  inyolyed  in  eating 
anything  which  had  touched  a  carcase.  Possibly,  too, 
he  may  iiaye  already  made  the  riddle  in  his  head,  and 
did  not  wish  to  giye  any  due  to  its  solution. 

oo)  Went  down  unto  the  woman.— Formally, 
to  claim  her  as  the  bride  of  his  son. 
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Made  there  a  feast. — ^According  to  the  uniyersal 
custom  in  all  ages  {Qen.  xxix.  22 ;  Bey.  xix.  9).  The 
LXX.  add  the  words  "seyen  days."  (Gomp.  Qen. 
xxix.  27.) 

(U)  When  they  saw  him.— The  reason  why  this 
clause  is  added  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  without  any 
warrant,  render  it  "  when  they  were  afraid  of  him,^ 
which  would  inyolye  a  change  in  the  reading. 

They  brought  thirty  companions.— It  was 
necessary  to  the  splendour  of  the  marriage  feast  that 
there  should  be  tnese  paranymphs  {shoahbenim,  or 
"  children  of  the  bride-<uiamber.  Matt.  ix.  15).  The 
fact  that  Samson  had  brought  none  with  him  seems  to 
proye  that  his  marriage  was  highly  unpopular  among 
tds  own  countrymen.  Thirty,  noweyer,  was  a  most 
unusual  number. 

(12)  I  will  now  put  forth  a  riddle  unto  you. 
— Chidah,  "a  riddle,"  comes  from  chud,  "to  knot." 
The  use  of  riddles  at  feasts  is  of  great  antiquity  both 
among  the  Jews  (1  Kings  x.  1,  &c.)  and  G-reeks  (Athen. 
X.  457;  Pollux,  yi.  107,  &o.).  Jewish  legends  haye 
much  to  tell  us  of  the  riddles  which  pasiwd  between 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  between  Solomon 
and  Hiram  (Dius  ap.  Jos.,  Anit,  yiii.  5,  §  3) ;  and  as 
large  sums  often  depended  on  the  discoyeij  of  the 
answer,  they  were  yery  much  of  the  nature  oi  wagers. 
A  sharp  boy  named  Abdemon  helped  Hiram,  just  as 
the  Greek  sage  Bias  is  said  to  haye  helped  Amasis  to 
solye  the  riddles  of  the  Ethiopian  king,  which  would 
otherwise  haye  caused  heayy  losses,  llie  Sphinx  of 
Theban  legend  deyoured  those  who  could  not  solye  her 
riddle,  lurth  and  riddles  are  also  connected  with  the 
rites  of  Hercules  (Miiller,  Doriane,  ii.  12). 

Sheets. — Bather,  as  in  the  margin,  shirts;  but  it 
means  shirts  of  fine  linen  (sedinim ;  LXX.  ,Yulg.,  sin- 
dones),  such  as  are  only  worn  by  the  wealthy  (Isa.  iiL 
23 ;  Mark  xiy.  51).  Sainson's  oner  was  fair  enough, 
for  if  defeated,  each  paranymph  would  only  haye  to 
proyide  one  sindon  and  one  robe,  whereas  Samson,  if 
they  guessed  his  riddle,  would  have  to  proyide  thirty. 

(14)  Out  of  the  strong  oame  forth  sweetness. 
— ^The  antithesis  is  not  perfect,  but  we  cannot  strain 
the  word  '*  strong"  to  mean  "  bitter,"  as  the  LXX.  and 
Sniac  do.  Josephus  giyes  the  riddle  in  the  form, "  the 
aU-deyouring  haying  generated  sweet  food  from  itself, 
though  itself  far  from  sweet "  {AnH.  y.  8,  §  6).  The 
whole  of  Sainson's  life  has  been  described  by  Ewald  as 
"  a  charming  poetic  picture,  in  which  the  interspersed 
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the  Answer^ 


And  thej  could  not  in  three  days 
expound  the  riddle.  (^>  And  it  came 
to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  they 
said  unto  Samson's  wife.  Entice  thy 
husband,  that  he  may  declare  unto 
us  the  riddle,  lest  we  bum  thee  and 
thy  father's  house  with  fire:  have  ye 
called  us  ^  to  take  that  we  have  'f  is  it  not 
so  ?  <^*)  And  Samson's  wife  wept  before 
him,  and  said.  Thou  dost  but  hate  me, 
and  lovest  me  not :  thou  hast  put  forth 
a  riddle  unto  the  children  of  my  people, 
and  hast  not  told  it  me.  And  he  said 
unto  her.  Behold,  I  have  not  told  it  my 
father  nor  my  mother,  and  shall  I  tell  it 
thee  P  t^^^  And  she  wept  before  him  *the 
seven  days,  while  their  feast  lasted: 
and  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh 
day,  that  he  told  her,  because  she  lay 


1  Heb^  to  ]»MeM 
ns,or,toimpover- 
Uhut. 


f  Or,  tbe  rwt  of 
the  tevtn  dagt, 
Stc. 


3  Or,  appanl 


sore  upon  him :  and  she  told  the  riddle 
to  the  children  of  her  people.  (^)  And 
the  men  of  the  city  said  unto  >n'Tn  on 
the  seventh  day  before  the  sim  went 
down. 

What  is  sweeter  than  honey?  and 
what  is  stronger  than  a  lion  9 

And  he  said  unto  them.  If  ye  had  not 
plowed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found 
out  my  riddle.  <^J  And  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  went  down 
to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of 
them,  and  took  their  'spoil,  and  gave 
change  of  garments  unto  tiiem  which  ex- 
pounded the  riddle. 

And  his  anger  was  kindled,  and  he 
went  up  to  his  father's  house.  <*^)  But 
Samson's  wife  was  ^tven  to  his  companion, 
whom  he  had  used  as  his  Mend. 


verses  gleam  forth  like  the  brightest  pearls  in  a  circlet." 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  riddle  was  hardly  a  fair 
one,  for  the  event  towhichitallnded  was  most  unusual, 
and  no  one  could  hare  guessed  such  a  riddle  without 
some  clue ;  for — 

"  Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  oomb 
In  the  dead  carrion." 

Shakespeare :  Henry  F.,  ii.  I. 

GasseL  quotes  a  curious  parallel  from  the  legends  of 
North  Germany.  The  judges  offer  a  woman  ner  hus- 
band's life  if  sne  can  make  a  riddle  which  they  cannot 
guess.  On  her  way  to  the  court  she  had  found  the 
carcase  of  a  horse  m  which  a  bird  had  built  its  nest 
and  hatched  six  young  ones,  which  she  took  away.  Her 
riddle  was  (I  venture  rudely  to  translate  the  rude  old 
lines)  :— 

"As  hltherwards  on  my  way  I  sped, 
I  took  the  living  out  of  the  dead. 
Six  were  thus  of  the  seventh  made  quit :  — 
To  rede  my  riddle,  my  lords,  'tis  fit.'^ 

The  judges  failed,  and  the  husband  was  spared  (Mullen- 
hof,  Saaeny  p.  506). 

In  tnree  days.— It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  is 
mentioned  if  it  was  only  on  the  seventh  day  (verse  15) 
that  they  tried  the  unfair  means  of  inducing  Samson's 
wife  to  reveal  the  secret.  Bishop  Hervey  conjectures, 
with  much  probability,  that  we  should  read  shesketh 
"six,"  for  sheUheth,  "  towtr  The  LXX.  and  Syriac 
read  '*  on  the  fourth  day/'  and  i  (7)  may  easily  have  been 
confused  with  i  (4). 

(15)  On  the  seventh  day.— When  they  were  in 
despair. 

Lest  we  bum  thee  and  thy  flAther 's  honse  with 
Are. — ^As,  indeed,  they  ultimately  did  (chap.  jy,6)\  If 
Samson  appears  in  no  very  favourable  hght  in  this 
chapter,  uie  Philistines  show  themselves  to  be  most 
mean,  treacherous,  and  brutal. 

To  take  that  we  have.— The  Hebrew  expression 
is  stronger—"  to  spdl  us,"  or  •*  make  ns  paupers."  The 
"is  it  not  soP"  IS  added  to  show  the  vehemence  of 
the  question. 

(16)  Wept  before  him.— Samson's  riddle  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  whole  weddiog-feast  of  this  ill. 
starred  marriage  one  of  the  most  embittered  and  least 


joyous  that  ever  fell  to  a  bridegroom's  lot.  This  was 
a  just  punishment  for  his  lawless  fancies,  though  God 
overruled  them  to  His  own  ends.  A  weeping,  tearing, 
fretting  bride  and  sullen  guests  might  have  served  as 
a  warmng  that  Philistine  marriages  were  not  good  for 
the  sons  of  Israel. 

(17)  The  seven  days.- The  margin  suggests  thai 
it  may  mean  the  rest  of  the  seven  days.  If  not,  it  can 
only  imply  that  mere  feminine  curiosity  had  induced 
Samson^  wife  to  weary  her  husband  to  tell  her  the 
secret  from  the  first. 

On  the  seventh  day.— Perhaps  he  hoped  that  he 
might  prevent  her  from  finding  an  opportunity  to 
betray  his  secret. 

He  told  her. — "  Keep  the  door  of  thy  mouth  from 
her  that  lieth  in  thy  bosom  "  (Micah  vii.  5). 

She  lay  sore  upon  Mm — i.e.,  she  grievously 
troubled  hun  (LXX.,  Yulg.). 

She  told  the  riddle.— Perhaps  she  might  have 
done  so  in  any  case,  but  she  now  had  the  excuse  of 
violent  menaces. 

(^)  What  18^  sweeter  than  honey  P— Their 
answer  is  ffiven  in  the  same  rhythmical  form  as  the 
riddle  itself. 

If  ye  had  not  plowed  with  my  heifer.— Many 
commentators,  following  Babbi  Levi  Ben  Gorshom,  read 
in  this  proverbial  phrase  an  implication  tiiat  Samson 
suspected  his  wife  of  adultery ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  this  view. 

(19)  To  Ashkelon.— Probably  he  seized  the  omor- 
tuni^  of  some  great  feast  to  Dagon,  or  even  of  anomer 
mamage  festim,  since  the  linen  robes  and  rich  gar- 
ments would  not  be  such  as  would  be  worn  every  day. 

Took  their  spoil.— The  Hebrew  word  ehaUsah  is 
rendered  ''  armour  "  in  2  Sam.  ii.  21  (LKK.,panoplia)^ 
and  the  Targ^um  on  verse  13  seems  to  understand 
"  suits  of  armour." 

Gkkve  .  .  .  luto  them  which  expounded  tlie 
riddle. — ^They  were  unaware  whence  he  had  db. 
tained  the  means  to  discharge  his  wager.  The 
morality  of  the  act  can,  of  course,  only  be  judged  froni 
the  standpoint  of  the  time. 

(20)  ^o  his  eompaniony  whom  he  had  used  as 
his  firilend — i.e,,  to  the  chief  of  the  paranymphs  (the 
bride-conductor,  LXX.);    ''the  friend  of  the  bride- 
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He  Bums  the  Philistines'  Com. 


CHAPTEE  Xy.— (i>  But  it  came  to 
pass  within  a  while  after,  in  the  time  of 
wheat  harvest,  that  Samson  visited  his 
wife  with  a  kid ;  and  he  said,  I  will  go 
in  to  mj  wife  into  the  chamber.  But 
her  fSEbther  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  in. 
(^>  And  her  father  said,  I  verily  thought 
that  thou  hadst  utterly  hated  her; 
therefore  I  gave  her  to  thy  companion : 
is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than  she  9 
^  take  her,  I  pray  thee,  instead  of  her. 


B.C. 
cir.  114a 


1  Ho!v,  Ut  her  be 
thine. 


S  Or.  Xow  ahall  1 
be  oUutuU'te  frotn 
the  PhUitUHee, 
though,  Ac 


8  Or,  torehet. 


(3)  And  Samson  said  concerning  them, 
'Now  shall  I  be  more  blameless  than 
the  Philistines,  though  I  do  them  a 
displeasure.  (^>And  Samson  went  and 
caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took 
'  firebrands,  and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and 
put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  between  two 
tails.  (^>  And  when  he  had  set  the 
brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the 
standing  com  of  the  Philistines,  and 
burnt  up  both  the  shocks,  and  also  the 


groom  "  (John  in.  29).  Hience,  even  if  the  snspicion  as 
to  the  meaning  of  Samson's  words  in  verse  18  be  nn- 
f  onnded,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  treachery  and  secret 
hostility  at  work.  Bnnsen  renders  the  phrase,  **  to  his 
eompanion,  whose  friend  (amiea)  she  was." 

XV. 

1,  2.  Samson,  desiring  to  return  to  his  wife,  learns 
that  she  has  been  betrothed  to  another.  3---5.  He 
revenges  himself  by  setting  fire  to  the  crops  of  tlie 
Philistines  by  means  of  jackals  and  fire-brands.  6.  The 
Philistines  Dum  his  wife  and  her  fatiier.  7,  8.  He 
inffiets  a  massacre  upon  them.  9 — 13.  He  is  handed 
over  to  them  by  the  neonle  of  Jndah.  14—17.  He 
breaks  his  coros,  and  slaughters  a  thousand  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  18,  19.  The  Fountain  of 
the  Crier. 

O)  Within  a  while  after.— "After  days  "(chaps. 
jx,  4,  XIV.  8). 

In  the  time  of  wheat  harvest.— This,  in  the 
Shephelah,  would  be  about  the  middle  of  Mi^. 

Visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.— We  find  the  same 
prosent  given  by  Judah  to  Tamar  in  Qen.  zxxviii.  17. 
We  may  compare  the  complaint  of  the  elder  brother  of 
the  prodigal,  that  his  father  has  never  given  him  a 
kid  (Luke  xv.  29). 

I  will  go  in  to  my  wife. — ^Uxorionsness  was  the 
chief  secret  of  the  weakness  and  ruin  of  Samson,  as 
it  was  afterwards  of  a  very  different  type  of  man, 
Solomon* 

Into  the  ohamber.-~Gant  i.  4,  iii.  4. 

(2)  Verily  thought  .  .  .  utterly  hated.— In 
the  emphatic  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  style  it  is. 
Saying  I  said  thtU  hating,  thou  hatest  her.  As  Samson 
had  left  his  wife  in  anger  immediately  after  the  wed- 
ding feast,  the  father  might  have  reasonably  supposed 
tliat  he  meant  fiualLy  to  desert  her. 

I  gave  her. — This  must  mean  I  have  betrothed 
her,  for  otherwise  she  would  not  have  still  been  living 
in  her  father's  house.  But  if  the  father  had  been  an 
hcmourable  man  he  could  not  under  these  circumstances 
have  done  less  than  restore  the  dowry  which  Manoah 
had  given  for  her. 

To  thy  companion.— See  on  chap.  xiv.  20. 

Her  yoimger  sister.— The  father  sought  in  this 
way  to  repair  the  wrong  he  had  inflicted,  and  to  offer 
some  e^ivalent  for  the  dower  which  he  had  wrongly 
appropriated. 

W  Gonoeming  them.— There  is  no  reason  for  this 
rendering.  It  should  be  to  them.  The  Yulg.  has  cut, 
and  the  LXX.  <*  to  them,"  or  "  to  him." 

Now — i,e,.  This  time.  He  means  that  his  second 
act  of  vengeance  will  at  least  have  more  excuse  than 
his  assault  on  the  Askelonites. 
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More  blameless  than  the  Philistines.— BAther, 
innocent  as  regards  the  Philistines,  The  words  are 
somewhat  obscure.    Ewald  renders  them — 

*'  This  time  I  am  quit  of  the  Philistines, 
If  'tis  evil  I  this^  of  doing  them." 

(^)  Caught  three  hundred  foxes.— Bather,  three 
hundred  jackals.  The  word  Shualim  is  used  for  both ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  catch  three  hundred  foxes, 
whereas  the  jackals  are  still  heard  howling  in  herds 
about  these  very  regions  at  night.  They  must  have 
been  still  more  common  in  Palestine  in  ancient  days, 
and  hence  we  find  such  names  as  "  the  land  of  Shual " 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  Hazar-shual  ("jackal's  enclosure," 
Josh.  XV.  28),  Shalim  (1  Sam.  xi.  4),  Shaalabbin 
("place  of  foxes  or  jackals,"  Josh.  xix.  42).  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  trapping  them ;  nor  is  it  said 
that  they  were  all  let  loose  at  once. 

Turned  tail  to  tail.— This  implies  that  he  tied  the 
tails  together  (LXX.,  sunedesen;  \vlg,,junxit). 

Put  a  firebrand  in  the  midst.— The  fiiebrands 
were  pieces  of  resinous  wood,  like  Gideon's  torches 
(chap.  vii.  20),  which  were  loosely  trailed  between 
the  tails  of  the  jackals.  The  object  of  tying  two 
together  was  to  impede  their  motion  a  little,  so  that 
they  miffht  not  dart  away  so  violently  as  to  extinguish 
the  torch. 

(5)  Into  the  standing  com  of  the  Philistines. 
— He  probably  did  this  at  night,  when  his  actions 
would  be  unobserved,  and  no  one  would  be  at  hand  to 
quench  the  flames.  We  may  imagine  him  watching 
the  trails  of  fire  from  his  rocky  fastness,  and  exulting 
as  the  conflagration  reddened  the  night.  The  heat  of  a 
tropical  country  makes  everything  so  dry  that  his  nhin 
would  be  certain  to  succeed.  To  oum  tne  crops  of  an 
Arab  is  to  this  day  the  deadliest  of  all  injuries  (Biurck- 
haidt).  This  was  the  method  adopted  by  Absalom,  in 
2  Sam.  xiv.  30,  to  gain  an  interview  with  Joab.  It  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  the  adoption  of  these  rough, 
coarse,  and  cruel  expedients  must  be  as  little  judged  oy 
a  later  and  better  standard  as  his  thirst  for  the  revenge 
of  personal  wrongs.  There  can  be  no  ground  to  question 
the  literal  truth  of  the  narrative.  It  is  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  East,  and  it  finds  curious 
confirmation  from  the  story  in  Ovid's  Fasti,  that  every 
year,  at  the  Cerealia,  torches  were  tied  to  the  tails  of 
foxes,  and  they  were  let  loose  in  the  Roman  eircus,  to 
commemorate  the  incident  that  on  one  occasion  a  young 
man  at  Oarseoli,  to  punish  a  fox  for  depredations  on  his 
hen-coops,  had  wrapped  it  up  in  straw,  and  set  it  on  fire, 
and  that  the  creature  had  escaped  into  the  corn-fields 
and  burnt  down  the  standing  crops  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iv. 
681—711).  The  attempt  of  Bochart  to  establish  any 
connection  between  this  custom  and  the^  revenge  of 
Samson  is  quite  untenable,  but  the  incident  itself  throws 
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SamMonin  GrecU  Slaugkter^ 


standing  com,  with  the  vineyards  and 
olives.  (®)  Then  the  Philistines  said, 
Who  hath  done  this  ?  And  they  an- 
swered, Samson,  the  son  in  law  of  the 
Timnite,  because  he  had  taken  his  wife, 
and  given  her  to  his  companion.  And 
the  Philistines  came  up,  and  burnt  her 
and  her  &ther  with  fire. 


^  And  Samson  said  unto  them.  Though 
ye  have  done  this,  yet  will  I  be  avenged 
of  you,  and  after  that  I  will  cease* 
(^)  And  he  smote  th^n  hip  and  thigh 
with  a  great  slaughter:  and  he  went 
down  and  dwelt  in  the  top  of  the  rock 
Etam. 

W  Then  the  Philistines  went  up,  and 


light  on  the  possibility  of  the  narrative.  Ewald  refers 
to  Meghaduta,  liv.  4 ;  Babrins,  Fab.,  xi. 

Both  the  shocks,  and  also  the  standing  corn. 
^Literally,  from  the  heap,  even  up  to  the  standing. 
The  extent  of  the  vengeance  and  its  terrible  future 
consequences  would  be  fully,  and  we  fear  ruthlessly, 
estimated  by  Samson,  aa  he  saw  the  rivers  of  fire  run- 
ning and  spreading  through  that  yast  plain  of  corn-land 
in  mirrest-time.    (Gomp.  £xod.  xxii.  6.) 

With  the  vineyards  and  olives.— Literally,  and 
to  vineyard,  to  olive.  There  may  be  some  slight  cor- 
ruption in  the  text,  or  it  may  be  an  abbreviation  of 
"  nom  vineyard  to  vineyard,  and  from  olive  to  olive." 
(Comp.  Micah  vii.  12.)  The  low  vines  festooning  the 
trees  and  trellis-work,  and  the  olives  with  their  dry 
trunks,  would  be  sure  to  suffer  injury. 

(6)  They  answered.— The  phrase  is  impersonal; 
but  Samson  had  quite  openly  threatened  vengeance  in 
speaking  to  the  Timnites,  and  is  not  likely  to  have 
done  his  work  unaided  or  to  have  been  very  reticent 
about  it;  nor  would  the  poor  oppressed  Israelites  be 
inclined  to  keep  his  secret  when  tney  were  confronted 
with  the  fury  of  the  Philistines. 

Burnt  her  and  her  fl^ther  with  fire.— Was 
this  meant  as  a  way  of  revenging  themselves  on 
Samson,  or  of  avenging  him  for  the  wroi^  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Timnite  P  l£e  latter 
seems  to  be  most  unlikely.  Looking  with  despair 
and  fury  at  the  blackened  fields  which  but  a 
few  days  before  had  been  thick  with  golden  com,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  Philistines  would  be  in  a  mood 
to  perform  an  act  of  justice  for  the  sake  of  the  deadly 
enemy  who  had  inflicted  this  loss  upon  them.  Their 
motive  is  clear  enough.  They  wished  to  insult  and  in- 
jure Samson,  and,  at  the  same  time,  vent  their  fierce 
spleen  on  the  man  whose  family  and  whose  conduct  had 
led  to  all  these  troubles.  Thsi  they  thought  about 
"  burning  as  the  punishment  of  adultery  among  the 
Jews  "  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24,  &g.)  is  still  more  improbable. 
To  bum  a  person,  and  his  house  and  his  family,  seems 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  revenge  of  these  barbarous 
days.    (See  chaps,  xii.  1,  xiv.  15.) 

(7)  Though  ye  have  done  this.-~The  rendering 
of  these  words  is  involved  in  the  same  obscuri^  as 
other  details  of  the  narrative.  They  may  mean,  **llye 
act  thus,  then  will  I  be  avenged  on  you  before  I  have 
done;"  and  perhaps  the  verse  implies,  *' as  long  as  you 
avenge  yourselves,  I  mean  to  retafiate." 

(8)  Hip  and  thigh.— There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
pression intensifies  the  words  "  with  a  great  slaughter; " 
out  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  a  matter  of  oonjedmre. 
It  may  be  purely  general,  like  the  German  enoression 
"Arm  v/nd  Bein"  or  " er  hieb  den  Feind  in  die  Pfanfie,*' 
or  '*in  KochetiicJce  *'  ("  A  blow  strikes  a  furtive  on  the 
hip,  and  that  would  be  enough ;  another  blow  on  the 
thigh  ends  him").  "  Henoe,^'  says  Ewald,  "  it  means 
thigh  over  and  above" — i.e.,  liesides  the  hip.  It 
cannot  possibly  mean  **  cavalry  and  infantry,  as  the 
Chaldee  renders  it,  or  be  a  reference  to  wrestUng  (Greek, 


hvpoekelizein) ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  have  a  sacrificial 
ong^  ("ffood  and  bad  pieces  ).  It  is  hard  to  see 
what  St.  Jerome  means  by  his  j^^loss  "  Ua  ut  stupentes 
ffuramfemori  imponerent.*'  Literally  it  is,  ihigh  tmon 
hip,  or  leg  vpon  thigh  (LXX.,  Krfi/titiw  M  /uipdp).  May 
it  not  have  had  its  origin  in  some  such  fierce  custom  as 
that  known  to  the  Greeks  as  akroteriaemos,  or 
m4uchaliemo8,  in  which  the  extremities  of  a  corpse  were 
cut  off  and  placed  under  the  arm-pits?  (JBsch.  Cho. 
439 ;  Soph.  El.  445.)  Thus  in  Hesydiius  and  Suidaa 
masehaliamaia  means  "mutilated  limbs,"  and  also 
'*the  fiesh  of  tho  shoulders  laid  on  the  haunches  at 
sacrifices." 

With  a  great  slaughter.— It  is  not  said,  nor  is 
it  necessarily  implied  (any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
Shamgar),  that  Samson  was  absolutely  alone  in  these 
raids,  lliere  is  nothing  either  in  the  narrative  or  in 
the  ordinary  style  of  Hebrew  prose  which  makds  any 
such  p  inference  necessary,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any 
such  inference  drawn  in  many  similar  passages  (je.g., 
chap.  i.  20,  &c.). 

In  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam.— It  should  un- 
doubtedly be  in  a  ravine  (or  cave)  of  the  diff  BHam. 
For  instance,  in  verse  11  the  men  of  Judah  could  not 
go  doton  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  the  same  word  is 
rendered  "  cleft "  m  Isa.  Ivii.  5,  and  should  be  so  ren- 
dered for  "  top  "  in  Isa.  iii.  21  (LXX.,  "  in  a  hole  of 
the  rock,"  and  **  in  the  cave  of  Etam;"  Yulg.,  in  spe- 
lunca  petrae).  This  explains  the  expression  "  went 
down  in  this  verse,  and  "  brought  him  up"  in  verse  13. 
Such  cliff -caves  are  the  natural  refusg  of  oppressed 
peoples  (chap.  vi.  2 ;  I  Sam.  xiii.  6 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  13). 
These  caves,  like  the  cave  of  Adullam,  are  often  sup- 

Slied  with  water  by  natural  springs,  and  one  man  may 
d^end  them  against  a  multitude.  The  LXX.  (Cod.  A) 
add  the  words  "  by  the  torrent."  The  site  of  Etam 
is  uncertain;  but  it  is  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
Samson  only  enters  once,  or,  possibly  (chap.  xvi.  3), 
twice,  and  then  only  as  a  fugitive. 

(9)  Then  the  Philistmes  went  up. —  They 
"  went  up  "  in  hostile  array  against  the  hill-countrv  of 
Judea  to  take  vengeance  for  the  dreadful  injury  which 
Samson  had  inflicted  on  them. 

Spread  themselves  in  LehL— The  use  of  the 
name  before  the  incident  from  whichaplaceissaidto  have 
received  the  name  is  found  also  in  the  case  of  Kormah 
(Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  3).  It  was  called  in  full  Ramath- 
LehL  (See  on  verse  17.)  The  character  of  the  narra- 
tive suggests  the  question  whether  the  name  may  not 
have  existed  previously:  and  the  play  on  words  may  not 
have  been  adapted  by  Samson  to  the  incident.  For  the 
name  of  the  place  is  Lechi  (^),  and  "  a  jawbone  "  is 
Lehi  (T^).  Bhen,  "  tooth,"  is  the  name  of  an  isolated 
sharo  rock  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  therefore  ''jaw*'  would 
not  oe  an  unnatural  name  for  a  range  of  such  rocks. 
Josephus,  however,  says  that  before  Samson's  exploit 
the  pace  *'  had  no  name."  It  may  be  again  alluded  to 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  where  the  words  rendered  "  into  a 
troop  "  may  mean  "  to  Lehi,"  as  it  is  understood  by 
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to  ihs  Philietines, 


pitched  in  Judaih,  and  spread  themselves 
in  Lehi.  ^^^  And  the  men  of  Judah  said. 
Why  are  je  oome  np  against  us?  And 
they  answered.  To  bind  Samson  are  we 
come  np,  to  do  to  him  as  he  hath  done 
to  ns.  (^>  Then  three  thousand  men  of 
Judah  ^went  to  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam, 
and  said  to  Samson,  Knowest  thou  not 
that  the  FhihstLQes  are  rulers  over  us? 
what  M this  ^Aa^  thou  hast  done  unto  us? 
And  he  said  unto  them,  As  thej  did 
unto  me,  so  hare  I  done  unto  them. 
02)  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  are  come 
down  to  bind  thee,  that  we  may  deliyer 
thee  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 


1  HelktiMiitdoiro. 


lHebL,( 


SHe1»^  MoM. 


And  Samson  said  unto  them,  Swear  unto 
me,  that  ye  will  not  fall  upon  me  your- 
selves. (^)And  they  spake  unto  him, 
saying.  No ;  but  we  will  bind  thee  fiust, 
and  deliver  thee  into  their  hand:  but 
surely  we  will  not  kiU  thee.  And  they 
bound  him  with  two  new  cords,  and 
brought  him  up  from  the  rock. 

0^)  And  when  he  came  unto  Lehi,  the 
Philistines  shouted  against  him:  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lobd  came  mightily 
upon  him,  and  the  cords  that  were  upon 
his  arms  became  as  flax  that  was  burnt 
with  fire,  and  his  bands  ^loosed  from  off 
his  hands.  (^>  And  he  found  a  'new  jaw- 


Jomhns  (AM,  YiL  12,  §  4)  and  some  MSS.  of  the 
TiXX. 

(10)  Why  are  ye  oome  up  against  usP— 
Samson  was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  seems  to 
hare  been  living  in  contented  servitude. 

(U)  Went  to  the  top  of  the  rock  Etam.— Bather, 
weni  down  to  ihe  cave  of  the  roek  Etam.  They  would 
easilT  gun  information  as  to  Samson's  hiding-place. 

What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto  us  P 
— The  abject  condition  into  which  the  Lion  Tribe  had 
sunk  can  beet  be  estimated  by  this  reproa>eh  against  the 
national  hero,  and  still  more  by  their  baseness  in  be- 
traying him.  He  finds  no  sympathy.  There  are  no 
patriots  in  search  of  heroes.  What  might  not  this 
3,000  have  achieved  if  they  had  been  like  Gideon's  300  P 

(U9  Swear  unto  me,  that  ye  will  not  fUl  upon 
me  yourselves. — It  se^ms  as  if  Samson  were  par- 
leying with  them  from  some  point  of  vantage  which 
he  could  easily  have  defended  for  a  time. 

0^  Brougnt  him  up  firom.  the  rock.— Again  the 
details  are  uncertain.  Was  Samson's  cave  down  the 
steep  mde  of  a  difl  F  Such  caves  are  common  in  Pales- 
tine, and  such  a  situation  would  explain  these  expres- 
sions. (See  Josephus,  AiUt,  xiv.  15,  §  5,  where  he  says 
that  the  brigands'  caves  were  inaccessible  against  a  few 
deCenders,  either  from  below  or  from  above,  and  that 
Herod  could  only  attack  the  robbers  by  letting  down 
soldiers  in  chests  from  the  top  of  the  precipices.) 

O*)  Shouted  against  him.— Rather,  cheered  as 
Oiey  came  to  meet  him  (LXX.,  iihA\a4w  cts  iardi>Tnaty 
tirov;  Yulg.,  cum  voc^erantes  occwrrissent  ei).  The 
verb  heerioo  is  an  onomatopGeia,  like  our  "hurrah."  This 
was  not  a  war  cry,  as  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  but  a  shout  of 
joy. 

The  oords  that>  were  upon  his  arms  became 
as  flax. — ^It  seems  clear  that  the  poetical  colour  and 
rhythmic  structure  of  the  narrative  are  influenced  by 
some  poem  which  described  the  deeds  of  Samson. 

That  was  burnt  with  fire.— In  both  the  LXX. 
and  the  Yulg.  we  find  the  metaphor,  "  fiax  when  it  has 
emeU  the  fiie." 

His  bands  loosed.— Literallv,  melted,  or  flowed 
offy  a  highly  poetic  expression.  A  legend  of  Hercules 
in  Eg^rpt,  who  suddenly  burst  his  bonds  and  slew  the 
Egjrptians  who  were  leading  him  to  sacrifice,  may 
poesiDly  have  been  coloured  W  this  event  in  the  life  of 
Samson.    (See  Bawlinson's  tierodotus,  ii.,  p.  70.) 

(15)  A  new  jawbone.— Literally,  a  moist  jawbone 
— i.e.,  the  jawbone  of  an  animal  recently  dead,  and 
before  the  bone  had  become  brittle.    In  this  instance. 


at  any  rate,  Samson  might  feel  himself  absolved  from 
tiie  rule  of  ceremonial  cleanness,  which  forbad  him  as  a 
Nazarite  to  touch  carcases.  A  jawbone  is  a  mighty 
magic  weapon  in  one  of  the  Polynesian  legends  (Grey, 
Potyn.  Mythology,  p.  35),  but  that  throws  no  light  on 
this  narrative. 

Slew  a  thousand  men.— The  verb  is  rather 
smote  than  '*  slew,"  and  the  expression  (whether  due 
to  poetry  or  not)  is  to  be  taken  generally,  like  '*  Saul 
has  dain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands." 
If  (jfoliath  was  able  single-handed  to  strike  terror  into 
the  whole  army  of  Israel,  Samson  with  his  long  locks 
and  colossal  strength  would  be  still  more  likely  to  strike 
a  terror  into  the  Philistines,  and  all  the  more  because  a 
supernatural  awe  was  doubtless  attached  by  this  time 
to  his  name  and  person.  The  very  fact  tliat,  though 
armed  only  with  this  wretched  weapon  of  offence,  he 
yet  dared  to  rash  upon  the  Philistines  would  make 
them  fly  in  wilder  pamc  (Josh,  xxiii.  10).  '*  One  man  of 
vou  shall  chase  a  thousand ;  for  the  Lord  your  (xod  He 
it  is  that  fighteth  for  you,  as  He  hath  promised  you." 
(Gomp.  Lev.  xxvi. ;  Deut.  xxxii.  30.)  So  we  read  that  one 
of  David's  heroes  slew  three  hundred  men  (1  Chron. 
xi.  11 ;  oomp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8).  The  Philistines,  dull 
and  superstitious,  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to 
these  panics  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4—18).  Bishop  Patrick 
quotes  a  striking  parallel  from  a  song  on  the  Emperor 
Aurelian. 

(16)  And  Samson  said.  With  the  jawbone  of 
an  ass. — Here  we  once  more  find  ourselves  in  very 
primitive  regions  of  poetry  and  paronomasia.  Samson's 
exultation  over  his  extniordinary  achievement  finds 
vent  in  a  sort  of  punning  couplet,  which  turns  entirely 
on  the  identity  of  sound  between  chamor,  a  heap, 
and  ehamor,  an  ass,  and  the  play  of  msanirig  between 
al^h,  a  thousand,  and  iUeph,  an  ox.  In  tlie  Hebrew 
the  couplet  runs  :-* 

"  Bl-lechi  Jui-chamor  ehamor  chamorathaim, 
Bi-lechi  fuKhamor  hicceythl  eUph  eesh." 

LiteraUy,  with  some  attempt,  however  clumsy,  to  keep 
up  the  play  of  words, 

*'  With  Jaw  of  the  ass,  a  (m)a8a  two  (m)a8aea^ 
With  Jaw  of  the  asa  I  smote  an  ox4oad  cf  men.** 

Theverraons  are,  of  course,  unable  to  preserve  these  rough 
paronomasias,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  age.  It 
would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  infer  that  they  show  any 
levity  of  spirit  in  Samson.  On  the  contrary,  such  pecu- 
liflffities ofexpression often  arise  out  of  deep  emotion. 
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the  Jawbone  of  an  Au^ 


bone  of  an  ass,  and  put  forth  his  hand, 
and  took  it,  and  slew  a  thousand  men 
therewith.     ^^  And  Samson  said, 

With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  ^  heaps 
upon  heaps,  with  the  jaw  of  an  ass  hare 
I  slain  a  thousand  men. 

(^7)  ^jiQ^  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking,  that  he  cast 
away  the  jawbone  out  of  his  hand,  and 
called  that  place  ^Bamath-lehi. 

M  And  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  called 
on  the  Lord,  and  said,  Thou  hast  given 
this  great  deliy^:unce  into  the  hand  of 
th^  servant:  and  now  shall  I  die  for 
thirst,  and  &11  into  the  hand  of  the  un- 


|l  Heb.,  a»  k«ap. 


9  TtaJit  is.  Th/t  U/t- 
ing  vp  of  the  jaw 
5<m«.  or,  easting 
away  of  the  jaw- 
bone. 


Z  Or,  LekL 


i  Tb»t  Ifi,  The  imU 
o/himthatcaUedt 
oTt  cried. 


B.C 

dr.  IUOl 


6  Hcb.,  a  leonum 
an  harlot. 


circumcised  9  ^^  But  Grod  clave  an  hol- 
low place  that  was  in  'the  jaw,  and  there 
came  water  thereout ;  and  when  he  had 
drunk,  his  spirit  came  again,  and  he  re- 
vived: wherefore  he  called  the  name 
thereof  ^En-hakkore,  which  is  in  Lehi 
unto  this  day. 

(^)  And  he  judged  Israel  in  the  days 
of  the  Philistines  twenty  years. 

XVI. 

<^>Th6n  went  Samson  to  Gaza,  and 
saw  there  ^an  harlot,  and  went  in  unto 
her.  (^  And  it  was  told  the  Gkkzites,  say- 
ing, Samson  is  come  hither.    And  they 


When  John  of  Qaant  beg^ins   his   dying  speech  to 
Richard  11.  with — 


*'  Old  Gaunt,  indeed  !  and  gaunt  in  being  old,'*  &o., 
the  king  asks : — 

"  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  t" 

and  the  dying  prince  makes  the  striking  answer  :— 

**No;  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  henelf." 

I  have  fully  examined  the  whole  subject  in  Chapters 
on  Language,  pp.  227 — 238.  These  sallies  of  plAy- 
f nl  fancy  tendea  no  less  than  the  flashes  of  military 
prowess  to  prepare  the  nation  for  better  times  by 
keeping  up  their  buoyant  mood.  "  The  nation  felt  un- 
subdued in  mind  and  body,  while  its  sons  could  flow  out 
in  such  health  and  Tivacify ; "  and  thus  Samson  began  to 
deliver  them,  though  his  actual  deeds  were  casual — "a 
sort  of  teasing,  reiterated  mark  of  mortifying  hu- 
miliation "  (Ewald). 

(17)  Bamath-lehL— The  marginal  rendering.  "  the 
lifting  up  of  the  jawbone  "  is  found  in  the  TjAX.  and 
Yulg.,  and  derives  Bamath  from  the  verb  rum,  "  to  be 
high."  The  more  natural  explanation  is,  '*  the  hiU  of 
Lehi."  The  other  marginal  rendering,  "the  casting 
away  of  the  jawbone,"  derives  Bamath  from  the  verb  . 
ramah,  "he  cast."  This  would  require  the  form 
Semath* 

(18)  He  was  sore  athirst.— It  was  in  the  heat  of 
harvest  time,  and  he  had  pursued  the  Philistines  till  he 
was  exhausted. 

Into  the  hancL— Rather,  by  the  hand. 

(19)  Clave  an  hollow  plaoe  that  was  in  the 
jaw. —  Bather,  <Ae  (fountain  called  the)  " socket f^* 
which  is  in  Lehi,  The  notion  that  God  made  a 
miraculous  fountain  in  one  of  the  tooth-sockets  of  the 
jawbone  of  the  ass  is  one  of  the  childish  misinterpreta- 
tions with  whidi  Scripture  ex^esis  is  constantly  defaced. 
Lehi  is  here  the  name  of  the  place,  and  if  the  fountain 
is  said  to  have  sprung  up  in  Hammaktesh,  *'  the  tooth- 
socket"  (Yulg.,  molarem),  that  is  only  due  to  the  play 
on  words  which  characterises  the  narrative.  When  the 
cliff  had  got  the  name  of  "  Jawbone,"  the  spring  would 
naturally  be  called  a  *'  tooth-socket."  The  word  maktesh 
properljT  means  "a  mortar"  (Greek,  hohniskos;  Lat., 
mortariolum)  (Prov.  xxvii.  22),  and  this  name  was 
transferred  to  the  sockets  of  teeth.     We  find  another 

5 lace  with  the  same  name  in  Zeph.  i.  11.     Milton  un- 
erstood  the  passage  rightly : — 

"  Ctod,  who  caosed  a  f oantain  at  thv  prayer 
J^rom  the  dry  ground  to  spring  thy  thirst  to  allay." 
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For  similar  instances  in  the  BiUe,  see  Gen.  xxi.  19 
(Hagar) ;  Exod.  xvii.  6  (the  smitten  rock) ;  Is.  xH.  17, 
18  ("  When  the  p<K>r  and  needy  seek  water,  and 
there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I  the 
Lord  wiU  hear  them.  I  will  open  rivers  in  high  plaoes, 
and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys  .  .  .  I  will 
make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land 
springs  of  water").  Josephus  savs  that  God  caused  to 
spring  up  for  Samson  **  a  plentiful  fountain  of  sweet 
water  at  a  certain  rock." 

He  called  the  name  thereof.— Bather,  (Ae  name 
thereof  was  caUed. 

Bn-hakkore.— 2%e  Spring  of  the  Crier.  These 
names  have  vanished,  but  perhaps  traces  of  them  may  stiU 
be  discovered  "  i|i  the  abundant  springs  and  numerous 
eminences  of  the  district  round  Urtas,  the  place  from 
which  Solomon's  pleasure-gardens  and  the  l%mple  and 
Bethlehem  were  supplied  with  water. 

(20)  And  he  judged  lBrael.--Probably,  as  Jeph- 
thah  had  done,  with  the  sort  of  vaffue  prerogatives  of  a 
military  hero.  Wh^  the  verse  is  ibund  here,  as  though 
to  dose  the  narrative  (comp.  chap.  xil.  7,  Ac.),  and  is 
again  repeated  in  chap.  xvi.  31,  we  cannot  say.  The 
next  chapter  belongs  mainly  to  Samson's  fall  and  hu- 
nuliation.  These  twenty  years  probabfy  fell  within 
the  contemporary  judgeship  of  Eh. 


XVI. 

1 — 3.  Samson's  escape  from  Gaza.  4,  5.  Delilah, 
bribed  by  the  PhiUstine  lords,  endeavours  to  entrap 
him.  6---14.  He  thrice  deceives  her.  15—21.  At  last 
he  revealB  to  her  the  secret  of  his  strength,  is  seized, 
blinded,  and  forced  to  spind  for  the  Philistines.  22 — 31. 
His  fatal  revenge,  deaui,  and  burial 

a)  Then  went  Samson  to  Gkoa.— Bather,  And 
Bamson,  d^.  The  narrative  is  brief  and  detached, 
(raza  is  near  the  sea,  and  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Philistines,  in  the  very  heart  of  their  country.  It  is 
useless  to  inquire  how  Samson  could  venture  there  in 
safety,  or  whether  he  went  in  disguise,  or  what  was  his 
object  in  going  there ;  to  such  sioe-questions  the  narra- 
tive  gives  us  no  reply. 

W  And  it  was  told. — Our  version  rightly  supplies 
these  words.  They  are  found  in  all  the  versions,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  vayyuggar  (Gen. 
xxii.  20)  has  in  this  case  accidentally  dropped  out  of 
the  text. 

They  compassed  him  in.— They  anparently  did 
not  know  in  what  house  he  was.    The  word  might  mean 
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compassed  him  in,  and  laid  wait  for  him 
all  night  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were 
^  qniet  all  the  night,  saying.  In  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  is  day,  we  shall  Idll  him. 
<'>  And  Samson  lay  tiU  midnight,  and 
arose  at  midnight,  and  took  the  doors  of 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  two  posts, 
and  went  away  with  them,  ^bar  and  all, 
and  put  th&m,  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  an  hill 
that  is  before  Hebron. 
W  And  it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that 


1  Hcb.,  M$ni, 


S  Heb^    vUh  the 
bar. 


S  Or,  bif  the  brook. 


,4  Or,  humble. 


he  loved  a  woman  *in  the  valley  of  Sorek, 
whose  name  was  Delilah.  <^>  And  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  came  up  unto 
her,  and  said  unto  her.  Entice  hun,  and 
see  wherein  his  great  strength  lieth,  and 
by  what  means  we  may  prevail  against 
him,  that  we  may  bind  him  to  ^afflict 
him  :  and  we  will  give  thee  every  one  of 
us  eleven  hundred  pieces  of  silver. 

<^  And  DeUlah  said  to  Samson,  Tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,  wherein  thy  great 
strength    lieth,    and    wherewitn    thou 


*'  they  went  round  the  city  "  (Fs.  lix.  7),  i.e,,  to  look  for 
him. 

Were  quiet— «.e.,  they  made  no  attack.  Thinking 
that  they  had  secured  him,  they  seem  to  have  retired  to 
rest.    (Oomp.  Acts  ix.  23,  24.) 

(S)  Aroee  at  midnight.— Apparently  —  but  here 
aeain  the  narrative  omits  all  details — ^he  had  been  told 
of  the  plot,  and  found  the  gates  unguarded ;  unless  we 
are  to  suppose  that  he  slew  the  gpiaras,  without  awaking 
the  city. 

To(>k.— Rather,  grasped  or  seized. 

The  two  poBte— 1.6.,  the  side-posts. 

Went  away  with  them,  bar  and  all.— Bather, 
tore  ihem  up,  wUh  the  bar ;  the  bar  was  the  bar  whicli 
fastened  the  two  valves  together.  Gbza,  as  we  see  from 
the  site  of  its  walls,  had  several  gates.  The  site  of  the 
gate  traditionallv  pointed  out  is  on  the  south-east.  It 
may  have  been  tne  smaller  gate,  by  the  side  of  the  main 
gate,  which  he  thus  tore  up.  ia  Mohammedan  legend 
All  uses  the  snite  of  Ghaioar  as  a  shield,  which  may  be 
a  sort  of  confused  echo  and  parallel  of  this  event  (Po- 
cocke,  Rist,  Arab.,  p.  10). 

That  is  before  Hebron.— It  is  not  implied  that 
Samson  walked  with  the  gates  and  bars  on  his  shoulders 
nine  miles  to  Hebron ;  but  probablv  (as  the  local  tradi- 
tion says)  to  £1  Montar,  a  hill  m  tiie  direction  of 
Hebron,  from  which  the  hills  of  Hebron  are  visible. 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History  (vii.  19),  adduces  many 
instances  of  colossal  strength,  but  in  tms  narrative  it  is 
distinctly  implied  that  the  strens^h  of  Samson  was  a 
snpematural  gift,  arising  from  his  dedication  to  Gk>d. 
The  carryinfj^  away  the  gate  of  his  enemies  would  be 
understood  m  the  East  as  a  very  peculiar  insult. 
"When  Almansor  took  CompoeteUa,  he  made  the 
Christians  carry  the  gates  of  St.  James's  Church  on 
their  shoulders  to  Cordova  in  si^  of  his  victory" 
(Ferraras,  Oesch.  von  Spanier,  iii.  145,  quoted  by 
Cassel). 

W  He  loved  a  woman.— Delilah  was  not,  as 
Milton  represents,  his  wife.  Josephus  (Antt.  v.  8,  §  11) 
sam  that  she  was  one  who  plaved  the  harlot  among  the 
Philistines,  and  the  fathers  all  speak  at  her  in  similar 
terms.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear — as  is  generally  assumed 
— that  she  was  a  Philistine. 

In  the  valley  of  Sorek.— The  English  Version  here 
follows  the  YuJ^te,  but  the  word  for  valley  is  nachal, 
and  the  words  mav  mean  (as  the  LXX.  take  them) "  on 
the  brook  of  Sores."  Sorek  was  not  in  the  Philistine 
district,  but  was  near  Samson's  native  town  of  Zorah 
(chap.  ziii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
*'  choice  vines"  that  grew  there  (G^n.  zliz.  11 ;  Isa.  v. 
2 ;  Jer.  ii.  21,  Hebr,). 

Delilah.— The  « tender"  or  ''delicate."  Ewald 
thinks  it  means  ''the  traitress,"  referring  to  Jowm, 


Asiat.,  ii.  389.    The  Rabbis  refer  it  to  the  root  dalddt^ 
"  to  debiUtate." 

(5)  The  lords  of  the  Philistines.  —  The  five 
"  satraps."  (See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  3.)  If  she  were  what 
Josephus  asserts,  the  Philistines  might  both  |[et  access 
to  her,  and  tempt  the  cunidity  of  an  unprincipled  and 
degraded  mind.  Had  she  been  of  their  own  race,  threats 
would  probably  hare  been  even  more  effectual  with  her 
than  with  the  lady  of  Timnath  (chap.  xiii.  15).  The 
LXX.  here  begin  to  call  the  Philistines  aUophuloi,  ox 
"  aliens." 

Entice  him.— See  Prov.  ii.  16, 18, 19. 

Wherein  his  great  strength  lieth.— Bather, 
wherein  his  strength  is  great.  They  attributed  his 
strength  to  some  amulet  wnich  might  oe  removed. 

Meven  hundred  pieces  of  silver.— That  is, 
"  eleven  hundred  silver  shekels."  The  same  sum  recurs 
in  chap.  xvii.  2  as  the  amount  laid  bv  for  the  construc- 
tion of  teraphim  by  the  mother  of  Micah.  If  the  five 
lords  each  gave  1,100  shekels,  the  amount  would  be 
nearly  two  talents  of  silver  (Exod.  zzxviii.  25,  26) — a 
most  enormous  bribe  for  that  sjte,  and  especially  to  such 
a  woman  as  Delilah.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  almost 
conclusive  proof  that  Milton  is  mistaken  in  making  her 
a  Philistine. 

(6)  And  wherewith  thou  mightest  be  bound. 
— The  narrative,  if  taken  as  a  full  account  of  all  that 
took  place,  would  leave  in  the  mind  an  impression  of 
almo^  incredible  f atuitv  on  the  put  of  Samson.  The 
general  lesson  is  that  oi  1  Esdras  iv.  26 :  "  Many  have 
gone  out  of  their  wits  for  women,  and  have  become 
slaves  on  account  of  them;  many  have  perished  and 
erred  and  sinned  by  reason  of  women."  (Comp.  Prov. 
vii.  26.)  Eastern  legends  constantly  show  how  wom^i 
have  deceived  even  prophets.  But  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  sacred  historian  should  linger  over  the  details 
of  scenes  so  unworthv.  If  Delilah  spoke  thus  plainly 
at  once,  we  can  only  imagine  that  she  was  professmf  to 
treat  the  whole  matter  as  a  jest.  Josephus  says :  "  When 
Samson  was  drinking,  or  at  other  moments,  expressing 
admiration  of  his  deeds,  she  kept  scheming  how  to 
ascertain  in  what  way  he  was  so  pre-eminent  in  valour." 
An  illustration  may  be  found  in  1  Esdras  iv.  29 :  "I 
saw  Apame  takin«^  the  crown  from  the  king's  head 
and  setting  it  on  her  own  head ;  she  also  struck  the 
king  with  her  left  hand,  and  yet  for  all  that  the 
king  gaped  and  gazed  upon  her  ¥rith  open  month. 
If  she  laughed  upon  him,  he  laughed;  if  she  took 
displeasure  at  him,  he  flattered  her,  that  she  may 
be  reconciled  to  him."  The  genius  of  a  great  poet 
has  depicted  such  wiles  in  the  idyll  of  Merlin  and  v  ivi- 
enne,  and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  such  wOes  were 
put  forth  in  this  instance  that  we  can  retain  credit  for 
even  the  most  ordinary  sense  on  the  part  of  the  Danite 
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miglitest  be  bound  to  afflict  thee. 
^^>  And  Samson  said  nnto  her,  I£  they 
bind  me  with  seven  ^^green  withs  that 
were  never  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak, 
and  be  as  ^another  man.  (^)  Then  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines  brought  up  to 
her  seven  green  withs  which  had  not 
been  dried,  and  she  bound  him  with 
them.  W  Now  there  were  men  lyinff  in 
wait,  abiding  with  her  in  the  chamber. 
And  she  said  unto  him,  The  Philistines 
be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he  brake 
the  withs,  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken 
when  it  ^toucheth  the  fire.  So  his 
strength  was  not  known. 

ao)  ^^xid  Delilah  said  unto  Samson,  Be- 
hold, thou  hast  mocked  me,  and  told  me 
lies :  now  tell  me,  I  praj  thee,  where- 
with thou  mightest  be  bound.  (^^)  And 
he  said  unto  her,  K  they  bind  me  fast 
with  new  ropes  ^that  never  were  occu- 


1  Or.'iMw  ecrds. 


SHeb^MoM. 


S  Heb.,oiMi 


4  HetK^fnMOclfc. 


6  Heb.p  %ckerewith 
work  hath  not 
bwndcme. 


pied,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  aad  be  as 
another  man.  <^)  Delilah  therefore  took 
new  ropes,  and  bound  him  therewith,  and 
said  unto  him.  The  Philistines  be  upon 
thee,  Samson.  And  tii^ere  were  Hers  in 
wait  abiding  in  the  chamber.  And  he 
brake  them  from  off  his  arms  like  tu 
thread. 

(13)  And  Delilah  said  unto  Samson, 
Hitherto  thou  hast  mocked  me,  and  told 
me  lies :  tell  me  wherewith  thou  mightest^ 
be  bound.  And  he  said  unto  her,  K  thou 
weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my  head  with, 
the  web.  ^^>  And  she  fastened  it  with. 
the  pin,  and  said  unto  him.  The  Philis- 
tines be  upon  thee,  Samson.  And  he 
awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  went  away 
with  the  pin  of  the  beam,  and  with  the 
web. 

(^)  And  she  said  unto  him,  How  canst 
thou  say,  I  love  thee,  when  thine  heart 


hero.  But  his  fault  was  not  stupidity — ^it  was  sensual 
infatuation;  and  in  the  rain  and  sname  which  this 
sensual  weakness  brought  upon  him,  and  the  way  in 
which,  step  by  step,  it  led  him  to  foifeit  the  great  g^t 
of  Grod,  lies  the  chief  moral  of  the  story.  We  find  the 
same  lesson  in  the  legend  of  Hercules  and  Omphale; 
and  even  if  this  legend  was  not  influenced  by  the  story 
of  Samson's  life,  vet  there  is  a  general  analogy  between 
the  character  oi  the  Greek  and  the  Je¥nsh  hero. 
Samson  was  no  Solomon,  and  yet  the  heart  of  even 
Solomon— 


«« 


•  Uiough  large, 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  feD." 

(7)  Green  withs. — ^The  meaning  of  the  words  is 
imcertain.  Probably  the  LXX.  and  the  Yulg.  are 
light  in  taking  them  to  mean  moist,  i^,,  fresh  sinews 


s.  xi.  2)  {JjSlK.,  Neurais  hugrais;  Yulg.,  Nerviceis 
fwaibus  neodwm  siccis  et  adhuc  humentUms),  Josephus 
says  "vine  shoots,"  but  fresh  vine  shoots  would  be 
ridiculously  inadequate.  The  number  seven  is  used  as 
the  sacred  number  implying  perf  ectness ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  signs  that  even  thus  early  Samson  is  playing 
about  on  the  confines  of  his  secret. 

As  another  man. — Literally,  as  one  man,  i.e,,  as 
an  ordinary  man. 

(0)  Men  lying  in  wait.— Literally,  and  the  spy 
satin  the  room  for  her,  i.e.,  to  help  her.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  more  than  one  spy,  who  could  be 
easily  concealed.  It  is  implied  that  sne  bound  Samson 
while  he  slept,  as  in  verse  19. 

When  it  tonoheth  the  fire.— Literally,  when  it 
smeUeth  the  fire,  (See  Note  on  chi^.  xv.  14.)  So  in  Job 
xiv.  9:  "  through  the  scent  of  water  it  wiQ  bud."  Of 
course  the  writer  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  spy  or 
spies  did  not  appear,  seeing  that  the  plan  had  failed. 

(10)  Kow  teu  me,  I  pray  thee.— Delilah  would, 
of  course,  tell  Samson  that  the  scene  had  been  merely 
a  playful  jest,  and  that  she  had  said  "  FhiHstinee  upon 
thee,  Samson ! "  only  to  be  delighted  with  one  fresh 
exhibition  of  his  great  strexu^h,  if  he  really  had  not 
revealed  the  secret.  She  would  represent  her  desire  to 
know  as  due  only  to  loving  curiosity. 


» 
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(11)  New  ropes.— As  in  chap.  xv.  13. 
That  never  were  occupied.—"  Occupied  "  is  an 
old  word  for  "  used."    (See  Exod.  xxxviii.  24,  "^  All  tiie 

fold  that  was  occupied  for  the  work ; "  Luke  xix.  13 ; 
[eb.  xiii  9;  "Like  a  new  bright  silver  dish  never 
occupied  " — ^Ascham,  Schoolmaster.)  Here,  a^ain,  Sam  - 
son  distantly  touches  on  the  consecration  which  is  the 
secret  of  his  strength. 

(IS)  If  thou  weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my 
head  with  the  web. — The  illustrious  and  "sunny 
locks  of  the  Nazarite"  did  not,  as  Milton  inuunnes, 
"  lie  waving  and  curling  about  his  god-like  shoulaers," 
but  were  plaited  into  seven  locks.  The  word  for ' '  locks  ** 
— machetmhothr-^ooomTB  here  only.  The  LXX.  render 
it  "  curls  ^  {hostrvchous)  and  seirtu,  which  appears  to 
mean  "  plaits,"  like  the  Greek  plokamous.  The  word 
for  "web"  is  a  technical  word,  and  perhaps  means 
warp.  The  LXX.  and  the  Yulg.  add, "  and  oriye  them 
with  the  peg  into  the  wall,"  ^mich  is  implied  in  the 
next  verse.  With  almost  incredible  leyity  and  folly, 
Samson  here  ^oes  to  the  very  verge  of  the  true  secret, 
and  suffers  his  sacred  hair  to  be  woven  in  a  harlot's 
loom.  {TerUo  de  mysterio  deprompsit  jam  lapsuro 
propior,    St.  Ambrose.) 

W  She  fastened  it  with  the  pin.— Unless  the 
additions  of  the  Yulg.  and  the  LXX.  to  the  last  Terse 
were  in  the  original  text,  she  had  not  been  told  by 
Samson  to  do  this,  but  did  it  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure.  The  yersions  add  that  she  drove  the  pin  "  into 
the  wall "  (LXX.)  or  "  into  the  ground  "  (Yulg.). 

Went  away  with.— Bather,  tore  up,  as  in  verse  3. 

With  the  pin  of  the  beam,  and  with  the  web. 
—The  words  are  technical,  but  the  "pin"  or  "plu^" 
seems  to  be  the  wooden  peg  with  which  the  web  was 
fastened  down ;  and  the  "  b^un  "  was  certamly  not  the 
"  weaver's  beam  "  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  but  apparently  "the 
comb."  The  loom  was  doubtless  one  of  a  simple  kind 
in  ordinary  domestic  use  (like  that  described  in  Living- 
stone's  Travels),  and  Samson,  startled  from  sleep,  tore 
away  his  locks  with  the  pluff  which  fastened  them 
down  and  the  warp  into  which  they  were  woven. 

(^  How  oanst  thou  say,  I  love  thee  •  •  .P — 
Samson  had  undergone  aU  l^ese  wiles  before,  and 


Ht  Meveala  it. 
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is  not  with  me?  thou  hast  mocked  me 
these  three  times,  and  hast  not  told  me 
wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth.  (^^)And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  she  pressed  him 
daily  with  her  words,  and  urged  him,  so 
that  his  soul  was  ^vexed  unto  death; 
(^^>  that  he  told  her  all  his  heart,  and 
said  unto  her,  There  hath  not  come  a 
razor  upon  mine  head;  for  I  have  been 
a  Nazarite  unto  Grod  from  my  mother's 
womb :  if  I  be  shaven,  then  my  streng^ 
wHl  go  from  me,  and  I  shall  become 
weak,  and  be  like  any  other  man. 

<^And  whenDelilah  saw  that  hehad  told 
her  all  his  heart,  she  sent  and  called  for 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  saying.  Come 
up  this  once,  for  he  hath  shewed  me  all 
his  heart.  Then  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines came  up  unto  her,  and  brought 
money  iu  their  hand.    <^^  And  she  made 


1  Heb.,  fJiortened. 


2  HeU,  hoftd  out. 


8  Or,  at  when  he 
wtutkaven. 


him  sleep  upon  her  knees;  and  she  called 
for  a  man,  and  she  caused  him  to  shave 
off  the  seven  locks  of  his  head ;  and  she 
began  to  afflict  him,  and  his  strength 
went  fr^m  him.  <^>  And  she  said.  The 
Philistines  he  upon  thee,  Samson.  And 
he  awoke  out  of  his  sleep,  and  said,  I 
will  go  out  as  at  other  times  before,  and 
shake  myself.  And  he  wist  not  that  the 
Lord  was  departed  from  him.  (^^)  But 
the  Philistines  took  him,  and  ^put  out 
his  eyes,  and  brought  him  down  to  Graza, 
and  bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass ; 
and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison  house. 
^^>  Howbeit  tike  hair  of  his  head  began 
to  grow  again  'after  he  was  shaven. 

(28)  Then  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
gathered  them  together  for  to  offer  a 
great  sacrifice  unto  Dagon  their  god, 
and  to  rejoice :  for  they  said.  Our  god 


experienced  their  hoUowness  (chap.  xiv.  16),  yet  he  had 
not  leamt  wisdom. 

(IS)  His  soul  was  vexed.— He  at  hust  reyeals 
the  eeeret,  because  he  is  wearied — literally,  hia  aoul  is 
dkortenedr—to  death.  (Gomp.  Nnm.  xzi.  4,  5.)  Even 
Uie  dangeroos  use  which  Delilah  had  made  of  his  last 
revelation  did  not  rouse  his  mind  from  its  besotted 
stupefaction. 

**  SwoDen  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  faUadons  lookB,  venereal  trains. 
Softened  with  jdeasore  and  Yoluptuous  Ufe, 
At  length  to  lay  my  head  and  hallowed  pledge 
Of  all  my  strength  in  the  lasciyioiis  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concnfaine."— Milton,  Sams,  Agon. 

If  he  thrice  proved  his  vast  stren^h,  he  also  thrice 
proved  his  immense  folly.  To  use  his  strength  in  the 
mere  saving  of  his  own  life  was  to  squander  it,  and  now, 
"  as  if  possessed  by  insanity,  he  madly  trifles  with  the 
key  of  his  secret.  He  risks  even  the  tampering  with 
his  hair.  From  this  there  is  but  one  step  to  the  final 
catastrophe  "  (Ewald). 

(18)  Saw  that  he  had  told  her  all  his  heart — 
She  oould  not  mistake  the  accent  of  truthfulness,  nor 
was  Samson  so  far  goneas  to  be  able  to  reveal  the  great 
secret  without  some  sense  of  awe  and  shame. 

Money.— Bather,  ths  silver  (verse  5). 

(19)  Made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees.— As  his 
locks  could  hardly  be  shaved  off  without  awaking  him 
from  any  ordinary  sleep,  the  expression  looks  as  if  she  had 
administered  some  **  curowsy  syrup,"  like  mandragora. 

She  called  for  a  man.— F*robably  the  concealed 
spy  (verse  9).  "  Laying  down  his  head  amonjB^t  the 
strumpet  flatteries  .  .  .  while  he  sleeps  ana  thinks 
no  hann,  they,  wickedly  shaving  off  all  those  bright  and 
w^hty  tresses  .  .  .  which  were  his  ornament  and  his 
strength,  deliver  him  over  .  .  .  *'  (Milton,  Bectson  of 
Ckureh  OovenMnen£).  Whether  the  pagan  l^ends  of 
the  lock  of  Nisus  or  Pterolaus  were  distant  echoes  of 
this  incident  we  cannot  say.  But  the  hair  of  Samson 
was  no  magical  amulet.  It  was  only  a  sign  of  dedication 
to  God.  While  he  kept  his  vow  the  strensrth  remained ; 
it  only  departed  when  the  vow  was  shamefully  broken. 

She  be^gan  to  afflict  him.— Rather,  to  kwmble 
him  (chap.  zix.  24).    We  cannot  tell  the  exact  meaning 


of  the  clause,  since  it  is  only  in  the  next  verse  that 
Samson  is  said  to  awake.    (Comp.  Prov.  viL  26.) 

(20)  And  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  de 
parted  firom  him. — ^A  deeply  tragic  dause.  Men 
do  not  know  how  much  they  are  changed  **  when  the 
Lord  departs  from  them  "  until  they  feel  the  effects  of 
that  departure  in  utter  shame  and  weakness.  (Gomp. 
Num.  xiv.  43 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  14.)  Samson  was  under  a  vow, 
but  was,  alas !  too  weak  to  resist  the  current  which  ran 
counter  to  his  vow,  particularly  when  he  had  come  to 
rely  on  the  mere  external  sign  of  it.  For  his  stren^h 
was  in  no  sense  in  his  hair,  out  only  in  the  dedication 
to  Ood  of  which  it  was  the  symbol. 

(81)  Put  out  his  eyes.— The  margin,  "  bored  out," 
is  more  correct.  The  Arabic  version  has  the  curious 
gloss  that  they  burnt  out  his  eyes  with  the  red-hot  style 
with  which  stibium  (see  Job  xlii.  14)  is  applied  to  tke 
eves.  To  blind  a  man  was  the  most  effectual  humilia- 
tion (2  Kings  XXV.  7).  The  story  of  Evenius,  a  priest 
of  the  sun-god,  who  is  blinded  by  the  people  of 
ApoUonia,  who  thereby  incur  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
seems  to  move  in  a  sinular  circle  of  ideas  to  this. 

Fetters  of  brass.— Literally,  two  brasses — t.e., 
pairs  of  brazen  fetters  (nechushtarim). 

He  did  grind  in  the  prison  house.— This  was 
the  degrading  work  of  slaves  and  females  (Exod.  xi.  5 ; 
Isa.  xlvii.  2).  Groiius  in  a  curious  note  says  that  slaves 
thus  employed  were  blinded  by  the  Scythians  to  save 
them  from  giddiness  (see  Herod,  iv.  2).  The  end  of 
Samson  was  mournful ;  *'  his  whole  powerful  life  was 
only  like  a  light,  blazing  up  brightly  at  moments,  and 
shining  afar,  but  often  dimmed,  and  utterly  extinguished 
before  its  time  "  (Ewald). 

(23)  Unto  Dagon  their  god.— Gomp.  1  Sam.  v. 
1,  2;  1  Chron.  x.  10.    This  was  the 


*'  Sea-monster :— upward  man. 
And  downward  nsh.'* 


In  1  Sam.  v.  4  we  have  an  allusion  to  his  stump  or  fish- 

§art.  Dag  means  *'  fish,"  and  the  same  root  is  found  in 
^agus,  A  goddess  of  similar  form  and  attributea  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Atargatis  or  Derceto 
(2  IdDMsc.  xii.  26).  How  widely  the  worship  was  spread 
we  see  from  the  commonness  of  the  name  Beth-oagon 
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Samson's  Final  Vengeance 


JUDGES,  XVI. 


on  the  PhiUstines. 


hath  delivered  Samson  our  enemy  into 
our  hand.  <**>  And  when  the  people  saw 
him,  they  praised  their  god:  for  they 
said,  Oar  god  hath  delivered  into  our 
hands  our  enemy,  and  the  destroyer  of 
our  country,  ^  which  slew  many  of  us. 
<*^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  their 
hearts  were  merry,  that  they  said.  Call 
for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport. 
And  they  called  for  Samson  out  of  the 
prison  house ;  and  he  made  ^them  sport : 
and  they  set  In'm  between  the  pillars. 
W  And  Samson  said  unto  the  lad  that 
held  him  by  the  hand,  Suffer  me  that  I 
may  feel  the  pillars  whereupon  the  house 
standeth,  that  I  may  lean  upon  them. 
<^)  Now  the  house  was  full  of  men  and 
women ;  and  all  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines were  there;  and  there  were  upon 
the  roor  about  three  thousand  men  and 
women,  that  beheld  while  Samson  made 
sport.     <^)  And  Samson  called  unto  the 


1  Hcb.f  and  wfeo 
m,vXtkpliMd  OUT 
tlaiu. 


fReh-ibtfonVum. 


8  Or,  k«  leaned  on 
them. 


4  Heb.,  my  eonL 


Lord,  and  said,  O  Lord  God,  remember 
me,  I  pray  thee,  and  strengthen  me^  I 
pray  thee,  only  this  once,  O  God,  that  I 
may  be  at  once  avenged  of  the  Philis- 
tines for  my  two  eyes.  ^^  And  Samson 
took  hold  of  the  two  middle  pillars  upon 
which  the  house  stood,  and  ^on  which  it 
was  borne  up,  of  the  one  with  his  right 
hand,  and  of  the  other  with  his  left. 
<^)  And  Samson  said.  Let  ^me  die  with 
the  Philistines.  And  he  bowed  himself 
with  all  his  might ;  and  the  house  fell 
upon  the  lords,  and  upon  all  the  people 
that  were  therein.  So  the  dead  which 
he  slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  they 
which  he  slew  in  his  hfe. 

(31)  ^en  his  brethren  and  all  the  house 
of  his  father  came  down,  and  took  him, 
and  brought  him  up,  and  buried  him 
between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  in  the  bury- 
ingplace  of  Manoah  his  father.  And  he 
judged  Israel  twenty  years. 


in  the  Shephelah  (Josh.  xr.  41).  His  chief  temple  at 
Azotns  was  burned  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (1  Mace.  x.  83). 
The  only  other  Philistine  god  mentioned  in  Scripture  is 
Baal-zebub,  god  of  Ekron  (2  Kings  i.2— 16). 

(25)  When  their  hearts  were  merry .—Oomp. 
chap.  ix.  27 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  86 ;  Esther  i.  10. 

That  he  may  make  us  sport.— Whether  by  his 
forced  jests,  or  by  feats  of  stre^^^h,  or  merely  by  being 
made  to  submit  to  insults,  we  cannot  tell.  Josephus 
says  that  they  sent  for  Samson  "  that  they  might  in- 
sult him  oyer  their  wine." 

He  made  them  sport. — ^The  LXX  says  (God.  B), 
"  And  he  played  before  them,  and  they  beat  him  with 
rods." 

m  That  I  may  feel  the  piUars.— The  temple 
of  Dagon  had  a  flat  roof;  but  further  than  this  we 
are  unable  to  conjecture  what  was  its  architecture. 
An  attempt  to  explain  it  is  found  in  Stark's  Oaza, 
p.  332,  esq. 

(27)  The  house  was  ftQl  of  men  and  women .  • . 
upon  the  roof  about  three  thousand  men  and 
women. — ^The  words  for  "men  and  women"  in  the 
first  clause  are  anashim  and  nashimf  and  in  the  second 
eesh  and  eeshsha.  The  more  distinguished  people  were 
with  the  lords  in  the  house  itself ;  the  common  people 
were  on  the  flat  roof. 

There  were  upon  the  roof.— The  temple  may 
have  been  like  a  Turkish  kiosk,  "a  spacious  hall,  of 
which  the  roof  rested  in  front  upon  four  columns,  two  of 
them  standing  at  the  ends,  and  two  close  together  in  the 
centre.  Under  this  hall  the  chief  Philistines  celebrated 
a  sacrificial  meal,  whilst  the  people  were  assembled  aboTe 
upon  the  top  of  the  roof,  wmch  was  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  (Fab^,  Archdol,  d.  Sehr.,  quoted  by 
Keil).  "  His  puissant  locks,"  as  Milton  says, ''  sternly 
shooK  thunder  with  ruin  upon  the  heads  of  those  his 
evil  counsellors,  but  not  without  ereat  aflEUction  to 
himself."  In  the  life  of  Samson  and  the  incidents  of 
diap.  xviii.  we  find  the  chief  illustrations  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  tribe  as  described  in  Jacob's  blessing 
•<Gen.  xliT,  16,  17).     Hence,  perhaps,   he   is   called 


Bedan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  if  we  follow  the  improbable 
gloss  of  the  Taigum  in  making  the  word  there  mean 
aDanite. 

(28)  o  Lord  Gk>d  .  .  .  O  GKhL— Three  names  of 
Qod — ^Adonai,  Jehovah,  Elohim. 

That  I  may  be  at  onoe  avenged  of  the  Phi- 
listines.— Again  we  see  that  Samson  stood  at  a  com- 
paratively low  level  of  spiritual  enlightenment  as  well 
as  of  moral  parity.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Milton  has  read  into  the  hero's  character  an  austere 
grandeur  which  it  did  not  possess.  His  Samson  of  the 
Samson  Agonistes  is  rather  Milton  himself  than  the 
Jewish  hero.  That  st«m  classic  poem  is  the  *'  thunder, 
ing  reverberation  of  a  miehty  spirit,  struck  by  the 
plectrum  of  disappointment/' 

For  my  two  eyes.  — The  words  rendered  "at 
once"  in  tiie  previous  clause  may  be  rendered  "  that 
I  may  avenge  myself  the  revenge  of  one  of  my  two 
eyes.'  If  so,  there  seems  to  be  in  the  words  a  grim 
jest,  as  though  no  vengeance  would  suffice  for  the 
fearful  loss  of  both  his  eyes  (LXX.,  "one  revenge 
for  my  two  ejes "),  **  one  last  tremendous  deed,  one 
last  fearful  jest."  There  is  a  curious  parallel  to 
this  achievement  of  Samson  in  the  story  of  Gleo- 
modes  of  Astypalsea,  who  in  revenge  for  a  fine  puUs 
down  a  pillar,  and  crushes  the  boys  in  a  school  (Pausan. 
Perieg,  vi.  2,  3).  Cassel  tells  us  that  on  July  2l8t, 
1864,  many  people  were  killed  by  the  breaMug  of  a 
granite  pillar  in  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

(»)  And  on  which  it  was  borne  up.— Bather, 
as  it  is  given  in  tiie  margin,  and  he  leaned  himself 
upon  them. 

(31)  His  brethren  and  all  the  house  of  his 
fleither. — ^Probably  Manoah  and  his  wife  were  dead. 
The  religious  terror  caused  by  the  catastrophe  may  well 
have  prevented  the  people  of  Ghiza  from  offering  any 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  his  body. 


"  Samson  hath  Quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroically  has  finished 
A  life  heroic"— Milton, 
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MiccLh  Steals  and 


JUDGES,  XVII. 


Heatares  hia  Mother* 8  Money ^ 


CHAPTER  XVn.—  1)  And  there  was 
a  man  of  mount  Ephraim,  whose  name 
vKis  Micali.  <^)  And  he  said  unto  his 
mother.  The  eleven  hundred  shekels  of 
silver  that  were  taken  from  thee,  about 
which  thou  cursedst,  and  spakest  of  also 
in  mine  ears,  behold,  the  silver  is  with 


B.C. 
cir.  140& 


me;  I  took  it.  And  his  mother  said. 
Blessed  he  thoti  of  the  Lord,  my  son. 
<^^  And  when  he  had  restored  the  eleven 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  to  his  mother, 
his  mother  said,  I  had  wholly  dedicated 
the  silver  unto  the  Lobd  from  my  hand 
for  my  son,  to  make  a  graven  image  and 


xvn. 

1,  2.  An  Ephniinitey  named  Micah,  first  steab  eleven 
hundred  ebeiels  from  his  mother,  and  then  restores 
them.  3—5.  She  blesses  him,  and  uses  them,  with  his 
aasistanoe,  for  the  establishment  of  an  idolatrons  form 
of  worship.  6.  Anarchy  of  the  times.  7 — 13.  A 
wandering  Levite  comes  from  Bethlehem  to  the  house 
of  Micah,  and  consents  to  become  priest  of  the  new 
worship. 

The  two  narratives  which  occupy  the  five  remaining 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges  are  disconnected  from 
one  another  and  from  what  precedes.  They  are,  in 
fact,  two  Apx^endioes,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  social  anarchy,  religious  confusion,  and  moral 
degradation  to  which  tribes  and  individuals  were  liable 
during  this  period.  In  date  they  belong  to  an  earlier 
time  uian  most  of  the  preceding  chapters,  and  they  are 
eonnected  by  various  terms  of  phraseology  with  the 
preface  (verse  1,  chap.  ii.  5).  The  migration  of  Dan  in 
chap,  xviii.  (Josh.  xix.  47,  48)  is  accounted  for  by  the 
pressure  to  which  the  tribe  was  subjected  by  the 
Amorites,  as  related  in  chap.  i.  34.  The  storv  of  Micah, 
so  Taluable  and  interesting  as  a  sketch  of  manners, 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  solely  from  its  bearing  on 
the  fortunes  of  this  tribe.  The  fact  that  Jonathan,  the 
grandson  of  Moses  (chap,  xviii.  30),  and  Phinehas,  the 
grandson  of  Aaron  (chap.  zx.  28),  are  prominent  cha- 
racters in  the  two  narratives  shows  tnat  the  events 
must  have  happened  (as  Josephus  states)  at  a  time 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  previous 
to  tiie  career  A  many  of  the  judges.  The  first  narrative 
(chaps,  xvi.,  xvii.)  still  bears  on  the  fortunes  at  Dan,  the 
tribe  of  Samson ;  and  in  both  the  narratives  the  tribe  of 
Jndah — ^which  has  been  abnost  unnoticed  in  the  body 
of  the  book— occupies  an  important  position  (chaps. 
xvi.  9,  xviii.  12,  xix.  1,  2,  10,  xx.  18).  These  chapters 
belong,  in  fact,  mainly  to  the  annals  of  Dan  and  Judah. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  both  of  them  turn  on 
tbe  fortanes  of  a  Levite  of  Bethlehem-Judah  (chaps. 
xvii.  7,  XIX.  1). 

(1)  There  was.— The  Yulg.  has,  "  there  was  at  thai 
Hme"  which  is  an  error,  for  these  events  happened 
before  the  days  of  Samson. 

A  man  of  mount  Ephraim.— The  hill-district 
of  Ephraim,  as  in  chap.  ii.  9.  The  Talmud  (Sanhedr. 
103,  6)  says  that  he  lived  at  Ghirab,  not  far  from  Shiloh, 
bat  the  name  {**  a  blotch  ")  is  probably  a  term  of  scorn 
(l>eiit.  xxviii.  27).  Similarly,  we  find  in  Perachim^  117, 
a,  that  he  lived  at  Bocki.  (See  chap.  ii.  1 — 5.)  Most  of 
the  idolatrons  violations  of  the  second  commandment 
occuned  in  the  northern  kingdom  (Gideon,  chap.  viii.  27 ; 
Micah,  diap.  xvii. ;  Jeroboam,  1  Kings  xii.,  xiii.).  These 
apostasies  were  not  a  worship  of  other  gods,  but  a  wor- 
snlp  of  the  true  Gk>d  under  unauthorised  conditions,  and 
wim  forbidden  images. 

Whose  name  was  Ifioah.— Scripture  does  not 
deem  it  neoeesary  to  say  anything  more  about  him.  His 
veiy  name — ^here  Mieayehu,  '^  Who  is  like  Jehovah '' — 
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seems  to  show  that  he  had  been  trained  by  pious  parents. 
The  contraction  Micah  is  adopted  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  story. 

(9)  He  said  unto  his  mother.— The  story  is  sin- 
gularly abbreviated,  and  all  details  as  to  how  she  had 
acguired  the  money,  &c.,  are  left  to  conjecture. 

The  eleven  himdred  shekels  of  silver.— The 
value  of  eleven  hundred  skekels  would  be  about  £136. 
It  is  the  same  sum  which  each  of  the  lords  of  the  Philis- 
tines promised  to  give  Delilah  (chap.  xvi.  5),  and  only 
six  hundred  shekels  less  than  the  entire  mass  of  the 
earrings  given  to  Gideon — onlv  that  those  were  golden 
shekels.  It  is  hard  to  say  whence  this  Ephraunitish 
ladv  could  have  amassed  so  large  a  sum. 

That  were  taken  from  mee.— This  is  probably 
the  true  rendering.  The  LXX.  (Cod.  B)  have  "  which 
thou  tookest  for  thyself,"  and  (God.  A)  "  those  taken 
by  thee,"  as  though  she  had  stolen  them. 

About  which  thou  cursedst.- Literally,  and 
thou  didst  odjwre.  The  LXX.  (God.  B)  add,  *'  dost 
adjure  me."  l9ie  adjuration  was  clearly  that  commanded 
in  Lev.  v.  1 :  "  And  if  a  soul  sin,  and  hear  the  voice  of 
swearing,  and  is  a  witness,  whether  he  hath  seen  or 
known  of  it ;  if  he  do  not  utter  it,  then  he  ehaU  bear  his 
iniquity  J*  (Comp.  Ecclus.  iii.  9:  "The  curse  of  a 
mother  rooteth  out  foundations.") 

I  took  it. — Micah  is  terrified  into  confession  by  his 
mother's  adjuration.  He  shows  throughout  a  singular 
mixture  of  superstition  and  ignorance. 

Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,  my  son.— Because 
of  his  penitence  and  confession. 

(s)  1  had  wholly  dedicated  the  silver.— 
LiteraUy,  Consecrating,  I  consecrated — either,  "  I  have 
now  consecrated  it "  as  a  thanksgiving  for  its  restora- 
tion, or  '*  I  had  done  so  before  it  was  stolen." 

For  my  son— i.6.,  for  your  benefit. 

To  make  a  graven  image  and  a  molten  image. 
— ^Whether  in  the  universal  decadence  of  religion,  the 
people,  untaught  by  a  careless  priesthood,  had  become 
Ignorant  of  the  second  commandment,  or  whether 
we  justified  her  conduct  by  the  same  considerations 
which  have  been  used  even  in  the  Ghristian  Ghurch 
in  favour  of  image-worship,  we  cannot  tell.  The 
word  used  for  a  graven  image  is  pesel,  and  for  a 
molten  image  is  massecah.  They  are  the  very  words 
used  in  the  curse  against  idolaters  in  Dent,  xxvii.  15. 
Some  suppose  the  two  words  to  be  used  by  Hendiadys 
(like  *'  cups  and  gold  "  for  "  golden  cups  )  to  describe 
one  silver  image  adorned  with  sculptured  ornament. 
All  that  is  clear  is  that  the  pesel  is  the  more  prominent, 
but  the  details  are  left  quite  vague.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  graven  and  molten 
image  consisted  of  one  or  of  two  silver  "  calves,"  like 
that  of  the  wilderness,  and  those  afterwards  set  up  by 
Jeroboam  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  This,  however,  was  a 
form  which  the  violation  of  the  second  commandment 
was  constantly  liable  to  take,  and  it  probably  involved 
much  less  blame  than  other  violations  of  iir--not,  as  is 
often  stated,  because  the  Israelites  had  become  familiar 
with  the  worship  of  Apis  and  Mnevis  in  Egypt,  but 
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a  molten  image :  now  therefore  I  will 
restore  it  nnto  thee.  <*>  Yet  he  restored 
the  money  unto  his  mother;  and  his 
mother  took  two  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  and  gave  them  to  the  founder, 
who  made  thereof  a  graven  image  and 
a  molten  image :  and  they  were  in  the 
house  of  Mica^.  (^>  And  the  man  Micah 
had  an  house  of  gods,  and  made  an 
'ephod,  and  ^teraphim,  and  ^consecrated 
one  of  his  sons,  who  became  his  priest. 
(«)  <?In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
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Israel,  hut  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes. 

^^  And  there  was  a  young  man  out  of 
Beth-lehem-judah  of  me  &mily  of  Judah, 
who  was  a  Levite,  and  he  sojourned  there. 
(8)  And  the  man  departed  out  of  the  city 
from  Beth-lehem-judah  to  sojourn  where 
he  could  find  a  plaice :  and  he  came  to 
mount  Ephraim  to  the  house  of  Micah, 
^as  he  journeyed.  ^^)  And  Micah  said 
unto  him.  Whence  comest  thou?  And 
he  said  unto  him,  I  am  a  Levite  of  Beth- 


because  the  calf  was  a  recognised  cherubic  emblem, 
and  had  consequently  been  £liberatelY  sanctioned  in 
the  symbolism  of  the  Temple.  (See  £xod.  zz.  4,  23^ 
xzzii.  4,  5 ;  1  Kings  viL  25,  &c.)  Some  suppose  that 
the  massecah  was  the  pedestal  of  the  peaet,  and  that 
it  was  too  heavy  for  the  JDanites  to  carry  away,  since  it 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  things  which  they  seized. 

Now  therefore  I  will  restore  it  unto  thee.— 
Bather, /or  thee— -in.  which  case  **  I  wiU  restore  it "  may 
possibly  mean  **  use  it  for  it<s  original  pun)08e  for  thy 
advantage."  If  not,  a  slight  correction  would  give  us  the 
much  simpler  reading  of  the  Syriac,  "  restore  it  to  me." 

W  Yet.— Rather,  And. 

Two  hundred  shekels  of  silver.— Bertheau 
supposes  that  these  two  hundred  shekels  were  not  apart 
of  the  eleven  hundred,  but  the  trespass-money  of  one- 
nfth,  which  by  the  law  Micah  had  to  pay  for  nis  theft 
(Lev.  V.  24).  But  apart  from  the  sum  not  being  exact, 
no  such  impression  is  given  by  the  narrative.  It  is 
left  to  be  understood  that  the  remaining  nine  hundred 
shekels  were  spent  in  other  parts  of  the  idolatrous 
worship.  (It  may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  passing  illus- 
tration, that  when  Sir  John  Hawle  was  murdered  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  £200  paid  in  penance  by  his 
murderers  seem  to  nave  been  expended  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  a  costly  image,  which  was  placed  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Erasmus.) 

Gtove  them  to  the  founder.— An  illustration  of 
the  folly  which  Isaiah  pursues  with  such  a  storm  of 
irony  and  contempt  (Isa.  xlvi.  6 — ^20).  These  pesilim 
were  originally  of  all  sorts  of  materials  {e.a.,  wooa,  brass, 
stone,  and  clay,  Dan.  ii.  33,  v.  23 ;  Deut.  vii.  5,  xiL  3,  &c.), 
but  usually  of  metal  (Isa.  xl.  19,  xHv.  10,  &c.),  adorned 
with  plates  and  chains  of  precious  metal,  and  embroi- 
dered robes  (Jer.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xvi.  18,  &c.).  (See  Ex- 
cwrsvuL:  Calf -War  ship.) 

(5)  Had  an  house  of  gods.- The  Hebrew  is  Beth 
Elohvm,  which  may  mean  equally  well "  a  house  of  Gk>d  " 
(Yulg.,  cedicvlam  Deo,  and  so  too  the  LXX.).  It  is 
Quite  dear  that  lOcah  did  not  abandon  the  worship  of 
God  under  the  names  of  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  by  wnich 
He  was  known  to  the  Israelites.  How  he  co-ordinated 
this  worship  with  his  grossly  idolatrous  sjrmbols,  or 
whom  those  symbols  were  intended  to  represent,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  fact  remains  that  m  the  Beth- 
Micah  we  find  "  a  house  of  gods  " — "  a  whole  chapel  of 
idols" — consecrated  to  Jehovah  as  a  pious  act  (chaps, 
xvii.  2,  5, 13,  xviii.  6). 

An  ephod. — No  doubt  the  ephod  was  nothing  more 
than  a  gorgeous  priestly  garment,  though  possibly  it 
maj  have  been  used  for  oracular  purposes.  (See  chap, 
viii.  27.) 

And  teraphim. — ^These  were  Syrian  images  (G^. 

i.  19),  the  use  of  which  among  the  Israelites  seems 
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to  have  lasted  for  a  long  period,  until  it  was  put  down 
by  King  Josiah  in  hisgreat  reformation  (2  Kmgs  xxiii. 
34 ;  E^k.  xxi.  26 ;  B&sea  iii.  4 ;  Zech.  x.  2).  I  have 
entered  upon  the  interesting  question  of  the  use  of 
Teraphim  in  an  article  on  tne  subject  in  Kitto'e 
CyclopcBdia.    (See  EoBcureus  H. :  Teraphim.) 

Consecrated. — The  curious  Hebrew  phrase  is  "  filled 
the  hand  "  (see  Exod.  xxviii.  41,  xxix.  24;  Lev.  viL  37), 
i.e.,  gave  him  the  office  by  putting  certain  olEerings  in 
his  lumds.    It  is  rather  installed  than  "  consecrated." 

i^)  In  those  days  there  was  no  king.— This 
shows  that  these  narratives  were  written,  or  more  pro- 
bably edited,  in  the  days  of  the  monarchy.  (See  cnaps. 
xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25.) 

Did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.— 
The  notice  is  added  to  show  why  there  was  no  authori- 
tative interference  of  prince  or  nuer  to  prevent  idolatrous 
or  lawless  proceedings.  (Deut.  xii.  8 :  "Ye  shall  not  do 
after  all  the  things  which  we  do  here  this  day,  every 
man  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.**) 

(7)  A  young  man.— Later  on  in  the  story  we,  as 
it  were  incidentally,  make  the  astonishing  cusooveiy 
that  Hub  yomig  immwas  no  other  thui  a  gnndimn  of 
Moses. 

Out  of  Beth-lehem-jodsh.— So  caUed  to  distin- 
raish  it  from  the  Bethlehem  in  Zebulon  (Josh.  xxix.  15). 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xii.  8.)  In  later  times,  when  Beth- 
lehem was  famous  as  David's  birthplace,  and  the  oilier 
Bethlehem  had  sunk  into  insignificance,  the  descriptive 
addition  is  often  dropped. 

Of  the  ftunily  of  Judah.— It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  refers  to  the  "  young  man "  or  to  Beth- 
lehem, or  whether  it  oi^ht  not,  as  in  some  MSS.  and 
versions  fLXX.,  Cod.  S,  and  Syriac),  to  be  omitted. 
If  it  applies  to  tiie  young  Levite,  it  must  mean  that  he 
did  not  live  in  one  of  the  Leritic  cities,  which  belonged 
to  his  own  family  (the  family  of  Gershom),  which  were 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  tribes  (Josh.  xxi.  6),  but  in 
Judah,  and  therefore  was  ranked  in  civil  matters  as 
belonging  to  that  tribe.  Homes  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
were  assigfned  to  the  priests  alone  (Josh.  xxi.  9—42). 

He  sojourned  there.— Gomp.  chap.  xix.  1.  The 
curse  had  been  pronounced  on  the  tribe  of  Levi:  "I 
will  divide  them  m  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Xsrael " 
(Gen.  xlix.  7). 

(8)  To  sojourn  where  he  conld  find.— Or,  as 
we  should  say,  to  aet  his  lixnng.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  msorganisation  of  these  days,  the  due 
support  of  the  Levites  would  be  much  neglected.  The 
same  neglect  occurred  in  the  troubled  days  of  Nehemiah : 
"I  perceived  that  the  portions  of  the  Levites  had  not 
been  aiven  them :  for  the  LcTites  and  the  sineers,  that 
did  the  work,  were  fled  every  one  to  his  field/'  ic.  (Neh. 
xiii.  10, 11). 
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lehem-judah,  and  I  go  to  sojonm  where 
I  may  find  a  'place*  (^^)  And  Micah  said 
unto  him.  Dwell  with  me,  and  be  unto 
me  a  father  and  a  priest,  and  I  will  give 
thee  ten  shekele  of  silver  by  the  year,  and 
^'a  suit  of  apparel,  and  thy  victuals.  So 
the  Levite  went  in.  ^^^^  And  the  Levite 
was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man ;  and 
the  young  man  was  unto  him  as  one  of 
his  sons.  (^)  And  Micah  consecrated  the 
Levite ;  and  the  young  man  became  his 
priest,  and  was  in  the  house  of  Micah. 
<i^)  Then  said  Micah,  Now  know  I  that 
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the  LoBD  wUl  do  me  good,  seeing  I  have 
a  Levite  to  my  priest. 

CHAPTER  XVILl.— (i>  In -those  days 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel :  and  in  those 
days  the  tribe  of  the  Danites  sought 
them  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in;  for 
unto  that  day  all  their  inheritance  had 
not  fallen  unto  them  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  (^)  And  the  children  of  Dan 
sent  of  their  £Eimily  five  men  from  their 
coasts,  'men  of  valour,  from  Zorah,  and 
from  Eshtaol,  to  spy  out  the  land,  and 


To  the  house  of  Micah.— Probably  he  wiub  in- 
duced to  go  there  by  the  rxunom'  of  Micah  8  chapel  and 
worship. 

(10)  Be  unto  me  a  father  and  a  priest.— The 
title  "  father  "  is  here  ecclesiastical,  like  "papa,'' "  pope," 
&c.,  and  this  title  was  given  to  spiritual  directors, 
as  we  find  in  several  other  passages  in  the  Bible  (2 
Kings  ii.  12,  v.  13,  yL  21 ;  Isa.  xxii.  21,  S&o,).  Micah 
knew  enough  of  the  law  to  be  aware  of  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  his  conduct  in  making  one  of  his  own 
sons  his  priest. 

Ten  shekels  of  silver.— Thus  the  grandson  of 
Moses  became  priest  of  an  idolatrous  worship  at  a  salary 
of  25e.  a  year ! 

Sy  the  year.— Literally,  by  day$.  (Gomp.  Lev. 
XXV.  29.) 

A  suit  of  appareL— The  Yulgate  renders  these 
words  "  a  double  robe."  It  seems  to  mean  either  "  an 
order  of  garments "  or  "  the  value  of  garments,''  t.0., 
"  your  clothes." 

(11)  Was  unto  him  as  one  of  his  sons.— The 
words  are  added  by  way  of  reflection  on  his  sub- 
sequent ingratitude. 

03)  That  the  Lord  will  do  me  good.— In  this 
anticipation  we  find  a  very  little  further  on  that  he 
was  rudely  undeceived,  and  we  are  hardlj  in  a  position 
to  know  whether  it  was  due  to  hypocrisy  or  to  mere 
ignorance.  So  far  as  Micah  was  aevout  and  sincere, 
we  must  feel  that  the  Lord  did  him  good  by  stripping 
him  of  his  gorgeous  instruments  of  superstition  and 
hnmbling  his  pnde. 

I  have  a  Lovite  to  my  priest.— Bather,  the 
Leviie,  The  article  mav  be  generic,  meaning  "  one  of 
the  Levites;"  but  Jonatnan,  as  a  son  of  Gershom,  has 
a  special  right  to  be  called  "  the  Levite,"  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  tribe.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whewer  the 
priestly  functions  expected  of  him  in  this  instance 
included  sacrifice ;  but,  in  any  case,  Micah  could  hardly 
have  been  entirely  unaware  that  the  Levites  were  in- 
capable of  priestly  functions  ("  Seek  ye  the  priesthood 
also?" — ^Num.  xvi.  10),  or  of  the  fact  that  the  autho- 
riaed  worship  of  the  nation  was  to  be  confined  to  the 
place  which  Grod  should  choose,  which  in  this  instance 
was  Shiloh.  In  any  case,  however,  the  passage  fur- 
niahes  us  with  a  fresn  proof  of  the  utter  neelect  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  as  represented  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus, 
from  a  very  earlv  period.  His  "  house  of  Grod  "  seems 
to^  have  resembled  the  high  places,  which  even  the 
faithful  kings  of  Israel  were  unable  or  unwilHng  to 
clear  away.  They  were  ultimately  cleared  away  by 
Seasekiah,  but  not  without  so  great  a  shock  to  the  then 
established  custom,  that  Babs^Jceh  actually  appeals  to 


the  fact  in  proof  of  Hezekiah's  impietv,  and  as  a  sign, 
that  he  has  forfeited  the  favour  of  Jehovah  (2  Kings 
xviii.  22). 

xvm. 

1,  2.  Five  Danites  are  sent  out  as  spies  for  their 
tribe.  3 — 6.  They  are  encouraged  by  the  young  Levite. 
7 — ^10.  They  bring  home  a  favourable  report  of  Laish. 
11 — 13.  Emigralaon  of  six  hundred  Damtes.  14—18. 
They  rob  the  house  of  Micah  of  its  images.  19 — ^21. 
Jonathan  consents  to  accompany  them.  22—26.  Micah 
is  forced  to  acquiesce.  27 — &,  They  conquer  Laish, 
and  (90,  31)  set  up  the  idolatrous  worship. 

(1)  In  those  days  .  .  .—The  repetition  of  the 

Shrase  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  use  of  different 
ocnments.  It  may  only  emphasise  the  reason  for  the 
occurrence  of  such  disorders  and  irregularities. 

The  ttihe.—Shebet  sometimes  means  a  whole  tribe, 
and  sometimes  apparently  the  division  of  a  tribe 
(chap.  XX.  12). 

The  tribe  of  the  Danites.— There  seems  to  be  a 
difference  between  "  tribe  of  Dan  "  (8h^}et  Dan)  and 
"  tribesmen  of  the  Danites  "  (Shebet  had-Dani).  In 
verse  11  thev  are  called  Miahpeeath  had-Dctni ;  but  the 
distinctions  between  MiahpecaUi  (**  family")  andS%e&e< 
("tribe")  do  not  seem  Co  be  accurately  kept.  (See 
Notes  on  verse  19  and  chap.  xx.  12.) 

Sought  them  an  inheritanoe.— See  chap.  i.  34; 
Josh.  xix.  47, 48. 

Unto  that  day  all  their  inheritance  had 
not  flBJlen  unto  them.— Their  inheritance  is  de- 
scribed in  Josh.  xix.  40—46.  The  inheritance  had  been 
aeaigned  to  them ;  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
quer it,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Philistines  and 
tne  Amorites.  The  English  Version  interpolates  the 
words  "  all  their  "  before  "  inheritance,"  apparently  to 
avoid  difficulties.  But  these  glosses,  however  well 
meant,  are  almost  always  a  violation  of  the  primary  duty 
of  translation,  which  is  to  be  rigidly  faithful  to  the 
original.  The  f  ulure  of  the  Danites  to  conquer  their 
allotment,  and  the  low  condition  to  which  they  dwindled, 
are  the  more  remarkable  because  in  the  wilderness  they 
were  the  stron^st  of  all  the  tribes,  numbering  62,700, 
and  because  tney  received  the  emaUest  assignment  of 
land  of  all  the  tnbes. 

(2)  From  their  coasts.  —  Literally,  iheir  ends 
(Gen.  xix.  4;  1  King^xii.  31).  Some  exjttain  it  to  mean 
''  from  their  whole  number." 

Men  of  valour.— Literally,  eons  of  force  (chap. 

i.  10). 

To  spy  out  the  land.— As  in  Josh.  ii.  1. 
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to  search  it ;  and  they  said  unto  them, 
Gro,  search  the  land :  who  when  they 
came  to  mount  Ephraim,  to  the  house  of 
Micah,  they  lodged  there.  ^^^  When  they 
were  by  the  house  of  Micah,  they  knew 
the  voice  of  the  young  man  the  Levite : 
and  they  turned  in  thither,  and  said 
unto  him,  Who  brought  thee  hither  P 
and  what  makest  thou  in  this  place? 
and  what  hast  thou  here  ?  (^)  And  he 
said  unto  them.  Thus  and  thus  dealeth 
Micah  with  me,  and  hath  hired  me,  and 
I  am  his  priest.  <^)  And  they  said  unto 
him.  Ask  counsel,  we  pray  thee,  of  Grod, 
that  we  may  know  whether   our  way 
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which  we  go  shall  be  prosperous.  ^And 
the  priest  said  unto  them.  Go  in  peace : 
before  the  Lobd  is  your  way  whereiu 
ye  go. 

(^)  Then  the  five  men  departed,  and 
came  to  Laish,  and  saw  the  people  that 
were  therein,  how  they  dwelt  careless, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians,  quiet 
and  secure;  and  there  was  no  ^magis- 
trate in  the  land,  that  might  put  ihem 
to  shame  in  any  thing ;  and  they  trere 
far  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had  no 
business  with  any  man.  <^>  And  they 
came  unto  their  brethren  to  2iorah  and 
Eshtaol:  and  their  brethren  said  unto 


They  came  to  mount  Ephraim.— It  would 
have  been  an  easier  journey  to  pass  along  the  Shephelah, 
but  that  was  mainlj  in  the  hands  of  the  original  in- 
habitants. 

To  the  house  of  Mioah.— There  is  no  necessity 
for  the  supposition  that  they  did  not  actually  lodge  in 
the  house,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  khan  which  doubtless 
formed  part  of  the  settlement.  The  centre  of  a  new 
and  fi^orgeous  worship  was  sure  to  have  places  around 
it  where  those  could  lodge  who  came  to  consult  the 
peael-ephod  (see  verse  18),  just  as  even  the  ordinary 
synagogues  had  l9dging8  for  wayfarers. 

(8)  By  the  house  of  Micah.— Literally,  with— 
i.e.,  lodging  in  it,  as  in  Gen.  xxvii.  43. 

They  knew  the  yoice  of  the  young  man 
the  Ifevite. — Again  the  narrative  is  too  much  com- 
pressed to  enable  us  to  fill  up  its  details  with  any  cer- 
tainty. The  youthful  Jonathan  had  lived  in  Bethlehem. 
The  grandson  of  Moses  could  not  be  whoUy  unknown, 
and  at  this  time  there  was  close  intercourse  between 
the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Judah.  Possibly,  therefore  they 
were  personally  acquainted  with  him ;  nor  do  they  ask 
(as  Micah  had  done),  "  Whence  cometh  thouP  "  They 
recognised  his  voice,  possibly  by  some  dialectic  pecu- 
liari^,  but  more  probably  by  heariiu[  him  perf  orminfi^ 
in  the  upper  room  nis  service  before  uie  pesel.  Oass^ 
renders  '^ voice"  by  **  sound,''  and  refers  it  to  the  bells 
on  the  priestly  dress,  as  in  Exod.  xxviii.  35.  We  notice 
that  Micah  had  been  reticent  about  the  ephod,  &c.,  per- 
hm  out  of  suspicion  as  to  their  intenidons. 

Turned  in  thither.— Not  necessarily  into  the 
house,  but  into  the  room — the  oratory  (oecKtcuZa),  or 
Beth-Elohim  (chap.  zvii.  5).  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  spurious  Shiloh. 

What  makest  thou  in  this  place  P— The  accent 
of  extreme  surprise  in  their  queries  shows  that  they 
knew  Jonathan,  and  did  not  expect  to  find  a  Judraan 
Levite  in  Ephndm. 

(4>)  Thus  and  thus« — ^Literally,  (iccording  to  this 
and  according  to  that,  as  in  2  Sam.  xi.  25 ;  1  Kings 
xiv.  5. 

I  am  his  priest. — See  chap.  xvii.  13.  Similarly  in 
the  dearth  of  genuine  priests  Jeroboam  was  f  orcea  to 
make  OTen  Levites  out  of  the  lowest  of  the  people 
(1  Kings  xii.  31). 

(5)  Ask  counsel  .  •  of  Gk>d.— Doubtless  Jonathan 
showed  them  the  glittering  ephod.  There  were  no 
prophets  of  whom  to  inquire,  as  in  1  Kings  xxii.  5 ;  but 
their  unauthorised  inquiry  was  liable  to  the  strong 
censure  expressed  in  Isa.  xxx.  1,  Hosea  iv.  12.   They 


might  have  at  least  consulted  the  high  priest  PhinehaSt 
or  some  other  national  representative. 

(»)  Before  the  Lord  is  your  way— i.c.,  Jeho- 
vah  looks  favourably  upon  it.  (Oomp.  Prov.  t.  21 ; 
Ezra  viii.  21.)  The  answer  had,  however,  some  of  the 
oracular  ambiguitv.  Jonathan  did  not  stake  his  own 
credit  or  that  of  his  ephod  on  any  definite  details,  or 
even  on  any  distinct  promise. 

(7)  Xiaiah. — It  is  called  Leshem  in  Josh.  xix.  47,  and 
is  now  called  Tel  el-Kadi,  "  the  mound  of  the  judge," 
possibly  (though  not  probably)  with  some  reference  to 
the  name  of  Dan  (Qen.  xlix.  16).  It  is  four  miles  from 
Paneas  and  CsesareaPhilippi,  and  was  the  northernmost 
city  of  Palestine  (chap.  xx.  1).  As  such,  its  name  re- 
curs in  Isa.  X.  30,  if  our  version  is  there  correct.  It 
is  sometimes  called  el-Leddan,  because  it  is  at  the 
source  of  the  Leddan,  the  chief  stream  of  the  Jordan. 
The  position  of  the  town,  on  a  round  hiU  girt  with 
trees,  is  very  striking,  and  fully  bears  out  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  chapter  (Kobinson,  Bible  Bee.  iii.  392). 
The  name  '*Dan"  in  Gen.  xiv.  14  may  have  been 
altered  from  Laish  at  a  later  date  (Ewald,  Cfeech. 
i.  73). 

After  the  manner  of  the  Zidoniana— i.e.,  in 
luxurioue  commercial  ease.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  a  colony  from  Zidon. 

Quiet  and  secure  .  .  .  There  are  three  necu- 
liarities  in  this  clause :  —  (1)  Although  the  wora  for 
"people"  {am)  is  masculine,  yet  the  word  for 
**  dwelling  "  {yoehebeth)  is  feminine,  perhaps  because  the 
writer  had  the  word  "  city  "  in  his  mind,  just  as  aM^r 
is  feminine  in  Acts  xxvii.  14,  though  the  word  for 
"ship"  has  been  neuter,  because  the  writer  has  rav* 
in  his  nund.  (2)  The  word  for  "careless"  and  the 
word  for  "  secure "  are  from  the  same  root,  and  are 
tautological.  (3)  The  clause  "no  magistrate,"  9k.,  is 
curiously  expressed.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suppose 
that  the  text  is  in  some  way  corrupt. 

There  was  no  magistrate  •  .  •  This  difficult 
clause  seems  to  mean,  "  no  one  possessiuA^  wealth  ** 
(LXX.,  "  heir  of  treasure '')  "  among  them  aoing  harm 
in  the  land  in  any  matter."  The  various  versions 
differ  widely  from  each  other,  and  the  text  is  almost 
certainly  corrupt. 

They  were  far  from,  the  Zidonians.— Ab 
Josephus  says,  the  town  is  a  day's  journey  distant  from 
Zidon. 

No  business  with  any  nian.^The  reading  of 
some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  "  They  had  no  business  with 
Syria,"  rises  from  reading  Aram  for  Adam. 
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them.  What  say  ye  P  W  And  they  said, 
Arise,  that  we  may  go  up  against  them : 
for  we  have  seen  the  lajid,  and,  behold, 
it  is  very  good :  and  are  ye  still  P  be  not 
slothful  to  go,  and  to  enter  to  possess 
the  land.  ^^^  When  ye  go,  ye  shall  come 
unto  a  people  secure,  and  to  a  large 
land:  for  God  hath  given  it  into  your 
hands;  a  place  where  (here  is  no  want 
of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  earth. 

(u)  And  Ihere  went  from  thence  of  the 
family  of  the  Danites,  out  of  Zorah  and 
out  of  Eshtaol,  six  hundred  men  ^ap- 
pointed with  weapons  of  war.  (^)  And 
thejr  went  up,  and  pitched  in  Eorjath- 
jearim,  in  Judah :  wherefore  they  called 
that  place  Mahaneh-dan  unto  this  day : 
behold,  it  is  behind  Kirjath-jearim. 
<i3)  And  they  passed  thence  unto  mount 
Sphraim,  and  came  unto  the  house  of 
Micah.  <">  Then  answered  the  five  men 
that  went  to  spy  out  the  country  of 
Laish,  and  said  unto  their  brethren.  Do 
ye  know  that  there  is  in  these  houses 


1  HelHi  tMttd, 


an  ephod,  and  a  teraphim,  and  a 
graven  image,  and  a  molten  image? 
now  therefore  consider  what  ye  have 
to  do.  <i*>And  they  turned  thither- 
ward, and  came  to  the  house  of  the 
young  man  the  Levite,  even  tmto  the 
house  of  Micah,  and  ^saluted  him. 
W  And  the  six  hundred  men  appointed 
with  their  weapons  of  war,  which  were 
of  the  children  of  Dan,  stood  by  the  en- 
tering of  the  gate.  ^^^  And  the  five  men 
that  went  to  spy  out  the  land  went  up, 
and  came  in  thither,  arid  took  the  graven 
image,  and  the  ephod,  and  the  teraphim, 
and  the  molten  image :  and  the  priest 
stood  in  the  entering  of  the  gate  with 
the  six  hundred  men  tJuit  were  appointed 
with  weapons  of  war.  <^>  And  these  went 
into  Micah's  house,  and  fetched  the 
carved  image,  the  ephod,  and  the  tera- 
phim, and  the  molten  image.  Then 
said  the  priest  unto  them.  What  do  ye  P 
(19)  And  they  said  unto  him.  Hold  thy 
peace,  lay  thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth. 


(9)  Behold,  it  is  very  good.— Comp.  Num.  xir.  7; 
Josh.  ii.  23,  24.  The  beauty  of  the  site  well  bears  out 
the  description — "the  rich  and  beaatifnl  seclusion  of 
that  loYeliest  of  the  scenes  of  Palestine  "  (Stanley).  It 
was  by  a  similar  statement  that  Anaxilans  of  Bhc^nm 
peisnaded  the  Messenians  to  seize  Zankle  (Pansan. 
iv.  23,  quoted  by  Cassel). 

Are  ye  still P—1  Kmgs  zxii.  3;  2  Kin^  tH.  9. 

ao>  To  a  large  land.— Literally,  wide  on  both 
hands  (Gen.  zzziy.  11).  This  well  describes  the 
position  of  Tel  el-KadL    (See  Notes  on  verses  7  and  28.) 

God  hath  given  it  into  your  hands.— Of  this 
ibej  feel  confident,  from  the  interpretation  which  they 
put  upon  the  oracular  response  given  them  by  Jonathan 
in  verse  6. 

(11)  Appointed.— Litenlly,  girded.  This  was  not 
a  mere  raid  of  warriors,  but  me  migration  of  a  section 
from  the  tribe,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children, 
and  carrying  their  poseessionfi  with  them  (verse  21). 
The  numoers  of  the  whole  tribe  at  the  last  census  had 
been  64,400  (Num.  xzvi.  43). 

(12)  In  Eiijath-jearim.— Josh.  ix.  17.  The  name 
means  "  d^  &t  forrats."  The  modem  name  is  "  city  of 
grapes  "  (Kuriei  d  Enab).  It  is  nine  miles  from  Je- 
rusalem, on  the  Ja&  road.  Its  original  names  were 
Baalah  and  Kiijath-Baal  (Josh.  xv.  9,  60).  It  was  here 
that  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  years  when  sent  back 
by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vi.  20, 21,  vii.  2).  "  We  found 
it  in  the  fields  of  the  wood*'  (Ps.  czzxii.  6). 

Mahaneh  -  dan — t.e.,  the  camp  of  Dan  (chap.  ziii. 
SS5).  They  must  have  probably  encamped  here  for  some 
little  time,  as  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  place 
would  have  received  the  name  permanently  from  the 
bivouac  of  one  night. 

Behind— t.e.,  to  the  west  of.  So  "  the  hinder  sea  " 
is  the  western  or  Mediterranean  Sea  (Deut.  ix.  24; 
Zech.  xiv.  8).  The  site  of  Mahaneh>dan  cannot  be 
identified  witii  certainty,  as  the  position  of  Eshtaol  is 
unknown, 
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(IS)  Unto  the  house  of  Micah.— Probably  the 
precincts  of  the  new  sanctuary  gave  their  name  to  a 
sort  of  village— Beth-Micah. 

(U)  Answered.— Equivalent  to  they  said,  as  in 
Job  iii.  2,  Zech.  i.  10. 

Consider  what  ye  have  to  do— t'.e.,  whether, 
and  how  J  you  would  possess  yourselves  of  them.  We 
notice  in  these  Danite  freebooters  the  same  strange 
mixture  of  superslation  and  lawlessness,  robbery,  and 
devotion  which  has  often  been  observed  in  Greek  and 
Italian  brigands. 

(15—18)  In  these  verses  we  have  a  gra^c  description 
of  the  whole  nefarious  proceeding.  The  five  spies, 
knowing  Jonathan,  salute  nim,  and  inveigle  lum  to  Ihe 
entrance  of  the  court  to  talk  to  their  six  hundred  com- 
panions. While  the  chiefs  of  this  little  army  detain  him 
m  conversation,  without  any  show  of  violence  the  five 
sli]^  away  unobserved  to  the  aliyahf  or  upper  room, 
which  serves  as  the  chapel,  ana  steal  all  the  essen- 
tials of  the  worship— namely,  (1)  the  ephod;  (2)  the 
teraphim ;  (3)  the  graven  image ;  (4)  the  molten  image. 
It  is  true  that  in  verses  20—^  the  masseeah  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
pesel.  It  is  only  when  he  sees  them  in  actual  posses, 
sion  of  these  tliat  Jonathan  asks  the  alarmed  question, 
"  What  do  ye  P  " 

(18)  The  carved  image,  the  ephod.— In  the 
Hebrew  this  ispesel  ha-ephod — 1.6.,  the  "  pesel-ephod." 
Yery  possibly,  however,  the  ephod  may,  as  a  rule,  have 
hung  on  the  carved  imaffe,  so  that  to  carry  off  the 
pesel  was  also  to  carry  on  the  ephod,  which  ordinarily 
covered  it. 

09)  Hold  thy  peace,  lay  thine  hand  upon  thy 
mouth. — Comp.  Job  xxi.  5,  xxix.  9;  Prov.  xxx.  32. 
The  laying  of  the  finger  on  the  lip  is  one  of  the  most 
universal  of  gestures.  It  is  the  attitude  of  Horns,  the 
Egyptian  gM.  of  silence.  (See  ApuL  Metamorph,  i.: 
at  iUe  digiium,  a  poUice  proaimwn  ori  suo  admovens 

.    .    tace,  tace,  inquit,) 


Micah  FoUowa  after  them. 
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and  go  with  us,  and  be  to  us  a  father 
and  a  priest :  is  it  better  for  thee  to  be 
a  priest  nnto  the  house  of  one  man,  or 
that  thou  be  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a 
family  in  Israel?  <^)  And  the  priest's 
heart  was  glad,  and  he  took  the  ephod, 
and  the  teraphim,  and  the  graven  ima^e, 
and  went  in  the  midst  of  the  people. 
<^>  So  they  turned  and  departed,  and  put 
the  little  ones  and  the  cattle  and  the 
carriage  before  thenu 

<^  And  when  they  were  a  good  way 
from  the  house  of  Micah,  the  men  that 
were  in  the  houses  near  to  Micah's  house 
were  ^thered  together,  and  overtook 
the  children  of  Dan.  <^)  And  they  cried 
unto  the  children  of  Dan.  And  they 
iumed  their  faces,  and  said  unto  Micah, 
What  aileth  thee,  ^that  thou  comest 
with  such  a  company  9    (^)  And  he  said. 


1  neb.,  that  thou 
art  gaUund  to- 
geUter. 


9  Heb..   hUttr 
§ouL 


Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  which  I 
made,  and  the  priest,  and  ye  are  gone 
away:  and  what  have  I  more  ?  and  what 
is  this  that  ye  say  unto  me.  What  aileth 
thee?  ^^  And  ihe  children  of  Dan  said 
unto  him.  Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard 
among  us,  lest  'angpry  fellows  run  upon 
thee,  and  thou  lose  thy  life,  with  the 
lives  of  thy  household.  <^  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  went  their  way :  and  when 
Micah  saw  that  they  were  too  strong  for 
him,  he  turned  and  went  back  unto  his 
house. 

<^)And  they  took  the  things  which 
Micah  had  made,  and  the  priest  which 
he  had,  and  came  unto  Laish,  unto  a 
people  that  were  at  quiet  and  secure: 
and  they  smote  them  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  and  burnt  the  city  with  fire. 
<^)  And  there  was  no  deliverer,  because  it 


A  father  and  a  priest.— Chap.  xvii.  10. 

Unto  a  tribe  and  a  family.— Both  to  a  ahehet 
and  a  mUhpecah.    (See  Note  on  yerse  1.) 

(ao)  The  priest's  heart  was  glad.— Chap.  xix.  6, 
9;  Bnth  iii.  7.  The  disgraceful  alacrity  with  which  he 
sanctions  the  theft,  and  abandons  for  self-interest  the 
cause  of  Micah,  is  verj  unworthy  of  a  gprandson  of 
Moses.  Dean  Stanley  appositely  compares  the  bribe 
offered  in  1176  to  the  monk  Roger  of  Canterfoury : — 
"  Give  us  the  portion  of  St.  Thomas's  skull  which  is  in 
thy  custody,  and  thou  shalt  cease  to  be  a  simple  monk ; 
thou  shalt  be  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's." 

In  the  midst  of  the  people.— That  i^ey  might 
guard  his  person.  It  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  he 
carried  au  these  sacred  objects  himself ;  ne  may  have 
done  so,  for  the  molten  image,  which  was  perhaps  the 
heaviest  object,  is  not  here  mentioned. 

(21)  The  little  ones  and  the  cattle.— It  is  only 
in  this  incidental  way  that  the  fact  of  this  being  a 
regular  migration  is  brought  out.  (Oomp.  Exod.  xii. 
37.)  The  women  are,  of  course,  included,  though  not 
mentioned  (Gen.  xzziy.  29 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  13). 

And  the  carriage— i.e.,  "  the  bageage."  (Gomp. 
Acts  xxi.  15.)  The  word  is  haJckdfodah,  ^mich  the  LXa. 
(God.  A)  render  "their  glorious  possession,"  and  the 
Vulg.  "  everything  which  was  precious,"  i.c.,  the  valu- 
ables. But  as  cabtd  means  "to  be  heavy,"  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.— "  the  weight," 
i.e.,  "the  heavy  baggage"  {impedimenta) — ^may  be 
right.  The  word  has  no  connection  with  that  similarly 
rendered  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  22. 

Before  them.— Because  they  expected  pursuit. 

(22)  A  good  way  from  the  house  of  Micah.— 
It  took  some  time  to  raise  the  alarm  and  collect  a 
sufficient  force.  The  Beth-Micah  was  probably  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  ordinary  robbers,  but  no  one  could 
have  expected  a  raid  of  600  men.  Yet  they  would  easily 
overtake  the  Danites,  because  their  march  was  delayed 
and  encumbered  with  women,  children,  and  cattle. 

Were  gathered  together.— See  chap.  vi.  34. 

(23)  What  aileth  thee  P— There  is  again  a  certain 
mm  humour  in  tiie  narrative,  with  some  sense  of  irony 
for  the  total  discomfiture  and  pathetic  outcries  of  Micah. 
Dan  showed  himself  in  this  proceeding  like  "  a  serpent 


on  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path"  (Gren.  xlix.  17). 
(Gomp.  Dent,  xxxiii.  22.) 

(26)  My  gods  which  I  made.— He  does  not  scruple 
to  call  IJie  pesel  and  teraphim  "  g^ods "  (his  Elohim), 
any  more  than  the  idolater  Laban  had  done  (Gen. 
XXX.  31).  The  expression  seems  to  be  intended  to  show 
scorn  for  Micah ;  and  perhaps  it  is  from  missing  this 
element  that  the  LXX.  soften  it  down  into  "  my  graven 
image,"  and  the  Ghaldee  to  "  my  fear."  "  My  gods 
which  I  made"  would  be  a  very  ordinary  expresdon 
for  the  Greeks,  who  called  a  sculptor  a"god.maker" 
{theopoioa),  but  was  startlmff  on  the  lips  of  an  Israelite. 
Mican  patnetically  asks  "  Wnat  have  1  more  P  "  but  we 
may  well  hope  that  his  present  loss  was  his  ultimate 
gain,  and  that  he  found  the  true  God  in  place  of  the 
lost  gods  which  he  had  made. 

(25)  Lest  angry  fellows  run  upon  thee.— 
Literally,  lest  men  hitter  of  soul  fall  upon  thee.  (Gomp. 
chaps,  viii.  21,  xv.  12 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  8,  "  chafed  in  thenr 
minds.") 

Thou  lose  thy  life.— Literally,  thou  gather  thy 
life,  as  in  Ps.  xxvi.  9. 

(27)  Burnt  the  city  with  fire.— This  was  unusual, 
for  we  are  told  that  Hazor  was  the  only  city  which 
Joshua  burnt  (Jodi.  xi.  13).  Perhaps  they  had  devoted 
the  city  by  a  ban,  as  Jericho  was  devoted  (Josh.  vi.  24) ; 
or  the  burning  may  have  been  due  to  poli<^  or  to 
accident.  Probably  the  notion  that  such  conduct  was 
cruel  and  unjustifiable  never  occurred  to  them;  nor  must 
we  judge  them  by  the  standard  of  Ghristian  times. 
But  Dan  was  no  gainer.  His  name  dLsappears  from 
the  records  of  1  Cnron.  iv.  1,  and  he  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  elected  tribes  in  Rev.  vii.  Blunt  (Undesigned 
Coincidences,  pt.  ii.,  4)  conjectures,  from  2  Ghron.  ii. 
14,  that  the  cause  of  their  disappearance  from  Israelite 
records— the  latest  mention  of  them  as  a  tribe  being  in 
1  Ghron.  xxvii.  22 — ^wasdue  to  their  intermarriages  with 
the  Phcanicians. 

(28)  In  the  valley  that  lieth  by  Beth-rehob.— 
At  the  foot  of  the  lowest  range  of  Lebanon,  and  at  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xiii.  21),  north  of  Lake 
Huleh.  It  is  probablv  the  Behob  of  chap.  i.  31,  Josh, 
xix.  30 ;  and  later  it  belonged  to  Syria  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 
The  name  means  "  house  of  spaciousness."    Bohiiisoii 
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was  &r  from  Zidon,  and  they  had  no 
business  with  any  man ;  and  it  was  in 
the  vallej  that  lieth  hj  Beth-rehob, 

And  thej  built  a  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 
<®>  And  they  called  the  name  of  the  'city 
Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father, 


a  Josh.  19l  47. 


who  was  born  unto  Israel :  howbeit  the 
name  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the  first. 
(^)  And  the  children  of  Dan  set  up  the 
graven  image :  and  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  he  and 
his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 


{BtbL  Bes.  iii.  371)  identifies  it  with  Humn,  a  fortress 
which  eommaads  the  phun  of  Huleh. 

(»)  They  called  the  name  of  the  city  Dan.— 
Just  as  the  Messenians  changed  the  name  Zankle  into 
Messene. 

(30)  Set  up  the  graven  image.— ^  t]aBpe8el  was 
in  the  form  of  a  calf,  the  tradition  of  this  cnlt  maj 
have  given  greater  facility  to  the  daring  innovation  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  zii.  90).  In  any  case,  it  wonld  make 
the  inhabitants  more  ready  to  accept  a  cherubic  symbol 
of  Jehovah ;  for  we  may  fairly  assnme  that  the  "  image  " 
was  not  dissociated  from  the  worship  of  Gk>d,  wheUier 
as  TSIohim  or  Jehovah.  Jonathan  and  the  Danites  both 
acknowledged  £[im  nnder  the  name  Elohim  (chap,  xviii 
5,  10),  and  Micah,  in  spite  of  his  images,  acknowledged 
God  as  JehoYsh  (chaps,  xvii.  2, 13,  xviii.  6),  to  whom, 
indeed,  i^e  very  name  of  Jonathan  ("  gift  of  Jehovah  ") 
bore  witness.  Whether  this,  or  rather  the  smallness  of 
Dan,  is  the  reason  for  its  exclusion  from  Bev.  yii.  4 
must  remain  uncertain.  The  Fathers  thought,  for  this 
reason,  that  Antichrist  would  spring  from  the  tribe  of 
Dan. 

Jonathan^  the  son  of  Qershom,  the  son  of 
Manasseh. — The  extreme  reluctance  to  admit  this  fact 
— ^the  disgrace  inxolved  against  the  memory  of  Moses  by 
this  rapid  and  total  degeneracy  of  his  grandson — ^is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  up  to  this  point  in  the  narrative 
the  name  has  been  wiuiheld.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  Jonathan  was  the  young  Levite  who  has 
all  along  been  spoken  of.  The  reading  of  Makasseh 
for  Moses  is  by  the  confession  of  the  Jews  themselves 
dne  to  the  same  cause.  Moses  is  in  Hebrew  n^, 
Manasseh  is  ni^.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  (without 
the  ^ints)  the  names  only  differ  by  the  letter  n  (3). 
But  in  what  is  called  the  Masoretic  text — i.e.,  the  text 
edited  by  the  Jewish  scribes — the  3  is  not  boldly  inserted, 

but  is  timidly  and  furtively  suspended — thus  rrePu* 

M88H — and  is  called  nun  thaluydh  (n  suspended). 
This  was  done  to  conceal  from  the  uninitiated  the 
painful  fact.  It  was  known  to  St.  Jerome,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Yulg.  reads  "  son  of  Moses,"  which  is  also 
found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  Theodoret  has 
^  son  of  Manasseh,  son  of  Gershom,  son  of  Moses." 
The  Jews  distinguish  between  the  "text"  (Kethib 
"  written  ")  and  the  margin  {Keri  "  read  "),  and  Rabbi 
Tanchum  admits  that  here  "  Moses  "  is  written,  though 
**  Manasseh "  is  recid.  The  Talmud  says  l^t  he  was 
srandson  of  Moses;  but  "  because  he  md  the  deeds  of 
Manasseh  "  (tiie  idolatrous  king,  2  Kinffs  xxi.),  "  the 
Scripture  assigns  him  to  the  family  of  Manasseh" 
{Bdbha  Batkra,  f .  109,  2) ;  and  on  this  a  later  Babbi 
remarks  that "  the  prophet " — i.e.,  the  sacred  author — 
**  studiously  avoided  calling  Gershom  the  son  of  Moses, 
because  it  would  have  been  ignominious  to  Moses  to 
have  had  an  ungodly  son ;  but  he  calls  him  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  suspending  the  n  above  the  line  to  show  that 
he  was  the  son  of  manasseh  (in  a  metaphorical  sense) 
by  imitating  his  impiety,  though  a  son  of  Moses  by 
descent/*  The  Talmudists  account  for  the  distasteful 
fact  by  saying  that  the  degeneracy  was  due  to  the  wife 


of  Moses,  who  was  a  Midianite,  so  that  there  was  a 
taint  in  the  blood  of  the  family.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
sacred  author  who  is  guilty  of  this  "pious  fraud,"  but 
the  Masoretic  editors.  The  rarity  of  the  name  Oershom 
(which  means  "  a  stranger  there,"  Exod.  ii.  22)  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  betray  the  secret.  The  extravagant 
and  superstitious  letter,  worship  of  the  scribes  did  not 
suffice  to  prevent  them  from  tampering  with  the  letter, 
any  more  than  it  prevented  the  Kabbis  from  entirely 
explaining  awi^  the  obvious  spirit  of  the  Law  which  they 
professed  to  adore.  The  only  uncertainty  in  the  matter 
18  whether  this  wandering  Levite,  this  young  Jonathan, 
who  for  less  than  thirty  shillings  a  year  becomes  the 
priest  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  was  the  actual  aranc28on, 
or  only  a  later  descendant  of  Moses,  since  the  Jews  often 
omit  steps  in  their  genealogies.  Tliere  is,  however,  no 
reason  whv  he  should  not  have  been  the  actual  gprandson, 
since  he  is  contemporary  with  Phinehas  (chap.  xx.  28), 
who  was,  without  any  question,  the  actual  gprandson  dI 
Aaron.  This  rapid  degeneracy  may  perhaps  account 
for  the  obscuration  of  the  family  of  Moses,  which  never 
seems  to  have  subsequently  risen  into  any  importance, 
and  of  which  no  more  names  are  preserved.  Jonathan's 
name  is  excluded,  perhaps  deliberately,  from  1  Ohron. 
xxiii.  15, 16.  Or  is  he  indeed  Shebuel,  as  St.  Jerome 
avers,  probably  from  Jewish  tradition? — and  has  his 
name  been  purposely  altered  ?  It  is  probably  from  a 
similar  dislike  to  reveal  the  disgrace  which  thus  fell  on 
the  family  of  the  great  law-giver  that  Josephus  entirely 
omits  the  story.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not 
have  been  peiiectly  acquainted  with  it.  The  identity 
of  Jonathan  with  Shebuel  in  1  Ghron.  xxiii.  16  is  asserted 
in  the  Tarvum,  which  savs  that  "Shebuel,  that  is, 
Jonathan,  tne  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses,  re- 
turned to  the  fear  of  Jehovah,  and  when  David  saw  that 
he  was  skilful  in  money  matters,  he  appointed  him  chief 
over  the  treasures." 

Until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land.— 
(1)  If  the  expression  meant  **  the  captivity,"  as  ordi- 
narily understood,  the  meaning  could  only  be  that  these 
descendants  of  Moses  ooniinued  also  to  be  priests  of 
the  calf -worship  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until  the  ten 
tribes  were  carried  captive  by  Shalmaneser  and  Tiglath- 
pileser.  (Oomp.  1  Chron.  v.  22.)  If  so,  there  would  be 
a  strong  additional  reason  for  identif;^ng  this  worship 
with  the  calf -worship,  and  the  fact  might  then  be  sup- 
posed to  account  for  there  being  no  mention  of  non- 
Levitic  priests  at  Dan,  but  only  at  Bethel  (1  King^ 
xii.  33).  (2)  Some  suppose  that  we  should  read  "  ark  " 
(aron)  for  "  land  "  (areU).  (See  1  Sam.  iv.  21, 22.)  But 
this  conjecture  of  Houbij^ant  is  not  supported  b^  a 
single  MS.  or  version,  (o)  It  is  far  from  impossible 
that "  the  captivity"  ma^  mean  the  Philistine  captivity, 
which  resulted  from  their  terrible  sack  of  Shilon  after 
the  battle  of  Aphek  (1  Sam.  iv.  11,  22).  It  is  called 
*'  a  captivity  "  in  the  passage  which  so  graphically  de- 
scribes the  scene  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  58—^1.  Otherwise  we 
ma^  suppose  (4)  that  **  the  land "  has  here  a  circum- 
scribed sense,  and  that  "the  captivity"  alluded  to  is 
one  inflicted  on  the  Danites  by  the  kings  of  Zobah,  or 
some  other  Syrian  invasion  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).     The 
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until  the  day  of  the  captivitj  of  the  land. 
(31)  And  they  set  them  up  Micah's  graven 
imaefe,  which  he  made,  all  the  time  that 
the  house  of  God  was  in  Sluloh. 


CHAPTER  XES:.— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  those  days,  'when  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel,  that  there  was  a  certain 
Levite  sojourning  on  the  side  of  mount 
Ephraim,  who  took  to  him  ^a  concubine 
out  of  Beth-lehem-judah.  (^^And  his 
concubine  played  the  whore  against  him, 
and  went  away  from  him  unto  herfather's 
house  to  Beth-lehem-judah,  and  was 
there  *^four  whole  months. 

<^)  And  her  husband  arose,  and  went 
after  her,  to  speak  ^friendly  unto  her, 
and  to  bring  her  again,  having  his  ser- 
rant  with  him,  and  a  couple  of  asses : 
ajid  she  brought  him  into  her  father's 


a  ch.17.8;  Al&l;, 
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house:  and  when  the  father  of  the 
damsel  saw  him,  he  rejoiced  to  meet 
him.  (^^  And  his  father  in  law,  the 
damsel's  father,  retained  him;  and  he 
abode  with  him  three  days :  so  they  did 
eat  and  drink,  and  lodged  there.  <^^  And 
it  came  to  pass  on  the  fourth  day,  when 
they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  that 
he  rose  up  to  depart :  and  the  damsel's 
father  said  unto  his  son  in  law,  ^Com- 
fort thine  heart  with  a  morsel  of  bread, 
and  afterward  go  your  way.  WAnd 
they  sat  down,  and  did  eat  and  drink 
bom  of  them  tc^ether :  for  the  damsel's 
father  had  said  unto  the  man.  Be  con- 
tent, I  pray  thee,  and  tarry  all  night, 
and  let  thine  heart  be  mernr.  (^And 
when  the  man  rose  up  to  depart,  his 
father  in  law  urged  hun:  therefore  he 
lodged  there   again.    ^   And  he   arose 


third  explanation  is,  hovreYer,  rendered  almost  certain 
bj  the  following  Ferse. 

(31)  And  they  set  them  up  Micah's  graven 
image. — Rather,  emtrusted  to  them,  i.e.,  to  Jonathan's 
descendants.  The  phrase  "  set  them  up  "  can  only  have 
been  used  by  inadvertence  by  our  translators  in  this 
verse,  since  the  verb  nsed,  ycutmo  (LXX.,  etaxan  heau- 
tais;  hutYnlg.finansUque  apud  eos,  i.e.,  there  remained 
with  them  the  descendants  of  Jonathan),  is  wholly 
different  from  the  verb  ydkimd,  rendered  "set  up  ' 
(LXX.,  aneeteean)  in  verse  30. 

All  the  time  that  the  house  of  Gkxi  was  in 
Shiloh — %,€,,  till  Samners  earl^  manhood,  when  the 
Philistines  sacked  Shiloh,  to  which  place  the  Ark  and 
Tabernacle  never  returned  (1  Sam.  iii.  31,  iv.  3,  vi.  21, 
vii.  1).  This  verse  may  probably  have  been  added  by  a 
later  hand  to  prevent  any  mistake  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  former.  It  may  have  been  written  in  Saul's 
reim,  when  the  Tabernacle  and  ephod  had  been  removed 
to  J^ob  for  greater  safety.  The  last  mention  of  the 
town  of  Dan  is  in  2  Chron.  zvi.  4 

XIX. 

1—4.  A  Levite  of  Mount  Ephndm  goes  to  Bethle- 
hem to  bring  back  his  unfaituful  concubine,  and  is 
hospitabhr  received  by  her  father.  5—^.  The  afternoon 
of  the  fifth  day  after  his  arrival  he  sets  out  to  return. 
10 — 15.  Unwilling  to  stop  at  the  heathen  town  of  Jebus, 
he  proceeds  to  Gibeah,  where  at  first  no  man  g^ves 
him  shelter.  16*— 21.  An  old  Ephraimite  offers  him 
hospitaliiy.  22—28.  Infamous  conduct  ot  the  inhabi- 
tants of  &ibeah,  resulting  in  the  woman's  death.  29, 
30.  The  Levite,  by  sendmg  her  dismembered  body  to 
the  tribes,  rouses  them  to  vdbgeance. 

In  this    chapter  we  see  the  unutterable  depth    of 

{>rofli^y  and  shamelessness  into  which  some  of  the 
sraelites  had  sunk.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  that  the 
moral  sense  of  the  nation  was  still  sufficiently  keen  to 
be  aroused  by  the  glare  of  unnatural  illumination  thus 
flung  upon  their  consciences.  This  narrative,  like  &e 
former,  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  death  of 
Joshua  and  the  rise  of  the  greater  Judges  (Theodoret, 
QucBst,  xxvii. ;  Jos.  Antt.  v.  2,  §  8). 


(1)  On  the  side  of  mount  Ephraim.— Literally, 
on  the  two  thighs  (yarcethaim),  (Comp.  Ps.  cxxviii.  3 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  24.)  As  to  the  residence  of  the  Levite  at 
Mount  Ephraim,  see  Note  on  chap.  xvii.  8.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  lortuitous  coincidence  that  both  this  Levite 
and  Jonathan  have  relations  with  Mount  Ephnum  and 
with  Bethlehem. 

Took  to  him  a  concubine.— Such  connections 
were  not  legally  forbidden ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  case  of  all  but  princes  or  eminent  men  they  were 
looked  on  with  moral  disapprobation.  She  is  called  "  a 
wife  or  concubine  " — i.e.,  a  wife  with  inferior  rights  for 
herself  and  her  children. 

(2)  Four  whole  months.— Literally,  days,  four 
m^ontha,  which  some  interpret  to  mean  *'  a  year  (see  Note 
on  chap.  xvii.  10)  and  four  months."  The  incident  has, 
however,  little  bearing  on  the  general  story. 

(3)  To  speak  fiiendly  unto  her.— Literally,  to 
epeak  to  her  heart — i.e.,  to  bring  about  a  kindly  recon- 
ciliation (G^n.  xxziv.  3, 1.  21 ;  fiuth  iL  13). 

A  couple  of  asses. — One  was  meant  to  convej 
back  his  irif  e  on  her  return. 

W  Betained  him.— One  motive  of  the  father-in- 
law  would  doubtless  be  to  praetiBe  the  fuU  rights  of  hos- 
pitality, which  are  in  the  East  so  specially  sacred ;  but 
ne  probably  .desired  further  to  win  back  the  Levite's 
heart  to  his  erring  daughter. 

(5)  Early  in  the  morning.— Except  in  winter, 
most  journeys  are  performed  in  the  early  morning  or 
late  evening,  in  order  to  avoid  the  burning  heat. 

Comfort  thine  heart.— Literally,  Prop  tip  thy 
heart,  as  in  Cren.  xviii.  5.  This  resembles  the  Latin 
expression  corfiUcire, 

(6)  Let  thine  heart  be  merry.— Chap.  xvi.  25, 
xviii.  20. 

(7)  His  fiEither  in  law  urged  him.— Considering* 
the  remorselessly  savage  reven^  which  is  to  this  day 
permitted  to  an  tjastem  husband  in  punishment  of  un- 
faithfulness, the  father  might  well  desire  to  be  tho- 
roughly assured  that  the  Levite  was  not  dissembling', 
and  did  not  desire  to  inflict  some  sanguinary  retribution 
on  his  wife. 

(8)  And  they  tarried  until  afternoon.— Tlie 
verb  is  perhaps  an  imperative:  and  linger  (as  in  Isa. 
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early  in  the  morning  on  the  fifth  day 
to  depart :  and  the  damsel's  father  said, 
Oomfort  thine  heart,  I  pray  thee.  And 
they  tarried  ^  until  afternoon,  and  they 
did  eat  both  of  them.  (^)  And  when  the 
man  rose  up  to  depart,  he,  and  his  con- 
cubine, and  his  servant,  his  father  in 
law,  the  damsel's  &ther,  said  unto  him, 
Behold,  now  the  day  ^draweth  toward 
evening,  I  pray  you  tarry  all  night :  be- 
hold, 'the  day  groweth  to  an  end,  lodge 
here,  that  thine  heart  may  be  merry ; 
and  to  morrow  get  you  early  on  your 
way,  that  thou  mayest  go  *home.  W  But 
the  man  would  not  tarry  that  night,  but 
he  rose  up  and  departed,  and  came  ^over 
against  Jebus,  which  %$  Jerusalem ;  and 
there  were  with  him  two  asses  saddled, 
his  concubine  also  was  with  him. 

^^  And  when  they  were  by  Jebus,  the 
day  was  fer  spent ;  Ld  the  Jervaat'said 
unto  his  master,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  and 
let  us  turn  in  into  this  city  of  the  Jebu- 
sites,  and  lodge  in  it.  ^)  And  his  master 
said  unto  him.  We  wUl  not  turn  aside 
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hither  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  ia 
not  of  the  children  of  Israel;  we  will 
pass  over  to  Gibeah.  <^)  And  he  said 
unto  his  servant.  Come,  and  let  us  draw 
near  to  one  of  these  places  to  lodge  all 
night,  in  Gibeah,  or  in  Bamah.  (^*>  And 
they  passed  on  and  went  their  way ;  and 
the  sun  went  down  upon  them  when  they 
were  by  Gibeah,  which  belongeth  to  Ben- 
jamin. (i«)And  they  turned  aside  thither, 
to  go  in  amJ  to  lodge  in  Gibeah:  and  when 
he  went  in,  he  sat  him  down  in  a  street 
of  the  city :  for  there  woe  no  man  that 
took  them  into  his  house  to  lodging. 

(16)  And,  behold,  there  came  an  old 
man  from  his  work  out  of  the  field  at 
even,  which  was  also  of  mount  Ephraim ; 
and  he  sojourned  in  Gibeah :  but  the 
men  of  the  place  were  Benjamites.  (^^^And 
when  he  had  lifted  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  a 
wa3rfaring  man  in  the  street  of  the  city : 
and  the  old  man  said.  Whither  goest 
thou?  and  whence  comest  thou P  (^^And 
he  said  imto  him.  We  are  passing  from 
Beth-lehem-judah  toward   the   side   of 


ox.  9)  tiU  the  day  twms.  So  the  LXX.,  Chaldee,  and 
Tnlg.  take  it. 

(9)  The    day   draweth    toward   evening.— 

Laterally,  U  weak,  or  has  slackened  to  evening.  The 
father  llad  purposely  detained  the  Levite  till  late,  in  the 
hopes  of  inducing  him  to  spend  one  more  night  under 
his  roof.  The  forms  of  Eastern  politeness  would  render 
it  difficult  for  the  Levite  to  resist  these  importunities. 

The  day  groweth  to  an  end.— Literally,  U  U 
the  bending  or  declining  of  the  day,  not,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin of  our  version,  "  the  pitching  time  of  the  day." 

Home.— Literally,  to  thy  tent,  which  may  he  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  reminiscence  of  the  earlier 
staflre  of  the  national  existence.  (Comp. "  To  your  tents, 
O  Israel,"  1  Kinsrs  xii.  16,  <&c.)  Tne  Levite  is  con- 
scions  that  if  the  father  has  been  too  pressing  he  has 
himaelf  been  too  self-indulgent,  and  too  fond  of  good 
linng.  "  His  experience  is  that  of  all  weak  and  yacil- 
lating  people :  first,  unnecessary  delay,  and  then  over- 
sfcrained  hurry." 

(10)  JebuB,  which  is  JerosalenL- See  chap.  L  8; 
Joah.  XY.  8. 

Saddled.— Bather,  loaded  (Yulg.,  onustos), 

(U)  The  day  was  far  spent. — Jerusalem  is  only 
two  hours  distant  from  Bethlehem.  The  father  of  the 
woman,  by  his  unwise  neglect  to  "speed  the  parting 
piest,"  had  greatly  added  to  the  perils  of  their  journey 
in  a  half -conquered  country,  and  in  such  wild  times. 

Unto  his  master.- Literally,  to  hie  lord,  a  mere 
form  of  resj[)ect,  as  Id  Gren.  xxxix.  2. 

This  ,oity  of  the  Jebusites.- Their  complete 
and  undisturbed  possession  shows  that  this  narrative 
falls  at  an  early  oate  (chap.  i.  7,  8,  11,  21 ;  Josh.  xy. 
63).  The  trayellers  would  reach  the  town  from  Bethle- 
hem at  about  fire  o'clock. 

(12)  To  Gibeah.— This  is  the  "  Gibeah  of  Saul," 
where  the  first  king  of  Israel  was  bom  (1  Sam.  xi.  4). 
It  was  one  of  the  fourteen  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh. 
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xyiii.28),  and  is  the  modem  Tuleil  el  Ful.  It  only 
iuYolyed  a  journey  of  four  miles  more  (Jos.  Antt, 
v.a,§8). 

(13)  Or  in  Bamah. — This  town,  now  eUBam,  is 
only  two  miles  beyond  Gibeah.  The  two  places  are 
often  mentioned  together  (Hosea  y.  8).  The  Levite  is 
naturally  anxious  to  push  on  homewards  as  fast  as  he 
can.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  Gibeah  did  not  bear  a  good 
character,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  as  far  as 
BamalL  if  possible.  In  countries  where  there  are  no 
public  inns,  each  town  and  village  gets  a  character  of 
its  own  from  the  reports  of  travellers. 

(14)  The  sun  went  down  upon  them.— They 
were  evidently  reluctant  to  stop  at  Gibeah ;  but  it  was 
dangerous  to  travel  after  dark,  and  the  twilight  in 
Palestine  is  very  brief. 

Which  belongeth  to  Benjamin.— There  were 
many  other  Gibeahs  in  Palestine,  and  for  that  reason 
Jiban  and  el- Jib  are  common  names. 

(15)  In  a  street.  —  Bather,  in  the  open  place 
(Bechob) — i.e.,  the  square  or  market-place  of  the  city, 
often  a  space  outside  the  walls  (Deut.  xiii.  16).  (Comp. 
Gen.  xix.  1,  2 ;  "  The  stranger  did  not  lodge  in  the 
street  "—Job  xxxi.  32.) 

No  man  that  took  them  into  his  house.— 
The  same  neglect  would  have  been  experienced  by  the 
angels  at  Soaom  but  for  the  care  of  Lot.  This  neglect 
of  the  very  first  duty  of  the  East  was  sufficient  at  once 
to  prove  the  base  condition  into  which  Gibeah  had 
fallen  (Deut.  x.  19 ;  Matt.  xxv.  35). 

(16)  Which  was  also  of  mount  Ephraim.  — 
He  was  therefore  a  fellow-countryman  of  the  Levite, 
but  his  hospitable  feelings  were  aroused  before  he  had 
been  informed  of  this  fact. 

(18)  Toward  the  side  of  mount  Ephraim.— 
Bather,  the  depths  of  the  hiU-cowniry  of  Ephraim. 

I  am  now  going  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
— ^We  are  not  told  anywhere  else  in  the  story  that 


An  Old  Man  Takes  him  in. 
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OtUrage  of  the  Men  o/Gibeah^ 


mount  Ephraiin;  from  thence  am  I: 
and  I  went  to  Beth-Iehem-judah,  but  I 
am  now  going  to  the  house  of  the  Lobd  ; 
and  there  is  no  man  that  ^receiveth  me 
to  house.  <^>Yet  there  is  both  straw 
and  provender  for  our  asses ;  and  there 
is  bread  and  wine  also  for  me,  and  for 
thy  handmaid,  and  for  the  young  man 
which  is  with  thy  servants ;  there  is  no 
want  of  any  thing.  ^^^  And  the  old  man 
said,  Peace  be  with  thee ;  howsoever  let 
all  thy  wants  lie  upon  me ;  only  lodge 
not  in  the  street.  W  So  he  brought  him 
into  his  house,  and  gave  provender  imto 
the  asses :  and  they  washed  their  feet, 
and  did  eat  and  drink. 

i^)  Now  as  they  were  making  their 
hearts  merry,  behold,  the  men  of  the 
city,  certain  sons  of  Belial,  beset  the 
house  round  about,  and  beat  at  the  door. 


1  Heb.,  gathenth. 


aGeiLlflitt. 


s  Heb..  the  matter 
o/tMifonv. 


and  spake  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
the  old  man,  saying.  Bring  forth  the 
man  that  came  into  thine  house,  that 
we  may  know  him.  ^^^  And  'the  man, 
the  master  of  the  house,  went  out  unto 
them,  and  said  unto  them.  Nay,  my 
bretluren,  nay,  I  pray  you,  do  not  so 
wickedly ;  seeing  that  this  man  is  come 
into  mine  house,  do  not  this  folly.  (^)  Be- 
hold, here  is  my  daughter  a  maiden,  and 
his  concubine;  them  I  will  bring  out 
now,  and  humble  ye  them,  and  do  with 
them  what  seemeth  good  unto  you :  but 
unto  this  man  do  not  ^so  vile  a  thing. 
(25)  But  the  men  would,  not  hearken  to 
him:  so  the  man  took  his  concubine, 
and  brought  her  forth  unto  them ;  and 
they  knew  her,  and  abused  her  all  the 
night  untn  the  morning:  and  when  the 
day  began  to  spring,  they  let  her  go. 


the  Leyite  was  going  to  Shiloh  (chap,  xviii.  31 ;  Josh, 
xyiii.  1),  bat  that  ne  was  returning  to  his  home  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  Hence  some  render  the  words,  "  I 
walk  at  the  house  of  Jehovah*' — i.e.,  I  am  a  Levite,  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  It 
IS  true  that  this  would  be  no  answer  to  the  question, 
**  Whither  goest  thouP"  On  the  other  hand,  the 
phrase  is  not  a  usual  one  for  going  to  a  place,  and  the 
Levite  perhaps  meant  to  imply  an  additional  reason 
why  the  inhospitable  reception  was  very  unworthy. 
His  office  ought  to  have  procured  him  a  welcome,  yet 
he  who  belongs  to  God*s  house  cannot  find  shelter  in 
any  house  in  Gibeah.  The  LXX.  adopt  another  reading, 
and  render  it  "to  my  house"  (reading  Bitht).  The 
reading  of  the  MSS.  may  have  come  from  regarding  the 
last  letter  as  an  abbreviation  of  Jehovah. 

(19)  Straw  and  provender.— Oomp.  Gen.  xxiv. 
25 — 32.  AU  that  the  Levite  asked  was  shelter.  He 
would  provide  for  all  his  own  wants. 

Thy  servants.— The  ordinary  language  of  Eastern 
obsequiousness. 

(20)  Peace  be  with  thee.— The  words  are  not  here 
a  greeting,  but  an  assurance  of  help. 

Only  lodge  not  in  the  street.- Gen.  xix.  2. 

(^)  Gave  provender  unto  the  asses.— Notice 
the  humane  Eastern  custom  of  attending  first  the 
wants  of  the  animals. 

They  washed  their  feet.— One  of  the  first  ne- 
cessities for  personal  comfort  after  a  jouniey  in  hot 
countries,  and  where  only  sandals  are  worn  (Gen.  xviii.  4, 
xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24 ;  Luke  vii.  44* ;  John  xiii.  5 ;  1  Tim. 
V.  10). 

(22)  Sons  of  Belial.— It  is  only  by  a  deeply-rooted 
misconception  that  Belial  is  written  with  a  capital.  Tlie 
word  is  not  the  name  (as  is  supposed)  of  an  evil  spirit, 
but  an  ordinary  noun,  "  sons  of  worthlessness,"  i.e., 
**  worthless  fellows."  (See  Deut.  xiii.  14 ;  Ps.  xviii.  5.) 
Later  (comp.  2  Cor.  vi.  15)  it  became  a  kind  of  proper 
name.  Josephos  dishonestly  suppresses  all  the  aarkest 
features  of  me  story  (Antt.  v.  11,  §  7). 

Beset  the  house. — There  is  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  equally  hideous  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  8. 

Beat  at  the  door. — The  word  implies  continuous 
knocking  and  gradual  increase  of  noise  (Cant.  v.  2). 
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We  cannot  wonder  that  the  intense  horror  excited  by 
this  scene  of  infamy  lasted  for  centuries  afterwards. 
"  They  have  deeply  corrupted  themselves,  as  in  the  days 
of  Gibeah  "  (Hosea  ix.  9).  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  sinned 
from  the  days  of  Gibeah"  (Hosea  x.  9). 

"  And  when  nifcht 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  fiown  with  iosolenoe  and  wine. 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
Exposed  a  matron  to  avoid  worse  rape."— Jfitton. 

(23)  Do  not  this  folly.— It  is  from  no  deficiency  of 
moral  indignation  that  the  word  "  folly  "  {nehiUah)  is 
used.  Sometimes  when  crime  is  too  aarkand  deadly 
for  ordinary  reproach  the  feelings  are  more  deeply  ex- 
pressed by  using  a  milder  word,  which  is  instantly  cor- 
rected and  intensified  by  the  hearer  himself.  (See  Gren. 
xxxiv.  7  ;  Deut.  xxii.  21 .)  ThusYirgil  merely  gives  the 
epithet  **  unpraised"  ("Ulaudati  Busiridis  aras'')  to  the 
cannibal  tyrant,  which  serves  even  better  than  a  singer 
word.  (Oomp.  *'  Shall  I  praise  von  for  these  things? 
I  praise  you  not"  1  Cor.  xi.  17 — ^22.)  (See  the  author's 
Brief  Greek  Syntax,  p.  199.)  This  figure  of  speech 
takes  the  various  form  of  antiphasis,  litotes,  meiosis,  &c. 

(24^  25)  Behold,  here  is  my  daujshter  .  •  .—The 
main  horror  of  these  verses  Ues,  and  is  meant  to  lie,  in 
the  nameless  infamy  to  which  these  men  had  sunk,  of 
whom  we  can  only  say, 

"  Non  ragionam  di  lor  ma  goarda  6  passa.*' 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  conduct  of  the 
old  man  and  the  Levite,  though  it  is  not  formally  con- 
demned, speaks  of  the  existence  of  a  very  rudimentary 
morality,  a  selfishness,  and  a  low  estimate  of  the  ri^hte 
and  sacred  dignity  of  women,  which  shows  from  what 
depths  the  world  has  emerged.  If  it  was  possible  to 
frustrate  the  vile  assault  of  these  wretches  in  this  way 
it  must  have  been  possible  to  frustrate  it  altogether. 
There  is  something  terriblv  repulsive  in  the  selfishness 
which  could  thus  make  a  Levite  sacrifice  a  defenceless 
woman,  and  that  woman  his  wife,  for  a  whole  night  to 
such  bmtalisation.  The  remark  of  St.  Gregory  is  very 
weighty :  **  Minus  j^eccGJtum  admittere  tU  gramme 
evitetwr  est  a  seders  vwtimas  offerre  BeoP 


The  Coiicubine^B  Body  Divided 


JUDGES,  XX. 


and  Sent  to  the  Twelve  Trtbee. 


W  Then  came  the  woman  in  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day,  and  fell  down  at  the  door 
of  the  man's  house  where  her  lord  was, 
till  it  was  light.  (^)  And  her  lord  rose 
up  in  the  morning,  and  opened  the  doors 
of  the  house,  and  went  out  to  go  his  way : 
and,  behold,  the  woman  his  concubine 
was  fallen  down  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
and  her  hands  were  upon  the  threshold. 
(»)  And  he  said  imto  her.  Up,  and  let  us 
be  going.  But  none  answered.  Then 
the  man  took  her  up  upon  an  ass,  and 
the  man  rose  up,  and  gat  him  unto  his 
place. 

<*>)And  when  he  was  come  into  his 
house,  he  took  a  knife,  and  laid  hold  on 
his  concubine,  and  divided  her,  together 


with  her  bones,  into  twelve  pieces,  and 
sent  her  into  all  the  coasts  of  Israel. 
(^>  And  it  was  so,  that  all  that  saw  it 
said,  There  was  no  such  deed  done  nor 
seen  fix)m  the  day  that  the  children  of 
Israel  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
unto  this  day :  consider  of  it,  take  ad- 
vice, and  speak  yoiir  minds. 

CHAPTER  XX.— w  Then  all  the 
children  of  Israel  went  out,  and  the 
congregation  was  gathered  together  as 
one  man,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba, 
with  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  the  Lobd 
in  Mizpeh.  <^>  And  the  chief  of  all  the 
people,  even  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
presented  themselves  in  the  assembly  of 


m  Then  came  the  woman  .  .  .  .—It  wonld  be 
scarcely  possible  to  enhance  the  depth  of  pathos  and  of 
horror  wnich  the  sacred  writer  throws  into  these  simple 
words.  If  to  the  wretched  woman  pmiishment  had  come 
in  the  guise  of  her  sin  (Wiad.  zi.  16,  "  that  tiiey  might 
know  tiiat  wherewithal  a  man  sinneth,  by  the*  same  idso 
shall  he  be  pnnished")  which  had  been  the  prime  canse 
of  the  whole  catastrophe,  the  Levite  was  punished  both 
for  his  condonation  of  an  offence  which  could  not  be 
condoned,  and  for  the  nn  manly  cowardice  or  heartless 
self -absorption  which  could  alone  have  rendered  it  pos- 
mble  for  him  to  accept  personal  safety  at  such  a  price. 

(27)  Her  hands  were  upon  the  threshold.— 
As  though  they  had  been  stretched  out  towards  her 
husband  in  one  last  agony  of  appeal  (Yulg.,  eparsis  in 
limine  manibua), 

(28)  But  none  answered.— The  sacred  writer,  in 
his  horror,  will  not  say  that  she  was  dead. 

TJl>on  an  ass. — Ivather,  the  ass,  which  had  borne 
her  while  she  was  liyin^.  The  omission  of  every  detail, 
the  narration  of  the  naked  facts  in  the  simplest  words, 
without  pausing  to  say  so  much  as  a  single  word  re- 
specting the  Ijevite's  or  the  old  man's  feelings,  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  difference  of  the  historic  method 
of  ancusnt  and  modem  times. 

(9)  Divided  her.— Wo  see  again  that  the  narra- 
tive is  taking  us  back  to  wild  times,  when  the  passions 
of  men  expressed  themselves  in  wild  and  fierce  expe- 
dients. A  similar  method  of  arousing  a  nation,  but 
different  in  its  details,  is  narrated  in  1  Sam.  xi.  7,  when 
Saul  sends  round  the  pieces  of  an  ox,  as  was  done  by 
tiie  ancient  Scythians  (Lucian,  Toxaris,  chap,  xlviii.). 
Many  analogous  customs  existed  among  the  ancient 
Highlanders,  and  have  been  repeated  even  in  recent 
days  among  the  Arab  tribes  (Stanley,  i.  301). 

with  her  bones. — ^Literally,  according  to  her  honep. 

Into  twelve  pieces.— One  for  each  tribe.  Ben- 
jsmin  was  probably  thus  appealed  to  as  well  as  the 
other  tribes.  It  is  needless  to  suppose  that  one  was 
sent  to  Eastern  Manasseh  or  to  Levi. 

(^)  The  verse  shows  that  the  Levite  had  successfully 
gauged  the  depths  of  moral  indignation  that  stUl  lay 
in  tne  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  story  of  the 
deed  thrilled  through  all  Palestine,  and  awoke  a  deter- 
mined desire  for  retribution  upon  the  guilty  inhabitants 
of  Gibeah.  The  whole  nation  felt  the  stain  and  shame 
(Hosea  ix.  9,  x.  9). 
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1 — 7.  The  tribes  meet  at  lllllzpeh,  and  the  Levite 
tells  the  story  of  the  crime  at  Gibeah.  8—11.  The 
people  rise  like  one  man,  and  determine  to  punish 
Gibeah.  12 — 14.  The  Benjamites  espouse  the  canse  of 
the  gailty  dtjr.  15—17.  The  forces  on  both  sides. 
18 — ^25.  The  Israelites  twice  defeated  by  Benjamin. 
26 — 28.  Victory  promised  them  after  a  day  of  fast 
at  BetheL  29^—41.  Their  stratagem  and  its  success. 
42—46.  Destruction  of  the  Benjamites.  47,  48.  The 
tribe  extirpated  except  six  hundred  men. 

(1)  The  congregation  was  gathered  to- 
gether. — This  phrase  is  one  which  was  familiar  to 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  It  disappears  after  the 
days  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xii.  20). 

From  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba.— This  expres- 
sion would  be  like  '*  from  John  o'  Groat's  house  to  Limd's 
End "  for  England  and  Scotknd  (1  Sam.  iii.  18,  xvii. 
11,  <&c.).  Unless  it  be  added  bj  an  anachronism,  because 
it  had  become  familiar  when  the  Book  of  Judges  was 
written,  we  should  certainlj  infer  from  it  that,  early  as 
were  these  events,  thev  were  subsequent  to  the  migra- 
tory  raid  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  Laish. 

With  the  land  of  Qilead.— The  Trans- jordanio 
tribes  obeyed  the  summons,  with  the  exception  of  ^e 
town  of  Jabesh-Gilead. 

Unto  the  Lord.— See  Note  on  chap,  xl  11.  There 
is  not,  however,  the  same  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
the  ark  and  Urim  was  taken  to  this  Mizpe£i,  for  we  see 
in  verse  27  that  it  was  taken  to  Bethel. 

In  Mizpeh. — See  Note  on  chap.  xi.  11.  This  Mizpeh 
is  not  the  same  as  the  one  there  mentioned,  but  is 
probably  the  bold  hill  and  watch-tower  now  known  as 
Neby  SamwU,  and  called  Mountjoie  by  the  OmsaderSy 
from  which  the  traveller  gains  his  first  glimpse  of  Je- 
rusalem. In  the  Hebrew  the  name  has  me  article,  **  the 
watch-tower."  It  was  the  scene  of  great  gatherings  of 
the  tribes  in  the  days  of  Samuel  (I  Sam.  vii.  2,  x.  17) 
and  of  Solomon  (2  Ghron.  i  3,  probably),  and  even  after 
the  captivity  (2  Kings  xxv.  23). 

(2)  The  chief.  — The  Hebrew  word  is  pinnoth, 
"  corner-stones,"  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  38 ;  Isa.  xix.  13. 

Four  hun(b*ed  thousand.— Hence  we  learn  the  in. 
teresting  fact  that  in  their  struggles  against  the  Ganaan- 
ites  the  number  of  the  peoj^e  had  been  diminished 
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t^ie  Assembly  oj  the  People. 


the  people  of  God,  four  hundred  thou- 
sand footmen  that  drew  sword.  <^)  (Now 
the  children  of  Benjamin  heard  that 
the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  up  to 
Mizpeh.) 

Then  said  the  children  of  Israel,  Tell 
usy  how  was  this  wickedness  ?  <*^  And 
^the  Levite,  the  husband  of  the  woman 
that  was  slain,  answered  and  said,  I 
came  into  Gibeah  that  belongetk  to  Ben- 
jamin, I  and  my  concubine,  to  lodge. 
(^)  And  the  men  of  Gibeah  rose  against 
me,  and  beset  the  house  round  about 
upon  me  by  night,  and  thought  to  have 
shdn  me :  and  my  concubine  have  they 
^forced,  that  she  is  dead.  (^  And  I  took 
my  concubine,  and  cut  her  in  pieces, 
and  sent  her  tiiroughout  all  the  country 
of  the  inheritance  of  Israel:  for  they 
haye  conmiitted  lewdness  and  folly  in 
Israel.  ^^  Behold,  ye  are  all  children 
of  Israel;  giye  here  your  adyice  and 
counsel. 

<^)  And  all  the  people  arose  as  one 
man,  saying,  We  will  not  any  of  vs  go 


I  Ueh.ttktmanthe 
Levite, 


2  Heb.,  humbledU 


8  Reb^feUoM, 


to  his  tent,  neither  will  we  any  of  us 
turn  into  his  house.  ^•^  But  now  this 
shall  be  the  thing  which  we  will  do  to 
Gibeah ;  we  will  go  up  by  lot  against  it ; 
<^^>  and  we  will  taJce  ten  men  of  an  hun- 
dred throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  an  hundred  of  a  thousand,  and  a 
thousand  out  of  ten  thousand,  to  fetch 
victual  for  the  people,  that  they  may  do, 
when  they  come  to  Gibeah  of  Benjamin, 
according  to  all  the  folly  that  they  have 
wrought  in  Israel 

(^^)  So  all  the  men  of  Israel  were 
gathered  against  the  city,  ^knit  together 
as  one  man. 

(^2)  And  the  tribes  of  Israel  sent  men 
through  all  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  say- 
ing. What  wickedness  is  this  that  id 
done  among  you?  <^>  Now  therefore 
deliver  tas  tibe  men,  the  children  of  Be- 
lial, which  are  in  Gibeah,  that  we  may- 
put  them  to  death,  and  put  away  evU 
from  Israel.  But  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin would  not  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  their  brethren  the  children  of  Israel : 


one- third — i.e.,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  they  had 
been  diminished  by  the  wanderings  In  the  wilderness. 
For  at  the  census  in  the  first  year  of  the  wanderings 
their  nmnbers  were  (including  35,400  of  Benjamin) 
603,550  (Num.  i.  46) ;  and  in  the  census  in  the  last  year 
they  were  601,730,  excluding  the  Benjamites,  who,  unlike 
the  other  tribes,  had  increased  in  numbers,  for  they 
were  then  45,600  in  number. 

Footmen.— The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  use 
either  chariots  or  cavalry.  (See  Notes  on  chaps.  L  19, 
iv.  3.) 

That  drew  sword.— Chap.  viii.  10. 

(3)  Heard. — Probably  the  Benjamites  had  received 
the  same  summons  as  the  other  tribes  (see  chap.  xix.  29), 
but  insolently  refused  to  notice  the  summons. 

Tell  us. — Literally,  Tell  ye  us.  The  request  is  ad- 
dressed to  any  who  coidd  g^ve  the  necessary  information. 

(5)  The  men  of  Qibeah.— Literall;^,  the  lords  of 
Oibeah,  as  in  chap.  ix.  2.  We  cannot  infer  that  they 
were  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  town,  thoufh  they 
behaved  as  if  they  were.  If  the  phrase  impues  that 
they  were  men  in  positions  of  authorUv,  it  perhaps 
shows  why  there  was  no  rescue  and  litUe  resistance. 
This  is  aLso  probable,  because  there  could  not  have 
been  the  same  unwillingness  to  ffive  up  to  justice  a 
few  lawless  and  insignificant  offenders. 

Thought  to  have  slain  me.— Obviously  some 
circumstances  of  the  assault  have  been  omitted  m  chap, 
xix.  22 — ^25.  The  Levite  colours  the  whole  story  in  the 
way  most  favourable  to  himself. 

(7)  Ye  are  all  children  of  Israel.— There  would 
not  be  much  point  in  this  remark.  Bather,  ye  are  all 
here,  children  oflsraeL 

Your  advice  and  counsel.— Chap.  xix.  30.  "In 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom." 

<8)  Arose  as  one  man. — The  same  words  are  ren- 
dered ''  with  one  consent "  in  1  Sam.  xi.  7. 

To  his  tent  •  •  .  .  into  his  house.- Possibly 


many  of  the  Trans- jordanic  Israelites,  who  were  chiefly 
graziers,  were  obliged  b^  the  necessities  of  nomadic  life 
to  live  in  tents,  not  in  villages  or  cities. 

(^)  We  will  go  up  by  lot  against  it.— The 
English  Version  follows  the  LXX.  and  other  versions  in 
supplying  "  we  will  go  up."  This  is  like  the  decision 
of  the  .£nphictyonic  counsel  aranst  the  guilty  cit|'  of 
Crissa  (Grote,  iv.  85).  But  peniaps  it  should  be  ren- 
dered "  we  will  cast  the  lot  upon  it,"  to  divide  its  tonitoiy 
when  conquered. 

(10)  Ten  men  of  an  hundred.— A  tenth  of  the 
nation,  chosen  probably  by  lot,  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  commissariat.  They  do  not  anticipate  any  other 
difficulhr. 

W  ]^!nit  together  as  one  man.— The  Hebrew- 
word  for  "  knit  together  "  {msTg.,feUou)s)  is  chabeerim. 
It  means  that  they  were  all  as  united  as  if  thev  belonged 
to  one  cheber^  or  club.  It  is  the  spirit  of  dubbtsm 
(Greek,  ^ratpc/a),  displayed  in  this  instance  in  a  good 
cause. 

(12)  Through  all  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.— 
It  was  equitable  to  send  this  embassy,  although  the 
Benjamites  had  not  come  to  the  sacred  gathering  at 
Mizpeh.  The  word  for ' '  tribe  "  is  in  the  plund,  so  that  it 
is,  "  the  tribes  of  Israel  sent  men  through  all  the  tribes 
of  Benjamin."  Clearly,  in  the  latter  instance  shebet 
means  a  family.  (See  Note  on  chap.  zviiL  19,  and 
Num.  iv.  18 :  **  the  tribe  of  the  families  of  Kohath.) 
There  were  ten  families  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Gen. 
xlvi.  21). 

(13)  The  children  of  Benjamin  would  not 
hearken. — They  were  actuated  by  the  same  bad  spirit 
of  solidarity  which  has  often  made  Highland  clans 
defend  a  member  of  their  body  who  has  committed 
some  grave  outrage.  That  they  should  have  preferred 
an  internecine  civil  war  to  the  giving  up  their  criminals 
illustrates  the  peculiarly  fierce  character  of  the  tribe 
(G^en.  zlix.  27).    Their  determination  to  hold  out  against 
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<^*)but  the  children  of  Benjamin  gathered 
themselves  together  out  of  the  cities 
unto  Gibeahy  to  go  out  to  battle  against 
the  children  of  Israel.  ("^>  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin  were  numbered  at  that 
time  out  of  the  cities  twenty  and  six 
thousand  men  that  drew  sword,  beside 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  which  were 
numbered  seven  hundred  chosen  men. 
<i<^}  Among  all  this  people  there  were  seven 
hundred  chosen  men  'lefbhanded ;  every 
one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hair  breadth, 
and  not  miss.  ^^  And  the  men  of  Israel^ 
beside  Benjamin,  were  numbered  four 
hundred  thousand  men  that  drew  sword : 
all  these  were  men  of  war. 

<^>  And  the  children  of  Israel  arose, 
and  went  up  to  the  house  of  God,  and 


ach.S.l& 


asked  counsel  of  G<^,  and  said.  Which 
of  us  shall  go  up  first  to  the  battle 
against  the  children  of  Benjamin? 
ioid  the  Lord  said,  Judah  shall  go  up 
first. 

W  And  the  children  of  Israel  rose  up 
in  the  morning,  and  encamped  against 
Gibeah.  <*>)  And  the  men  of  Israel  went 
out  to  battle  against  Benjamin ;  and  the 
men  of  Israel  put  themselves  in  array 
to  fight  against  them  at  Gibeah.  <^)And 
the  children  of  Benjamin  came  forth  out 
of  Gibeah,  and  destroyed  down  to  the 
ground  of  the  Israelites  that  day  twenty 
and  two  thousand  men. 

<^  And  the  people  the  men  of  Israel 
encouraged  themselves,  and  set  their 
battle  again  in  array  in  the  place  where 


united  Israel  is  analogous  to  tbe  courage  in  abad  cause  of 
the  Fhocians  in  the  sacred  wars  of  Greece  (Grote,  iv.  85). 

iU)  Out  of  the  cities.— They  could  only  live  in 
cities,  because  the  Jebusites  still  neld  Jems^em,  and 
the  Canaanites  around  them  were  very  incompletely 
subdued. 

Twenty  and  six  thousand.— This  seems  to  be  the 
correct  number,  and  is  found  in  the  Chaldee,  Svriao, 
and  Arabic.  Josepbus,  however  {Antt,  v,  2,  §  10),  has 
25,000,  as  also  has  Codex  A  of  theLXX.,  and  Codex  B 
has  23,000  (see  Note  on  yerse  46).  We  see  generally 
ibat  ihe  Benjamites,  like  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  in 
spite  of  their  exceptional  increase  in  the  wilderness, 
had  been  now  diminished  by  about  a  third  since  the 
last  census  (Num.  xxvi.  41).    (See  Note  on  Terse  2.) 

Seven  hundred  chosen  men.— There  seems  to 
he  some  uncertainty  or  confusion  in  the  text  here.  It  is 
diffieolt  to  imagine  that,  as  the  text  stands,  the  single 
city  of  Gibeah  furnished  to  the  Benjamites  their  one 
choice  contingent  of  seven  hundred  slingers,  and  it  would 
be  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  force  of  Oibeah  and 
the  slingers  should  each  be  exactly  seven  hundred. 

OS)  Seven  hundred  chosen  men.— These  words 
are  omitted  in  the  LXX,  and  Ynlg. 

Iiefthanded.— The  same  phrase  as  tbat  employed 
in  chap.  iiL  15. 

Could  sUng  stones  at  an  hair  breadth,  and 
not  miss. — ^The  expression  is  perfectly  simple,  and 
merely  implies  extreme  accuracy  of  aim.  Bochart*s 
attempt  (Mieroz.  ii  162)  to  explain  it  by  a  passage  in 
Quintiu  8mwmcBU8,  which  says  that  archers  ns^  to 
cozitend  which  should  be  able  to  shoot  oft  the  horse- 
hiur  crest  of  a  helmet,  is  a  mere  specimen  of  learning 
fantastically  misapplied.  SkiU  with  the  sling  was  not 
confined  to  the  Benjamites,  as  we  see  from  the  case 
of  David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  49).  The  sling  is  the  natural 
weapon  of  a  people  which  is  poor  and  imperfectly  armed. 
GyTus  valued  his  force  of  400  slingers  (Xen.  Anab.  m, 
3-j6).  The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  Isles  were  as 
skilful  as  the  Benjamites,  and  children  were  trained  to 
sling  their  breakfasts  down  from  the  top  of  high  poles. 
They  once  prevented  the  Carthaginian  fleet  from  coming 
to  anchor  by  showers  of  stones  (Liv.  xxviii.  37,  solo  eo 
telo  utdtanttury  Practice  made  them  so  expert  that 
the  stones  they  slunff  came  with  as  much  force  as  though 
hnrled  by  a  catapult,  and  pierced  shields  and  helmets 
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(Diod.  Sic  Bibl,  v.  18).  Exactly  similar  tales  are  told  of 
the  trained  skill  of  our  English  archers.  Theadvanta^ 
of  slinffing  with  the  left  hand  was  very  obvious,  for  it 
enablea  the  slinger  to  strike  his  enemy  on  the  right,  i.e., 
the  undefended  side. 

OB)  To  the  houBe  of  Gkxi.— lUther,  to  Bethd  (as 
in  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee).  The  reason 
why  our  translators  adopted  their  translation  is  shown 
by  the  Yulgate,  which  renders  it "  to  the  house  of  Qod 
thai  is  in  Shiloh,'*  But  Beth  El  cannot  mean  **  house 
of  God,"  which  is  always  either  Beth  ha-Elohim  or  Beth 
Adonai  (house  of  the  Lord).  Why  they  did  not  meet 
at  the  more  central  Shiloh  we  cannot  say. 

Asked  counsel  of  Gk>d.~Nameiy,  by  the  XJrim 
and  Thummim.  Apparently  the  high  priest  was  not 
prevented  by  any  scruple  from  takingthe  ephod,  wi& 
its  jewelled  breastplate  and  IJrim  and  Thummim,  to  any 
place  where  its  use  was  needed.  The  ark  was  similarly 
carried  from  place  to  phice,  and  had  been  brought  (verse 
27)  to  the  venerable  sanctuary  of  Bethel  with  the  high 
priest.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  itself  removed,  it  may  nave  been — ^f or  Shiloh 
was  never  understood  to  be  more  than  its  temporary 
restinff-place.  Bethel — as  being  a  sacred  place  and  near 
Gibeah — would  be  a  convenient  place  of  rendezvous. 

Whioh  of  us  .  .  P— Cha]^.  i.  1,  2. 

Judah  .  .  .  first. — This  is  remarkable  as  indi« 
eating  that  the  XJrim  and  Thummim  were  something 
more  than  a  pair  of  lots,  and  that  the  questions  wit£ 
which  God  was  consulted  by  its  means  were  other 
than  those  which  admitted  a  mere  positive  or  nega- 
tive answer. 

(21)  Came  forth  out  of  Qibeah.— The  whole 
armed  force  of  the  tribe  had  therefore  assembled  to 
save  the  wicked  town  from  assault.  Like  many  of  the 
towns  of  Palestine  (as  their  names  indicate),  it  was  on 
a  hill,  and  therefore  easily  defensible  against  the  yery 
imperfect  siege  operations  of  the  ancients. 

Destroyed  aown  to  the  ground— t.e.,  laid 
them  dead  on  the  ground,  as  in  chap.  vi.  25. 

Twenty  and  two  thousand  men.— This  im- 
mense slaughter  shows  the  extraordinary  fierceness  of 
the  battle.  The  Benjamite  force  must  have  nearly 
killed  a  man  apiece. 

(22)  Encouraged  themselves.— Trusting,  as  the 
Yulgate  adds,  in  their  courage  and  numbers. 
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they  put  themselves  in  array  the  first 
day.  ^23)  ^And  the  children  of  Israel 
went  up  and  wept  before  the  Lokd  until 
even,  and  asked  counsel  of  the  Lobd, 
saying,  Shall  I  go  up  again  to  battle 
against  the  children  of  Benjamin  my 
brother?  And  the  Lobd  said,  Go  up 
against  him.)  (^>  And  the  children  of 
Israel  came  near  against  the  children  of 
Benjamin  the  second  day.  (^)  And  Ben- 
jamin went  forth  against  them  out  of 
Gibeah  the  second  day,  and  destroyed 
down  to  the  ground  oi  the  children  of 
Tsrael  again  eighteen  thousand  men ;  all 
these  di«w  the  sword. 

(aB)  Then  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
all  the  people,  went  up,  and  came  unto 
the  house  of  God,  and  wept,  and  sat 
there  before  the  Lobd,  and  fasted  that 
day  until  even,  and  offered  burnt  offer- 
ings   and   peace   offerings    before    the 


1  Heb.,  to  tmiU  of 
the  people  vfouud- 
edfuat,  &c 


lOT,Beth^ 


Lobd.  ^^>And  the  children  of  Israel 
enquired  of  the  Lobd,  (for  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  Grod  was  there  in  those- 
days,  (^  and  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Elea^ 
zar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  stood  before  it  in 
those  days,)  saying.  Shall  I  yet  again 
go  out  to  battle  against  the  children  of 
Benjamin  my  brother,  or  shall  I  cease  ? 
And  the  Lobd  said.  Go  up ;  for  to  mor- 
row I  will  deliver  them  into  thine  hand. 
^^)  And  Israel  set  liers  in  wait  round 
about  Gibeah.  C»)And  the  childreoi  of 
Israel  went  up  against  the  children  of 
Benjamin  on  the  third  day,  and  put 
themselves  in  array  against  Gibeah,  as 
at  other  times.  <3i5' And  the  children  of 
Benjamin  went  out  agamst  the  people^ 
and  were  drawn  avray  from  the  city;, 
and  they  began  ^to  smite  of  the  people^ 
and  kill,  as  at  other  times,  in  the  high- 
ways, of  which  one   goeth  up  'to  the 


(23)  And  the  children  of  Israel.— This  yerse  is 
parenthetical  and  retrospective.  The  whole  narratiye 
is  arranged  in  a  verj  simple  manner,  and  shows  an  un- 
formed archaic  style. 

Against  the  children  of  Benjamin  my 
brother. — The  words  **  my  brother  "  show  a  sort  of 
compmiction,  an  nnea^  sense  that  possibly,  in  spite  of 
the  first  answer  by  Urim,  Qod  did  not  approve  of  a 
fratricidal  war. 

(24)  The  second  day.— This  does  not  mean  the 
day  after  the  first  battle.  One  full  day  at  least — tlie 
clay  of  supplication— must  have  intervened  between 
the  two  batues. 

(25)  Destroyed  •  .  .  eighteen  thousand  men.— 
This  second  defeat  seems  to  have  been  due,  like  the  first, 
to  overweening  confidence  and  carelessness.  Thus  in 
two  battles  the  eleven  tribes  lost  40,000  men — i.e., 
13,300  more  than  the  entire  Benjamite  army,  which 
was  only  26,700.  Such  a  hideous  massacre  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  Benjamite 
slinks  did  deadly  execution  from  some  vantage-nound. 
Similarly  at  Crecy  "  1,200  knights  and  30,000  ^tmen 
— a  number  equal  to  the  whole  English  force— lay  dead 
upon  the  around"  (Green, i.  419). 

(26)  And  all  the  people — i.6.,  the  non-combatants 
as  well  as  the  fighting  men. 

Unto  the  house  of  Qod.— Bather,  to  Bethel,  as 
in  verse  18. 

And  wept.— These  two  battles  must  have  caused 
an  almost  universal  bereavement.  (Comp.  Lam.  ii.  10 ; 
Ps.  czxxviL  1 ;  Joel  i.  &— 14,  ii  12--17,  &c.) 

Fasted  •  .  .  until  eyen.— As  is  still  common  in 
the  East.    (Comp.  1  Sam.  ziv.  24,  &c.) 

Burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings.— The 
former  were  burnt  entire,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
used  for  food ;  of  the  latter,  only  a  part  was  consumed, 
and  the  rest  might  be  eaten  hj  the  worshippers.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  was  that  the  burnt  offer- 
ings typified  absolute  self -dedication,  whereatf  the  peace 
o&rings  were  mainly  eucharistic. 

(27)  £nauired  of  the  Lord— ^.e.,  of  Jehovah,  as 
in  verse  23.  On  the  occasion  of  their  first  general  in- 
quiry (verse  18)  it  is  said  that  they  '*  enquired  of  Elohim,^ 


but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  certain  inferences  from 
this  change  of  expression.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  nation  had  been  thoroughly  and  beneficially  hu- 
miliated by  these  two  terrible  reverses,  and  that  their 
approach  to  Jehovah  on  this  occasion  was  far  more 
solemn  and  devout  than  it  had  been  at  first. 

Was  there— i.e.,  at  Bethel,  though  Bethel  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  Englidi  Version,  owing  to  the 
erroneous  rendering  of  the  name  by  "  House  of  GK>d  '* 
in  verses  18 — ^26. 

(28)  Phinehas.— The  fact  that  the  high  priest  i» 
still  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  who  had  shown  such 
noble  zeal  in  the  desert  (^Num.  xxv.  8 ;  Ps.  cvi.  30),  ia 
an  important  note  of  time,  and  proves  decisively  that 
this  narrative,  like  the  last,  is  anterior  to  much  tliat  has 
been  recorded  in  the  earlier  chapters.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  chief  personages  in  these  two  wild  scenes  are 
the  grandson  of  Moses  and  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  and 
it  is  a  strange  illustration  of  the  disorder  of  the  times 
that  while  tne  latter  fulfils  the  supreme  functions  of  the 
high  priest,  the  former,  who  has  sunk  to  the  condition  of 
a  poor  wandering  Levite,  does  not  go  to  his  powerful 
cousin,  but  serves  an  unknown  and  schismatic  image  for 
a  most  paltry  pittance. 

To  morrow.— Comp.  chap.  iv.  14;  Josh.  viii.  1. 
This  is  the  first  promise  of  success.  The  people 
needed  to  be  taught  that  even  in  a  religious  war  they 
could  by  no  means  rely  on  their  own  strength.  How 
often  has  history  laughed  to  scorn  the  cynic^  remark  of 
Napoleon  that  "  Providence  usually  favours  the  strcmgest 
battaHon ! " 

(^)  Set  liers  in  wait.— This  exceedingly  simple 
and  primitive  stratagem  had  also  been  successful  against 
Ai  (Josh.  viii.  4)  and  against  Shechem  (chap.  ix.  43). 
Here,  as  in  verses  22,  23,  the  narrative  follows  a  loose 
order,  the  general  fact  being  sometimes  stated  by  anti- 
cipation, and  the  details  sul^equently  fi[lled  in. 

(81)  To  smite  of  the  people,  and  kUL— Rather, 
to  smite  the  wounded  or  beaten  of  the  people.  It  means, 
apparently,  that  when  some  of  the  Ijsraelites  had  been 
wounded  with  slings,  the  Benjamites  began  to  rush 
on  them,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  them,  and 
they  feigned  flight  along  two  highways,   of   which 
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house  of  God,  and  the  other  to  Gibeah 
in  the  field,  aboat  thirty  men  of  Israel. 
(^)  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  said, 
They  are  smitten  down  before  ns,  as  at 
the  first.  But  the  children  of  Israel 
said.  Let  ns  flee,  and  draw  them  from 
the  city  nnto  the  highways*  <^>  And  all 
the  men  of  Israel  rose  up  out  of  their 
place,  and  put  themselyes  in  arra^  at 
Baal-tamar:  and  the  Hers  in  wait  of 
Isiael  came  forth  out  of  their  places, 
even  out  of  the  meadows  of  Gibeah. 
<^>  And  there  came  against  Gibeah  ten 
thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all  Israel, 
and  the  battle  was  sore :  but  they  knew 
not  that  evil  wets  near  them.     (^)And 


1  Or,  iiMMb  a  Umg 
■outtd  with  tbe 
trumpet. 


2  Or,  tfnu. 


ft  Heb..  wUh, 


the  LoBD  smote  Benjamin  before  Israel : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  destroyed  of 
the  Benjamites  that  day  twenty  and  fiye 
thousand  and  an  hundred  men :  aU  these 
drew  the  sword. 

(86)  So  the  children  of  Benjamin  saw 
that  they  were  smitten:  for  the  men 
of  Israel  gave  place  to  the  Benjamites, 
because  they  trusted  unto  the  liers  in 
wait  which  they  had  set  beside  Gibeah. 
(87)  And  the  liers  in  wait  hasted,  and 
rushed  upon  Gibeah;  and  the  liers  in 
wait  ^drew  thernselves  along,  and  smote 
all  the  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword» 
(88)'jfow  there  was  an  appointed  *sign 
between  the  men  of  Israel  ^and  l^e  tiers 


one  led  to  Bethel,  and  the  other  to  a  place  which, 
to  distingiiiah  it  from  Gibeah,  seems  to  have  been  called 
"  Gibeah  in  the  field."  In  this  feigned  flif^ht  thirty 
Israelites  were  killed.  "  Gibeah  in  the  field  seems  to 
be  Jeba,  and  the  main  Toad  from  Gibeah  (Tuleil  el  Fat), 
at  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  hill,  branches  off 
into  two,  of  which  one  leads  to  Beitin  (Bethel),  and 
the  other  to  Jeba  ("  Gibeah  in  the  field  "). 

The  h2ghwB,yB.  —  (MeaUloth,)  Roads  like  tho 
Boman  viae  reoiae,  r^piiiarly  built. 

(32)  Said,  Let  us  flee.— In  a  later  historical  style 
thep2a»  of  ijie  feigned  flight  would  haye  been  mentioned 
earlier. 

Unto  the  highways.  —  This  would  have  the 
double  effect  of  allowing  the  ambuscade  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  and  of  dividing  their  forces  at  the  point  where 
the  roaids  branched  ofL 

<S3)  Fat  themselves  in  array  at  Baal-tamar. 
— This  is  either  a  detail  added  out  of  piace  (so  that  we 
might  ahnost  suppose  that  there  has  been  some  acci. 
dental  transposition  of  clauses),  or  it  means  that  when 
the  Israelites  in  their  pretended  rout  had  got  as  far 
aa  Baal-tamar  ("Lord  of  the  Palm")  they  saw  the 
appointed  smoke-signal  of  the  ambuscade,  and  at  that 
point  ralHed  against  their  pursuers.  What  makes  this 
probable  is  that  Baal-tamar  can  only  have  derived  its 
name  from  some  famous,  and  therefore  isolated,  palm. 
tree.  Now  there  was  exactly  such  a  palm-tree — ^the  well- 
known  **  Pahn  of  Deborah"  (see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  5) — 
"  between  Bamah  and  Bethel,"  and  therefore  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  spot  where  the  roads  branch.  The 
place  was  still  called  JBathamar  in  the  days  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  The  Chaldee  renderinp^,  "  in  the  plains  of 
Jeridio  "  (*'  the  palm  city,"  chap.  i.  16),  is  singularly 
erroneoua. 

Oat  of  the  meadows  of  Gibeah.— The  word 
maareh,  rendered  ''meadows,"  occurs  nowhere  else. 
Some  derive  it  from  arah,  **  to  strip."  The  LXX.,  not 
understanding  it,  render  it  as  a  name,  Maraagdbe,  and 
in  Cod.  A  (following  a  different  reading),  *'  irom  the 
west  of  Gibeah,"  as  also  does  the  Yulg.  Bashi  renders 
it,  **  because  of  the  stripping  of  Gibeah,"  and  Buxtorf , 
"  after  the  strippinff  of  Gibeah."  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  words  are  m  apposition  to  and  in  explanation 
of  *•  out  of  their  places."  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  un- 
derstand moored  to  mean  "a  cave"  or  "caves,"  printing 
it  maarah  instead  of  maareh.  Similarly  the  reading 
"  from  tibe  west "  only  involves  the  change  of  a  single 
letter  {maarab).    If  the  text  be  left   unaltered,  the 


"  meadows  "  may  have  been  concealed  from  the  town  by 
intervening  rocks.  In  Isa.  xik.  7  aroth  means  **  pastures." 

i^)  Ten  thousand  ohosen  men.— Though  the 
verse  is  obscurely  expressed,  the  meaning  probably  is 
that  this  was  the  number  of  the  ambuscade  of  picked 
warriors.  If  it  means  that  this  was  the  Israelite  force 
left  after  the  slaiu^hter  of  40,000,  we  are  not  told  the- 
number  of  the  ambush. 

The  battle  was  sore.— It  would  be  a  battle  in 
which  the  Benjamites  were  now  attacked  both  in  front 
and  rear. 

But.— Rather,  and. 

They  knew  not  that  evil  was  near  them 
— i.e.,  as  we  should  say,  *'  that  the  hour  of  their  ruin  had 
come,"  or,  as  the  Yulg.  has  it,  quod  ex  omni  parte  Hits 
instaret  interitus,  "that  destruction  was  threatening 
them  on  every  side."    (Comp.  Isa.  xlvii  10.) 

(35)  Destroyed  of  the  Benjamites  •  •  •  — 
Here  a&pain  we  have  a  summary  of  the  final  result, 
followed  by  details,  in  a  manner  which  proves  either 
that  the  narrative  was  compiled  from  various  sources 
(one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  poem),  or  that  it  waa 
penned  before  the  "  periodic  style "  of  history  (lexis 
Kotestrammene)  had  been  invented.  If  written  con- 
secutively, and  not  compiled,  the  writer  must  have  been 
one  whose  method  bore  the  same  resemblance  to  that  of 
later  writers,  as  the  style  of  Hellanicus  did  to  that  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  It  is  the  style  to  which 
Roman  writers  would  have  applied  the  epithet  incon- 
ditus — the  style  of  the  oldest  annab.  v  erses  36—46 
are  not,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  some  writers,  neces^ 
sarily  a  different  account  of  the  battle,  but  contain  a 
loose  assemblage  of  details,  which  has  been  added  to 
explain  the  general  result. 

(36)  That  they  were  smitten.—The"  they  "refers, 
to  the  Israelites.  The  rest  of  the  verse  gives  the  reason 
for  the  feigned  flight. 

(37)  Results  of  the  ambuscade.  (Comp.  Josh.  viii.  15, 
19,  20.) 

Drew  themselves  along.— The  marginal  sugges- 
tion, mocZe  a  long  sound  with  the  trumpet,  is  untemvole. 
(See  chap.  iv.  6.) 

With  the  edge  of  the  sword.— See  chap.  i.  8; 
Josh.  viii.  24. 

(38)  The  signal  which  had  been  agreed  upon. 

That  they  should  make.— laterally,  multiply  to 
cause  to  ascend.  The  actual  words  of  ^e  agreed  on 
signal  are  quoted.  For  the  word  Jiereb  (which  is  an 
imperative)  some  MSS.  read  chereby  "a  sword,"  and. 
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in  wait,  that  they  shotdd  make  a  ^eat 
Aflame  with  smoke  rise  up  oat  of  the 
city.  (®)  And  when  the  men  of  Israel 
retired  in  the  battle,  Benjamin  began 
^to  smite  and  kill  of  the  men  of  Israel 
about  thirty  persons :  for  they  said, 
Surely  they  are  smitten  down  before  ns, 
as  in  the  first  battle.  (^^  But  when  the 
flame  began  to  arise  np  out  of  the  city 
with  a  pillar  of  smoke,  the  ^enjamites 
looked  behind  them,  and^  behold,  ^the 
flame  of  the  city  ascended  up  to  heaven. 
<*i)  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  turned 
again,  the  men  of  Benjamin  were  amazed: 
for  they  saw  that  ^yil  ^was  come  upon 
them.  <^>  Therefore  they  turned  their 
hacks  before  the  men  of  Israel  unto  the 
way  of  the  wilderness ;  but  the  battle 
overtook  them ;  and  them  which  came 
out  of  the  <sities  they  destroyed  in  the 
midst  of  them.  (*^)  Thus  they  inclosed 
the  Benjamites  round  about,  and  chased 
them,  and  trode  them  down  ^with  ease 


1  Hcb^  tUmxtUm,   , 


3  Hch.fto  tvUtethe 
vounded. 


8  Heh.,   the  %ehol6 
eoHntmptian. 


4    Heb.,     touched 
them. 


6  Or,  from  Menu- 
ehahtAc 


0  Ueb.,  wUo  over 
noitintt. 


a  ch.  SL  UL 


7  Heb.,wa«/o«iid. 


8  Heb.,  teere  found. 


^over  against  Gibeah  toward  the  sun- 
rising,  t^)  And  there  fell  of  Benjamin 
eighteen  thousand  men;  aU  these  were 
men  of  valour.  (*^>  And  they  turned  and 
fled  toward  the  wilderness  unto  the  rock 
of  Bimmon :  and  they  gleaned  of  them 
in  the  highways  five  thousand  men ;  and 
pursued  hard  afber  them  unto  Gidom, 
and  slew  two  thousand  men  of  them. 
(^)  So  that  all  which  fell  that  day  of  Ben- 
jamin  were  twenty  and  five  thousand 
men  that  drew  the  sword;  all  these 
were  men  of  valour.  W*But  six  hun- 
dred men  turned  and  fled  to  the  wilder- 
ness unto  the  rock  Bimmon,  and  abode 
in  the  rock  Bimmon  four  months. 

(^)  And  the  men  of  Israel  turned  again 
upon  the  children  of  BenjamiQ,  and 
smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
as  well  the  men  of  every  city,  as  the 
beast,  and  aU  that  ^came  to  hand :  also 
they  set  on  fire  all  the  cities  that  ®they 
came  to. 


this  is  adopted  by  the  LXX.  (God.  A).  But  the  flash 
of  a  sword  would  not  be  seen  at  such  a  distance,  and 
the  word  g^ves  no  good  sense.  Otherwise  it  would 
remind  us  of  the  shidd,  which  was  seen  to  flash  in  the 
son  as  a  traitorous  signal  from  Athens  to  the  Persians, 
just  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

A  gp^eat  flame  with  smoke.— The  margin  gives 
elevation  for  "  flame."  It  means  a  column  of  smoke, 
or  "  beacon."  (Comp.  Jer.  vi.  1 ;  "  Set  up  a  sign  of  fire 
in  Beth-haccerem.") 

(90)  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  retired.— 
This  merely  repeats  with  more  graohic  details  the  fact 
already  mentioned  in  verse  31.  The  "when"  should 
be  omitted,  and  from  "  Benjamin  began  "  to  the  end 
of  the  next  verse  is  parenthetic. 

(40)  When  the  flame  began  to  arise  up.— 
Bather,  when  the  colwmn  (of  smoke),  as  in  verse  38. 

The  flame  of  the  city.— Literally,  the  whole  of  the 
eity — i.e.,  the  universal  conflagration — a  very  powerful 
expression.     (LXX.,  <rvyr^Acta  rijs  ir6\tus.) 

(41)  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  turned 
again. — Another  detail  of  the  rally  described  in  verse 
-33,  and  its  elEect  (verse  34). 

<^)  Unto  the  way  of  the  wilderness.— The 
wilderness  is  that  known  as  '*  the  wilderness  of  Beth- 
■aven  "  (Josh,  xviii.  12).  It  is  described  in  Josh.  xvi.  as 
"  the  wilderness  that  goeth  up  from  Jericho  throughout 
Mount  Bethel"  (See  Robinson,  J9t&Z.  i2e8.  i.  572.)  The 
first  thought  of  fujritives  in  Eastern  Palestine  was  to 

fet  to  one  of  the  n>rds  of  the  Jordan  (2  Sam.  xv.  23 ; 
Xings  XXV.  4,  5). 

Them  which  came  out  of  the  cities  they 
destroyed  in  the  midst  of  them.— This  olMcure 
clause  is  rendered  differently  in  different  versions.  If 
the  English  Version  be  correct,  as  it  probably  is,  the 
meaning  must  be  that  the  Benjamites  fled  to  their  own 
cities,  and  were  pursued  thither  and  slain  by  the 
Israelites. 

(4a)  A  strong  and  poetic  description  of  the  total  rout 
4md  massacre  which  ensued. 


With  ease.— Tlieie  is  no  "with"  in  the  Hebrew, 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  understood.  The  LXX.  and 
Luther  make  it  mean  "  from  Nona."  Others  render 
it  "  in  their  rest,"  i.e.,  in  the  places  to  which  they  fled 
for  refuge.  The  Vulg.  paraphrases  it:  "Nor  was 
there  any  repose  of  the  dying."  But  the  whole  verse 
is  obscure. 

(45)  Unto  the  rock  of  Bimmon— t.e.,  of  the 
pomegranate.  As  the  tree  is  common  in  Palestine 
(Num.  XX.  25 ;  Deut.  viii.  8,  &jc.),  the  name  is  naturally 
common.  There  was  one  Bimmon  in  Zebnlon  (Josh, 
xix.  13),  another  in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32),  south  of  Jeru- 
salem (Zech.  xiv.  10 ;  and  see  Josh.  xxi.  25 ;  Neh.  xi.  29). 
This  Bimmon  is  a  steep  conical  hill  of  white  limestone 
(Robinson,  i.  440),  not  far  from  Gibeah,  and  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  six  miles  east  of  Bethel 
("  towards  the  sun.rising  ").    It  is  still  called  Rinunon. 

They  gleaned. — ^A  metaphor  from  the  vintage,  like 
the  "trode  down"  of  verse  43.  (See  Jer.  vi  9:  ''TIm^ 
shall  glean  the  remnant  of  Israel  as  a  vine.") 

Unto  Gidom. — A  place  entirely  unknown,  and 
hence  omitted  in  the  Yulg. 

(46)  Twenty  and  five  thousand  men.— Eighteen 
thousand  killed  in  battle,  +  5,000  on  the  Vt^red  roads 
{meeiUoih),  +  2,000  near  Bimmon,  +  600  survivors, 
makes  25,600.  But  as  the  Benjamites  were  26,700  (see 
verse  15),  either  the  total  in  verse  15  is  wrong,  or  we 
must  make  the  much  .more  natural  supposition  tliat 
1,000  Benjamites,  as  against  40,000  Israelites  (which 
would  only  be  1  to  3o),  had  fkUen  in  the  two  first 
battles. 

(^)  In  the  rook  Bimmon.— This  may  be  quite 
literally  taken,  for  there  are  four  large  caverns  in  the 
hilL 

(48)  As  well  the  men  of  every  dty,  as  the 
beast. — The  phrase  is  literally,yrom  the  city,  men  down 
to  heastf  reading  methim, "  men,"  for  methomt "  entire." 
The  dr^idfnl  meaning  which  lies  beyond  these  short  and 
simple  words  is  the  absolute  exterminaiicn  of  a  whole 
tribe  of  Israel,  men,  women,  ^nd  chuldbbn,  cities 
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CHAPTER  XXI.— W  Now  the  men 
of  Israel  had  sworn  in  Mizpeh,  saying, 
There  shall  not  any  of  us  give  his 
daughter  nnto  Benjamin  to  wife.  (^)And 
the  people  came  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  abode  there  till  even  before  God, 
and  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  wept  sore; 
(3)  and  said,  O  Lobd  God  of  Israel,  why 
is  this  come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there 
should  be  to  day  one  tribe  kdbdng  in 
Israel?  <^)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
morrow,  that  the  people  rose  early,  and 
built  there  an  altar,  and  offered  burnt 
ofPerings  and  peace  offerings. 

<'>  And  the  (duldren  of  Israel  said,  Who 
is  there  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 


that  came  not  up  with  the  congregation 
unto  the  Lobd  ?  For  they  had  made  a 
great  oath  concerning  him  that  came 
not  up  to  the  Lobd  to  Mizpeh,  saying. 
He  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  (^)And 
the  children  of  larael  repented  them  for 
Benjamin  their  brother,  and  said.  There 
is  one  tribe  cut  ofP  from  Israel  this  day. 
(^>  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them 
that  remain,  seeing  we  have  sworn  by 
the  Lobd  that  we  will  not  give  them  of 
our  daughters  to  wives  9 

(^>  And  they  said.  What  one  is  there  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  that  came  not  up  to 
Mizpeh  to  the  Lobd?  And,  behold, 
there,  came  none   to  the  camp  from 


A9D  CATTLE,  witii  the  exception  of  600  fugitives. 
There  is  something  abnost  inconceivably  horrible  and 
appalling  in  the  thonght  of  thousands  of  poor  women 
and  innocent  children  mthlessly  butchered  in  cold 
blood  in  this  iutemecine  war  between  brother  Israelites. 
The  whole  tribe  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  extirpa- 
tion, as  though  they  had  been  Canaanites,  just  as  mer- 
cilessly as  Sihon  and  his  people  had  been  extirpated 
(Dent.  ii.  d4,  xiii.  15,  16),  or  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  17,  21), 
or  Ai  (Josh.  yiii.  25, 26).  Their  feelings  were  doubtless 
exasperated  by  the  f eanul  destruction  which  Benjamin 
had  mjflicted  upon  them,  as  well  as  1^  religions  horror 
at  the  conduct  of  the  tribe ;  and  for  the  rest,  we  can 
only  sair  that  "  the  times  of  this  ignorance  GK>d  winked 
at.**  The  good  side  of  the  deed  lies  in  its  motive:  it 
expressed  an  intense  horror  against  moral  pollution. 
The  evil  side  lay  in  its  ruthl^  savagery.  In  both 
aspects  it  agrees  both  with  the  record^  and  the  tra- 
ditional character  of  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  8,  xxxi.  6). 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xi.  39.) 

XXL 

1 — 1,  BemoTse  of  the  Israelites  at  the  extirpation  of 
a  tribe  in  consequence  of  their  oath  not  to  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Benjamite&  8^15.  Ex- 
pedient of  destroy!]^  Jabesh-GKlead  to  furnish  wives 
troin  thence.  16---25.  As  there  was  still  an  insufficient 
nomber  of  wives,  they  persuade  the  Benjamites  to  seize 
the  viigins  of  Shiloh  at  a  sacred  dance. 

Ci)  Had  sworn.— The  circumstance  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Mizpeh. 
It  is  clear  from  the  sequel  (verse  18)  that  the  oath  was 
not  oniT  an  oath  but  "  a  vow  under  a  curse,"  as  in  Acts 
xziii.  14l 

(2)  To  the  house  of  God.~Bather,  to  Bethel,  as  in 
chap.  XX.  18,  27. 

w  ept  sore.— As  after  their  defeat  (chap.  xx.  26) ; 
bnt  tins  time  they  were  remorseful  for  the  fate  of  those 
whom  th^  were  then  pledged  to  destroy. 

<3>  Why  is  this  come  to  pass  .  .  P— This  is  not 
so  mnch  an  inquiry  into  the  cause,  which  was  indeed  too 
patent,  but  a  wail  of  regret,  implying  a  prayer  to^  be 
enlightened  as  to  the  best  means  of  averfcing  the  calamity. 
The  repetition  of  the  name  "  Israel "  three  times  shows 
that  the  nation  had  not  yet  lost  its  sense  of  corporate 
unity,  often  as  that  unity  had  been  rent  asunder  by  their 
civil  dissensions.  Their  wild  justice  is  mingled  with  a 
still  wilder  mercy. 


One  tribe  lacking. — The  number  twelve  had  an 
almost  mystic  significance,  and  is  alwavs  preserved  in 
reckoning  up  the  tribes,  whether  Levi  is  included  or 
excluded. 

{*)  Bruit  there  an  altar.— We  find  David  doing 
the  same  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
25),  and  Solomon  at  Gibeon.  Unless  the  entire  taber- 
nacle  had,  for  the  time,  been  removed  to  Bethel,  there 
was  no  regular  altar  there.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
in  any  case  this  altar  must  have  been  necessitated  by 
the  multitude  of  sacrifices  required  for  the  holocausts 
and  the  food  of  the  people.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xx.  26.) 
Probably  there  is  some  other  reason  unknown  to  us. 

W  "WTio  is  there  .  .  .  P— This  verse  is  anticipatory 
of  verse  8. 

They  had  made  a  great  oath.— Another  detail 
which  has  been  omitted  up  to  this  point.  The  spirit  of 
this  ckerem  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  we  find 
in  chap.  v.  23 :  "  Curse  ye  Meroz  .  .  .  because  they  camo 
not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
agunst  the  mighty."  Now  that  these  victories  had 
been  so  complete,  they  probably  were  sick  with  slaughter, 
and  would  not  have  inquired  after  any  defaulters  but 
by  way  of  finding  an  expedient  to  mollify  the  meaning 
of  their  rash  oath.  We  see  once  more  in  this  narrative 
both  the  force  derivable  from  a  vow  and  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  fierce  vows  rashly  taken  in  moments 
of  passion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  direct  meaniiig  of  the 
vow,  taken  in  connection  vrith  the  curse  under  which 
they  had  placed  the  Benjamites,  had  been  to  annihilate 
the  tribe. 

<9  There  came  none  to  the  camp  firom  Jabesh- 
gilead.— Jabesh-Gflead,  which  Josephus  caUs  the  me- 
tropolis of  Gilead  {Antt,  vi.  5,  §  1),  is  probably  to  be 
identified  with  the  ruins  now  called  El-Deir  in  the 
Wady  Tabes  (Robinson,  iii.  319).  It  was  six  miles  from 
Pella,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which  lies  on  the  road  from 
Pella  to  Gerasa.  For  some  reason  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  bond  of  intense 
sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and 
Benjamin.  H  their  abstinence  from  the  assembly  of 
vengeance  was  not  due  to  this,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  sort  of  companionship  in  misery  caused  by  these 
wild  events  itself  created  a  sense  of  union  between  these 
communities,  for  it  is  the  peril  of  Jabesh  which  first 
arouses  King  Saul  to  action  (1  Sam.  xi.),  and  in 
memory  of  the  deliverance  which  he  effected  the  men 
of  Jabesh  alone  save  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
from  the  indignity  of  rotting  on  the  wall  of  Bethshsn 
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Jabesb-gilead  to  the  assembly.  (^>  For 
the  people  were  ntunbered,  and,  behold, 
there  were  none  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jabesh-gilead  there.  (^^>And  the  con- 
gregation sent  thither  twelve  thousand 
men  of  the  valiantest,  and  commanded 
them,  saying.  Go  and  smite  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jabesh-gilead  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  with  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. <^^)  And  this  is  the  thing  that  ye 
shall  do,  'Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  every 
male,  and  every  woman  that  ^hath  lain 
by  man.  ^^)  Ajid  they  found  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  four  him- 
dred  'young  virgins,  that  had  known  no 
man  by  lying  with  any  male  :  and  they 


a  Nam.  SL  17. 


1  fLeh^knovtthth* 
luing  with  nmm. 


S  Heb.,  ymmo  icn- 
meuvirgiH*. 


8  Heb..  and  $pake 
and  eaUed. 


4    Or,  proclaim 
peace. 


brought  them  unto  the  camp  to  Shiloh, 
which  is  in  the  hmd  of  Canaan. 

(^^)And  the  whole  congregation  sent 
some  'to  speak  to  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin that  were  in  the  rock  lUmmon, 
and  to  ^  call  peaceably  unto  them.  (^^And 
Benjamin  came  again  at  that  time;  and 
they  gave  them  wives  which  they  had 
saved  alive  of  the  women  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  :  and  yet  so  they  sufficed  them 
not.  ^^)  And  the  people  repented  them 
for  Benjamin,  because  that  the  Lobd 
had  made  a  breach  in  the  tribes  of 
Israel. 

(W)  Then  the  elders  of  the  congr^atiou 
said.  How  shall  we  do  for  wives  for  them. 


(1  Sam.  TTT1,  11),  which  gauied  them  the  blessing  of 
David  (2  Sam.  ii.  6,  6).  We  see  from  these  later  in- 
cidents that  Jabesh  recovered  from  the  extermination 
now  inflicted  on  its  inhabitants. 

(9)  For  the  people  were  numbered.  —  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  implies  another  nnmberinff  besides 
that  at  Mizpeh  (chap.  zx.  1 — 17).  In  the  tale  which  had 
then  been  uuide  up,  the  absence  of  inhabitants  of  a  single 
town  might  for  the  present  escape  notice.  It  would  oe 
sufficient  now  merely  to  refer  to  the  lists  then  made 
(chap.  XX.  1 — 17). 

(10)  Twelve  thousand  men.— The  Yuleate  has 
10,000,  but  it  is  doubtless  meant  to  imply  thftt  each 
tribe  sent  a  thousand  "  valiant  men  "  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  &c.), 
as  in  the  war  against  the  Midianites,  in  which  Balaam 
was  slain  and  at  which  Phinehaa  had  been  present  (Num. 
XXXI.  6). 

Ui)  Ye^  shall  utterly  destroy.— The  verb  is 
taclMrvmu — t.e..  Ye  shall  place  under  the  ban  {cherefm), 
ye  shaU  devote  to  destruction.  The  words  of  the 
cherem  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  indignant 
command  of  Moses  after  the  war  with  MMijipi  afludcd 
to  in  the  last  verse  (Num.  xxxi.  17, 18),  and  there  the 
same  exception  is  made.  (Comp.  Lev.  xxvii.  21-^28 ; 
Num.  xxi.  2,  3.)  The  words  are  easy  to  read ;  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  horror  of  the  massacre  which 
they  describe.  We  are  dealing  throuehout  with  the 
fierce  passions  of  men  living  in  times  of  gross  spiritual 
darkness;  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  oath  against 
Jabesh-Gilead  was  carried  out,  though  the  writer  drops 
a  veil  over  all  but  the  result.  Hie  vow  of  destruction 
{cherem^  anathema.  Ley.  xxvii.  28, 29)  was  quite  <^erent 
from  the  vow  of  devotion  {'neder)  and  the  vow  of  absti- 
nence (eorhan), 

(12)  They  brought  them. —It  can  haidly  be 
doubted  that  the  ''them"  means  the  young  virgins, 
although  the  pronoun  is  masculine  (otham),  as  in  verse 
22.  If  so,  the  idiom  is  like  the  Greek  one  in  which  a 
woman  soeakimt  of  herself  in  the  plural  uses  the  mas- 
culine  {Brief  ureek  Syntax,  p.  61).  There  is  no  other 
trace  of  this  idiom  in  H!ebrew,  out  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  many  Jabesh-Gileadite  captives  were  brought  to 
Shiloh,  and  then  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  in  accordance 
with  the  ban. 

Unto  the  oamp  to  Shiloh.— The  Israelites,  now 
that  the  war  with  Benjamin  was  over,  appear  to  have 
moved  their  stationary  camp  to  Shiloh,  the  normal  and 
more  central  seat  of  the  tabernacle  at  this  period  (chap, 
xviii.  31). 
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Which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan.— We  find 
the  same  addition  in  Josh.  xxi.  2,  xxii.  9.  Perhaps 
there  was  another  Shiloh  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  but 
see  Note  on  verse  19.  The  mere  fact  of  Jabesh  being* 
in  Gilead  does  not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  it. 

(13)  To  call  peaceably— t.e.,  proclaim  p^eace. 

(U)  Came  again— ^.e.,  returned  to  their  desolate 
towns. 

Yet  80  they  sufficed  them  not.— There  would 
still  be  200  Benjamitcs  left  without  wives. 

(15)  The  lK>rd  had  made  a  breach.— The  breach 
(perete,  1  Kings  xi.  24)  had  been  caused  by  their  own 
headstrong  fuiy  and  unreasoning  passion,  even  though 
it  had  been  in  a  righteous  cause ;  but  in  the  Hebrew 
conception  the  results  even  of  man's  sin  and  follies  is 
ref erK*d  to  Jehovah  as  overruled  by  Him  (Amos  iii.  6 ; 
Isa.  xlv.  7).  It  was  therefore  neraless,  and  not  quite 
honest  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  Yulg.,  to  omit  '*  the  Lora.'* 

(16)  How  shall  we  do  •  .  .  P— Thc^want  to  keep 
their  vow  in  the  letter,  while  they  break  it  in  the  spirit. 
The  sense  of  the  binding  nature  of  the  "  ban ''  was  in. 
tensely  strong  (Exod.  xx.  7 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  18, 19),  but,  as 
is  so  often  the  case  among  rude  and  ignorant  people. 
the^  fancied  that  it  was  sufficient  to  keep  it  literduly, 
while  in  effect  they  violated  it.  Similarly  m  Herodotos 
(chap.  iv.  154),  Themison  having  sworn  to  throw  Phro. 
iiima  into  the  sea — the  intention  having  been  that  she 
should  be  drowned — ^feels  himself  bound  to  throw  her 
into  the  sea,  but  has  her  drawn  out  of  it  aeain.  Their 
want  of  moral  enlightenment  revealed  itself  in  this  wav* 
and  still  more  in  having  ever  taken  this  honible  oath, 
which  involved  the  butchery  of  innocent  men,  and  of  still 
more  innocent  women  and  children.  In  point  of  fact. 
the  cherem  often  broke  down  under  the  snain  which  it 
placed  on  men's  best  feelings  (1  Sam.  xiv.  45)  as  well  as 
on  their  lower  temptations.  The  gnUt  of  breaking  a 
guilty  vow  is  only  the  original  guilt  of  ever  having  made 
it.  what  the  Israelites  shouM  have  done  was  not  to 
bathe  their  hands  in  more  rivers  of  fraternal  blood,  bot 
to  pray  to  God  to  forgive  the  brutal  vehemence  which 
disgraced  a  cause  ong^inally  righteous,  and  to  have 
allowed  the  remnant  of  the  Benjamites  to  intermany 
with  them  once  more.  As  it  was,  they  were  led  by 
ignorance  and  rashness  into  several  vows  which  eoold 
not  be  fulfilled  without  horrible  cruelty  and  bloodshed, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  which  thev  after  all  casuistaeaUT 
evaded,  and  that  at  the  cost  of  still  more  bloodsheds 
As  all  these  events  took  place  under  the  s^dance  of 
Phinehas,  they  give  us  a  nigh  estimate  in&ed  of  the 
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that  remain,  seeing  the  women  are  de- 
stroyed oat  of  Benjamin  9  (^^  And  they 
said.  There  muet  be  an  inheritance  for 
them  that  be  escaped  of  Benjamin,  that 
a  tribe  be  not  destroyed  out  of  Israel. 
<^^  Howbeit,  we  may  not  give  them  wives 
of  onr  daughters :  for  the  children  of 
Israel  have  sworn,  saying,  Cyirsed  be  he 
that  giveth  a  wife  to  Benjamin. 

<^)Then  they  said,  Behold,  there  is  a 
feast  of  the  Lobd  in  Shiloh  ^yearly  m  a 
place  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  jBeth- 
el,  'on  the  east  side  'of  the  highway  that 
goeth  up  from  Beth-el  to  Shechem,  and 
on  the  south  of  Lebonah.     ^^^  Therefore 


1  Hclx,  /rem  fear 
toy  tar. 


t  Or,  toward* 
BtmrioiMg. 


tk9 


aOr,<mi 


4  Or,  GroHfy  us  in 
tkem. 


they  commanded  the  children  of  Benja- 
min, saying,  Gk>  and  lie  in  wait  in  the 
vineyards;  <^^and  see,  and,  behold,  if 
the  daughters  of  Shiloh  come  out  to 
danoe  in  dances,  then  come  ye  out  of 
the  vineyards,  and  catch  you  evexr  man 
his  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Shilon,  and 
go  to  the  land  of  Benjamin.  (^>  And  it 
shall  be,  when  their  &thers  or  their 
brethren  come  unto  us  to  complain,  that 
we  will  say  unto  them,  ^Be  fitvourable 
unto  them  for  our  sakes;  because  we 
reserved  not  to  each  man  his  wife  in 
the  war :  for  ye  did  not  give  unto  them 
at  this  time,  that  ye  should  be  guilty. 


zeal  which  was  his  noblest  characteristic  (Ps.  cyi.  30), 
jet  a  very  low  estimate  of  his  state  of  spiritual  insight ; 
and  clearly  to  such  a  man  tlie  fnlfihnent  of  Jephthah's 
eherem  by  sacrificing  his  daughter  (see  Note  on  chap.  xi. 
39)  would  have  seemed  as  nothing  compared  to  the  exter- 
mination of  tribes  and  of  cities,  inyolvinK  the  shedding 
of  riveiB  of  innocent  blood.  But  why  £onld  we  sup- 
pose  that  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  in  such  times  as  these 
— ^when  all  was  anarchy,  idolatry,  and  restlessness, 
against  which  he  either  did  not  strive  or  strove  most 
ineffectually — should  stand  on  so  mnch  higher  a  level 
than  his  schismatical  and  semi-idolatrons  cousin,  the 
^wandering  grandson  of  Moses  P 

(17)  There  must  be  an  inheritanoe.— Bather, 
possession  of  the  remnant  shall  he  for  Benjamin — 
«.e..  We  will  leave  untouched  their  land  and  possessions. 
"  We  give  you  leave  to  take  the  whole  land  of  Benjamin 
to  yomelyes  "  (Jos.  Antt.  v.  3,  §  12). 

That  a  tribe  be  not  destroyed.— Benjamin 
xiever  quite  recovered  this  crushing  blow.  Even 
though  it  furnished  the  second  judge  (Ehud)  and  the 
first  king  (Saul)  to  Israel,  and  was  advantageously 
sitaated,  and  was  often  honoured  by  the  residence  A 
Samuel,  it  became  a  mere  satellite  to  the  more  powerful 
tzibe  of  Judah.  Perhaps  in  the  quiescence  and  per- 
manence derived  from  the  dose  association  with  its 
powerful  neighbour  we  see  in  part  the  fulfilment  of  the 
bleasing  in  Deut.  zzxiii  12. 

0»)  A  feast  of  the  lK>rd  in  Shiloh.— It  is  un. 
like^  that  the  reference  is  to  a  local  feast ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  which  of  the  three  vearly  feasts  is  meant. 
a%e  most  natural  would  be  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
We  see  from  1  Sam.  L  3  that  even  among  pious  families 
tiie  trying  custom  of  going  up  to  the  Tabemade  three 
times  a  year  had  fallen  into  complete  abeyance. 

A  place  which  la  on  the  north  side  of 
Seth-el .  •  . — ^This  elaborate  description  of  the  site 
of  Shiloh,  a  place  which  is  so  often  mentioned  else- 
where witiiout  anv  addition,  is  extremely  curious.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  due  to  the  marginal  gloss 
of  some  Masoretic  scribe,  perhaps  in  the  editing  of  the 
sacred  books  by  Ezra.  That  it  is  a  gloss  seems  clear, 
because  it  comes  in  as  a  parenthesis  in  the  speech  of  the 
elders,  and,  of  course,  in  their  day  such  a  description  was 
needless.  Indeed,  it  was  spoken  at  Shiloh  itself,  and 
the  site  was  well  known  to  all  Israel.  But  bv  ihe  time 
that  the  story  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  davs  of 
the  kings,  or  finally  edited  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  Sniloh 
had  long  been  desolate,  and  probably  the  verv  site  was 
unknown  to  thousands.     Hence  this  very  valuable  and^ 


interesting  description  was  added,  which  has  alone 
enabled  us  to  identify  Shiloh  in  the  modem  8eilun. 

South  of  IiCbonah. — Lebonah,  now  Luhban,  is 
not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

(20)  They  commanded, — Bather,  they  gave  notice. 
This  is  the  keri  or  marginal  reading  of  the  Hebrew ; 
the  hethib,  or  written  text,  has  the  verb  in  ihe  singular, 
in  which  case  we  must  take  it  impersonally, "  It  was 
bidden,"  and  suppose  that  some  leading  personage^ 
probably  Phinehas,  the  impress  of  whose  character 
and  reminiscenoes  is  observable  throughout — is  the 
speaker. 

(U)  To  dance  in  dances.— Possibly  the  dances  of 
the  vintage  festival  There  is  a  fountain  in  a  narrow 
dale,  at  a  little  distance  from  Shiloh^  which  was  very 
probably  the  scene  of  this  event.  It  is  a  needless  con. 
jeeture  that  the  feast  was  the  Passoyer,  and  the  dances 
a  commemoration  of  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  like 
those  of  Miriam.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  regular 
town  at  Shiloh ;  at  least,  no  extensive  ruins  are  traceable. 
It  was  probably  a  community  like  the  Beth-Micah  (see 
Note  on  chap,  xviii.  2).  which  was  mainlv  connected 
with  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  ^  daughters  of 
Shiloh  "  would  naturally  include  many  women  who  were 
in  one  way  or  other  employed  in  various  functions  about 
the  Tabernacle,  and  not  only  those  who  came  there  to 
worship  (1  Sam.  ii.  22,  where  ''assembled"  should  be 
rendered  served,  as  in  Num.  iv.  23 ;  "  the  handmaid  " 
of  the  priests  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xrii.  17).  But  the 
traces  of  female  attendants  in  the  sanctuary  are  more 
numerous  in  Jewish  traditions  than  in  Scripture. 

Catch  you  every  man  his  wife.— The  scene 
is  very  analogous  to  the  famous  seizure  of  the  Sabine 
women  at  the  Gonsualia,  as  described  in  Liv.  L  9.  St. 
Jerome  {adv,  Jovin,  i.  §  41)  quotes  another  parallel 
from  the  history  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene^  who  once, 
in  a  similar  way,  seiified  fifteen  Spartan  maidens,  who 
were  dancing  at  the  Hyacinthia^  and  escaped  with  them. 

(28)  Be  flayourable  unto  them  for  onr  sakes.— 
Bather,  Present  them  {otham,  masc.,  as  in  verse  12)  to 
vs ;  or  (as  in  the  margin),  QraJtify  us  in  them.  The 
verse  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  its  general  drift  is  a 
promise  to  pacify  the  parents  of  the  dimisels,  by  showing 
them  that  Uius  tney  did  not  violate  the  eherem,  and  that 
the  cause  was  pressing.  Perhaps  they  would  be  more 
readily  consoled,  because  the  land  of  these  six  hundred 
Benjamites  must  now  have  been  far  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary  for  their  wants.  They  had  become  possessors  of 
the  lot  of  the  whole  tribe.  Perhaps  the  reading  should 
be,  QraJtify  us  as  regards  these  damsels,  for  they  {fhe 
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(28)  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  did  bo, 
and  took  them  wives,  according  to  their 
number,  of  them  that  danced,  whom 
they  canght:  and  they  went  and  re- 
turned unto  their  inheritance,  and  re- 
paired the  cities,  and  dwelt  in  them. 
t^^)  And  the  children  of  Israel  departed 


a  ch.17.6;  Al&l; 


thence  at  that  time,  every  man  to  his 
tribe  and  to  his  family,  and  they  went 
out  from  thence  every  man  to  his  in- 
heritance. 

(25)  ajj^  those  days  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel:  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes. 


Benjamiies)  have  not  received  every  man  hie  wife 
through  the  war. 

At  this  time. — Bather,  perhaps,  in  thai  ease  (i.e., 
"  if  von  had  ^ven  them  your  daughters  in  marriage,  ve 
would  be  gmltv").  We  are  left  to  assume  that  the 
appeal  of  the  elders  to  the  parents  whose  two  hnndred 
daughters  were  thus  seized  was  sufficient  to  pacify 
them. 

(^)  In  those  days  .  .  .  This  verse,  aheady  oc- 
curring in  chaps,  xvii  6,  zviii.  1,  zix.  1,  is  here  added 


once  more  bj  way  of  apology  for  the  lawless  crimes^ 
terrible  disasters,  evadea  vows,  and  unhallowed  excessea 
of  retribution,  which  it  has  been  the  painfol  duty  of 
the  sacred  historian  thus  faithfully  and  impartial^  to 
narrate.  Out  of  these  depths  the  subsequent  Judges, 
whose  deeds  have  been  recorded  In  the  eartier  chapters, 
partially  raised  their  countrymen,  until  the  dread  les- 
sons of  calamity  had  been  fully  learnt,  and  the  nation 
was  ripe  for  the  heroic  splendour  and  more  enlightened 
faithfulness  of  the  earlier  mooarchy. 


EXCURSUS  ON  NOTES  TO  JUDGES. 


EXOUESUS  L— ON  CHAPTER  XVIL  4.  (calp-wobship.) 


It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  from  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  its^,  that  the  calf  of  Aaron  and  those  by 
whicli  the  rebel  king 

"  Doabled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan, 
Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox," 

were  not  idols  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but 
were  intended  as  symbols  of  the  one  Grod.  The  calf - 
worship  was  a  violation  not  of  the  first,  but  of  the 
second  commandment.  The  main  element  of  the  four- 
fold cherub  was  certainhr  an  ox,  as  is  dear  from  the 
comparison  of  Ezek.  z.  14  with  chap.  i.  7,  8 ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  cherubic  emblem  was  not  confined  to 
the  Jews,  but  was  spread  at  least  through  all  Semitic 
races.  That  the  caLf  was  intended  to  be  an  emblem 
of  Grod  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  who  in 
such  a  matter  would  represent  creditable  Jewish  tradi- 


tions  {Antt.  viii.  8,  ^  4).  Aaron  in  proclaiming  the 
feast  at  the  inaug^uration  of  his  golden  calf  distmctly 
calls  it  a  feast  to  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxxii.  5).  It  was  t^e 
well-understood  purpose  of  Jeroboam  not  to  introduce  a 
new  worship,  but  to  provide  a  convenient  modification 
of  the  old ;  and  it  appears  from  1  Kings  nii.  16  that  the 
prophets  of  the  call-worship  still  regarded  themselves, 
ana  were  regarded,  as  the  prophets  of  Jehovah ;  but  the 
hkie  of  Amos  is  sufficient  to  snow  thai  they  must  have 
sanctioned,  or  at  least  tolerated,  the  use  of  these  unan. 
thorised  symbols,  aininst  which,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, not  even  £Uijah  or  Elisha  ever  raised  their 
voices,  though  the  former  was  so  implacable  a  foe  to  all 
idolatry,  and  the  latter  lived  on  tenns  of  close  friend- 
ship with  at  least  one  of  the  northern  kings.  (See 
the  article  "  Calf,"  by  the  present  writer,  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.) 


EXOTJBSIJS  n.— ON   CHAPTER   XVII.  5.    (tebaphim.) 


Thb  Hebrew  word  Teraphim  is  always  simply  trans- 
literated  as  in  our  version,  or  rendered  by  "  images," 
with  "teraphim"  in  the  margin,  except  in  1  Sam. 
XT.  28,  Zech.  x.  2,  where  it  is  represented  by  "idola- 
try," "  idols."  The  singular  of  the  word,  "  a  teraph," 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  although  it  is  clear  that 
only  one  can  have  been  put  into  David's  bed  (1  Sam. 
xix.  13—16).  The  LXX.  adopt  many  different  ren- 
derings, as  does  the  Yulg.,  but  they  all  point  to 
idola&ous  images  or  the  implements  of  necromancy, 


as  do  the  two  renderings  of  the  Targums,  images  and 
(Hosea  iii.  4)  "  announcers." 

1.  Teraphim  are  first  mentioned  in  €kn.  xxxL  19, 
where  Rachel  steals  her  f  ather*s  "  images,"  and  snc- 
cessfully  hides  them  from  his  search  under  tiie  hiran  on 
which  she  was  sitting — ^the  coarse  carpet  used  to  cover 
the  wicker-work  pack-saddle  of  her  cameL  Josephus 
supposes  that  she  was  actuated  by  idolatrous  reverence ; 
Iben  Ezra  that  she  expected  oracular  guidance  from 
them;   others  that  she  stole  them  because  of  their 
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m^inBic  yalne.  She  probably  sbared  tlie  superstitions 
of  her  father,  and  reg^arded  tnem  as  sacred  (Gren.  xxx. 
14,  xxxi  30),  as  being  the  figures  of  ancestral  diyinities 
(Gen.  xxxi.  53).  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  were 
among  the  "  strange  gods  "  n^ich  Jacob  ordered  his 
family  to  bury  under  "the  sorcerer's  oak" — AUon 
Meonenim  (clutp.  ix.  37).  But  that  Jacob's  right 
feeling  in  the  matter  was  not  permanent  is  proved  only 
too  clearly  by  the  conduct  of  Micah  (chap.  XTii.  5)  and 
the  Danites  (chap,  xriii.  3),  although,  unlilce  Jeroboam, 
they  could  not  even  plead  the  poor  palliation  of  political 
motiTes. 

2.  The  next  definite  notice  of  teraphim  occurs  in  1 
Sam.  xix.  13—16,  where  Michal,  in  the  dark  eastern 
chamber,  conceak  her  husband's  absence  by  putting  the 
teranhbn  in  his  bed,  with  a  bolster  of  goat's  hair  for 
a  pulow.  The  use  of  the  article  shows  that  eyen  in 
David's  family  the  use  of  the  "  teraphim  "  was  perfectly 
well  known.  Nor  can  we  rely  on  me  yax^e  conjecture 
of  Tfaenius,  that  barren  women  (Bachel  and  Michal) 
were  especially  addicted  to  their  worship,  or  on  that  of 
Ifichaens,  that  Michal  may  have  possessed  them  unknown 
to  Dayid.  The  passage  seems  to  show  that  they  had  at 
least  some  rude  resembUnce  to  the  human  shape,  whence 
Aqnila  renders  the  word  hj protomai  {"  busts"),  which 
18  used  of  figures  like  the  ancient  Hermae.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  curious  reading  of  the 
T-tlTY  on  this  verse,  by  which  they  seem  to  connect 
the  worship  of  teraphim  with  what  the  ancients  called 
exiimciwn — i.e.,  divination  by  means  of  the  liver  of 
sacrmoes,  as  in  EsKek.  xxi  21.  Josephus  follows  the 
flame  reading,  and  dishonestly  suppresses  all  mention 
of  the  teraphim. 

3.  The  next  important  passage  is  Hosea  iii.  4,  where 
the  prima  facie  view  of  every  unbiassed  reader  would 
be  that  the  "  image  "  (vfuAmtah)  and  the  teraphim  are 
mentioned  without  blame  as  ordinary  adjuncts  to  religious 
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worship.  Hence,  perhaps,  arose  the  notion  that  the 
teraphim  were  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  which  led  to  the  rendering  of  the  word  in 
this  passage  by  8^Aot  (LXX.,  "bright  gems"),  and  by 
^wTiviAoltt  ("  enlightenments,"  Aquila),  &nd  by  "  imple* 
ments  of  priestly  dress "  (St.  Jerome).  This  is  the 
theory  mamtained  most  unconvincingly,  though  with 
great  learning,  by  Sjpencer  in  his  De  Legihus  HebrcR* 
oruntt  lib.  iii.,  pp.  920 — 1038. 

But  if  these  passages  show  that  even  in  religious 
families  teraphim  were  sometimes  tolerated  as  material 
adjuncts  to  an  Elohistic  worship,  on  the  other  hand  we 
find  them  unequivocally  condemned  by  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
xv.  23),  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  24),  and  by  the  pro. 
phet  Zecliariah  (Zech.  x.  2 );  and  in  Ezek.  xxL  21  the 
use  of  them,  is  attributed  to  tiie  heathen  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  general  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  use  of 
the  teraphim  involved  a  violation  of  the  second  com. 
inandment,but  that  ihis  use  of  symbols,  this  monotheistic 
idolatry,  which  is  very  different  from  polytheism, 
arises  from  a  tendency  very  deeply  iiigrainea  in  human 
nature,  and  which  it  took  many  years  to  eradicate.  If 
centuries  elapsed  before  the  Jews  were  cured  of  their 
propensity  to  worship  "other  gods," we  can  feel  no 
surprise  that  "image  worship"  continued  to  linger 
among  them,  in  spite  of  the  condemnation  of  it  by  the 
stricter  prophets.  The  calf  .worship,  the  toleration  of 
teraphim  and  consecrated  stones  {haetylia)  and  high 
places,  the  offering  of  incense  to  the  brazen  serpent, 
the  glimpses  of  grave  irregularities  even  in  the  worship 
of  the  sanctuary,  show  that  it  was  only  by  centuries  of 
misfortune  and  a  succession  of  prophets  that  Israel  was 
at  last  educated  into  the  spiritual  worship  of  the  true 
God. 

The  reader  will  find  further  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  the  article  on  "Teraphim,"  by  the  present  writer,  in 
Kitto's  Biblical  CydopcBdia, 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    BOOK    OF    RUTH. 


I.  Contents.— In  the  book  of  Ruth  is  presented  to 
OB  a  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  two  sons, 
which  nnder  the  pressure  of  a  famine  in  the  days  of  the 
Judges,  migrated  from  Bethlehem  to  the  land  of  Moab. 
Here  the  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  took  two 
Moabitesses,  Buth  and  Orpah,  to  wife.  After  a  ten 
Tears'  sojourn,  Elimelech  the  father,  and  the  two  sons 
naying  died,  and  tidiuKs  having  come  of  the  change  of 
famine  to  plenty  in  l£e  land  of  Judah,  Naomi  and  her 
two  daufihters-in-law  set  off  to  return.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  ner  evident  affection  for  them,  and  of  their  un- 
wiUin^ess  to  leave  her,  'she  unselfishly  urges  them  to 
seek  their  own  kindred,  and  not  to  venture  on  what  must 
have  been  a  long  toilsome  journey.  After  a  struggle 
Orpah  yields,  but  Ruth,  witn  a  devotedness  which  says 
almost  as  much  for  Naomi  as  herself,  sinks  all  ties  of 
home  and  kindred  in  the  outburst,  **  Thy  people  shaU 
be  my  people,  and  thy  Qod  my  God."  Thus  she  takes 
her  last  look  at  the  fertOe  fields  of  Moab,  to  enter  a 
strange  land,  where  the  result  of  her  devotion  to  her 
mother-in-law  was  to  be,  that  from  her  line  in  ages  to 
come  should  be  bom,  David,  the  sweet  psahnist  of 
Israel,  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men,  Zerub- 
babel,  the  later  Moses,  and  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David, 
whom  all  these  prefigured. 

When  Bethlehem  is  reached,  the  barley  harvest  is 
beginning,  and  Ruth,  going  to  glean,  chances  upon  the 
field  of  Boaz,  a  we»Blthy  kinsman  of  the  family  of 
Elimelech.  Learning  that  the  unknown  woman  was  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Naomi,  and  having  clearly  been  much 
impressed  with  the  story  of  her  devotedness,  he  bids  her 
to  continue  to  glean  in  his  fields,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
food  provided  for  his  own  people.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Boaz,  she  gleans  barley,  which  when  beaten  out, 
is  about  an  ephah,  and  so  first  the  barley  and  then  the 
wheat  harvest  pass  by. 

The  end  of  Uie  harvest  having  come,  Naomi  bids  Ruth 
to  claim  a  kinsman's  help  from  Boaz  in  his  threshing 
floor,  where  he  had  been  winnowing  barlev,  and  ac- 
cordingly at  midnight  when  Boaz  awoke  he  found  Ruth 
lying  at  his  feet.  He  promises  then  to  discharge  the 
kinoman's  duty  unless  a  still  nearer  relative  should 
daim  to  do  it.  The  case  was  brought  into  judgment 
on  the  following  morning.  The  next  kinsman,  afraid  of 
"  marring  his  own  inheritance,  "  declines  to  redeem  the 
land  that  was  Elimelech's.  Accordingly  Boaz  himself 
redeems  it,  takuup  therewith  Ruth  to  wife  to  raise  up 
the  name  of  the  dead  Mahlon  on  his  inheritance.  The 
ofEspring  of  the  marriage  was  Obed  the  father  of  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David. 

n.  Date  of  events  recorded.~It  may  be  asked 
next,  when  are  we  to  fix  the  period  when  the  events  here 
recorded  happened.  Here  our  data  are  sufficiently 
vague,  being  indeed  but  two.  The  famine  broke  out  in 
the  days  "  when  the  judges  judged, "  and  if  the  gene- 
alogy be  complete,  Ruth  was  the  great-grandmother  of 


David,  that  is,  probably  lived  a  hundred  years  before 
him.  Of  this  kst  point,  however,  we  can  be  by  no  means 
certain,  both  because  we  undoubtedly  find  sometimes 
gaps  in  the  genealogies  in  the  Bible,  (see  e.g.,  thiee 
generations  omitted  in  Matt.  i.  8)  and  because  the  num- 
ber of  generations  from  Fharez  to  David  (given  as  ten, 
Ruth  iv.  18—22)  seems  insufficient  to  fiU  up  the  inter- 
vening space  of  over  900  years.  It  is  probable  that  if 
there  are  any  omissions  in  the  genealogy,  they  are  to  be 
assigned  to  the  period  before  Boaz. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  ^e  father  of  Boaz  is  given  as 
Salmon/  (iv.  21)  who  (Matt.  i.  5)  was  the  husband  of 
Rahab,  so  that  we  should  thus  have  Boaz  bom  no  great 
number  of  years  after  the  taking  of  Jericho. 

Josephus  (Ani.  v.  9.  1)  refers  the  events  to  a  time 
after  Samson,  in  the  days  of  Eli,  but  this  must  certainly 
be  too  Ute ;  and  at  any  rate  the  date  g^ven  above  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  prolmble. 

The  various  attempts  to  fix  the  date  more  closely  (as 
for  example,  to  connect  the  famine  with  the  ravages  of 
the  Midianites,  Judges  vi.  1  seq.)  involve  mere  guesses, 
and  rest  on  too  uncertain  grounds  to  warrant  our 
entering  into  the  discussion. 

in.  Date  of  oomposition.—We  cannot  speak 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
book  was  written.  From  chap.  i.  1.  the  reference  to 
the  Judges  would  suggest  that  thev  had  now  been  re- 
placed bv  the  Monarchy,  and  from  cDap.  iv.  17  it  is  clear 
that  the  book  is  not  to  be  put  before  the  time  of  David. 

Whether  we  are  to  fix  it  later  than  David's  time,  and 
if  so,  how  much  later,  must  be  considered  very  doubtful. 
The  Talmud  (Baha  Bathra,  f.  14  b.)  teUs  us,  "  Samuel 
wrote  his  own  book,  and  Judges  and  Ruth."  This  g^ves 
the  eariiest  date  possible,  and  in  our  opinion  there  is 
nothing  in  the  phenomena  of  the  book  itself  which  ren- 
ders this  view  ini&dmissible,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  held  that  any  great  amount  of  positive  proba- 
bility attaches  to  it.  Most  critics  have  fixed  the  date 
later,  and  some  much  later,  as  for  example  Ewald,  who 
supposes  the  book  to  have  been  written  during  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  various  arguments,  however, 
on  which  these  theories  are  built,  are  many  of  them  most 
arbitrary,  and  need  not  be  entered  upon  here.  One 
point  sometimes  relied  upon  to  prove  the  late  date  is  the 
presence  of  a  certain  Aramflsan  element  in  the  Hebrew 
of  Ruth.  To  discuss  this  at  length  would  be  beside 
our  present  purpose,  but  it  may  be  remarked  here  that 
it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  these  alleged  AramaBisms  aro 
to  be  considered  as  dialectic  varieties,  mere  provincial- 
isms, or  in  some  cases  even  as  archaisms.  It  is  curious 
also,  that  these  occur  in  the  dialogues  exclusively,  the 
narrative  proper  being  in  the  purest  Hebrew. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  Dook  may  indeed  belong 
to  a  comparatively  late  period,  but  this  certainly  has 
not  been  proved;  nor  has  anything  been  satisfactorily 
estabHshea  by  those  who  have  maintained,  as  Ewald, 
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that  Bath  is  a  section  of  a  larger  work,  tibie  solitary 
snrviviiig  fragment,  or  that  it  is  really  part  of  the 
book  of  Judges,  from  which  it  somehow  got  separated. 
Snch  arbitrary  theorising  can  only  be  considered  as 
guessing  j^ure  and  simple. 

The  mam  reason  why  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  included  in 
the  Old  Testament  seems  sufficiently  obvious,  namely  on 
account  of  David,  of  whose  lineage  it  may  be  remarked 
the  books  of  Samuel  make  no  mention.  This  definite 
association  of  the  book  with  David  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  a  comparatively  early  date,  prior  to  the 
books  of  Samuel,  in  which  it  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  repeat  matter  already  given. 

lY.  naoeinCanon.— In  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Ruth 
forms  the  second  of  the  five  so  called  MegiUoth  [i.e., 
Rolls]  (the  others  being,  Song  of  Solomon,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiast^,  Esther).    It  has  be«n  thought  by 


some,  however,  that  this  was  not  its  original  position, 
for  Josephus  (eowtr.  ApUm.  i.  8)  as  well  as  some 
important  early  Christian  witnesses  to  the  Jewish 
Canon,  as  "Memo,  Bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  second 
century,  (cited  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eecles,  iv.  26),  and 
Origen,  (cited  by  £usebius.  Hist.  Ecdes.  vi.  25),  reckoned 
the  number  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  twentv- 
two,  counting  Judges  and  Ruth  as  one  book.*  This  might 
rather  suggest  that  the  original  position  of  Ruth  was 
immediatenr  after  the  booK  of  Judges.  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Talmud  Q,  e.)  includes  Ruth  in  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  and  mentions  it  first,  preceding  the  Psalms.  In 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  the  book  of  Ruth  follows  the 
Judges,  and  the  same  order  is  found  in  the  English 
Bib&,  and  in  that  of  Luther. 

*  This  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  luftklng  the  number  of 
the  books  agree  with  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet. 
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CHAPTER  I.— <i>  Now  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ^  ruled, 
that  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land. 
And  a  certain  man  of  Beth-lehem-^adah 
went  to  sojourn  in  the  countiy  of  Moab, 
he,  and  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons. 
<s)  And  the  name  of  the  man  was  Elime- 
lech,  and  the  name  of  his  wife  Naomi, 
and  the  name  of  his  two  sons  Mahlon 
andChilion,  Ephrathites  of  Beth-lehem- 
judah.  And  mey  came  into  the  countiy 
of  Moab,  and  'continued  there. 

(^)And  Elimelech  Naomi's    husband 
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died;  and  she  was  left,  and  her  two 
sons.  <*)  And  they  took  them  wives  of 
the  women  of  Moab ;  the  name  of  the 
one  was  Oipah,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Buth:  and  they  dwelled  there 
about  ten  years.  (^)  And  Mahlon  and 
Chilion  died  also  both  of  them ;  and  the 
woman  was  left  of  her  two  sons  and  her 
husband. 

W  Then  she  arose  with  her  daughters 
in  law,  that  she  might  return  from  the 
country  of  Moab :  for  she  had  heard  in 
the  country  of  Moab  how  that  the  Lobd 


<i)  When  the  Judges  ruled.— Literally,  when 
the  judges  iudged.  This  note  of  time  is  by  no  means 
definite.  Ab  we  have  seen,  some  have  proposed  to 
eonneet  the  famine  with  the  ravages  of  the  ludianites 
( Jndges  yi.  1) ;  or,  snpnosinff  the  genealogy  to  be  com- 
plete (which  is  more  IiKely,  nowever,  to  be  abridged,  if 
at  an,  in  the  earlier  generations),  then  since  Boas  was 
the  son  of  Salmon  (Salma,  1  Chron.  ii.  11)  and  Bahab 

SMatt.  L  5),  whom  there  can  be  no  reasonable  flrroonds 
or  supposing  to  be  other  than  the  Bahab  of  Jericho, 
the  events  most  be  plaoed  comparatively  early  in  the 
period  of  the  judges. 

Beth-lehem.— See  note  on  Gen.  xxxv.  19.  Jndah  is 
added  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  Bethlehem  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebolun  (Josh.  xix.  15). 

ICoab.— See  notes  on  G^n.  xix.  37 ;  Num.  xzL  13 ; 
Dent,  ii  9.  The  land  of  Moab  seems  to  have  been  of 
exceptional  richness  and  fertility,  as  aUnsions  in  the 
threats  of  Isaiah  xvi,  Jeremiah  xxxviii.,  indicate.  It 
was  divided  from  the  land  of  Israel  by  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Amon,  the  old  boundary 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites  (Num.  xxi.  13).  The 
journey  of  the  family  from  Bethlehem  would  probably 
first  lead  them  near  Jericho,  and  so  across  the  fords  of 
the  Jordan  into  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Benben. 
Through  the  hilly  country  m  this  tribe,  another  long 
journey  would  bring  them  to  the  Amon,  the  frontier 
river. 

How  far  Elimelech  was  justified  in  fleeinff,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  the  nmine,  from  the  und  of 
Jehovah  to  a  land  where  Chemo^  was  worshipped 
and  the  abominations  practised  of  Baal-peor,  may 
wdl  be  doubted,  even  though  Qod.  overruled  it  all  for 
good.  It  was  disobeying  the  spirit  of  God's  law,  and 
nolding  of  little  value  the  blessings  of  the  land  of 
promise. 

<B)  Naomi. — The  name  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
root  meaning  to  he  pUaeatU  (see  below,  ver.  20).  MaMon 
and  Chilion  mean  eieknees  and  wcutinOt  it  may  be  in 
reference  to  their  premature  death,  the  names  being 
given  by  reason  of  meir  feeble  health.  It  is  not  certain 
which  was  the  elder:   Mahlon  is  mentioned  first  in 


chap.  i.  2,  5,  and  Chilion  in  chap.  iv.  9.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  Mahlon  was  the  elder. 

Ephrathites.— See  note  on  Gren.  zxxv.  19.  Eph» 
rath  was  the  old  name  of  Bethlehem.  Why,  in  the 
present  passa^,  the  town  is  called  Bethlehem-judah, 
and  the  mlutbitaiits  Ephrathites,  does  not  appear. 

(4)  They  took  them  wives.— This  seems  to  have 
been  after  the  father's  death.  The  fault  of  settling  on  a 
heathen  soil  begun  by  the  father  is  carried  on  by  the  sons 
in  marrying  heathen  women,  for  such  we  cannot  doubt 
they  must  have  been  in  the  first  instance.  The  Targum 
(or  ancient  Chaldee  paraphrase)  bajs:  "They  trans- 
{pressed  against  the  decree  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord, 
and  took  to  themselves  strange  wives."  This  act  was 
to  incur  a  further  risk  of  being  involved  in  idolatry,  as 
£[ing  Solomon  found. 

Buth.— This  name  will  mean  either  "  comeliness  ** 
or  "  companion,"  according  to  the  spelling  of  which  we 
suppose  the  present  name  to  be  a  contraction.  The 
Synac  spelling  supports  the  latter  view.  Buth  was  the 
wife  of  Mahlon  f chap.  iv.  10),  apparently  the  elder  son. 
The  Targum  calls  Buth  the  daugnter  of  Eglon,  king  of 
Moab,  obriously  from  the  wish  to  exalt  the  dignity  of 
Buth. 

(A)  And  they  died.— Clearly  as  quite  young  men. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  far  those  are  right  wTio  see 
in  the  death  of  Elimelech  and  his  sons  God's  punish- 
ment for  the  disregard  of  His  law.  Thus  Naomi  is 
left  fdone,  as  one  on  whom  comes  suddenly  the  loss  of 
children  and  widowhood. 

(6)  That  she  might  return. — Literally,  and  she 
returned.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  three  women  actually 
began  the  journey ;  and  when  the  start  has  been  made, 
Naomi  urges  her  companions  to  return.  Tlien,  as  with 
Pliable  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  so  with  Orpah:  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  way  were  too  much  for 
her  affection. 

The  lK>rd  had  visited  His  people.— The  famine 
had  ceased,  and  Naomi^s  heart  yearns  for  the  old  home. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  scenes  where  everything  reminded 
her  of  her  husband  and  sons,  filled  her  with  sadness  (for 
it  would  appear  that  she  set  out  immediately  after  her 
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had  visited  liis  people  in  giving  them 
bread.  (^>  Wherefore  she  went  forth 
out  of  the  place  where  she  was,  and  her 
two  daughters  in  law  with  her;  and 
they  went  on  the  way  to  return  nnto  the 
land  of  Judah.  (®)  Ajud  Naomi  said  unto 
her  two  daughters  in  law,  Gro,  return 
each  to  her  mother's  house :  the  Lobd 
deal  kindly  with  you,  as  ye  have  dealt 
with  the  dead,  and  with  me.  <*^The 
Lobd  grant  you  that  ye  may  find  rest, 
each  q^  you  in  the  house  of  her  husband. 
Then  she  kissed  them ;  and  they  lifted 
up  their  voice,  and  wept.  (^^)Ahd  they 
said  unto  her.  Surely  we  will  return  with 
thee  unto  thy  people. 

(^)  And  Naomi  said.  Turn  again,  my 
daughters:  why  will  ye  go  with  me? 
are  there  yet  any  more  sons  in  my  womb, 
that  they  may  be  your  husbands  ? 
<^)  Turn  a^in,  my  daughters,  go  your 
way  ;  for  I  am  too  old  to  have  an  hus- 
band. If  I  should  say,  I  have  hope,  ^if 
I  should  have  an  husband  also  to  night, 
and  should  also  bear  sons ;  ^^^  would  ye 
2tarry  for  them  tiU  they  were  grown  ? 


lOr.if/wayvwM 
anhutband. 


s  Heb.  ft«iML 


bUtemeu, 


4  Or,  be  not  agaimt 


5   Heb.    strmgtk- 
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would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having* 
husbands?  nay,  my  daughters;  for  »it 
grieveth  me  much  for  your  sakes  that 
the  hand  of  the  Lobd  is  gone  out  against 
me.  (^*^And  they  lifted  up  their  voice^ 
and  wept  again :  and  Qrpah  kissed  her 
mother  in  law;  but  Buth  clave  unto 
her. 

(^^)  And  she  said.  Behold,  thy  sister  in 
law  is  gone  back  unto  her  people,  and 
unto  her  gods:  return  thou  after  thy 
sister  in  law.  <^*>And  Buth  said,  *In- 
treat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee :  for  whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge :  thy  people  shoM  he 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  Grod: 
(^^)  where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there 
will  I  be  buried :  the  Lobd  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  if  ought  but  death  part 
thee  and  me.  ^^^^  When  she  saw  that 
she  ^was  stedfastly  minded  to  go  with 
her,  then  she  left  speaking  unto  her. 

(^)  So  they  two  went  until  they  came 
to  Beth-lehem.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  they  were  come  to  Beth-lehem, 


sons'  death),  and  perhaps,  too,  her  conscience  smote 
her  for  distrosting  the  mercies  of  the  God  of 
Israel. 

(7)  Her  two  daughters  in  law  with  her.— 
Both  clearly  purposing  to  fl^o  with  Naomi  to  the  land  of 
Israel  (verse  jO),  not  merely  to  escort  her  a  Httle  way. 
Naomi  had  obviously  won  the  affections  of  her 
danghters-in-law,  and  they  were  loth  to  part  nfith  her, 
since  such  a  parting  could  hardly  but  be  final. 

(8)  Beturn. — Naomi's  love  is  all  unselfish.  The 
company  of  Buth  and  Orpah  would  clearly  have  been  a 
neat  solace  to  her,  yet  sne  will  not  sacnfice  them  to 
herself.  They  each  had  a  mother  and  a  home ;  the 
latter,  Naomi  mi^ht  fail  to  secure  to  them. 

(»)  The  Lord  grant  you  .  .  .—A  twofold  bless- 
ing is  invoked  by  Naomi  on  her  daughters-in-law,  made 
the  more  solemn  hj  the  twofold  mention  of  the  8a<»red 
name  Jehovah.  She  prays  first  for  the  general  blessing, 
that  God  will  show  tnem  mercy,  and  secondly  for  the 
special  blessing,  that  they  may  find  rest  and  peace  in  a 
new  home. 

W  The  advice  of  Naomi  thus  far  is  insufficient  to  shake 
the  affectionate  resolve  of  the  two  women.  She  then 
paints  the  loneliness  of  her  lot.  She  has  no  more  sons, 
and  can  hope  for  none ;  nay,  if  sons  were  to  be  even 
now  bom  to  her,  what  good  would  that  do  themP  Still 
her  lot  is  worse  than  theirs.    They,  in  spite  of  their 

Ct  loss,  are  young,  and  from  their  mothers'  houses 
^  may  i^^ain  go  forth  to  homes  of  their  own.  She, 
old,  childless,  and  solitary,  must  wend  her  weary  way 
back  to  live  unaided  as  best  she  may. 

<^)  It  grieyeth  me  much  for'  your  sakes.— 
A  much  more  probable  translation  is,  t^  m  far  more 
bitter  for  me  than  for  you.  An  exact  parallel  to  the 
construction  is  fouua  in  Gen.  six.  9.  The  ancient  ver- 
sions are  divided,  the  LXX.,  Peshito  Syriac,  and  Tar- 


ffum  support  this  transhition ;  the  Vulg.  is  rather  loose 
m  its  rendering. 

0^)  Kissed. — Orpah,  though  unwilling  to  leave  her 
mother-in-law,  and  though  warmly  attached  to  her,  still 
thinks  of  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  of  tlie  hardships 
when  the  journey  is  done ;  and  the  comforts  of  home 
detain  her. 

(^)  Naomi,  now  armed  with  a  fresh  argument,  mges 
Buth  to  follow  her  sister-in-law's  example. 

Her  gods. — Naomi  doubtless  views  the  Moabite 
idols  as  realities,  whose  power  is,  however,  confined  to 
the  land  of  Moab.  She  is  not  sufficiently  enlightened 
in  her  religion  to  see  in  the  Lord  more  than  the  Crod  of 
Israel. 

(16)  Intreat  me  not. — Buth's  nobleness  is  proof 
against  all.  The  intensity  of  her  feeling  comes  out  all 
the  more  strongly  now  tliat  ;Bhe  pleads  alone :  **  I  will 
undertake  with  thee  the  toilsome  loumey,  I  will  lodge 
with  thee  however  hardly,  I  wul  venture  among  a 
strangepeople,  and  will  worship  a  new  god." 

(17)  The  Lord  do  so  to  me.— Buth  cliudies  her 
resolutions  with  a  solemn  oath,  in  which,  if  we  are  to 
take  the  words  literally,  she  swears  by  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel  With  this  Naomi  yields;  after  so 
solemn  a  protest  she  can  ur^  no  more. 

(W)  They  went.— The  journey  for  two  women  ap- 
parently alone  was  long  and  toilsome,  and  not  me 
from  danger.  Two  rivers,  Amon  and  Jordan,  had  to 
be  forded  or  otherwise  crossed;  and  the  distance  of 
actual  journeying  cannot  have  been  less  than  fifhr 
miles.  Thus,  weary  and  travel-stained,  they  reacn 
Bethlehem,  and  neighbours,  doubtless  never  looking  to 
see  Naomi  again,  are  all  astir  with  excitement.  It  would 
seem  that  thouj^h  the  news  of  the  end  of  the  famine 
had  reached  I^mi  in  Moab,  news  of  her  had  not 
reached  Bethlehem. 
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that  all  the  citjwas  moved  about  them, 
and  they  said.  Is  this  Naomi?  <^)And 
she  said  unto  them.  Call  me  not  ^Naomi, 
caU  me  ^Mara:  for  the  Almighty  hath 
dealt  very  bitterly  with  me.  ^^)  I  went 
out  full,  and  the  Lobd  hath  brought  me 
home  again  empty :  why  then  call  ye  me 
Naomi,  seeing  the  Lobd  hath  testified 
against  me,  and  the  Almighty  hath  af- 
flicted me  P 

(^)  So  Naomi  returned,  and  Buth  the 
Moabitees,  her  daufi^hter  in  law,  with  her, 
which  relied  oi^t  of  the  lomArj  of 
Moab  :  and  they  came  to  Beth-lehem  in 
the  beginning  of  barley  harvest* 


lTliatla,PIe«Miiit 


CHAPTER  n.— (1)  And  Naomi  had  a 
kinsman  of  her  husband's,  a  mighty  man 
of  wealth,  of  the  family  of  Elimelech ; 
and  his  name  was  Boaz.  ^^>  And  Buth 
the  Moabitess  said  unto  Naomi,  Let  me 
now  go  to  the  field,  and  glean  ears  of 
com  after  him  in  whose  sight  I  shall 
find  grace.    And  she  said  unto  her,  60, 


s  Tbat  it,  Bitter, 
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my  daughter.  (^)  And  she  went,  and 
came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the 
reapers  :  and  her  '  hap  was  to  light 
on  a  part  of  the  field  belonging  unto 
^Boaz^  who  was  of  the  kindred  of  EU- 
melech. 

(^>  And,  behold,  Boaz  came  from  Beth- 
lehem, and  said  unto  the  reapers,  The 
Lord  be  with  you.  And  they  answered. 
The  Lord  bless  thee.  (^)  Then  said  Boaz 
unto  his  servant  that  was  set  over  the 
reapers.  Whose  damsel  is  this  9  (^)  And 
the  servant  that  was  set  over  the  reapers 
answered  and  said,  It  is  the  Moabitish 
damsel  that  came  back  with  Naomi  out 
of  the  coimtry  of  Moab :  (7>  and  she  said, 
I  pray  you,  let  me  glean  and  gather  after 
the  reapers  among  the  sheaves :  so  she 
came,  and  hath  continued  even  from  the 
monimg  until  now,  that  she  tarried  a 
little  in  the  house. 

(8)  Then  said  Boaz  unto  Buth,  Hearest 
thou  not,  my  daughter?  Go  not  to  glean 
in  another  field,  neither  go  from  hence> 


They  said  •  .  • — The  Bethlehemite  women,  that 
18,  for  the  verb  is  feminine.  Grief  and  toil  bad  doubt- 
lees  made  ber  look  aged  and  worn. 

(20)  Call  me  not  Naomi,  caU  me  Mara.— 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  constant  pLivs  on  words  and 
names  f  onnd  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Naomi,  we  have 
already  said,  means  pleasaTii,  or,  perhaps,  strictly,  my 
vleaaanifnMs.  Mara  is  hitter,  as  m  Ezod.  xr.  23.  The 
latter  word  has  no  connection  with  Miriam  or  Mary, 
which  is  from  a  different  root. 

The  Almighty.— Heb.,  Shaddai,  According  to 
one  deriTation  of  the  word,  *'  He  who  is  All  Sufficient," 
all  sufficing ;  the  Grod  who  gives  all  things  in  abundance 
is  He  who  takes  back  (see  Note  on  Gren.  xvii.  1). 

Bath  dealt  very  bitterly.— Heb.,  hemar,  refer- 
rin£'  to  the  preceding  Mara.  The  pleasantness  and  joys 
of  me  are  at  an  end  for  me,  my  dear  ones  passed  away, 
bitterness  and  sadness  are  now  my  lot. 

(22)  Barley-harrest.— God  had  restored  plenty  to 
His  people,  and  the  wayfarers  thus  arrive  to  witness 
and  receive  their  share  of  the  blessing.  The  barley 
harvest  was  the  earliest  (Exod.  ix.  31,  32),  and  wonld 
ordinarily  fall  ab  jnt  the  end  of  April. 

n. 

U)  Boas. — It  has  been  already  said  that  if  there  are 
any  gaps  in  the  genealogy,  these  are  most  probably  to 
be  referred  to  na  earlier  portion.  Accoromg  to  the 
line,  however,  given  in  chap.  iv.  18  seq.,  kijBZ  is 
grandson  of  the  Nahshon  who  was  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Jodah  dnrinj^  the  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  son 
of  Salmon  ana  Bahab  of  Jencho.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  diffieolty  of  date  may  be  lessened  by  supposing 
that  in  the  last  two  generations  we  have  children  of 
their  fathen'  old  age. 

(2)  Iiet  me  now  go.— The  character  of  Ruth 
comes  out  strongly  here.  She  does  not  hesitate  to 
face  the  hard  work  necessary  on  her  mother-in-law's 
account;  nor  is  she  too  proud  to  condescend  to  a  work 


which  might  perhaps  seem  humiliating.  "Not  does  she 
hanker  aner  her  old  home  in  the  land  of  Moab  and  the 
plenb^  there.  Energ^y,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  loyalty 
are  auke  evinced  here. 

(S)  Her  hap  was  to  light  on.— Literally,  her  hap 
happened,  A  chance  in  outward  seeming,  yet  a  clear 
shapine  of  her  course  by  unseen  hands.  Her  steps 
were  mvinely  s^ded  to  a  certain  field,  that  God's 
good  purposes  should  be  worked  out. 

(4)  The  lK>rd  be  with  you.— There  is  a  trace 
here  of  the  good  feeling  prevailing  between  Boaz  uid 
his  servants.  Though  he  has  come  to  his  field  to 
supervise  the  work,  it  is  not  in  a  fault-finding  spirit^ 
but  with  true  courtesy  and  friendliness;  nor  is  it  a 
frivolous  jesting  manner  that  he  displays,  but  with 
gravity  and  soberness  he  presents  a  true  gentleman  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors. 

(6, 7)  The  steward  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Buth. 
She  is  ''the  (rather  "a")  Moabitish  damsel,"  she  is  a 
foreigner  [as  such  she  had  a  epedal  chiim  to  the 
gleaning,  lie  v.  zix.  9,  10].  She  is  the  dau^hter-in-> 
law  of  J^aomi;  and  he  adds  that  her  behaviour  has 
been  praiseworthy,  for  she  asked  leave  before  be- 
ginning to  glean,  and  she  has  worked  hard  all  day, 
save  for  a  short  interval  of  rest.  It  would  seem  that 
Boaz's  visit  to  the  field  fell  at  the  time  when  Buth  was 
thus  resting :  ^  This  is  her  tarrying  for  a  little  in  the 
house " ;  apparentlv,  that  is,  some  rude  shelter  from 
the  heat  set  up  in  the  field,  like  the  lodge  of  Isa.  i.  8. 

(8)  Hy  daughter.— This  address  suggests  that 
Boaz  was  no  longer  a  young  man ;  clearly  the  account 
he  had  heard  of  Butn,  both  from  his  servant  and 
from  general  report,  as  well  as  her  appearance  and 
behaviour,  and  doubtless  a  feeling  of  pity  at  her  con-^ 
dition,  had  prepossessed  him  in  her  favour. 

Abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens.— Literally, 
cleame  to  (Gen.  ii.  24).  The  true  courtesy  of  BoazV 
character  show]s  itself  in  the  mention  of  tne  maidens. 
He  will  not  have  the  stranger  even  run  the  chance  of 
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but  abide  here  fast  by  my  maidens: 
^^^  let  thine  eyes  he  on  the  field  that  they 
do  reap,  and  g  thou  after  them :  have 
I  not  charged  the  young  men  that  they 
shall  not  touch  theeP  and  when  thoa 
art  athirst,  ^  unto  the  vessels,  and  drink 
of  ihat  which  the  young  men  have  drawn. 
<^®)  Then  she  fell  on  her  face,  and  bowed 
herself  to  the  ground,  and  said  unto  him, 
Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes, 
that  thou  shouldest  take  knowledge  of 
me,  seeing  I  am,  a  stranger?  WAnd 
Boaz  answered  and  said  unto  her.  It 
hath  fully  been  shewed  me,  all  that  tiiou 
hast  done  unto  thy  mother  in  law  since 
the  death  of  thine  husband:  and  how 
thou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
and  the  land  of  thy  nativity,  and  art 
come  imto  a  people  which  thou  knewest 
not  heretofore.  <^^  The  Lobd  recom- 
pense thy  work,  and  a  full  reward  be 
given  thee  of  the  Lobd  God  of  Israel, 
underwhose wings  thou  art  come  to  trust. 
<i3)  Xhen  she  said,  ^Let  me  find  favour  in 
thy  sight,  my  lord ;  for  that  thou  hast 
comforted  me,  and  for  that  thou  hast 
spoken  'friendly  unto  thine  handmaid, 
though  I  be  not  like  unto  one  of  thine 
handmaidens.  (^^^And  Boaz  said  unto 
her.  At  mealtime  come  thou  hither,  and 
eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  thy  morsel  in 


1  Or,  1  find  f MOW. 


s  HeU  (otte  hMirt. 


8  Heb. 


fftfltfifl  htr 


the  vinegar.  And  she  sat  beside  the 
reapers :  and  he  reached  her  parched 
com,  and  she  did  eat,  and  was  sufficed, 
and  left. 

<^)  And  when  she  was  risen  up  to  glean, 
Boaz  commanded  his  young  men,  saying, 
Let  her  glean  even  among  the  sheaves, 
and  ^reproach  her  not :  (^^)  and  let  fall 
also  some  of  the  handfuls  of  purpose  for 
her,  and  leave  themy  that  she  may  glean 
them,  and  rebuke  her  not.  (^  So  she 
gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat 
out  that  she  had  gleaned:  and  it  was 
about  an  ephah  of  barley.  (^)  And  she 
took  it  up,  and  went  into  the  city :  and 
her  mother  in  law  saw  what  ^e  had 
gleaned :  and  she  brought  forth,  and 
gave  to  her  that  she  had  reserved  after 
she  was  sufficed. 

(Id)  And  her  mother  in  law  said  nnto 
her.  Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to  day? 
and  where  wrou^htest  wou?  blessed  be 
he  that  did  take  knowledge  of  thee.  And 
she  shewed  her  mother  in  law  with  whom 
she  had  wrought,  and  said.  The  man's 
name  with  whom  I  wrought  to  day  if 
Boaz.  <^)And  Naomi  said  unto  her 
daughter  in  law,  Blessed  he  he  of  the 
Lobd,  who  hath  not  left  o£E  his  kind- 
ness to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.  And 
Naomi  said  unto  her.  The  man  is  near 


radeness,  by  being  away  from  the  company  of  her  own 
«ex.  As  the  next  verse  shows,  he  had  already  given 
orders  to  his  men  on  the  subject. 

(0)  Have  drawn.—Literally,  shaU  (from  time  to 
time)  draw.  Possibly  from  that  selfnuune  well  at 
Bethlehem  from  which  David  desired  to  drink  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  15). 

(10)  A  stranger.— A  foreigner.  Note,  however, 
that  tibie  Moabite  hmgoage,  tnooffh  having  its  own 
peculiarities,  really  differed  but  httle  from  Hebrew, 
as  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  from  the  famous  inscrip- 
tion of  Eling  Mesha  discovered  in  the  land  of  Moab 
in  1868. 

W  Heretofore.— The  curious  Hebrew  phrase 
thus  rendered  is  literally,  yesterday  and  (he  day 
before. 

(12)  Boaz  prays  that  Gtod  will  recompense  Ruth's 
dutif  ulness  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  the  more  seeing 
that  she  herself  has  put  herself  under  His  protection. 
Faith  in  Divine  help  and  grace  will  win  an  undoubted 
recompense. 

(IS)  Wiendly.— Literally,  unto  the  heart.  The 
«ame  phrase  is  rendered  comfortably  (Isa.  xL  2). 

(1^)  At  meal-time.— This  should  apparently  be 
joined  to  what  precedes :  Boaz  now  shows  a  fresh  act 
of  kindness. 

Vinegar. — ^Bythis  term  is  to  be  understood  wine 
which  had  become  sour  (Proverbs  z.  26).  As  such, 
Nazarites  were  forbidden  to  use  it  (Num.  vi.  3). 
Similar  to  this  was  the  vinegar  of  Ihe  Gk)6pel  narrative, 


a  sour  wine  generally  mixed  with  water,  which  was 
offered  to  our  Saviour  (Matt.  zxviL  48,  &c.). 

Iieft. — Had  to  spare.  In  verse  18,  we  nnd  that  this 
superfluity  was  put  by  for  her  mother-in-law. 

(17)  Beat  out.— That  is,  she  threshed  it  herselt 
so  as  to  save  the  labour  of  carrving  away  the  straw. 
She  then  found  she  had  an  ephah,  &at  is,  rather  more 
than  four  pecks. 

m  Blessed  be  he  that  did  take  knowledge 
of  thee. — ^Naomi  easily  perceives  that  the  quantity  of 
com  brought  home  is  unusually  large,  aad  that  there- 
fore some  special  kindness  must  have  been  shown. 
Her  own,  therefore,  as  well  as  her  daughter's  thanks 
are  due  to  this  benefactor. 

(20)  Who  hath  not  .  •  .—It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  grammaiical  antecedent  is  God  or  Boaz.  Either 
wav  a  jB^ood  sense  is  obtained.  As  our  loot  dear  ones 
had  kmdness  shown  them  of  old,  so  we  too  now.  If 
Boas  is  the  antecedent,  it  may  seem  curious  that 
Naomi  (knowing  that  she  was  dwelling  near  to  a 
kinsman  of  her  husband's,  and,  further,  one  who  had 
shown  kindness  before  they  departed  to  Moab)  should 
not  have  made  herself  known  to  him.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  proof  of  the  independence  of  her  character. 
However,  the  name  once  named  evidently  suggests  the 
train  of  thought  which  at  length  leads  Naomi  to  appeal 
to  him  for  a  kinsman's  speciiu  aid,  the  aid  of  tJie  Uod 
or  redeemer. 

One  of  our  next  kinsmen.— One  of  those  who 
must  redeem. 
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Naomi  tends  BtUh 


RUTH.  III. 


to  daim  kindred  wUh  Boaz, 


of  kin  unto  ns,  ^oae  of  our  next  Ions- 
men.  (^^^And  Bnth  the  Moabitess  said, 
He  said  tmto  me  also,  Thon  Shalt  keep 
fast  by  my  yonng  men,  until  they  have 
ended  all  my  harvest.  <*2)And  Naomi 
said  nnto  Bnth  her  daughter  in  law,  It 
is  good,  my  daughter,  that  thou  go  out 
with  his  maidens,  that  they  ^meet  thee 
not  in  any  other  field.  <^>  So  she  kept 
fast  by  the  maidens  of  Boaz  to  glean 
unto  uie  end  of  barley  harvest  and  of 
wheat  harvest ;  and  dwelt  with  her  mo- 
ther in  law. 

CHAPTER  m.— (1)  Then  Naomi  her 
motherin  lawsaid  unto  her,  My  daughter, 
shall  I  not  seek  rest  for  thee,  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee  9  <*>  And  now  is  not 
Boaz  of  our  kindred,  with  whose  maidens 
thou  wast?  Behold,  he  winnoweth  barley 
to  night  in  the  threshingfloor.  <'>  Wash 
thyself  therefore,  and  anoint  thee,  and 
put  thy  raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee 
down  to  the  floor :  but  make  not  thyself 


1  Or,  otutkatkatk 
rU/ht  to  ndeem. 


S  Or,  faU    upcm, 


S  Or,  I(fE  t»  tk« 
ebdheM  that  are 
onkitfeeL 


4Or.foekkoId0ii. 


6  Or,  cme  ihal  kotk 
right  to  redeem. 


known  unto  the  man,  until  he  shall  have 
done  eating  and  drinking.  (^>  And  it 
shall  be,  when  he  Ueth  down,  that  thou 
shalt  mark  the  place  where  he  shall  lie, 
and  thou  shalt  go  in,  and  ^uncover  his 
feet,  and  lay  thee  down ;  and  he  will 
tell  thee  what  thou  shalt  do.  ^^  And 
she  said  unto  her,  All  that  thou  sayest 
unto  me  I  will  do. 

<•)  And  she  went  down  unto  the  floor, 
and  did  according  to  all  that  her  mother 
in  law  bade  her.  ^  And  when  Boaz  had 
eaten  and  drunk,  and  his  heart  was 
merry,  he  went  to  lie  down  at  the  end 
of  the  heap  of  com :  and  she  came 
softly,  and  uncovered  his  feet,  and  laid 
her  down.  (^>  And  it  came  to  pass  at 
midnight,  that  the  man  was  afraid,  and 
^turned  himself :  and,  behold,  a  woman 
lay  at  his  feet.  (®)  And  he  said.  Who 
art  thou?  And  she  answered,  I  am 
Buth  thine  handmaid :  spread  therefore 
thy  skirt  over  thine  handmaid ;  for  thou 
art  ^a  near  kinsman.     (^^)  And  he  said. 


(SI)  My  yonng  men . . .  my  harvest.— Empliatic 
in  the  Hebrew.  As  long  as  my  reaping  lasts,  cleave 
gteadily  to  os. 

(22)  That  they  meet  thee  not.— 12  is  aood  .  .  . 
and  that  people  meet  thee  not.  This  would  not  only 
be  throwing  away  genuine  kindness,  bat  would  be  con- 
temptaonsty  proclauning  the  fact. 

Maidens.  —  Naomi  speaks  of  the  yonng  women, 
whereas  Bath  had  spoken  of  the  yonng  men.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  any  distinction  is  intended  : 
Sath  names  the  yonng  men  as  the  chief  workers; 
Naond,  the  yonng  women  as  those  with  whom  Bath 
would  be  flpecially  thrown. 

(18)  And  dwelt. — Unspoiled  by  mixing  with  her 
new  society,  she  stops  on  quietly  at  the  end  of  her 
task,  and  tends  her  mother-in-law  at  home  with  the 
same  fidelity  with  which  she  had  worked  for  her 
abroad. 

m. 

0)  Beat.— Although  Naomi  had  abeady  (chap.  i.  12) 
repudiated  any  thought  of  marriage  for  herself,  still 
she  felt  it  her  duty  to  do  what  she  could  to  provide  a 
home  for  the  daughter-in-law  who  had  so  loyally  fol- 
lowed her,  lest  her  own  death  should  leave  her  young 
companion  specially  unprotected  and  friendless.  But 
"tiiere  is  cleurly  a  second  thought.  The  marriage  of 
Boas  and  Buth  will  not  only  ensure  rest  for  the  latter, 
but  will  also  raise  up  the  seed  of  her  dead  son  and 
preserve  the  family  name. 

That  it  may  be  well  with  thee.— The  object  of 
the  marriage  is  for  Buth's  good,  and  thus  should  it  be 
with  CTery  marriage;  it  must  be  for  the  good,  and 
comfort,  and  abiding  peace,  not  of  the  body  only,  but 
of  the  soul. 

(3-^  The  plan  suggested  by  Naomi  seems  peculiar, 
yet  some  thoughts  may  give  a  certain  colouring  to  it. 
(1)  Naomi  seems  to  have  believed  that  Boaz  was  the 
xieazest  kinsman,  being  ignorant  of  the  yet  nearer  one 


(verse  12).  Consequently,  according  to  Israelite  law 
(Deut.  XXV.  5  sqq.),  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Boaz  to 
marry  Buth  to  raise  up  seed  to  the  dead.  (2)  The 
general  tone  of  Naomi's  character  is  clearly  shown  in 
tiiis  book  to  be  that  of  a  Gk)d-f  earing  woman,  so  that  it 
is  certain  that,  however  curious  in  its  external  form, 
there  can  be  nothing  counselled  here  which  really  is 
repugnant  to  God's  uiw,  or  shockxug  to  a  virtuous  man 
such  as  Boaz,  otherwise  Naomi  would  simply  have 
been  most  completely  frustrating  her  own  purpose. 
(3)  Her  knowledge  by  long  intimacy  of  Buth's  cha- 
racter, and  doubtless  also  of  that  ox  Boaz  by  report, 
would  enable  her  to  feel  sure  that  no  ill  effects  could 
accrue. 

(*)  Uncover  hia  foeU  —  More  literally,  as  the 
maimi,  lyi  up  the  clothes  thai  are  on  his  feet;  so 
LX^.  and  the  Yulgate.  We  are  told  that  the  custom 
still  prevails  in  Patestane  of  owners  of  crops  sleeping 
on  their  threshing-floors,  lyinff  with  their  clothes  on, 
but  with  their  feet  covered  with  a  n^^ntle. 

(5)  I  will  do.— Buth's  obedience  here  is  an  intelli- 
gent obedience.  She  knew  in  what  relation  Boaz 
stood  to  her  family,  and  the  duties  attaching  to  the 
relationship  ^chaps.  ii.  20,  iii.  9).  Thus  with  obedient 
trust,  implicitly  but  not  blindly,  she  follows  her 
mother-in-law's  orders ;  strong  in  conscious  innocence 
she  risks  the  dbloqny  that  may  attend  her  duty. 

(8)  Waa  afiraia.— Was  startled.  See  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Gen.  xxvii.  33. 

Turned. — Literally,  hent  himself.  (Gomp.  Judges 
xvi.  29.)  He  wakes  with  a  start,  and  in  turning  sees  a 
woman  at  his  feet. 

(9)  Skirt.  —  Literally  wing ;  Heb.  eanaph,  as  in 
chap.  ii.  12.  The  Targum  treats  this  as  in  itself  the 
claim  to  espousal  on  her  part.  The  metaphor  mav  be 
illustrated  xrom  EzeL  xvi.  8,  and  more  generally  nrom 
Matt,  xxiii.  37. 

(10}  Bleaaed  be  thou  of  the  Lord.— This  answer 
of  Boaz's  is  in  itself  a  sufGicient  proof  of  the  view  he 
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Boaz  acknowledges 


EUTH,  IV. 


the  kinship  of  RvJtK 


Blessed  he  thou  of  the  Lobd,  my  daugh- 
ter :  for  thou  hast  shewed  more  kindness 
in  the  latter  end  than  at  the  beginning, 
inasmuch  as  thou  foUowedst  not  young 
men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  ^^  And  now, 
my  daughter,  fear  not ;  I  will  do  to  thee 
all  that  thou  requirest :  for  all  the  ^  city 
of  my  people  doth  know  that  thou  art  a 
virtuous  woman.  W  And  now  it  is  true 
that  I  wm,  thy  near  kinsman:  howbeit 
there  is  akinsman  nearer  than  I.  ^^^Tarry 
this  night,  and  it  shaU  be.in  the  morning, 
that  if  he  will  perform  unto  thee  the 
part  of  a  kinsman,  well ;  let  him  do  the 
kinsman's  part :  but  if  he  will  not  do 
the  part  of  a  kinsman  to  thee,  then  will 
I  do  the  part  of  a  kinsman  to  thee,  as 
the  Lord  liveth :  lie  down  until  the 
morning. 

<^*)And  she  lay  at  his  feet  until  the 
morning:  and  she  rose  up  before  one 
could  Imow  another.  And  he  said.  Let 
it  not  be  known  that  a  woman  came 
into  the  floor.  (i5)Al80  he  said.  Bring 
the  ^vail  that  thou  hast  upon  thee,  and 


1  Hel).  gate. 


2  Or,    thed,   or, 
apron. 


hold  it.  And  when  she  held  it,  he  mea- 
sured six  measiures  of  barley,  and  laid  it 
on  her :  and  she  went  into  the  city. 

(18)  And  when  she  came  to  her  mother 
in  law,  she  said.  Who  art  thou,  my 
daughter  P  And  she  told  her  all  that 
the  man  had  done  to  her.  (i7>And  she 
said.  These  six  measures  of  barley  gave 
he  me ;  for  he  said  to  me,  €k)  not  empty 
unto  thy  mother  in  law.  (^>  Then  said 
she.  Sit  still,  my  daughter,  until  thou 
know  how  the  matter  will  fall :  for  the 
man  will  not  be  in  rest,  until  he  have 
finished  the  thing  this  day. 

CHAPTEE  IV.— <i)  Then  went  Boaz 
up  to  the  gate,  and  sat  him  down  there: 
and,  behold,  the  kinsman  of  whom  Boaz 
spake  came  by ;  unto  whom  he  said,  Ho^ 
such  a  one !  turn  aside,  sit  down  here. 
And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat  down. 
(2)  And  he  took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of 
the  city,  and  said.  Sit  ye  down  here. 
And  they  sat  down.  (^)  And  he  said 
unto  the  kinsman,  Naomi,  that  is  come 


took  of  her  conduct,  and  of  the  integrity  of  his  own. 
We  note,  too,  that  this  blessing  follows  immediately  on 
the  avowal  of  her  name.  His  own  feelings  had  already 
been  attuned  to  due  honour  and  respect  for  Ruth ;  he 
is  prepared  not  only  to  discharge  the  duty  of  next  of 
kin,  but  to  do  it  in  no  perfunctory  spirit,  but  with  a 
sincere  loyal  affection.  The  Targum  on  Terse  15 
supposes  that  to  Buth,  the  distant  ancestress  of  the 
Saviour,  was  vouchsafed  the  Imowled^,  as  in  its  fulness 
to  the  Virgin  hereafter,  of  the  bir3i  of  the  Messiah 
through  her.  Origen  compares  Ruth  to  the  Grentile 
Church,  the  engrafted  wild  olive. 

Thou  hast  shewed  .  .  .  .—Literally,  thou  hast 
done  weU  thy  latter  kindness  above  the  former. 

(11)  City. — ^Literally,  gate*,  the  constant  meeting- 
place  of  persons  going  m  and  out.  (See  Oeu.  xix.  1, 
xxxiv.  20,  24 ;  Deut.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19,  Ac.) 

(IS)  Until  the  morning.— You  have  made  clear  the 
object  of  your  plea,  and  I  fully  assent  to  it ;  but  do 
not  run  the  risk  of  going  now,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
back  to  your  home. 

W  One  oould  know  another.— Literally,  a  man 
could  recognise  his  friend  j  i.e.,  before  daylight,  in  the 
early  dusk. 

A  woman. — ^Literally,  the  woman— i.e.,  this  woman. 
Thus  it  is  of  Ruth,  not  of  himself,  that  Boaz  is  here 
thinldng.  A  sensible  man  like  Boaz  knows  *'  that  we 
must  not  only  keep  a  ^ood  conscience,  but  keep  a  good 
name;  we  must  avoid  not  only  sin  but  scandal." 
(Henry.) 

(15)  Vail  — Rather  a  mantle,  so  in  Isa.  iii.  22. 

She  went. — This  should  be,  if  we  follow  the  current 
Hebrew  text,  he  went.  The  verb  is  masculine  (yahho), 
and  the  distinction  is  shewn  in  the  Targum,  which 
inserts  the  name  Boaz  as  the  nominative.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  a  fair  number  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  as  well 
as  the  Peshito  and  Tulgate,  take  the  verb  in  the 
feminine.    The  LXX.  is  m>m  the  nature  of  the  Greek 
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language  unable  to  mark  the  distinction.  The  clause, 
if  we  accept  the  current  reading,  will  mean  that  Boaz 
went  to  the  city  to  find  the  kmnmii  whose  claim  lay 
before  his  own,  while  Ruth,  laden  with  six  measures  of 
barley,  goes  to  her  mother-in.law. 

(16)  who  art  thou  P — We  can  hardly  view  this  as 
a  simple  question  as  to  Ruth's  identity,  but  rather  a» 
meaning,  how  h<ist  thou  fared  f 

(18)  will  not  be  in  re8t.--i.e.,  wiU  not  keep  quiet 

lY. 

(1)  Went  up. — Inasmuch  as  the  town  stood  on  a 
hill :  so  in  chap.  iii.  3,  Ruth  is  bidden  to  go  down  to  the 
threshio&c-floor. 

The  kinsman. — The  Goel.    (See  chap,  iii  12). 

Turn  aside. — ^The  form  of  the  imperative  is  such 
as  to  give  a  hortatory  turn,  pray  turn  aside  and  sit 
down. 

Such  a  one. — Heb.,  p*loni  almoni.  This  phrase  ia 
used  like  the  English  so-and-so,  such-and-such,  of 
names  which  it  is  thought  either  unnecessary  or  nndesir> 
able  to  give.  The  derivation  is  probably  tTompalah. 
to  mark  out,  to  separate,  to  distmg^sh,  and  atom,  to 
hide,  giving  the  twofold  notion  of  one  who  is  indicated* 
though  in  a  certain  sense  concealed.  The  phrase  is 
used  of  places,  1  Sam.  xxL  2,  2  Kings  vi.  8;  see  also 
Dan.  viii.  13.  Whv  the  name  is  not  recorded  here  does 
not  appear ;  possibly  it  was  not  known  to  the  writer,  or 
it  may  have  been  thought  unworthy  of  recording,  since 
he  neglected  his  plain  duty  in  refusing  to  raise  up 
seed  to  the  dead.  We  know  nothing  of  this  unnamed, 
person  save  the  fact  of  tiie  offering  of  the  redempdon 
set  before  him,  and  his  refusal  of  it,  an  offer  which 
involved  the  gloiy  of  being  the  ancestor  of  the  Christ 
who  was  to  be  bom  in  the  &r-off  fP^* 

(3)  Naomi  selleth  .  .  .—Bather,  the  portion 
of  land,  which  belonged  to  ow  brother  Ehme^ech^ 
has  Naomi  sold.    The  present  tense  of  the  English 


.Boaz  Buyeih  the  Inheritance 


RUTH,  IV. 


of  ElimdeeK, 


again  ont  of  the  coontiy  of  Moab,  selleth 
a  parcel  of  land,  which  wa%  onr  brother 
[Eiimelech's :  (^>  and  ^  I  thought  to  adver- 
tise  thee,  saying.  Buy  it  before  the  in- 
Iiabitants,  and  before  the  elders  of  my 
people.  If  thon  wilt  redeem  it,  redeem 
it :  out  if  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it^  then 
tell  me,  that  I  may  know :  for  there  is 
none  to  redeem  it  beside  thee ;  and  I  am 
after  thee.  And  he  said,  I  will  redeem 
it.  (^>  Then  said  Boaz,  What  day  thou 
bnyest  the  field  of  the  hand  of  Naomi, 
thou  must  buy  it  also  of  Buth  the  Moab- 
itess,  the  wife  of  the  dead,  to  raise  up 
the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inherit- 
ance. (^>  And  the  kinsman  said,  I  cannot 
redeem  i4,  for  myself,  lest  I  mar  mine 
own  inheritance :  redeem  thou  my  right 
to  thyself;  for  I  cannot  redeem  it. 
^>  'Now  this  woA  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Israel  concerning  redeeming 
and  concerning  changing,  for  to  con- 


lHeb./«ii<<f/io{/( 
ivomU.  in  th'm» 
tar. 


ft  Deilt.S.7.«L 


firm  all  things ;  a  man  plucked  off  his 
shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbour: 
and  this  ti^os  a  testimony  in  Israel. 
(8)  Therefore  the  kinsman  said  unto 
Boaz,  Buy  it  for  thee.  So  he  drew  off 
his  shoe. 

<^)  And  Boaz  said  unto  the  elders,  and 
wnto  all  the  people.  Ye  are  witnesses  this 
day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  was  £li- 
melech's,  and  all  that  was  Chilion's  and 
Mahlon's,ofthehandof  Naomi.  <^^)More- 
over  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  the  wife  of 
Mahlon,  have  I  purchased  to  be  my  wife, 
to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon 
his  inheritance,  that  the  name  of  the 
dead  be  not  cut  off  from  among  his  bie- 
thren,  and  from  the  gate  of  his  place : 
ye  are  witnesses  this  day.  (ii)And  all 
the  people  that  were  in  the  gate,  and  the 
elders,  said.  We  are  witnesses.  The  Lobd 
make  the  woman  that  is  come  into  thine 
house  like  Bachel  and  like  Leah,  which 


Yermoii  seems  to  BUggest  that  the  sale  is  taking  place 
at  this  particular  time,  but  the  meaning  clearly  is  that 
Naomi,  as  the  representatiye  of  the  aead  l^melech 
had,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  an  Israelite  to  part 
with  a  fanuly  estate,  sold  the  land  to  obtain  in  some 
sort  the  means  of  living.  In  the  year  of  Jubilee,  the 
property  wonld  retom  to  the  family,  on  which  it  was, 
80  to  speak,  settled,  but  Boas  proposes  to  the  Chel  that 
he  should  redeem  the  property  at  once.  We  might 
perhaps  comnare  this  to  the  owner  of  a  freehold  buying 
from  a  leasenolder  under  him  the  residue  of  his  lease, 
flo  that  he  may  occupy  his  own  estate. 

W  And  I  thoufi^t  .  .  .—literally,  and  I  said  I 
vnU  vncoffer  thy  ear. 

The  inhalntantB.— This  should  perhaps  rather  be, 
iho9e  who  are  gUting  here  [the  Hebrew  word  yashabh 
has  the  two  meanings  of  dwelling  and  HtHng,  see  e.g.. 
Gen.  xxiii.  10,  where  the  latter  meaning  should  cer- 
tainly be  takenj.    So  the  LXX.,  Peshito  and  Vulg. 

If  thou  wilt  not.— The  current  Hebrew  text  has 
here,  if  he  wiU  not,  which  is  clearly  an  error  for  the 
second  person,  which  is  read  by  a  large  number  of 
Hebrew  MSS.,  and  by  all  the  ancient  yersions. 

I  will  redeem  it. — ^He  is  willing  enough  to  redeem 
the  land  as  a  good  inyestment,  forgetting,  until 
leminded,  the  necessary  preyious  condition.  It  myolyes 
marrying  Ruth,  and  tms  he  declines  to  do. 

(S)  what  day  .  .  .—When  the  nerson  had  been 
bought  ont  to  whom  Naomi  had  sold  ine  land  until  the 
year  of  Jubilee  should  restore  it  to  her  family,  there 
remained  Naomi's  own  claim  on  the  land,  ana  after- 
wards that  of  Buthf  as  the  widow  of  the  son  of 
mimelech.  '  But  further,  this  last  carried  with  it  the 
necessity  of  taking  Buth  to  wife,  so  that  a  child  might 
be  bom  to  inherit,  as  the  son  of  Mahlon,  Mahlon's 
inheritance. 

(^)  Iiest  I  mar  .  •  .—The  redemption  of  the 
land  would  inyolye  the  spending  of  money,  drawn 
away  from  the  ChePs  own  estate;  but  the  land  thus 
acquired  would  not  belong  to  the  Chel  himself,  but  to 
the  son  he  should  haye  by  Buth,  who  would  yet  be,  in 


the  eyes  of  the  law,  the  son  of  Mahlon.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  like  mortgaging  one's  own  estate,  and  that 
for  the  benefit  of  another.  Josephns  and  the  Targum 
explain  it  b^  saying  that  he  already  had  a  wife,  and 
feared  the  discord  that  might  arise. 

(7)  In  former  time.— Arguments  haye  been  built 
on  this  word  in  f ayour  of  our  assigning  a  late  date  to 
the  book,  but  the  inference  seems  haroly  warranted. 
The  same  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  Vent.  iL  10, 
Judges  L  10,  &c. 

Plooked  off  his  shoe.^The  idea  of  this  act 
apparently  is  tha.t  the  man  resigns  the  right  of  walking 
on  the  land  as  master,  in  faVour  of  him  to  whom  he 
giyes  the  shoe.  A  similar  but  not  identical  custom  is 
prescribed  in  Dent.  zxy.  9. 

A  testimony.  —  The  testimony,  the  manner  in 
which  the  solemn  witness  is  bom. 

(8)  Drew.— The  same  word  in  the  Hebrew  as 
plucked  in  yerse  7. 

(11)  The  Lord  •  •  .—In  this  way  is  the  nuptial 
blessing  inyoked. 

Is  oome. — Bather,  is  coming. 

Bachel— though  the  younger  sister  and  the  junior 
wife— is  put  first,  probably  from  her  death  and  burial 
haying  associated  her  witn  Bethlehem  (see  Gen.  xxxy. 
16,  1?).  In  this  way,  too,  we  should  explain  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  as  applied  by  St.  Matthew 
(Jer.  xxxi.  15 ;  Matt.  ii.  18). 

Build.— Prom  the  Hebrew  word  to  hvUd  are  deriyed 
the  words  for  eon  and  daughter y  thus  a  twofold  aspect 
in  the  word  sometimes  appears  as  here.  (See  also 
G^n.  xyL  2,  xxx.  3). 

Do  thou  worthily.— The  Hebrew  phrase  {aeah 
kha/yil)  thus  rendered,  inyolves  the  notion  oi  doing  a 
thing  with  yigour  and  might.  The  khayil  of  a  solaier 
is  his  yalour — of  a  land,  its  material  resources,  and 
(Proy.  xxxi.  10)  the  "yirtuous  woman"  of  the  English 
Torsion  is  literally,  woman  of  khayil.  The  good  wish 
for  Boaz  here  is  that  by  his  energy  he  may  command 
continual  prosperity. 

Be  fJEunouB. — Literally,  proclaim  a  name. 
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Boaz  Marries  EtUh. 


EUTH,  IV. 


Birth  o/ObeeL 


two  did  build  the  house  of  Israel :  and 
^do  thou  worthily  in  Ephratah,  and  'be 
famous  in  Beth-lehem :  (^)  and  let  thy 
house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  'whom 
Tamar  bare  unto  Judah,of  the  seed  which 
the  LoBD  shall  give  thee  of  this  joung 
woman. 

(^)  So  Boaz  took  Buth,  and  she  was 
his  wife  :  and  when  he  went  in  unto  her, 
the  LoBD  gave  her  conception,  and  she 
bare  a  son.  (^^)  And  the  women  said  unto 
Naomi,  Blessed  be  the  Lobd,  which  hath 
not  'left  thee  this  day  without  a  *kins- 
man,  that  his  name  may  be  famous  in 
Israel.  (^)  And  he  shall  be  unto  thee  a 
restorer  of  thy  life,  and  ^a  nourisher  of 
'thine  old  age :  for  thy  daughter  in  law. 


or,  power. 


1    Hebi   proekttm 
tUy  ttame. 


a  Gt'tt.   8&  SO:    1 
Cliroii.S.4;Mat. 

la  8* 


S  Reb.  eauaed  to 


4  Or,  ndetmar. 


5  Hcbu  to  nourUh. 


6  Hcb.  thy  grajf 
kair». 


b   1  CShron.  2.  4: 
Uatu  1.  & 


Or,  Salmah, 


which  loreth  thee,  which  is  better  to 
thee  than  seven  sons,  hath  bom  him. 
(i^)And  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid 
it  in  her  bosom,  and  became  nurse  unto 
it.  (^7)^j]id  the  women  her  neighbours 
gave  it  a  name,  saying.  There  is  a  son 
bom  to  Naomi;  and  they  called  his 
name  Obed :  he  is  the  father  of  Jesse, 
the  father  of  David. 

(Id)  jj^'ow  these  are  the  generations  of 
Pharez :  ^Pharez  begat  Hezron,  (^>  and 
Hezron  begat  Bam,  and  Bam  begat  Am- 
minadab,  ^^  and  Amminadab  begat  Nah- 
shon,  and  Nahshon  begat  ^Salmon, 
(^)  and  Salmon  begat  B<^,  and  Boaz 
begat  Obed,  ^^>  and  Obed  begat  Jesse, 
and  Jesse  begat  David. 


(12)  Pharez.— (See  Gen.  xxxyiii.  29).  Judah  having, 
ihong^h  unwittingly,  fulfilled  the  Leyirate  obligation  to 
the  widow  of  his  eldest  son,  the  child  thus  bom  becomes 
the  heir  of  that  eldest  son,  and  therefore  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Judah. 

(14)  Iieft  thee  without.— Literally,  not  aUowed 
to  cease  to  thee. 

A  kinsman. — ^That  Is,  the  ehUd  (See  next  verse). 
The  word  kinsman  here  is  Chyel,  a  redeemer. 

(15)  A  nonrisher. — (See  marginal  renderings). 
Daughter-in-law.— The  position  of  the  nominative 

is  emphatic. 

Loveth. — ^The  verb  is  a  perfect,  which  hath  ever 
loved  thee. 

(16)  Nurse.— The  verb  (aman)  here  is  that  used  in 
Isa.  zliz.  23,  "  and  kings  shall  be  thy  nursing  ^aihers.** 
That  ordinarily  used  for  the  natural  nursmg  of  a 
woman  is  different. 

(17)  Obed. — Le,,  a  serving  one. 

(18—22).  This  short  genealogy,  abruptly  added,  may 
be  due  to  a  later  hand,  it  heme  thought  necessary  to 
eonnect  David's  line  fully  with  Judah. 

(18)  Hezron.— See  Gen.  xlvi.  12. 

i^)  Bam.— See  1  Chron.  ii.  9 ;  St.  Matt.  i.  3. 

Amminadab.— It  was  to  his  daughter  Elisheba 
that  Aaron  was  married.    (Ezod.  vi.  23). 

(30)  Nahshon  was  the  prince  of  the  children  of 
Judah  in  the  wilderness.    (See  Num.  i.  7,  &c). 

Salmon— Heb.,  Salmaht  though  called  Salmon  in 
the  next  verse.    Li  1  Chron.  ii.  11  he  is  called  Salrna. 


Salmon  may  veiy  probably  hare  been  one  of  the  two 
n>ies  sent  to  Jericno,  who  having  been  sheltered  by 
Bahal^  had  repaid  her  kindness  by  marrying  her. 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  the  generations  hardly  suits  the  long  period 
of  years  here  implied,  and  on  the  whole  we  are  oispoeed 
to  believe  that  some  links  of  the  chain  have  been 
dropped,  and  if  so,  then  doubtless  in  the  period  before 
Boaz.  Thus  we  may  suppose  that  we  hiave  here  the 
distinguished  names,  others  of  less  note  being  passed 
over.  Unless  this  is  done  we  are  forced  to  increase 
largely  the  average  length  of  a  generation,  and  suppose 
that  most  of  these  generations  were  children  of  thdr 
fatliers'  old  age.  We  know  from  1  Kinsrs  vL  1  that 
from  the  Exc^us  to  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  was 
480  years.  If  we  deduct  from  this  forty  years  for  the 
wanderings  in  the  desert,  then,  seeii^  that  David 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  we  have  tot  the  period 
from  the  entrance  into  Canaui  to  the  Mrth  of  David, 
480— 40— 70— 4 =366  years.  But  if  Bahab  bean  Boas 
to  Salmon  only  a  few  years  after  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  we  have  to  cover  nearly  366  years  with  three 
generations,  Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse,  which  entails  upon  us 
the  conclusion  that  each  of  the  above  three  begat  the 
specified  son  at  the  age  of  over  a  hundred,  and  thai 
Salmon  was  also  well  advanced  in  years  at  Ins  mar- 
riage. This,  however,  seems  hardly  credible,  and  the 
theory  that  one  or  two  generations  have  dropt  from 
the  list  is,  at  any  rate,  reasonable. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE    FIRST    BOOK    OF    SAMUEL. 


L  The  Contents  and  Design  of  the  (First) 
3ook  of  Samuel.— In  the  reign  of  King  Behoboam,  * 
the  son  of  Solomon — at  the  instance,  probably,  of 
the  chief  of  the  then  flourishing  prophetic  schools — a 
learned  son  of  the  prophets,  one  (his  name  is  not 
recorded)  who  in  later  days  would  have  been  termed  a 
ficribe,  undertook  to  compose,  from  materials  preserved 
in  these  schools,  a  general  histoiy  of  the  events  con. 
nected  with  the  chosen  people  for  some  120—130  years 
prior  to  the  accession  of  the  g^eat  Solomon,  whose 
memory  was  still  freah  in  Israel. 

It  was  well,  sorely,  that  the  renowned  centres  of 
Hebrew  education  should  possess  a  connected  stoiy  of 
that  marvellous  century  wmch  had  witnessed  so  mightv 
a  change  in  the  people.  In  its  first  years,  Israel, 
without  culture,  almost  without  religion,  seemed  fast 
degeneratinfi^  into  a  loose  aggregation  of  Bedouin  tribes, 
perpetually  naiassed  by  the  neighbouring  races,  especi- 
ally by  a  growing  aud  powenul  nation — ^the  Philis- 
tines—who were  constantly  recruited  from  countries 
beyond  the  seas. 

The  last  years  of  the  same  centuiy  witnessed  a 
different  state  of  things.  Israel,  ha^aug  completely 
yanquished  the  neighbouring  races,  had  developed  into  a 
great  and  united  nation.  Its  tribes  were  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  Umits  of  Canaan ;  its  influence  was 
acknowledged  over  a  great  extent  of  the  continent  of 
South-western  Asia,  it  had  become,  strange  to  relate, 
one  of  the  great  world-kingdoms,  and  under  David  and 
Solomon  scarcely  acknowledged  a  rival  power  in  the 
East.  The  interaal  life  of  the  i)eople  had  undergone  no 
less  a  change.  Arts  and  literature  were  euluvated; 
great  prosperity  and  a  comparatively^  high  state  of 
culture  ana  learning  were  to  be  found  in  the  dominion 
ruled  by  the  famous  Solomon.  An  elaborate  system  of 
government  had  been  established,  and  a  powerful 
standing  army,  of  which  the  twelve  tribes  formed  the 
nucleus,  gave  a  seeming  stability  to  the  marvellous 
structure  of  Hebrew  power.  On  one  of  the  old  sacred 
hills,  in  the  centre  oi  the  land  originally  conquered  b^ 
the  tribes,  on  a  spot  hallowed  among  the  race  by  pn. 
meval  tradition,  the  great  king  had  built  a  temple 
to  their  God — ^the  unseen  Protector  of  the  people— a 
building  of  magnificence  and  grandeur  never  surpassed. 


*  The  earlier  date— that  of  the  rei8;ii  of  Rehoboam— is  adopted 
by  Thentns,  Kell,  Srdmami  in  Lange^  Commentary. 

The  Dean  of  Ctinterbiiry  <Dr.  Payne  SmithX  for  reasons  sug- 
sested  in  hia  Introduction  to  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  in  the 
PulvU  Commentary,  puts  the  date  a  little  later— somewhere 
in  the  time  of  Jehoehaphat. 

The  Rabbhiical  view  is  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author.  Gro- 
tius  adofpta  this  view. 

Stihelm  anggeats  Heaekiah*a  reign  aa  the  period  of  this  com- 
position. 

Haevemioh  prefers  the  early  years  of  Solomon. 

Bwald  places  the  first  prodaction  aa  late  aa  the  second  half 
oC  the  BiU^lonian  ezil&  but  aaaomea  that  thia  waa  only  a 

lueb 


partial  reviaion  of  a  mueb  earlier  hiatoiy. 
66 
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probably  never  equalled,  in  any  land,  thouflfh  some  3,000 
years  have  passed  over  the  world  since  tne  dedication 
morning. 

What  strange  chain  of  events  had  led  up  to  this  mar- 
vellous change  in  the  condition  of  the  Hebrew  people  P 
The  sacred  "  scribe  *'  begins  his  story  of  these  "  events  " 
about  170  yeara  before  the  death  of  Solomon,  with  a 
picture  of  tne  life  of  the  people  in  the  days  of  the  aged 
£li,  high  priest  and  judge  oi  IsraeL 

1.  The  Days  of  Eli.— The  introduction  is  abrupt. 
It  says  nothing  of  the  early  history  of  the  old  priestly 
judge,  who,  however,  in  his  youth  and  vigorous  man- 
hood, must  have  been  a  distinguished  hero  and  adminis- 
trator; for  his  high  post,  which  he  retained  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  was  not  inherited  by  him,  but  won :  Eli 
belonged  onlv  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  high, 
priestly  and  judicial  office,  of  which  the  historian  teUs 
us  notninff,  must  have  been  the  result  of  his  own  merit. 

In  his  old  age,  as  represented  in  this  book,  he  appears 
as  a  benevolent,  kindly  man,  but  utterly  incapalue  of 
controlling  the  wild  passions  of  the  people.  His  own 
sons,  themselves  priests,  are  represented  as  being 
covetous  and  utterly  lawless ;  and  a  terrible  picture  of 
the  shame  and  degradation  of  the  people  is  painted  for 
us  in  the  brief,  but  vivid,  recital  of  the  doings  at  Shiloh 
in  the  old  age  of  Eli,  the  high  priest— in  Shiloh,  the 
chief  religions  centre  of  the  race. 

But  though  the  people,  as  a  whole,  were  deeply 
tainted,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  with  all  the  vices 
most  hateful  to  the  pure  religion  of  their  Gk)d,  yet  there 
were  some  families  m  Israel  pious,  simple,  honest  folL 
Of  these  the  writer  g^ves  us  a  specimen  in  the  account 
of  the  house  of  Elkanah,  and  especially  in  the  carefully 
drawn  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  his  wife,  Hannah,  the 
mother  of  Samuel. 

At  this  time  Israel  was  still  contending  for  bare 
existence  with  the  neighbouring  nations  and  tribes ;  its 
veiy  life  and  existence  as  a  people  (as  has  been  related 
in  another  oompilation,  called  tne  "  Judges  ")  had  long 
been  threatened.  One  of  these  neighbouring  peoples — 
the  warlike  Philistines — as  it  grew  in  power,  directed 
its  energies  especially  to  the  conquest  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  whom  they  seem  to  have  hated  with  a  fierce  and 
jealous  hatred. 

In  the  old  age  of  Eli,  each  year  the  Philisiine  en- 
croachments seem  to  have  grown  more  intolerable; 
each  year  the  people  seem  to  have  been  less  capable  of 
offering  to  these  encroachments  any  effectual  resistance. 
The  patriot  scribe  who  compiled  our  history,  with  stem 
griei,  very  shortly  recounts  a  terrible  sequence  of 
national  disasters — ^the  utter  defeat  of  his  people;  the 
bss  of  their  prised  and  sacred  symbol,  the  Ark  of  the 
covenant;  the  death  of  Eli,  the  nigh  priest  and  judge, 
caused  by  shame  and  grief. 


I.  SAMUEL. 


The  nation  had  now  reached  its  lowest  pitch  of  degnu 
dation.  It  appeared  as  thongh  nothing  could  now  save 
Israel  from  bemg  wiped  out  from  among  nations :  for 
even  worse,  we  kaow,  happened  to  the  *'  chosen  race  " 
than  onr  historian  tells  us  in  this  Book  of  Samuel.  He 
recounts  enough,  surely,  in  his  sorrowful  narrative,  for 
us  to  picture  Israel's  deep  distress — ^her  armies  bca&ten, 
her  strong  places  taken,  her  people  little  hetter  than 
trodden-down  subjects  of  the  idolatrous  Philistines — but 
here  he  pauses ;  he  refrains  from  dwelling  on  the  sacking 
of  Shilon,  on  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary,  on  the 
awful  scenes  which  evidently  followed  the  takine  of  the 
Ark  in  battle,  and  the  death,  through  shame,  of  tne  aged 
Eli.  It  was  a  horror  too  g^at  for  the  patriot  scribe  to 
dwell  on.  But  Asaph,  the  psalmist,  darkly  speaks  of  this 
dread  period  in  his  mournful  poem,  where  it  speaks  so 
eloquently  of  the  time  "  when  God  greatly  abhorred  His 
Israel,  so  that  He  forsook  the  taTOmacie  of  Shiloh.*' 
The  psalmist  draws  with  a  few  masterly  strokes  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  utter  desolation  of  the  land — ^aprey  to  fire 
and  sword : — 

'•  He  was  wroth. 

And  greatly  abhorred  Israel : 
So  that  He  rejected  the  tabernacle  in  Shiloh— 

The  tent  (which)  He  pitched  among  men. 
And  He  gave  His  strength  into  captivity. 

And  His  beauty  Into  the  adversary's  hand. 
Yea,  He  gave  over  His  people  to  the  sword. 

And  was  wroth  with  His  inheritance. 
Their  young  men  the  fire  devoured. 

And  their  maidens  were  not  praised  in  the  marriage  song. 
Their  priests  fell  by  the  sword. 

And  their  widows  made  no  lamentation.**— Ps.  lxxviil« 

The  memory  of  the  awful  disaster  seems  never  to 
have  been  lost  in  Israel.  Far  on  in  the  history  of  the 
chosen  |)eople  the  prophet  Jeremiah  refers  to  this 
terrible  judgment,  which  inaugurates  in  so  stem  a 
manner  the  public  career  of  Samuel :  "  For  go  now  to 
my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  made  my  name  to 
dwell  at  the  first,  and  see  what  I  have  done  to  it  because 
of  the  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel "  ( Jer.  vii.  12. 
See  also  verse  14  and  chap.  zxvi.  6  of  the  same  prophet). 

2.  The  Days  of  Samuel. — ^The  prophet-scribe  pro- 
ceeds then  to  give  an  account  of  the  times  which  im- 
mediately succeed  the  catastrophe  of  Shiloh  and  the 
death  of  Eli.  In  the  period  of  the  deepest  degrada- 
tion of  the  people  (agam  to  use  Asaph's  words  m  Ps. 
Ixxviii.),  **  the  Lord  awakened  as  one  out  of  sleep,"  and 
gave  them  Samuel.  To  the  divinely-^ided  labours  of 
this  prophet- judge — no  doubt,  after  ]S£>ses,  the  greatest 
of  the  sons  of  Israel — was  owing  all  the  matchless 
prosperity  which  the  people  enjoyed  in  the  latter  part 
of  David*s  life,  and  during  the  reign  of  his  son  Solomon. 
Our  historian —educated,  no  doubt,  in  one  of  Samuel's 
pi-ophet  schools—gives  us  some  account  of  the  Restorer's 
early  days.  Brought  up  by  the  high  priest  Eli,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  the  child  Samuel 
was  early  trained  to  love  the  glorious  national  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  to  share  in  the  yet  more  glorious 
national  hopes  for  the  future.  He  was  too — ^living  as 
he  did  at  Shiloh— a  sorrowful  witness  of  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  lives  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  land. 
Their  fatal  example  in  Shiloh  was  but  too  faithfully 
copied  in  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.  He  shared,  too,  in  the 
terrible  disaster  which  overwhelmed  high  priest  and 
sanctuary,  and  which  threatened  the  totol  ruin  of  his 
nation.  From  that  sad  day  Samuel,  the  pupil  of  Eli, 
became  the  foremost  man  among  the  scattered  and  dis- 
organised tribes.  For  long  years  he  laboured  with  all 
his  great  powers,  ever  helped  with  the  consciouaness 
that  the  Glorious  Arm  oz  the  Holy  One  who  loved 
Israel  was  beside  him.    For  long  years  he  laboured  to 
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restore  the  dying  life  of  the  people,  by  infusing  into  it 
the  old  trust  in  the  Eternal  Friend  —  by  restoring 
throughout  the  harassed  land  a  respect  for  morality,  and 
a  reverence  for  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 

And  to  a  certain  ext^t  Samuel  was  snccessful.  ffia 
steady,  ardent  faith  held  together  in  their  darkest  houiB 
the  shattered. remnant  of  the  race,  at  a  time  when  total 
absorption  among  the  Philistines  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes  seemed  imminent.  But  as  he  worked  and  prayed 
slowly,*  against  his  own  wishes  and  pre-conoeptiona, 
the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  him  that  the  whole 
existing  system  had  become  nopelessly  unsound,  and 
the  community  would  only  be  saved  by  a  totally  new 
orgmisation. 

The  historian,  in  simple,  eloquent  language,  gives  us 
the  picture  of  SamuePs  inwMrd  struggles  here,  and 
relates  how  the  noble-minded  statesman,  always  under 
Divine  guidance,  founded  the  monarchy,  chose  a  king, 
and  quietly  yielded  up  the  supreme  power  in  the  State. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  in  his  lone  wanderings  up  and  down 
among  the  people,  during  the  years  of  his  toil  in  the 
course  of  his  vast  labour  of  religious  restoration,  he 
had  seen  how  deep  was  the  ignorance  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  In  the  troublous  days  of  the  judges  the 
arts,  music,  poetry,  history,  were  unknown.  The 
chosen  race  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  In  matters 
of  religion  a  wild  and  gloomy  superstition  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  belief  taught  by 
Moses.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  Samuel  founded 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,t  in  order  that,  by  their 
agency,  the  mental  condition  of  the  people  might  be 
raised,  and  men  trained  to  serve  Goa  in  Church  and 
State.  In  these  schools  the  founder  did  not  expect  his 
students  to  receive  the  gift  of  inspiration,  lliat,  the 
most  rare  and  precious  of  gifts,  the  great  seer  knew 
was  to  be  obtained  by  no  education  or  training,  but 
was  the  gift  of  God  alone,  from  whom  it  might  come 
to  a  heraman,  with  only  such  learning  as  could  be 
picked  up  in  a  village  (Amos  vii.  14,  15);  he  knew 
that  it  was  never  bestowed  except  for  high  purposes, 
and  in  cases  where  there  was  a  special  internal  fitness 
on  the  part  of  the  receiver.  But  the  words  prophet 
and  prophecy  have  a  wide  moaning  in  Holy  Scripture. 

The  instruction  was  essentially  free,  was  open  to 
all  comers,  and,  when  educated,  the  prophet  might 
return  to  his  farm,  or  to  some  occupation  connected 
with  city  life.  But  he  was  from  henceforth  an  educated 
man ;  and  he  had  been  taught  too  the  nature  of  Jeho- 
vah :  how  He  was  to  be  worshipped,  and  what  was  the 
life  which  every  member  of  a  covenant  nation  ought 
to  lead. 

Thus  Sainuerd  schools  not  only  raised  Israel  to  a 
higher  mental  level,  but  were  the  great  means  of 
maintaining  the  worship  of  Jehovah  among  the 
people.  I^  such,  we  find  future  prophets  earnest  in 
maintaining  them.^  But  the  prophetic  order  had  in 
Samuel's  mind  another  important  function.  It  was  to 
be  a  permanent  public  power  alongside  of  the  priest- 
hood which  already  existed,  and  of  the  kingly  office 
which  he,  Samuel,  had  inaugurated.  It  was  intended 
especially  to  offer  to  the  latter,  when  inclininjf  to 
tyranny,  a  powerful  opposition,  founded  on  the  Divine 
Word.  Throughout  the  history  of  Israel  we  find  the 
prophetical  order  not  merely  the  preachers  of  a  high 
and^pure  mondity,  and  a  lofty,  spiritual  religion,  mit 
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we  see  in  them  "  the  trilmneB  of  the  people,"  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  oppressed  sabiects  against  the  despotic 
monarchy  the  steady  defenders  of  the  down-trodden 
poor  against  the  ezactinfi^  and  coretons  rich. 

In  one  sense,  they  nlled  the  position  which  the 
priesthood  ought  to  hsTS  occupied,  nad  the  representa- 
tives of  that  order  done  their  duty,  but  who — as 
Samuel  well  knew,  not  only  from  the  past  sad  history 
of  the  period  of  the  judges,  but  from  his  own  personal 
ofasenration  at  Shiloh  during  the  life-time  of  Eli — had 
been  tried,  and  had  been  found  miserably  wanting. 

This  was  the  first  part  of  the  prophetic  historian's 
work.  TJp  to  1  Sam.  Tii.  14,  the  life  and  work  of 
Samuel,  the  pupil  of  Eli,  was  his  theme.  Here  a  new 
period  in  the  story  of  Israel  begins.  The  king — ^the 
creation  of  Samuel— from  henceforth  fUls  the  central 
position :  on  him  now  all  eyes  are  turned.  The  judge 
of  Israel — Samuel — with  mgnified  composure  quits  the 
office  he  had  so  well  filled,  and  makes  room  for  the 
leader  of  the  new  Israel.  In  this  place  (chap.  yii.  14 — 17) 
the  historian  summarily  condenses  all  that  had  still  to 
be  said  about  Samuel,  and  in  the  succeeding  chapters 
the  great  judge  only  fills  the  subordinate,  but  still  im- 
portant,  position  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  created 
— that  of  chief  of  the  prophetic  order. 

3.  Thb  Days  of  SauIi. — The  writer  of  our  book  now 
brings  a  new  figure^!King  Saul^-on  the  stage  of  his 
history ;  round  this  personage,  for  some  seyen  chapters, 
the  whole  interest  centres.  Already  a  considerable 
change  in  the  state  of  Israel  has  been  effected  during  the 
quarter  of  a  centuiy  of  Samuel's  work  and  influence. 
The  people  had  been  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  inyasion 
daring  that  period;  they  had  more  than  held  their 
own.  A  feeling  of  national  unity  had  once  more  been 
created,  and  the  tribes  agreed  to  ackaowledge  the 
object  of  their  loyed  prophet's  choice  as  their  king; 
and  now,  in  the  first  records  of  the  new  state  of  things 
under  a  king,  we  see  the  result  of  Samuel's  toil  in  the 
smrit  of  energy  with  which  the  people  seconded  the 
efforts  of  Saul  to  free  the  land  from  the  enemy.  The 
ckronicle  of  the  years  that  followed  is  the  chronicle 
principally  of  wars — successful  wars,  on  the  whole. 
Israel  is  depicted  as  slowly  rising  into  a  new  inde- 
pendent position.  One  by  one  the  great  predatory 
tribes  of  the  border  lands,  crushed  and  defeated,  are 
driven  back  into  their  native  deserts;  the  old  nations 
of  Canaan,  who  had  begun  in  good  earnest  during  the 
troublous  times  of  the  judges  to  assert  anew  their 
independence,  fell  again  into  servitude ;  while  the  most 
dangerous  of  all — me  warlike  Philistines — ^had  to  con- 
tend  no  longer  for  supremacy,  but  for  very  existence. 
Under  the  first  king  the  military  education  of  the 
pe<^le  was  completed.  It  has  been  in  almost  all  ages 
customary  to  condemn  the  ro3ral  hero  who  led  Israel 
with  such  consummate  skill  and  splendid  valour  during 
the  restless  years  of  those  wars,  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  people ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  the  spirit  of  the  writer  of  the  book.  He 
represents  Saul  as  a  great  hero,  better  fitted  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  for  the  royal  dignity — represents 
Iiim  as  possessing  warlike  courage  and  skill,  mdomit- 
able  energy  to  push  his  conquests  in  all  directions,  a 
sense  of  honour  ever  watchful  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people  against  their  many  and  powerful  foes,  zeal  and 
tenacity  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  reiterates  that, 
under  his  successful  genenlship,  a  really  heroic  school 
of  great  warriors  arose — ^the  warriors  who  later  formed 
and  led  the  great  conquering  armies  of  David  and 
Solomon ;  he  dwells  on  nis  power  of  attracting  noble 


souls  to  himself;  and  with  loving  pen  he  lingers  on 
that  infinite  charm  which  the  name  '^anointed  of 
Jehovah  "  carried  with  it  in  all  succeeding  centuries,  and 
shows  us  how  this  strange  and  mi^ty  Bngly  influence 
was  first  inspired  by  King  Saul.  The  writer  closes  the 
•*  Saul "  division  in  chap.  xiv.  47 — 62,  where,  as  before, 
in  the  case  of  Samuel  (chap.  vii.  14^17),  so  now  here, 
in  the  case  of  King  Saul,  he  brings  together  everything 
that  remains  to  be  said  in  genenu  about  the  first  king 
— ^his  prowess,  his  wars,  even  his  family  and  private 
matters.  From  this  point  forward  another — ^David 
— is  chosen  as  the  true  central  figure  of  the  national 
histoiT,  round  which  all  interest  henceforth  gathers. 
And  here  a  tinge  of  sadness  characterises  the  great 
national  epic,  for  Saul,  in  spite  of  his  great  and  heroic 
qualities,  fell  short  of  his  true  destiny ;  in  spite  of  his 
skill  and  valour,  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  invisible 
Guardian  of  Israel  It  is  hard  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  trace  the  real  causes  which  led  to  the  fall, 
and  to  the  final  rejection  of  his  house.  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  sickened  with  that  strange  sickness 
which  so  often  among  men  is  the  result  of  supreme 
power :  the  sickness  of  despotism — ^that  terrible  malady 
which  has  marred  so  many  noble  souls.  Saul  forgot 
altogether  the  Glorious  Arm  which  originally  lifted  him 
up,  and  set  him  on  his  throne,  and  then  fought  for 
him,  and  strengthened  him  in  all  his  ways.  He  ceased 
to  hold  communion  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal  God, 
and  so  the  Spirit  left  him.  The  writer  then  beg^s 
the  fourth  division  of  his  history,  in  which  the  centrnl 
figure  is  no  longer  Saul,  but  the  new  choice  of  the 
I^rd — the  brave  shepherd-boy,  the  loving  friend  of 
Saul  and  his  noble  son  Jonathan,  the  gallant  chief, 
the  king  of  the  future — David,  the  son  of  Jesse.^ 
Throughout  the  remaining  portion  of  our  book 
(1  Samuel)  ,t  the  gradual  ascent  of  David,  through 
conflict  and  suffering,  to  the  throne,  along  with  the 
slow  heartrending  descent  of  Saul,  till  his  sorrowful 
death  in  battle,  is  the  writer's  theme. 

4.  The  Days  of  David. — ^In  this  First  Book  of 
Samuel  we  have  only  the  memoirs  of  some  of  the  early 
days  of  the  mi^j^hty  king,  the  dajs  of  his  hard  and  paiu- 
ful  trials ;  but  it  was  in  these  times  that  the  fouudatiou 
stories  of  that  character,  loved  of  God,  were  laid.  It 
was  in  the  long  wanderings  with  the  ever-increasing 
band  of  his  devoted  men,  who  followed  him  in  his  exile, 
that  he  first  showed  that  firm  and  unshaken  trust  in  tlie 
Lord,  who  had  chosen  him  out  of  the  sheepf  olds  to  l>e 
His  servaift — that  simple,  pure  striving  never  to  be 
untrue  to  Him — ^those  longing  efforts  to  return  to  Him 
after  error  and  transgression — ^the  trust,  the  striving, 
and  the  efforts,  whidi  were  the  mainsprings  of  that 
chequered,  but  still  glorious,  golden-hued  me.  We 
see,  too,  in  the  prophet-scribe's  selection  of  passages 
out  of  the  first  period  of  David's  career  (in  tne  First 
Book  of  Samuel),  how  deep  and  true  was  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  young  chieftain  kindled  in  all  those  Jewish 
heroes  who — driven  from  Saul's  court  by  Saul's  fatal 
mistakes — rallied  round  the  hero,  the  friend,  and  pupil 
of  Samuel.  With  rare  power,  by  a  few  master-touches 
in  the  simple  narrative,  the  scribe- writer  shows  us  how 
the  name  of  David  became  dearer  and  ever  dearer  to 
the  people ;  and  although  the  last  chapter  of  our  hock 
ends  with  the  account  of  the  great  military  disaster 
which  closed  the  reign  of  Sam,  the  reader  feels  no 
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apprehenaion  any  longer  for  the  fate  of  the  chosen 
people,  knowing  that  Dayid  was  ready  to  step  into 
the  oreach,  conscions  that  to  such  a  hero-kine — strong 
in  the  devoted  lore  of  the  nation — a  splendid  fntnre 
indeed  1^  before  Israel.  That  fntare  is  painted  in  the 
Second  fiook  of  Samuel,  which  describes  at  length  the 

Slendonr  and  glory  of  the  reign  of  Dayid,  the  man 
ter  God's  own  heart. 

In  this  inspired  chronicle  of  oar  book  the  youth  of 
Israel,  in  the  days  of  the  kings,  would  find  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "  What  changed  their  nation  from  '  the 
loose  aggregate  of  Bedouin  tribes '  of  the  days  of  Eli 
into  the  mighty,  world-famed  Israel  of  the  magnificent 
Solomon  P  "  It  was  a  noble  stoiy,  and  one  well  fitted 
to  inspire  a  new,  bright  confidence  in  the  mighty  arm 
of  Jehovah. 

n.  The  Original  Soiiroes  of  the  Book.— Two 
well-known  passages  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles — 
referred  to  oelow— inform  us  of  certain  original 
writings  which  issued  most  probably  from  the  pro- 
phetic schools  founded  by  Samuel,  lliese  writings,  or 
mv'moirs,  without  doubt,  form  the  basis  of  the  two 
Books  of  Samuel. 

To  these  written  records  we  must  add  a  mass  of  well- 
authenticated  oral  traditions,  which  —  assuming  the 
Books  of  Samuel  were  written,  as  we  suppose,  m  the 
reign  of  King  Behoboam,  or  even  a  little  later,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat — must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
prophetic  scribes.  We  read  also  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  24 
of  an  historical  work  relating  to  the  government  of 
David,  entitled,  "The  Chronicles  of  King  David" 
(Diaries  or  Annals  of  King  David).*  We  may  safely 
infer  that  all  the  principiu  events  of  his  reign  were 
included  in  these  clironicles.  These  annals — ^probably 
of  a  statistical,  historical  character,  since  the  reference 
to  them  occurs  in  the  midst  of  lists  of  state  and  military 
officialB — ^were,  no  doubt,  also  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer  of  the  Books  of  Samuel 

In  1  Chron.  xxix.  29  the  following  statement  concern- 
ing oontemporarv  literature  occurs:  "Now  the  acts  of 
David  the  king,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  acts  of 
Samuel  the  seer  (the  Boeh),  and  in  the  acts  of  Nathan 
the  prophet  {iheNabi),  and  in  the  acts  of  Grad  the  seer 
{ihe  Chozehy  We  conclude  then  that  for  the  narrative 
of  Eli's  times,  for  the  details  respecting  himself,  for 
much  of  Saul's  stonr,  for  many  of  the  events  related 
(in  the  First  Book  ox  Samuel)  of  David's  early  career — 
the  principal  written  authority  was  the  Books  of  the  Acts 
of  Samuel  the  Seer  (Boeh).  The  acts  of  Gad  ti^e  seer 
{Chozeh)  were,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  foundation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  narrative  of  the  desert  wander- 
ings of  David.  Nathan  the  prophet  (Nabi)  supplies 
materials  for  the  life  and  work  of  David  in  the  so- 
called  Second  Book  of  Samuel  Each  of  the  prophets, 
it  is  evident,  recorded  the  events  of  his  own  times. 
But  besides  these  written  contemporary  memoirs,  and 
the  well  •  authenticated  oral  traditions  which  were 
current  in  his  time,  the  prophet-writer  has  in- 
corporated in  his  history  certain  songs  and  verses  of 
songs  from  poems,  such  as  the  *'Song  of  Hannah," 
'*  the  folk-song  respecting  the  victories  of  Saul,"  and 
the  still  more  glorious  de^  of  David;  and  notably,  in 
the  second  book,  "the  elegy  of  David  on  Saul  and 
Jonathan,"  taken  directly  from  the  Book  of  the  Upright 
(Tashar) ;  he  has  also  made  use  of  certain  psalms  and 
songs  composed  by  David. 

Guided  by  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  the  unknown 
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son  of  the  prophets  in  his  college  home — posmbly  in 
the  Naioth  of  Kamah— out  of  these  materials  made  his 
selection,  and  wrote  down,  for  the  teaching  of  the  Israel 
of  his  own  time  and — ^unconsciously,  no  doubt,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned — ^for  the  instruction  of  a  long  series 
of  generations  yet  unborn,  the  strange  story  (d  the 
rise  of  his  people  to  grandeur  and  to  power. 

1.  Date  of  Writing. — ^In  the  first  section  of  this 
Introduction  the  probable  date  has  been  assumed  to  be 
the  reign  of  King  tlehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon  (see  too 
the  Note  on  p.  1).  There  are  a  few  notes  of  time  in  the 
two  Books  Of  Samuel,  which  were  most  probably  written 
or  compiled  hj  one  hand—for  instance,  the  statement, 
"  Ziklag  pertameth  unto  the  kings  of  Jndah  unto  this 
day  "  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  6),  plainly  telk  us  the  separation  of 
Israel  had  already  taken  place ;  in  the  six  stories  re- 
specting some  of  the  principal  heroes  of  David's  army, 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  Book  (chap,  xxiii.  8—39),  the 
compiler  is  evidently  uncertain  as  to  their  proper  place 
in  the  life  of  David:  thus  a  considerable  time  must 
have  elapsed  before  the  tradition  of  the  exact  period 
when  these  events  happened  could  have  died  out.  The 
chronology,  too,  of  Saul's  reign  is  also  indefinite.  All 
this  points  to  a  date  for  the  composition  some  time  c^r 
David's  death.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language 
is  pure,  and  virtually  free  from  Chaldaisms  and  later 
forms  of  Hebrew,  being  in  this  respect  different  from 
the  Books  of  Kings,  where  the  Hebrew  used  belonged 
evidently  to  a  later  date.  There  are  absolutely  no  hints 
as  to  the  subsequent  disasters  of  the  people  and  the 
exile.     Thenius,  Keil,  and  Erdmann  place  the  com- 

gosition  in  the  times  of  Behoboam;  Dean  Payne 
mith,  a  little  later,  probably  in  the  days  of  £ling 
Jehoshaphat.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  in  the  latter  days  of  King  Behoboam  our  book 
was  compiled  in  its  present  form. 

2.  Cha&actbb  of  thb  Book. — ^It  is  more  than 
a  mere  historic  record  of  the  fortunes  of  Israel  during 
the  momentous  period  of  their  rapid  rise  from  semi- 
barbarism  to  a  state  of  comparatively  high  civilisation — 
more  than  a  brilliant  and  vivid  biography  of  certabi  of 
the  most  gifted  and  famous  of  the  children  of  Israel  : 
Eli,  Samuel,  David,  and  SauL  Careful  students  of  the 
book  have  particularl]^  noticed  Us  deep  reliaioue  <ptri<, 
in  which  respect  it  is  said  to  take*  the  Wheet  rank 
among  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Samuel — ^by  far  the  most  prominent  figure— is  through- 
out the  instrument  of  the  Divine  working;  Saul  the 
king  is  anointed  by  Divine  command,  and  prospers  with 
his  doings  onlv  so  long  as  "the  Spirit  of  ike  Lord" 
remains  with  him;  the  instant  that  "Spirit,"  whose 
blessed  influence  was  quenched  by  Saul's  sdf-will  wad 
reliance,  departs,  success  departs  too  from  Saul's  armies, 
and  peace  and  prosperity  from  his  house.  From  the 
sad  moment  of  the  separation,  from  the  king  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  course  of  the  royu  life  is 
downwards.  No  gallantry  or  determination  can  avert 
the  catastrophe,  and  the  life  of  the  disobedient 
"anointed  of  the  Lord"  closes  in  clouds  and  thick 
darkness. 

His  divinely  appointed  successor,  in  his  first  g^reat 
deed  of  arms,  ana  in  his  subsequent  military  successes, 
is  ever  assisted  to  victory  by  the  "glorious  arm"  of  the 
Lord ;  by  the  same  protection  he  is  preserved  through 
numberless  persecutions  and  deadly  perils,  and  is  led 
higher  and  nigher  by  the  same  Amighty  Hand,  till, 

*  Dr.  Erdmann,  in  Langct  COmm,:  Introduction,  Section  IV. 
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without  erime  or  plotting,  he  monutd  his  fallen  prede- 
eessor's  throne. 

Throughout  the  book,  the  work  and  power  of  a  new 
order  or  class  in  Israel  is  dwelt  on  with  peculiar 
insistence.  The  first  notice  of  this  "  order  of  prophets" 
— ^which  was  the  name  by  which  those  enrolled  in  its 
ranks  were  known---is  nuide  m  the  compilation  now 
under  our  consideration.  And  that  gpreat  servant  of 
the  Lord,  Samuel*  who  was  the  mainspring  of  all  the 
mighty  changes  wrought  at  this  period  among  the 
people,  was  undoubtefiy  the  founaer  of  the  nmous 
*'  onler.''  From  the  period  of  the  death  of  Eli,  related 
in  the  early  chapters  of  this  book,  for  more  than  800 
years,  during  all  the  chan^png  fortunes  of  the  people, 
the  prophetic  order  contmued  an  enduring  pnolic 
power.  It  acted  as  the  mediating  agency  between 
Gk)d  and  His  people,  and  was  the  organ  of  the  Sprit  of 
the  Lord  to  the  children  of  Israel  during  the  whole 
(leriod  of  the  monarchy  and  the  captivity.  After  the 
sorrowful  return  from  iBabylon,  the  priesthood — ^which 
from  the  days  of  Eli  onward  had  continued  to  exist, 
though  shorn  of  its  old  splendour  and  influence — seems 
to  have  reoorered  some  of  its  ancient  power  and  oon- 
aideration,  and  during  the  last  melancholy  age  of  the 
existence  of  Israel  as  a  people  once  more  filled  the 
chief  position  in  the  nation. 

Throughout  the  Book  of  Samuel  the  influence  of  the 
new  order  of  prophets  is  depicted  as  ever  growing. 
Samuel,  the  prophet  and  seer,  chooses  the  first  kmg,  and 
during  Saurs  period  of  lojalty  to  Gk>d  stands  by  him 
as  fricoid  and  counsellor.  The  successor  to  the  faithless 
Saul  is  selected  and  anointed  again  by  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  the  ^oung  "anointed  of  the  Lord,'*  David, 
receives  his  trainmg  and  education  evidently  in  Samuel's 
prophetic  school.  All  the  days  of  Samuel's  life,  the 
seer  remained  David's  counsellor  and  friend.  When 
Samuel  had  passed  away,  another  of  the  order,  Gud 
the  seer,  tramed  by  Samuel,  took  his  place  by  David's 
side ;  and  later  we  see  the  prophet  Nathan  occupying 
the  same  position  when  Davia  had  become  a  mighty 
monarch.  Here  and  there,  too,  in  our  book,  we  come 
upon  casual  references  to  the  growing  influence  of  the 
proj^hetic  order ;  and  it  was,  be  it  remembered,  the 
spirit  of  the  first  chief  of  the  prophets  that  King  Saul,  in 
ms  dire  necessity,  invoked  as  the  only  Being  who  could 
give  him  real  help  or  true  advice.  The  documents 
referred  to  above  (Section  11.)  as  the  main  sources  of 
the  writing  were  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  the  work  of 
distinguished  and  well-known  members  of  the  great 
prophetic  schools ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  with  some 
certainty  conclude  that  *  this  Book  of  Samuel — at  least, 
the  greater  part — was  taken  from  a  tradition  of  which 
the  centre  and  starting-point  was  in  the  mighty  and 
influential  prophetic  order. 

Krdmann,  Introduction  to  Samuel,  Section  IV. 


III.  Messianio  Teaching.  —  In  the  Book  of 
Samuel  tliere  is  little  which  directly  touches  upon 
Messianic  hopes,  although  the  history  is  frequently 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  especially  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke. 

Two  fine  passages,  written  by  contemporary  theo- 
log^ians  of  our  own  Church  of  England,  sum  up  the 
Messianic  teaching  of  our  book. 

"  It  is  the  first  book  in  Holy  Scripture  which  declares 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  as  King  in  a  particular  family 
— ^the  family  of  David.  It  is  the  first  book  in  Scripture 
which  announced  that  the  kingdom  founded  in  Him, 
raised  up  from  the  seed  of  David,  would  be  universal 
and  everlasting.  Here  also  the  prophetic  song  of 
Hannah  gives  the  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
history.  '  The  Lord,'  she  says, '  shall  judge  the  ends 
of  the  earth*  that  is,  His  kingdom  shall  be  established 
in  aU  ncUione,  'He  shall  give  strength  unto  His 
King^xad  exalt  the  horn  of  His  Anointed* — ^the  Messiah, 
or  Christ,  who  was  come  of  David — and  sit  on  His 
throne  for  ever." — Bishop  Wordeworth, 

"  It  was  thus  Sunuel's  lot  to  sketch  out  two  of  the 
main  lines  of  thought  which  converge  in  Christ.  The 
idea  of  the  prophet  and  the  idea  of  tne  kin^  gain  under 
him  their  shape  and  proportion.  This  is  especially 
true  as  regards  the  latter.  The  king  is  ever  in  Samuel's 
eyes  '  the  Messiah/  Jehovah's  Anointed  One.  Again 
and  again  the  word  occurs  with  marked  prominence. 
It  was  the  preg^nant  germ  of  a  great  future  with  the 
Jew.  He  never  lost  the  idea,  but  carried  it  onward 
and  onward,  with  David's  portrait  for  its  centre,  as  of 
one  in  whom  Messiah's  Imeaments  were  marked  in 
outline-rfeebly  indeed,  and  imperfectlv,  but  with  the 
certainty  that  a  Messiah  would  come  who  would  fill  up 
with  elorious  beauty  that  faint,  blurred  sketch." — 
Dean  I^atpM  Smith. 

rV.  The  Name.— Abarbanel  writes— "All  the  con- 
tents of  both  books  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  referred 
to  Samuel :  even  the  deeds  of  Saul  and  David,  because 
both,  having  been  anointed  bv  Samuel,  were,  so  to 
speak,  the  works  of  Ids  hands.  In  other  words,  the 
writing  is  called  after  Samuel  not  because  he  wrote  it 
aU,  but  on  account  of  it  describing  his  great  work 
for  the  chosen  people.  The  two  Books  of  Samuel 
really  form  one  book.  In  Hebrew  MSS.  thev  form  one 
undivided  work,  and  are  called  "  the  Book  of  Samuel." 
The  present  division  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  two 
books  under  the  same  name  dates  only  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  introduced  by  Daniel 
Boroberg,  after  tne  example  of  the  LXX.  and  Tulg. 
Versions. 

In  the  LXX.  and  Tulg.,  however,  these  books 
are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  Book  of  the  Kings. 
In  the  LXX.  they  are  called  "the  Book  of  tne 
Kingdoms." 
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OTHBRWISB    CALLED 


THE    FIEST   BOOK   OF   THE    KINGS. 


CHAPTEE  I.— WNow  there  was  a 
certain  man  of  Samathaim-zophim^  of 
mount  Ephraim,  and  his  name  was  El- 
kanah,  the  son  of  Jeroham,  the  son  of 
Elihu,  the  son  of  Tohn,  the  son  of  Zaph, 
an  Ephrathite:  ^^  and  he  had  two  wives; 


B.O. 
clr.  117L 


a  Dent.  18.  lOb 


1  Heb..  from  year 
tot/ear. 


the  name  of  the  one  wds  Hannali,  and 
the  name  of  the  other  Peninnah :  and 
Peninnah  had  children,  but  Hannah  had 
no  children. 

<^>  And  this  man  went  np  out  of  his 
city  *^  yearly  to  worship  and  to  sacrifioe 


(1-8)  The  Home  Life  of  the  Family  of  the  futare 
Prophet-jndge  of  Israel.  (»— 28)  Interview  of  Hannah 
with  ISli — Birth  and  Dedication  of  SamueL 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1140  B.C.  (or,  as  some 
suppose,  thirty  years  earher),  the  Levitical  family  of 
Elxanah,  of  the  nouse  of  Kohath,  lived  in  Bamathaim- 
zophim,  a  little  city  of  Benjamin,  built  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Ephraim.  The  supposed  date  of  the  Trojan 
War  coincides  with  this  period  of  Jewish  histoiy.  We 
may  then  fairly  assume  that  the  events  related  in  the 
Homeric  epic  took  place  during  the  time  treated  of 
in  these  Books  of  Samuel. 

W  Now  there  was  a  certain  man.— Literally, 
And  there  was,  dhc.  These  introductory  words  do  not 
signify  that  this  histoiy  is  the  continuation  of  the  Book 
of  Judges  or  of  any  preceding  writing.  It  is  a  common 
historical  introductory  formu&.  We  nnd  it  at  the  com. 
mencement  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  1  Kings,  Esther, 
Ezra,  Ezekiel,  <&c.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
recoid  was  probably  compiled  are  discussed  elsewhere. 

Of  Bamathaim-zopnim.— The  name  Bamathaim 
— literally,  Hie  Two  Bamahs—is  the  dual  of  the  well- 
known  Kamah,  the  appellation  by  which  this  city 
is  usually  known.  The  old  city  was,  no  doubt,  built  on 
two  hills,  which  looked  one  on  the  other:  hence  perhaps 
the  name  Zophim,  the  watchers.  Possibly  at  an  early 
date  watch-towers  or  outlooks,  to  enable  the  citizens 
to  guard  against  surprise,  were  built  on  the  summit  of 
these  hills.  Either  of  these  suppositions  would  account 
for  the  suggestive  name  by  which  Bamah  was  once 
known,  the  "  Bamahs  of  the  Watchers." 

Others  would  connect  the  appellation  "  Zophim  *' 
with  the  family  of  Zuph,  from  whom  Elkanah  de- 
scended. (See  1  Ghron.  zxvi.  35,  and  1  Sam.  ix.  5, 
where  the  land  of  Zuph  is  mentioned.)  An  inter- 
esting, though  fanciful,  derivation  refers  Zophim, 
watchers,  to  the  "  prophet-watchmen "  of  the  nouse 
of  Israel,  as  Bamah  in  after  years  was  a  school  of  the 
prophets. 

On  the  whole,  the  simplest  and  least  strained  explana- 
tion is  the  one  given  above,  which  refers  the  name  to 
the  hills  so  placed  that  they  watched  one  another,  or 
better  stiU,  to  the  watch-towers  built  at  an  early  date 
on  the  two  summits. 

Bamah  lay  among  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  which 


extended  into  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  in  which  tribe 
the  city  of  Bamah  lay. 

His  name  was  Elkanah.— Elkanah,  the  father 
of  the  future  prophet-judge,  was  a  Levite  of  the 
family  of  Kohath  (compare  tJie  genealogy  given  here 
with  1  Chron.  vi.  22).  He  is  here  termed  an  Ephrathite : 
that  is,  an  Ephraimite,  because,  as  far  as  his  dvU 
standing  was  concerned,  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephrum. 

Some  have  found  a  difficultjr  in  reconcilin|r  the  Levi- 
tical  descent  of  Samuel  with  his  dedication  &  the  Lord 
by  his  mother,  supposing  that  in  the  case  of  a  Levit« 
tnis  would  be  unnecessary;  but  the  dedication  of 
Samuel,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  a  life-long  one, 
whereas  the  Levitical  service  only  began  when  the 
Levite  was  twenty-five  years  old;  and  even  then  the 
service  was  not  continuous. 

(2)  And  he  had  two  wives.— The  primeval 
IMvine  ordination,  we  know,  gave  its  sanction  alone  to 
monogamy.  The  first  who  seems  to  have  violated  Grod's 
origiiud  ordinance  appears  to  have  been  Lamech,  of  the 
familv  of  Cain  (Gren.  iv.  19).  The  practice  apparently 
had  become  general  throughout  the  East  inien  tho 
Mosaic  Law  was  formulated.  In  this  Divine  code  it  is 
noticeable  that  while  polygamy  is  accepted  as  a  custom 
evenrwhere  prevailing,  it  is  never  approved.  The  laws 
of  Moses — as  in  the  case  of  another  universally  aocepte<l 
practice,  slavery — simply  seek  to  restrict  and  limit  it 
by  wise  and  humane  regulations.  The  inspired  writer  in 
this  narrative  of  the  home  life  of  Elkanah  of  "  Bamah  of 
the  Watchers  "  quietly  shows  up  the  curse  which  almost 
invariably  attended  this  miserable  violation  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  home  life  to  which  in  the  old  Eden  days  the 
eternal  law  had  given  its  sanction  and  blessing.  The 
Old  Testament  Book  contains  many  of  these  gently- 
worded  but  fire-tipped  rebukes  of  sin  and  frailty — sins 
condoned  and  even  approved  by  the  voice  of  mankind. 

Peninnah.— Hannah  signifies  grace  or  favour,  and 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  name  among  the  women  of 
the  East.  It  was  the  name  of  the  Punic  Queen  Dido's 
sister,  Anna.  The  traditional  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  named  Anna.  (See  Lukeii.  36.)  Peninnah 
is  translated  by  some  scholars  "  coral ;"  according  to 
others  it  sigfnifies  **  pearL"  We  have  adopted  the  same 
name  under  the  moaem  "  Margaret." 

(3)  Went  up  out  of  his  city  yeaply.—The  He- 
brew  expression  rendered  yearly,  is  found  in.  Exodos 
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JIannaJi  and  PeninnaJi, 


unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  Shiloh.  And 
the  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phine- 
has,  the  priests  of  'Uie  Lobd,  were  there. 
(^)  And  when  the  time  was  that  Elkanah 
offered^  he  gave  to  Peninnah  his  wife, 
and  to  all  her  sons  and  her  daughters, 
portions :   (^>  But  unto  Hannah  he  gave 


1  Or,  a  dUnMe  por- 
tion. 


S   Heb^   angered 
her. 


3  Or^  from  the  ttme 
that  «Ae,  Ac 


4  Hob.,  from  her 
ffoiuffup. 


^  a  worthy  portion ;  for  he  loved  Hannah : 
but  the  Lord  had  shut  up  her  womb. 
^^>  And  her  adversary  also  *  provoked  her 
sore,  for  to  make  her  fret,  because  the 
Lord  bad  shut  up  her  womb.  ^^  And 
as  he  did  so  year  by  year,  **when  she 
went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so 


xiii.  10,  snd  there  refers  to  the  Feast  of  Unleavened 
Bread,  the  Passover.  There  is  little  doabt  but  that  this 
great  national  festival  is  here  referred  to.  It  was  the 
PaflBOTor  that  the  whole  family  were  accustomed  to 
keep  at  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eternal.  The  writer 
places  in  strong  contrast  the  piety  and  devotion  which 
evidently  still  existed  in  the  family  life  of  many  in 
Israel  with  the  fearful  disorders  and  crime  which  dis- 
figured the  priestly  life  in  those  days.  There  were  not 
a  few,  doubtless,  m  Israel  who,  like  Elkanah  and  his 
house,  honoured  the  name  of  the  Lord,  while  the  re- 
cognised rulers  and  religious  ^des  of  the  people, 
like  the  sons  of  Eli  the  high  pnest,  too  often  bvea  in 
open  and  notorious  sin. 

Unto  the  Lord  of  hosts.— This  is  the  first,  time 
in  the  Old  Testament  Book  that  we  find  the  well-known 
appellation  of  the  Eternal  "  Jehoindi  Sabaoth,"  Lord  of 

>OSt6. 

It  is  computed  that  this  title  of  God  occurs  260 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  books  written  or  compiled  before  this  time.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  only  once  used  (see  Jas.  v.  4). 

The  glorious  title,  with  which  Isaiah,  who  uses 
it  some  sixty  times,  and  JerenuuJi  some  eighty  times, 
have  especially  made  us  familiar,  represented  «fehovah, 
the  Eternal  One,  as  ruler  over  the  heavenly  hosts :  that 
is,  over  the  angels  and  the  stiurs ;  the  stars  being  con- 
ceived to  be  the  dweUin^.places  of  these  deathless  Mings. 

The^  idea  of  their  mvisible  God-Friend  being  uie 
sovereign  Master  of  a  host  of  those  innumerable 
glorious  beings  usuaUy  known  as  angels,  or  messengers,  . 
was  no  strange  one  to  Hebrew  thought.  For  instance, 
already  in  the  story  of  Jacob  we  find  the  patriarch 
calling  the  angels  who  appeared  to  him  the  "  camp  of 
God  "  (Gen.  xxxii.  1, 2). 

In  the  blessing  of  Moses  in  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tion of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai  (Deut.  xxziii.  2), 
we  read  of  "  ten  thousands  of  suuts  "  (Kodesh).  The 
glorious  Angel  who  allowed  Joshua  to  worship  him 
under  the  towers  of  Jericho  (Josh.  v.  14)  speaks 
of  himself  as  "captain  or  prince  of  the  host  of  the 
Lord."  It  is  espe<nally  noteworthy  that  here  in  these 
Books  of  Samuet  which  tell  of  the  establishment  of  an 
earthly  sovereignty  over  the  tribes,  this  stately  title  of 
the  real  King  in  Israel,  which  afterwards  became  so 
general,  first-  appears.  It  was  the  solemn  protest  of 
Samuel  and  his  school  against  any  edipsing  of  the 
mighty  but  invisible  sovereignty  of  the  Eternal  bv  the 
passing  splendours  and  t£e  outward  pomp  oz  an 
earthly  monarchy  set  up  over  the  people. 

It  told  also  the  strange  ana  tne  alien  peoples 
that  the  God  who  loved  Israel  was,  too,  tne  star 
ruler,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  universe,  visible  and 
invisible. 

In  Shiloh. — ^That  is,  rest  This  sacred  city  was 
situated  in  Ephraim.  It  became  the  sanctuary  of 
Israel  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  who  pitched  the  tent  of 
the  Tabernacle  there.  Shiloh,  as  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  Ark  and  the  Tabemade,  was  the  reli^ous  centre  of 
Xsnel  during  the  whole  period  of  the  juc^es.    On  rare 
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occasions  the  sacred  tent,  and  all  or  part  of  the  holy 
furniture,  seems  to  have  been  temporarily  moved  to 
such  places  as  Mizpah  and  Bethel,  but  its  regular  home 
was  Shiloh.  At  tne  time  of  the  birth  of  &muel,  and 
during  his  younger  days,  the  high  priest  resided  there, 
and  tne  rebgious  families  of  the  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  m&ing  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  this,  the 
central  sanctuary  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

The  priests  of  the  Lord. — The  mention  of  these 
two  priests  of  the  Lord  by  no  means  suggests  that  the 
ritual  of  the  Tabernacle  had  become  so  meagre  and 
deficient  as  only  to  require  the  sendees  of  two  or  three 
ministers :  indeed,  the  contrary  is  signified  bj  the  de- 
scription of  one  portion  only  of  the  ceremomes  g^ven 
in  the  next  chapter.  These  two,  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
are  here  alluded  to  specially  by  name.  First,  on  ac- 
count of  their  rank  and  connection  with  the  high 
priest  Eh,  to  whose  high  dignity  one  of  the  brothers 
would  probably  succeed.  S^ondly,  because  these  un- 
happy men  figured  in  one  of  the  great  historical  dis- 
asters of  the  people.  Thirdly,  the  writer,  out  of  many 
servants  of  the  sanctuary,  chose  two  prominent  figures 
to  illustrate  the  terrible  state  of  corruption  into  which 
the  priesthood  had  fallen.  Bishop  Wordsworth  here 
draws  a  curious  but  suggestive  lesson.  "Although 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  were  among  the  priests,  yet 
Fillninah  and  Hannah  did  not  separate  themselves  from 
the  sendee  of  the  sanctuary  when  they  ministered — a 
lesson  against  schism." 

(*)  A  worthy  portion. — Literally,  one  portion  for 
two  j^ersona:  i.e.,  a  double  portion.  It  was  an  ex- 
pression  of  his  deep  love  for  her.  As  Ton  G«rlach 
puts  it,  "  Thou  art  as  dear  to  me  as  if  thou  hadst  borne 
me  a  child."  Some  scholars  would  translate  the  diffi- 
cult Hebrew  expression  here  by, "  But  to  Hannah  he 
gave  a  portion  of  anger  or  sadness,"  thus  intensifying 
the  natural  sorrow  of  Hannah  by  representing  her 
husband  as  unkind.  The  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  Abar- 
banel  favour  this  singular  interpretation ;  but  the  one 
adopted  by  the  English  Tersion,  and  explained  above, 
is  in  all  respects  grammatically  and  exegetically  to 
be  preferred. 

(6)  And  her  adversary  also  provoked  her 
sore. — Jealousy,  g^ef ,  anger,  malice,  the  many  bitt«r 
fruits  of  this  way  of  living,  so  different  to  Grod's 
original  appointment,  here  show  themselves.  The  one 
sin  of  polygamy  poisons  the  whole  home  life  of  the 
family,  in  ^1  other  respects  apparently  a  quiet.  God- 
fearing, orderly  household. 

(7)  And  as  he  did  so  year  by  year.— That  is, 
Elkanah,  on  the  occasion  of  every  yearly  visit  to  the 
national  sanctuary,  was  in  the  habit  of  pubHdy  giving 
the  childless  Hannah  the  double  gift,  to  show  his  un- 
diminished  love;  while  the  happier  mother  of  his 
children,  jealous  of  her  rival,  everv  ^ear  chose  this 
solemn  occasion  of  offering  thank.o£fenngs  before  the 
Tabernacle,  especially  to  taunt  the  childless  wife,  no 
doubt  referring  the  absence  of  children,  which  among 
the  mothers  of  Israel  was  considered  so  deep  a  calamity, 
to  the  special  anger  of  Gkd. 
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she  provoked  her ;  therefore  she  wept, 
and  did  not  eat.  <^)  Then  said  Elkanah 
her  husband  to  her,  Hannah,  why 
weepest  thon  ?  and  why  eatest  thou  notP 
and  why  is  thy  heart  grieved  ?  am,  not 
I  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons  ? 

<®>  So  Hannah  rose  up  after  they  had 
eaten  in  Shiloh,  and  after  they  had 
drunk.  Now  Eli  the  priest  sat  upon  a 
seat  by  a  post  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
t^^^And  she  i£;cM  ^in  bitterness  of  soul, 
and  prayed  unto  the  Lobd,  and  wept 
sore.  (">And  she  vowed  a  vow,  and 
said,  O  LoBD  of  hosts,  if  thou  wilt  in- 
deed look  on  the  affliction  of  thine  hand- 
maid, and  remember  me,  and  not  forget 
thine  handmaid,  but  wilt  give  unto  thine 
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handmaid  'a  man  child,  then  I  will  give 
him  unto  the  Lobd  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  and  'there  shall  no  razor  come  upon 
his  head. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  'con- 
tinued praying  before  the  Lobd,  that  Eli 
marked  her  mouth.  (^^Now  Hannah, 
she  spake  in  her  heart;  only  her  lips 
moved,  but  her  voice  was  not  heard: 
therefore  Eli  thought  she  had  been 
drunken.  <^^)And  Eli  said  unto  her. 
How  long  wilt  thou  be  drunken?  put 
away  thy  wine  from  thee.  <^  And 
Hannah  answered  and  said.  No,  my  lord, 
I  am  a  woman  ^of  a  sorrowful  spirit :  I 
have  drunk  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  but  have  poured  out  my  soul  be- 


(8)  Than  ten  sons. — Merely  a  rouud  number  to 
express  many.  The  simple  narration  evidently  came 
from  Hannan,  who,  no  doabt,  in  after  years  loved 
to  dwell  on  her  past  sorrowfol  life,  contrasted  with  her 
present  strange  blessedness  as  mother  of  the  Restorer 
of  the  people. 

(9)  After  they  had  eaten  in  Shiloh,  and  after 
they  had  drunk. — ^This  was  the  solemn  sacrificial 
meal,  at  which  the  whole  family  were  present. 

Now  Eli  the  priest  sat  upon  a  seat.— Eli,  the 
high  priest  of  Israel  at  this  time,  was  a  descendant  of 
Ithamar,  the  younger  son  of  Aaron  (see  1  Chron.  xxiv.  3, 
where  it  is  stated  that  his  great-grandson,  Ahimelech, 
was  of  the  sons  of  Ithamar).  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  transfer  of  the  dignity  from  the  line  of 
Eleazar,  who  succeeded  his  father  Aaron  in  the  office, 
are  unknown.  It  has  been  suggested  that  at  the  death 
of  the  last  high  priest  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  Ozi, 
there  was  no  son  of  sufficient  age  and  experience  to 
succeed,  and  so  the  office  passed  to  the  next  of  kiu,  Eli, 
a  son  of  the  house  of  Ithamar.  (See  Josephus,  Ardt  v., 
2,5  5.) 

The  seat  upon  which  Eli  is  represented  as  usually 
sitting  (see  chap.  iv.  18)  was  evidently  a  chair  or  throne 
of  state,  where  the  high-priestly  judge  sat  at  certain 
times  to  administer  justice  ana  to  transact  business. 
The  Hebrew  word  rendered  here  "post,"  and  the  ex- 
pression *'  doors  of  the  house  *'  (chap.  iii.  15),  seem  to 
suggest  that  now  a  permanent  home  had  been  erected 
for  the  sanctuary :  something  of  a  building,  possibly  of 
stone,  surrounding  the  Tabernacle  had  been  built. 

The  "temple  of  the  Lord,"  rather,  palace  of  the 
Lord,  so  called  not  from  any  external  magnificence  but 
as  being  the  earthly  place  where  at  times  the  visible 
glory  of  the  Eternal  King  of  Israel,  the  Shekinah,  was 
pleased  to  manifest  itself. 

(U)  And  she  vowed  a  vow. — ^The  row  of  Hannah 
contained  two  solemn  promises — the  one  pledged  the 
son  she  prayed  for  to  the  service  of  the  Eternal  all  the 
days  of  his  uf e.  The  mother  looked  on  to  a  life-long 
servioe  in  the  ritual  of  the  Tabernacle  for  him,  but  the 
Being  who  heard  her  prayer  destined  her  son  for  higher 
work ;  in  his  case  the  priestly  duties  were  soon  merged 
in  the  far  more  responsible  ones  of  the  prophet — the 
great  reformer  of  the  people.  The  second  promise 
undertook  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite.  Kow  the 
Nazariteship  included    three   things — the   refraining 


from  intoxicating  drinks,  the  letting  the  hair  grow,  and 
the  avoiding  all  ceremonial  defilement  by  coipses  even 
of  the  nearest  kin.  Samuel  was  what  the  Talmud  calls 
a  x)erpetual  ifazarite. 

These  strange  restrictions  and  customs  had  an  inner 
signification.  The  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong  drink 
typified  that  the  Nazarite  determined  to  avoid  all  sensual 
indulgence  which  might  cloud  the  mind  and  render  the 
man  unfit  for  prayer  to,  and  work  for,  the  Lord ;  the 
avoiding  contact  with  the  dead  was  a  perpetual  outward 
protest  that  the  vower  of  the  solemn  vow  renounced  all 
moral  defilement,  that  he  gave  up  every  thing  which 
could  stain  and  soil  the  life  consecrated  to  the  Et^naVs 
service ;  the  untouched  hair,  which  here  is  especially 
mentioned,  was  a  public  protest  that  the  consecrated  one 
had  determined  to  refrain  from  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  to  devote  the  whole  strength  and  fulness  of  life 
to  the  Lord's  work.  The  LXX.  (Greek)  Version  here 
inserts  the  words,  "  and  he  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor 
strong  drmk,"  wishing  to  bring  thepassa^  into  stricter 
accordance  with  Numbers  vi.  The  original  Hebrew 
text,  however,  contents  itself  with  specifying  merely  the 
outward  sign  of  the  untouched  hair,  by  which  these 
solemnly  consecrated  ones  were  publicly  known. 

(^)  "Now  Hannah,  she  spake  in  her  heart. 
— ^Eli  was  watching  the  worshippers,  and,  as  Bunsen 
well  remarks,  was  struck  with  cusmay  at  her  silent 
earnestness,  such  heartfelt  prayer  being  apparently 
not  usual  at  that  time,  and  remembering  the  condition 
of  the  moral  life  in  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  oyer 
which  he  ruled  with  so  weak  and  vacillating  a  rule,  and 
how  sadly  frequent  were  disorders  at  the  sacrificial 
meal,  at  once  suspected  that  the  weeping,  praying  one 
was  a  drunken  woman.  He«  however,  quickly  atoned 
for  his  unworthy  suspicion. 

W  And  EH  said  unto  her.— The  LXX.  or 
Septuag^t  attempts  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the 
high  priest  to  Hannah  by  inserting  before  Eli  the 
word  "servant,"  or  "young  man,"  thus  suggesting 
that  the  hard,  unjust  words  were  spoken  by  an  atten- 
dant. But  it  isclear  that  the  English  TersiGn  repre- 
sents  the  true  text  here,  for  in  the  next  verse  Hannah 
replies  directly  to  Eli  with  the  simple  words  "No, 
my  lord." 

i^)  HfOf  my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a  Borrowfbl 
spirit  .  .  . — Calvin,  quoted  by  Erdmann,  well  re- 
marks here : — "  Consider  the  mqdeety  of  Hannah,  who^ 
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fore  the  Lobd.  t^*>  Count  not  thine 
handmaid  for  a  daughter  of  Belial :  for 
out  of  the  abundance  of  my  ^complaint 
and  grief  have  I  spoken  hitherto.  ^^^^Then 
Eli  answered  and  said.  Go  in  peace  :  and 
the  Grod  of  Israel  grant  thee  thy  petition 
that  thou  hast  asked  of  him.  (^)  And 
she  said.  Let  thine  handmaid  find  grace 
in  thy  sight.  So  the  woman  went  her 
way,  and  did  eat,  and  her  countenance 
was  no  more  sad. 

(^)  And  they  rose  up  in  the  morning 
early,  and  worshipped  before  the  Lord, 
and  returned,  and  came  to  their  house 
to  fiamah :  and  Elkanah  knew  Hannah 
his  wife;  and  the  Lqbd  remembered  her. 
^*>  Wherefore  it  came  to  pass,  when  *the 
time  was  come  about  after  Kanna.h  had 
conceived,  that  she  bare  a  son,  and  called 
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his  name  'Samuel,  saying.  Because  I 
have  asked  him  of  the  Lobd. 

(21)  And  the  man  Elkanah,  and  all  his 
house,  went  up  to  offer  unto  the  Lobd 
the  yearly  sacnfice,  and  his  vow.  (^8)  But 
Hannah  went  not  up ;  for  she  said  unto 
her  husband,  I  will  not  go  up  until  the 
child  be  weaned,  and  then  I  will  bring 
him,  that  he  may  appear  before  the 
liOBD,  and  there  abide  for  ever.  (^>  And 
Elkanah  her  husband  said  unto  her.  Do 
what  seemeth  thee  good;  tarzy  until 
thou  have  weaned  him ;  only  the  Lobd 
establish  his  word.  So  the  woman 
abode,  and  gave  her  son  suck  until  she 
weaned  him. 

(**>And  when  she  had  weaned  him, 
she  took  him  up  vnth  her,  vnth  three 
bullocks,  and  one  ephah  of  flour,  and 


thoQgb  ehe  had  received  injory  from  the  high  priest, 
yet  answers  with  reverence  and  humility." 

On  these  words  of  Hannah  the  Tahnua  says : — "  Some 
tiiink  that  Hannah  spake  in  the  following  sense.  Thou 
art  neither  lord,  nor  does  the  Holy  Spirit  rest  upon  thee, 
because  thou  dost  suspect  me  in  this  matter,  and  hast 
formed  such  an  uncharitable  opinion  of  me.  Neither 
the  Shekinah  nor  the  Holy  Spirit  are  with  thee/' 
— Treatise  Beraehoth,  f ol.  31,  col.  2. 

(17)  The  God  of  Israel  grant  thee  thy  pe- 
tition.— ^The  character  of  Eli  is  a  deeply  interesting 
one.  Weak  and  over-indulgent  to  his  headstrong, 
wicked  sons,  probably  too  self-indulgent,  and  a  lover 
of  ease,  yet  in  the  brief  record  we  possess  we  catch 
sight  of  not  a  few  noble  thoughts  and  wishes: 
flashes  of  true  nobility,  real  generosity  and  self-for- 

fetfnlness,  of  intense,  devoted  patriotism,  light  up  a 
fe  which  closed  in  failure  and  disaster.  Here  the  old 
man  is  quick  to  see  that  he  had  been  insulting  a  blame- 
less woman,  so  at  once  he  retracts  his  cruel  accusation, 
and  silently  accuses  himself  of  precipitancy  and  injus- 
tiee  in  his  graceful,  courteous  words  of  farewell;  adding 
too  his  fatherly  wish,  he  almost  promises  that  what  she 
wished  so  ardently  should  be  hers. 

(18)  Iiet  thine  handmaid  find  grace.— In  other 
words,  Hannah's  rejj^ly  to  his  loving  farewell  asked 
the  old  man  to  think  kindly  of  her,  and  to  pray 
for  her  with  his  mighty  power  of  prayer. 

Did  eat,  and  her  countenance  was  no  more 
sad. — ^A  beautiful  example  of  the  composing  in- 
floence  of  prayer.  "  Hannah  had  cast  her  burden  upon 
the  Lord,  and  so  her  own  spirit  was  relieved  of  its 
load.  She  now  returned  to  the  family  feast,  and  ate 
her  portion  with  a  cheerful  heart." — Spedker^s  Com- 
meniary. 

(^)  And  they  rose  up.— Another  notice  of  the 
pious  customs  of  the  house  of  Elkanah.  This  is  a 
striking  picture  of  one  of  the  many  holy  homes  in  Israel, 
even  in  the  wild,  diaorderly  days  of  the  Judges,  and  of 
the  deep  degradation  of  the  priests  of  the  sanctuary. 

**  The  house  at  Bamah,"  the  usual  short  name  by 
which  the  city,  "The  Bamahs  of  the  Watchers," 
Bamcdhaim^iophim,  was  known. 

m  And  called  his  name  Samuel.— The  words 
translated  "because  I  have  asked  him  of  the  Lord,"  do 


not  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name  "  Samuel? "  they 
simply  give  the  reason  for  his  mother  so  calling  him. 
The  name  Sh'muel  (Samuel)  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew 
words  Bh^mua  El  (a  Deo  eaoavdiius),  "  heard  of 
Gk)d." 

(21)  And  his  vow.— Elkanah  too  had  vowed  a 
vow  unto  the  Lord,  in  case  his  wife  Hannah  should 
have  a  son.  It  has  been  remarked  that  vows  are 
characteristic  of  that  particular  age  of  the  Judges; 
for  instance,  we  have  detailed  accounts  of  Samson 
and  Jephthah's  vows,  the  oath  in  the  Benjamite 
vow,  &c. 

(22)  Until  the  chUd  be  weaned.— Weaning,  we 
know,  took  place  very  late  among  the  Hebrews.  From 
2  Mace.  vii.  27,  it  appears  that  Hebrew  mothers  were 
in  the  habit  of  suoklmg  their  children  for  three  years. 
The  mother  proposed,  when  the  weaning  had  taken 
place,  to  leave  her  son  as  a  servant  of  the  sanctuary, 
there  to  remain  all  his  life. 

On  the  late  period  of  weaning  among  the  Oriental 
nations,  Kalisch  refers  to  the  Persian  custom  of  suckling 
boys  two  years  and  two  mouths,  and  girls  two  years. 

(23)  Only  the  Lord  establish  his  word.— No 
special  word  or  promise  of  the  Eternal  in  the  case 
of  the  infant  Samuel  is  recorded  in  this  history;  but 
there  was  an  ancient  BAbbinical  tradition  that  a  direct 
revelation  respecting  the  future  destiny  of  Samuel  was 
made.  "  The  Bath-kol  (Daughter  of  the  Voice)  went 
forth,  saying,  There  shall  arise  a  just  one,  whose  name 
shall  be  Samuel  Then  every  mother  who  bore  a  son 
called  him  Samuel;  but  when  they  saw  his  actions, 
they  said,  This  is  not  Samuel.  But  when  this  one  was 
bom,  they  said.  This  is  that  Samuel,  and  this  is  what 
the  Scripture  means  when  it  says, '  The  Lord  confirmed 
his  wora  that  Samuel  may  be  that  just  one.'"— 
Raahi, 

If  we  decline  to  accept  the  Babbinioal  tradition, 
Bunsen's  eimple  comment  will  esrphun  the  difficult 
words  of  the  text,  "establish  his  wora":  that  is,  may  the 
Lord  fulfil  what  He  designs  with  him,  and  has  pro- 
mised  by  his  birth. 

(24, 25)  With  three  bnUocks  .  .  .  And  they 
slew  a  bullock.— There  at  first  sight  seems  a  dis- 
crepancy here,  and  the  LXX.  translators  seem  to 
have  felt  it,  for  tibey  read,  instead  of  "  three  bullocks,'^ 
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a  bottle  of  wine,  and  brought  him  unto 
the  house  of  the  Lobd  in  Shiloh: 
and  the  child  wom  young.  <^^  And 
they  slew  a  bullock,  and  brought  the 
child  to  Eli.  <^^  And  she  said,  Oh  my 
lord,  as  thy  soul  liveth,  my  lord,  I  am 
the  woman  that  stood  by  thee  here, 
praying  unto  the  Lord.     (^7)  Pqj,  ^jjjg 

child  I  prayed;  and  the  Lord  hath 
given  me  my  petition  which  I  asked  of 
him :  (^)  therefore  also  I  have  ^  lent  him 
to  the  Lobd  ;  as  long  as  he  liveth  ^he 


1  Or.raCiinMd  fcitN« 
foAom  I  have  06- 
tain/ed  by  pttir 
tUfuJtotheLoMO. 


S  Or.  he  uiham  I 
htiw  obtiuned  by 
petition  $h<M  be 
returned. 


8  Heb.,  hard. 


shall  be  lent  to  the  Lobd.    And  he  wor- 
shipped the  Lord  there. 

CHAPTER  n.  —  (1)  And  Hannah 
prayed,  and  said.  My  heart  rejoiceth  in 
the  Lord,  mine  horn  is  exalted  in  the 
Lord  :  my  mouth  is  enlarged  over  mine 
enemies ;  because  I  rejoice  in  thy  salva- 
tion. <^^  Thsre  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord  : 
for  there  is  none  beside  thee :  neither  is 
there  any  rock  like  our  God.  <^>  Talk  no 
more  so  exceeding  proudly ;  let  not  'ar- 


^'  a  bullock  of  three  years  old."  The  true  esplanation, 
however,  is  that  the  one  bnllook  alluded  to  in  verse  25 
was  the  bnmt  offering  by  which  the  child  was  conse- 
crated to  the  Lord.  The  other  two  were  the  yearly 
festival  offering,  the  presentation  of  which  being  the 
usual  gift,  the  chronicler  did  not  think  it  here  worth 
while  to  mention  again. 

(26)  o  my  lord,  as  thy  soul  liveth.  — "  This 
oath  is  peculiar  to  the  Books  of  Samuel,  in  which  it 
occurs  SIX  times,  and  to  the  Books  of  Kin^,  in  which, 
however,  it  is  found  only  once.  The  similar  oath,  aa 
Pharaoh  liveth  (by  the  life  of  Pharaoh),  occurs  in  Gen. 
xHi.  15 ;  and  as  the  Lord  liveth  is  found  almost  esdu- 
sivel^  in  the  books  of  which  Judges  is  the  first  and 
2  Kmgs  the  last,  being  especiiuly  frequent  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel.  This  accords  with  the  fact  of  the 
age  of  the  Judges  and  Saul  being  characteristically  the 
age  of  vows." — SpeaJcer's  ComnCentary. 

(23)  I  have  lent  him  to  the  Iiord.— The  ren- 
dering of  the  Hebrew  here, ''  I  have  lent,"  and  in 
Ezod.  xii.  36,  is  false.  The  translation  should  run : 
"  Therefore  I  also  make  him  one  asked  of  the  Lord ; 
all  the  days  that  he  liveth  he  is  asked  of  the  Lord." 
The  sense  is :  "  The  Lord  gave  him  to  me,  and  now 
I  have  returned  him  whom  I  obtained  by  prayer  to 
the  Lord,  as  one  asked  or  demanded." 

And  he  worshipped  the  Iiord  there.—''  He," 
ihat  is,  the  boy  Samuel :  thus  putting  his  own  child- 
seel  to  his  mother's  gift  of  himself  to  God. 

II. 

(1-10)  The  Song  of  Hannah. 

(1)  And  Hannah  prayed,  and  said.— 
*'  Prayed,"  not  quite  in  the  sense  in  which  we  generally 
understand  prayer.  Her  prayer  here  asks  for  nothing; 
it  is  rather  a  song  of  thanksgiving  for  the  past,  a  song 
which  passes  into  expressions  of  sure  confidence  for  the 
future.  She  had  been  an  unhappy  woman ;  her  life 
had  been,  she  thought,  a  failure;  her  dearest  hopes 
had  been  baffled;  vexed,  tormented,  utterly  c»ist 
down,  she  had  fled  to  the  Bock  of  Israel  for  help, 
and  in  the  eternal  pity  of  the  Divine  Friend  of  her 
people  she  had  found  rest,  and  then  joy;  out  of  her 
own  individual  experience  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
taught  her  to  discern  the  general  laws  of  the  Divine 
economy;  she  had  had  personal  experience  of  the 
gracious  ^vemment  of  the  kind,  all-pitiful  God;  her 
own  mercies  were  a  pledge  to  her  of  tne  gracious  way 
in  which  the  nation  itself  was  led  by  Jehovah — were  a 
fiign  by  which  she  discerned  how  the  Eternal  not  only 
always  delivered  the  individual  sufferer  who  turned  to 
Him,  but  would  also  at  all  times  be  ever  ready  to  suc- 
cour and  deliver  His  people. 


These  true,  beautiful  thoughts  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
first  planted  in  Hannah's  heart,  and  then  gave  her  lips 
grace  and  power  to  utter  them  in  the  sublime  kngoage 
of  her  hynm,  which  became  one  of  the  loved  songs  of 
the  people,  and  as  such  was  handed  down  from  uther 
to  son,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  Israel,  in 
the  very  words  which  first  fell  from  the  blessed 
mother  of  the  child-prophet  in  her  quiet  home  of 
"  Eamah  of  the  Watchers." 

My  heart  rejoioeth^ — The  first  verse  of  four 
lines  is  the  introduction  to  the  Divine  song.  She 
would  ^ive  utterance  to  her  holy  joy.  Had  she  not 
received  the  blessing  at  last  which  all  mothers  in  Israel 
so  longed  for  P 

Ifine  horn  is  exalted.— She  does  not  mean  by 
this,  "I  am  proud,"  but  "I  am  strong" — ^mighty  now 
in  the  gift  I  have-  received  from  the  Lord :  gkrious 
in  the  consciousness  **  1  have  a  God-Friend  who  hears 
The  image  "horn"  is  taken  from  oxen  and 


me. 


>> 


those  animals  whose  strength  lies  in  their  horns.  It 
is  a  favourite  Hebrew  symbol,  and  one  that  had  be- 
come familiar  to  them  from  their  long  experience — 
dating  from  far-back  patriarchal  times — ^as  a  shepherd- 
people. 

(^  Neither  ia  there  any  rock.— This  was  a 
favourite  simile  among  the  inspired  song-writers  of 
Israel.  The  image,  doubtless,  is  a  memory  of  the 
long  desert  wandering.  The  steep  precipices  and  the 
strange  fantastic  ro<^  of  Sinai,  sUndin^  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  shifting  desert  sands,  supplied  an  ever 
present  picture  of  unchangeableness,  of  majesty,  and 
of  security.  The  term  rode,  as  applied  to  God,  is  first 
found  in  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  4^  15, 18, 30, 
31,  37),  where  the  juxtaposition  of  rock  and  salvation 
in  verse  15 — he  lightly  eeteemsd  the  rock  of  his  eal- 
vaUon — seems  to  indicate  that  Hannah  was  a^nainted 
with  this  song  or  national  hymn  of  Moses.  Thb  same 
phrase  is  frequent  in  the  Psalms. 

That  the  term  was  commonly  applied  to  Gk>d  bo  early 
as  the  time  of  Moses  we  may  conclude  from  the  name 
Zurishaddai :  **  My  rock  is  the  Almigh^  "  (Numb.  L 
6);  and  Zuriel:  *'My  rock  is  God"  (Numb.  iii.  35). 
— Speakev^B  OommenUMry. 

<s)  A  Gk>d  of  knowledge.— The  Hebrew  words 
are  placed  thus :  A  Ood  of  knotoledge  is  the  Lord. 
The  Talmud  quaintly  comments  here  as  follows:-^ 
Babbi  Ami  says :  **  knowledge  is  of  great  price,  for  it 
is  placed  between  two  Divine  names;  as  it  is  written 
(1  Sam.  ii.  3), '  A  God  of  knowledge  is  the  Lord,'  and 
therefore  mercy  is  to  be  denied  to  him  who  has  no 
knowledge ;  for  it  is  written  (Isa.  xxviL  11),  '  It  is  a 
people  dE  no  understanding,  therefore  He  that  made 
them  will  not  have  mercy  on  them.' " — ^Treatiae  Be- 
raehothy  fol.  33,  coL  1. 
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<^  Praiee  to  God 


TOgancy  come  out  of  yoTir  month :  for 
the  LoBD  18  a  God  of  knowledge,  find  by 
him  actions  are  weighed.  <^>  G^iie  bows 
of  the  mighty  men  are  broken,  and  they 
that  stombled  are  girded  with  strength. 
<^>  Tkey  that  were  full  have  hired  out 
themselves  for  bread ;  and  they  that  were 
hungry  ceased :  so  that  the  barren  hath 
bom  seven;  and  she  that  hath  many 
children  is  waxed  feeble.  (^)  ''The  Lobd 
killeth,  and  maketh  alive :  he  bringeth 
down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up. 
<^>  The  Lobd  maketh  poor,  and  maketh 


aDcnt.S18D;Tob. 
1S.2;  W14.18.U. 


b  Ft.  1181 7. 


0  eh.  7. 10. 


rich :  he  bringeth  low,  and  lifteth  up. 
(^>  fie  ^raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust,  and  liffceth  up  the  be^ar  from  the 
dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes,  and 
to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of 
glory :  for  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are 
the  Lobd's,  and  he  hath  set  the  world 
upon  them.  <^)  He  will  keep  the  feet  of 
his  saints,  and  the  wicked  slukll  be  silent 
in  darkness;  for  by  strength  shall  no 
man  prevail.  (^^)The  adversaries  of  the 
Lobd  shall  be  broken  to  pieces ;  ^out  of 
heaven  shall  he  thunder  upon  them: 


And  by  him  actions  are  weighed.~TliiB  is 
one  of  the  fifteen  places  reckoned  by  the  Masorites 
where  in  the  orispxial  Hebrew  text,  instead  of  **  lo"  with 
an  aleph,  signiQring  not,  "  lo  *'  with  a  Taw,  signifying 
to,  or  bv  him,  must  be  snbstitated.  The  amended 
reading  nas  been  followed  by  the  English  Yersion. 
The  meaning  is  that  all  men's  actions  are  weighed  by 
God  according  to  their  essen^al  worth,  all  the  motives 
which  led  to  tnem  are  by  Him,  the  All-lmowiug,  taken 
into  account  before  He  weighs  them. 

(^  The  bows  of  the  mightjr  men  are 
broken. — Grod  reverses  human  conditions,  bringing 
low  the  wicked,  and  raising  up  the  righteous. 

Yon  Gerlach  writes  oi  these  verses  that  "Every 
power  which  will  be  something  in  itself  is  destroyed 
by  the  Lord :  every  weakness  which  despairs  of  itself 
is  transformed  into  power."  "The  oows  of  the 
heroes,"  that  is  to  say,  the  heroes  of  the  bow,  the 
symbol  of  human  power  being  poetically  put  first 
instead  of  the  bearer  of  the  symobl.  The  next  line 
contains  the  antithesis :  while  the  heroes  rejoicing  in 
their  strength  are  shattered,  the  tottering,  poweness 
ones  are  by  Him  made  strong  for  battle. 

(&)  They  that  were  full.— Another  imaffe  to  il- 
lustrate the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  is  sketched, 
one  very  familiar  to  the  dwellers  among  the  corn- 
fields and  vineyards  of  Canaan. 

The  barren  hath  born  seven.— Here  the  thought 
of  the  inspired  siuffer  reverts  to  herself,  and  the 
imagery  is  drawn  nt>m  the  story  of  her  own  life. 
Seven  children  are  mentioned  as  the  full  number  of 
the  Divine  blessing  in  children  (see  Ruth  iv.  15; 
Jer.  XV.  9).  There  is  a  curious  Jewish  legend  which 
relates  how  for  each  boy  child  that  was  bom  to 
Hannah,  two  of  Peninnah's  died. 

(e)  The  Lord  killeth,  and  maketh  aUve.— 
Death  too  and  life  come  from  this  same  omnipotent 
Lord :  nothing  in  the  afEairs  of  men  is  the  sport  of 
blind  chance.  The  reign  of  a  Divine  kw  administered 
by  the  God  to  whom  Hannah  prayed  is  universal,  and 
gnides  with  a  strict  unerring  justice  what  are  conmiouly 
called  the  ups  and  downs,  the  ch&ages  and  chances,  of 
this  mortal  life.  The  following  lines  of  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  verses  enforce  by  varied  instances  the  same 
solemn  truth. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  on  these  words  has  a 
curious  ana  interesting  tradition : — **  Three  classes 
appear  on  the  day  of  judgment:  the  perfectly 
n^teous,  who  are  at  once  written  and  sealed  for 
eternal  life;  the  thoroughly  bad,  who  are  at  once 
written  and  sealed  for  hell :  as  it  is  written  (Dan.  xii. 
2), '  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dnist  of  the 
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earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to 
shame  and  everlasting  contempt ; '  and  those  in  the 
intermediate  state,  who  go  down  into  hell,  where  they 
cry  and  howl  for  a  time,  whence  they  ascend  again : 
as  it  is  written  (Zech.  xiii.  9),  *  And  I  will  bring  the 
third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will  refine  them  as 
silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried; 
they  shall  caU  on  my  name,  and  I  will  hear  them.'  It 
is  A  them  Hannah  said  (1  Sam.  ii.  6), '  The  Lord  killeth, 
and  maketh  alive:  he  bringeth  down  to  hell,  and 
bringeth  up.'" — ^Treatise  Bosh  Haahanah,  foL  16, 
ooL2. 

(8)  The  pillars  of  the  earth.— And  the  gracious 
All-Ruler  does  these  things,  for  He  is  at  once  Creator 
and  Upholder  of  the  universe.  The  words  of  these 
Divine  songs  which  treat  of  cosmogony  are  such  as 
would  be  understood  in  the  childhood  of  peoples.  The 
quiet  thinker,  however,  is  tem]pted  to  ask  whether 
uter  3,000  or  4,000  years,  now,  with  the  light  of  modem 
science  shining  round  us,  we  have  made  much  real  pro- 
gress in  our  knowledge  of  the  genesis  and  government 
of  the  universe. 

The  pillars. — Or  eoltMnna — Jerome,  in  theYulgate, 
translates  this  unusual  word  by  "  hinges  "— corjines 
terra*, 

Gesenius  prefers  the  rendering  **  foundations."  On 
the  whole,  the  word  used  in  the  English  Yersion, 
''  pillars,"  is  the  best. 

(9)  He  will  keep  the  feet.— This  was  the  com- 
forting deduction  Hannah  drew  from  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life :  this  the  grave  moral  reflection  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  bade  her  put  down  for  the  support 
and  solace  of  all  true  servants  of  the  Etemaf  in 
coming  ages.  Seeing  that  Jehovah  of  Israel  governs  the 
world,  the  righteous  have  nothing  really  to  fear ;  it  is 
only  the  wiesed  and  rebellious  who  have  reason  to  be 
afraid.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  has  the  following 
comment  on  these  words :— "  If  any  man  has  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  years  without  sin,  he  will 
sin  no  more.  If  a  man  has  been  able  to  resist  the 
same  temptation  once  or  twice,  he  will  sin  no  more ; 
for  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  ii.  9), '  He  will  keep  the  feet  of 
his  saints.'" — ^Treatise  Yoma,  fol.  38,  col.  2. 

By  strength  shall  no  man  prevail.-— The  same 
thought  is  expressed  very  granny  by  the  prophet, 
"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Zech.  iv.  6}.  The  Holy  Ghost,  in 
one  of  the  sublime  visions  of  St.  Paul,  taught  the 
suffering  apostle  the  same  great  truth,  "  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee :  for  my  s&ength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness  "  (2  Oor.  xii  9). 

(10)  His  ]dng    •    •    •    of  his  anointed.'-A 


Behaviour  o/tJie  Sans  of 
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£1%  (U  the  Sanctuary^ 


the  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  and  he  shall  give  strength  unto 
his  king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his 
anointed. 

(11)  And  Elkanah  went  to  Bamah  to  his 
house.  And  the  child  did  minister  unto 
the  LoBD  before  Eli  the  priest. 

(^)  Now  the  sons  of  Eli  were  sons  of 
Belial ;  they  knew  not  the  Lobd.  <^)  And 
the  priest's  custom  with  the  people  wcw, 
that,  when  any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the 


priest's  servant  came,  while  the  flesh 
was  in  seething,  with  a  fleshhook  of  three 
teeth  in  his  hand ;  (^^)  and  he  struck  t^ 
into  the  pan,  or  kettle,  or  caldron,  or 
pot ;  all  that  the  fleshhook  brought  np 
the  priest  took  for  himself..  So  they  did 
in  Shiloh  unto  all  the  Israelites  that 
came  thither.  (^)  Also  before  they  bmut 
the  fat,  the  priest's  servant  came,  and 
said  to  the  man  that  sacrificed.  Give 
flesh  to  roast  for  the  priest ;  for  he  will 


Lapide,  qnoted  by  Wordsworth,  wrote  here,  "Jiaec 
cmnia  spectant  ad  Christum*^  ** all  these  things  have 
repird  to  Christ."  Jewish  expositors,  too,  hare  gene- 
rally interroeted  these  words  as  a  prophecy  of  l^ing 
Messiah.  The  words  receiTed  a  partiiJ  fnlfilment  in 
the  splendid  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon;  but  the 
pious  Jew  looked  on  the  golden  halo  which  sarronnded 
these  great  reigns  as  but  a  pale  reflection  of  the  glorj 
which  wonld  accompany  King  Messiah  when  He  shonld 
appear. 
This  is  the  first  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  which 

2 leaks  of  "  His  Anointed,"  or  "  His  Messiah."    The 
iXX.  render  the  words  "  Christou  autou.'* 
This  song  was  soon  evidently  well  known  in  Israel. 
Tlie  imagery,  and  in  several  passages  the  very  words, 
are  reproduced  in  the  Fsakns.    See  Excursus  A  and 
B  at  tiie  end  of  this  Book. 

ai-86)  The  Service  of  the  boy  Samuel  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary—The Dissolute  Life  of  the  Sons  of  Eli— The 
Doom  of  the  House  of  Ithamar. 

(U)  Elkanah  went  to  Bamah.—  These  simple 
words  just  sketch  out  what  took  place  after  HwiTiRh  left 
her  boy  in  Shiloh.  Elkanah  went  home,  and  the  old 
family  life,  with  its  calm -religious  trustfulness,  flowed 
on  in  the  quiet  town  of  "  Bamah  of  the  Watchers  '*  as 
it  did  aforetime;  the  only  disturbing  sorrowful  ele- 
ment was  removed  in  answer  to  the  mother's  prayers, 
and  little  children  grew  up  (verse  21)  round  Hannah 
and  Elkanah.  But  the  life  of  the  dedicated  child 
Famuel  was  a  different  one;  he  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  the  sanctuary,  Tninistering  with  his  child 
powers  before  the  altar  of  the  Invisible,  and  Irained, 
we  may  well  assume,  in  all  the  traditions  and  learning 
of  Israel  hj  the  old  high  priest.  The  word  **  minister  * 
is  the  official  term  usc^  to  signify  the  duties  performed 
by  priests  and  Levites  in  connection  witii  tne  service 
of  God. 

02)  Sons  of.—The  word  Belial  is  printed  here  and 
chap.  i.  16,  as  though  Belial  were  the  name  of  some 
pa^an  deity,  but  it  simply  signifies  "  worthlessness." 
It  IS  a  common  term  in  these  records  of  Samuel,  being 
used  some  nine  or  ten  times.  It  is  rarely  found  in  the 
other  historical  books.  "Sons  of  Belial"  ngnifies, 
then,  merely  *'  sons  of  worthlessness,"  worthless,  good- 
for-nothing  men.  The  8peaker*s  Commentary  inge- 
niously accounts  for  the  use  of  Belial  in  the  Enghsh 
Version  here,  and  in  other  places  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  referring  to  the  contrast  drawn  by  St. 
Panl  between  Ghnst  and  Belial,  as  if  Belial  were 
the  name  of  an  idol,  or  the  personification  of  evil 
(2  Cor.  vi.  15). 

Thdy  knew  not  the  lK>rd.— The  whole  conduct 
of  these  high  priestly  officials  showed  they  were  utter 
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unbelievers.  They  used  their  sacred  position  merely 
as  affording  an  opportunity  for  their  selfish  extortions ; 
and,  as  is  so  often  the  case  now,  as  it  was  then,  their 
nnbeli^  was  the  source  of  their  moral  worthlessness 
(see  verse  22).  **  Hophni  and  Phinehas  (the  two  sons 
of  Eli)  are,  for  students  of  ecclesiastical  history,  emi. 
nently  suggestive  characters.  They  are  true  exemplars 
of  the  grasping  and  worldly  clergy  of  all  ages. 

"  It  was  the  sacrificial  feasts  that  gave  occasion  for 
their  rapacitv.  It  was  the  dances  and  assemblies  of 
the  women  m  the  vineyards  and  before  the  sacred 
feast  that  gave  occasion  for  their  debaucheries.  They 
were  the  worst  development  of  the  lawlessness  of  the 
age,  penetrating,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wanderiuje  Lerite 
of  the  Book  of  Judges,  into  the  most  sacred  offices. 

"  But  the  coarseness  of  these  vices  does  not  make  the 
moral  less  pointed  for  all  times.  The  three-pronged 
fork  which  fishes  up  the  seething  flesh  is  the  earkest 
type  of  grasping  at  pluralities  and  Church  preferments 
by  base  means,  the  open  profligacy  at  the  door  of  tlie 
Tabemade  is  the  tvpe  oi  many  a  scandal  brought  on 
the  Christian  Church  by  the  selnsliness  or  sensuality  of 
the  ministers." — ^Dean  Stanley,  On  the  Jewish  Church, 
Lecture  xvii..  Part  I. 

(13)  The  priest's  custom.— That  is  to  say,  the  cus- 
tom or  practice  introduced  under  these  robber.priests, 
who  were  not  content  with  the  modest  share  of  the 
offerings  assigned  to  them  hj  the  Law  of  Moses.  (See 
Lev.  vii.  31,85;  Dent,  xviii.  3.) 

(^)  Before  they  burnt  the  fl&t.— This  was  a 
still  graver  offence  against  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifice. 
A  contemptuous  insodt  was  here  offered  to  the  Lord. 
This  fat  was  not  to  be  eaten  or  taken  by  any  one ;  it 
was  God's  portion,  to  be  burnt  by  the  priest  on  the 
altar  (Lev.  lii.  16.  vii  23,  25,  30,  31). 

In  all  these  strange  rites  and  ceremonies  there  was 
a  higher  symbolism  involved.  This  was  ruthlessly  set 
at  nought  and  trampled  on  by  these  reckless,  eovetous 
guardians  of  the  worah^  of  Israel. 

Portions  of  tlie  sacrince  fell  legally  to  the  ministering 
priests  in  lieu  of  fee.  It  was  fair  "  that  they  which 
ministered  at  the  altar  should  live  of  the  altar.**  The 
"  heave  leg  "  and  the  "  wave  breast "  of  the  slaughtered 
victim  were  theira  by  right,  and  these  the  sacrificing 
priest  was  to  receive  after  the  &t  portion  of  the 
sacrifice  had  been  burnt  upon  the  altar.  But  to  take 
the  flesh  of  the  victim,  and  roast  it  before  the  symbolic 
offering  had  been  made,  was  a  crime  which  wv^ 
equiva&nt  to  robbing  Qod,  It  dishonoured  the  whole 
ceremony. 

He  will  not  have  sodden  flesh.— The  meuimg 
of  this  is,  these  priests  and  their  attendants  insisted 
on  having  the  best  part  of  the  sacrificed  victim  raw, 
not  boilef— that  is,  rresh,  fall  of  juice  and  strength — 
before  the  offering  had  been  made. 
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not  have  sodden  flesh  of  thee,  but  raw. 
<ifi}  And  if  any  man  said  unto  him,  Let 
them  not  &il  to  bom  the  fat  ^presently, 
and  ihen  take  as  mtich  as  thy  soul  de- 
sireth ;  then  he  would  answer  him.  Nay; 
but  thou  shalt  give  it  me  now :  and  if 
not,  I  will  take  it  by  force.  <^^>  Where- 
fore the  sin  of  the  young  men  was  very 
great  before  the  Lord  :  for  men  abhorred 
the  offering  of  the  Lobd. 

(^)  But  Samuel  ministered  before  the 
Lobd,  being  a  child,  'girded  with  a  linen 
«phod.  (^^  Moreover  his  mother  made 
him  a  little  coat,  and  brought  it  to  him 
from  year  to  year,  when  she  came  up 
with  her  husband  to  offer  the  yearly 
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sacrifice.  (^^And  Eli  blessed  Elkanah 
and  his  wife,  and  said.  The  Lobd  give 
thee  seed  of  this  woman  for  the  'loan 
which  is  lent  to  the  Lobd.  And  they 
went  unto  their  own  home.  ^^^^  And  the 
Lord  visited  Hannah,  so  that  she  con- 
ceived, and  bare  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  And  the  child  Samuel  grew 
before  the  Lobd. 

(28)  Now  Eli  was  very  old,  and  heard 
all  that  his  sons  did  unto  all  Israel; 
and  how  they  lay  with  the  women  that 
^assembled  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation.  t®>  And  he 
said  unto  them.  Why  do  ye  such  things  ? 
for  *I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings  by  all 


(16)  And  if  not,  I  will  take  it  by  foroe.— The 
solemn  ritual  of  the  sacrifice  was  uot  only  transgressed 
by  these  covetous,  greedy,  ministering  priests,  but  the 
worshippers  were  compelled  by  force  to  yield  to  these 
new  lawless  customs,  probably  mtroduced  by  these  sons 
of  the  high  priest  Eli. 

(17)  7]ie  sin  of  the  young  men  was  very  great. 
— Orave  peccaium  tacerdotwn  oh  seandalwm  datwm 
laieu  ("  the  sin  of  the  priests  was  a  neat  one,  because  it 
put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  people").— A. 
Lapide,  quotea  by  Wordsworth.  Beligion  was  being 
brought  mto  ^neral  disrepute  throu^  the  conduct 
of  its  leading  mmisters ;  was  it  likely  t&t  piety,  justice, 
And  purity  would  be  honoured  and  loved  in  the  Lmd  of 
Israel  when  the  whole  ritual  of  the  sacrifices  was 
openly  scoffed  at  in  the  great  sanctuary  of  Hxe  people 
by  the  chief  priests  of  their  &ith  P 

(IS)  Ministered  .  .  •  being  a  ohild.— A  striking 
coaitrast  is  intended  to  be  drawn  here  between  the 
oovetous,  self-seeking^  ministrations  of  the  worldly 
priests  and  the  qmet  service  of  the  boy  devoted 
by  his  pious  mother  and  father  to  the  sanctuary 
service. 

Girded  with  a  linen  ephod.— The  ephod  was  a 
priestly  dress,  which  Samuel  receired  in  very  early 
youth,  because  he  had,  with  the  high  priest's  formal 
sanction,  been  set  apart  for  a  life-long  service  before 
the  Lord.  This  epnod  was  an  official  garment^  and 
eonjristed  of  two  pieces,  which  rested  on  the  shoulders 
in  £ront  and  behind,  and  were  joined  at  the  top,  and 
fastened  about  the  body  with  a  girdle. 

(19)  A  little  coat.— The  "little  coat''— Hebrew, 
^U — ^was,  no  doubt,  closely  resembling  in  shape  the 
Tn'U,  or  robe  worn  amiarentfy  by  the  high  priest,  only 
the  little  mHl  of  Sismiuel  was  without  the  costly 
symbolical  ornaments  attached  to  the  high  priestly 
robe. 

This  strange,  unusual  dress  was,  no  doubt,  arranged 
for  the  boy  by  his  protector  and  guardian,  Eli,  who 
looked  on  the  child  as  destined  for  some  great  work 
in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  chosen  people.  Not 
improbably  the  old  man,  too,  well  aware  of  the  character 
of  ills  own  sons,  hoped  to  train  up  the  favoured  child 
— whose  connection  with  himself  and  the  sanctuary  had 
begun  m  so  remarkable  a  manner^as  his  successor 
in  the  chief  sacred  and  civil  office  in  Israel. 

(20, 21)  And  Eli  blessed  Elkanah  and  his  wife 
•  •  •  .  And  the  Lord  visited  Hannah.— 
The  blessing  of  Eli,   a   blessing   which   soon  bore 


its  fruit  in  the  house  of  the  pious  couple, — ^his 
training  of  Samuel,  and  unswerving  kindness  to  the 
boy  (see  following  chapter), — ^his  sorrow  at  his 
pnestly  sons'  wickedness, — his  passionate  love  for  his 
country,  idl  indicate  that  the  influence  of  the  weak  but 
loving  high  priest  was  ever  exerted  to  keep  the  faith 
of  the  people  pure,  and  the  life  of  Israel  wnite  before 
the  Lorn.  There  were  evidently  two  parties  at  Shiloh, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  national  religion:  the 
reckless,  unbelieving  section,  headed  by  £&phni  and 
Pliinehas;  and  the  Sod-fearing,  law-loving  partisans  of 
the  old  Divine  law,  under  the  influence  of  the  weak, 
but  religious,  Eli.  These  latter  kept  the  lamp  of 
the  lov^  faith  burning — ^though  but  dimly— among 
the  covenant  people  until  the  days  when  the  strong 
hand  of  Samuel  took  the  helm  of  government  in 
IsraeL 

(22)  Kow  Eli  was  very  old. — ^The  compiler  of 
these  Books  of  Samuel  was  evidentiy  wishful  to  speak 
as  kindly  as  possible  of  EJi*  H!e  had,  no  doubt, 
deserved  well  of  Israel  in  past  days;  and  though  it 
was  clear  that  through  his  weak  indulgence  for  his 
wicked  sons,  and  his  own  lack  of  energy  and  foresight, 
he  had  brought  discredit  on  the  national  sanctuary, 
and,  in  the  end,  defeat  and  shame  on  the  people,  yet 
the  compiler  evidently  loved  to  dwell  on  the  brightest 
side  of  the  old  liigh  priest's  character— his  pie^,  his 

generous  love  for  Sunuel,  his  patriotism,  &c. ;  and 
ere,  where  the  shameful  conduct  of  Hophni  and 
Flunehas  is  dwelt  on,  an  excuse  is  made  for  their 
father,  Eli.    **  He  was,"  says  the  writer,  "  very  old." 

The  women  that  assembled.— These  women 
were  evidently  in  some  way  coimected  with  the  service 
of  the  Tabernacle ;  poesiluy  they  assisted  in  the  litur- 
ncal  portion  of  the  sanetuary  worship.  (Compare 
Ps.  Ixviii.  11 :  "  The  Lord  gave  the  word,  great  was  the 
company  of  female  singers.")  Here,  as  so  often  in  the 
worM's  story,  immorality  follows  on  unbelief. 

In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60 — 64,  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
priests  and  the  f  orsaldng  ox  the  defiled  sanctuary  is 
recorded.  The  nsalmist  Asaph  relates  how,  in  His 
anger  at  the  people's  sin,  God  greatly  abhorred  Israel, 
so  that  He  "forsook  the  Tabernacle  i^  Shiloh — even 
the  tent  that  He  had  pitched  among  men.  He  delivered 
their  power  into  captivity,  and  tneir  beuity  into  the 
enemas  hand.  The  fire  consumed  their  young  men, 
and  their  maidens  were  not  given  to  mamage.  Their 
priests  were  slain  with  the  sword,  and  there  were  no 
widows  to  make  lamentation." 
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this  people.  <**^  Nay,  my  sons ;  for  it  is 
no  good  report  that  I  hear :  ye  make  the 
Lobd's  people  ^to  transgress,  ^^s)  jf  q^^ 
man  sin  against  another,  the  judge  shall 
judge  him :  but  if  a  man  sin  against  the 
LoBD,  who  shall  intreat  for  him  P  Not- 
withstanding they  hearkened  not  unto 
the  voice  of  their  £a.ther,  because  the 
Lord  would  slay  them. 

<**>  And  the  cmld  Samuel  grew  on,  and 
was  in  favour  both  with  the  Lord,  and 
also  with  men. 

W  And  there  came  a  man  of  God  unto 
Eli,  and  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the 
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LoBD,  Did  I  plainly  appear  unto  the 
house  of  thy  father,  when  they  were  in 
Egypt  in  Plmraoh*s  house  P  w  And  did 
I  choose  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel  to  be  my  priest,  to  offer  upon  mine 
altar,  to  bum  incense,  to  wear  an  ephod 
before  me?  and  'did  I  g^ve  unto  the 
house  of  thy  father  all  the  offerings 
made  by  fire  of  the  children  of  Israel  9 
(29)  Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice  and 
at  mine  offering,  which  I  have  com- 
manded in  my  habitation;  and  honourest 
thy  sons  above  me,  to  make  yourselves 
fia.t  with  the  chiefest  of  all  the  offerings 


(24)  Ye  make  the  Iiord's  people  to  trans- 
gpress. — The  life  led  by  the  priests  pablicly  in  the 
sanctuary,  with  their  evident  scornful  unbelief  in 
the  divinely  established  holy  ordinances  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  unblushing  immorality  on  the  other, 
corrupted  the  inner  religious  life  of  the  whole  people. 

(25)  Sin  against  the  Iiord.— This  touches  on  the 
mystery  of  sin.  There  are  transgressions  which  may 
again  and  again  receive  pardon,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
transgression  beyond  the  limits  of  Divine  forgiveness. 
The  pitiful  Redeemer,  in  no  obscure  language,  told  His 
listeners  the  same  awful  truth  when  He  warned  them 
of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

They  hearkened  not  .  .  .  because  the 
Lord  would  slay  them. — Hero  the  mysteries  con- 
nected with  Gk>d's  foreknowledge  and  man's  free-will 
are  touched  upon.  The  Lord's  resolution  to  slay  them 
was  founded  on  the  eternal  foreknowledge  of  their  per- 
sistence in  wrong-doing. 

There  seems  to  be  a  period  in  the  sinner's  life  when 
the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal  ceases  to  plead ;  then  the  man 
is  left  to  himself,  and  he  feels  no  longer  any  remorse  for 
evil  done ;  this  is  spoken  of  in  Ezod.  iv.  21  as  "harden- 
ing the  heart."  This  period  in  the  life  of  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  apparently  had  been  reached  when  the  Lord 
resolved  to  slay  them. 

(M)  Grew  on,  and  was  in  flavour.— The  very 
expressions  of  the  biographer  of  Samuel  were  adopted 
by  St.  Luke  when,  in  uie  early  chapters  of  his  (jospel, 
he  wishes  to  describe  in  a  few  stritdng  words  the  boy- 
hood' and  Yonth  of  Him  who  was  far  greater  than  tne 
ehild-propnet  of  Israel. 

m  There  came  a  man  of  Gk>d.  — Of  this 
messenger  of  the  Highest,  whom,  from  his  peculiar 
title,  and  also  from  the  character  of  his  communica- 
tion, we  must  regard  as  one  of  the  order  of  prophets, 
we  know  nothing.  He  appears  suddenly  on  the  scene 
at  Shiloh,  nameless  and — as  far  as  we  know — ^homeless, 
delivers  his  message  of  doom,  and  disappears. 

The  term  *'  man  of  Gkxi  "  we  find  applied  to  Moses 
and  to  different  prophets  some  forty  or  more  times  in 
the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  lyings.  It  occurs, 
though  but  rarely,  in  Ghronides,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
and  in  the  prophetical  books  only  once. 

Until  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  "man  of  QoA,** 
no  mention  of  a  prophet  in  the  story  of  Israel  had  been 
made  since  the  days  of  Deborah. 

Did  I  plainly  appear  .  .  .  P— The  inter- 
rogations in  this  Divine  message  do  not  ask  a  ques- 
tion  with  a  view  to  a  reply,  but  simply  emphatically 
appeal  to  Eli's  conscience.     To  these  questions  re- 
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specting  well-known  facts  the  old  man  would  reply 
with  a  sUent  «  Yes."  The  "  house  of  thy  father  "  refers 
to  the  house  of  Aaron,  the  first  higli  nriest,  from 
whom,  through  Ithamar,  the  fourth  son  of  Aaron,  Eli 
was  descend^. 

The  Talmud  has  a  beautiful  note  on  this  passage : — 
Rabbi  Shimon  ben  Yochi  said,  **  Come  and  see  how  be- 
loved  Israel  is  by  the  Holy  One!  Blessed  be  He! 
Wherever  they  are  banished,  there  the  Shekinah  is 
with  them ;  as  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  ii.  27) : '  Did  I  (Grod) 
plainl;^  appear  unto  the  house  of  thy  fathers  when  they 
were  in  ±jgypt  P '  &c.  When  they  were  banished  to 
Babylon,  the  Shekinah  was  with  them;  as  it  is  said 
(Isa.  xliii.  14) :  'For  vour  sakes  was  I  sent  to  Babylon.' 
And  when  they  will  oe  redeemed  the  Shekinah  will  be 
with  them ;  as  it  b  said  (Deut.  xzx.3) :  '  Then  the  Lord 
thy  God  will  return  with  thy  captivity; '  it  is  not  said. 
He  will  cause  to  return  (transitively),  but  He  will 
return  (intransitively)." — Treatise  Meguillah,  foL  29. 
col.  1. 

m  Did  I  choose  him  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  P  •  .  •  — ^After  such  glorious  privileges 
had  been  conferred  on  this  f avourwL  house,  and  such 
ample  provision  for  all  its  wants  had  been  made  for 
it,  it  was  indeed  a  crime  of  the  blackest  ingratitude 
that  its  leading  memben  should  pour  dishonour  on 
their  invisible  ^ling  and  Benefactor. 

To  wear  an  ephod  before  me.— This  included 
the  privilege,  which  belong^  to  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Aajron,  the  reigning  high  priest,  of  entering'  the 
Holy  of  Holies — ^tnat  hght&ss  inner  sanctuary  where 
the  risible  presence  of  uie  Eternal  was  ever  and  anon 
pleased  to  dwell — and  also  the  possession  of  the  myste- 
rious Urim  and  Thummim,  by  which  enquiry  could  be 
made  of  the  will  of  the  invisiole  King  of  Israel. 

(»)  Wherefore  kiok  ye  at  my  8aeriflce.~The 
imagery  of  the  words  are  taken  from  Deut.  zxxii.  15 : 
"  J^urun  waxed  fat,  and  kicked  .  .  .  then  he 
forsook  God  which  made  him,  and  ligjhtly  esteemed  the 
Bock  of  his  salvation."  The  image  is  one  drawn  from 
the  pastoral  life  of  the  people :  the  ox  or  ass  over.f ed, 
pampered,  and  indulged,  becomes  unmanageable,  and 
refuses  obedience  to  his  kind  master. 

And  honourest  thy  sons  above  me. — Al. 
though  Eli  knew  well  what  was  right,  yet  fooUsh  fond- 
ness tor  his  sons  seems  in  part  to  have  blinded  his  eyes 
to  the  enormity  of  their  wickedness.  It  is  also  pfio- 
bable  that  he  was  influenced  not  by  feelings  of  wesk 
aif ection,  but  also  by  unwillingness  to  divert  from  his 
own  family  the  rich  source  of  wealth  which  proeeeded 
from  the  offerings  of  the^ilgrims  from  all  piurts  of  the 
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of  Israel  my  people  P  <*^>  Wherefore  the 
Lord  €rod  of  Israel  saith,  I  said  indeed 
that  thy  hoase,  and  the  house  of  thy 
father,  should  walk  before  me  for  ever : 
but  now  the  Lobd  saith,  Be  it  far  from 
me;  for  them  that  honour  me  I  will 
honour,  and  they  that  despise  me  shall 
be  lightly  esteemed.  t«i)  Behold,  the 
days  come,  that  I  will  cut  off  thine  arm, 
and  the  arm  of  thy  &ther*s  house,  that 
there  shall  not  be  an  old  man  in  thine 
house.  <^>  And  thou  shalt  see  ^an  enemy 
in  my  habitation,  iadHllthe  wealth  which 
Qod  shall  give  Israel :  and  there  shall 
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not  be  an  old  man  in  thine  house  for 
ever.  (®)  And  the  man  of  thine,  whom 
I  shall  not  cut  off  from  mine  altar,  shall 
be  to  consume  thine  eyes,  and  to  grieve 
thine  heart:  and  all  the  increase  of 
thine  house  shall  die  'in  the  flower  of 
their  age.  <^^  And  this  shall  be  a  sign 
unto  thee,  that  shall  come  upon  thy  two 
sons,  on  fiophni  and  Phinehas ;  in  one 
day  they  shall  die  both  of  them.  (^>And 
I  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that 
shall  do  according  to  that  which  is  in 
mine  heart  and  in  my  mind  :  and  I  will 
build  him  a  sure  house;  and  he  shall 


land.  These  considerations  mduced  him  to  maintain 
these  bad  and  coyetons  men  as  his  acknowledged 
repTesentatiYes  in  the  national  sanctuary  of  ShiE>h. 
£n  then  allowed  things,  which  gradnallj  grew  worse 
and  worse,  to  drift,  and  merely  interfered  with  a  weak 
lebnke ;  bat  the  day  of  reckomng  was  at  hand. 

(^)  •  .  •  but  now  the  Iiord  saith,  Be  it 
£Eir  f^m  me. — ^Bnt  the  ftdfilment  of  the  elorions 
and  gracious  promise  which  involved  the  waudng  of 
the  nvonred  house  for  ever  in  the  light  of  the  Lora  in 
the  blessed  courts  of  the  sanctuary  with  no  worldly  cares 
— were  they  not  amply  provided  for  without  sowing  and 
reaping? — ^were  they  not  invested  with  high  honours 
and  unirersal  consideration? — ^was  necessimly  depen- 
dent upon  those  that  walked,  the  favoured  house  carry- 
ing out  their  share  of  the  covenant.  To  be  honoured 
of  God,  they  for  their  part  must  be  His  faithful  ser- 
vants. Now  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  priestly  house 
had  wrought  the  gravest  dishonour  ana  brought  the 
deepest  shame  on  the  worship  and  sanctuary  of  the 
*'X^ff  in  Jeshurun."  ' 

(»>  I  will  out  off  thine  arm.— "The  arm"  sig. 
nifies  power  and  strength :  **  Thy  power  and  strength, 
and  that  of  thy  house  is  doomed.  (See  for  the  fi^re 
Job  zxii.  9;  Fs.  xxxvii.  17.) 

And  there  shall  not  be  an  old  manin  thine 
hotlfie. — ^No  one  more  in  thy  house,  O  High  Priest,  who 
hast  so  signally  failed  in  thy  solemn  duty,  shall  attain 
to  old  age ;  sicxness  or  the  sword  shall  ever  early  con- 
sume ils  members.  This  strange  denunciation  of  the 
^  man  of  God  "  is  emphasised  by  being  repeated  in  the 
next  (32)  verse,  and  in  different  words  again  in  verse  33. 

m  And  thou  shaLt  see  an  enemy.— Some— e.^^., 
the  Vulgate — understand  by  enemy  a  "  rivid  '* :  thou 
shalt  see  thy  rival  in  the  Temple.  The  words,  however, 
point  to  something  which  Eli  would  live  to  see  with  grief 
and  horror.  The  reference  is  no  doubt  to  the  capture 
of  the  Ark  by  the  Philistines  in  the  battle  where  his 
sons  were  slain.  The  earthly  habitation  of  the  Eternal 
was  there  robbed  of  its  glory  and  pride,  for  the  ark  of  the 
eovenant  was  the  heart  of  the  sanctuwy. 

In  all  the  wealth  which  God  shall  give  Israel. 
— *'  The  affiction  of  Grod's  house  from  the  loss  of  the  ark 
ramained ;  while  under  the  lead  of  Samuel  there  came 
blessing  to  the  people." — Erdmtann, 

There  is  another  explanation  which  refers  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  this  part  of  the  prophecy  to  the  period  of 
Solomon's  reign,  when  Abiathar,  of  the  house  of  Eli, 
was  deposed  mm  the  High  Priestly  dignity  to  make 
room  for  Zadok,  but  the  reference  to  the  capture  of  the 
ark  18  by  far  more  probable. 


(38)  q*o  oonsnme  thine  eyes  and  to  grieve 
thine  heart. — The  Speaker' a  UommenUury  well  refers 
to  verse  36  for  an  explanation  of  these  difficult  words. 
"  Those  who  are  not  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
shall  be  worse  off  than  those  who  are,  for  they  shall 
have  to  beg  their  bread.*' 

And  all  the  increase  of  thine  house  shall  die. 
— In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  the  Babbis  have  re- 
lated  that  there  was  once  a  family  in  Jerusalem  the 
members  of  which  died  off  regularly  at  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Babbi  Jochanan  ben  Zaochai  shrewdly  guessed 
that  they  were  descendants  of  Eli,  regarding  whom  it  is 
said  (1  Sam.  ii.  33),  "And  all  the  increase  of  thine 
house  shall  die  in  the  flower  of  their  age ; "  and  he  ac- 
cordinglv  advised  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  Law,  as  tiie  certain  and  only  means  of 
neutralising  the  curse.  They  acted  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Babbi ;  their  lives  were  m  consequence  prolonj^ed ; 
and  they  thenceforth  went  bv  the  name  of  their  spiritual 
father. — Bosh  Haahanah,  fol.  18,  col.  1. 

<3^  In  one  day  they  shall  die  both  of  them. 
— See  for  a  literal  fulmment  the  recital  in  chap.  iv. 
11.  This  foreshadowing  of  terrible  calamity  whicli 
was  to  befal  Israel  was  &  be  a  sign  to  Eli  that  all  the 
awful  predictions  concerning  the  fate  of  his  doomed 
house  would  be  carried  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

(35)  A  fiBtithfta  priest.— Who  here  is  alluded  to  by 
this  "  faithful  priest,"  of  whom  such  a  noble  life  was  pre- 
dicted, and  to  whom  such  a  glorious  promise  as  that "  he 
should  walk  before  mine  anointed  for  ever,"  was  made  P 
Many  of  the  conditions  are  fairly  fulfilled  by  Samuel, 
to  whom  naturally  our  thoughts  at  once  turn.  He 
occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  long  Jewish  story,  and 
immediately  suooeded  Eli  in  most  of  his  important 
functions  as  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  religious  and 
political  life  in  Israel.  He  was  also  eminently  and  con- 
sistently faithful  to  his  master  and  €rod  during  his  whole 
life,  funnel,  though  a  Levite,  was  not  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron;  yet  he  seems,  even  in  Eli's  days,  to  have 
ministered  as  a  nriest  before  the  Lord,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  connection  with  the  sanctuary  being 
exceptional.  .^/iSer  Eli's  death,  when  the  regular  exercise 
of  the  Levitical  ritual  and  priesthood  was  suspended  by 
the  separation  of  the  ark  from  the  tabernacle,  Samuel  evi- 
dently occupied  a  priestly  position,  and  we  find  him  for 
a  long  period  standing  as  mediator  between  Jehovah 
and  His  people,  in  sacrifice,  prayer,  and  intercession,  in 
the  performance  of  which  hign  offices  his  duty,  after 
the  solemn  anointing  of  Sam  as  king,  was  to  walk 
before  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (Saul),  while  (to  use 
the  words  of  Yon  Gerhich,  quoted  by  Erdmami),  the 
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before  the  Lord, 


walk  before  mine  anointed  for  ever. 
W  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every 
one  that  is  lefb  in  thine  house  shall  come 
and  crouch  to  him  for  a  piece  of  silver 
and  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  shall  say, 
^Put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  ^ one  of  the 


1  Heb.,/<»<ii. 


s    Or, 
abt}ttt  the  priett^ 
hood. 


priests'  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of 
bread. 

CHAPTER  HL— a)And  the  child 
Samuel  ministered  unto  the  Lord  before 
Eli.    And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 


Aarouic  priesthood  fell  for  a  long  time  iuto  such  dis- 
repute that  it  had  to  beg  for  houour  aud  support  from 
him  (verse  36),  and  became  dependent  on  the  new  order 
of  things  instituted  by  Samuel.  (See  Excursus  0  at 
the  end  of  this  Book.) 

The  prediction  "I  will  build  him  a  sure  house"  is 
satisfied  in  the  strong  house  and  numerous  posterity 
given  to  Samuel  by  God.  His  mmdson  Heman  was 
"  the  king's  seer  in  the  words  of  God/'  and  was  placed 
by  King  David  over  the  choir  in  the  house  ot  God. 
This  eminent  personage,  Heman,  had  fourteen  sons  and 
three  daughters  (1  Ghron.  vi.  33 ;  xxv.  4,  5). 

Samuel  also  fulfilled  the  prophecy  "He  shall  walk 
before  mine  anointed  for  ever  in  his  close  aud  in. 
timate  relation  with  King  Saul,  who  we  find«  even 
after  the  faithful  prophet's  death  —  although  the 
later  acts  of  Saul  had  alienated  the  prophet  from 
his  sovereign — summoning  the  spirit  of  Samuel  as 
the  only  one  who  was  able  to  counsel  and  strengthen 
him  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  15). 

Of  the  other  interpretations,  that  of  BasIu  and 
Abarbanel,  and  many  of  the  modems,  which  supposes 
the  reference  to  be  Zadok,  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  superseded  Abiathar,  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar  (the  ancestor  of  Eli),  alone  fairly 
satisfies  most  of  the  different  predictions,  but  we  are 
met  with  this  insurmountable  mficnlty  at  the  outset — 
Can  we  assume  that  the  comparatively  unknown 
Zadok,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  was  pointed  out 
by  the  magnificent  promises  contained  in  the  words  of 
the  "man  of  God"  to  Eli P  The  words  of  the  " man 
of  Grod"  surely  indicate  a  far  greater  one  than  any 
high  priest  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  golden 
days  of  this  magnificent  kin^,  the  high  priest,  over- 
shadowed by  the  splendour  and  ^wer  <n  the  sovereign, 
was  a  very  subordinate  figure  mdeed  in  Israel;  but 
the  subject  of  tiiis  prophecy  was  one  evidently  des- 
tined to  hold  no  secondary  and  inferior  position. 

Some  commentators,  with  a  singpdar  confusion  of 
ideas,  see  a  reference  to  Christ  in  the  "  futhfnl  priest," 
foi^etting  that  this  "  faithful  priest "  who  was  to  arise 
in  Eli's  place  was  to  walk  before  the  Lord's  Christ,  or 
Anointea  One. 

On  the  whole,  the  reference  to  Samnel  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  seems  in  all  points — ^without  in  any 
way  unfairly  pressing  the  historical  references — to 
fulfil  that  portion  of  the  prediction  of  the  "man 
of  Grod "  to  Eli  respecting  tne  one  chosen  to  replace 
him  in  his  position  of  judge  and  guide  of  Israel. 

m. 

(1— SI)  The  Lord  appears  to  the  Boy  Samuel. 

0)  The  child  Samuel  ministered  unto  the 
Iiord. — ^The  writer  of  this  history,  althou^  well  aware 
of  the  great  revolution  accomplished  in  Israel  by  the 
prophet  whose  life  and  work  the  Holy  Spirit  bade 
him  record,  gives  us  but  the  simplest  and  shortest  pos. 
sible  account  of  the  child-days  of  him  who  was  only 
second  to  Moses  in  his  iuflnence  on  the  eventful  story 
of  the  chosen  people.    But  short  and  devoid  of  detail 
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though  the  record  be,  it  is  enough  to  show  us  that  the 
atmosphere  in  which  the  child  lived  was  a  pure  and 
holy  one;  the  boy  was  evidently  kept  wart  from 
Hophni,  Fhinehas,  and  their  impious  self-seeking  party. 
The  high  priestly  guardian  was  evidently  f  uDy  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  his  charge,  and  ho 
watched  over  his  pupil  with  a  tender  watchful  care. 
Perhaps  his  sad  experiences  with  his  evil  headstrong 
sons  had  taught  the  old  man  wisdom ;  certainly  the 
training  he  gave  to  Samuel  was  one  that  educated 
the  boy  well  for  his  after-life  of  stirring  public  work 
The  notices  of  the  childhood  and  boyhood  are  in- 
deed brief.  The  first  contrasts  sharply  the  lawless 
profligacy  of  the  priestiy  houses  with  the  pure  holy 
childhood  passed  in  the  sanctuary  courts,  probably 
always  in  the  company  of  the  old  man.  Hophm 
and  Phinehas,  the  ^rown  men,  prostituted  the  holy 
work  to  their  own  vile  worldly  ends :  tiie  ekild  minis- 
tered  before  the  Lord  in  his  little  white  robe;  and 
while  in  the  home  life  of  his  own  mother  and  father  in 
Ramah,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  growing  up  with 
the  sorrows  and  joys  of  other  Hebrew  chi]£en,  "  the 
child  Samuel  grew  before  the  Lord"  amid  tlie  stiUneas 
and  silence  and  the  awful  mystery  of  the  Divine 
protection,  which  seems  ever,  even  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  history  of  Israel,  to  have  surrounded  the  home 
of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
amidst  this  silent,  sacred  mystery,  apart  from  the  dis- 
orders of  his  priestly  sons,  that  EH  tauffht  the  boy 
the  story  of  his  ancestors,  with  only  the  <£urk  curtains 
of  the  sanctuary  han^ng  between  master  and  pupil 
and  the  mystic  golden  uirone  of  Gh)d,  mi  which  £Qs  glory 
was  sometimes  pleased  to  rest. 

The  writer  wrote  his  ffloomy  recital  of  the  wild  un- 
bridled  life  of  the  wicked  priests,  wrote  down  the  weak, 
sorrowful  remonstrances  oi  the  father  and  high  priest, 
foreshadowing,  however,  their  certain  doom;  and  then, 
again,  with  their  life  of  shame  sharply  contrasts  the 
pure  child-life  of  the  little  pupil  of  the  old  sorrow- 
stricken  high  priest — the  boy  whom  all  men  loved. 
"  And  the  wj  Samuel  grew  on,  and  was  in  favoiir  both 
with  the  Lord,  and  also  with  men." 

Once  more  Eli,  now  weak  with  age,  is  warned  of 
the  sure  consequences  which  would  follow  the  evil 
licence  and  the  irreligion  of  his  priestly  sons ;  and  again 
the  boy  Samuel  and  his  life,  guided  by  Eli,  his 
guardiim  and  teacher,  is  contrast^  with  the  wild,  un- 
checked lawlessness  of  the  priestly  sons  of  Eli  perpe- 
tually dishonouring  religion  and  the  sanetnary — a  law- 
lessness which  had  just  been  denounced  by  the  nameless 
prophet  (chap.  ii.  27—36). 

Josephus  tells  us  that  Samuel,  when  the  Lord  first 
called  him,  was  twelveyears  old  This  was  the  age  of 
the  child  Jesus  when  He  disputed  with  the  doctorB  in 
the  Temple. 

Was  precious  in  those  days.— Precioiu,  that 
is,  rare,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  "  is  the  will  of  the 
Lord  announced  by  a  prophet,  seer,  or  man  of  God 
Between  the  days  of  Deborah  and  the  nameless  man 
of  God  who  came  with  the  awful  message  to  Eli,  no 
inspired  voice  seems  to  have  spoken  to  the  dioeen  people. 
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predoas  in  those  days ;  there  wa^noGfen 
vision.  (>>And  it  came  to  pass  at  that 
time,  when  Eli  was  laid  down  in  his 
place,  and  his  eyes  began  to  wax  dim, 
thai  he  could  not  see ;  ^^  and  ere  the 
lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of 
t^e  Lord,  where  the  ark  of  Gk)d  was^ 
and  Samnel  was  laid*  do¥m  io  sleep; 
<^^  that  the  Lord  called  Samnel :  and 
he  answered.  Here  am  L  ^^  And  he  ran 
unto  Eli,  and  said.  Here  am  I;  for  thon 
caUedst  me.  And  he  said,  I  called  not ; 
lie  down  again.  And  he  went  and  lay 
down.  (^)And  the  Lord  called  yet 
again,  SamueL  And  Samuel  arose  and 
w^it  to  Eli,  and  said.  Here  am  I ;  for 
thou  didst  caU  me.    And  he  answered,  I 
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called  not,  my  son;  Ue  down  again. 
<7)  ^Now  Samuel  did  not  yet  know  the 
Lord,  neither  was  the  word  of  the  Lord 
yet  revealed  unto  him.  <^>  And  the  Lord 
called  Samuel  again  the  third  time.  And 
he  arose  and  went  to  Eli,  and  said.  Here 
am  I ;  for  thou  didst  call  me.  And  Eli 
perceived  that  the  Lord  had  called  the 
child.  <^>  Therefore  Eli  said  unto  SH'muel, 
Gk>,  lie  down :  and  it  shall  be,  if  he  call 
thee,  that  thou  shalt  say.  Speak,  Lord  ; 
for  thy  servant  heareth.  So  Samuel 
went  and  lay  down  in  his  place.  (^^)And 
the  Lord  came,  and  stood,  and  called  as 
at  other  times,  Samuel,  Samuel.  Then 
Samuel  answered.  Speak ;  for  thy  servant 
heareth. 


The  "  open  ylaoa  *'  xef  ers  to  such  manif  estations  of 
the  DiTimty  as  were  Yoachsafed  to  Abraham,  Moses, 
Joshua,  and  Manoah,  and  in  this  chapter  to  Samnel. 
There  may  possibly  be  some  reference  to  the  appearance 
of  Divine  glory  which  was  connected  with  the  Urim 
and  Thnmmim  which  were  worn  by  the  high  priest. 
This  significant  silence  on  the  part  of  the  invisible 
King  the  writer  dweUs  on  as  a  result  of  the  deep 
corruption  into  which  the  priests  and,  thron|i^h  their 
oTil  example,  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation,  had 
fallen. 

C3»  4)  Ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out.— There 
is  a  Tabnud  comment  here  of  singular  interest  and 
beauty :  **  On  the  dav  that  BAbbi  AUva  died,  Babbi 
(eomj^er  of  the  AGshnah)  was  bom ;  on  the  day  when 
Rabbi  died,  Bay  Yehudah  was  bom ;  on  the  day  when 
Bay  Tehudah  died,  Bava  was  bom;  on  the  day  when 
Bava  died.  Bay  Ashi  (one  of  the  editors  of  Oiemara) 
was  born.  It  teaches  thee,  that  no  righteous  man  de- 
parts this  life  before  another  equally  nffhteous  is  bom ; 
aa  it  is  said  (Ecdes.  i.  5) :  *  The  sun  nser .  and  the  sun 
goes  down.'  The  sun  of  Eli  had  not  set  before  that  of 
Samnel  rose;  as  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  iiL  3) :  'Srethelamp 
Off  God  was  out  •  . .  and  Samuel  laid  down.'  "—Tnun 
KidduBhin,  f  oL  72,  col.  2. 

''It  was  night  in  the  sanctuary.  The  high  priest  slept 
in  aae  of  the  adjacent  chambers,  and  uie  attendant 
ministeiB  in  another.  In  the  centre,  on  the  left  of  the 
entiaoce,  stood  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  now 
mantioned  for  the  last  time ;  superseded  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon  by  the  ten  separate  candlesticks,  but  re- 
vijed  after  the  Captivity  by  the  copy  of  the  one  candle- 
stick with  seven  branches,  as  it  is  still  seen  on  the 
Ardi  of  Titus.  It  was  the  only  li^ht  of  the  Tabernacle 
during  the  night,  was  solemnfy  hghted  every  evening, 
aa  in  the  deyotions  of  the  iSastem  world,  botn  Mussm. 
man  and  Christian,  and  extinguished  just  before 
morning,  when  the  doors  were  opened. 

"  In  the  deep  silence  of  that  early  morning,  before 
the  sun  had  risen,  when  the  sacred  liffht  was  s&Il  burn- 
ing, came  through  the  mouth  of  the  innocent  child  the 
doom  of  the  house  of  Ithamar."— Stanley,  Leeiuree  on 
the  Jewish  Church,  Fart  L 

The  Lord  oaUed  SamueL— It  seems  probable 
that  the  yoioe  came  from  out  of  the  "  yisible  glory,"  the 
Shekinah,  which  on  that  solemn  night  of  the  calling  of 
the  ehild-prophet,  no  doubt  rested  on  its  chosen  earthly 
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throne — the  mercy-seat  of  God — ^which  formed  the  top 
of  the  Ark,  and  which  was  overshadowed  by  the  out- 
spread  wings  of  the  golden  Cherubim. 

(8)  And  Eli  perceived  that  the  Lord  had 
called  the  child.— The  whole  stoiy  of  the  eventf  nl 
night  is  told  so  naturally,  the  supernatural  wonderfully 
interwoyen  with  the  common  life  of  the  sanctuary,  that 
we  forget,  as  we  read,  the  strangeness  of  the  events  re- 
corded.  The  deeping  child  is  awakened  by  a  voice 
uttering  hb  name.  He  naturally  supposes  it  is  his 
half -blind  old  master  summoning  him.  The  same 
thing  occurs  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Then  it 
flashed  upon  Eli  the  boy  had  had  no  dream.  We  can 
well  fancythe  old  man,  when  Samuel  again  came  in, 
asking,  ^  Where  did  the  voice  you  thought  was  mine 
come  from  P"  and  the  boy  woiud  rejplvy  ''From  your 
chamber,  master."  And  the  old  high  priest  would 
remember  that  in  the  same  direction,  only  at  the  ex- 
tremihr  of  the  sanctuary,  behind  the  veil,  was  the  Ark 
and  t£e  seat  of  Qod.  Was,  then,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shinmg  there?  and  did  the  voice  as  in  old 
days  proceed  from  that  sacred  golden  throne?  So 
he  bade  his  pupil  go  to  his  chunber  again,  and  if 
the  yoice  evoke  to  him  again,  to  answer,  not  131,  but 
the  inrisible  Eling — "Spi^k,  Lord;  for  thy  servant 
heareth." 

{9, 10)  And  the  Lord  came,  and  stood.— Then 
before  the  boy,  as  he  lay  and  waited  for  the  voice,  eems 
something,  saad  it  stood  before  him.  The  question  natu- 
rally occurs  to  us,  Whai  came  and  stood  before  the  boVs 
couch  ?  As  a  rule,  we  find  that  generally,  when  tne 
Lord  was  pleased  to  take  some  form,  the  form  is 
specified.  Now,  as  in  Abraham's  case  at  Mamre^  it  was 
a  traveller;  now,  as  in  Joshua's,  an  armed  warrior; 
very  frequently,  as  to  Manoah,  the  form  was  that  of  an 
angel;  here  nothing  is  specially  described.  Was  it 
not  that  simply  "  uie  glory "  on  which  Moses  gazed 
when  he  met  the  Holy  One  on  Sinai— "  the  glory  *' 
which  seemed  to  rest  at  times  in  the  Hghtless  Holy  of 
Holies  on  the  golden  mercy-seat  of  me  Aric  of  the 
Coyenant  ?  Was  it  not  this  "  visible  glory"— Shekinah, 
as  the  Hebrews  termed  it — ^which  filled  tne  chamber  of 
the  child,  and  from  out  of  this  came  the  voice  of  the 
Eternal,  and  spoke  to  Samuel?  '*  See  how  God  loves 
holiness  in  children.  The  child  Samuel  was  preferred 
by  Him  to  EH,  the  aged,  high  priest  and  judgei" — 
Theodoret^  quoted  by  Bishop  Wordsworth. 
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awfumnced  to  SamueL 


<^>  And  the  Lord  said  to  Samnel, 
Behold,  I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel,  at 
which  both  the  ears  of  •evenr  one  tiiat 
heareth  it  shall  tingle.  (^>  Id  that  day 
I  will  perform  against  Eli  all  things 
which  I  have  spoken  concerning  lus 
honse :  ^when  I  begin,  I  will  also  make 
an  end.  (^> « *For  I  have  told  him  that 
I  will  judge  his  house  for  ever  for  the 
iniquity  which  he  knoweth ;  because  his 
sons  made  themselYes  ^vile,  and  he 
*  restrained  them  not.  (i*)And  therefore 
I  have  sworn  unto  the  house  of  Eli,  that 
the  iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be 
purged  with  sacrifice  nor  offering  for 
ever. 


alKiii8sSl.UL 


I  Reb..  begbtttina 


i  Or,  And  rwmteU 


b  eh.  S.  JB.  M,  81, 
Ac. 


3  Or.oeettrMcL 


4  Uvh.,/romudnot 
Mpoutkem, 


5  Heh.,  90  odd. 


6  Or.ioord. 


7    Heb.,    oil   the 
thinoM,  or,  words. 


^)  And  Samuel  lay  until  the  morning, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  And  Samuel  feared  to  shew  Eli 
the  vision.  (^^)  Then  Eli  called  Samuel, 
and  said,  Samuel,  my  son.  And  he  an- 
swered, Here  am  L  <^')And  he  said. 
What  is  the  thing  that  the  Lord  hath 
said  unto  thee  9  I  pray  thee  hide  U  not 
from  me :  Gk>d  do  so  to  thee,  and  ^more 
also,  if  thou  hide  any  ^thing  from  me  of 
all  the  things  that  he  said  unto  thee. 
0»)  And  Samuel  told  him  ^every  whit,  and 
hid  nothing  from  him.  And  he  said.  It 
is  the  Lord  :  let  him  do  what  seemeth 
him  good. 

WAnd  Samuel  grew,  and  the  Lord 


(U)  The  ears  of  every  one  that  heareih  it 
shall  tingle. —  The  calamity  which  is  here  referred 
to  was  the  capture  of  the  Ark  of  the  CoTenant.  Neither 
the  death  of  the  warrior  priests,  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
nor  the  crashing  defeat  of  the  Hebrew  army,  would 
have  so  powerfullv  affected  the  people;  but  that  the 
sacred  symbol  of  the  presence  and  protection  of  the  in- 
visible King  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  uncircumcised  Philistines,  the  hereditary  foes  of 
the  chosen  race,  was  a  calamity  unparallelea  in  their 
jumals. 

It  seemed  to  say  that  Grod  had  indeed  forsaken  them. 

The  expression  is  a  very  singular  one,  and  re-occurs 
in  2  Kings  xad.  12,  and  Jer.  zix.  8,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

(13)  Beoause  his  sons  made  themaelveB  vile. 
— ^The  enormity  of  the  sin  of  Eli  and  his  house,  which 
was  to  be  so  fearfully  punished,  must  be  measured  by  the 
extent  of  the  miscm^  it  worked ;  well-nigh  all  Ijsrael 
were  inyolved  in  it.  The  fatal  example  the  priests  had 
set  at  Shiloh  filtrated  through  the  entire  people ;  tlie 
result  was,  that  unbelief  in  the  Eternal  was  becoming 
general  throughout  the  land.  The  old  pure  religion  was 
rapidly  dying  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  men,  and  the 
profligacy  luod  coyetousness  of  Shiloh  would  soon  haye 
been  copied  only  too  faithfully  in  all  the  homes 
of  Israel  This  fearful  state  of  things  was  known 
to  the  high  priest  and  judge,  and  still  the  weak  and 
indulgent  father  refrained  from  remoying  his  sons 
from  their  high  office. 

(1^)  Shall  not  be  purged  with  saorifloe.— No 
earthly  sacrifice,  bloody  or  unbloody,  should  ever  purge 
on  earth  the  sin  of  the  doomed  high  priestly  house.  A 
great  theol<^cal  truth  is  contained  in  these  few  words. 
In  tiie  sacrificial  theory  of  the  Mosaic  Law  we  see  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice  after  a  certain 
point  in  sin  and  evil  example  had  been  reached :  a  scar 
was  printed  on  the  life  wmch  no  blood  of  bullock  or  of 
eoat  could  wash  away;  but  the  quiet,  though  sorrow- 
ful, resignation  with  which  the  old  man  receiyed 
the  intimation  of  the  certain  earthly  doom  seems 
to  indicate  that  Eli,  sure  of  the  love  of  the  All-Pitiful, 
looked  on  to  some  other  means  of  deliyerance,  devised 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal  Friend  of  Israel,  by 
which  his  deathless  soul,  after  the  earthly  penalty, 
would  be  reconciled  to  the  invisible  King.  Did  not 
men  like  Eli  look  on  in  sure  and  certain  trust  to 
the  one  hope  f  Did  not  these  holy,  thoueh  often  erring, 
patriarchs  and  priests  see  in  those  far-back  days,  "  as 


in  a  glass  darkly,*'  the  blood  of  another  Victim,  which 
should  cleanse  tiie  repentant  and  sorrowing  sinner 
from  all  sin  P 

(15)  And  opened  'the  doors.— This  is  another 
notice  which  indicates  that  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh 
was  enclosed  in  a  house  or  temple.  We  have  no  re- 
cord of  the  building  of  ike  first  house  of  the  Lord,  but 
from  the  references  contained  in  the  record  of  Samuel's 
childhood  it  is  clear  that  the  sacred  Tabernacle  had 
been  for  some  time  enclosed  by,  and  perhaps  covered 
in  with,  permanent  buildings. 

Feared. — '*  Here  was  Samuel's  first  e^erienoe  of 
the  Drophet's  cross:  the  haying  unwelcome  truth  to 
diyujge  to  those  he  loved,  honoured,  and  feared.  Je- 
remiah felt  this  cross  to  be  an  exceedingly  heayy  one  *' 
(Jer.  xv.  10,  xvii.  15—18,  xx.  7— 18).— SjpcoJfeer'^  Coiw- 
mentary, 

(18)  It  is  the  Lord.— Such  a  renly,  and  sneh  a  re- 
ception  of  the  news  of  the  terrible  doom  twice  oonxmu. 
nicated  to  him  hj  a  direct  message  from  the  Eternal, 
indicates  that  Eli,  in  spite  of  his  weakness  and  foolish 
partiality  for  his  sons,  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
Lord  in  his  heart.  He  saw  how  deeply  he  had  failed 
in  his  high  office,  how  he  had  allowed  worldly  oonsoder- 
ations  to  influence  his  conduct,  how  he  had  been  tried 
and  found  wantuig ;  and  now,  without  a  murmur,  he  sab- 
mits  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  his  Gbd,  he  leayes 
himself  in  God's  hands,  and  never  tries  to  justify 
himself  and  his  past  conduct  Now  it  was  probably 
too  late  to  attempt  any  reformation  in  the  priestly  life. 
The  influence  ana  power  of  Hophni  and  Phmehas  were 
too  strong  for  his  enfeebled  will  to  ^t  aside.  Eli  was 
probably  in  his  last  days  little  more  than  a  puppet  in 
their  hands.  He  had  sown  the  wind,  and  now  most 
reap  the  whirlwind. 

0^)  And  Samuel  grew,  and  the  Lord  was 
with  him.— Again  in  a  brief  sentence  ihe  life  of 
Samuel  was  contrasted  with  another:  this  time  with 
that  of  his  predecessor  in  the  judgeship.  As  the 
boy  grew  up  to  manhood,  we  hear  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  as,  no  doubt,  in  earlier  days  witii  Eli, 
so  now  with  Samuel,  the  Lord  was  with  His  ser. 
yant,  giving  him  stren^h  and  wisdom,  guiding  him 
and  guarding  him;  ana,  on  the  other,  different  from 
Eli,  we  hear  how  the  young  pi^phet  let  none  of 
the  Diyine  words  fall  to  the  ground.  In  those  daric 
days  of  sin  and  shame  at  Shiloh,  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
of  temptation,  the  bo^  stood  Arm ;  his  earljr  life  was  a 
perpetual  protest  agamst  coyetousness  and  miqnitj. 
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was  with  him,  and  did  let  none  of  his 
words  &31  to  the  ground.  (^>And  all 
Israel  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba  knew 
that  Samuel  was  ^established  to  be  s, 
prophet  of  the  Lobd.  <^>  And  the  Lobd 
appeared  a^ain  in  Shiloh :  for  the  Lord 
reyealed  himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord. 

CHAPTEE  IV.— <i)  And  the  word  of 
Samuel  ^'came  to  all  Israel. 


lOr./oilA/W. 


3  Or.  eoNM  to  pa$§. 


S  Heb.,  «0«. 


4  Heb..  the  btOUe 
wa$»pnad. 


ft  Heb^  tk€  wrra^. 


Now  Israel  went  out  against  the  Phi- 
listines to  battle,  and  pitched  beside 
Eben-ezer :  and  the  Philistines  pitched 
in  Aphek.  (^)  And  the  Philistines  put 
themselves  in  array  against  Israel :  and 
when  ^they  joined  battle,  Israel  was 
smitten  beK)re  the  Philistines :  and  they 
slew  of  ^  the  army  in  the  field  about  four 
thousand  men. 

<^>  And  when  the  people  were  come 
into  the  camp,  the  elders  of  Israel  said. 


(20)  A  prophet  of  the  Lord.— Then  from  the 
nortliem  to  the  soathem  cities  of  the  land  the  fame 
of  the  boy-friend  of  the  Eternal  was  established.  The 
minds  of  all  the  people  were  thns  gradually  prepared 
when  the  right  moment  came  to  ackaowledge  oamuel  as 
A  God-sent  chieftain.  On  this  rapid  and  nniyersal 
acknowledgment  of  the  yonng  prophet  it  has  been 
observed,  "  that  the  people,  in  spite  of  their  disruption, 
yet  formed  religiously  an  unit. 

(1-22)  Last  Days  of  Eli.  Defeat  of  Israel  at  Aphek. 
The  Ark  leaTes  the  Shiloh  Sanctuary.  The  Battle 
in  whieh  the  Ark  is  taken.  Hophni  and  Phinehas  are 
Slain.    The  Death  of  Eli. 

a)  And  the  word  of  SamueL— To  which  portion 
of  the  narrative  does  this  statement  belong?  Is  it 
part  of  that  account  of  the  Lord's  deahngs  with 
Samuel  which  closed  the  preceding  chapter  P  JDoes  it 
dose  that  brief  narrative  which  tells  of  the  Divine  voice 
which  called  to,  and  the  vision  seen  by,  the  yonng 
ehosen  servant  of  the  Highest,  with  a  note  simply 
Telttting  how  the  word  of  the  boy-prophet  was  re- 
«eiTed  through  the  varied  tribes  of  the  people?  Or 
does  it  tell  us  that  at  Samuel's  word — ^that  is,  acting 
under  his  advice — ^Israel  commenced  this  new  disastrous 
war  with  the  Philistines  P  By  adopting  i^Q  first  sup- 
position, which  understands  the  words  as  a  general 
statement  respecting  Samuel's  influence  in  Israel,  the 
^raTe  difficulty  of  supposing  that  Samuel  was  mistaken 
in  his  first  advice  to  the  people  is,  of  course,  removed ; 
1)nt  then  we  have  to  explam  tne  separation  of  this  clause 
from  the  preceding  section  in  chapter  iii.,  to  which  it 
wonid  appear  so  naturally  to  belong;  we  have  also  to 
account  for  the  exoee^ng  abruptness  with  which  the 
jumouncement  of  the  war  with  the  Philistines  follows 
the  clause  respecting  the  "  word  of  SamueL"  The 
i^peaJeer*8  Commentary  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
hj  suggesting  as  "  the  cause  of  the  abruptness "  that 
tne  account  of  the  battle  probably  is  extracted  from 
flome  other  book  in  which  it  came  in  naturally  and  con- 
secutively, and  that  it  was  here  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  exhibiting  the  fulfilment  of  Samuel's  prophecy  con- 
cerning Eli's  family.  Evidentiy,  however,  the  B!ebrew 
revisers  of  Samuel  did  not  so  understand  the  clause. 
TThey  have  placed  the  notice  of  SamueVa  words  coming 
4o  ail  Israel  as  introducing  the  narrative  of  the  battle. 

The  compiler  of  the  book,  in  his  relation  of  the  young 
prophet's  error,  touches  upon  an  important  feature  (S 
nia  great  life.  Anarchy  and  confusion  had  long  pre- 
Tsiled  throughout  tbs  tribes,  and  none  of  the  nero 
Judges  who  nad  as  yet  been  raised  to  power  had  sue 
oeeded  in  restoring  the  stem,  rigid  form  of  theocracy 


which  had  made  the  Israel  of  Moses  and  Joshua  so 
great  and  powerful.  The  hu^h  qualities  which  in  his 
prime  had,  no  doubt,  raised  Eli  to  the  first  place  in  the 
nation,  in  his  old  see  were  almost  totally  obscured  by  a 
weak  affection  for  his  unworthy  sons.  A  terrible  picture 
of  the  corruption  of  the  priestiiood  is  presentea  to  us 
during  the  last  period  of  Eli's  reign.  We  can  well 
imagine  what  the  ordinary  life  of  many  among  the  people, 
with  such  an  example  from  their  religious  ^des  and 
temporal  governors,  must  have  been.  Individual  in- 
stances of  piety  and  loyalty  to  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  house  of  Elkanah,  even  though 
such  instances  were  not  unf  requent  of  themselves,  would 
have  been  totally  insufficient  to  preserve  the  nation 
from  the  decay  which  always  follows  impiety  and  cor. 
ruption.  In  this  period  of  moral  degraclation  the 
Philistines,  part  of  tne  original  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
a  warlike  and  enterprising  race,  taking  advantage  of 
the  internal  jealousies  and  the  weaknesses  of  Israel, 
made  themselves  supreme  in  many  portions  of  the  land, 
treating  the  former  conquerors  often  with  harshness, 
and  even  with  contempt. 

Samuel  ^w  up  to  manhood  in  the  midst  of  this 
state  of  things.  He  vras  conscious  that  the  invisible 
King,  forgotten  by  so  many  of  the  nation,  had  chosen 
him  to  be  the  restorer  of  the  chosen  people.    The  boy. 

Srophet,  as  he  passed  out  of  childhood  into  manhood, 
oes  not  appear  at  first  to  have  recognised  the  depth  of 
moral  degradation  into  which  Israel  had  sunk,  or  to 
liave  seen  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
free  the  people  from  the  yoke  of  their  Philistine  foes 
until  something  like  a  pure  national  religion  was  re- 
stored. Samud  and  the  nobler  spirits  in  Israel,  who 
thirsted  to  restore  their  nation  to  freedom  and  to  purity, 
needed  a  sharp  and  bitter  experience  before  they  could 
successfully  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the  people ;  so 
the  first  call  to  arms  resulted  in  utter  disaster,  and  the 
defeat  at  Aphek — ^the  result,  we  believe,  of  the  summons 
of  Samuel — ^was  the  prelude  to  the  crushing  blow  to  the 
pride  of  Israel  which  soon  after  denrived  m&m  of  their 
leaders,  their  choicest  warriors,  ana,  above  all,  of  their 
loved  and  cherished  ''Ark  of  the  Covenant,"  the 
earthly  throne  of  their  unseen  King,  the  symbol  of  His 
ever-presence  in  their  midst. 

And  pitched  beside  Eben-ezer.—"  The  stones 
of  help."  The  name  was  not  given  to  the  place  imtil 
later,  when  Samuel  set  up  a  stone  to  commemorate  a 
victory  he  gained,  some  twenty  years  after,  over  the 
Philistines. 

In  Aphek.— With  the  article,  "  the  fortress."  Per- 
haps the  same  place  as  the  old  Oanaanitish  royal  city 
Aphek. 

(3)  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  smitten  us  P— 
The  people  and  the  elders  who,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
had  undertaken  the  war  of  liberty  at  the  instigation  of 
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Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  smitten  us  to 
day  before  the  Philistines?  Let  ns 
^  fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  out  of  Shiloh  unto  us,  that,  when 
it  Cometh  among  us,  it  may  save  us  out 
of  the  hand  of  our  enemies.  ^^^  So  the 
people  sent  to  Shiloh,  that  they  might 
bring  from  thence  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  which  dwelleth 
heiween  the  cherubims :  and  the  two  sons 
of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  were  there 
with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God. 


1  Hcb..  take  unto 


^^)  And  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  came  into  the  camp,  all 
Israel  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  so  that 
the  earth  rang  again.  W  And  when  the 
Philistines  h^j*d  the  noise  of  the  shout, 
they  said,  What  meanetk  the  noise  of 
this  great  shout  in  the  camp  of  the  He- 
brews ?  And  they  imderstood  that  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  was  come  into  the  camp» 
(^)  And  the  Philistines  were  afraid,  for 
they  said,  Gk>d  is  come  into  the  camp» 
And  they  said.  Woe  unto  us  !  for  there 


the  Toong  man  of  God,  amazed  at  their  defeat,  were 
pnzded  to  understand  why  Grod  was  eridently  not  in 
their  midst ;  they  showed  by  their  next  procedure  how 
thoroughly  they  had  gone  astray  from  the  old  pure 
religion. 

Let  us  fetch  the  ark  of  the  covenant.— Whether 
or  not  Samuel  acquiesced  in  this  fatal  proposition  we 
have  no  information.  It  evidently  did  not  emanate 
from  him.  but,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  from  the 
"  elders  of  the  people.*'  Probably  the  lesson  of  the 
first  deteat  had  deeply  impressed  him,  and  he  saw 
that  a  thorough  reformation  throughout  the  land  was 
needed  before  the  invisible  King  would  again  be 
present  among  the  people. 

It  may  save  us. — ^It  was  a  curious  delusion,  this 
baseless  hope  of  the  elders,  that  the  unseen  God  was 
inseparably  connected  with  that  strange  and  beautiful 
symbol  of  His  presence,  with  that  coner  of  perishable 
wood  and  metal  overshadowed  by  the  lifeless  golden 
angels  carved  on  the  shining  seat  which  closed  this 
sacred  Ark — ^that  glittering  mercy  seat,  as  it  was  called, 
round  which  so  many  halibwed  memories  of  the  glory 
vision  had  gathered.  Far  on  in  the  people's  story,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Samuel's  successors,  Jeremiah,  presses 
home  tne  same  truth  the  people  were  so  slow  in  learning, 
when  he  passionately  urges  his  Israel,  "  Trust  ye  not  m 
lying  woras,  sajring  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  ^mple  of  the  Lord  are  these,  for 
if  ve  tiioroughly  amend  your  wajs  and  your  doings,  then 
win  I  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place,  in  the  hmd  that 
I  gave  to  your  fathers,  for  ever  and  ever"  (Jer.  vii.  4, 
6,7). 

Wordsworth  here,  with  great  force,  thus  writes : — 
**  Probably  David  remembered  this  history  when,  with 
a  clearer  uith,  he  refused  to  allow  the  Ark  to  be  carried 
with  him  in  his  retreat  before  Absalom  out  of  Jeru- 
salem; and  even  when  the  priests  had  brought  it 
forth,  he  commanded  them  to  carry  it  back  to  its 
place,  Btyriig,  *  If  I  shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord,  He  will  briiu^  me  again,  and  show  me  both 
it  and  ffis  habitation.'  (2  Sam.  xv.  25.) 

*'  David,  without  the  Ark  visibly  present,  but  with 
the  unseen  help  of  Him  who  was  enthroned  on  the 
mercy-seat,  triumphed,  and  was  restored  to  Jeru- 
salem; but  Israel,  with  the  Ark  visibly  present, 
but  without  the  blessing  of  Him  whose  throne  the 
Ark  was,  fell  before  their  enemies,  and  were   de- 

f  rived  of  the  sacred  symbol,  which  was  taken  by  the 
'hilisiines.'' 

(4)  So  the  peoi>le  sent  to  Shiloh.— There  was, 
no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  the  elders,  the  memory  of 
many  a  glorious  victory  gained  in  the  old  heroic  days 
of  Moses  and  Joshua  in  the  presence  of  their  sacred 
Ark;  but  then  Qod  was  wiin  SQs  people,  and  the 


sacred  Ark  of  the  Covenant  served  as  a  reminder  of 
His  ever-preeence  with  them ;  now  they  had  been  dis- 
loyal to  their  unseen  King,  His  very  sanctuary  had  be- 
come infamous  as  the  centre  of  vice,  and  His  ministers, 
were  chiefly  known  as  the  prominent  examples  of 
covetousness  and  immorality,  and  the  Ark  had 
become  only  a  symbol  of  the  broken  covenant. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  grand  battle  hymn  of  Israel 
was  raised  as  in  the  old  days  when  the  Ark  set  for- 
ward :  "  Base  up,  Lord,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be 
scattered,  and  let  them  that  hate  Thee  flee  before 
Thee"  (Numb.  x.  36). 

Were  there  with  the  ark.— This  Note  respecting^ 
the  ffuardians  of  the  Ark  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
terrible  discomfiture  of  Israel.  Hie  conduct  and 
general  life  and  example  of  their  priestly  leaders  have 
already  been  indicated.  What  a  contrast  the  writer  of 
the  Book  bitterly  puts  down  in  his  memoirs  here — ^the 
glorious  but  now  deserted  earthly  tluone  of  God,  and 
its  guardians,  the  wicked,  abandoned  priests ! 

(5)  And  when  the  ark  .  .  .  oame  into  the 
camp. — As  far  as  we  know,  this  was  the  first  time 
since  the  establishment  of  the  people  in  Canaan 
that  the  Ark  had  been  brought  from  the  permanent 
sanctuary  into  the  camp.  The  shout  of  joy  repre- 
sented the  confidence  of  the  army  that  now  &e  Ark,, 
which  had  witnessed  so  many  splendid  victories  of  the 
chosen  race,  was  among  them,  £scomfitiue  was  oni  of 
the  question. 

(^  Gkxi  is  come  into  the  camp.— The  joy 
manifested  by  the  Israelites  at  the  arrival  of  ilie 
Ark  from  the  sanctuary  made  the  Philistines  suspect 
that  their  enemies'  God  was  now  present  with  the  de- 
feated army. 

The  city  of  Aphek,  near  to  which  the  camp  of  Israel 
was  pitched,  was  dose  to  the  western  entrance  of  the- 
Pass  of  Beth-horon.  The  two  defeats  of  Israel  are 
termed  in  this  Gommentarr  the  Battles  of  A^iek. 
The  name  of  Eben-ezer,  oy  which  the  scene  was 
known  in  after  days*  was  only  given  to  the  loealify 
some  twenty  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory 
of  Samuel  near  the  same  spot. 

Philistines  and  Israelites,  then,  were  equally  snpersti^ 
tious  in  their  belief,  both  supposing  that  Dei^  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  lifeless  gold  and  wood  of 
the  symool  Ark  and  Cherubim.  But  the  Philistinea 
had  some  excuse  for  their  fears.  Tradition  was,  no- 
doubt,  current  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
how  this  sacred  Ark  had  been  carried  before  the 
conquering  armies  of  Israel  in  manv  a  battle  and 
si^ge  in  those  bysone  days,  when  the  smnffe  shepherd 
hordes  under  Josnua  had  first  invaded  ana  taken  poa- 
sesdon  of  their  beautiful  land.  The  next  verse  ex^ 
plains  more  clearly  some  of  the  reasons  for  their  fear. 
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JDrfeat  oflarad. 


I.  SAMUEL,  rv. 


27*tf  Ark  is  Captured, 


hath  not  been  such  a  thing  ^heretofore. 
<8)  Woe  nnto  us !  who  sh^l  deliver  us 
out  of  the  hand  of  these  mightj  Gods  9 
these  oAre  the  Grods  that  smote  the 
Egyptians  with  all  the  plagues  in  the 
wilderness.  W  Be  strong,  and  quit  your- 
selves like  men,  O  ye  Philistines,  that 
je  be  not  servants  unto  the  Hebrews, 
•  as  the^  have  been  to  you :  '  quit  your- 
selves hke  men,  and  fight. 

(10)  And  the  Philistines  fought,  and 
Israel  was  smitten,  and  they  fled  every 


1  Hfb.,  jfestfrtlap, 
or,  the  third  dag. 


a  Judg.  1&  1. 


s  Heb^bemen. 


3  Beb^  died. 


man  into  his  tent :  and  there  was  a  very 
great  slaughter ;  for  there  fell  of  Israel 
thirty  thousand  footmen.  <^i>And  the 
ark  of  God  was  taken;  and  the  two 
sons  of  Eli,  fiophni  and  Phinehas,  'were 
slain. 

(^)  And  there  ran  a  man  of  Benjamin 
out  of  the  army,  and  came  to  Shiloh  the 
same  day  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  with 
earth  upon  his  head.  ^^'^  And  when  he 
came,  lo,  Eli  sat  upon  a  seat  by  the  way- 
side watching:  for  his  heart  trembled 


(S)  These  are  the  Gods  that  smote  the  Egyp- 
tians.—No  doabt  the  compiler  of  these  ''  Memoirs  of 
Samiiel "  has  nven  us  the  very  words  of  the  Philistines, 
preserved  in  t&ir  national  traditions  of  this  sad  time. 
They  are  the  esmression  of  idolaters  who  knew  of 
**  Grods"  and  dreaded  their  malevolent  inflnenoe,  bnt  who 
had  no  oon^^ption  of  the  One  Most  High  God.  The 
plaral  form  iilohim,  so  often  found  in  the  sacred  record 
iat  €rod,  is  nsed  here ;  bnt  whereas  the  inspired  com- 
pilers would  have  written  their  qualifying  adjective 
in  the  singular,  the  Philistine  idolaters  write  theirs  in 
the  plural — Elohim  addirim :  Mighty  Qods. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Philistine  exclamation  of 
awe  and  terror  is  based  outwardly  upon  the  Egyptian 
traditions  of  the  acts  of  the  Lord.  They  studiedly 
ignore  what  they  were  all  in  tluit  camp  painfully  con- 
scions  of — ^His  acts  in  their  own  land  of  Canaan.  The 
Septuagint  and  Syriac  Yersions,  and  some  commenta- 
tors, aM  **  and  *'  »sfore  the  words  "  in  the  wilderness/' 
to  niake  the  Philistine  exclamation  more  in  harmony 
with  history,  seeing  that  the  plagues  were  inflicted 
brfore  the  Israelites  entered  the  wilderness ;  bnt  the 
very  vacpieness  of  the  exclamation  of  fear  speaks  for 
its  truth.  They  were  little  concerned  with  exact  his- 
torical  accuracy,  and  were  simply  conscious  of  some 
terrible  judgment  having  fallen  on  the  foes  of  this 
Israel,  a  jud^ent  they  not  unnaturally  connected  with 
the  Ark  of  tne  Covenant  just  arrived  in  the  enemy's 
<staniv :  that  Ark  their  ancestors  remembered  so  often 
ai  the  head  of  the  armies  of  this  Israel  in  their  days  of 
trinm|^. 

(9)  Be  strong^  .  •  .  O  ye  Philistines  .  .  . 
— ^The  ring  of  these  striking  words — ^part  of  the  same 
Philistine  tradition  of  their  splendid  success — ^probably 
embodied  in  some  well-known  hymn  of  victory,  was 
evidently  in  St.  Paul's  mind  when  he  wrote  his  stirring 
words  of  exhortation  to  his  loved  Corinthian  Church, 
"  Quit  ye  like  men ;  be  strong." 

Tio)  And  Israel  was  smitten.— The  result  was 
strietiy  in  accordance  with  those  immutable  laws 
which  have  ever  guided  the  connection  of  Israel  and 
their  Grod-Fnend.  As  long  as  they  clave  to  the  invisible 
Preserver,  and  served  Him  with  their  whole  heart  and 
soulj  and  kept  themselves  pure  from  the  pollution  of 
the  idol  nations  around  them,  so  long  was  He  in  their 
midst,  so  long  would  they  be  invincible;  but  if,  as 
now,  thev  chose  to  revel  m  the  impure  jo^s,  and  to 
delight  tnemselves  in  the  selfish,  shameless  hves  of  the 
idolatrous  world  around  them,  and  onlv  carried  the  Ark 
on  their  shoulders,  with  no  memory  of  Him  whom  the 
mercy-seat  and  the  overshadowing  cherubim  of  that  Ark 
symliolised,  in  their  hearts,  then — ^to  use  the  solemn 
words  of  the  hymn  of  Asaph — "  Then  God  was  wroth, 
and  greatly  abhorred  Israel,  and  forsook  the  tabernacle 
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of  Shiloh,  and  delivered  his  strength  into  captivity, 
and  his  glory  into  the  enemy's  hand.  (SeePsa.  IxxviiL 
59—61,  where  the  crushing  defeat  of  Aphek  and  the 
signal  victory  of  the  Philistmes  is  recounted  in  detail) 

(U)  And  the  ark  of  Gk>d  was  taken.— The  bare 
fact,  without  comment  or  note,  is  given  of  this,  tha 
greatest  calamity  that  had  yet  happened  to  Israel. 
All  the  ^ople  would  know  bv  this  terrible  sign  that 
their  invisible  King  had  withdrawn  His  countenance 
from  them;  but  the  loss  of  the  Ark  to  the  heathen 
taught  another  lesson,  not  merely  for  the  Israel  of 
the  da^s  of  Eli  and  Samuel — ^the  eternal  truth  that 
"  the  living  God  does  not  bind  His  presence  to  a 
dead  thing"  (Erdmann).  But  though  it  was  a  dead 
thing,  it  was  inexpressibly  precious  to  the  patriot 
Israelite.  Was  it  not  the  ark  "  which  Moses  had  made 
by  God's  command  at  Sinai,  and  on  which  the  Divine 
presence  was  enshrined  in  the  Holy  of  Holies;  and 
which  had  accompanied  Israel  in  their  marches  through 
the  wilderness,  and  before  which  the  watere  of  Jordau 
had  fled  backward,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho  had  fallen 
down? — that  ark  was  taken  by  idolatero."— J^i^j'ioi} 
Wordsworth. 

The  two  sons  of  Eli  .  .  •  were  slain.— 
This  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  saying  of  the 
man  of  God.    (See  chap.  ii.  34.) 

(12)  And  there  ran  a  man  of  Benjamin.-- 
The  Babbinical  tradition  relates  that  this  messenger 
was  Saul,  who  snatched  from  Gk)liath  the  tables  of 
the  Law  taken  out  of  the  Ark,  in  order  to  save  them. 
The  whole  of  this  account  is  so  vivid,  and  is  so  full 
of  detail  that  it  must  have  come  from  some  eye-witness 
— probably  from  Samuel  himself.  These  swift  runnero 
are  still  employed  to  carry  news  in  war  time  in  the 
East.  In  the  sacred  story  we  possess  several  im- 
portant instances  of  such  messages:  for  instance,  in 
the  account  of  Absalom's  death,  Cushi  and  Ahimaaz 
bring  the  tidings  from  Joab  to  King  David  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  21 — ^27).  Asahel,  tiie  son  of  Zeruiah,  the  sister  of 
David,  is  mentioned  as  being  famous  for  his  running 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18).  Elijah,  again,  we  hear,  once  outran  the 
chariot  of  Ahab  between  Carmel  and  Jezreel.  Phi- 
dippides,  when  sent  to  urge  the  people  of  Sparta  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Peraians, 
arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  second  day  after  his  de- 
parture from  Athens  (Herodotus,  vi.  105, 6).  Bunning 
seems  to  have  been  an  exercise  specially  cultivated 
among  the  athletes  of  old  times. 

The  rent  clothes  and  the  earth  upon  the  head  were 
the  usual  indications  that  the  news  brought  by  the 
messenger  were  tidings  of  evil. 

(13)  Eli  sat  upon  a  seat.— The  text  here  is  a 
little  confused,  but  the  sense  is  perfectlv  clear.  The 
best  and  most  accurate  rendering  would  be,  Eli  sat  by 


The  News  of  the  Defeat. 


I.  SAMUEL,  IV. 


Death  of  Ell 


for  the  ark  of  God.  And  when  the  man 
came  into  the  cit  j,  and  told  ii^  all  the 
city  cried  out.  t")  And  when  Eli  heard 
the  noise  of  the  crying,  he  said.  What 
meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumult  9  And 
the  man  came  in  hastily,  and  told  Eli. 
(15)  Now  Eli  was  ninety  and  eight  years 
old ;  and  « his  eyes  ^  were  dim,  that  he 
could  not  see.  (^^^And  the  man  said 
unto  Eli,  I  am  he  that  came  out  of  the 
army,  and  I  fled  to  day  out  of  the  army. 
And  he  said.  What  *is  there  done,  my 
son  ?    ti7>  And  the  messenger  answered 


a  ch.  S.  S. 


1  Heh^Mtood. 


iBclKitthethiH'j. 


S  Or,  (0  cry  out. 


and  said,  Israel  is  fled  before  the  Philis- 
tines, and  there  hath  been  also  a  great 
slaughter  among  the  people,  and  thy 
two  sons  also,  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
are  dead,  and  the  ark  of  God  is  taken. 
(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  made 
mention  of  the  ark  of  God,  that  he  fell 
from  off  the  seat  backward  by  the  side 
of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  and  he 
died :  for  he  was  an  old  man,  and  heavy. 
And  he  had  judged  Israel  forty  years. 

W  And  his  daughter  in  law,  Phinehas' 
wife,  was  with  cliild,  near  'to  be  de- 


the  side  of  the  way  of  the  watchers :  t.e.,  the  street 
or  waj  in  Shiloh,  so  named  probably  from  the 
watch-tower  which  was  situated  in  it.  (See  Speaker's 
Commentary  here.)  The  LXX.  renders  it,  ''by  the 
side  of  the  ^te  watching  the  way." 

The  old  judge  was  naturally  anxious  for  news  from 
the  army.  It  must  be  remembered  the  people  had 
already  (Verse  2)  suffered  a  gretA,  reyerse  in  the  first 
battle  of  Aphek,  when  4,000  fell,  but  his  chief 
anxiety  was  for  that  sacred  Ark  which  he  had  allowed 
-^no  doubt  ac^ainst  his  better  judgment — ^to  leaye  the 
sanctuary.  All  had  gone  wrong  mtely,  and  the  high 
priest  was  deeply  conscious  that  he,  for  his  part,  with 
nis  culpable  weakness,  and  his  priestly  sons,  with 
their  flagrant  wickedness,  had  broken  the  coyenant 
with  the  inyisible  King.  Eli  knew  too  much  of  the 
Eternal  Guardian  of  Israel  to  put  any  real  trust  in  the 
power  of  the  lifeless  Ark.  It  was  a  lon^  time,  the  hi^h 
priest  well  knew,  since  the  glory  had  rested  on  it« 
golden  mercy-seat  between  the  silent  cherubim.  Had 
uiat  mysterious  light  shone  in  the  dark  Holy  of  Holies 
since  the  night  when  the  Diyine  yoice  spoke  to  the 
child,  telling  him  the  doom  of  the  house  of  Ithamar  P 
So  he  waited  with  sorrowful  forebodings  the  adyent  of 
the  messenger,  asking  himself.  Would  the  Ark  eyer 
return  to  Shiloh  ? 

(i^>  What  meaneth  the  noise  P— The  blind  old 
man,  we  must  suppose,  was  seated  on  his  chair  of  stat>e, 
surrounded  by  priests  and  Lentes,  who  were  in  atten- 
dance  on  him  as  high  priest  and  judge.  As  the  runner 
drew  near,  and  the  torn  dress  and  the  dust  sprinkled 
on  his  head —  the  symbols  of  disaster — ^became  yisible, 
the  waU  of  woe  would  soon  run  through  the  place.  The 
cry  of  sorrow  was  the  first  intimation  to  the  blind  Eli :  he 
was  soon  to  hear  the  details.  His  question  was  probably, 
in  the  first  place,  addressed  to  the  little  court  standing 
by  his  throne.  The  narratiye  is  so  yiyid  we  seem  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  cries  of  grief  and  tenor  which  EH  heard, 
and  to  see  the  scene  of  dismay  and  confusion  which 
those  sightless  eyes  were  preyented  from  looking  on. 

(^)  Ninety  and  eight  years  old.— The  LXX. 
here  reads  "  ninety"  years,  the  Syriac  Version  **  seyenty 
eight."  In  the  sacrod  text^  where  numbers  are  con- 
cerned we  usually  find  these  yarieties  of  translation 
and  interpretation.  The  present  system  of  numerals 
was  iuyented  by  the  Anbs.  The  Hebrews  use  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  eroress  numbers.  Such  a 
s^tem  was  naturally  fruitful  in  errors  of  transcrip- 
tion, and  thus  numbers,  and  dates  especially,  in  the 
earher  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  frequently  con. 
fused  and  uncertain.  Many  of  the  difficulties  which 
baye  giyen  so  much  trouble  to  commentators  haye 


arisen  out  of  the  confusion  of  copyists  substituting, 
thi-ough  inadvertence,  in  Hebrew  one  letter  for  another. 
Instead  of  **his  eyes  were  dim,"  the  more  accurate 
rendering  would  be  his  eyes  were  set — were  stiff,  so 
that  he  could  no  longer  see.  This,  as  Keil  obseryes,  is  & 
description  of  the  so-called  black  cataract  (amaurosis), 
which  not  unf requently  occurs  at  a  very  great  age  from 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerves. 

(16)  I  fled  to  day  out  of  the  army.— The  fatal 
battle  had  taken  place  very  early  that  same  morning. 
The  utter  rout,  the  awful  slaughter,  the  death  of 
Hophni  and  Pliinehas,  and  the  loss  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Coyenant,  all  this  the  messenger  knew,  and  with 
this  terrible  news  had  hasted  to  the  s^  of  tlie 
government — ^the  now  empty  sanctuary. 
^  The  very  words  of  the  'nmner  w^  remembei«d. 
The  whole  vivid  scene  was  evidently  related  by  a 
bystander — some  have  even  suggested  that  it  was 
Samuel  who  stood  by  Eli's  side. 

(^)  He  fell  ftom  off  the  seat  backward.— Tlie 
compiler  of  these  books  was  actuated  by  no  feeling  of 
friendship  to  tJie  high  priest  Eli.  In  composing  this 
history  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  elevation  of 
Samuel  to  the  judgeship,  he  simply  puts  together  the 
materials  he  possessed  of  the  records  of  these  days,  and 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  calamities  of  the  rule  of 
Eli.  As  he  never  spares  his  weakness,  or  attempts 
to  veil  his  blind  nepotism,  we  feel  here  the  perfect 
truth  of  this  touching  mcident  which  closed  the  ola  man^s 
life.  He  loved  the  Ark,  because  of  its  close  connection 
with  his  God,  better,  aft«r  all,  than  his  two  sous. 
We  have  seen  already  that  he  could  bear  the  stem 
announcement  of  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the 
fortune  of  his  proud  house,  for  whidi  lie  toiled  only  too 
faithfully;  he  could  bear  to  see  another — ^the  boy 
Samuel— preferred  before  lum,  tlie  high  priest  and 
judge  of  Israel ;  he  could  endure  to  hear  of  the  defeat 
and  ruin  of  the  country  over  which  he  had  so  long 
ruled,  and  which  he  loved  so  weU;  even  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  sons  he  could  listen  to  with  sad 
resignation ;  but  when  his  ears  caught  the  words  "  the 
ark  of  God  is  taken,"  the  old  man's  heart  broke,  and 
he  died.  The  chronicler  of  this  period,  who  certainly 
never  favoured  Eli,  leaves  upon  us  the  impresdon  thi& 
with  all  his  faults  and  imperfections  he  was  still  a 
servant  of  God.  Wordsworth  quotes  here  Fs.  exxxvii. 
5,  6:  "K  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 
let  my  tonsrne  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth :  if  I 
prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.** — ^The  dyi^e 
words  of  Archbishop  Whitgift  were,  '*  Pro  eeeleftS 
Dei/'—**  For  the  chuioh  of  God." 
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livered :  and  when  she  heard  the  tidings 
that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  that 
her  father  in  law  and  her  husband  were 
dead,  she  bowed  herself  and  travailed ; 
for  her  pains  ^  came  upon  her.  (^)  And 
about  the  time  of  her  death  the  women 
that  stood  by  her  said  unto  her.  Fear 
not ;  for  thou  hast  bom  a  son.  But  she 
answered  not,  ^  neither  did  she  regard  it 
<^>  And  she  named  the  child  '  I-chabod, 
saying,  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel : 


I    Heh., 
turned. 


S  Heb..  9ttfUth$r 
kmtrt. 


S  That  li,  Wktre 
is  th$  ptorjf  t  or, 
Tliereftii00f«rjr. 


because  the  ark  of  Gk>d  was  taken,  and 
because  of  her  father  in  law  and  her 
husband.  (^)  And  she  said.  The  glozr  is 
departed  from  Israel :  for  the  ark  of  God 
is  taken. 

CHAPTEE  v.— (1)  And  the  Philistines 
took  the  ark  of  Grod,  and  brought  it  from 
Eben-ezer  unto  Ashdod.  <^>  When  the 
Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God,  they 
brought  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  and 


And  he  had  judged  Israel  forty  years.— 
*'  YThen  I  read  of  Eli  the  priest,  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
jading  Israel  forty  years,  and  of  Samuel,  certainly  a 
IjeTite,  though  not  a  prieet,  going  circuit  as  a  jnoge 
itinerant  in  Israel  (1  Sam.  vii.  16),  and  of  others  of 
the  families  of  Levi  i^potnted  hj  King  David  to  be 
judges  and  officers,  not  only  in  all  the  business  of  the 
liom,  but  also  for  the  out?rard  business  of  Israel  (2 
Sam.  XY.  35 ;  1  Ghron.  zxvi.  29 — 32) — ^when  I  observe  in 
the  Church  stories,  ever  since  the  world  had  Christian 
princes,  how  ecclesiastical  persons  have  been  employed 
by  their  sovereigns  in  their  weightiest  consultatioas 
and  afEairs  of  state,  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  those  who 
inveigh  a^nst  courts,  power,  jurisdiction,  and  the 
temporalities  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons. 
I  speak  it  not  to  justify  abuses  of  men,  but  to  justify  the 
lawfulness  of  the  thing.*' — ^Bishop  Sanderson,  quoted  by 
Wordsworth. 

(21 22)  The  glory  is  departed  firom  IsraeL— 
This  singular  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  death  of 
the  widow  of  Phin^as,  the  evil  warrior-priest,  the  son 
of  Eli,  which  follows  directly  after  the  story  of  the 
^reat  national  disaster,  is  introduced  from  the  records 
of  that  sad  time,  not  from  any  special  interest  in  the 
bapless  woman  and  her  sad  fate,  but  soleh'  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  deeply  the  heart  of  Ln-ael  was 
penetrated  with  a  love  for  their  Grod,  His  Tabernacle, 
and  its  sacred  contents.  It  was  not  the  intelligence  of 
her  husband's  bloody  end  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  of 
her  father-in-law's  d^th  on  his  throne,  or  the  downfall 
of  her  house,  which  stirred  her  so  painfully ;  she  could 
have  borne  all  this  better  than  the  news  that  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  in  the  hands  of  the  idolatrous  enemies 
of  Grod.  Yon  Grerlach  remarks  that  "  the  wife  of  this 
deeply  corrupt  man  shows  how  penetrated  the  whole 
people  then  was  with  the  sense  of  the  value  of  its  cove- 
mant  with  God." 

The  meanine  of  the  term  Lchabod  is  much  disputed, 
owing  to  the  aoubt  which  hangs  over  the  first  ejllable 
— ••  1"  foUowed  by  "  chabod."  It  is  usually  taken  to 
mean  a  simple  n^ative;  "not:"  chabod  signifying 
*'gIoiy:"  Lchabod  thus  represents  "not  glory:"  i.e., 
there  is  no  glory.  Others  render  the  "  I "  syllable  as  a 
query,"  Where?"  "  Where  is  the  glory  P"  theanswer,of 
C4>iir8e,  being,  "  It  is  nowhere."  But  the  best  rendering 
seems  to  be  to  understand  the  syllable  "  I "  as  an  excla- 
mation  of  bitter  sorrow,  "  Alas !"  The  name  then  could 
be  translated,  *'Ala9 1  the  glory:* 

V. 

(1-12)  The  Ark  of  God  among  the  Philistines. 

(1)  The  PhilJBtines  took  the  ark  of  Gk>d.— 
The  sacred  writer  concerns  himself  after  the  battle  of 
Aphek  only  with  the  future  of  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 


nant,  and  sars  nothing  of  the  fate  of  ShUoh  after  the 
rout  of  the  Israelites  and  the  death  of  the  high  priest. 
We  can,  however,  from  Psalm  Izxviii.  (K)— 64,  and 
two  passages  in  Jeremiah  (chaps,  vii.  12,  and  xxvi.  9), 
commete  the  story  of  the  sanctuary  city  after  tlie 
death  of  Eli.  After  the  victory  of  Aphek,  the  Philis- 
tines, flushed  with  success,  probably  at  once  marched 
on  Shiloh,  where,  from  t^e  words  of  the  above  quoted 
Psalm,  they  seem  to  have  revenged  themselves  for 
past  injuries  by  a  terrible  massacre,  and  then  to  have 
razed  the  sacred  buildings  of  the  city  to  the  ground. 
The  awful  fate  of  the  priestly  city  seems  to  have 
become  a  proverb  in  Israel.  "This  house  shall  be 
like  Shiloh,"  wrote  Jeremiah,  hundreds  of  years  later, 
and  "  this  city  shall  be  desolate,  without  inhabitant." 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  crushing  blow,  the  national  life  of 
the  Hebrew  people  was  by  no  means  exterminated ;  we 
shall  soon  hear  of  its  revival  under  happier  auspices. 
There  were  others  in  Israel  like  Samuel,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  all  their  hearts  trusted  in  that  Lord  who, 
"  when  Israel  was  a  child,  then  He  loved  him ;"  others 
like  that  weak  but  still  righteous  judge  Eli,  who  for  one 
great  weakness  had  paid  so  awful  a  penalty ;  many 
others,  like  the  wife  of  Phinehas,  the  wiclked  priest,  and 
Elkanah  and  Hannah,  the  pious  father  and  mother  of 
Samuel,  who  dwelt  in  "  Bamah  of  the  Watchers.*' 

(2)  They  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon. 
— ^The  conquerors,  we  are  told,  in  the  meantime,  with 
triumph,  carried  the  captured  Ark  from  the  battle-field 
to  Ashdod.  This  was  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  the 
five  Philistine  princes.  It  is  built  on  a  hill  close  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  was  in  after  days  known  as 
Azotus  (Acts  viii.  40). 

In  Ashdod  they  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  the  popular 
Philistine  god,  Dagon.  This  was  their  vengeance  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  3,000  Philistine  worshippers  in  the 
temple  of  the  same  deity  at  Graza,  not  many  years  before, 
by  the  blind  Hebrew  champion  Samson. 

The  princes  and  Philistine  people  well  remembered 
how  the  blind  hero  on  that  awful  day,  when  3,000 
perished  in  the  house  of  Das^on  when  he  with  his 
superhuman  strength  forced  the  great  temple  pillars 
down,  called  on  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  whom 
they  in  their  idol-trained  hearts  associated  with  ^e 
golaen  Ark. 

*'  This  only  hope  relieves  me,  that  the  strife 
With  me  hath  end,  all  the  contest  now 
Twixt  God  and  Dagon  ;  Dagon  haUi  presumed. 
Me  overthrown,  to  enter  lists  with  God, 
His  deitr  eomparinff  and  preferrinff 
Before  the  God  of  Abraham.    He,  be  sure. 
Will  not  connive  or  linger  thus  provoked. 
But  wlU  arise,  and  His  great  name  assert."— Milton. 

The  insulted  Dagon  and  aU  their  murdered  countrymen 
should  be  avenged  by  the  perpetual  humiliation  of  the 
''  God  of  Abraham." 
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set  it  by  Dagon.  ^^^  And  when  they  of 
Ashdod  arose  early  on  the  morrow,  be- 
hold, Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  &ce  to 
the  earth  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 
And  they  took  Dagon,  and  set  him  in 
his  place  again.  (^)  And  when  they  arose 
early  on  the  morrow  morning,  behold, 
Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the 
ground  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord; 
and  the  head  of  Da^n  and  both  the 
palms  of  his  hands  were  cut  off  upon  the 
threshold ;  only  ^  the  stv/mp  of  Dagon 
was  left  to  him.  (*)  Therefore  neither 
the  priests  of  Dagon,  nor  any  that  come 
into    Dagon's    house,    tread    on    the 


1  OT,theJUh]fpaii. 
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threshold  of  Dagon  in  Ashdod   unto 
this  day. 

(^  But  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy 
upon  them  of  Ashdod,  and  he  destroyed 
them,  and  smote  them  with  'emerods, 
even  Ashdod  and  the  coasts  thereof. 
(7)  And  when  the  men  of  Ashdod  saw 
that  it  was  so,  they  said,  The  ark  of  the 
God  of  Israel  shall  not  abide  with  us  : 
for  his  hand  is  sore  upon  us,  and  upon 
Dagon  our  god.  <®>  They  sent  therefore 
and  gather^  all  the  lordis  of  the  Philis- 
tines unto  them,  and  said.  What  shall 
we  do  with  the  ark  of  the  Gk>d  of  Israel  ? 
And  they  answered.  Let  the  ark  of  the 


The  sacred  Ark  should  henceforth  be  placed  at  the 
feet  of  their  god  Dagon. 

(3)  Dagon  was  fiEdlen  upon  his  flB>ce.— This 
Dagon  was  one  of  the  chief  Philistine  deities,  and 
had  temples  not  only  in  Ashdod  and  in  Ghiza,  but  in  the 
cities  of  Philistia.  (See  St.  Jerome  on  Is.  xlvi.  1.) 
The  idol  had  a  human  head  and  hands,  and  the  body  of 
a  fish.  Philo  derives  the  word  Dagon  from  dagan, 
"  com/'  and  supposes  the  worship  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  ITature  worship.  The  true  derivation, 
however,  is  from  Da([,  a  fish,  which  represents  the  sea 
from  which  the  Philistines  drew  their  wealth  and 
power.  In  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  discovered  at  Khors. 
abad,  and  which,  Lavard  states,  represents  the  war  of  an 
Assyrian  kinff — ^probably  Sargon — with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Syria,a  figure  is  seen  swimming  in  the  sea, 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  resembling  a  bearded 
man  wearing  the  ordinary  conical  tiara  of  royalty, 
adorned  with  elephants'  tusks,  and  the  lower  part  re- 
sembling  the  body  of  a  fish.  It  has  the  hand  lilted  up, 
as  if  in  astonishment  or  fear,  and  is  surrounded  by 
fishes,  crabs,  and  other  marine  animals. 

"  There  can  be  hardly  an^  doubt,"  ar^es  Keil,  "that 
we  have  here  a  representation  of  the  Philistine  Dagon. 
This  deity  was  a  personification  of  the  generative  and 
vivifying  principle  of  nature,  for  which  the  fish,  with 
its  innumerable  multiplication,  was  specially  adapted, 
and  set  forth  the  idea  of  the  Giver  of  all  earwly  good." 

This  strange  image  the  men  of  Ashdod,  on  the  nior- 
row  of  their  triumpW  offering  of  the  Ark  of  the  Lord 
before  the  idol  shrine,  found  prostrate  on  the  temple 
floor,  before  the  desecrated  sacred  coffer  of  we 
Israelites. 

They  at  once  assumed  that  this  had  taken  place 
owing  to  some  accident,  and  they  raised  again  the 
image  to  its  place. 

(^rwhen  they  arose  early  on  the  morrow.— 
Strange  to  say,  on  the  next  day  a  new  and  startling 
circumstance  aroused  and  disturbed  the  exultant  Philis- 
tines.  The  idol  was  affain  fallen,  but  this  time  broken. 
No  mere  accident  could  account  for  what  had  happened. 
The  head  and  hands  were  severed  from  the  image,  and 
thrown  contemptuouslv  on  the  threshold  ci  the  temple, 
upon  which  the  foot  oi  every  priest  or  worshipper  as  he 
passed  into  the  sacred  house  must  tread. 

Only  the  stump  of  Dagon.—The  Hebrew,  ren- 
dered literally,  would  run,  only  Dagon  was  left  to 
him:  that  is  to  say,  only  "  the  fish,"  the  least  noble  part 
of  the  idol  image,  was  left  standing ;  the  human  head 
and  hands  were  tossed  down  for  men  as  they  passed 


in  to  trample  on ;  "  only  the  form  of  a  fish  was  left  in 
him."— E.  D.  Kimchi, 

(5)  XTnto  this  day.— This  curious  "  memory  "  of  the 
disaster  to  the  Dagon  image  in  this  Philistine  temple  at 
Ashdod  long  existed  among  the  worshippers  of  the  fiah- 
god.  Zephimiah  (chap.  i.  9),  in  the  reign  of  King  Josiah, 
mentions  this  among  idolatrous  observances  which  he 
condemns:  "In  the  same  day  I  will  puniah  all  tliose 
that  leap  on  (or  over)  the  threshold." 

(0)  But  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy 
ux>on  them  of  Ashdod. — ^A  painful  and  distressiu^ 
sickness,  in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  tumours — (the  worS 
emerods  should  be  spelt  hemorrhoids) — broke  out 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philistine  city  in  which 
was  situated  the  idol  temple,  where  was  placed  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  LXX.  has  an  addition  to 
the  Hebrew  text  here  which  speaks  of  a  terrible  land 
plague  which,  apparently  from  snbseauent  notices,  visiied 
Philistia  in  addition  to  the  bodily  sufferings  hero 
spoken  of.  The  Greek  Yersion  adds  to  verse  6  these 
words:  "and  mice  were  produced  in  the  land,  and 
there  arose  a  great  and  deadly  confusion  in  the 
city."  In  chap.  vi.  4,  &c.,  among  the  expiatory  offer, 
ings  sent  by  the  idolaters  to  Imel  to  appease  what 
they  imagined  the  offended  Hebrew  Qod,  "golden 
mice  "  are  mentioned :  "  images  of  the  mice  that  mar 
the  land."  The  mouse,  accorcOng  to  Herodotus  and  the 
testimony  of  hieroglyphics,  was  an  old  symbol  of  pesti- 
lence.  Tlie  Greek  translators,  however,  uiliiu^  to  onder- 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  offering  of  gomen  mice, 
added  the  words — apparently  in  accordance  with  a  re- 
ceived  tradition — ^by  way  of  explanation. 

(8)  Gathered  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines 
unto  them. — The  Philistine  federation  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  powerful  one,  and  owing  to  the  disinclination 
of  the  Israelites  to  maritime  pursuits  and  foreign  com- 
merce— [the  foreign  commercial  expeditions  of  King 
Solomon  were  apparently  quite  exceptional] — held  in 
their  hands  a  large  proportion  of  the  Mediterranean 
trade — the  Mediterranean  being  the  great  highway  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  nations ;  hence,  no  donbi, 
the  worship  of  Dagon,  the  fish-god.  It  seems  to  have 
been  something  more  than  mere  "  Nature  worship,"  the 
devotion  of  the  Phoenician  settlers  on  the  sea-board  of 
Syria  and  Canaan  to  a  marine  deity.  The  constitn- 
tion  of  Philistia  was  oligarchical:  that  is,  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  a  College  of  Princes,  whose 
decision  no  individual  could  oppose.  The  princes  («9- 
ranvm)  are  the  heads  of  the  several  city  districts,  which 
formed  a  confederation,  each  one  of  the  five  chief  dtiea 
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<jlod  of  Israel  be  carried  about  nnto 
'Oath.  And  they  carried  the  ark  of  the 
Ood  of  Israel  about  thither.  ^^^  And  it 
was  80j  that,  after  they  had  carried  it 
about,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against 
the  city  with  a  very  great  destruction : 
and  he  smote  the  men  of  the  city,  both 
small  and  great,  and  they  had  emerods 
in  their  secret  parts. 

0^  Therefore  they  sent  the  ark  of  God 
to  Ekron.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the 
ark  of  Grod  came  to  Ekron,  that  the 
lEIkronites  cried  out,  saying.  They  have 
brought  about  the  ark  of  the  God  of 
Israel  to  us,  to  slay  us  and  our  people. 
<^>So  they  sent  and  ffatheted  tc^ther 
all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  said, 
Send  away  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel, 


B.C 
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and  let  it  go  again  to  his  own  place,  that 
it  slay  us  not,  and  our  people :  for  there 
was  a  deadly  destruction  throughout  all 
the  city ;  the  hand  of  God  was  veir  heavy 
there.  <^>And  the  men  that  died  not 
were  smitten  with  the  emerods :  and  the 
cry  of  the  city  went  up  to  heaven. 

CHAPTER  VI.-^)  And  the  ark  of 
the  LoBD  was  in  the  country  of  the  Phi- 
listines seven  months.  <^)  And  the  Phi- 
listines called  for  the  priests  and  the 
diviners,  saying.  What  shall  we  do  to 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  9  tell  us  wherewith 
we  shall  send  it  to  his  place.  <^>  And 
they  said.  If  ye  send  away  the  ark  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  send  it  not  empty ;  but 
in  any  wise  return  him  a  trespass  offer- 


bolding  ft  nnmber  of  places,  country  cities,  or  "  daiiffhter  " 
cities,  as  its  special  district.  (See  Erdmann  in  £ang^8 
C<nnmenlary.)  Dr.  Payne  Smith  (Dean  of  Canterbniy) 
has  an  ingenious  and  sdiolarly  derivation  for  the  titular 
designation  of  these  lords  (Hebrew,  serantm),  in  which, 
rejecting  the  usual  root  aar,  a  prince,  he  connects  the 
word  with  aeren,  a  hinge ;  "  just,"  he  says,  "  as  the  car- 
dinals  of  the  Church  of  Rome  take  their  name  from 
eardot  which  has  the  same  meaning." 

(U)  Send  away  the  ark.— The  lords  of  the 
Philistines  were  a  lon^  time  before  they  could  make 
np  their  minds  to  eet  nd  of  this  deadly  trophy  of  their 
victory.  They  had  erown  up  with  an  undefined  awe 
of  the  "  golden  chest,  which,  as  they  supposed,  had  so 
often  in  the  days  of  the  famous  Hebrew  conqueror, 
Joshua,  led  the  armies  of  Israel  to  victory ;  and  now  at 
last  it  was  their  own.  It  was  indeed  a  sore  trouble  for 
them  to  jrield  it  up  to  their  enemies  again;  to  see 
the  historical  sacred  treasure  of  Israel,  so  long  veiled 
in  awful  mystery,  at  the  feet  of  their  fish-god  idol, 
was  a  perpetual  renewal  for  Philistia  of  the  glorious 
trinmpn  of  Aphek,  which  avenged  so  many  years  of 
bitter  humiliation.  The  pla^gue  and  misery  which 
afficted  the  cities  of  Phiustia  in  the  day  when  the 
sacred  Ark  dwelt  an  nnhonoured  Kuest  in  their  midst 
suggest  many  and  grave  thoughts.  Is  there  not 
an  unseen  power  ever  protecting  Ghxl's  institutions, 
His  ordinances,  and  His  ritual,  the  sacred  House 
dedicated  to  His  solemn  worship,  the  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  very  lands  and  gold  consecrated  to 
His  service,  even  though  aU  these  things,  owing  to  the 
faults  and  errors  of  His  servants,  have  lost  apparently 
their  holy  and  beneficial  influence  over  the  hearU 
and  homes  of  men  ? 

Does  not  this  old  loved  story  warn  rash  and  careless 
souls  a^ftinst  laying  rough  hands  on  any  ark  of  the 
liOrd,  though  the  ark  in  question  aeem  to  be  abandoTied 
by  Grod,  and  destitute  of  power  and  dignity  P 

VI. 

(i-Sl)  The  Philistines  return  the  Ark  to  Israel  The 
Citizens  of  Beth-shemesh  forget  its  Sanctity.  Their 
Punishment. 


(S)  What   shall  we  do  to  the  ark  of  the 
lK)rdP —  During  the  seven  months  which  followed  the 
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great  Philistine  victory  of  Aphek,  the  Ark  remained 
in  the  country  of  the  enemies  of  Israel.  It  was  re- 
moved &om  temple  to  temple  in  the  various  cities,  but 
the  same  doom  alwavs  followed  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  where  was  tne  Ark  were  smitten  with  deadly 
abscesses,  in  addition  to  which,  from  the  statement  in 
verse  5,  a  plaeue  of  field-mice  during  the  same  period 
probably  desolated  the  land.  In  their  distress  t^e  Philis- 
tine rulers,  determining  to  get  rid  of  the  fatal  trophy  of 
which  they  were  once  so  proud,  consulted  their  priests 
and  diviners  as  to  the  most  g^raceful  and  effective 
way  of  returning  the  captured  Hebrew  emblem. 
The  "diviners*'  in  the  counsels  of  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity  occupy  a  distinguished  place.  We  hear 
of  them  under  different  designations,  as  magicians, 
sorcerers,  soothsayers,  augurs,  oracles,  &c.  They 
plied  their  strange  trade,  now  with  the  aid  of  arrows, 
now  with  the  entrails  of  slain  animals,  now  with  obser- 
vation of  the  stars,  now  with  the  watching  of  natural 
signs,  the  flight  of  birds,  &c.  These  men,  who  in  one 
form  or  other  dabbled  in  occult  sci^ice,  and  perhaps 
here  and  there  were  aided  by  evil  and  unclean  spirits, 
but  who  more  frequently  traded  on  the  credulity  and 
superstition  of  their  fellows,  occupied  a  considerable 
position  among  the  nations  of  antiquitv.  We  hear  of 
them  frequently  among  the  Israelites,  wno  seem  to  have 
adopted  tnis  class  of  iMvisers  from  the  heathen  nations 
around  them.  Isaiah  (chap.  iii.  2)  specially  mentions  them, 
and  reckons  these  diviners  among  the  leading  orders 
of  the  State.  Tlie  English  Version,  however,  with 
singular  inconsistency,  renders  the  word  in  that  same 
passage  by  "  prudent ;"  possibly,  it  has  been  ingeniously 
suggested,  owing  to  the  translators  being  mspleased 
at  nnding  the  professors  of  a  forbidden  art  ranked 
so  highly  among  the  chosen  P^^le* 

In  the  first  verse  the  LXX.  add,  ''and  the  land 
swarmed  with  mice,"  another  of  the  many  explanatory 
additions  so  common  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew. 

(3)  Send  it  not  empty.— The  advice  was  to  pro- 
pitiate with  gifts  the  powerful  Hebrew  Deity,  whom 
they  imMdned  was  offended  and  ang^  at  the  insult 
offered  mm — ^the  being  placed  in  an  inferior  position 
in  the  Dagon  temple. 

The  priests  and  diviners  evidently  thought  that  the 
Hebrew  Deity,  in  some  way  resident  in  the  "golden 
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ing :  then  ye  shall  be  healed,  and  it  shall 
be  known  to  you  why  his  hand  is  not 
removed  from  you.  W  Then  said  they, 
What  shall  be  the  trespass  offering  which 
we  shall  return  to  him  ?  They  answered, 
Five  golden  emerods,  and  five  golden 
mice,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
lords  of  the  Philistines :  for  one  plague 
was  on  ^you  all,  and  on  your  lords. 
(5)  Wherefore  ye  shall  make  images  of 
your  emerods,  and  images  of  your  mice 
that  mar  the  land;  and  ye  shall  give 
glory  unto  the  God  of  Israel:  peradven- 
ture  he  will  lighten  his  hand  from  off 
you,  and  from  off  your  gods,  and  from 
off  your  land.  W  Wherefore  then  do  ye 
harden  your  hearts,  as  the  Egyptians 
and  Pharaoh  hardened  their    hearts? 


I  Heb^tikMi. 


lOr^r^^naehfuUM' 


a  Ex.  U.  SI 


a  Heb.,M«m 


4  Or,  it. 


when  he  had  wrought  'wonderfully 
among  them,  'did  they  not  let  'the 
people  go,  and  they  departed  ?  ^  Now 
therefore  make  a  new  cart,  and  take  two 
milch  kine,  on  which  there  hath  come 
no  yoke,  and  tie  the  kine  to  the  cart, 
and  bring  their  calves  home  from  them : 
(^)  and  talce  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  lay 
it  upon  the  cart ;  and  put  the  jewels  of 
gold,  which  ye  return  him/or  a  trespass 
offering,  in  a  coffer  by  the  side  thereof; 
and  send  it  away,  that  it  may  go.  ^^  And 
see,  if  it  goeth  up  by  the  way  of  his  own 
coast  to  Beth-shemesh,  then  ^he  hath 
done  us  this  great  evil :  but  if  not,  then 
we  shall  know  that  it  is  not  his  hand 
that  smote  us;  it  vhxs  a  chance  thai 
happened  to  us. 


cliest,"  was  a  cbildiBh,  capricious  deity,  like  one  of  their 
own  loved  gods — Di^on,  or  Beelzebnb,  lord  of  flies. 
Their  people  had  insuUed  Him ;  He  had  shown  Himself 
powernd  enough,  however,  to  injure  ELis  captors,  so 
the  insults  must  cease,  and  He  must  be  appeased  with 
rich  offerings. 

if)  Fiye  golden  emerods,  and  five  golden 
mice. — It  was  a  general  custom  in  the  nations  of 
antiquity  to  offer  to  the  deity,  to  whom  sickness  or 
recovery  from  sickness  was  ascribed,  likenesses  of 
the  diseased  parts;  so,  too,  those  who  had  escaped 
from  shipwreck  would  offer  pictures,  or  perhaps  their 
garments,  to  Neptune,  or,  as  some  tell  us,  to  Isis. 
(See,  for  instance,  Horace,  Cann.  i.  5.)  Slaves  and 
gladiators  would  present  their  arms  to  Hercules; 
captives  would  dedicate  their  chains  to  some  deity. 
This  practice  has  found  favour  in  more  modem  times. 
In  the  fifth  century  Christians — Theodoret  tells  us — 
would  often  offer  in  their  churches  gold  or  silver  hands 
and  feet,  or  eyes,  as  a  thank-offering  for  cures  effected 
in  rei>ly  to  prayer.  Similar  votive  offerings  are  still 
made  in  Roman  Catliolic  countries. 
^  (^1  Images  of  your  mice.— This  is  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  pla^e  of  "mice"  in  the  Hebrew  t«xt. 
The  Greek  version  had  (see  above)  carefully  appended 
to  the  description  of  the  bodily  disease  the  account  of 
this  scourge  which  devastated  the  land  of  Philistia.  In 
these  warm  countries  which  border  the  Mediterranean 
vast  quantities  of  these  mice  from  time  to  time  seem 
to  have  appeared  and  devoured  the  crops.  Aristotle 
and  Pliny  Doth  mention  their  devastations.  In  Egypt 
this  visitation  was  so  dreaded  that  the  mouse  seems 
to  have  been  the  hieroglyphic  for  destruction.  The 
curse  then  weighed  hea^y  m  Philistia,  both  upon  man 
and  the  land. 

W  As  the  Egyptians  and  Pharaoh  hardened 
their  hearts.— We  have  here  the  traditional  ac- 
count of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  no 
doubt,  as  it  was  preserved  in  Philistia.  These  con. 
staut  references  to  the  story  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus 
are  indications  of  the  deep  impression  those  events 
had  made  on  the  surroundine  nations;  hence  the 
value  they  set  on  the  Ark,  whicn  they  looked  upon  as 
the  visible  symbol  of  the  mighty  Hebrew  (jrod.  The 
argument  here  used  by  the  priests  and  diviners  is  :— 
"  X  ou  aU  remember  the  well-Kuown  story  of  the  obdu- 


racy  of  the  powerful  Egyptians  in  connection  with 
these  Israelites,  yet  even  they  iu  the  end  had  to  let 
them  go.  You  Pnilistiues  have  had  the  experience  of 
one  plague;  will  you,  like  those  foolish  Egyptians, 
harden  your  hearts  till  you,  like  them,  have  been 
smitten  with  ten  P" 

(7)  Now  therefore  make  a  new  oart— The 
note  here  in  the  Speaker^s  Commentary  is  interestiug. 
"This  was  so  oroered  in  reverence  to  the  Ark,  aud 
was  a  right  and  true  feeling.  (See  Num.  xix.  2; 
2  Sam.  vi.  3.)  So  our  Lord  rode  ou  an  ass  '  whereon 
never  man  sat '  (Mark  xi.  2),  and  His  holy  body  was 
hud  in  Joseph's  'new  tomb,  whereiu  never  man  be- 
fore was  laid '  (Matt,  xxvii.  60 ;  Luke  xxiiL  53).  For 
the  supposed  peculiar  virtue  of  new  things,  see  Judges 
xvi.  7—11." 

(8)  In  a  ooffbr  by  the  side  thereof.— The  re- 
verent  awe  with  which  these  Philistines  treated  the  Ark, 
which  had,  they  supposed,  wrought  them  such  great 
evil,  presents  a  strong  contanist  to  the  careless  curiosity 
of  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  with  regard  to  the  same 
sacred  object— a  careless  curiosity,  which  was  punished, 
as  we  so  often  find  in  the  case  of  acts  of  sacrilege,  with 
extreme  severity. 

W  It  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  ii8.~ 
The  priests  and  di\iners  were  not  certain  whether 
the  pli^e  had  been  sent  by  the  offended  God  of 
Israel  or  had  visited  Philistia  in  the  ordinarv  course 
of  nature.  This  Strang  experiment  wonla  satisfy 
the  minds  of  the  Philistine  people.  If  the  eow8» 
contraiT  to  their  expectation,  kept  on  the  road  to  Beth- 
shemesn,  this  would  be  a  sign  that  they  were  driven, 
and  ffuided  by  a  Divine  power,  aud  it  would  be  dear 
to  aU  that  the  Ark  was  a  dangerous  pooscainon,  and 
that  they  were  well  rid  of  it.  They  would  be  assured 
then  that  the  scourge  they  were  suffering  from  came 
from  the  angrv  Israelite  Deitr.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  animals,  left  to  themselves,  returned  to  their 
own  stalls,  which,  evidently,  the  diviners  expected 
would  be  the  case— then  the  Philistines  might  safely 
retain  the  Ark,  being  confident  that  their  late  sufferings 
were  simply  the  results  ol  natural  causes.  It  wUl  be 
remembered  (verse  7)  that  these  were  milch  cows, 
whose  calves  were  shut  up  in  the  stalL  The  diviners 
felt  quite  sure  that  the  cows,  left  to  thea  own  instincts, 
wonldy  unless  driven  by  some  Divine  power,  oome  back 
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(^0)  And  the  men  did  so ;  and  took  two 
milch  kine,  and  tied  them  to  the  cart, 
and  shut  up  their  calves  at  home :  <^^)  and 
they  laid  "ttie  ark  of  the  Lobd  upon  the 
cart,  and  the  coffer  with  the  mice  of 
gold  and  the  images  of  their  emerods. 
(^)  And  the  kine  took  the  straight  way 
to  the  way  of  Beth-shemesh,  and  went 
along  the  highway,  lowing  as  they  went, 
and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left ;  and  the  lords  of  the  Phi- 
listines went  after  them  unto  the  border 
of  Beth-shemesh.  OS)  And  they  of  Beth- 
shemesh  were  reaping  their  wheat  har- 
vest in  the  valley:  and  they  lifted  up 
their  eyes,  and  saw  the  ark,  and  rejoiced 
to  see  iU  (^^)And  the  cart  came  into 
the  field  of  Joshua,  a  Beth-shemite,  and 
stood  there,  where  there  was  a  sreat 
stone :  and  they  clave  the  wood  of  the 
cart,  and  offered  the  kine  a  burnt  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord.    (^^)  And  the  Levites 


1  Or,  fraoCilone. 


took  down  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
coffer  that  was  with  it,  wherein  the 
jewels  of  gold  were,  and  put  them  on  the 
great  stone:  and  the  men  of  Beth- 
shemesh  offered  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrificed  sacrifices  the  same  day  unto- 
the  Lord.  <i*>  And  when  the  five  lords 
of  the  Philistines  had  seen  it,  they  re- 
turned to  Ekron  the  same  day. 

(17)  And  these  are  the  golden  emerods. 
which  the  Philistines  returned  for  a. 
trespass  offering  unto  the  Lord  ;  for 
Ashdod  one,  for  Graza  one,  for  Askelon 
one,  for  Gath  one,  for  Ekron  one;  ^^^^  and 
the  golden  mice,  a^xording  to  the  number* 
of  aU  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  belong- 
ing to  the  five  lords,  both  of  fenced  cities,, 
and  of  country  villages,  even  unto  the 
^  great  stone  of  Abel,  whereon  they  set 
down  the  ark  of  the  Lord  :  which  stone 
remaineth  unto  this  day  in  the  field  or 
Joshua,  the  Beth-shemite. 


to  their  yoanjBT  ones  in  the  stall.  What  the  priests  and 
diTiners  adyised  was  done,  and  the  next  two  verses 
(10  and  11)  relate  how  the  restoration  of  the  Ark  was 
carried  out  in  the  way  prescribed  above. 

02)  Went  along  the  highway,  lowing.— But 
the  dumb  beasts  did  what  the  idol  priests  and  diviners 
scareely  considered  possible,  for  God's  hand  drove  them. 
The  narrative  here  throuehout  is  evidently  nnadomed, 
veiy  ea^  and  natural,  and  spetiks  of  primitive  customs, 
tellmg:  its  story  of  the  Divine  interference  of  the 
"  Glorious  Arm  '  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  truth. 

The  dumb  beasts  went  on  their  strange  way  with 
their  golden  burden,  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  fol- 
lowing^ them,  awe-struck,  at  a  distance. 

(18)  Andthey  of  Beth-shemesh.— Beth.shemesh, 
or  'I  House  of  the  Sun,"  nearly  equivalent  to  Heliopolis, 
"  City  of  the  Sun,"  was  a  priestly  city.  It  would  thus 
have  seemed  that  this  was  a  fittii^^  home  for  the  Ark  of 
the  Ck>venant  to  rest  in  for  a  time.  Shiloh,  the  old  sanc- 
tuary, was,  we  know,  now  desolate  and  ruined ;  but 
the  priests  and  Levites,  from  what  follows,  evidently 
had  f orrfeited  their  old  position  as  ^des  and  teachers 
of  the  ^people.  Beth-shemesh  was  no  nt  permanent  dwell- 
ing for  the  Ark  of  God.  The  story  of  the  priestly  life 
in  the  onee  famous  Shiloh  during  the  latter  years  of  Eli 
indicated  how  utterly  incapable  the  Levitical  families 
were  to  influence  and  guide  the  }>eople.  The  subsequent 
conduct  of  priestly  Beth-shemesn  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  at  first 
they  seem  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  ilieir  lost 
sacred  treasure,  but  an  act  of  careless  irreverence  called 
down  a  swift  and  unexpected  punishment. 

a^)  The  field  of  joshna,  a  Beth-shemite.— 
The  great  stone — ^most  likely  a  mass  of  natural  rock 
rising  from  the  soil — ^was  the  occasion  of  the  cart 
being  stopped  there,  Beth-shemesh  and  its  suburbs 
being  a  eiij  of  the  priests  (Joshua  zzi.  16).  The 
presence  ox  Levites,  among  whom  were  doubtless 
priests,  is  natural.  These  were,  of  course,  the 
prinHpal  men  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  and  they 
were    familiar  with  aU  sacrifidal  rites  prescribed  by 


the  Law.  The  offering  of  these  sacrifices  at  Beth-she- 
mesh, although  the  Tabernacle  never  had  been  stationed 
there,  was  no  transgression  against  the  law,  for  now 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  present,  the  occasional 
throne  of  the  glory.presenoe  of  the  Eternal,  before 
which  the  sacrifices  were  really  offered. 

(iQ  They  returned  to  Ekron.— The  five  Philistine 
princes,  when  they  had  watched  the  strange  scene 
from  a  distance,  returned;  their  mission  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  question  solved  as  to  the  source  of 
the  plagues  which  had  visited  their  country. 

07)  The  golden  emerods.— The  offering  of  the 

golden  emerods  (or  tumours),  including  one  for  each  of 
le  five  principal  cities.  In  the  preceoing  chapter  only 
Ashdod,  Gath,  and  £kron  are  mentioned  as  abiding 
places  of  the  Ark,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  during 
the  "  seven  months "  the  sacred  chest  was  for  a  long 
or  short  period  located  in  each  of  the  five  towns,  in  the 
Dagon  temple  which  each  of  the  cities  possessed. 

(18)  And  the  golden  mice.  — We  have  here  a. 
far  greater  number  of  *' golden  mice"  mentioned  as 
being  offered  in  expiation  than  appear  specified  in 
the  directions  of  the  nriests  and  diviners  (verse  4). 
The  truth  was  that  whilst  the  human  siclmess  waa 
confined  to  the  five  cities,  the  plaffue  of  field  mice 
no  doubt  extended  over  the  whole  country.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  all  the  villages  were  anxious  to  do  their 
part  to  propitiate  the  insulted  Hebrew  Gk)d,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  phi^e  which  was  devastatiog  their  fields 
and  vineyards ;  hence  this  large  offering,  so  much  in 
excess  of  what  was  suggested  bv  the  diviners. 

The  great  stone  of  Abel.— The  LXX.  Yersion 
reads  here, "  And  this  great  stone  on  which  they  placed 
the  Ark  of  Jehovah,  wnich  is  in  the  field  of  Joshua  the 
Beth-shemite,  is  a  witness  unto  this  daj."  With 
this  reading  the  Chaldee  Tarffum  substantiallv  agrees. 
The  Hebrew  text  here  is  hopelessly  corrupt;  the  copica- 
which  the  Greek  translators  and  the  Ohalolee  Targumist 
apparently  had  before  them,  instead  of  the  word 
^'Avel"  (Abel),  which  signifies  mourning,  read  the 
word  itoen,  a  stone,  and  the  punctuation  of  v^ad,^ 
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Puniehedfor  titeir  Irreverence. 


<^)Aiid  he  smote  the  men  of  Beth- 
^hemesh,  because  they  had  looked  into 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  even  he  smote  of 
the  people  fifty  thousand  and  threescore 
and  ten  men :  and  the  people  lamented, 
because  the  Lord  had  smitten  many  of 
thepeoplewithagreat  slaughter.  <*^)And 
the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  said,  Who  is 
able  to  stand  before  this  holy  Lord  Grod  ? 


I 


and  to  whom  shall  he  go  up  from  us? 
(21)  And  they  sent  messengers  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Kiijath-jearim  saying.  The 
Philistines  have  brought  again  the  ark 
of  the  Lord  ;  oome  ye  down,  and  fetch 
it  up  to  you. 

CHAPTER  Vn.— W  And  the  men  of 
Earjath-jearim  came,  and  fetched  up  the 


"and  unto,"  in  the  last  clause  was  evidently  {v^ed), 
**  and  a  witness."  If  the  reading  Avel  be  the  true  one 
C  even  onto  the  great  Ayel"),  uien  the  conjectare  of 
B.  D.  Sjmchi  is  probably  right,  that  this  stone  was 
known  as  the  Great  Ayel  (or  Abel),  **  the  great 
mourning,"  owing  to  the  terrible  judicial  calamity, 
related  in  the  next  three  yerses  (19,  20,  21),  which 
happened  there.  With  this  slight  change  a  yery  good 
«ense  is  obtained. 

(19)  They  had  looked  into  the  ark.— Some 
^commentators  consider  that  the  words  here  should  be 
rendered,  "  because  they  had  looked  at  the  Ark  "  ¥rith 
A  foolish  irreverent  staring,  which  dishonoured  the 
holiness  of  the  sacred  mercy-seat ;  but  it  is  better  far 
to  preserve  the  rendering  of  our  English  Version,  which 
is  also  the  favourite  Kabbinical  explanation  of  the 
originaL  It  seems  probable  that  the  chief  men  of  the 
city,  most  of  whom  were  priests  and  Levites,  after  the 
festive  rejoicings  which  accompanied  the  sacnnficial  feast 
celebrating  the  Ark's  joyful  return,  heat-ed  with  wine, 
lost  all  sense  of  reverence,  and  determined  to  use  this 
opportunity  of  gazing  into  tliat  sacred  chest  of 
which  they  had  heaid  so  much,  and  into  which 
no  profane  eye  in  Israel  had  ever  peered,  since  the 
golden  cover — on  which  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  loved 
to  rest — ^had  sealed  up  the  sacred  treasures  in  the 
wilderness.  Perhaps  they  wished  to  see  tiiose  g^y 
Sinai  tablets  on  which  the  finger  of  God  had  traced 
ELis  ten  solemn  commandments ;  perhaps  they  excused 
themselves  by  a  desire  to  learn  if  the  Philistines  had 
violated  the  secrets  of  the  holy  chest. 

Even  he  smote  of  the  people  fifty  thousand 
and  threescore  and  ten  men.— Here  it  is  perfectly 
-clear  that  the  present  Hebrew  text,  which  the  English 
Yersion  literally  renders,  is  corrupt.  The  system  of 
writing  letters  for  numbers,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
stantly has  occasioned  great  discrepancies  in  the 
several  versions,  &c.  Here  the  arrangement  of  the 
letters  which  en>ress  this  enormous  number  is  quite 
unusual,  and  taken  by  itself  would  be  sufficient  to 
excite  grave  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  text. 
The  number  of  stricken  ones,  50,070,  is  simply 
inconceivable.  Beth-shemesh  was  never  a  large  or 
important  place;  there  were,  in  fact,  no  great  cities 
in  Israel,  the  population  was  always  a  scattered  one, 
the  people  living  generally  on  their  farms.  Dean 
Payne  Smith  computes  the  population  of  Jerusalem 
in  its  best  days  as  under  70,000.  The  various  versions, 
LXX.,  Ghalaee,  &c.,  vary  in  their  rendering  of  these 
■astounding  fi^^ures.  Josephus,  Antt,  vi.  1,  §  4,  in  his 
account  of  this  occurrence  speaks  of  the  smitten  as 
numbering  seventy.  This  is  probably  the  correct 
number.  A  strange  reading,  which  the  LXX.  inserts 
here,  deserves  to  oe  quoted;  it  is  another  proof  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  text  at  tiie  close  of  this  sixth 
chapter:  "Ana  the  children  of  Jechoniah  among  tlic 
Betn-shemites   were   not  pleased   with  the  men  of 


Beth-shemesh  because  they  saw  the  Ark,  and  he  amote 
them,  &c."  Erdmann,  in  Lange,  is  inclined  to  believe 
the  LXX.  Version  represents  the  true  text,  and  thus 
comments  on  it:  "The  reason  of  the  sudden  death 
of  the  seventy  of  the  race  of  Jechoniah  is  their 
unsympathising  and,  therefore,  unholy  beazii^  towards 
the  symbols  of  G^'s  presence  amonjg  His  people, 
which  showed  a  mind  wholly  estranged  mm  the  living 
God — a  symptom  of  the  religious  moral  degeneracy 
which  haa  spread  among  the  people,  though  piety  was 
still  to  be  found." 

(ao)  Who  is  able  to  stand?— There  is  some 
superstition  involved  in  this  exclamation,  "Whither 
sluill  we  send  this  awful  visitant  P"  The  men  of 
the  priestly  city  of  Beth-shemesh  strangely  connected 
their  invisible  King  ¥rith  that  golden  Ark,  which, 
sacred  though  it  was,  was  but  a  lifeless  chest  of  wood 
and  gold. 

Yet  through  their  superstition  we  can  discern  a  deep 
consciousness  of  sin  and  shortcoming,  which  argued 
well  for  the  future  reformation  of  the  religions  life 
of  the  people— a  grand  work,  which  we  shall  soon  see 
Samuel  the  prophet  labouring  so  faithfully  and  so 
successfully  to  oring  about.  These  poor  sinners, 
discerning  the  cause  of  the  fatal  stroke  which  had 
fallen  upon  their  brethren,  felt  too  surely  that  they  were 
none  of  them  any  better  really  than  those  who  had 
fallen  victims  to  their  impiety,  and  were  fully  sensible 
that  sinners  could  not  dwell  in  the  presence  of  Crod. 
Carried  away  by  this  feeling  of  awe  oefore  the  parity 
of  the  invisible  King,  they  cried,  "  To  whom  shiul  He 
go  up  from  us  P  " 

These  poor  Hebrews  felt  the  same  fear  as  John 
was  sensible  of  centuries  later,  when  at  the  feet  of 
the  glorified  Son  of  Man  he  fell  as  dead ;  but  they, 
less  blessed  than  John  and  the  children  of  the 
Idngdom,  had  no  Redeemer  there  to  raise  them  up 
with  the  lovinK  whisper :  **  Fear  not ;  I  (whom  thou 
dreadest)  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead."  (See 
Rev.  i.  17, 18.) 

(21)  Kiijath- jeaiim.— Kinath.jearim  should  be 
spelt  and  pronounced  Kirjath-jearim,  the  "dtj  of 
woods  "  (wood-ville,  wood-town,  wooton).  Its  modem 
name  is  Kurzet-el-Erab,  "the  city  of  grapes,"  the 
woods  being  in  later  days  replaced  by  vines. 

vn. 

(1-17)  The  Revival  of  Israel    The  Work  of  SammeL 

(1)  The  ark  of  the  Lord.~Kirjath.jearim»  tlie 
home  of  the  Ark  for  nearly  fifty  years,  was  probably 
selected  as  the  resting-place  of  the  sacred  emblem 
as  being  the  nearest  large  city  to  Beth-shemesh 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  neither 
a  priestly  nor  a  Levitical  city,  but  it  no  doubt  had 
preserved  something  of  its  ancient  character  of  sanctity 
even  among  the   children  of  Israel.     In  old  days. 
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Tha  Ark  it  Brought 


I.  SAMUEL,  VII. 


to  Kirjathjeaarim^ 


ark  of  the  Lord,  and  brought  it  into  the 
house  of  Abinadab  in  the  hill,  and  sanc- 
tified Meazar  his  son  to  keep  the  ark  of 
the  LoBD. 

<'>And  it  came  to  pass,  while  the  ark 
abode  in  Ejijath-jearim,  that  the  time 
was  long ;  for  it  was  twenty  years :  and 
all  the  honse  of  Israel  lamented  after 
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the  Loud.  (^)  And  Samnel  spake  nnto 
all  the  honse  of  Israel,  saying,  K  ye  do 
retnm  nnto  the  Lord  wii£  all  yonr 
hearts,  then  *pnt  away  the  strange  gods 
and  'Ashtaroth  from  among  yon,  and 
prepare  yonr  hearts  nnto  the  liOBD,  and 
*  serve  him  only:  and  he  will  deliver 
yon  ont  of  the  hand  of  the  Plulistines. 


before  the  Hebrew  invasion,  it  was  a  notable  "  high 
place,"  and  n  seat  of  worship  of  Baal.  This  was  also, 
no  doubt,  taken  into  aeeoont  when  it  was  resolved 
to  locate  the  Ark  there.  The  words  "in  the  hill" 
remind  ns  that  the  old  "  high  place  "  was  still  mariced, 
and  was  from  its  sacred  associations  looked  on  as  a 
fitting  temporary  resting-place  for  the  sacred  treasore 
of  Israel. 

Kleaaar— It  is  most  likely  that  this  Abinadab  was 
a  Levite.  The  names  Eleazar  and  Uzzah,  and  Ahio 
of  the  same  family  (2  Sam.  vi.  3),  are  Levitical 
appellations.  Samuel — who,  though  he  is  not  named 
in  this  transaction,  was,  no  doubt,  the  director-^ 
would,  of  course,  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  for  the  sacred  trust.  "This 
Eleazar  was  constituted  not  priest,  but  watchman 
at  the  grave  of  the  Ark  by  its  corpse,  till  the  future 
joyful  resurrection." — Hengaienhera,  quoted  in  Lange, 
Here  the  Ark  remained  until  Kmg  David  brought 
it  from  "  the  house  on  the  hilV'  in  the  city  of  womLs, 
first  to  the  home  of  Obed-edom,  and  then  to  his  own 
rojal  Zion.    (2  Sam.  vi.    See  too  Ps.  czzzii.  6.) 

(9  And  it  oame  to  pass,  while  the  ark 
abode  in  Eujath-jearim,  that  the  time  was 
long ;  for  it  was  twenty  years.-— Literally,  And 
U  came  io  p<us,  from  the  day  that  the  Ark  rested  at 
Kirjath^earim,  thett  the  time  was  long;  for  it  was 
twenty  years.  There  is  something  very  touching  in  this 
sad  note  of  time.  We  think  we  read  Samuel's  own 
words  here.  The  unwearied  toiler  for  Gk>d  and  His  dear 
peo^e  found  the  twenty  years  a  weary  period  of  wait- 
mg.  We  must  not,  however,  by  any  means  suppose 
tli^  ilie  hungering  of  Israel  after  their  Grod-Friena  only 
b^an  after  um  twenty  jesxB  of  sorrow  were  over. 

It  had  been  a  stem  tnal  time.  The  great  victory  of 
Aphek  and  the  destruction  of  Shiloh  had  bid  all 
Inael  at  the  feet  of  their  Philistine  enemies,  and  the]r> 
we  know,  made  their  snpremacy  bitterly  felt.  The 
restoration  of  the  Ark  in  no  wise  si^niified  that  they 
loosed  their  hold  on  the  oonqnerra  people.  This 
long  time,  when  the  hand  of  Fhflistia  pressed  so 
heavily  on  Israel,  was  the  important  period  <n  Samuel's 
life.  JPor  these  twenty  years  he  must  have  laboured 
ineeseantly  to  wake  up  the  old  worship  of  the  Eternal 
and  ilie  pure  life  lovea  by  Qod  among  the  people.  The 
early  dreams  of  his  boy  days,  the  hopes  excited  by  his 
burning  enthusiasm,  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  fatal  battle  of  Aphek,  the  capture  of  the 
holy  Ark,  the^  death  of  his  old  guardian,  the  great 
hi^n  priestly  judge  Eli,  the  sack  and  devastation  of 
Shiloh,  the  loved  sanctuary,  the  terrible  and  continued 
oppression  of  Fhilistia,  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Tonng  inspired  man  of  GKkL  Taught  by  the  bitter 
lesaons  of  adversiiy,  he  saw  it  was  by  no  wAd  stroke  of 
a  few  gallant  patriots  that  the  nation  coold  be  saved ;  all 
such  efforts  Samuel  the  seer,  after  the  crushing  defeat 
of  Aphek,  saw  would  only  sink  the  nation  into  still 
lower  depths  of  degradation  and  misery.  Other  and 
different  things  were  needed  before  the  Hon  standard  I 


of  Judah  could  be  safely  unfurled,  or  the  war-cry  of 
Ephraim  raised  on  her  mountains.  "  What  means  ho 
used  we  are  not  told,  or  what  was  his  mode  of  life 
during  those  twenty  years  of  wiuting  and  work;  but 
probably  the  life  of  the  young  prophet- judge  was  that 
of  a  fugitive,  going  stealthil^r  from  place  to  place  that 
he  might  teach  and  preach,  hiding  in  the  caverns  in  tho 
limestone  ranges  ox  Judaa,  emerging  thence  to  visit 
now  one  quarter  of  the  country  and  now  another,  ever 
in  danger,  but  gradually  stirring  up,  not  merely  those 
districts  which  were  contiguous  to  the  Plulistines,  but 
all  Israel  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  their  sins,  and 
to  the  necessity  of  renewed  trust  in  and  return  of  old  love 
to  their  God.  And  so  a  fresh  spiritual  life  by  degrees 
sprang  up  among  the  people,  and  with  it  came  the  cer. 
tainty  of  the  future  restoration  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence."— Dean  Payne  8mUh. 

And  all  the  honse  of  Israel  lamented  after 
the  Lord. — ^The  English  Version  is  singularly  happy 
here.  The  Hebrew  word  Englished  by  "  lamented 
after"  has  been  variouslv  ren&red  and  paraphnsed. 
The  Syriac  translates,  *'  they  all  cast  themselves  down 
after  Jehovah."  Gksenius  and  some  would  translate 
"were  assembled  together;"  others,  ''the  people  of 
Israel  auieted  themselves,  and  in  ouiet  devotion  fol- 
lowed Jehovah ;"  but  the  English  version  is  best  on 
all  grounds.  This  **  lamenting  "  or  "  hungering  after 
the  liord  "  was  a  gradual  resmt  of  Samuel^  unwearied 
labours.  The  asMrtion  of  chap.  iii.  19,  that  "none  of 
his  words  fell  to  the  ground,"  espedaily  belongs  to 
this  period  of  restless  activity,  when  dangers  and  ap- 
parentiy  insurmountable  difficulties  hemmed  him  in; 
slowly,  but  surely,  the  heari  of  the  people,  roused  by  his 
loring  but  passionate  appeals,  returned  to  their  Eternal 
Friend;  sick  of  crime  and  folly,  gradually  they  began  to 
hate  their  impurity  and  moral  degradation ;  by  degrees 
they  began  to  loathe  their  idolatry ;  and  when  S^uel, 
after  his  twenty  yean  of  faithful  restless  work  among 
them,  summoned  them  boldly  to  declare  their  abhorrence 
of  the  strange  Philistine  gods,  and  the  life  taught  and 
lived  bv  thelPhilistine  peoples,  the  heart  of  all  Israel 
responaed  with  intense  glaaness  to  the  summons. 

Then  the  wise  and  j^itriotic  statennan-prophet  saw 
the  hour  of  deliverance  and  national  restoration  had 
struck.  No  longer  solitary  hamlets  and  scattered 
families  moumea  after  the  glorious  Eternal  and  His 
pure  holy  worship  and  life ;  but  the  heart  of  a  whole 
people  mourned  after  the  Lord,  and  hungered  for  His 
presence  among  them  once  more. 

(8)  The  strange  gods.— The  strange  gods  aro  in 
verse  4  described  as  "  Baalim."  This  pliual  form  of 
Baal  refers  to  the  numerous  images  oi  Baal  which 
existed,  as  does  the  plural  form  Awtaroth  to  those  of 
the  female  goddess  Astarte.  They  wero  botii  favourite 
Phoenician  deities,  known  under  tne  familiar  names  of 
Baal,  Bil,  Bel,  and  Ashtaroth,  Astarte,  Istar.  They 
represented  the  productive  power  of  nature,  and  were 
generally  worshipped  throughout  the  East,  usually  with 
a  wild  and  want^  worship. 
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Solemn  Aasenibly 
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aummoned  by  SamueL 


<^)  Then  the  children  of  Israel  did  put 
away  ''Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  and  served 
the  Lord  only. 

<^)  And  Samuel  said.  Gather  all  Israel 
to  Mizpeh,  and  I  will  pray  for  you  unto 
the  Lord.  (*>  And  they  gathered  to- 
gether to  Mizpeh,  and  drew  vrnter,  and 
poured  it  out  before  the  Lord,  and  fibsted 
on  that  day,  and  said  there,  We  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord.  And  Samuel 
judged  me  children  of  Israel  in  Mizpeh. 


a  Jndg.  S.  IL 
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<7)And  when  the  Philistines  heard 
that  the  children  of  Israel  were  gathered 
together  to  Mizpeh,  the  lords  of  the 
PUlistines  went  up  against  IsraeL  And 
when  the  children  of  Israel  heard  ity  they 
were  afraid  of  the  Philistines.  ^^)  And 
the  children  of  Israel  said  to  Samuel, 
^Cease  not  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  our 
Grod  for  us,  that  he  will  save  us  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  ^'^  And 
Samuel  took  a  sucking  lamb,  and  offered 


Prepare  your  hearts.— It  was,  indeed,  a  des- 
perate ventiiTO  seemingly,  this,  to  which  the  prophet 
summoned  unarmed  and  undisciplined  IsraeL  They 
were  then  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  lonff  vic- 
torious foes,  who  hela  the  chief  fortified  places  in  the 
country  ¥rith  their  garrisons;  and  Samuel  challenged 
Israel  to  bid  defiance  to  the  most  cherished  institutions 
of  their  oppressors,  bade  them,  if  they  loyed  the  Eternal, 
to  turn  aside  from  reyerencing  what  Philistia  held  to 
be  sacred  and  all-powerful.  He  knew  well  that  what 
he  urged  upon  the  people  would  at  once  proyoke  what 
appeared  to  be  a  duigerous  and  most  uneaual  contest. 
Ii  defeated,  then  Israel  would  bring  upon  their  devoted 
heads  utter  misery,  and  a  ruin  hitherto  undreamed  of  even 
in  their  unhappy  land.  Had  thej  courage  and  f  idth  to 
pluuffe  unarmed,  undisciplined,  into  so  perilous  a  eon. 
testr  For  twenty  years  the  great  patriot-statesman 
had  laboured  for  this  end.  He  had  succeeded  at  last  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  Israel  to  see  the  real  cause  of  their 
misfortunes.  He  had  made  them  as  a  nation  hunger 
for  the  lost  presence  of  the  Eternal,  who  had  loyed 
them  in  past  days  with  so  great  a  loye ;  and  now,  after 
twenty  long  slow  years,  was  his  work  done  at  last  P 
They  sorrowed  indeed  for  their  national  sins ;  but  had 
they  faith  and  courage,  all  unarmed  as  they  were,  to 
rise  against  the  powenul  enemies  of  purity  and  God  ? 

i*)  Then  the  ohildren  of  Israel  did  put 
away  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth.— The  answer  of  the 
people  showed  how  weU  and  thoroughly  the  prophet- 
statesman  had  done  hb  Master's  work.  Through  the 
land  of  Israel  the  graven  images  of  the  Fhosnician  idols 
were  thrown  down,  and  their  impious  worship  every- 
where was  boldly  dishonoured,  and  once  more,  in  bold 
defiance  of  the  idol. worshipping  Philistines,  the  Invis- 
ible and  Eternal  was  throughout  the  landadmowledged 
as  the  one  Grod.  These  acts,  of  course,  were  an  open 
act  of  rebellion  against  that  warlike  people  who  for  so 
long  had  ruled  them  with  an  iron  rule. 

(5)  Mispeh. — Or,  as  it  should  be  spelt,  Mvspah,  a 
common  name  for  lofty  situations.  It  signifies  a  "  watch- 
tower,"  a  place  where  an  outlook  could  be  kept  against 
an  adyancing  enemy. 

Now  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  at  Mizpeh  marked  a 
new  departure  for  IsraeL  It  was  the  result  of  more  than 
twenty  years  of  toil  undertaken  by  the  greatest  reformer 
and  statesman  the  chosen  race  ever  ^ew.  The  great 
gathering  belonged  both  to  religion  and  to  war.  Its  first 
object  was  solemnly  to  assure  the  Lord  that  the  heart  of 
His  people,  so  long  estranged  from  ELim,  was  again  His. 
Its  second  was  to  implore  that  Jehovah  might  again 
restore  a  repentant  and  sorrowful  people  to  the  land  of 
their  inheritance.  What  more  likely  than  that  the 
prophet-statesman— who  in  that  solemn  juncture  repre- 
sented priest  and  judge  and  seer  to  Israel— devisea  on 
that  momentous  day  new  symbolic  rites,  signifying 


Israel's  new  dedication  to  the  Eternal  for  the  future, 
Israel's  repentance  for  the  sad  past?  The  solemn 
pouring  out  of  water  before  the  Iiord  symbolised,  to  a 
people  trained  so  carefully  to  watch  the  meaning  and 
signification  of  symbote  and  imagery,  the  heart  and 
whole  inner  life  poured  out  before  the  Lord;  the  fast- 
ing represented  the  repentant  humble  sinner  bowed 
down  m  grief  before  the  one  true  God.  Is  it  not  at 
least  probable  that  the  strange,  mysterious  custom  which 
we  hear  of  in  after  days— the  nigh  priest  filling  the 
golden  yessel  with  the  waters  of  Siloam,  and  then 
pouring  it  out  silently  before  the  Lord — ^was  the  record 
of  one  of  the  holiest  memories  of  the  people—their 
reconciliation  with  their  Grod-Friend  at  Mjzpen  ?  Now, 
after  years  of  estrangement,  they  repented  and  were 
forgiyen.  The  fasting  of  Mizpeh  being  a  favourite 
practice,  ever  much  observed  by  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple  and  synagogue,  needed  no  special  record  or 
reminder. 

(6)  And  Samuel  judged  the  ohildren  of  Israel 
in  Mizpeh. — For  some  quarter  of  a  century  Samuel  bad 
been  the  principal  personage  amon^  the  people,  and  bad, 
no  doubt,  long  exercised  the  varied  functions  of  the 
"  judges  "  of  brael ;  but  the  tribes  were  scattered,  their 
fortresses  in  the  hand  of  enemies,  there  was  scarcely 
any  national  life  in  that  gloomy  period  in  the  people. 
In  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  tribes  the  tank  and 
position  which  Samud  had  long  really  filled  are  puUidy 
acknowledged. 

0)  The  lords  of  the  Philistines  went  up 
against  Israel.— This  was  what  might  natoraUy  have 
been  expected.  The  sudden  destruction  of  the  Phoenician 
idol  smrines  throughout  the  country,  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  summons  of  a  vast  popular  assembly, 
held  in  so  conspicuous  a  place  as  Mimeh  in  Benjamin, 
aroused  at  once  the  warlike  nation  wnich  had  so  long 
kept  Israel  in  servitude.  The  Philistine  leaders  promptly 
assemble  a  powerful  force,  and  proceed  to  intetmpt  the 
Miroeh  gathering. 

(8)  Cease  not  to  cry  imto  the  Iiord  our  Ood 
for  us. — The  fear  on  the  part  of  Israel  was  very  natural. 
Unarmed — or,  at  least,  very  poorly  armed  and  equipped 
— the  assembled  Israelites  saw  from  the  heights  the  ad- 
rancin^  Philistine  army.  What  hope  was  there  for  their 
iU-disciplined  masses  when  they  jomed  battle  with  ti&at 
trained  noet  of  fighting  men  P  But  they  remembered 
the  days  of  old,  and  how,  when  Moses  prayed,  "i^e 
Angel  of  His  presence  "  saved  them.  Had  they  not  tiien 
with  them  there  a  seer  equal  to  Moses,  greater  than 
Joshua,  one  with  whom  the  Eternal  of  Ho3»  was  wont 
to  speak,  as  friend  speaketh  with  friend  P  So  in  that 
supreme  hour  of  danger  they  turned  to  Sunuel  the 
seer.  We  are  just  going,  they  said,  aU  unarmed  to 
meet  that  armed  host;  *'oease  not  to  cry  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  for  us."    And  Samuel,  we  read  in  the 
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The  PhUiHines  defwted  at  Mizpah.         I.  SAMUEL,    VII. 


A  period  of  Peace  in  IsraeL 


it  for  a  burnt  offering  wholly  unto  the 
LoBD :  and  Samuel  cried  unto  the  Lord 
for  Israel;  and  the  Lobd  ^ heard  him. 
<io)  And  as  Samuel  was  offering  up  the 
burnt  offering,  the  Philistines  drew  near 
to  battle  against  Israel :  but  the  Lokd 
thtuidered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that 
day  upon  the  Philistines,  and  discomfited 
them ;  and  they  were  smitten  before 
Israel.  ^^^  And  the  men  of  Israel  went 
out  of  Mizpeh,  and  pursued  the  Philis- 
tines, and  smote  them,  until  they  came 
under  Beth-car.  <^>  lien  Samuel  took 
a  stone,  and  set  it  between  Mizpeh  and 


lOr, 


$TbMt\M,TIUiUme 


Shen,  and  called  the  name  of  it  'Eben- 
ezer,  saying.  Hitherto  hath  the  Lobd 
helped  us. 

(")  So  the  Philistines  were  subdued, 
and  they  came  no  more  into  the  coast  of 
Israel :  and  the  hand  of  the  Loan  was 
against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of 
Samuel.  ^^^^And  the  cities  which  the 
Philistines  had  taken  from  Israel  were 
restored  to  Israel,  from  Ekron  even  unto 
6ath ;  and  the  coasts  thereof  did  Israel 
deliver  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. And  there  was  peace  between 
Israel  and  the  Amorites. 


brief  and  graphic  accoiint  before  ns,  hurriedly— lor  the 
time  was  short,  and  the  foe  close  at  hand — and  with 
rites  somewhat  difierent  from  those  enjoined  in  the 
Law — for  the  occasion  was  indeed  a  critical  one — 
offered  up  a  sacrifice,  and  raised  that  weird  piercing 
ery  which  many  in  Israel  had  heard  before  when 
Sunuel  the  seer  prayed ;  and  while  the  prophet-states- 
man  was  snstainmg  that  loud  imploring  cry,  while  the 
smoke  of  the  slain  lamb  was  still  ascending,  the  first 
line  of  the  Philistine  army  appeared  on  the  topmost 
slope  of  Mizpeh.  Once  more,  as  m  old  days,  the  glorious 
Arm  fought  with  no  earthly  weapons  for  the  people ;  an 
awful  thunderstorm  burst  over  the  combatant  hosts,  the 
storm  probably  beating  in  the  faces  of  the  advancing 
Philistines.  The  tribm  welcomed  it  as  the  answer  to 
their  prophet's  prayer,  and  with  a  wild  enthusiasm 
charged  down  and  broke  the  serried  ranks  of  their 
oppressors.  Josephus  tells  us  of  an  earthquake,  which 
adaed  fresh  horrors  to  the  scene  of  battle.  £ach  crash 
of  thunder,  each  wild  and  furious  gust  of  haQ  and  rain, 
the  men  of  Israel  welcomed  as  a  fresh  onslaught  on  the 
part  of  an  unseen  army  fighting  by  their  side.  The 
disiiiayed  Fhihsianes  fled,  and  tne  rout  was  complete ; 
the  defeated  army  hurried  panic-stricken  over  the  same 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aphek  iQustrious 
twenty  years  before  for  their  signal  victory.  The 
scene  of  carnage  now  received  the  significant  name  of 
£ben-ezer,  or  The  Stone  of  Help. 

(u>  Until  they  came  under  Beth-oar.—''  House 
of  the  Lamb,'*  or,  as  some  would  render  it.  House  of  the 
FUlcL  Of  this  place  we  know  nothing ;  it  was,  no  doubt, 
a  Philistine  fortress,  where  the  scattered  remains  of  the 
beaten  host  were  able  to  rally  and  defend  themselves. 

(1^  Between  Mizpeh  and  Shen.->The  situation 
of  Ha-Shen,  "The  Tooth,"  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
It  probably  denotes  a  poak  or  crag,  a  prominent  rock 
formation,  so  named,  like  the  modem  French  dent — 
a  favourite  name  for  a  peak  in  some  districts  of  the 
Alps  and  Pvrenees :  e.g..  Dent  du  Midi. 

<13»  So  tne  Philistines  were  subdued.— The 
work  of  Samuel  had  been  thorough.  It  was  no  mere 
solitary  victory,  this  success  of  Israel  at  Eben- 
ezer,  but  was  the  sign  of  a  new  spirit  in  Israel, 
which  animated  the  nation  during  the  lifetime  of 
Saaiael,  and  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  and 
the  great  Hebrew  kings.  The  'petty  jealousies  had 
disappeared,  and  had  given  place  to  a  ^reai  national 
desire  for  unity.  In  the  several  tribal  districts  it  was 
no  longer  the  gloiy  and  prosperity  of  Judah,  Ephraim, 
or  Benjamin,  out  thegiory  and  prosperity  of  Israel 
that  was  aimed  at.    The  old  idol  worship  of  Canaan, 


which  corrupted  and  degraded  every  nationality  which 
practised  it,  was  in  a  great  measure  swept  away  from 
among  the  chosen  peop&,  while  the  pure  religion  of  the 
EtermJ  of  Hosts  was  no  longer  confided  solely  to  the 
care  and  guardianship  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which 
had  shown  itself  unworthy  of  the  mighty  trust.  The 
Levites  still  ministered  in  the  sanctuary,  and  when 
the  Temple  took  its  place,  alone  officiated  in  its  sacred 
courts;  and  the  chosen  race  of  Aaron,  in  the  family 
first  of  Ithamar,  then  of  Eleasar,  alone  wore  the 
jewels  and  the  official  robe  of  the  high  priest ;  but  in 
religious  matters  the  power  of  the  priestly  tribe  was 
never  again  supreme  m  ihe  Land  oi  Promise.  From 
the  days  of  Samuel  a  new  order — ^that  of  the  Prophets, 
whose  exact  functions  with  regard  to  the  ritual  of 
the  worship  of  the  Eternal  were  undefined — ^was  ac- 
knowled^^  by  the  people  as  the  regular  medium  of 
commmucation  with  the  Jewiah  King  of  Israel. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  the 
PhiliBtines. — The  Philistines  never  entirely  recovered 
their  supremacy  in  Canaan.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a 
long  fierce  struggle,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  period  which  immediately  preceded  the  elec- 
tion of  Saul,  and  the  temporary  disasters  of  the 
children  of  Israel  which  were  the  punishments  of 
that  king's  disobedience  —  from  this  time  forward 
the  power  of  the  Philistines  gradually  decayed, 
while  the  strength  of  Israel  steadily  increased,  until 
King  David  completely  subdued  them,  and  tiie  old 
oppressors  of  Israel  were  absorbed  into  the  subject 
races  of  Canaan. 

(14)  The  cities.— The  immediate  result  of  SamueVs 
great  victory  at  Eben-ezer,  and  the  renovated  national 
spirit  of  the  people,  was  their  recoveiy  of  the  towns 
and  villages  which  during  the  late  disastrous  period 
had  fallen  into  the  Philistmes'  hands. 

From  Ekron  even  unto  Gath.— It  is  doubtful 
whether  these  words  signify  that  at  this  period  these 
famous  Philistine  cities  fell  into  the  hands  of  Samuel. 
This  expression  more  probably  indicates  on  the  Philistine 
side  the  direction  and  limits  of  ike  space  in  which  the 
Israelites  recovered  their  lost  territory. 

The  Amorites.— The  Amorites  here,  as.  represent- 
ing the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Canaanite  tribes,  are 
especially  mentioned.  This  note  respecting  them  tells 
us  that  m  these  glorious  days  of  the  restoration  of 
Israel  under  Samuel,  not  only  were  ^e  Philistines  of 
the  coast  kept  in  check  and  gradually  subdued,  but  that 
the  Canaanite  tribes  of  the  interior  of  the  land  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  the  old  conditions  imposed  by  Joshua 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
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Samud  judges  IsraeL 


I.  SAMUEL,  Vin. 


His  Sims  appoinied  Deputies. 


OS)  And  Samuel  judged  Israel  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  <^^)  And  he  went  from 
year  to  year  ^in  circuit  to  Beth-el,  and 
Gilgal,':and  Mizpeh,  and  judged  Israel 
in  all  those  places.  Ci7)And  his  re- 
turn was  to  Bamah ;  for  there  was  his 
house;   and   there  he  judged   Israel; 


1  Heb^  amd  h§  ttt- 
cuiUd, 


B.O. 

dr.UU. 


and  there  he  built  an  altar  unto  the 

LOBD. 

CHAPTER  Vm.— WAnd  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Samuel  was  old,  that  he 
made  his  sons  judges  over  Israel.  <'>Now 
the  name  of  his  fii^bom  was  Joel ;  and 


(15)  And  Samuel  judged  Israel  all  the  days 
of  his  life. — ^The  mfiaence  and  supreme  power  of 
Samuel  only  ended  with  his  life.  For  a  very  lone  period 
— ^probably  for  at  least  twenty  years  after  the  decisive 
battle  of  £ben.ezer— Samuel,  as  *'  judge,"  exercised  the 
chief  authority  in  Israel.  The  time  at  length  arrived 
when,  convinced  by  clear  Divine  monition  that  it  was 
best  for  the  people  that  a  king  should  rule  over  them, 
Samuel  the  seer,  then  advanc^  in  years,  voluntarily  laid 
down  his  high  office  in  favour  of  the  new  king,  Saul ;  but 
his  influence  remained,  and  his  authority,  whenever  he 
chose  to  exercise  it,  seems  to  have  continued  nn. 
diminished,  and  on  momentous  occasions  (see,  for  in- 
stance, chap.  XV.  33)  we  find  kinfif  and  nation  submitting 
to  his  counsel  and  expressed  will. 

(10)  To  Beth-ely  and  Gilgal,  and  Mispeh,  and 
judged  Israel.— 'These  ceutr^,  it  is  observable, 
were  all  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  land,  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  power  of  Samuel,  if  not  exclusively,  was  chiefly 
exercised  amon£^  the  souiiiem  tribes.  The  whole  sub- 
sequent story  of  the  chosen  people  seems  to  tell  us  that 
the  reli^on  of  the  Eternal  at  an  early  date  became  cor- 
rupted m  the  north  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  that  the 
restoration  of  faith  and  purification  of  life — the  result 
of  the  great  work  of  Samuel — ^was  so  much  less  marked 
in  the  northern,  tlian  in  the  southern  tribes,  that  when 
the  stronff  hand  of  Solomon  was  removed,  a  formal 
secession  from  the  southern  league  at  once  took  place. 
This  was  followed  by  a  rapid  deterioration  both  in  faith 
andpraotioe  in  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  places  mentioned  as  the  centres  where  Samuel 
"  judged*'  were  all  holy  sites,  and  at  difCerent  periods 
of  the  year,  no  doubt,  were  crowded  with  pilgrims  from 
distant  puts  of  the  land. 

(17)  Bamali.~The  same  Bamah  <*  of  the  Watchers  ** 
where  Elkanah  and  Hannah  had  dwelt.  After  tiie  de- 
struction of  Shiloh,  Samuel  seems  to  have  fixed  his 
abode  In  his  father's  citr. 

And  there  he  buut  an  altar.— Thus  following 
the  old  custom  of  the  patriarchs.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  at  this  period  there  was  no  national 
sanctoaiy,  no  formal  seat  of  worship,  where  the  high 
priest  and  his  attendant  priests  and  Levites  served. 
The  Ark,  we  know,  was  in  safe  keeping  in  the  "  city  of 
woods,"  Slirjath-jearim, but  it  was  in  private  custody; 
and  we  hear  of  no  priests  and  Levites,  of  no  ritual  or 
religious  observances,  in  connection  with  the  long  so- 
journ of  the  holy  Ark  in  that  place.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sacred  vessels  and  furniture  had  been  saved  from 
the  destruction  of  Shiloh  by  Samuel.  These  were,  very 
likely,  in  the  prophet- judge's  safe  keeping  at  Bamah. 

vm. 

(i-tt)  Israel  desbes  an  earthly  King.  The  Elders 
bring  the  Bequest  to  Samuel  The  Eternal  sees  fit  to 
Grant  their  Bequest. 

0)  When  Samuel  was  old.— We  are  not  able 
with  any  preci^on  to  fix  the  dates  of  Samuel's  life. 


When  the  great  disaster  happened  which  resulted 
in  the  captu^  of  the  Ark  of  QtoA  and  Eli's  death, 
the  young  prophet  was  barety  thirty  years  old.  For 
the  next  twenty  years  we  have  seen  how  unweariedly 
he  laboured  to  awaken  in  the  people  a  sense  of  their 
deep  dejnadation  and  of  the  rod  causes  of  their  fidlen 
state.  Thus,  when  the  great  revolt  and  the  Isradiia 
victorv  at  Eben-easer  took  place,  Samuel  the  judffe  waa 

ErobaDly  nearly  fifty  years  oi  age.  Another  consi&rable 
ipse  ox  time  must  be  assumed  between  the  day  of  the 
nprisinji^  of  the  people  and  the  throwing  off  the 
Philistine  yoke  ana  the  events  related  at  such  length  in 
the  present  chapter — the  request  of  the  people  for  an 
earthly  king ;  for  we  must  allow  a  sufficient  lapse  of 
time  ioT  the  Pliilistines  to  have  recovered  the  effecta  of 
tlieir  defeat  at  Eben-exer,  and  agun  to  have  established 
tliemselves  in  power,  at  least  in  the  southern  districts  of 
Canaan.  A  umous  Hebrew  commentator  suggests 
seventy  years  of  age  as  the  most  likely  time  ra  life. 
This  supposition  is,  likely  enough,  a  correct  one. 

The  following  little  table,  showing  the  events  in  the 
life  of  Samuel,  will  assist  the  student  of  the  BiUe 
story: — 

1st  period.    The  child  life  in  the  Tabernacle  service, 

Iz  years,    under  the  g^rdianship  of  EIL 

2nd  period,  The  boy  is  called  by  the  holy  Voice  to  be 

about  15  to    a  prophet ;  Josephus  states  that  this  hap- 

20  years,    penea   in   his   twelfth   year.    The   bor* 

prophet  remains  in  Shiloh.    The  people 

gradually  come  to  the  knowledge  that  a 

new  prophet  had  risen  up  among  them. 

He  stays  with  Eli  until  his  death,  uter  the 

disastrous  battle  of  Aphek  and  the  capture 

of|theArk.  Shiloh  was  probably  destroyed 

by  the   Philistines   after   the   battle  of 

Aphek. 

He  works  unweariedly  up  and  down  among 
the  people,  and  rouses  them  to  renounce 
idolatry,  and  under  the  Eternal's  protection, 
to  win  l^eir  freedom. 

Samuel  judges  Israd,  now  a  free  nation, 
again.  The  Eternal  Qod-Friend  ae- 
Imowledged  by  the  people  as  King. 


3rd  period, 

20  years. 


4th  period, 
probal^ 
nearly  20 
years. 

5th  period. 


Samuel  the  seer  and  judge  and  Saul  th» 
king  govern  IsraeL 

(9  They  were  judges  in  Beer-aheba.— It  waa 

natural  that  the  &ther,  as  the  infirmities  of  old  age 
were  beffinniiig  to  make  hb  toilsome  life  more  burden- 
some, snould  turn  to  his  sons,  and  endeavour  to 
train  them  up  to  share  in  his  hish  duties,  but 
beyond  the  natural  regret  of  a  fatiier  &at  the  honoora 
and  dignities  he  haa  himself  so  hardly  won  should 

Ess  from  his  house  for  ever,  no  murmur  seems  to 
ve  escaped  Samuel's  lips  when  the  will  of  the 
Eternal  was  made  known  to  nim ;  uid  tiie  aged  prophet^ 
forgetting  he  had  sons  and  a  house  which  bore  his  name* 
was  the  principal  agent  in  the  establishment  of  tho 
^,  in  whom  all  the  powers  of  tiie  judge  were  to  be 
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Thit  £lders  qflarael 


I.  SAMUEL,    VIII. 


dedre  an  earthly  King, 


the  name  of  his  second,  Abiah :  they  were  «  Dent.16.  lo. 
judges  in  Beer-sheba.     <'^  And  his  sons 
wa&ed  not  in  his  ways,  but  turned  aside 
after  lucre,  and  '"took  bribes,  and  per- 
verted judgment. 

(^)  Then  all  the  elders  of  Israel  gathered 
themselves  together,  and  came  to  Samuel 
unto  Bamah,  (^>  and  said  unto  him, 
Behold,  thou  art  old,  and  thy  sons  walk 


ftHo0.13.lO;AeU 
IS.  11. 


1  Heb.,  woM  evil 
in  the  ey««  o/ 
Bamuti, 


not  in  thy  ways :  now  ^make  us  a  king 
to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations. 

(^)  But  the  thing  ^displeased  Samuel, 
when  they  said.  Give  us  a  king  to  judge 
us.  And  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord. 
(7)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel, 
Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in 
all  that  they  say  unto  thee:  for  they 
have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have 


merged.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  when  old  age 
was  begimiinff  to  enfeeble  the  strength  of  Samoel,  and 
many  of  the  auties  devolved  npon  ms  worthless  sons, 
the  Philistines  recovered  much  of  their  lost  power 
over  the  southern  districts  of  Israel.  The  names  of 
these  sons  are  especially  significant  of  the  holy 
atmosphere  their  father  Uved  in.  Joel  signifies  Je- 
hovah is  Qod;  and  Abiah,  Jehovah  a  Father.  But  the 
glorious  traditions  of  Samuel  were  quickly  forgotten  by 
these  unworthy  men  who  called  him  father.  Josephus 
supplements  the  Biblical  record  by  stating  that  while 
one  of  these  sons  remained  in  Beer-sheba,  the  other 


c« 


judged  "  in  the  north  of  the  land. 
<3)Too 


'ook  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment.— 

This  sin,  at  all  times  a  fatally  common  one  in 
the  East,  was  especially  denounced  in  the  Law.  (See 
]Exod.  zxiii.  6 — 8 ;  Deut.  xvi.  19.)  It  is  strange  that 
the  same  ills  that  ruined  Eli*8  house,  owing  to  the 
evil  conduct  of  his  children,  now  threatened  Samuel. 
The  prophet -judge,  however,  acted  differently  to 
the  higli  priestlv  judge.  The  sons  of  Samuel  were 
evidently,  through  their  father's  action  in  procuring  the 
election  of  Saul,  quickly  deposed  from  their  authority. 
The  punishment  seems  to  nave  been  successful  in  cor- 
recting the  corrupt  tendencies  of  these  men,  for  we  hear 
in  after  days  of  the  high  position  occupied  at  the  court 
of  David  by  the  distinguished  descendants  of  the  noble 
and  disinterested  prophet.  (See  the  notices  in  1  Chron. 
VI.  33,  XXV.  4,  5,  respecting  Heman,  the  grandson  of 
Samuel,  the  king's  seer,  who  was  chief  of  the  choir  of 
the  Psalmist-kinff  in  the  house  of  God.) 

(^)  All  the  elders  of  Israel.— We  have  here  a 
clear  trace  of  a  popular  assembly  which  seems  in  all 
times  to  have  existed  in  Israel.  Such  a  body  appears 
to  have  met  for  deliberation  even  during  the  Egyptian 
captivity  (see  Exod.  iii.  16).  Of  this  popular  council 
we  know  little  beyond  the  fact  of  its  existence.  It 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  renresentatives  of  the 
people,  qualified  by  birth  or  office ;  these  were  known  as 
''  elders.  Ewald  sees  special  allusions  to  the  "  Parlia- 
ment "  or  Assembly  of  Elders  in  Psalms  1.  and  Ixxxii. 
Tlicre  are,  however,  various  mentions  of  these  councils 
in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Slings,  Jeremiah,  and  Isaiah. 

(5)  And  said  unto  him.  — They  fipround  their 
request — which,  however,  they  framed  almost  in  the 
very  terms  used  in  the  prophecy  of  the  Law  (Deut. 
xvii.  14) — ^upon  two  circumst«nces:  first,  the  age  of 
Samuel,  and  his  consequent  inability  to  act  as  their 
leader  in  those  ^rpetual  wars  and  forays  with  the 
surrounding  hostile  nations ;  secondly,  the  degeneracy 
of  his  sons,  who,  placed  by  their  father  in  positions 
of  great  trust,  naturally  looked  to  succeed  him  in  his 
hign  dignity.  They  felt  that  the  cares  and  duties  of 
government  were  too  weighty  for  Samuel,  now  ^ow- 
ing old;  and  the  men  who  through  their  kinship  to 
him  would  naturally  succeed  him  were  utterly  imfit 
for  his  office.    The  prospect  before  them  was,  they 
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felt,  a  gloomy  one.    The  Philistine  power,  too,  was 
becoming  daily  greater  in  the  south. 

But  what  confidence  must  this  assembly  of  elders 
have  reposed  in  their  a^^  judge  to  have  used  such  a 
plea — his  own  growing  infirmity  and  the  unworthiness 
of  his  own  sons,  whom  he  had  himself  appointed  to 
high  offices !  The  elders  of  the  people  knew  Samuel, 
the  man  of  God,  would  do  what  was  right  and  just — 
would  give  them  the  wisest  counsel,  utterly  re^rdless 
of  any  private  interest  or  feeling.  The  result  justified 
their  perfect  confidence. 

(6)  The  thing  displeased  Samuel.— It  is  clear 
that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  the  elders  of  the  people 
to  come  to  the  resolution  contained  in  their  petition  to 
Samuel.  The  Deuteronomy  directions  contained  in 
chap.  xvii.  14 — 20  are  clear  and  explicit  in  this  matter 
of  an  earthly  king  for  the  people,  and  Moses  evidently 
had  looked  £>rward  to  this  alteration  in  the  constitution 
when  he  framed  the  Law.  No  date  for  the  change  is 
specified,  but  from  the  terms  of  the  Deuteronomy 
words  no  distant  period  evidently  was  looked  on  to. 
Then,  again,  though  Samuel  was  naturally  displeased, 
he  at  once,  as  prophet  and  seer,  carried  the  matter  to 
the  God-Friena  of  Israel  in  prayer,  and  the  Etemid 
King  at  once  bids  His  old  true  servant  to  comply  with 
the  people's  desire. 

The  displeasure  of  the  prophet^judge  was  very 
natural.  He  felt — ^this  we  see  from  the  comforting 
words  his  Master  addressed  to  him  (see  verse  7)— that 
the  people,  notwithstanding  the  vast  claims  he  possessed 
to  their  gratitude,  craved  another  and  a  different  ruler, 
and  were  dissatisfied  with  his  government.  Samuel 
too  was  conscious  that  Israel  by  its  request  declined 
the  direct  soverei^ty  of  the  Eternal.  The  change  to 
an  earthly  sovereign  had  been  foreseen,  foretold,  even 
arranged  for,  by  1£o8gb,  but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  to  one 
like  Sftmuel  it  was  very  bitter.  It  seemed  to  remove 
the  people  from  that  solitary  platform  which  they  alone 
amonK  nations  had  been  allowed  to  occupy.  They  had 
found  by  sad  exnerience,  as  Moses, — "  their  BAbbi,"  an 
the  old  teachers  loved  to  style  him —had  predicted,  that 
such  a  form  of  government  was,  alas!  unsuited  to 
them,  and  that  they  must  descend  here  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  peoples.  But  though  all  this  was  undisput- 
ably  true,  it  was  very  bitter  for  the  hero  patriot  to 
give  up  for  ever  the  splendid  Hebrew  ideal  that  his 
people  were  the  subjects  of  the  Eternal  King,  ruled 
directly  by  Him. 

(7)  Mearken  unto  the  yoice  of  the  people.— 
The  words  spoken  to  Samuel,  probably  in  a  vision^ 
by  the  Most  High  are  very  touching  and  very  sad. 
Very  Umching,  in  their  extreme  tenderness  to  the  noblc^ 
old  man.  Take  courage,  they  seem  to  say,  **my  old 
true  servant,  and  be  not  dismayed  at  this  apparently 
bitter  proof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  you  loved 
so  welL  This  deliMrate  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Israel  is  directed   not   against  you,  the  judge,  but 
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rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign 
over  them.  ^^  According  to  all  the 
works  which  they  have  done  since  the 
day  that  I  brought  them  up  out  of 
Egypt  even  unto  this  day,  wherewith 
they  have  forsaken  me,  and  served  other 
gods,  so  do  they  also  unto  thee.  ^®)  Now 
therefore  ^hearken  unto  their  voice: 
^howbeit  yet  protest  solemnly  unto 
them,  and  shew  them  the  manner  of  the 
king  that  shall  reign  over  them. 

(10)  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words  of 
the  Lord  unto  the  people  that  asked  of 
him  a  king.  (^)  And  he  said,  This  will 
be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall 
reign  over  you  :  He  will  take  your  sons, 
and  appoint  them  for  himself,  for  his 
chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen;  and 
some  shall  run  before  his  chariots.  (^^  And 
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he  will  appoint  him  captains  over 
thousands,  and  captains  over  fifties;  and 
loill  set  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to 
reap  his  harvest,  and  to  make  his  instru- 
ments of  war,  and  instruments  of  his 
chariots.  <i*>And  he  vnll  take  your 
daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to 
be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers.  ^^>  And  he 
will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vineyards, 
and  your  oliveyards,  even  the  best  of 
tJiem,  and  give  them  to  his  servants. 
<^^)  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
seed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  to 
his  ^officers,  and  to  his  servants.  <^^)  And 
he  will  take  your  menservants,  and  your 
maidservants,  and  your  goodliest  young 
men,  and  your  asses,  and  put  them  to  his 
work.  ^"^^  He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
sheep :  and  ye  shall  be  his   servants. 


agamst  Me,  the  inyisible  King.  They  have  ever  been 
the  same — incapable  of  becoming  my  true  subjects, 
and  of  winning  on  earth  the  lofty  position  I  would 
have  given  them;  you  must  give  them  now  their 
hearts  desire.  It  has  all  been  foreseen  and  provided 
for;  only  make  them  understand  what  they  are  asking. 
Then  give  them  their  earthly  king."  Very  sad,  for 
it  was  the  deliberate  abandonment  by  the  Eternal 
God  of  His  first  intention  as  regarded  Israel  —  the 
deliberate  lowering  of  the  Jp^ssia  ideal  once  f drmed 
for  His  chosen  people.  Here,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  Divine  records,  we  have  a  comer  of 
tne  veil  which  hangs  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator  lifted  for  a  moment.  We  see  how  sadly 
possible  it  is  for  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  perfect 
freewill  to  mar  the  glorious  work  arranged  for  him  by 
his  Qod.  We  see  too  in  the  records  of  such  a  transac- 
tion as  this  (see  Deut.  xvii.  14>)  how  all  was  foreseen 
by  the  King  of  heaven,  and  we  catch  sight  of  the 
sorrowful  regret — if  we  may  use  the  term — of  the  Creator 
for  the  perverse  folly  of  lus  creatures. 

(U)  And  he  saidy  This  will  be  the  manner 
of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  you.— In 
obedience  to  the  word  of  the  Lora,  Samuel,  the  judge 
of  Israel,  without  blaming  the  people  for  their  desire, 
quietly  Asks  them  if  they  were  in  real  earnest — ^if  they 
had  fully  considered  the  grave  changes  which  such  an 
appointment  as  that  of  a  soverei^  over  the  nation 
would  bring  about  in  the  constitution.  Were  they 
willing  to  exchange  their  Hepublican  freedom  for  the 
condition  of  subjection  to  a  sovereign  who,  after  the 
manner  of  those  other  kings  of  foreign  nations — the 
Pharaohs,  for  instance — womd  of  course  govern  Israel 
after  his  own  will  P  in  other  words,  were  they  really 
willing  to  give  up  their  Republic  for  a  Despotism  ? 

In  uoB  whole  transaction  of  the  appointment  of  an 
earthly  king  in  Israel,  we  must  not  forget  that  although 
under  the  present  drcnmstances  of  fsrael  it  was  ine 
best  course  to  pursue,  and,  as  such,  received  the  Divine 
sanction,  yet  it  was  giving  up  the  old  grand  ideal  of  a 
nation  dwelling  on  earth  ruled  over  directly  by  a  King 
whose  throne  and  home  were  in  the  eternal  heavens. 
The  glorious  hope  had  to  be  given  up,  because  Israel 
had  heen  tried  and  found  unworthy  to  share  in  the  un- 
dreamed-of blessings  of  such  a  €h>vemment. 


He  will  take  your  sons.— Here  follows  a  giapliic 
picture  of  the  clianged  life  of  the  people  under  a  &8potic 
monarch.  They  must  be  prepared,  must  those  elders,  for 
a  court — a  gorgeous  court  such  as  they  had  heard  of,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  had  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
the  Euphrates,  or  the  Tigpris;  all  that  was  best  and 
choicest  in  Israel  would  be  summoned  there.  The  old 
pastoral  life  would  disappear;  the  dwelling  under  their 
own  vines  and  fig-trees  would  give  place  to  a  very  differ- 
ent way  of  living ;  the  pleasures  and  vices  of  a  gav  and 
brilliant  city  life  would  aUure  the  sons  and  daughters, 
and  tempt  mem  from  the  old  simple  way  of  living,  iLear 
to  so  many  in  Israel.  War,  too,  on  a  scale  they 
hitherto  had  never  dreamed  of,  would  be  their  portion — 
all  these  heavy  burdens  would  become  the  heritage  of 
Israel  if  they  chose  to  imitate  in  their  government  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Had  they  thought  of  all  ifci# 
when  they  asked  for  a  king  P 

(12)  To  ear  his  ground.— To  car,  that  is,  to 
plough,  Tlie  word  is  an  old  word  (Anglo-Saxon 
earian),  and  connected  with  the  Latin  arare. 

OS)  Confectionaries.— Better  rendered  peHnmers 
— ^that  is,  makers  of  ointments  and  scents,  of  which 
Orientals  are  inordinately  fond. 

(16)  And  your  goodliest  young  men.— Tlie 
LXX.  Greek  Version  here  reads,  "  your  best  oxen," 
which  required  only  the  change  of  one  letter  of  similar 
sound  in  the  Hebrew  word  here.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
the  reading  of  the  original  text,  as  the  young  men  seem 
included  among  the  sons  in  verses  11  and  12,  and  oxen 
would  natural^  precede  the  asses  mentioned  in  the 
next  clause  of  this  verse. 

(17)  And  ye  shall  be  his  servants.— This  state- 
ment generally  includes  all  that  lias  gone  before.  In 
other  words,  "  Ye  elders  and  chiefs  of  the  people  must 
make  up  your  minds,  in  the  event  of  electing  a  Idug,  to 
the  loss  of  all  political  and  social  freedom."  Hovr 
bitterly  the  nation,  even  in  the  successful  and  glorious 
reign  of  King  Solomon,  felt  the  pressure  of  the  royal 
yoke,  so  truly  foretold  by  their  last  judg^e,  is  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  times  which  followed  the  death  of 
Solomon,  when  the  public  discontent  at  the  briUiant  bnt 
despotic  rule  of  tiie  gpneat  king  led  to  the  revolution 
which  split  up  the  people  into  two  nations.  (See  I 
Kings  xii.  4.)    "This  whole  passage  bears  internal 
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<^>  And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  be- 
cause of  your  king  which  ye  shall  have 
•chosen  you ;  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear 
you  in  that  day. 

^J  Nevertheless  the  people  refused  to 
obey  the  voice  of  Samuel ;  and  they  said, 
Nay ;  but  we  will  have  a  king  over  us ; 
4^)  that  we  also  may  be  like  SH  the  na- 
tions ;  and  that  our  king  may  judge  us, 
and  go  out  before  us,  and  fight  our 


A  Ob.  14. 61 ;  1  Cbr. 
a.ss. 


battles.  (^>  And  Samuel  heard  all  the 
words  of  the  people,  and  he  rehearsed 
them  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord.  ^^^  And 
the  Lord  said  to  Samuel,  Hearken  unto 
their  voice,  and  make  them  a  king.  And 
Samuel  said  unto  the  men  of  Israel,  Go 
ye  eveiy  man  unto  his  city. 

CHAPTEE  rX.— W  Now  there  was  a 
man  of  Benjamin,  whose  name  was '  Kish, 


eYidence  of  hAving  been  written  before  the  establish, 
ment  of  the  monarchy." — Speaker's  Commentary, 

as)  The  Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day. 
— ^After  the  separation  of  the  north  and  the  sonth, 
when  King  Solomon  was  dead,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  northern  sovereigns— or  kings,  as  they  were  called, 
of  *'  Israel,"  in  distinction  to  the  southern  monarchs, 
the  kings  of  ''Jndah" — fulfilled  in  their  lives  and 
government  of  the  realm  the  dark  forebodings  of  the 
seer.  The  northern  tribes  broke  with  idl  the  nallowed 
associations  connected  with  the  Ark  and  temple,  and 
set  up  a  rival  and  semi-idolatrous  religion  in  some  of 
their  own  popular  centres.  There  no  holy  influences 
swayed  the  councils  of  their  despotic  kings.  The  lives 
of  the  Israelites  who  still  loved  the  law  of  the  Lord, 
and  cherished  the  glorious  memories  of  their  fathers, 
must  have  been  very  bitter  and  hard  when  men  like 
Omri  and  Ahab  reigned  with  all  their  cruel  power  in 
Tirzah  and  Samaria. 

But  no  prayers  then  availed;  one  wicked  dynastv 
succeeded  another,  until  the  cup  of  iniquity  was  filled, 
and  Israel  carried  away  captive  for  ever  out  of  their 
fair  land. 

(19)  The  people  refhised.— The  waminfi^  words 
of  the  prophet-judKe  were  evidently  carefimy  con- 
sidered and  debated  in  a  formal  assembly,  but  the 
majority  at  least  abided  by  the  terms  of  their  request. 

(20)  Like  all  the  nations.— There  is  something 
strangely  painful  in  these  terms  with  which  the  elders 
nr^Mi  tioetr  request — the  wish  "  to  be  like  other  na- 
tions "seems  to  nave  been  very  strong  with  them.  They 
forgot,  or  chose  to  ignore,  the  solitary  position  of  lofty 
pre-eminence  Gk>d  had  given  them  among  the  nations. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  fuled  to  comprehend  it  in  past, 
as  in  present  days,  but  this  haste  to  give  up  their  loftv 
privileges,  and  to  descend  from  the  pedestal  on  which 
their  God  had  set  them,  was  in  the  eye  of  one  like 
Samuel  a  strange  inexplicable  foolishness. 

(21)  In  the  ears  or  the  Lord.— Again  the  seer 
returns  from  the  council  chamber,  where  he  had  met 
the  elders  of  the  people,  to  some  quiet  spot,  probably 
the  sanctuary  he  had  set  up  in  his  own  "  Ramah  of  the 
Watchers,"  where  he  poured  out  his  heart  before  his 
God-Friend. 

(22)  Hearken  unto  their  voice.  —  And  for  the 
third  time  (see  verses  7  and  9)  the  voice  of  the  Eternal, 
which  Samuel  the  seer  knew  so  well,  used  the  same 
expression,  bidding  the  reluctant  and  indignant  old  man 
comply  witii  the  request  of  the  people.  God  had 
allowed  His  servant  to  remonstrate,  well  knowing  all 
the  time  what  would  be  the  result  of  his  remonstrances. 

So  now,  with  the  self -same  words  with  which  He  had 
spolmn  to  the  seer  when  at  the  first  he  laid  the  petition 
of  Inael  before  the  eternal  throne.  He  finally  directs 
Samuel  respecting  the  course  of  action  he  was  to 
pnisoe  on  this  momentous  occasion. 


The  men  of  Israel.— That  is,  to  the  elders.  The 
words  which  follow,  "  Go  ye  every  man  unto  his  city," 
show  that  these  elders  were  in  truth  a  representative 
body,  drawn  from  the  chief  centres  of  the  land. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  perfect 
trust  which  the  Eternal  must  have  placed  in  Samuel 
the  judge,  seeing  that  He  entrusted  bim  with  idl  the 
arrangements  connected  with  this  vital  change  in  the 
Hebrew  constitution,  although  his  own  downfall  from 
power  was  necessarily  involved  in  it.  The  confidence 
of  the  God-Friend  of  Israel  in  their  upright  judge  was 
evidently  shared  in  by  the  people.  It  was  to  their 
ruler,  to  the  earthly  head  of  their  republic,  that  they  in  tiie 
first  instance  carried,  tlirough  their  representative  chiefs, 
their  reauest,  which  in  other  words  said,  *'  Let  Mng^ 
for  the  future,  and  not  judges  like  yourself,  rule  over 
us."  The  elders  of  Israel  seem  to  have  listened  re- 
spectfully to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  their  great 
judge,  and  to  have  deliberated  carefully  over  them, 
and  then,  still  respectfully,  but  firmly,  to  have  reiterated 
their  first  reo^uest,  which  asked  for  a  king  instead  of  a 
judge.  Afiram  they  watched  him  go  ,uone  into  the 
presence  oi  the  Eternal,  and  after  the  seer's  solitary 
prayer,  the  "  elders,*'  at  the^  bidding  of  their  judge,  dis- 
persed  quietly,  each  one  journeying  to  his  own  city. 
They  loved  and  trusted  the  patriot  &kmuel,  and  though 
they  were  ready  to  depose  him,  they  waited  tiU  he  shomd 
give  them  a  sign. 

IX. 

(1-27)  The  Preparation  of  Saul  the  Son  of  Kish  the 
Benjamite,  for  his  appointment  as  anointed  Xing  of 
Israel. 

(1)  Saul. —  The  inspired  compiler  of  these  books — 
having  related  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
the  people's  request  to  the  last  of  the  judges  for  a 
king^-closed  the  first  part  of  the  story  of  this  mo- 
mentous change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  chosen  people 
with  the  words  of  the  prophet- judge,  bidding  the  re- 
presentative elders  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  wait 
the  result  of  his  solemn  communing  with  the  Eternal 
Friend  of  Israel  on  the  subject  of  this  king  they  so 
eamesth' desired. 

The  Eternal  answered  His  servant  either  in  a  vision, 
or  by  Urim,  or  by  an  angel  visitant.  We  are  in  most 
cases  left  in  ignorance  respecting  the  precise  method  by 
which  Grod  communicatea  with  these  highly-favoured 
men — ^His  elect  servants.  The  chosen  Isra^te  whom 
Samuel  was  to  anoint  as  the  first  king  in  Israel  would 
meet  the  prophet — so  said  the  "  worn  of  the  Lord  " 
to  Samuel---on  a  certain  day  and  hour,  at  a  given 
place.  The  ninth  chapter  begins  with  a  short  account 
of  the  family  of  this  man  chosen  for  so  high  an  office, 
and  after  a  word  or  two  of  personal  description,  goes 
on  to  rdiate  the  circumstances  under  whicn  he  met 
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the  son  of  Abiel,  the  son  of  Zeror,  the 
SOD  of  Bechorath,  the  son  of  Aphiah,  ^a 
Benjamite,  a  mighty  man  of  ^power. 
<^^  And  he  had  a  son,  whose  name  was 
Saul,  a  choice  young  man,  and  a  goodly: 
and  there  wa^s  not  among  the  children  of 
Israel  a  goodUer  person  than  he  :  from 


1  Or,  the  wn  of  a 
man  o/Jemini. 


cir.  1066. 


3  Or,  mbtkmee. 


his  shoulders  and  upward  he  was  higher 
than  any  of  the  people. 

(3)  And  the  asses  of  Kish  Saul's  father 
were  lost.  And  Kish  said  to  Saul  his^ 
son,  Take  now  one  of  the  servants  with 
thee,  and  arise,  go  seek  the  asses.  (^>  And 
he  passed  through  mount  Ephraim,  and 


Samuel.  Saul,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  dis- 
tinguished amonff  his  fellows  by  his  great  stature,  and 
for  lus  grace  and  manly  beanty,  was  the  son  of  a  noble 
and  opulent  Benjamite  of  Gibeah,  a  small  city  in  the 
south  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 

The  whole  of  this  episode  in  our  ancient  book  is  sin- 
gularly picturesque.  We  see  the  yet  unproclaimed 
king  occupied  in  nis  father's  business,  and  throwing  his 
whde  powers  into  the  eyery-day  transactions  ox  the 
farm  on  the  dopes  of  Mount  Ephraim.  In  a  few  words 
the  historian  oescribes  how  the  modest  and  retiriiig 
Saul  was  roused  from  the  quiet  pastoral  pursuits  in 
which  his  hitherto  tmeyentiul  life  had  been  spent. 
The  reyerent,  perhaps  slightly  reluctant,  admiration 
with  which  the  seer  of  God  eased  at  the  future  king  of 
Israel;  ihe  prophet's  significant  address,  the  symbol 
gifts,  the  graceful  hospitality,  and,  aboye  all,  the  solemn 
and,  no  doubt,  burning  words  of  the  generous  old 
man,  woke  up  the  sleeping  hero-spirit,  and  prepared  the 
young  Benjamite  for  his  future  mighty  work.  But 
there  was  no  yul^ar  elation  at  the  prospect  which  lay  be. 
fore  him,  no  humed  grasping  at  the  splendid  prize  which 
the  seer  told  him  the  God  of  his  fathers  had  destined 
for  him.  Quietly  he  took  leaye  of  the  famous  Samuel ; 
the  predicted  signs  of  his  coming  greatness  one  by  one 
were  litenJly  fulfilled ;  but  Sam  returned  to  the  an- 
cestral farm  m  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  and  was  subject 
to  his  father,  as  in  old  days;  and  when  at  last  the 
public  summons  to  the  throne  came  to  him,  he  seems  to 
haye  accepted  the  great  office  for  which  he  had  been 
marked  with  positiye  reluctance  and  shrinking,  nor 
does  he  appear  materially  to  haye  altered  his  old  simple 
way  of  Hying  until  a  great  national  disgrace  called  for 
a  deyoted  patriot  to  ayenge  it.  Then  the  heroic  heart 
of  the  Lord's  anointed  awoke,  and  Saul,  when  the  hour 
came,  showed  himself  a  kinj^  indeed. 

Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel.— On  comparison  with 
the  genealogical  summaries  giyen  in  Gren.  xlyi.  21 ;  I 
Sam.  iz.  I,  xiy.  51 ;  1  Chron.  yii  6 — 8,  &c.,  the  line 
of  Samuel  appears  as  follows  :^ 

Benjamin  Yet   eyen   here   certain 

f  links  are  omitted,  for  we 

Becheb  hear   of   one   Matri   in  1 

I  Sam.  X.  21,  and  Jehiel  in 

Aphiah  (qu.  Abiah)  1  Chron.  ix.  35. 

„    I  

Bechobah 

The  truth  is  that  in  each 
of  the  genealogical  summa- 
ries the  transcriber  of  the 
original  family  document 
left  out  certain  names  not 
needed  for  his  special  pur- 
pose. The  names  omitted 
are  not  always  the  same; 
hence,  often  in  these  tables, 
the  apparent  discrepancies. 

Dean  Payne  Smith,  too,  suggests  that  the  hopeless 
entanglement  in   the  Benjamite  genealogies  is  in  a 


Zebob  (qu.  Zub) 
Abiel 

I 

Nes 

^1 
Kish 


Saul. 


measure  due  to  the  terrible  ciyil  war  which  resulted 
from  the  crime  related  in  Judges  xx.  In  the  con. 
fusion  which  naturally  resulted  from  the  massacres  and 
ceaseless  wars  of  this  early  period,  many  of  the  older 
records  of  the  tribes  must  haye  perished. 

(2)  A  choice  young  man,  and  a  goodly.— The 
Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  in  English  by  "a 
choice  young  man  "  cannot  signify  both  these  epithets^ 
The  translators  were  probably  influenced  by  the  Yulg. 
(Latin)  Version,  which  translates  the  Hebrew  word  by 
electu8,  '*  chosen,  or  choice,"  the  more  common  signi- 
fication of  the  Hebrew  word  being  ayoided,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  at  this  time  Saul  appears  to  haye  had  a 
son  (Jonathan)  who  must  haye  well-nigh  reached  hia 
maturity.  But  the  term  young  was  not  inappropriate 
to  Saul,  who  was  still  in  the  full  yigour  ox  manhood 
as  contrasted  with  the  old  age  of  Samuel,  being  about 
forty  to  forty.fiye  years  old.  Translate  then  simply, 
"a  young  man,"  &c.  In  the  childhood  of  nations 
heroic  proportions  wero  highly  yalued,  and  the  ^gantie 
staturo  and  the  remarkable  beauty  of  tlie  king,  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  ready  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  still  semi-barbarous  Israel  of  the  youn^  man 
Saul.  (Gomp.  Herodotus,  iii.  20,  yii.  187;  Aristotle, 
Polii,,  iy.  29;  and  Yir^'s  description  of  Turnus^ 
JEJneid,  yii.  650,  783 ;  and  Homer's  words  about  Ajax, 
mad,  iii.  226.) 

The  asses.— literally,  And  the  she^asses.  At  this 
period  of  Jewish  history  asses  were  much  used  by  the 
people.  The  horse  was  forbidden  by  the  Law.  Asses 
wero  used  not  only  for  purposes  of  amculturo,  but  also 
for  riding ;  so  in  the  song  of  Debonm  we  find, "  Speak,, 
ye  that  ride  on  white  asses  "  (Judges  y.  10) ;  and  agun 
we  resA  of  the  thirty  sons  of  uair,  the  Gileadite  juoffe, 
each  one  ruler  of  a  ci^,  who  rode  on  thirty  ass  colta 
(Judges  X.  4).  These  oelonging  to  the  farm  of  Elsh^ 
being  probaoly  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  were  un- 
tetiiered,  and  so  strayed  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  wero  lost. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  and  part  of  the  foUowing 
is  full  of  picturesque  detaib  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
people.  Li  many  ol  the  little  pictures  we  see  how 
strongly  at  this  early  period  the  religion  of  the  Eternal 
colourod  almost  all  p»ts  of  the  eyery-day  life  of  Israel. 

One  of  the  servants.— The"  servant,"not''  slaye ;  '* 
the  Hebrow  word  for  the  latter  would  be  differont.  The 
seryant  was  eyidently  a  trusty  dependant  of  the  honse 
of  Said's  father,  and  was  on  familiar  terms  with  hia 
young  master.  We  hear  of  his  giying  wise  adyioe  in 
the  course  of  the  search  (yerse  6);  he  was  the  one  in 
charge  of  the  money  (yerse  8) ;  and  this  seryant,  we  are 
especially  told,  was  treated  by  Samuel  the  judge  as  an 
honoured  ^est  at  the  sacrificial  feast  at  Kamah.  He 
was  traditionally  belieyed  to  haye  been  Doeg  the  Edo- 
mite,  afterwards  so  famous  as  one  of  the  most  mthlesa 
of  the  great  captains  of  King  SauL  (See  chap.  xxii.  18.) 

(^)  And  he  passed  through  mount  Ephrainu 
The  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  ran  southward 
into  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  whero  wero  situated 
the  patrimonial  possessions  of  Saul's  house. 
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passed  through  the  land  of  Shalisha, 
but  they  fouad  them  not:  then  they 
passed  through  the  land  of  Shalim,  and 
ihere  they  were  not:  and  he  passed 
through  the  land  of  the  Benjamites,  but 
they  found  them  not.  W  And  when  they 
were  come  to  the  land  of  Zuph,  Saul 
«aid  to  his  servant  that  \o(i8  with  him, 
<7ome,  and  let  us  return ;  lest  my  father 
leave  caring  for  the  asses,  and  take 
thought  for  us.  <^>And  he  said  unto 
him.  Behold  now,  there  is  in  this  city  a 
man  of  God,  and  he  is  bxl  honourable 
man ;  all  that  he  saith  cometh  surely  to 
pass :  now  let  us  go  thither ;  peradven- 
ture  he  can  shew  us  our  way  that  we 
should  go.  <^)  Then  said  Saul  to  his  ser- 
vant. But,  behold,  if  we  go,  what  shall 


1  Hehn  i«  Qone  oiit 
o/,  Ac. 


3  Heh^ia wUhutf 


8    Hob., 

fOHHfl 

Kand. 


there  U 
in     mjr 


4  Bob.,  Thy  teorti 
IngowL 


5  Hob.,  in  th«  «*- 
eetUofViecity. 


we  bring  the  man?  for  the  bread  ^is  spent 
in  our  vessels,  and  there  is  not  a  present 
to  bring  to  the  man  of  God :  what  ^have 
we  ?  ^®>  And  the  servant  answered  Saul 
again,  and  said,  Behold,  ^I  have  here  at 
hand  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of 
silver :  that  will  I  give  to  the  man  of 
Gk)d,  to  tell  us  our  way.  <*>  (Beforetime 
in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  enquire 
of  God,  thus  he  spake.  Come,  and  let  us 
go  to  the  seer :  for  he  that  is  now  called 
a  Prophet  was  beforetime  called  a  Seer.) 
(10)  Then  said  Saul  to  his  servant,  *  Well 
said;  come,  let  us  go.  So  they  went 
xmto  the  city  where  the  man  of  God  wa^, 
WAnd  as  they  went  up  *tJie  hill  to 
the  city,  they  found  young  maidens 
going  out  to  draw  water,  and  said  unto 


And  passed  through  the  land  of  Shalisha.— 
Or  land  "  of  the  Three ;  '*  so  called  because  three  valleya 
there  united  in  one,  or  one  divided  into  three.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  region  in  which  Baal-shalisha  lay 
<2  Kings  iv.  42),  fifteen  miles  north  of  Diospolis,  or 
Lydda. 

The  land  of  Shalim.— Probably  a  very  deep 
Talley,  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  **  the 
hollow  of  the  hand." 

(5)  The  land  of  Zuph.— This  was  believed  to 
be  in  the  south-west  of  Benjamin. 

Itost  my  fiEtther  .  .  .  take  thought  for  us. 
— "  Saul's  tender  regard  for  his  father's  leelii^s  here 
is  a  favourable  indication  of  character." — Dr,  Kitto, 

(«)  A  man  of  Gtod.— When  Saul  determined  to  give 
up  the  search  for  his  father's  asses,  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  ci^  of  Samuel  the  seer — *'  Ramah  of 
the  Watchers."  The  servant  points  out  to  him  the 
tower  of  the  then  famous  residence  of  the  seer  and 
judge,  Samuel.  "Will  you  not  ask  him,"  suggests 
the  servant,  "  about  the  missing  beasts  ?  " — the  young 
eountryman,  in  the  simplicity  ox  his  heart,  thinking  the 
occasion  of  the  loss  of  his  master's  asses  a  sufficient 
one  to  warrant  an  intrusion  upon  the  prophet,  judgpe  of 
Israel.  The  relation,  however,  between  Samuel  and  the 
people  must  have  been  of  a  veiy  close  and  friendly 
nature,  else  it  would  never  have  occurred,  even  to  a 
nmple  countryman — as  probably  then  Saul's  servant 
was — to  have  sought  the  advice  of  one  so  great  as 
Samuel  in  such  a  matter.  It  says,  too,  much  for  the 
old  prophet's  kindlv,  unselfish  disposition  that  his  name 
was  thus  loved  and  honoured,  even  in  the  secluded  farms 
of  the  Land  of  Promise. 

An  honourable  man.— Better  rendered,  one 
held  in  honour, 

(7)  What  shall  we  bring  P— It  would  seem  at 
first  strange  that  one  like  Samuel  should  bo  approached 
by  presents,  but  the  custom  of  offering  pits  was  in 
nianj  cases  an  act  of  respectful  homafi^e  to  a  superior 
rather  than  a  mere  fee.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
manj  detailed  accounts  of  presents  offered  and  ac. 
<«pted,  chronicled  in  the  varied  sacred  records — such 
as  the  little  present  of  spicery,  &c.,  sent  by  Jacob  to 
the  great  minister  or  vizier  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt 
(Gren.^  zliii.  11),  and  the  ten  cheeses  Jesse  gave  to  the 
captain  of  the  thousand  in  which  his  sons  were  serving. 


and  in  the  days  of  the  highest  civilisation  and  culture 
known  in  Isiael,  the  gifts  offered  hj  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  the  magnificent  Solomon  (1  £[ings  x.  10). 

(8)  The  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver.— 
"  Probably  this  shekel  of  silver  was  roughly  stamped,  and 
divided  into  four  quarters  by  a  cross,  and  broken  when 
needed.  What  was  its  proportionate  value  in  Samuel's 
days  we  cannot  tell,  for  silver  then  was  rare." — Dean 
Payne  Smith, 

iP)  Beforetime  in  Israel. — ^This  Terse  was  evi- 
dently  inserted  in  the  original  book  of  memoirs  of  the 
days  of  Samuel  by  a  later  nand.  Three  special  words 
are  found  in  the  Divine  writings  for  the  inspired 
messengers  or  interpreters  of  the  Eternal  will;  of 
these,  uie  title  seer  (roeh)  was  the  most  ancient. 
It  is  the  title,  evidently,  by  which  Samuel  in  his 
lifetime  was  generally  Imown.  "  Is  the  seer  here  P  " 
we  read  in  this  passage;  and  "Where  is  the  seer's 
house?"  and  '*  I  am  uie  seer."  As  time  passed  on, 
the  term,  in  the  sense  of  an  inspired  man  of  Qod, 
became  obsolete,  and  the  word  chozeh,  "  a  gazer "  on 
strange  visions,  seemed  to  have  been  the  word  used 
for  one  inspired.  The  title  nabi — ^prophet — began  to 
come  into  common  use  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  to  whom 
the  term  is  not  unfrequently  applied.  The  word 
nabi,  or  prophet,  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  Old 
Testament  b<K)ks,  from  Qenesis  to  Jmilachi,  though 
rarely  in  the  earlier  writings.  This  note  was  inserted 
by  some  scribe  who  lived  comparatively  later  (perhaps 
in  the  time  of  Ezra),  but  who  must  have  been  a  reviser 
of  the  sacred  text  of  very  high  authority,  as  this 
"  note  "  has  come  down  to  us  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
received  Hebrew  text.  The  reason  of  uie  insertion  is 
obvious.  The  title  roeh  —  seer — as  time  passed  on, 
no  longer  belonged  exclusively  to  "a  man  of  God." 
The  scribe  who  put  in  this  expression  was  desirous  of 
pointing  out  that  when  Samuel  Uved  it  was  the  word 
always  used  for  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  In  those  early 
davs  it  had  not  deteriorated  in  meaning. 

fio)  Unto  the  city.— The  name  of  the  city  where 
Samuel  and  Saul  first  met  in  tliis  strange  way  is  not 
given.  Still,  the  impression  which  the  narrative  leaves 
on  the  mind  is  that  it  was  Samuel's  usual  residence — 
"  Bamah."  We  know  Samuel  had  built  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  at  Bamah  (chap.  vii.  17) ;  on  the  day  of  Saul's 
arrival  there  was  a  great  sacrifice  taking  place  on  the 
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them,  Is  the  seer  here  9  ^^^  And  they 
answered  them,  and  said.  He  is ;  behold, 
he  is  before  you :  make  haste  now,  for 
he  came  to  day  to  the  city ;  for  there  is 
a  ^sacrifice  of  the  people  to  day  in  the 
high  place :  (^  as  soon  as  ye  be  come 
into  the  city,  ye  shall  straightway  find 
him,  before  he  go  up  to  the  high  place 
to  eat :  for  the  people  will  not  eat  nntil 
he  come,  because  he  doth  bless  the  sac- 
rifice ;  and  afterwards  they  eat  that  be 
bidden.  Now  therefore  get  you  up ;  for 
about  ^this  time  ye  shall  find  him.  '^*>And 
they  went  up  into  the  city :  and  when 
they  were  come  into  the  city,  behold. 


1  OT,fea$L 


S  Hebi  today* 


a  ch.  Ift.  1 ;   Acts 
13. 3L 


8  Feb.,  revetded  the 
ear  0/ Samuel. 


4Hcb.,rM<niJ»in. 


Samuel  came  out  against  them,  for  to  go 
up  to  the  high  place. 

(i5)«ifow  the  Lord  had  *told  Samuel 
in  his  ear  a  day  before  Saul  came,  sayings 
<^*)To  morrow  about  this  time  I  wSl 
send  thee  a  man  out  of  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  thou  shalt  anoint  him  to  be 
captain  over  my  people  Israel,  that  he 
may  save  my  people  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines :  for  I  have  looked  upon 
my  people,  because  their  cry  is  come 
unto  me.  (^^)And  when  Samuel  saw 
Saul,  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Behold 
the  man  whom  I  spake  to  thee  of!  this 
same  shall  ^reign  over  my  people. 


altar  of  the  high  place  of  the  city.  A^ain,  in  this 
nameless  city  the  seer  had  a  house  of  his  own  (see 
Terses  18  and  25).  Samnel,  too,  was  known  to  Saul's 
aerrant  as  dwelling  in  this  place. 

(12)  He  came  to-day.— The  little  scene— in  itself 
in  no  way  remarkable — is  recounted  by  an  eye-witness, 
evidently  as  introducing  momentous  consequences. 

Every  detail  of  that  day's  proceeding  was  of  deep 
interest  to  Israel.  Some  of  the  maidens  of  BAmah 
were  at  the  well  side,  drawing  wat«r  for  their  homes. 
The  two  strangers  accost  them  with  the  words,  "  Is 
the  seer  who  dwells  among  you  here  just  now  P  "  and 
they  eagerlj  reply,  "  Yes,  this  very  day  he  came  from 
his  house  into  the  town.  It  is  a  festival  day — ^you 
will  find  him  presiding  up  there,"  pointing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  high  place,  where  the  sacrifices  were  being  offered. 
Every  word  spoken  by  the  girls  of  Bamah,  loving  to 
chatter  and  exhibit  their  local  knowledge  and  their 
interest  in  their  great  fellow>citizen,  the  seer  and  judge, 
to  whom  they,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Bamah,  were,  no  doubt,  much  attached,  was  remembered 
in  after  time  by  Saul  and  his  companion. 

(13)  He  doth  bless  the  sacrifice.— It  has  been 
well  remarked  that  we  have  here,  in  this  note  of  the 
people's  conduct  at  the  sacrificial  banquet  of  "Ba- 
mah of  the  Watchers,'*  a  very  early  instance  of  the 
devout  practice  among  the  Hebrews  of  asking  a  blessing 
on  meals. 

(14)  Behold,  Samuel  came  out  against  them. 
— "  Saul  comes  before  Samuel,  bashfully  pursuing  his 
humble  quest,  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  power 
slumbering  within  him  of  aspiring  and  attaining  to  the 
highest  place ;  the  great  seer  receives  him  in  a  way  quite 
different  from  all  that  he  could  have  hoped  or  feared. 
At  the  moment  of  their  meeting  the  seer  has  come 
forth  from  his  house  on  the  way  to  the  solitary  sacred 
heights  of  Bamah,  the  ci^  of  his  residence,  where  he 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  to  Jahveh,  or  is  wont  to  partake 
of  a  sacred  sacrificial  repast  with  some  of  his  closest 
friends.  He  at  once  desires  to  take  Saul  also  with 
him,  telling  him  beforehand  how  unimportant  was  the 
immediate  object  of  his  inquiries,  and  that  the  matter 
ivas  already  settled ;  but  that  for  him  and  his  whole 
house  was  reserved  a  very  different  and  far  better 
destiny  in  Israel.  And  though  Saul,  in  his  unassuming 
simplicity,  would  fain  waive  the  honour  which  is 
obscurely  hinted  (so  little  does  he  yet  know  his  better 
self),  the  holy  man,  more  discerning,  takes  him  with 
him  to  the  sacrificial  meal,  which  is  already  prepared ; 
nay,  assigns  him  the  place  of  honour  among  the  thirty 


guests  before  invited,  while  he  is  served  with  a  portion 
of  the  sacrificial  meat,  put  by,  as  it  were,  specially  for 
him:  for  in  like  manner  a  portion  other  and  higher 
than  that  of  ordinaxy  men  had  been  long  reserved  for 
him  by  heaven." — moald, 

OS)  Had  told  Samuel  in  his  ear.  —  LitenJly, 
had  uncovered  the  ear  of  SamueL  The  ima^  is  taken 
from  the  action  of  pushing  aside  the  hei^-drees,  in 
order  the  more  conveniently  to  whisper  some  words  to 
the  ear.  This  is  one  of  the  few  more  direct  intimationa 
in  the  sacred  records  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  communicated  Divine  thoughts  to  the 
human  spirit.  Here  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  represented 
as  whispering  in  the  ear  of  man.  "The  true  spirit  of 
Jahveh  (Jehovah),  full  of  compassion,  had  alr^dy  on 
the  preceding  day  wliispered  to  Samuel  that  for  the 
deliverance  of  Jahveh's  people  ...  a  Benjamite  must 
be  anointed  king." — Ewald. 

(16)  The  Flulistines. — ^This  statement  evidently 
points  to  the  fact — of  which,  a  little  later,  we  have  such 
ample  evidence — ^that  at  this  juncture  the  PhilistineB 
were  again  harassing  the  Israefite  territoij  with  their 
destructive  raids.  The  power  of  the  Philistines  waa 
broken,  but  by  no  means  destroyed,  in  the  great  battle 
of  Mizpeh.  We  know  that  all  through  ]Kin^  Saul's 
reign,  and  in  the  early  days  of  King  David,  these 
invasions  were  repeated  with  varying  success.  The 
statement  of  chap.  viL  13  must  be  understood  not  as 
representing  that  the  victory  of  Mizpeh  once  and  for 
all  destroyed  the  Philistine  power,  but  that  from  that 
day  the  power  of  these  determined  enemies  of  Israel 
began  to  decline.  The  words  of  chap.  vii.  13  must  be 
taken  as  including  the  uUimaie  result  of  the  great 
Hebrew  victory.  It  is  cl^ur  that  the  annoyance  of 
these  Philistine  raids  and  incursions  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  tiie  prayer  for  a  king.  The  desire  for  this 
form  of  government,  no  doubt,  for  a  very  long  while  had 
existed  among  the  people,  but  this  presmng  need  for  s 
younger  and  more  warlike  leader  than  their  old  prophet- 
judge  prompted  the  request  to  SamueL 

(17)  Behold  the  man. — This  verse,  it  must  be 
remembered,  follows  closely  on  verse  14,  the  state- 
ments  of  verses  15  and  16  being  parenthetical  The 
young  Saul  and  his  servant  came  up  to  accost  the 
seer  on  his  way  to  the  sacred  height;  Samuel,  at  once 
impressed  by  the  great  stature  and  splendid  beauty 
of  the  stranger  coming  towards  him,  asks  his  Master 
silently,  "  Lord,  is  this  then  he  of  whom  Thou  wbis- 
perest  me  yesterday,  to  whom  the  destinies  of  Thy 
people  were  to  be  confided  P  "    The  words  *'  Behold  thie 
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at  a  Solemn  Feast, 


08)  Then  Saul  drew  near  to  Samuel  in 
the  gate,  and  said,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
where  the  seer's  house  is.  ^^>And 
Samuel  answered  Saul,  and  said,  t  am 
the  seer :  go  up  before  me  unto  the  high 
place ;  for  ye  shall  eat  with  me  to  day, 
and  to  morrow  I  will  lei^  thee  go,  and 
will  tell  thee  all  that  is  in  thine  heart. 
(^>  And  as  for  thine  asses  that  were  lost 
^  three  days  ago,  set  not  thy  mind  on 
them;  for  they  are  found.  And  on 
whom  is  all  the  desire  of  Israel?  Is  it 
not  on  thee,  and  on  all  thy  father's 
house  9  (^^>  And  Saul  answered  and  said, 
Am,  not  I  a  Benjamite,  of  the  smallest  of 


1  Hob.,  to  day  three 

(tUit». 


3  Hob^  oecording 
to  thU  Kont  t 


the  tribes  of  Israel  9  and  my  family  the 
least  of  all  the  families  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  P  wherefore  then  speakest 
thou  'so  to  me? 

(22)  And  Samuel  took  Saul  and  his  ser- 
vant, and  brought  them  into  the  parlour, 
and  made  them  sit  in  the  chiefest  place 
among  them  that  were  bidden,  which 
were  about  thirty  persons.  <®)And 
Samuel  said  unto  the  cook.  Bring  the 
portion  which  I  gave  thee,  of  which  I 
said  unto  thee.  Set  it  by  thee.  <^>  And 
the  cook  took  up  the  shoulder,  and  that 
which  was  upon  it,  and  set  it  before 
Saul.     And  Samud  said.  Behold  that 


man/'  &c.,  were  the  silent  answer  of  Gk>d  to  the  silent 
pnmr  of  His  old  servant. 

Shall  reign.— The  word  "shall  reifpo,"  which  was 
whispered  hj  the  "  Spirit "  to  the  listening  heart  of  the 
seer,  should  rather  have  been  translated, "  shall  control," 
or  "shall  restrain."  It  was  a  word  wldch — ^looking  on 
to  Sanl's  f utue  rdgn — represented  it  as  a  stem,  severe 
rale. 

(18)  In  the  gate.— The  LXX.  (Greek  Version) 
here  reads,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  city."  It  is  not  im- 
probable  that  this  is  the  original  readmg,  it  being  very 
posdble  for  a  scribe  to  write  the  Hebrew  word  "  gate  " 
for  "  city." 

(Id)  Gk>  up  before  me  xuito  the  high  plaoe.— 
The  desiring  the  young  stranger  to  precede  him  to  the 
public  place  of  sacrifice  was  a  sign  of  distinguished 
honour  from  one  of  Samuel's  rank  to  a  young  unknown 
wayfarer  like  SauL  These  words  of  courteous  respect 
were  addressed  to  Saul  alone:  "  Qo  thou  up  before  me." 
The  prophet*  judire  then  speaks  to  the  two,  Saul  and  his 
servant :  "  ye  shall  eat."  The  verb  here  is  in  the  plural, 
and  invites  both  to  the  sacrificial  banquet;  and  then 
again  Samuel  confines  his  words  to  Saul :  '*  I  will  tell 
thee  all " — ^'  all  that  is  in  thine  heart."  The  seer  in- 
forms him  tliat  on  the  morrow  he  proposes  to  make 
strange  disclosures  to  this  young  man,  who,  all  un- 
knowing what  lay  before  him,  hSl  just  come  up  and 
accosted  him,  the  aged  judge  and  seer.  Yes,  he  would 
on  the  morrow  show  this  young  Benjamite  that  he, 
Samuel,  was  indeed  a  seer ;  he  would  tell  him  all  his 
secret  thoughts  and  aspirations;  as  for  those  asses 
for  whose  fate  he  was  so  anxious,  let  him  dismiss  these 
from  his  thoughts  altogether.  They  were  already  found. 
Ear  graver  thoughts  than  the  everyday  weal  and  woo 
of  a&rm  on  Mount  Ephnum  had  to  be  discussed  on  the 
morrow. 

AU  the  desire  of  Israel.— "All  the  desire  of 
Israel,"  or,  as  the  Yulg.  renders  it,  "  optima  quaaque 
Israel,''  "the  best  in  Israel"  (Luther).  The  words 
do  not  signify  the  desire  of  Israel  —  all  that  it 
desires — ^bnt  aU  that  it  possesses  of  what  is  precious 
or  worth  desiring.  The  obscure  dark  words  of  the 
seer  on  this,  the  occasion  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Saul,  were  intended  to  draw  him  away  from  think- 
ing about  the  asses  and  the  little  matters  which  hitherto 
had  filled  his  life,  and  to  lift  him  up  to  higher 
thoughts  and  aspirations.  The  old  seer's  words  were 
vague  and  indefinite,  certainly,  but  coming  as  they 
did  from  the  lips  of  one  so  high  in  dignity,  known  to 
be  the  possessor  of  many  a  strange  secret  of  futurity 


hid  from  the  knowledge  of  mortal  men,  and  holding 
out  a  prospect  of  imdreamed  of  future  glory  for 
Saul,  amassed  the  young  man ;  and  he,  full  of  wonder, 
ment  and  awe,  replied,  "  Speakest  thou  of  such  glories 
to  me,  a  member  ox  an  unimportant  family  of  the  smallest 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel?" 

(22)  And  Samuel  took  Saul.— The  seer  gave  Saul 
no  answer  to  this  question,  in  which  the  ^oun^  man's  won- 
derment was  expressed  that  one  so  insignincant  should 
be  chosen  for  so  high  a  destiny.  Samuel  merely  wished, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  awaken  new  and  gprander 
thoughts  and  aspirations  in  this  young  heart,  and 
without  reply  he  proceeded  to  conduct  nis  guests  to 
the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  high  place.  In  the 
guest.chamber,  where  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  present  at  the  solemn  sacrifice  were  assembled, 
Samuel  places  Saul  and  his  companion,  no  doubt  to 
their  great  surprise,  in  the  principal  seats.  "The 
parlour "  is  an  mif ortunate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  here,  which  signifies  the  "  cell,"  or  "  chamber  " 
attached  to  the  buUding  on  the  liigh  place,  for  such 
purposes  as  the  present.  These  solemn  sacrificial  meals 
were  the  usual  adjuncts  of  a  solemn  sacrifice. 

Not  only  was  Saul  thus  highly  honoured  in  public  as 
the  future  king,  but  his  servant  also.  If,  as  tradition 
teUs  us,  this  seryant  was  Doeg  the  Edomite,  he,  too,  on 
this  occasion  had  a  foretaste  of  his  future  position,  an 
earnest  of  the  rank  and  power  which  he  would  receive 
when  one  of  Saul's  great  officers  of  state. 

(23)  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  cook.— The 
meaning  of  this  statement  is  simply  this — all  that  took 
place  in  the  meeting  of  the  prophet  and  Saul  at  the 
sacrificial  feast,  and  subsequently  in  Samuel's  house,  was 
arranged  for  beforehand ;  every  event  was  foreseen  and 
provided  for,  even  the  trivial  details — all  was  symbolical 
in  this  preparation  for  the  great  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion 01  Israel,  which,  under  God*s  proyldence,  was 
fraught  with  such  important  consequences.'  The  very 
piece  of  meat  set  before  Samuel  at  the  Hamah  banquet 
was  no  chance  piece,  but  one  which,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  its  being  considered  the  choicest,  had  been  carefully 
set  aside  for  him  when  the  sacrificial  feast  was  being 
prepared. 

(21)  And  Samuel  said.— There  is  an  error  here 
in  the  English  translation  which  requires  correction. 
Although  the  matter  is  not  one  of  great  moment, 
yet  it  IS  important  and  deeply  interesting  to  notice 
the  little  details  that  the  inspired  historian  1ms 
thought  it  right  to  preserve  in  connection  with  this 
whole  transaction.     There  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  early 
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which  is  ^left !  set  it  before  thee,  and 
eat :  for  unto  this  time  hath  it  been  kept 
for  thee  since  I  said,  I  have  invited  the 
people.  So  Saul  did  eat  with  Samuel 
that  daj. 

<^^And  when  they  were  come  down 
from  the  high  place  into  the  city,  Sarwuel 
communed  with  Saul  upon  the  top  of 
the  house.  ^^^And  they  arose  early: 
and  it  came  to  pass  about  the  spring  of 


1  Or,  reKTved. 


9  Heb^  to  day. 


the  day,  that  Samuel  called  Saul  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  saying,  Up,  that  I  may 
send  thee  away.  And  Saul  arose,  and 
they  went  out  both  of  them,  he  and 
Samuel,  abroad. 

^^^And  as  they  were  going  down  to 
the  end  of  the  city,  Samuel  said  to  Saul, 
Bid  the  servant  pass  on  before  us,  (and  he 
passed  on,)  but  stand  thou  still  ^a  while, 
that  I  may  shew  thee  the  word  of  God. 


and  authentic  tradition  of  the  circnmstance  of  this 
anointine  of  the  first  king,  which  was,  of  course,  often 
rehearsed  in  the  sacred  assemblies  of  Israel.  ''  Samnel's 
name  is  not^ven  in  the  Hebrew,  and  though  inserted 
by  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.,  it  is  so  only  by  a  manifest 
error.  The  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  liKe  the  Hebrew, 
make  ihe  cook  the  speaker.  The  right  translation  is, 
And  the  cook  lifted  up  the  shoulder,  with  that  which 
was  ui>on  it,  and  set  it  before  Saul,  and  said.  Behold 
that  wnich  hath  been  reserved  is  set  (a  participle,  and 
not  the  imperative)  before  thee;  eat,  for  it  hath  been 
kept  for  thee  imto  the  appointed  time,  of  which  he 
(i.e.,  Samuel)  spake,  sajmg,  I  have  invited  the 
people.  The  word  translated  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  "  since  I  said,"  is  one  which  means  saying,  and 
nothing  else;  and  as  what  goes  before  contains  no 
verb  to  which  saying  can  refer,  it  is  plain  that  there  is 
an  ellipse.  But  if  the  cook  be  the  speaker,  the  meaning 
is  plain,  as  follows : — When,  on  the  previous  dav,  the 
revelation  was  made  to  Siunuel  that  IsraePs  rature 
king  would  present  himself  on  the  morrow,  the  prophet 
at  once  maae  preparations  to  receive  him  with  due 
solemnitv,  and  for  this  purpose  arranged  a  sacrifice,  and 
invited  thirty  of  the  chief  citizens  of  BAmah  to  asscm- 
ble  at  the  high  place,  and  sit  at  the  banquet  with  him. 
And  then  it  was,  when  telling  the  cook  of  nis  invitation, 
that  he  gave  orders  that  the  portion  of  honour  should 
be  carefully  reserved,  to  be  set  at  the  fitting  time  before 
the  stranger.  The  chat  of  the  cook  is  entirely  after 
the  manner  of  ancient  times,  and  would  show  Saul  how 
completely  his  coming  had  been  foreseen  and  provided 
for." — Dean  Pavne  Smith,  in  Pulpit  Comm. 

(25)  And  when  they  were  oome  down,— 
After  the  public  sacrificial  meal  at  which  such  signal 
honours  had  been  shown  to  the  Benjamite  stranger  and 
his  servant,  the  prophet-judge  detained  Saul  from  con- 
tinuing his  journey  homewards,  and  persuaded  him  to 
remain  as  his  guest  that  night  at  Kamah.  He  con- 
ducted him  to  the  flat  roof  of  his  house,  often  the 
favourite  locality  in  the  East  for  quiet  conversation  or 
rest,  and  where  frequently  the  honoured  guest  was 
lodged  for  the  night:  there  the  prophet  had  a  long 
interview  with  his  voung  guest.  The  conversation 
that  evening  probably  did  not  turn  upon  the  royal 
dignity,  so  soon  to  be  conferred  on  Saul;  of  that  Samuel 

?>oke  at  length,  we  know,  on  the  following  morning, 
he  solemn  words  of  the  old  man  that  evening  on  the 
house-top  in  **  Ramah  of  the  Watchers  "  referred,  no 
doubt,  to  the  sad  religious  and  political  decline  of  the 
people  of  Grod,  from  which  he  (Samuel)  had  laboured, 
not  unsuccessfully,  to  rescue  them, "  to  the  opposition  of 
the  heathen  nations,  the  causes  of  the  impotency  of 
Israel  to  oppose  their  enemies,  the  necessitv  of  a  re- 
ligious change  in  the  people,  and  of  a  leader  thoroughly 
obedient  to  the  Lora." — Otto  von  Gerlach,  quoted  in 
Lange,    It  has  been  suggested  that  this  conversation 


was  the  connecting  link  between  that  on  the  hdglit 
(verses  19,  20)  and  the  communication  which  Samuel 
made  to  Saul  the  following  mominj^.  The  LXX. 
reads  here,  instead  of  "communed  with  Saul  on  the 
top  of  the  house,"  "  they  strewed  a  couch  for  Saul  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  he  lay  down."  But  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  Yersions  a^ree  with  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  strange  LXX.  variation  is  apparently  a 
correction.  These  Greek  translators  could  not  under- 
stand  a  conversation  of  the  prophet  and  Sanl  taking 
place  in  the  evening,  when  tiie  announcement  of  the 
crown  was  made  so  formally  on  the  following  morning. 
Why  did  Samuel  not  teU  Saul  of  Grod's  intention 
during  that  evening  spent  together? 

(^)  And  they  arose  early. — ^The  English  trans- 
lation of  this  verse  is  misleading.  It  should  run  thus: 
"And  they  arose  earlv,  namely,  when  the  morning 
dawned.  Samuel  called  for  Saul  upon  the  roof.  Get 
up,  that  I  may  send  thee,  &c."  The  English  rendering 
seems  to  suppose  that  they  rose  first,  and  afterwards, 
about  the  sprmg  of  the  day  (the  morning  dawn),  Samuel 
called  Saul — ^the  fact  being  that,  as  is  frequent  in  He- 
brew narration,  the  second  clause  simply  related  the 
same  event  as  the  first  clause  had  already  done,  only  with 

nter  detail.  The  sense  then  is  obvious.  Saul,  evi. 
ly  weary  after  the  exciting  scene  and  revelations 
of  the  day  oefore,  slept  soundfy,  probably  heavily,  on 
his  couch  spread  on  the  roof  of  tne  prophet's  house. 
From  this  roof-top  Samuel  calls  Saul  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, wishing  to  conduct  him  himself  out  of  the  city,  as 
he  had  a  yet  more  important  communication  to  make 
to  his  amazed  and  awe-struck  visitor. 

(27)  That  I  may  shew  thee  the  word  of  Gk>d. 
— ^The  wonderment  of  Saul  at  the  strange  honour  and 
distinction  shown  to  him,  a  comparatively  unknown 
Benjamite,  by  the  famous  prophet- judge,  was,  no  doubt, 
increased  by  this  proposal  of  Samuel  U}  accompany  him 
a  little  way  on  his  journey  homeward.  The  meaning 
of  all  that  had  happened  to  him  on  the  day  before  was, 
however,  now  to  be  revealed:  the  gracious  welcome  as  a 
distingiushed  guest  evidently  looked  for,  the  courteous 
hospitalityin  the  judo's  house;  and,  more  thui  all,  tho 
long  private  instructions  Samuel  had  given  him  in  the 
evening  on  the  state  of  Israel.  The  prophet  now 
directs  that  the  servant  should  be  sent  on  alone,  that  he 
might  in  all  solemn  confidence  impart  to  Saul  '*  the 
word  of  Grod,"  that  is,  all  that  the  God  of  Israel  had 
revealed  to  him,  the  seer,  concerning  Saul's  appointment. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  learned 
something  of  Saul's  state  of  mind  when  this  startling 
revelation  of  the  choice  of  God  was  first  made  to  him. 

The  writer  here  is  silent,  but  in  the  next  chapter 
(verse  6)  we  read  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
specially  promised  to  this  chosen  one.  When  new  duticB 
are  imposed  by  GKkI,  He  never  f oigets  to  bestow  the 
gift  of  new  powers. 
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over  tJie  LordCs  InJiertiance. 


CHAPTER  X,— (1)  Then  Samuel  took 
3,  yial  of  oil,  and  poured  it  upon  his  head, 
and  kissed  him^  and  said,  18  it  not  be- 
cause the  Lord  hath  anointed  thee  to  be 
captain  over  his  inheritance  P  (*>  When 
thou  art  departed  from  me  to  day,  then 


a  Gum.  K.  90. 


I   Hob., 


th«  btu- 


thou  shalt  find  two  men  by* Rachel's 
sepulchre  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  at 
Zelzah;  and  thej  will  say  unto  thee, 
The  asses  which  thou  wentest  to  seek 
are  found :  and,  lo,  thy  father  hath  lefb 
Hhe  care  of  the  asses,  and  sorroweth  for 


X. 

(1—97)  Sanl  is  anointed  King  by  Samuel.  The  Divine 
Signs  given  to  him.    The  Election  of  King  Saul. 

(1)  Then  Samuel  took  a  vial  of  oil.— The 
Tial  was  a  narrow.necked  vessel,  from  which  the  oil 
flowed  in  drops.  It  was,  of  coarse,  no  common  oil 
which  the  prophet  nsed  on  this  momentous  occasion, 
but  the  oil  of  holy  ointment,  the  sacred  anointing  oil 
which  was  nsed  at  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  and 
«lso  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  sacred  vessels.  (See 
Exod.  zzix.  7,  zxx.  23—33,  &c.)  Hie  solemn  anointing 
took  place  in  the  ceremony  of  consecration  in  the  case 
of  some,  but  not  of  all,  iihe  Hebrew  sovereigns.  We 
hear  of  it  at  the  accession  of  David,  Absalom,  Solomon, 
Joash,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehn.  In  cases  of  regular  suc- 
cession the  anointing  was  supposed  to  continue  its 
effect — ^that  is,  the  re^pilar  succession  needed  no  new 
Anointing.  Hence  it  is  that  only  the  above  named 
kings  are  mentioned  as  having  been  anointed,  all 
founders  of  dynasties  or  irreguEu-ly  advanced  to  the 
throne.     (See  Erdman  in  Lange  here.) 

And  kissed  bim. — Rather  as  a  customary  sign  of 
reverential  homage  than  as  a  mark  of  affection,  which 
at  that  early  date  of  their  acquaintance  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  assume  that  the  old  man  felt  for  the  younger. 
(GompHre  Ps.  ii.  12 :  "  Kiss  the  son,  lest  he  be  angry" : 
that  is,  "  Do  homage,  O  ye  kings  of  the  earth,  to  Him 
who  is  your  anoint^  Kins.") 

The  IfOrd  hath  anointed  thee.— Samuel  replies 
to  the  look  and  gesture  of  extreme  astonishment  with 
which  the  young  Saul  received  the  anointing  and  the 
kiss  with  these  words :  "  Do  you  mutely  ask  me  why 
I  pay  yon  this  formal  homage  P  why  I  salute  you  witn 
such  deep  rc«pect?  Is  it  not  because  you  are  the 
chosen  oi  the  Eternal  P  Are  you  still  incredulous  respect- 
ing  your  high  destiny  P  See  now,  as  you  go  on  your 
way  home,  you  will  meet  with  three  signs ;  they  will 
prove  to  you  that  what  I  do,  I  do  not  of  myself,  but  in 
obedience  to  a  higher  power." 

(2)  When  thou  art  departed  firom  me  to  day, 
then  .  •  . — Here  follows  Samuel's  careful  description 
of  the  three  signs  which  should  meet  the  future  king  as 
he  went  from  Kamah  to  his  father's  home  in  Benjamin. 
Each  of  these  tokens,  which  were  to  strengthen  the 
yonn^  Saul's  faith,  contained  a  solemn  lesson,  the  deep 
meaning  of  which,  as  his  life  went  on,  the  future  sove- 
reign would  be  able  to  ponder  over.  Each  of  tiie  three 
signs  from  heaven  met  him  at  one  of  the  sacred  spots 
wnidi  were  so  plentifully  dotted  over  these  southern 
districts  of  Canaan,  memorable  for  the  life-stories,  first 
of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  and  then  of  the  warrior- 
chieftains  of  the  Israel  of  the  conquest.  The  selection 
of  localities  famous  as  homes  of  prayer,  or  sacred  as  the 
resting-place  of  the  illustrious  dea^  taught  the  eternal 
truth  "  that  help  comes  from  tiie  holy  pkce."  At  the 
sepulchre  of  Bachel,  the  loved  ancestress  of  the  warlike 
tnbe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  new  king  belonged,  men 
should  meet  him  on  his  homeward  journey  with  the 
news  that  the  lost  asses  which  he  nad  gone  to  seek 
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were  found  again.  This  showed  him  that  henceforth  in 
his  new  life  he  was  to  dismiss  all  lower  cares,  and  give 
himself  up  alone  to  higher  and  more  important  matrars. 
A  king  must  take  counsel  and  thought  for  the  weal  of  a 
whole  people ;  he  must  put  aside  now  and  for  ever  all 
consideration  for  himself  and  his  family,  all  anxiety  for 
the  mere  ordinary  prosperity  of  life.  Grod,  who  had 
chosen  him,  would  provide  for  these  things,  as  He  had 
now  done  in  the  case  of  the  lost  asses.  Further  on  in 
his  journey,  when  he  reached  the  terebinth-tree  of 
Tabor,  three  men  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  great  Beth-el 
sanctuary  would  meet  nim,  and  would  offer  him  some  of 
the  loaves  which  they  proposed  offering  at  Beth-eL 
The  signification  of  this  peculiar  gift  was  that  some 
portion  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  which  had  hitherto 
been  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  service  and  support 
of  the  sanctuary,  in  future  should  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenanoe  of  the  anointed  of  the  Lord.  The  third 
sign  which  he  should  perceive  would  meet  him  as  he 
approached  his  home,  which  was  situated  near  a  famous 
holy  place  of  prayer,  known  as  the  "  Gibeah,"  or  "  Hill 
of  God."  A  number  of  prophets  belonfifing  to  one  of 
the  "schools"  of  the  prophets  founded  by  Samuel, 
coming  from  the  altar  on  the  "hill  of  Gkxi,"  where 
sacrifice  had  just  been  offered,  would  meet  him.  They 
would  be  plunged  in  prophetic  raptures,  he  would  hear 
them  chanting  hymns  to  the  Eternal,  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  their  instruments.  A  new  and  miffhty  in- 
fluence, Samuel  told  the  astonished  Saul,  woulc^  as  he 
met  this  company  of  singers,  come  upon  him,  and  in- 
voluntarily he  wno  evidently  had  never  joined  before  in 
any  of  these  solemn  choruses  would  sing  his  part  with 
the  rest.  The  new  influence,  said  the  old  seer,  which 
would  then  come  u])on  him  would  be  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  that  moment  he  would  be  a  changed 
man.  Never  in  his  after  days  of  glory  and  might  was  the 
king  to  forget  how,  in  a  moment,  the  Divine  power  had 
swept  down  and  g^ven  him — the  ignorant  shepherd,  the 
humble  vine-dresser,  the  heir  to  a  few  asses  and  sheep, 
to  some  fields  of  com  or  vineyards — ^wisdom,  power, 
and  a  miffhty  kinsdom.  He  must  remember  that  in  a 
moment  tne  same  Divine  power  might  wing  away  from 
him  its  solemn  flight ;  that  was  the  lesson  of  the  third 
sign  which  was  to  meet  him  on  his  homeward  journey. 

The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  have  a  somewhat  long  ad- 
dition to  verse  1.  R  is,  however,  manifest^  an 
explanatory  gloss,  and  is  made  up  from  verses  16  and  17 
of  chap.  ix. 

(2)  Thou  shalt  find  two  men  by  Bachel's 
sepulchre.— This  tomb  of  the  loved  wife  of  th 
pa&iarch  does  not  thus  appear  to  have  been  very  far 
from  Bamah,  whence  Saul  started.  The  words  of  Jere- 
miah xxxi.  15,  which  roeak  of  the  future  massacre  of  the 
Bethlehem  innocents  by  Herod,  connects  Bamah  and 
BaGhel's  tomb :  *'  A  voice  was  heard  in  Bamah,  lamen- 
tation and  bitter  weeping:  Bachel  weeping  for  her 
children." 

At  Zelzah. — This  locality  has  never  been  identified. 
Some  have  supposed  it  was  the  same  as  Zela  in  Benjamin, 
the  place  where  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were 
eventuidly  buried.      The  LXX.  curiously  render  it  as 
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I.  SAMUEL,  X. 


Samuel  to  SauL 


you,  sayiiig,  What  shall  I  do  for  m j  son  P 
(^)  Then  shalt  thou  go  on  forward  from 
thence,  and  thou  sh^t  come  to  the  plain 
of  Tabor,  and  there  shall  meet  thee  three 
men  going  up  to  God  to  Beth-el,  one 
carrying  three  kids,  and  another  carry- 
ing three  loaves  of  bread,  and  another 
carrying  a  bottle  of  wine :  ^*)  and  they 
will  ^salute  thee,  and  give  thee  two 


1  Heb^  oafe  tte*  of 
peace. 


loaves  othresiA;  which  thou  shalt  receive- 
of  their  hands.  (^)  After  that  thou  shalt 
come  to  the  hill  of  God,  where  is  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines :  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  thou  art  come  thither 
to  the  city,  that  thou  shalt  meet  a  com- 
pany of  prophets  coming  down  fix)m  the 
high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret^ 
and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp,  before  them; 


thoQ^h  it  were  a  verb,  "  dancing  (lit.  springinf)  vehe. 
menuy,"  or,  as  Ewald  would  tnu^late  the  Greek  words, 
"  in  great  haste,"  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  two 
men  who  brought  Saul  the  news  of  the  recovered  asses. 

(3)  Thou  shalt  come  to  the  plain  of  Tabor.— 
The  accurate  translation  of  the  Hebrew  is ''  to  the 
terebinth  or  oak  of  Tabor."  There  was  evidently  a 
liistory,  now  lost,  connected  with  the  "terebinth  of 
Tabor."  Ewald  suggests  that  "  Tabor  "  is  a  different 
form  for  Deborah,  and  that  this  historic  tree  was  the 
oak  beneath  which  Deborah,  the  nurse  of  Bachel,  was 
buried  (Gren.  xxxv.  8). 

Going  up  to  God  to  Beth-el.— This  since  the  old 
patriarchal  days  had  been  a  sacred  spot.  Samuel  used 
to  visit  it  as  judge,  and  hold  his  court  there  annually, 
no  doubt  on  account  of  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  it.  These  men  were  evidently 
on  a  pilffrimaffe  to  the  old  famous  shrine. 

(5)  After  that  thou  shalt  come  to  the  hill  of 
God. — These  words  should  be  rendered  to  the  Gibeah 
of  God.  The  writer  here  is  alluding  to  Saul's  own 
city,  afterwards  known  as  "  Gibeah  of  baul."  The  name 
of  Gibeah,  or  HiU  of  God,  was  given  to  it  on  account  of 
a  weU-known  high  place  or  sacniieial  height  in  or  hard 
by  the  town.  We  know  that  this  sacred  place  was  chosen 
by  Samuel  as  the  site  of  one  of  his  "schools  of  the 
prophets." 

Where  is  the  garrison  of  the  Fhilistines.— 
These  warlike  Phoenician  tribes  seem  gradually,  after 
their  great  defeat  at  Mizpeh,  to  have  again  established 
themselves  in  various  stations  of  the  land,  whence  they 
harried  the  Israelites.  A  parallel  to  these  marauding 
soldiers,  so  long  the  plague  of  Israel,  might  be  found  in 
the  countless  freebooters'  strongholds  which,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  the  curse  especially  of  Germany,  the 
terror  of  the  x>eacef ul  trading  folk  of  the  rich  countries 
of  Central  Europe. 

A  company  of  prophets.— These  evidently  be- 
longed to  one  of  those  seminaries  termed  "  schools  of 
the  prophets,"  founded  by  Samuel  for  the  training  of 
young  men.  The  foundation  of  these  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  works  of  this  noble  and  patriotic  man.  These 
schools  seem  to  have  flourished  auring  the  whole  period 
of  the  monarchy,  and  in  no  small  measure  contributed 
to  the  moral  and  mental  development  of  the  people. 
Some  of  the  youth  of  Israel  who  received  in  these 
schools  their  training  became  public  preachers  of  the 
Word;  for  after  all,  this,  rather  than  foretellmg 
future  events,  was  the  grand  duty  of  the  prophet's 
calling. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  conclude  that  all,  or  even  the 
greater  pu^,  of  these  young  men  trained  in  the  "  schools 
of  the  prophets "  were  inspired  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word.  The  aim  of  these  institutions,  beside  high 
mental  culture,  seems  to  have  been  to  traui  the  youth 
of  Israel  to  love,  and  then  live,  noble  pure  lives.     Dean 


Payne  Smith  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  ihat 
at  David's  court  all  posts  which  required  literary  skill 
were  held  by  "prophets."  He  considers  that  it  wa» 
owing  to  these  great  educational  institutions  which 
Samuel  founded  that  the  Israelites  became  a  highly 
trained  and  literary  people.  "  Prophets,"  in  the  awfol 
sense  of  the  word  as  used  by  us — men  who,  as  eom- 
pared  with  their  fellows,  stood  in  a  different  relatioBL 
to  the  Most  High,  who  heard  things  which  other  m^i 
heard  not,  and  saw  visions  unseen  by  any  save  them- 
selves— men  before  whose  eyes  the  veil  which  hid  the 
dark  future  now  and  asain  was  raised — were,  after  all, 
even  among  the  people  of  Grod,  very  rare.  Li  the 
course  of  a  generation,  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  three, 
appeared,  and  were  listened  to,  sjid  tneir  words  in 
many  cases,  we  know,  preserved.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  we  may  assume,  received  their  early  training' 
in  the  "schools  of  tlie  prophets,"  but  these  famous 
institutions  were  never,  as  nas  often  been  popularly 
supposed,  established  in  the  hope  of  training  up  and 
developing  such  men,  but  were  lounded  and  supported 
with  the  intention  of  fostering  what  we  should  call 
the  higher  education  in  Israel ;  and  in  this,  we  know 
from  the  outset,  these  schools  were  eminently  successful. 

Dr.  Erdmann,  in  Lange^s  Commentary,  accounts  for 
this  especial  mention  of  the  music  which  we  Imow. 
from  this  and  other  passages,  was  carefoUy  cultivated 
in  these  seminaries  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  by 
suggesting  that  in  these  societies  religious  feeling  was 
nourished  and  heightened  by  sacred  music  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  attribute  to  this  carefully  cultivated 
music  and  singing  that  condition  of  ecstatic  inspiration 
into  which  some  of  these  companies  appear  to  have  at 
times  fallen.  We  understand  and  Know,  however, 
veiy  little  respecting  this  state  of  ecstasy — what  pro- 
duced it,  and  now  it  afEected  those  who  had  fdlen  mto 
this  strange  condition.  The  object  of  the  musical 
teaching  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  was,  no  doubt» 
to  ename  those  who  had  studied  m  the  seminaries  to 
^uide  and  direct  the  religious  gatherings  of  the  people, 
into  which — ^as  we  know  from  the  subsequent  Temple 
service,  the  model  of  all  popular  sacred  gatherings  for 
worship — music  and  psabncMly  entered  so  lai^ely. 

Witn  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe, 
and  a  harp,  before  them. — The  four  instruments 
here  mentioned  indicate  that  even  in  this — ^which  is 
often  termed  a  semi-barbarous  age — music  had  been 
long  and  carefully  studied.  The  psaUery  {nevel^  was 
a  species  of  lyre  with  ten  strings,  in  shape  like  an 
inverted  delta  v,  and  was  played  with  the  fingers. 
The  iabret  (toph)  was  a  hand-drum — ^a  tambourine. 
Miriam  (Exod.  xv.  20)  is  represented  as  xisixig  it  to 
accompany  her  triumph  song.  The  pipe  (chalilf  was  a 
flate  01  reed,  wood,  or  horn,  and  seems  to  have  been 
ever  a  favourite  instrument  among  the  children  of 
Israel  The  harp  (cinnor)  was  a  stnnged  instrument, 
like  the  psaltery,  only  apparently  larger,  and  was  played 
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The  Signs  given  by 


I.  SAMUEL,  X. 


Samuel  to  SatU^ 


and  the  J  shall  prophesy :  <^  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Losn  will  come  upon  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  prophesy  with  ^em,  and 
shalt  be  turned  into  another  man.  (^^  And 
^let  it  be^  when  these  signs  are  come 


1  Heb.,  It  Bhall 
came  to  pau,  that 
tcken  thete  sigtu, 
Ac 


S  Heb.,  do  Jirr  thee 
OM  tkin$  hand 
thoUfind. 


nnto  thee,  *that  thon  do  as  occasion  serve 
thee;  for  God  is  with  thee.  <^>  And  thou 
shalt  go  down  before  me  to  Oilgal ;  and» 
behold,  I  will  come  down  unto  thee,  to 
offer  burnt  offerings,  and  to  sacrifice 


hshaUy  with  a  plectmin.  Darid,  however,  is  repre- 
eentea  in  several  psalms  as  playing  on  the  "  cinnor  " 
with  his  fin^Ts. 

And  they  shall  prophesy.— In  this  case  the 
company  from  the  "  School  of  the  Prophets  **  were,  no 
donbt,  singing  some  hymns  or  psalms  m  praise  of  the 
Eteraal  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  musical  instm- 
ments.  Saul,  as  he  drew  near  his  home  at  Gibeah, 
wonld  meet  these  men  coming  down  from  sacrificing 
cm  the  high  place  of  Grod,  and  as  he  listened  to  the 
flweet  pore  sounds  he  wonld  be  sensible  of  a  something 
indescribable  taking  possession  of  his  whole  being; 
new  thoughts — high  grand  thonghts — would  chase  away 
the  aspirations  and  nopes  of  tne  past.  Through  his 
kecni  (see  verse  9)  would  flash  the  memory  of  what 
Samuel  had  told  him  when  alone  on  the  house-top 
at  Ramah — of  the  glory  and  future  of  Israel ;  a  con. 
Tiction  would  steal  over  him  that  he  was  the  man  of 
the  futuro  chosen  by  the  Eternal  to  work  ]ffi8  will 
among  His  people.  The  Saul  of  the  vineyards  and 
the  corn-fields  of  the  farm  on  the  Ephraim  hills  would 
die,  and  a  new  hero-Saul  would  be  bom ;  and  although 
quite  untrained  and  untaught  in  the  elaborate  music 
of  the  choirs  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  the  really 
inspired  Saul  would  lift  up  his  voice  in  the  choruses 
sin^inpf  before  him,  and  join  with  a  new  strange  power 
in  uieir  glorious  hymn  to  the  Etomal — would  pour  out 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  thanksgiving  to  his  Grod. 
Thus  would  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  come  upon  Mm. 

(7)  When  these  signs  are  come  nnto  thee.— 
When  these  varied  circumstances  have  happened  to 
thee,  ihen  be  sure  that  the  splendid  and  glorious  life 
which  I  have  foretold  as  thy  lot  will  assuredly  lie 
before  thee  in  the  immediate  luturo.  I  will  give  thee 
no  imperious  directions  by  which  thou  art  to  shape  thy 
course.  Go  bravely  on;  do  well  and  truly  whatever 
ihy  hand  findeth  to  do,  being  confident  that  God  will 
be  with  thee,  and  that  His  glorious  Arm  shall  be  thv 
guide  along  that  road  of  honour  and  of  peril  which 
thon  art  destined  to  travel. 

(d)  And  shew  thee  what  thou  shalt  do.— Con- 
siderable doubt  exists  among  expositors  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  and  reference  of  these  words  of  SamueL  In 
ehap.  xuL,  verses  8  and  following,  a  well-known  and 
most  important  event  in  Saul's  life  and  roign  is  related, 
in  which  the  droumstances  strangely  fit  in  with  the 
words  of  the  warning  of  Samuel.  Only  between  this 
first  meeting  of  the  seer  and  the  future  king  and 
tiie  Gilgal  meeting,  described  in  chap,  xiii.,  two  years — 
perhaps  even  a  much  longer  period — elapsed  (the  dates 
of  this  age  are  most  uncerUin) ;  besides  which,  that 
famous  meeting  at  Gilgal  was  not  by  any  means  the 
first  meeting  of  Samuel  and  Saul  at  that  place.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  it  seems  best  to  rofer  to 
Una  meeting  between  the  prophet  and  king  at  Gilgal, 
related  in  chap,  xiii,  as  tlie  trial  of  faith  especially 
looked  on  to  by  Samuel  hero.  Tlie  solemn  warning 
here  given  was,  doubtless,  repeated  in  a  much  more 
detuled  form  by  the  prophet  some  time  before  the 
appointed  Gilgal  meeting.  So  much  for  the  reference; 
the  si^cation  of  the  warning  is  best  expkined  in  the 
following  way: — Samuel  had  bidden  the  future  king 
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to  advance  along  the  paths  of  glory  and  difficulty 
which  lay  before  him  in  all  confidence  and  trust, 
acting  in  each  emers^ency  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  heart— omy  in  one  thing  he  must  be  ever 
on  his  guard.  In  his  future  g^reat  work  for  the  re- 
generation and  advancement  of  Israel,  he  must,  for 
the  sake  of  the  faith  of  Israel,  be  on  his  guard  against 
infringing  the  sacred  privileges  of  the  religion  of  the 
Eternal.  In  the  plemtude  of  his  kingly  power,  the 
day  would  oome  when  the  temptation  woiud  assault 
him  to  disregard  the  ancient  sanctity  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  to  assume  as  king,  functions  which  belonged  alone 
to  men  like  Samuel  set  apart  for  the  sacred  office,  and 
thus  publicly  to  dishonour  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  by  his  reckless  example  of  unbelief  in  revelation 
to  weaken  the  faith  of  the  people. 

Such  a  temptation  presented  itself  to  Saul,  we  be- 
lieve, some  two  or  more  years  from  this  time,  when^ 
as  related  in  chap,  xiii.,  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  people 
was  summoned  to  Gilgal,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  war  of  independence.  This  great  enterprise  for 
the  people  of  the  Lord  must  necessarily  be  begun  with 
solemn  religious  rites  and  sacrifices.  These  the  king 
was  forbid&n  to  officiate  at  without  the  presence  of 
the  Divinely  appointed  seer.  We  shall  see  how  King 
Saul  acted  under  the  temptation  to  set  himself  and 
his  royal  power  above  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  and 
the  direct  command  of  God.  Whether  or  no  King 
Saul  with  his  own  hand  offered  the  Gilgal  sacrifice 
is  uncertain;  at  all  events,  the  greskt  sin  he  seemed 
to  have  been  guilty  of  having  committed,  is  to  have 
declined  to  wait  for  the  presence  of  the  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  although  publicly  required  by  the  word  of 
the  Lord  to  do  so.    (See  Notes  on  chap,  xiii.) 

The  ''heart*'  is  mentioned  as  changed  by  God,, 
because,  according  to  the  conception  H  the  Divine 
writings,  the  heart  is  represented  as  the  centre  of 
the  whole  mental  and  physical  life— of  will,  desire, 
thought,  perception,  and  feeling.  It  was  one  thing 
for  Samuel  the  seer  to  put  before  the  young  Ben. 
jamite  the  brilliant  destiny  which  lay  before  him,  but 
it  was  another  and  different  thing  to  transform  one 
like  Saul,  brought  up  to  merely  agricultural  pursuits, 
into  a  fit  and  worthy  recipient  ot  such  honours  and 
powere.  We  know  how  uttsrly  incapable  are  all  such 
thin^  as  wealth  and  rank  ana  power  in  themselves  of 
inspiring  the  heart  with  any  noble  patriotic  aspirations, 
or  with  any  high  religious  longii^,  or  lofty  patriotic 
aims;  a  higher  influence  is  neeaeoto awaken  the  heart, 
or  to  rouse  it  from  merely  earthly  and  sordid  con. 
templations. 

This  is  the  work  which  God  worked  in  the  heart 
of  the  young  Saul  as,  in  the  early  morning,  he  left 
**  Raman  of  uie  Watchers,"  his  ears  tingling  with  the 
burning  words  of  the  great  seer  all  through  that 
day  and  many  succeeding  days.  In  quiet  humility, 
and,  no  doubt,  with  many  a  silent  praver,  he  watched 
and  waited ;  when  he  returned  home  there  was  no  sign 
of  exultation  visible  in  the  man,  no  mark  of  im- 
patience. Hi3  lips  were  sealed;  he  seems  to  have 
whispered  to  no  one  what  the  prophet  had  told  him ; 
he  made  no  sign  even  when  events  came  crowding 
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sacrifices  of  peace  offerings :  •  seven  days 
shalt  thou  tany,  till  I  come  to  thee,  and 
shew  thee  what  thou  shalt  do. 

(9)  And  it  was  soy  that  when  he  had 
turned  his  ^back  to  go  from  Samuel, 
God  ^gave  him  another  heart :  and  all 
those  signs  came  to  pass  that  day. 
<^^>  And  when  they  came  thither  to  the 
hill,  behold,  a  company  of  prophets  met 
him ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
him,  and  he  prophesied  among  them. 
<^^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  that 
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knew  him  beforetime  saw  that,  behold, 
he  prophesied  among  the  prophets,  then 
the  people  said  'one  to  another.  What  is 
this  that  is  come  unto  the  son  of  Kish  ? 
^Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets? 
(^)  And  one  ^of  the  same  place  answered 
and  said,  But  who  t9  their  father?  There- 
fore it  became  a  proverb.  Is  Saul  also 
among  the  prophets  ?  ^)  And  when  he 
had  made  an  end  of  prophesying,  he 
came  to  the  high  place. 
<^^)And  Saul's  unde  said  unto  him 


thick  about  him — such  as  the  popular  assembly  for 
the  choice  of  a  king,  presided  over  by  the  prophet- 
judge,  whose  mind  Saul  alone  in  Israel  knew :  the 
drawing  of  the  lots :  the  narrowing  of  the  fateful  circle : 
the  desigpiation  of  his  tribe,  his  family,  then  himself. 
We  see,  indeed,  Grod  had  changed  his  heart.  Was 
there  not  in  these  early  days  a  promise  of  a  noble  king 
—a  man  after  God's  own  heart  r 

And  all  those  signs  came  to  pass  that  day. 
— Of  the  first  two  signs  which  were  to  meet  him  no 
farther  details  are  given ;  we  are  simply  told  that  in 
the  order  predicted  by  Samuel  Saul  came  across  them. 
The  third  alone  gives  occasion  for  a  special  mention, 
because  it  had  a  great  effect  on  the  liie  of  the  future 
king. 

(10)  To  the  hill.—"  To  the  hill :"  more  accurately 
rendered,  to  Oibeah.  This  was  the  home  of  Saul; 
the  estate  of  the  house  of  Kish  lay  evidently  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Gibeah,  henceforward  to  be  known 
as  Saul's  royal  city, "  Gibeah  of  Saul."  **  As  he  walked, 
the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,"  we  read.  The 
coming  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  him  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  sequel  of  that  Divine  gift  of  the  new  heart 
bestowed  on  him  in  the  early  morning,  when  he  left 
Ramah.  The  changed  heart  was  a  fit  home  for  that 
Divine  Spirit  which  came  on  him  in  the  eventide,  as  he 
drew  near  to  his  ancestral  city. 

W  What  is  this  P— The  natural  expression  of 
extreme  surprise  at  the  sudden  change  which  had  come 
over  one  so  well  known  at  Gibeah  as  Saul  evidently 
was,  shows  us  that  this  was  his  home.  The  words, 
'*  What  is  this  that  is  come  unto  the  son  of  Kish  P " 
seem  to  tell  us  that  the  life  hitherto  led  by  Saul  was 
a  Hfe  very  different  in  aU  respects  to  the  life  led  by 
the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  their  schools.  It  need 
not  be  assumed  that  the  youth  and  early  manhood 
of  the  future  king  had  been  wild  and  dissolute,  but 
simply  that  the  way  of  life  had  been  rough  and  uncul- 
tured— ^a  life  spent  in  what  we  should  call  "  country 
pursuits,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge and  of  higher  acauirements.  Il;  is  evident  from 
the  statement  here  and  in  the  following  verse  that  a 
considerable  respect  for  these  schools  had  already  grown 
up  among  the  people. 

Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?— In  chap, 
xix.  23  we  again  find  Saul,  but  under  changed  circum- 
stances, under  the  influence  of  a  Divine  and  coercing 
power,  and  uttering  strange  words,  and  singing  hvmns 
as  one  trained  in  the  prophets'  schools.  It  was  prooablv 
this  recurrence  of  the  same  incident  in  the  king's  life 
which  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  or  proverb,  which  ex- 
presses amazement  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  any 
man  in  a  position  which  had  hitherto  been  ouite  strange 
to  him.    "  Is  Saul  among  the  preachers  of  Christ  ?  was 


a  question  of  wonder  asked  by  the  friends  of  St.  Paul " 
(GaL  i.  2S).'-Word8WoHh. 

(12)  Who  is  their  flatherP— As  an  instance  of 
the  extreme  surprise  with  which  the  association  of  Saul 
with  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  witnessed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibeah — an  association  apparentiv  very 
foreign  to  his  old  habits  and  to  the  manner  of  life  of 
his  ffljnily — ^a  short  dialogue  between  two  of  the  citizens 
of  Gibeah  is  here  related :  a  conversation  important, 
owing  to  the  words  uttered  by  the  second  citizen  in 
reply  to  the  amazed  question,  "What  is  this  that  is 
come  unto  the  son  of  Kish  P  "  The  reply  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  deep  conviction  entertained  by  the 
ordinary  Israelite  oi  the  days  of  Samuel  that  the 
invisible  Gk>d  was  ever  present,  working  in  the  midst  of 
His  chosen  people. 

The  i^ly  of  the  second  citizen  has  been  weU  explained 
by  Yon  Bunsen : — "  Is  the  son  of  Kish,  then,  a  prophet  ?" 
asks  the  first  citizen,  surprised,  apparently,  that  one  so 
undistinguished,  that  one  so  unlikely  to  train  up  a  "  son 
of  the  prophets,"  should  have  a  son  associated  in  this 
peculiar  and  sudden  manner  with  a  chosen  band  of 
scholars  and  teachers.  To  this  question  the  second 
citizen  replied — ^no  doubt,  pointii^  to  the  honoured 
group  from  the  prophet  schools  of  Gibeah — "  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  son  of  so  rough  and  uncultivated  a 
man  as  Kish  should  receive  the  Divine  gift  which  we 
all  love  so  well  and  admire  so  greatly  P  Who,"  point- 
ing to  the  group  singing  on  the  hiU-side,  "who  is 
their  father?"  They  owe  their  power  of  persuasive 
speech,  their  ffift  of  holy  song,  to  no  accident  of  birth. 
Surely  Saul,  like  them,  may  have  received  the  same 
power  as  a  gift  of  the  Eternal,  not  as  a  patrimony. 
Owing  to  this  obvious  meaning  not  having  occurred  to 
them,  the  LXX.,  Yu^te,  and  Syriac  versions  alter 
the  original  into,  "Who  is  his  (instead  of  their) 
father  P  in  other  words,  "  Who  is  Saul  P  and  who  is 
liis  &ther,  Kish?"  But  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
English  Version,  as  explained  above,  pves  an  admirable 
sense,  and  teaches  besides  a  great  spiritual  lesson. 

(IS)  He  oame  to  the  high  place.— After  he  had 
spent  his  fervour  in  the  hymn,  and  probably  ecstatic 
prayer,  Saul,  before  he  went  to  his  nome,  we  read, 
betook  himself  at  once  to  the  high  place  of  Gibeah, 
whence  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had  just  oome  down 
when  he  met  them  on  ^e  hill-side.  He  went  there,  no 
doubt,  because,  conscious  of  the  change  that  had 
passed  over  him,  and  aware  of  his  new  powers,  he  felt 
a  desire  for  solitary  communing  in  the  quiet  of  a  holy 
sanctuary  with  G<>a,  who  had  come  so  near  him. 

(14)  Saul's  uncle.— Most  probably,  this  uncle  was 
the  subscquentlv  famous  Abner — so  Ewald,  Josephus, 
and  others.  Kish,  the  father  of  Saul,  a  quiet,  plain  man, 
evidently  was  quite  content  that  his  beasts  were  foond. 
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and  to  his  servant.  Whither  went  yeP 
And  he  said,  To  seek  the  asses :  and 
when  we  saw  that  they  were  no  where, 
we  came  to  Samuel.  t^^And  Saul's 
uncle  said.  Tell  me,  I  praj  thee,  what 
Samuel  said  unto  you.  ^^^^  And 
Saul  said  unto  his  uncle.  He  told  us 
plainly  that  the  asses  were  found.  But 
of  the  matter  of  the  kingdom,  whereof 
Samuel  spake,  he  told  him  not. 

C17)  And  Samuel  called  the  people  to- 
gether unto  the  Lobd  to  Mizpeh ;  (^and 
said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Thus 
saith  the  Lobd  Grod  of  Israel,  I  brought 
up  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  delivered 
you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  out  of  the  hand  of  all  kingdoms,  and 


of  them  that  oppressed  you :  <^®)  and  ye 
have  this  day  rejected  your  Grod,  who 
himself  saved  you  out  of  all  your  adver- 
sities and  your  tribulations ;  and  ye  have 
said  unto  him.  Nay,  but  set  a  king  over 
us.  Now  therefore  present  yourselves 
before  the  Lobd  by  your  tribes,  and  by 
your  thousands. 

(^)  And  when  Samuel  had  caused  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  to  come  near,  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  taken.  <^>  When 
he  had  caused  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to 
come  near  by  their  families,  the  family 
of  Matri  was  taken,  and  Said  the  son  of 
Kish  was  taken :  and  when  they  sought 
him,  he  could  not  be  found.  <^)  There- 
fore they  enquired  of  the  Lobd  further. 


and  that  his  son  had  returned  in  safety,  and  so  asks  no 
curious  questions  about  his  son's  journey.  Not  so 
Abner,  who  was  a  restless,  ambitious  man,  and  who, 
very  probably,  had  heard  something  already  from  the 
senrant  who  accompanied  Saul  (traditionally  supposed 
io  have  been  Doeg)  of  the  strange  honours  paia  to  his 
nephew  by  the  great  and  reverM  judge  of  Israel,  the 
famous  Samuel,  and  also  of  the  long  private  interview 
between  them.  Abner,  the  uncle  A  the  future  Inng, 
an  observant  man,  might  well  have  been  struck  with 
the  change  that  had  passed  over  his  nephew  since  he 
liad  last  seen  him ;  hence  his  question,  '*  Tell  me  what 
Samuel  said  unto  you  P" 

(16)  He  told  him  not.— It  has  been  suggested 
ingeniously  that  this  reply  was  prompted  oy  the 
characteristic  Israelite  caution — the  fear  of  betraying 
prematurely  an  important  secret.  It  is,  however,  far 
better  to  assume  that  Samuel  had  given  the  young  Saul 
io  understand  that  the  revelation  respecting  his  niture, 
and  the  g^reat  state  change  involved  in  it,  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  him  alone ;  no  other  man  was  as  vet  to 
share  that  great  secret  with  him.  In  His  own  good  time 
€k)d  would  signify  His  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  to 
Israel;  till  then,  Saul  was  strictly  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  in  this  important  matter.  To  have  imparted 
the  secret  to  any  one  would  have  at  once  opened  the 
door  to  secret  intrigues  and  party  plotting;  one  like 
Abner,  especially,  would  not  have  becm  slow  in  devising 
schemes  to  compass  so  great  an  end  as  the  placing  the 
crown  of  Israel  on  the  head  of  one  of  his  own  family. 

The  modesty  and  humility,  as  well  as  the  wisdom,  of 
Saul  in  these  early  days  of  hb  greatness  is  remarkable. 
The  *'  changed  heart  was  ind^d  an  acknowledged  fact 
with  him.  Wordsworth  Quotes  here  how,  "in  like 
manner,  Samson,  in  the  early  days  of  his  humility,  told 
not  his  parents  of  the  lion.  (See  Judges  ziv.  6.)  So 
Saul  of  Tarsus  snake  not  of  his  visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord  tiU  he  was  constrained  to  do  so  by  his 
enemies."    (See  2  Gor.  xii.  1.) 

(17)  Samuel  called  the  people  together.— 
"  Samuel  does  all  that  further  lies  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  great  cause.  He  caUs  a  national  assembly  to 
Mizpeh.  Here  the  sacred  lot,  it  is  stated,  fell,  among  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  upon  Benjamin;  and,  in  an  ever  nar- 
rowing circle,  at  length  upon  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish.  If 
we  consider  the  general  use  in  those  ages  of  the  sacred 
lot,  we  shall  find  that,  taking  the  whok  acoount  in  this 


connection,  it  exhibits  nothing  but  the  great  truth  that 
for  the  full  and  auspicious  acknowledgment  of  Saul  as 
king,  his  mysterious  interview  with  the  seer  did  not 
alone  suffice — ^publicly,  in  solemn  national  assembly,  was 
it  necessary  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal  to  choose  him 
out,  and  to  make  him  known  as  the  Eternal's  man." — 
Ewald, 

Mizpah  (for  so  the  name  should  be  spelt)  was  chosen 
by  Samuel  for  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  tribes  on  the 
occasion  of  the  electing  their  first  king,  on  account  of 
the  glorious  memories  of  his  own  victory,  many  years 
before,  at  that  place.  The  words,  "  unto  the  Lord," 
probably  signify  that  the  mysterious  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  by  which  inquiry  was  used  to  be  made  of  the 
Eternal,  had  been  brought  there  by  the  high  priest,  or, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  office  was  then  vacant,  by 
the  priest  who  temporarily  replaced  him. 

(IS)  Thus  saith  the  iLord.— Before  proeeeding  to 
the  election,  Samuel  again  reminds  Israel  of  its  folly 
and  ingratitude  in  their  voluntarily  rejecting  the  glorious 
Etemu  Eling  for  an  earthly  sovereign.  It  was  per- 
fectly true  that,  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
Israel,  the  establishment  of  a  mortal  king  was  needful 
for  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  power,  but  it  was 
none  the  less  true  that  such  a  change  in  the  Hebrew 
constitution  would  never  have  been  necessary  had  not 
the  nation  forsaken  their  own  Eternal  Sovereign,  who  in 
time  past  had  saved  them  out  of  far  greater  perils  than 
any  then  threatening  them.  Now  a  change  in  the 
government  of  Israel  was  necessary,  therefore  Grod  gave 
them  their  desire ;  but  the  change  would  involve  the 
loss  for  ever  of  the  higher  blessedness  for  which  the 
people  had  shown  itself  utterly  unworthy. 

(»))  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  taken. — ^How 
the  ''lots"  were  taken  is  not  said;  usually  it  was  by 
throwing  tablets  (Josh,  xviii.  6,  8),  but  sometimes  by 
drawing  from  a  vessel  or  urn,  as  in  Num.  zzziii.  54. 
The  latter,  from  the  Hebrew  word  used,  was  probably 
the  method  employed  on  this  occasion. 

(21)  The  flEtmily  of  Matri  was  taken.— In  none 
of  the  Benjamite  genealogies  connected  with  the  royal 
house  of  Saul  does  this  name  occur.  We  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  omission.  Ewald  conjectures  that  the  name 
Matri  is  a  corruption  from  ''Bilori"  (see  1  Chron.  vii.  8). 

(22)  Therefore  they  enquired  of  the  Lord 
ftLTther,  if  the  man  should  yet  come  thither. 
—Saul  and  Samuel  alone,  of  all  the  host  gathered  that 
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if  the  man  should  yet  come  thither. 
And  the  Lobd  answered,  Behold,  he  hath 
hid  himself  among  the  stuff.  <^)  And 
thej  ran  and  fetched  him  thence :  and 
when  he  stood  among  the  people,  he 
was  higher  than  any  of  the  people  fix^m 
his  shoulders  and  upward.  (^)And 
Samuel  said  to  all  the  people,  See  ye  him 
whom  the  Lobd  hath  chosen,  that  there 
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is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people  ? 
And  all  the  people  shouted,  and  said, 
^God  save  the  king.  (*)Then  Samuel 
told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, and  wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it 
up  before  the  Lord.  And  Samuel  sent 
aU  the  people  away,  every  man  to  his 
house. 

<^)  And  Saul  also  went  home  to  Gibeah ; 


day  at  Mizpeh,  knew  on  whom  the  lot  would  falL 
So  certain  was  Saul,  after  the  stran^  signs  had  sealed 
the  trath  of  the  prophet's  revelation,  that  he  would 
be  designated  by  the  sacred  lot,  that  he  shrank  from 
waiting  to  hear  uiq  result,  and  concealed  himself  among 
the  bi^?gage  and  store-tents  and  waggons  of  the  vast 
assemblj.  A  second  Divine  announcement  was  needed 
to  discover  his  hiding-place,  and  draw  him  forth  before 
the  people. 

(2S-24)  He  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people. 
— "  How  shall  this  man  save  us  ?  "  was  the  impatient 
and  an^ry  murmur  soon  raised  b^  some  discontented 
spirits  m  Israel,  not  improbably  princes  of  the  leading 
houses  of  the  great  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  who 
were  disgusted  at  the  choice  falling  on  an  unknown 
man  of  the  small  and  comx>aratively  powerless  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  But  Samuel — ^whose  place  in  the  nation  the 
unknown  Benjamite  was  really  to  take — with  rare 
nobility  and  singleness  of  purpose,  had  already  singled 
out  and  called  conspicuous  attention  to  the  one  gift 
Saul  undoubtedly,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  pos. 
sessed — the  one  gift  by  which,  in  that  primitive  time, 
a  man  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  rule.  He  was  " goodly*' : 
**  there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  goodlier 
person  than  he;"  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  he 
towered  above  all  the  people.  When  he  stood  among 
the  people,  Samuel  could  say  of  him,  "  See  ye  him  r 
Look  at  him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there 
is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people."  It  is  in 
the  days  of  the  Judges,  as  in  the  Homeric  days  of 
Greece ;  Agamemnon,  like  Saul,  is  head  and  shoulders 
taller  than  the  people.  Like  Siud,  too,  he  has  that 
peculiar  air  and  mgnity  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  word 
which  we  translate  **good,"  or  "  goodly."  This  is  the 
ground  of  the  epithet  which  became  fixed  as  part  of  his 
name,  "  Saul  the  chosen,"  **  the  chosen  of  Uie  Lord." 
In  the  Mussulman  traditions  this  is  the  only  trait  of 
Saul  which  is  preserved.  His  name  has  there  been 
almost  lost ;  he  is  known  only  as  ThalAt,  **  the  tall  one." 
In  the  Hebrew  songs  of  his  own  time  he  was  known 
by  a  more  endearing,  but  not  less  expressive,  indication 
of  the  same  grace.  His  stately  towering  form,  stand, 
in^  under  the  jMmegranate-tree  above  the  precipice  of 
Migron,  or  on  the  pointed  crags  of  Michmash,  or  the 
rocks  of  Engedi,  claimed  for  nim  the  title  of  *'wild 
roe,"  "  the  gazelle,"  perched  aloft,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  Israel  Against  the  giant  Philistines  a  giant Idng 
was  needed.  The  time  for  the  little  stripbng  of  the 
house  of  Jesse  was  dose  at  hand,  but  was  not  yet  come. 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  swifter  tluui  eagles  and  stronger 
than  lions,  still  seemed  the  fittest  champions  of  Israel. 
When  Saul  saw  any  strong  man  or  any  valiant  man, 
he  took  him  unto  him.  He,  m  his  gigantic  panoply,  that 
would  fit  none  but  himself,  with  the  spear  that  he  had 
in  his  hand,  of  the  same  form  and  fasnion  as  the  spear 
of  Goliath,  was  a  host  in  himself.  —  Dean  Stanley: 
Leciu^res  on  the  Jewish  Church,  xxi. 
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(25)  Wrote  it  in  a  book.— The  "Law  of  the 
Kingdom,"  which  Samuel  rehearsed  before  the  people, 
and  which  he  wrote  in  a  roll,  and  laid  solemnlv  up  and 

S reserved  among  the  State  archives,  relatea  to  the 
ivinely  established  right  and  duties  of  the  €rod- 
appointed  king,  and  also  clearly  set  forth  the  limita. 
tions  of  his  power.  The  vice-gerent  on  earth  of  the 
in^^sible  King  could  be  no  arbitrary  despot,  unless  he 
transgressed  plainljr  and  openly  the  "manner  of  the 
kingdom"  written  in  a  book,  and  laid  up  before  the 
Lord  by  Samuel. 

This  sacred  document,  we  may  assume,  contained,  too, 
the  exact  details  of  the  singular  story  of  the  choice  of 
the  first  king  of  Israel  It  was  well,  no  doubt,  thought 
Sunuel,  that  coming  ages  should  know  exactly  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  he,  the  seer,  anointed  the  Benjamito 
of  Gibeah  as  king  over  the  Lord's  inheritance.  We 
mav,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that  from  the  record 
laid  up  among  the  sacred  archives  in  the  sanctuary, 
the  compiler  or  redactor  of  this  **  Book  of  Samuel  '* 
derived  his  intimate  knowledge  of  every  little  fact  con. 
nected  with  the  Divine  choice  of  SauL 

The  legal  portion  of  this  writing  respecting  the 
kingdom  was,  of  course,  strictlv  based  upon  what 
Moses  had  already  written  on  this  subject  in  Deu- 
teronomy (see  chap.  xvii.  14 — 20). 

We  mid  here,  in  this  writing  of  Samuel,  the  first 
trace  of  literary  composition  among  the  Israelites 
since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  flpreat  revival  in  letters 
which  began  shortly  after  the  days  of  Saul  was  due, 
most  probably,  to  the  influence  of  Samuel  and  those 
great  schools  of  the  prophets  which  he  had  establisJied 
m  the  land. 

And  laid  it  up  before  the  lK>rd.— We  are  not 
told  where  this  was  done,  but  the  words  seem  to  imply 
that  the  document,  or  roll,  was  placed  b^  the  side  of 
the  Ark,  then  in  the  "  city  of  woods,"  Kiriath.yearim. 
Josephus  says  tliis  writing  was  preserved  in  the  Taber- 
nacle of  the  Holv  of  Holies,  where  the  Book  of  the 
Law  had  been  laid  up  (Dent.  xxxi.  26). 

And  Samuel  sent  all  the  people  away. — ^It 
is  noteworthy  that  even  after  the  formal  popular  ratifi. 
cation  of  Saul's  election  as  king,  it  is  Samuel  who 
dismisses  the  assembly.  Indeed,  throughout  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  g^reat  seer's  life,  whenever  he  appears 
on  the  scene,  he  is  evidentl]r  the  principal  person, 
occupying  a  position  above  king  or  priest.  On  the 
other  hand,  after  this  period  Samuel  made  but  com- 
paratively few  public  appearances;  of  his  own  free 
will  he  seems  to  have  retired  into  privacy,  and  only 
in  emergencies  to  have  left  his  retirement. 

(96)  And  Saul  also  went  home  to  Gibeah.— Saul 
departed  for  the  present  to  his  own  home.  We  may  con- 
clude that  his  feUow  citizens,  proud  of  the  honour  con. 
ferred  on  one  of  themselves,  were  among  his  earliest 
devoted  attendants.  The  young  hero,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  opportiuiity  of 
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threatens  Jabesh^Uead, 


•and  there  went  with  him  a  band  of  men, 
whose  hearts  God  had  touched.  <^)  But 
the  children  of  Belial  said.  How  shall 
this  man  save  us  ?  And  they  despised 
him,  and  brought  him  no  presents.  But 
^he  held  his  peace. 

CHAPTER  XL— (1)  Then  Nahash  the 
Ammonite  came  up,  and  encamped 
against  Jabesh-gilead :  and  all  the  men 


1  Or,  k«  wo*  M 
Vuntgh    A«    hnd 
deaf. 


s  Heb.,  FoiteoBt  UM. 


of  Jabesh  said  unto  Nahash,  Make  a 
covenant  with  us,  and  we  will  serve  thee. 
<^)  And  Nahash  the  Ammonite  answered 
them.  On  this  condition  will  I  make  a 
covenant  with  you,  that  I  maj  thrust 
out  aU  your  right  eyes,  and  lay  it /or  a 
reproach  upon  all  Israel. 

(^>  And  the  elders  of  Jabesh  said  unto 
him,  ^  Give  us  seven  days'  respite,  that 
we  may  send  messengers  unto  all  the 


displayiug  his  prowess,  and  of  rallying  the  hearts  of 
the  people  generally  firmly  to  his  sttuidjffd. 

A  band  of  men. — Among  these  early  friends, 
doubtless,  were  to  be  fonnd  me  names  of  the  dis- 
tingaiahed  men  whom  we  hear  of  later  surrounding 
Sam.  The  highest  prudence  and  sagacity  marked 
all  the  early  period  of  the  reign  of  the  nrst  king. 
Slow  to  ta£e  offence,  we  shall  see  from  the  next 
yerse  how  Saul  and  his  yaliant  adherents  busied  them- 
aelyes  in  conciliating  the  disaffected,  and  in  preparing 
for  a  decisiye  action  against  the  enemies  who  were 
on  all  sides  harrying  the  land.  An  opportunity  (sec 
the  history  in  the  next  chapter)  soon  presented  itself 
of  showing  that  the  choice  of  a  ung  had  been 
wisely  made. 

(27)  The  children  of  Belial.— More  accurately, 
worthless  men,    (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  12.) 

And  they  despised  him.— As  aboye  suggested, 
these  malcontents  were  probably  princes  and  kading 
men  of  the  great  tribes  of  Jndah  and  Ephraim,  dis- 
pleased that  Sie  new  king  should  be  selected  from  the 
small  uniinportant  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  will  be 
remembered!^  that  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  had  been 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  ciyil  war  related  in 
the  concluding  chapters  of  Judges.  "They  despised 
him,"  because  in  no  way  had  he  made  his  mark,  either 
in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace.  From  what  hais  gone 
before  (see  yerses  11  ana  12  of  this  chim.)  it  is  eyident 
that  Saul  was  a  man  of  no  special  culture ;  his  early 
years  had  been  spent  in  agriculture  and  work  on  his 
father's  lands  in  tne  neigblMurhood  of  Gibeah. 

And  brought  him  no  presents.— These  gifts 
were,  in  the  East,  the  token  of  submission  and  homage; 
not  to  offer  them  to  Saul  was  almost  the  same  thing  as 
to  ignore  his  authority.  Although  not  stated,  it  is  dear 
that  these  malcontents  were  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
greater  tribes  who  had  assisted  at  the  election. 

But  he  held  his  peaoe.— Literally,  he  was  a 
deaf  man,  acting  as  though  he  had  not  heard  the  mur. 
murs.  This  prudent  conauct  showed  great  self-control 
jmd  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  new  king  and  his 
eounselloTS. 

XI. 

(1—15)  King  Saul  shows  himself  worthy  of  the  King, 
dom  by  his  prompt  action  in  the  case  of  the  Siege  of 
Jabesh-gilead  by  the  Ammonites.  He  is  uniyersally 
acknowledged  Soyereign. 

(1)  ITahash  the  Ammonite,— Nahash  was  king 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  (see  chap.  xii.  12).  This 
royal  family  was  in  some  way  related  to  Dayid  (see 
2  Sam.  xyiL  25;  1  Chron.  ii.  16,  17).  At  the  time 
of  Dayid*B  exile  owing  to  the  rebellion  of  Absalom, 
a  son  of  Nahash  the  Ammonite  is  specially  men- 
tioned as  showing   kindness  to  the  fugitiye   king. 


Jabesh-gilead  was  a  city  situated  in  Northern  Gilead, 
in  the  territory  assigned  to  Manasseh.  Josephus  states 
that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Cruead.  The 
Ammonites  were  a  kindred  race  to  the  Moabites,  being 
descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  the  patriarch  Lot. 
They  asserted  that  a  portion  of  their  territory  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  Israel,  and  in  the  days  of  the 
judges  sorely  harassed  the  people.  The  Judge  Jeph- 
thah  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  to  ayenge  the  disg^race  they  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Jephthah  that  their  warlike 
monarch,  Nahash,— deeming  the  opportunity  a  fayour- 
able  one,  owing  to  the  old  age  of  the  reigning  judge, 
Samuel, — inyac&d  the  Israelitic  country  bordering  upon 
his  kingdom,  and  besieged  the  city  of  Jabesh-gilead. 

Make  a  covenant  with  us,— The  citizens  of 
Jabesh-g^ead,  feeling  their  isolation  and  comparative 
remoteness  from  the  chief  centre  of  the  people,  were 
willing  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Ammonite  kmg,  and 
made  nim  oyertures  to  this  effect. 

(2)  On  this  condition.— The  horrible  cruelty  of 
this  scornful  proposal  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  har- 
barous  customs  of  this  imperfectly  civilised  age.  Li- 
deed,  many  of  the  crimes  we  read  of  in  these  oooks—* 
crimes  wmch,  to  modem  ears,  justly  sound  shocking 
and  scarcely  credible — are  referable  to  the  fact  that 
civilisation  and  its  humanizing  infltlences  had  made 
but  little  way  as  yet  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  obj'ect  of  'N'ahash's  cruelty  was  to  incapacitata 
the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  from  ever  further  assisting- 
his  enemies  in  war ;  they  would  henceforth  be  blinded 
in  the  right  eye,  while  the  left  eye  would  be  concealed 
by  the  shield  which  fighting-men  were  in  the  habit  of 
holding  before  them. 

(3)  G-ive  us  seven  days'  respite.— This  kind  ol 
proposal  has  always  in  time  of  war  been  a  common 
one;  such  a  request  from  a  beleaguered  fortress  we 
meet  with  constantly,  especially  in  mediffiyal  chroni. 
cles.  It  was,  no  doubt,  niade  b^  the  citizens  in  the 
hope  that  Saul  the  Benjamite,  m  whose  election  as 
king  they  had  recently  taken  a  part,  would  devise 
some  means  for  their  rescue.  Between  Benjamin  and 
the  city  of  Jabesh-gilead  there  had  long  existed  the 
closest  ties  of  friendship.  How  far  back  this  strange 
link  between  the  southern  tribe  and  the  distant  frontiei 
town  dated,  we  know  not.  When  Israel  was  sura, 
moned  "as  one  man"  (Judges  xxi.),  probably  undei 
the  direction  of  Phuiehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  to 
ayenge  on  Benjamin  the  crime  committed  by  the  men 
of  Gibeah,  Jabesh-gilead  alone,  among  the  cities  ist 
Israel — ^no  doubt,  out  of  its  friendship  for  \ke  sinning 
tribe— declined  to  obey  the  imperious  summons,  and 
for  this  act  of  disobeoience  was  rased  to  the  g^und, 
and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  The  trib^,  how- 
ever, subsequently  regretted  their  remorseless  cruelty 
in  their  punishment  of  Benjanun,  and  feared  lest  their 
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succour  Jabesh-gilead. 


coasts  of  Israel :  and  then,  if  there  he  no 
man  to  save  us,  we  will  come  out  to  thee. 
<^^  Then  came  the  messengers  to  Gibeah 
of  Saul,  and  told  the  tidings  in  the  ears 
of  the  people :  and  all  the  people  lifted 
up  their  voices,  and  wept.  ^^^  And,  be- 
hold, Saul  came  after  the  herd  out  of 
the  field ;  and  Saul  said.  What  aileth  the 
people  that  they  weepP  And  they  told 
him  the  tidings  of  the  men  of  Jabesh. 


<^)  And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul 
when  he  heard  those  tidings,  and  hi& 
anger  was  kindled  greatly.  (^)  And  he 
took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  hewed  them  in 
pieces,  and  sent  them  throughout  all  the 
coasts  of  Israel  by  the  handi  of  messen- 
gers, saying.  Whosoever  Cometh  not  forth 
after  Saul  and  after  Samuel,  so  shall  it 
be  done  unto  his  oxen.  And  the  fear  of 
the  LoBD  fell  on  the  people,  and  they 


brother's  name  might  perish  out  of  the  land ;  mindfal« 
then,  of  the  old  loving  feeling  which  existed  between 
the  city  of  Jabesh-cfilead  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
they  gave  tlie  maioens  of  the  rained  cit j  spared  in 
the  judicial  massacre  perpetrated  on  the  citizens,  to 
the  ^hting  remnant  of  Benjamin,  still  defending  them- 
selves on  the  impregnable  Bock  of  the  Pomegranate, 
*'  Bimmon,"  and  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  restore 
the  rained  and  broken  tribe.  Jabesh-^lead  seems  to 
have  risen  again  from  its  ashes,  and  Benjamin  once 
more  held  up  its  head  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
just  now  had  ^ven  the  first  king  to  the  people.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  city  in  the  nour  of  its  sore  need 
and  deadly  peril  should  send  for  succour  to  Gibeah 
in  Benjamin,  and  to  Saul,  the  Benjamite  king. 
Neither  the  tribe  nor  the  king  failed  them  in  their 
distress. 

(4)  Then  came  the  messengers  to  Gibeah.— 
In  the  preceding  verse  we  read  that  it  was  resolved  by 
the  beleaguered  city  to  send  messengers  to  all  the 
coasts  of  Israel,  but  we  only  hear  of  the  action  taken 
by  Saul  in  Gibeah.  It  therefore  may  be  assumed  that 
this  was  the  first  city  they  sent  to,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  ancient  friendship  with  Benjamin,  but  because 
Gibeah  was  the  residence  of  the  newly-elected  sovereign, 
Saul. 

And  all  the  people  lifted  up  their  voioes, 
and  wept. — ^This  is  exactly  what  might  have  been 
expected  £rom  Ben jamites  hearing  of  the  terrible  straits 
into  which  the  city  they  all  loved  so  well,  and  which 
was  united  to  them  by  such  close  bonds  of  friendship 
and  alUance,  was  reduced ;  but  thouc'h  they  grieved  so 
deeply,  they  do  not  seem  of  themselves  to  nave  been 
able  to  devise  anv  plan  for  its  relief,  until  their  great 
fellow-citizen  tooK  uie  matter  in  hand. 

(5)  And,  behold,  Saul  oame  after  the  herd 
out  of  the  fLeld.--Saul  was  still  busied  with  his  old 
pursuits.  At  first  this  woald  seem  strange,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  regaJ  authority  was  something 
Quite  new  in  republican  Israel,  and  that  the  new  king's 
auties  and  privileges  at  first  were  vaj^e,  and  but  little 
understood;  besides  which,  jealousies,  such  as  have 
alr^y  been  noticed  (chap.  x.  27),  no  doubt  induced 
Saul  and  his  advisers  to  keep  the  royalty  in  the  back- 
ground till  some  opportunity  for  bringing  it  to  the 
front  should  present  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  to 
be  understood  that  the  newly-elected  king  should  be 
spending  at  least  a  portion  of  his  time  in  pnrsaits 
which  mtherto  had  occupied  his  whole  life.  He  was 
hot  the  first  hero  summoned  from  agricultural  labours 
to  assume,  in  a  national  emergency,  the  command  of 
an  army.  Gideon,  we  read,  was  called  from  the  thresh- 
ing-floor to  do  his  great  deeds;  and  to  quote  from 

Srofane  history,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of 
Lome,  like  Sam,  was  ploughing  when  the  Senate  fetched 
hjm  to  be  the  dictator  and  the  general  of  their  armies ; 


and  to  the  plough  we  know  that  that  great  man  re- 
turned when  his  work  was  successfully  accomplished 
and  his  country  saved. 

(6)  And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul.— ^ 
Nothing,  jierhaps,  conld  have  moved  Saul  so  deeply  as 
this  news  respecting  the  distress  of  Jabesh-gilead ;  he 
was  affected  not  merely  by  the  disgrace  to  brael  over 
which  the  Eternal  had  so  lately  directed  him  to  be 
anointed  king,  but  bv  the  sore  peril  which  menaced  the 
ancient  friend  and  ally  of  his  tribe.  On  Saul's  heart, 
thus  prepared  for  action,  the  Holy  Spirit  fell,  and  endued 
him  with  extraordinary  wisdom,  valour,  and  power  for 
the  great  and  difficult  work  which  lay  before  him. 

We  read  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  coming  upon  men 
like  Othniel  (Judges  iii.  10)  and  the  other  great 
Israeli  tic  judges,  who  were  raised  up  to  be  in  their 
day  the  deliverers  of  the  people;  ana  the  immediate 
result  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  coming  upon  them  was 
to  impart  new  and  unusual  power  to  their  spirit,  power 
which  enabled  them  successfully  to  surmount  every 
danger  and  difficulty  which  barred  the  progress  of 
the  great  work  they  were  specially  called  upon  to  do. 

(7)  A  yoke  of  oxen. — In  a  moment  all  the  great 
powers  of  Saul,  hitherto  dormant,  woke  up,  and  he  issued 
nis  swift  commands  in  a  way  which  at  once  showed  Israel 
that  they  had  got  a  hero-king  who  would  brook  no 
trifling.  In  that  self-same  hour,  striking  dead  the 
oxen  standing  before  his  plough,  he  hews  them  in 
pieces,  and  handing  a  bloody  strip  to  certain  of  the 
men  standing  around  him,  weepmg  for  grief  and 
shame  and  the  wrong  done  to  Israel,  Imde  them, 
swiftly  bear  these  terrible  war-signals  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  by  these  means 
to  rouse  the  nation  to  prompt  action. 

On  this  strange  war-signal  of  king  Saul,  Ewald,  in 
his  History  of  israelj  IB^k  II.,  sed^on  iii.  1  (note), 
remarks,  "how  in  like  manner  it  was  formerly  the 
custom  in  Norway  to  send  on  the  war-arrow;  and  in. 
Scotland  a  fire-brand,  with  both  ends  dipped  in  bloody 
was  dispatched  as  a  war-token." 

Not  improbably  Saul  cut  the  oxen  into  eleven  pieces, 
and  sent  one  to  each  of  the  other  tribes. 

And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  on  the  people. — 
It  was  some  such  mighty  awakening  under  theinnnonoe 
uf  the  Spirit  of  the  £temal,  as  is  nere  related  of  King- 
Saul,  wnich  suggested  to  the  poet  Asaph  the  bold  but 
splendid  image  of  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm,  when,  after 
cfescribing  in  moving  language  the  degradation  and 
bitter  woe  of  fallen  Israel,  the  singer,  struck  with  a  ne^r 
inspiration,  bursts  forth  with  "  ^en  the.  Lord  awaked 
as  one  out  of  sleep,  and  like  a  mighty  man  that  shontcth 
by  reason  of  wine.  And  he  smote  his  enemies/'  &o. 
(Fs.  Ixxviii.  65).  "  The  people  rose  as  one  man  "  (see 
margin)  against  the  enemies  of  their  national  freedom. 
It  was  the  same  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  inspired 
Saul  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  children  of 
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hefofihe  Mbedt-giteaA 


came  out  ^with  one  consent.  ^^^And 
when  he  nnmbered  them  in  Bezek,  the 
children  of  Israel  were  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  men  of  Judah  thirty 
thousand. 

<®>  And  they  said  unto  the  messengers 
that  came,  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  the 
men  of  Jabesh-gilead,To  morrow,  by  that 
time  the  sun  be  hot,  ye  shall  haye  ^help. 
And  the  messengers  came  and  shewed  it 
to  the  men  of  Jabesh ;  and  they  were 
glad.  ^^^  Therefore  the  men  of  J abesh 
said.  To  morrow  we  will  come  out  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  do  with  us  all  that 
seemeth  good  unto  you. 

(U)  And  it  was  so  on  the  morrow,  that 


lHetb,<uoiM«wnt, 


9  Or>  diKMnniM. 


Saul  put  the  't>e6ple  i&  three  rcdrnpanies  \ 
and  they  caine  iztto  the  midst  of  tttie 
host  in  the  niorain^  wateh^  lanid  sfew  ikhe 
Ammonites  until  the 'heat  df^lhefd^y^ 
and  it  oame.  to^.  ipaes,  tktut  th^  iwhich 
remained  weie  stotteiisd^.  do  that  tW<^)of 
them  were  not  left  togeti^r;    .\  >» 

(12)  ^^d  the  -peoiple  said'  unto  Samuel^. 
Who  19  he ,  that  said,  Shaljl  SauJ  reign 
oyer  us?  bring  the  men,  that  wa  may 
pnt  them  to  death*  <^^Axid  SauLaaidy 
There  shall  not  a  man  be  put  to  death 
this  day  t  for  to  day  the  LobId  hath 
wrought  3alvation  in  lerael. 

(^^  Then  said  Samuel .  to  the  :  people. 
Come,  and  let  us  go  to  <orilgal,  and  reiiew 


TTT 


Israel  i?liich  now  laid  hold  of  all  the  people,  Ufting 
them  ap,  and  giving  them  new  strength  and  resistl 
less  courage,  and  the  mighty  feeling  that  GUkL  was 
with  them. 

It  was  owing  to  some  inflnenee  of  a  similar  natnre 
that  with  scanty  nombers,  ill-armed  and  ill-trained, 
the  Swiss  won  tor  their  land  oentories  of  freedom  on 
memorable  fields  like  Lanpen  and  Morat,  though  the 
proudest  chivalry  of  Europe  was  arrayed  against  them. 
It  was  tiie  same  Spirit  which  impellea  the  peace-loving 
traders  of  the  marshes  of  Holland  to  rise  as  one  man, 
and  to  drive  out  for  ever  from  their  loved  strip  of  fen 
land  "die  hitherto  invincible  armies  of  Spain.  No  op. 
pressor,  though  backed  by  the  wealth  and  power  of 
an  empire,  haa  ever  been  able  to  resist  the  smallest 
people  in  whose  heart  has  burned  the  flame  of  the 
Divine  fire  of  the  *'fear  of  the  Lord." 

(8)  Besek. — Besek  was  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  in 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  an  open  district,  well  adapted  for 
the  assembling  of  the  great  host  which  so  promptly 
obeyed  the  peremptory  summons  of  the  war-signal  of 
Ki^  SauL 

The  children  of  Israel  were  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  the^en  of  Judah  thirty  thou- 
sand.— ^It  has  been  suggested  that  this  verse  was  the 
addition  of  some  late  reviser  of  the  book,  who  lived  in 
the  northern  kingdom  after  the  final  separation  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  but  such  a  supposition  is  not  necessary 
to  account  for  the  separate  mention  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  or  for  the  apparently  great  disproportion  in  the 
munbers  supplied  oy  the  great  southern  tribe.  The 
chronicler,  with  pardonable  exultation,  specially  men- 
tions the  splenmd  result  of  the  young  hero  s  first 
summons  to  the  tribes,  adding,  with  perhaps  an  under- 
tone  of  sadness,  that  the  ricn  and  populous  Judah  to 
that  great  host  only  contributed  30,000.  There  is  no 
doub^  as  Dean  Payne  Smith  well  observes,  that "  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Judah  always  stood  apart  until  there  was 
a  king  who  bdonged  to  itself.  Then,  in  David's  time, 
it  first  took  an  active  interest  in  the  national  welfare, 
and  it  was  its  vast  power  and  numbers  which  made  the 
shepherd-king,  who  rorang  from  Judah,  so  powerful.'* 
In  the  reign  of  King  Asa  of  Judah,  the  numbers  of  the 
m,en  of  war  of  that  proud  tribe  amounted  to  300,000. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  Books,  owing  to  the  mistakes  of  copyists, 
mumbera  are  not  always  to  be  strictly  relied  upon. 

(9)  To  morrowy  by  that  time  the  sun  be  hot.— 
That  is,  about  noon  the  army  of  rescue  wUl  be  at  hand. 
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The  distance  from  Beeek  to  Jabesh  was  not  much  lover 
twenty  miles.  .'7     .'-^ 

W  The  morliing  watch.-^TThe  ineetilag  wl^h  waa 
the  last  of  the  three  watches,  each  lastinff  for  four  hours ; 
this  was  the  old  Hebifew  division  of  tne  mf^-  Thus 
the  first  onslaught  of  the  mea  of  Israel,  under. Saul 
would  have  taken  place  some  time  between  two  and  six 
a.m.  The  battle,  and  subsequent  rout  of  Anunon, 
continued  evidently  for  many  houra. 

(12)  And  the  people  said  unto  8amuel;-^The 
great  weight  and  influence  of  therseer  amting  :the 
people  is  strikingly  shown  by  this  record  of  their 
turning  to  him,  even  in  the  first  flush  of  this  great 
victorv  of  Saul's.  It  was  Samuel  to  whom  the  people 
looked  to  bring  to  punishment  the  men  who  had  dal^ 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  electing  Saul  as  king.  •  It 
should  be  remeiiiberBd;  too,  ihiit  the  royal  aummoiis  to 
Israel  which  aoooinpuued  the  bloody  wazy^s^iud  ol 
King  Saul,  ran  in  the  joisl  niuiiea  oiiSanl  and  SamiieL 
(See  verse  7.) 

OB)  And  Saul  said.  There  shall  not  a  man  be 
put  to  deatb'^EEifi'day.^A  Mn^  te  weU/aB  cf  geAen)us, 
decision ;  anything  like  »  blood v  v^ngeaooe  would  hay€> 
been  the.  conuneBcemmt'  of  fiitwre  Itfmds  and  bitter 
heart-buminga  beiw(eeh  the  new  idmf  and  tib^  pcrrfrrf  nl 
families  of  the  other  ^iheev:wlionuslik€ld«Mid'p|^HMfed 
his  election.  Saal  begam  his  leite  wilh  wisedi^i^on^ 
as  well  as  with  heroic  ;7AkivrJ*  Syi  thiside^tiuneA  re^ 
fusal  to  avenge  the  bmelafllronlk  showed IJko  iiimy.fafli 
taught  "  kings  to  be -•  hoiw  tmly  a  royal  yurtuAiifaa 
f onriveness  of  all  past  wrongsv  <   -i  ''    if   r^n.: 

For  to  day  the  Iiord  bath  wrou^t  s^vaB^n: 
in  IsraeL — ^And  as  yet  unspoilid,  the  Jdag's  heatt  was 
full  of  humble  reverent  piety.  Bv  this  first  public  tM^iiof 
pardon,  he  "  not  only  ttgnified  ttuii  the:  pubiUer^iping 
should  not  be  inlen«n^,iJbtu^  vetMind^  theini  ofv^ha 
clemency  of  God^  ana.«Eged  iM/b  amee  J^hqvab.'had 
shown  such  clemen<»n  opon  that;  day,'  that<!Be  lover- 
looked  their  sins,  and  had  given  them  a  glQirioitSivietory» 
it  was  onlv  right  they-shomd^folloW'  Hialeuyoatple,  «nd 
forgive  their  neighbours^-  dms  without  Mjoodshed." 
(Seb.  Schmidt,  (juoted  by  Sjeil  and  J>elit^hu) 

(14)  Then  said  Samuel  to  the.pjeople,  ComOy 
and  let  us  go  to  G-iliEaL-^-ThiB  was.  tha  weltloiown 
sanctuary  of  that  naine,  and  w»s>  seL^eted  as  the  phiieet  of 
solemn  assembly,  no  doubt;-  beeaase<it  wto  in  the  now 
royal  tribe  of  Benjataiik  It  lA  situated,  lin  *  the  Jordan 
Yalley,  not  far  froo^  Jeiidio^  Imd  has  been  the:  soene  of 
many  of  the  most  8tcil||]ig.  ev^niSiialafi^tic  hlster;.  i 


SauJ^s  Election  Ratified. 


I.  SAMUEL,  XII. 


Samuel  Addresses  Israel, 


the  .kingdom  there.  (^)And  all  the 
people  went  to  Gilgal ;  and  there  they 
made  Saul  king  before  the  Lord  in 
Gilgal ;  and  there  they  sacrificed  sacri- 
fices of  peace  offerings  before  the  Lobd  ; 
and  there  Sanl  and  ail  the  men  of  Israel 
rejoiced  greatly. 


CHAPTER  Xn.— W  And  Samnel  said 
unto  all  Israel,  Behold,  I  have  hearkened 
unto  your  voice  in  all  that  ye  said  unto 
me,  and  have  made  a  king  over  you. 
<2)  And  now,  behold,  the  Hng  walketh 
before  you:  and  I  am  old  and  grey- 
headed ;  and,  behold,  my  sons  are  with 


And  renew  the  kingdom  there.— There  had 
been,  as  Samuel  and  Saul  well  remembered,  many 
mnrmnrings  on  the  occasion  of  the  original  rojal 
election  at  ATizpeh.  Then  the  people  had  by  no  means 
nnanimonsly  accepted  as  sovereign  the  Beniamite  who 
was  now  crowned  with  the  glory  of  a  splenaid  success. 
The  seer,  with  striking  generosity  to  one  who  superseded 
him  in  his  position  as  judge,  again  presented  the  hero 
Saul  to  Israel  as  their  anointed  kins'. 

(15)  And  there  they  made  Saul  king  before 
the  Iiord  in  Gilgal. — ^We  must  not  understand  with 
the  LXX.  Version  that  Saul  was  anointed  afresh  at 
Gil^.  The  Greek  Version  reads,  "  and  Samuel 
anomted  Saul  king  there."  The  Gilgal  convention  was 
nothing  more  than  a  solemn  national  confirmation  of  the 
popular  election  at  Mizpeh.  The  words  "before  the 
Lord,"  imply  the  presence  of  the  Ark,  or  of  the  high 
priest  with  the  mystic  Urim  and  Thummim.  Bishop 
Wordsworth  understands  the  words  "  they  made  Sam 
king  "  to  signify  that  after  this  **  the  people  would  not 
allow  him  any  longer  to  lead  a  private  life,  but  they 
made  him  to  assume  the  royal  state  and  authority  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  God.*' 

xn. 

(1—25)  Samuel's  Defence  of  his  past  Career-;-He  Re- 
hearses the  Storf  of  Israel,  and  shows,  in  asking 
for  an  earthly  King,  how  ungrateful  the  People  are 
to  the  Heavenly  King — The  Imraculous  Sign — ^Samuel 
urges  them  to  be  Loyal  to  Grod  under  their  new 
GrOvemment. 

(1)  And  Samuel  said  unto  all  Israel.— We  be- 
lieve we  possess  in  this  section  of  our  history, 
in  the  report  the  compiler  of  these  memoirs  has  given 
us  of  the  dialogue  between  the  judge  Samuel  and  the 
elders  of  Israel  at  the  solemn  assembly  of  Gilgal,  many 
of  the  very  words  spoken  on  this  momentous  occasion 
by  the  old  man.  It  is  doubtless  a  true  and  detailed 
account  of  all  that  took  place  on  that  day — the  real  in- 
auguration  of  the  earthly  monarchy  ;  that  great 
change  in  the  life  of  Israel  which  became  of  vast  im- 
portance  in  the  succeeding  generations.  In  such  a 
recital  the  words  used  by  that  grand  old  man,  who 
belonged  both  to  the  old  order  of  things  and  to  the 
new,  who  was  the  link  between  the  judges  and  the 
kings — ^the  link  which  joined  men  lilra  Meazar,  the 
g^ndson  of  Aaron,  Gideon,  and  Jephthah,  heroes  half- 
\eiled  in  the  mists  which  so  quickly  gather  round  an 
unlettered  past,  with  men  like  David  and  Solomon, 
round  whose  lives  no  mist  will  ever  gather — ^the  words 
used  by  that  old  man,  who,  accoidmg  to  the  cherished 
tradition  in  Israel,  was  the  accredited  minister  of 
the  invisible  King  when  the  Eternal  made  over  the 
sovereignty  to  Saul,  would  surely  be  treasured  up  with 
a  jealous  care.  This  gives  an  especial  and  peculiar 
interest  to  the  present  chapter,  which  contuns  the 
summarjr  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Gilgal  assembly. 
The  old  judge  Samuel,  with  the  hero-king  Saul  stand- 
ing by  his  side,  presents  the  king  to  the  people  of  the 


Lord  under  the  title  of  the  "  Anointed  of  the  Eternal/* 
and  then  in  a  few  pathetic  words  speaks  first  of  his 
own  pure  and  upright  past.  The  elders  reply  to  his 
moving  words.  Then  he  rehearses  the  glorious  acts  of 
the  Eternal  King,  and  repeats  how  He,  over  and  over 
again,  delivered  the  people  from  the  miseries  into 
wMch  their  own  sins  had  plunged  them ;  and  vet,  in 
full  memory  of  all  this,  says  the  indignant  old  man. 
*'  in  the  place  of  this  invisible  Ruler,  so  full  of  mercy 
and  pity,  you  asked  for  an  earthlY  king,  llie  Lord 
has  granted  your  petition  now.  Behold  your  king!'* 
pointing  to  ^aul  at  his  side. — The  old  man  continues : 
''Even  after  your  ingratitude  to  the  true  King,  still 
He  will  be  with  you  and  the  man  He  has  chosen  for 
vou,  if  only  you  and  he  are  obedient  to  the  old  well- 
known  Divine  commandments."  At  this  juncture 
Samuel  strengthens  his  argument  by  invoking  a  sign 
from  heaven.  Awe-struck  and  appalled,  the  assembled 
elders,  confessing  their  sin,  ask  for  Samud's  prayers. 
The  old  prophet  closes  the  solemn  scene  with  a  promise 
that  his  intercession  forking  and  people  shall  never  cease. 
Behold,  I  have  hearkened  unto  your  voice 
in  all  that  ye  said  ujito  me,  and  have  made  a 
king  over  you. — ^Tlus  should  be  compared  with  chap. 
7,    19,    20,    22,  where  the  proceedings  of  the 


viu. 


deputation  of  the  people  to  Samud  at  Bamah  are  re- 
lated at  length.  Their  wishes  expressed  on  that  public 
occasion  had  been  scrupulously  carried  out  by  him. 
He  would  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  ^st,  as 
regards  his  (Samuel's)  administration,  would  ask  the 
assembled  elders  of  the  nation  a  few  rnve  questions, 
and  then  would  leave  them  with  their  king.  The 
account,  as  we  possess  it,  of  these  proceedings  at  Gilgal 
on  the  occasion  of  the  national  reception  of  Sanl  as 
king,  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  prophet 
Samuel  and  the  elders  of  the  people. 

(2)  And  now,  behold,  the  king  walketh  before 
you. — No  doubt,  here  pointing  to  Sanl  by  his  nde. 
The  term  "  walketh  before  yon  implied  generally  that 
the  kingly  office  included  the  euicung  and  governing 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  especiu  duty  of  leaung  them 
in  war ;  from  henceforth  they  must  accept  his  authority 
on  all  occasions,  not  merely  in  great  emfersencies. 
Both  king  and  people  must  understand  that  &e  davs 
when  Sam  could  quietly  betake  himself  to  hia  old 
pursuits  on  the  farm  of  the  Ephraim  hills  wefre  now 
TMst  for  ever.  He  must  lead,  and  they  most  follow. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  usual  place  of  a 
shepherd  m  the  East,  where  he  g^oes  before  his  flock. 
Compare  the  words  of  our  Lord,  who  uses  the  same 
image  of  a  shepherd  walking  before  his  sheep  (John 
X.  27) :  "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they/o22oto  me." 

And  I  am  old  and  grayheaded.— Here  the 
prophet,  with  some  pathos,  refers  to  the  elders'  own 
words  at  Bamah  (chap  viiL  5).  Yes,  said  the  seer,  I 
am  old — grown  g^y  in  your  service;  listen  to  me 
while  I  ask  you  what  manner  of  service  that  has  been. 
Can  any  one  find  in  it  a  flaw  ?  has  it  not  been  pore  and 
disinterested  throughout  P 
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SaftmeVs  Defence  of 


I.  SAMUEL,  XII. 


Ids  own  past  Career, 


you :  and  I  have  walked  before  you  from 
my  childliood  unto  this  day.  <*^  Behold, 
••here  I  am :  witness  against  me  before 
the  Lord,  and  before  his  anointed : 
whose  ox  have  I  taken?  or  whose  ass 


have  I  taken  P   or  whom  have  I  de- 


a  EccliM.  4i8. 19. 


1  Heb_  roMom. 


S  Or,  ihiU  I  fhould 
hitltmine  eytaat 
him. 


frauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or 
of  whose  hand  have  I  received  any  ^bribe 
3 to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith?  and  I 
will  restore  it  you.  ^*^  And  they  said. 
Thou  hast  not  defrauded  us,  nor  op- 
pressed us,  neither  hast  thou  taken  ought 


My  sons  are  with  you.— Yes,  old  indeed,  for 
my  offsprine  are  nmnberea  now  amon^  the  grown  men 
of  the  peopte.  Possihiy,  however,  a  tinge  of  mortified 
feeling  at  the  rejection  of  himself  and  his  family,  mixed 
with  a  desire  to  recommend  his  sons  to  the  favour  and 
l^oodwill  of  the  nation,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  mention 
of  them. — Speaker^ B  Commentary,  It  is  evident  that 
these  sons,  whose  conduct  as  Samuel's  deputies  had  ex- 
cited the  severest  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  elders 
(chap.  viiL  5),  had  been  reduced— with  the  full  consent, 
of  course,  of  their  father,  who  up  to  this  period  exercised 
evidently  supreme  power  in  all  the  coasts  of  Israel — ^to 
the  condition  of  mere  private  citizens. 

From  my  childhood  unto  this  day.— Samuel's 
life  had  in  truth  been  constantly  before  the  public  obser- 
Tation  from  very  early  davs ;  well  known  to  aU  were 
the  details  of  his  career — liis  early  consecration  under 
peculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances  to  the  sanctuary 
service,  the  fact  of  the  "word  of  the  Lord"  coming 
directly  to  him  when  still  a  boy,  his  recognition  by  the 
people  directly  afterwards  as  a  prophet,  then  his  restless, 
unwearied  work  during  the  dark  days  which  followed  the 
fall  of  Shiloh.  It  was  indeed  a  public  life.  He  would 
have  Israel,  now  they  had  virtually  rejected  his  rule, 
think  over  that  long  busy  life  of  his  for  a  moment, 
imd  then  pronounce  a  judgment  on  it. 

(3)  Behold,  here  I  am :  witness  against  me 
before  the  Lord,  and  before  his  anointed.— I 
speak  in  a  solemn  presence,  "  before  the  Etenud,"  went 
the  old  man,  looking  up  heavenward,  *'  and  before 
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Hjs  anointed,"  pointing  with  a  reverent  gesture  to  the 
kingly  form  by  his  side.  "  His  Anointed^' — ^this  is  the 
earfiest  instance  of  a  hing  bearing  this  title  of  honour. 
The  high  priest,  whose  messed  office  brought  him  in 
each  close  contact  with  the  invisible  and  eternal  King, 
is  in  the  early  Hebrew  story  styled  now  and  again  by  this 
honoured  name.  But  henceforth  it  seems  to  be  limited 
to  the  man  invested  with  the  kingly  dignity.  The 
infinite  charm  which  the  name  "Anointed  of  the 
Sitemal "  carried  with  it  for  centuries  is,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  greater  than  any  of  the  sons  of 
men  would,  in  the  far  future,  assume  the  same  sacred 
desipation— •«  His  Anointed,"  or  "  His  Christ."  (The 
words  are  synonymous,  both  being  translations  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Messiah.) 

Nor  has  this  peculiar  reverence  for  the  "Lord's 
Anointed  "  been  limited  to  His  own  people.  Since  the 
seer  in  the  early  morning  on  the  hiU-side,  looking  on 
"  Bamah  of  the  Watchers,"  poured  out  the  holy  oO  on 
the   young  Saul's  head,  ana  then  before  all  Israel 

Skthered  at  Gilgal  styled  the  new  king  by  the  title  of 
e  "  Anointed  of  the  Eternal,*'  wherever  the  one  true 
God  has  been  worshipped,  an  infinite  charm  has  gone 
with  the  name,  a  strange  and  peculiar  reverence  has 
surrounded  every  one  who  could  fairly  claim  to  bear 
it,  and  for  many  a  century,  among  all  peoples,  an  awful 
curse  has  at  once  attached  itself  to  any  one  who  would 
dare  lift  his  hand  against  the  "  Lord's  Anointed." 

Whose  ox  have  I  taken  P  or  whose  ass  have 
I  taken? — The  ox  and  the  ass  are  taken  as  repre- 
sentative possessions  in  this  primitive  age,  in  a  country 


where  agriculture  formed  the  principal  source  of  the 
national  resources.  Before  the  wars  and  conquests  of 
David  and  Solomon,  there  was  comparatively  little  of 
the  precious  metals  among  the  Hebrew  people,  who 
seem  to  have  traded  m  those  early  days  but  rarely  with 
foreign  nations ;  horses  were,  too,  unknown  among  them. 
The  mw  of  Exodus  xx.  17  especially  makes  mention  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass  as  things  the  Israelite  was  forbidden 
to  covet.  On  these  wor£  of  Samuel  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  has  an  important  note,  which  well  illustrates 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  Holy  Spirit "  as  taught  in  Israel 
before  the  Christian  era. 

"  Babbi  Elazer  said,  on  three  occasions  did  the  Holy 
Spirit  manifest  Himself  in  a  peculiar  manner — in  the 
judicial  tribunal  instituted  by  Shem,  in  that  of  Samuel 
the  Bamathite,  and  in  that  of  Solomon.  In  that  of 
Shem,  Judah  declared,  "  She  is  righteous,"  &c  How 
could  he  know  it  P  Might  not  another  man  have  come 
to  her  as  well  as  he  did  P  But  an  echo  of  a  voice  was 
heard  exclaiming :  Of  me  (the  word  ^3t>o  is  separated 
from  the  prec^ling  word,  and  taken  as  a  distinct 
utterance  of  the  Holy  Spirit) ;  these  things  were  over, 
ruled  by  me.  Samuel  said  (1  Sam.  xii.  3— -5), ''  Behold, 
here  I  am:  witness  against  me  before  the  Lord,  and 
before  his  anointed :  whose  ox  have  I  taken  P  or  whose 
ass  have  I  taken  P  .  .  .  And  he  said  unto  them,  The 
Lord  is  witness  against  you,  &c.  .  .  And  he  said,  He 
is  witness  "  (^oh*>).  It  ou^ht  to  read,  "  And  they  said." 
But  it  was  the  Holy  Spirit  that  gave  that  answer.  So 
with  Solomon  the  wordis  **  She  is  the  mother  thereof  " 
(1  Kings  iii.  27)  were  spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit." — 
Treatise  Maecoth,  fol.  23,  coL  2. 

Whom  have  I  defrauded  P  whom  have  I 
oppressed  P — Alluding,  of  course,  to  his  conduct  dur- 
ing his  long  continuance  in  office  as  supreme  judge  in 
Israel.  The  "  bribe  " — literally,  raiwom— alludes  to 
that  practice  unhappily  so  common  in  the  East  of  giv- 
ing  the  judge  a  gift  (usually  of  money)  to  buy  his 
favour,  and  thus  a  criminal  who  had  means  was  too 
often  able  to  escape  punishment. 

The  sons  of  Samuel,  we  know  from  chapter  viii.  3, 
"  took  bribes,  and  perverted  judgment."  Tliis  accusa- 
tion, we  know,  had  been  preferred  by  the  very  elders  of 
the  nation  before  whom  the  seer  was  then  speaking. 
The  old  judge  must  have  been  very  confident  of  his 
own  spotless  integ^ty  to  venture  upon  such  a  solemn 
challenge.  The  elders  had  shown  tnemselves  by  their 
bold  accusation  of  the  seer's  sons  no  respecters  of  per- 
sons, and  from  the  tone  of  Samuel's  address,  must  have 
felt  his  words  were  but  the  prelude  of  some  scathing 
reproaches  thev  would  have  to  listen  to,  and  yet  they  were 
constrained  with  one  voice  to  bear  their  witness  to  the 
perfect  truth  of  his  assertion  that  his  long  official  life 
had  been  indeed  pure  and  spotless.  The  Talmud  has  a 
curious  tradition  respecting  toe  prophets,  based  apparent- 
ly upon  this  saving  of  SamueL  "All  the  prophets  were 
rich  men.  This  we  infer  from  the  account  of  Moses, 
Samuel,  Amos,  and  Jonah.  Of  Moses,  as  it  is  written 
( Num.  xvi.  15), '  I  have  not  taken  one  ass  from  them.' 
Of  Samuel,  as  it  is  written  (1  Sam.  xii.  3), '  Behold,  here 
I  am ;  witness  against  me  before  the  Lord,  and  before 
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the  Works  of  the  L<yrd, 


of  anj  man's  hand.  (^)  And  he  said  unto 
them,  The  Lord  is  witness  against  jou, 
and  his  anointed  is  witness  this  day,  that 
ye  have  not  found  ought  in  mj  hand. 
And  thej  answered.  He  is  witness. 

(0)  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people, 
It  is  the  LoBD  that  ^advanced  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  that  brought  your  fathers 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  ^  Now 
therefore  stand  stiU,  that  I  may  reason 
with  you  before  the  Lord  of  all  the 
'righteous  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  he 


1  Or,  made. 
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fiU. 
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did  *to  you  and  to  your  fathers.  <®>«When 
Jacob  was  come  into  Egypt,  and  your 
fathers  cried  unto  the  Lord,  then  the 
Lord  *sent  Moses  and  Aaron,  which 
brought  forth  your  fathers  out  of  Egypt, 
and  made  them  dwell  in  this  pace. 
W  And  when  they  f  orgat  the  Lord  their 
God,  ^he  sold  tikem  into  the  hand  of 
Sisera,  captain  of  the  host  of  Hazor,  and 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  and  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Moab,  and  they 
fought  against  them.  <^^)  And  they  cried 


His  anointed.  Whose  ox  have  I  taken  P  or  whose  asa  have 
I  taken  P '  Of  Amos,  as  it  is  written  (Amos  yii  14), 
'  I  was  an  herdsman  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit/ 
i.6.,  I  am  proprietor  of  my  herds  and  own  sycamores 
in  the  valley.  Of  Jonah,  as  it  is  written  (Jonah  L  3), 
'  So  he  paid  the  fare  thereof,  and  went  down  into  it.' 
Rabbi  Yochanan  says  he  hired  the  whole  ship.  Babbi 
Bumanns  says  the  hire  of  the  ship  amoonted  to /bur 
thotuand  golden  denarii.*' — Treatise  Nedarim,  foL  38, 
col.  1. 

(5)  The  Lordifl  witness.— Then  Samuel  again,  with 
increased  solemnity,  called  the  Eternal  in  the  heavens 
above  and  His  anomted  king  then  standing  by  his  side 
to  witness  what  the  people  had  jnst  acknowledged  con- 
cerning his  scrapnlonsly  just  nde. 

And  they  answered.  He  is  witness.— And  the 
assembly  of  Israel,  again  with  one  voice,  shouted.  Yes, 
He  is  witness. 

(6)  It  is  the  Lord  that  advanced  Moses  and 
Aaron.— The  Hebrew  should  be  rendered,  "  even  the 
Eternal  that  advanced  Moses  and  Aaron."  The  elders 
of  Israel  (verse  5)  had  with  one  consent  cried  out,  in 
reply  to  Siunuel's  solemn  calling  God  and  the  kin^  to 
witness,  He  is  witness.  Then  Samuel  takes  up  tneir 
words  with  great  emphasis,  even  the  Memcu  thai 
advaviced  Moses,  d:c.  The  English  rendering  greatly 
weakens  the  dramatic  force  of  the  original  Hebrew. 
The  liXX.  has  caught  accuratelv  the  thoi^ht  by 
supplying  the  word  *'  witness " :  tnus,  The  Lord  %s 
witness,  &e. 

The  Exodus  is  mentioned  in  this  and  in  many  places 
in  these  ancient  records  of  the  people  as  the  great  call 
of  love  by  which  the  Eternal  assumed  the  sovereignty 
over  Israel.  The  Talmud  here  comments :  "  It  is  the 
Lord  that  made  Moses  and  Aaron  "  (1  Sam.  zii.  6) ;  and 
it  is  said  (1  Sam.  xii.  II), "  And  the  Lord  sent  Jerubbaal, 
and  Bedan,  and  Jephthah,  and  Samuel."  Scripture 
balances  in  the  same  scale  the  three  least  important 
with  the  three  most  important  personages,  in  order  to 
teach  thee  that  Jerrubbaal  in  his  generation  was  like 
Moses  in  his,  Bedan  (said  to  be  &mson)  like  Aaron, 
and  Jephthah  like  Samuel.  Hence  the  most  insigpoifi- 
cant  man,  if  appointed  a  ruler  of  the  congpregation,  has 
the  same  authority  as  the  most  important  personage. — 
Ihreatise  Bosh-Hashanah,  fol.  25,  coL  2. 

(7)  Now  therefore  .  •  .—Samuel  proceeds  in  his 
painful  work.  See  now,  he  says,  we  have  advanced  thus 
far  in  my  solemn  pleading.  Stand  up  now,  ye  elders, 
while  I  proceed.  My  innocence,  as  your  judge,  you  have 
thus  borne  witness  to,  before  Qoa  and  the  idng,  yet  in 
spite  of  this  you  have  wished  to  be  quit  of  me,  and  of 
One  who  stood  high  above  me— of  One  who  has  worked 
for  you  such  migMy  deeds,  even  the  Eternal.  See  now, 
ye  elders,  what  He  has  done  for  your  fathers  and  for 


you,  this  invisible  King,  whom  ye  have  just  deliberately 
replaced  by  an  earthly  king. 

W  When  Jacob  was  come  into  Egypt.— Now,m 
order,  Samuel  rehearses  the  deeds  of  loving-kindness 
done  for  Israel  by  tliis  Eternal  King.  And  first  he 
mentions  the  wonders  of  the  Exodus,  and  how,  under 
that  Divine  guidance,  they  were  guided  through  so  many 
dangers  safe  into  the  lana  of  Canaan,  this  place, 

(0)  And  when  they  f orgat  the  Lord  their  God. 
—The  idolatry  of  Israel,  ana  the  immorality  and  shame, 
less  wickedness  which  ever  attended  it^  was  simply  an 
act  of  rebellion  against  the  pure  government  of  the  in- 
visible King,  and  waspunished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Divine  protection.  Tne  instances  which  are  here  ad. 
duced  of  the  people  being  given  up  into  the  hands  of 
strange  hostile  nations  are  prominent  ones,  quoted  as 
they  occurred  to  him,  without  any  careful  attention 
being  paid  to  the  order  of  events  and  tunes,  which  was 
here  not  necessary  for  the  course  of  his  argument 
Three  leading  nations  out  of  the  neighbouring  peoples 
are  mentioned  by  him  as  having  been  allowed,  m  con- 
sequence of  Israel's  rebellion  against  the  Eternal,  to 
oppress  and  harass,  for  a  season,  the  tribes  of  God's 
inheritance — the  Canaanites,  the  Philistines,  and  the 
Moabites. 

Captain  of  the  host  of  Hazor.— Hazor  is  men- 
tioned  as  the  capital  city  of  the  Canaanites  in  Josh.  xL 
1, 10, 13,  &c.,  and  again  as  a  royal  residence  in  Judges 
iv.  2.  Sisera  is  specially  named  as  the  well-known 
commander  of  the  army  agunst  which  Israel  fought, 
and  as  the  victim  of  the  sanguinary  but  patriotic  &ed 
of  fury  of  JaeL 

Into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.— These  <'  Phce- 
nicians,"  who  literally  dwelt  among  the  Israelites,  were 
most  formidable  foes  to  the  chosen  people  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  We  have  before  comparod  their  many 
strongholds  and  fastnesses  to  those  robber  nests  which 
in  the  stormy  middle  ages  disturbed  the  peace,  suaA  were 
the  scourge  of  the  commerce  and  trade,  of  Central  Eu- 
rope.  It  was  owing  esnecially  to  these  Philistines  that 
for  so  long  a  ^riod  such  slow  progress  in  wealth  and 
the  arts  of  civilisation  was  made  in  IsraeL  The  ad- 
vance of  the  Hebrew  nation,  from  the  days  of  Samuel, 
who  first  really  checked  these  Philistine  robbers,  was 
singularly  rapid.  In  an  almost  incredibly  short  period, 
from  being  a  noor,  half -barbarous  people,  the  Isnelites 
became  a  highly  cultured,  wealthy,  ana  powerful  nation. 
In  great  measure  this  strangely  rapid  prcwrrees  was 
owing  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Jrhilistines 
under  the  rule  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 

The  king  of  Moab. — ^The  king  referred  to  here  is 
Eglon,  who  was  slain  by  Ehud.    (&e  Judges  iii.) 

Tio)  And  they  cried  unto  the  Lord. — ^As  soon  as 
they  were  convinced  of  their  sin  andiebellion,  and  aoensed 
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unto  the  Lobd,  and  said.  We  have  sinned,  |«  Jodcr-  "•  ^ 
because  we  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  and 
have  served  BaaJim  and  Ashtaroth :  but 
now  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our 
enemies,  and  we  will  serve  thee.  ^^^^  And 
the  Lord  sent  Jerubbaal,  and  Bedan, 
and  'Jephthah,  and  Samuel,  and  deli- 
vered jou  out  of  the  hand  of  your  enemies 
on  every  side,  and  ye  dwelled  safe. 
<^>  And  when  ye  saw  that  Nahash  the 
kin^  of  the  children  of  Ammon  came 
against  you,  ye  said  unto  me,  Nay ;  but 
a  king  shall  reign  over  us:  when  the  sHeb^te^/nr. 


1  Heb..  mmA. 


Lord  your  Grod  was  your  king.  <^')  Now 
therefore  behold  the  king  whom  ye  have 
chosen,  ar^d  whom  ye  have  desired !  and, 
behold,  the  Lord  hath  set  a  king  over 
you.  (1*)  If  ye  vnll  fear  the  Lord,  and 
serve  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  and  not 
rebel  against  the  ^commandment  of  the 
Lord,  then  shall  both  ye  and  also  the 
king  that  reigneth  over  you  'continue 
following  the  Lord  your  Gfod :  <^)  but  if 
e  ivill  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
ut  rebel  against  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord,  then  shall  the  hand  of  the 
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themselves,  and  returned  to  their  old  allegiance, 
th^  invisible  King,  ever  full  of  pity  and  tender 
compaseion,  forgave  them,  and  sent  them  quick  de- 
liverance. 

And  have  served  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth.^ 
Baal  and  Ashtaroth  were  the  well-known  leading  PhcB- 
nician  deities ;  the  worship,  with  most  of  its  details,  was 
imported  probably  from  Carthage,  the  sreat  PhoBnician 
centre.  The  temple  of  Baal-shemesh,  the  Snn  god,  at 
Carthage,  was  renowned  in  that  luxurious  and  splendid 
city.  (For  a  detailed  and  picturesque  account  of  the 
worship  and  ritual  of  Baal  at  Carthage,  see  M.  Gustavo 
Flaubert's  romance  of  ScUanibo.)  BmI  and  Ashtaroth, 
the  Greek  Astarte,  were  probably  originally  worshipped 
simply  as  the  sun  and  moon.  The  plural  form  re- 
fers to  the  various  personifications  ana  different  titles 
of  the  god  and  goddess. 

(U)  And  the  Lord  sent  Jerubbaal.— Again  the 
speaker  only  names  a  few  of  the  Grod-sent  deliverers, 
inst  the  most  prominent  of  their  great  and  famous 
heroes.  Gideon  was  sumamed  Jerubbaal  out  of  scorn 
and  derision  for  the  Phoenician  deity :  "  Let  Baal  then 
strive  or  contend  with  me,  Gideon." 

Bedan* — This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  record  of 
the  "judges."  We  meet  with  it  only  in  1  Chron.  vii.  17, 
aa  a  name  of  one  of  the  descendants  of  Machir  the  Manas- 
site,  but  this  Bedan  of  the  Chronicles  seems  to  have  been 
a  person  of  no  importance.  The  LXX.  and  the  Syriac, 
the  two  most  ancient  versions,  read,  instead  of  IBiedan, 
Barak.  The  letters  forming  these  two  names  in  the 
Hebrew  are  very  simOar,  and  a  scribe  might  easilv  have 
written  the  one  for  the  other,  and  the  mistake  mignt  well 
have  been  perpetuated — at  least,  this  isprobable.  The 
famous  Hebrew  commentator,  BabbiD.  Kimchi,  s^fgests 
Bedan  is  written  for  Ben-Dan,  the  son  of  Dan  the  Danite. 
that  is,  Samson.  The  list  of  Hebrew  heroes  in  Heb.  xi.  32 
noticeably  connects  Barak  with  Gideon  and  Jephthah. 
WordsworUi  curiouslv  prefers  to  leave  the  unknown 
name  of  Bedan  in  the  hero  catalog^,  because  he 
argues  "  that  in  this  very  obsourity  of  the  name  we 
have  a  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of  the  speech. 
A  forger  would  not  have  ventured  to  insert  a  name 
which  occurs  nowhere  else." 

And  Samuel. — The  Syriac  Version  substitutes 
Samson  for  Samuel,  finding,  doubtless,  a  difficulty  in 
the  quotation  of  his  own  name  by  the  speaker.  But  the 
other  versions  uniformly  agree  with  tne  Hebrew  text, 
and  in  truth  Samuel  could  well  cite  himself  a  signal 
instance  of  God's  lovine  pity  in  sending  deliverance, 
conscious  as  he  was  of  his  own  high  mission.  No 
judge  had  accomplished  such  great  things  for  the 
people,  and  none  had  received  more  general  recognition. 
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It  was  a  most  fitting  name  to  bring  in  at  the  close  of 
his  list. 

(^)  Nahash  the  king  of  the  children  of  Am- 
nion.—It  has  been  suggested,  with  ftesi  probability, 
that  Nahash  an^t^e  Anunoniteshad  invaded  the  trans. 
Jordanie  territory  of  Israel  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  demand  addressed  to  Samuel  for  a  king, 
and  that  the  invasion  which  culminated  in  the  siege  of 
Jabesh-gilead  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  destructive 
forays  and  invasions. 

(13)  Now  therefore,  behold  the  king  whom 
ye  have  chosen. — The  seer  now  turns  from  the 
story  of  the  past  and  its  sad  lessons  to  the  present. 
"  You  now  have  your  wish— behold  your  king.  The 
Eternal  lias  seen  fit  to  grant  your  petition.  Hi&-* 
again  pointing  to  Saul — election  rests  on  the  will 
of  the  invisible  King,  whom  virtually  you  have 
rejected." 

(1*)  If  ye  will  fear  the  Lord  •  .  ,— The 
English  Version  has  missed  the  point  of  the 
original  Hebrew  of  this  passage.  It  should  run,  "  If  ve 

will  fear  the  Lord,  &c and  if  both  ye  and  the 

king  that  reigneth  over  you  will  follow  the  Lord  your 
God,  it  shciU  he  well  with  you,'^  Dean  Payne  Smith  has 
well  caught  the  spirit  of  the  passage  in  his  note: 
'*  Samuel  piled  up  one  upon  another  the  conditions  of 
their  happiness,  and  then  from  the  depth  of  his  emotion 
breaks  off,  leaving  the  blessed  consequences  of  their 
obedience  unsaid.  The  intense  wish,  "  O  that  you 
would  only  fear  the  Lord !  O  that  you  and  your  long 
would  only  continue  following !  '*  is  contained  in  the 
Hebrew  particle  which  introduces  these  eiaculatory 
sentences.  A  similar  unfinished  sentence  will  be  found 
in  St.  Luke  xix.  42,  where  the  apodosis  is  left  to  be 
supplied. 

Samuel,  with  mournful  earnestness,  would  drive  home 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  their  new  king  the  gpreat 
truth  that  the  past,  full  of  sin  and  sorrow,  was  for. 
given — that  even  their  present  act,  which  seemed  to 
border  on  ingratitude  to  tnat  Mighty  One  who  deignea 
to  concern  EQmself  with  the  interests  of  this  fickle 
people,  would  bring  no  evil  consequences  in  its  track,  if 
only  the  people  ana  their  king  would  in  the  future  obey 
the  glorious  voice  of  the  Eternal. 

(Id)  But  if  ye  will  not  obey.— The  English  trans, 
lation  here,  with  several  of  the  versions,  accurately  and 
happily  understands  the  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  "as:" 
"as  it  was  against  your  fathers."  Babbi  D.  Kimchi 
prefers  to  understand  ''  fathers  "  as  put  for  "  kings  ": 
"  the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  be  against  you  and  your 
kings."  The  T^XX.  reads,  *'agamst  you  and  your 
king." 
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LoBD  be  against  jon,  as  it  was  against 
your  fathers.  ^^^^Now  therefore  stand 
and  see  this  great  thing,  which  the  Lobd 
will  do  before  your  eyes,  t^^)  Is  it  not 
wheat  harvest  to  day  ?  I  will  call  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  thunder  and 
rain ;  that  ye  may  perceive  and  see  that 
your  vnckedness  is  great,  which  ye  have 
done  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  asking 
you  a  king. 

(^®>  So  Samuel  called  unto  the  Lord  ; 
and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain  that 
day :  and  all  the  people  greatly  feared 
the  Lord  and  Samuel.  (^)And  all  the 
people  said  unto  Samuel,  Pray  for  thy 
servants  unto  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d,  that 


I  Heb.,  from  ew- 
ittg. 


we  die  not :  for  we  have  added  unto  aQ 
our  sins  this  evil,  to  ask  us  a  king. 

(^)  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people. 
Fear  not :  ye  have  done  all  this  vricked- 
ness :  yet  turn  not  aside  from  following 
the  Lord,  but  serve  the  Lord  with  aU 
your  heart;  <^)and  turn  ye  not  aside: 
for  then  should  ye  go  after  vain  thing$y 
which  cannot  profit  nor  deliver ;  for  thej 
are  vain.  ^^^  For  the  Lord  will  not  for- 
sake his  people  for  his  great  name's  sake : 
because  it  hath  pleaised  the  Lord  to 
make  you  his  people.  <^>  Moreover  as 
for  me,  Grod  forbid  that  I  should  sin 
against  the  Lord  ^in  ceasing  to  pray  for 
you :  but  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and 


(16)  This  great  thing,  which  the  Lord  will  do. 
— Then,  to  give  ^preater  emphasis  to  his  warning  words, 
Samuel  add!s:  "  O,  ye  elders,  stand  forth.  I  wiXi  show 
you  by  means  of  a  Voice  from  heaven  that  this  very 
asking  for  a  kin|^,  though  the  Eternal  has  granted  your 
prayer.,  is  evil  m  His  sight."  Their  wisning  for  an 
earthly  king  was  the  crown  of  a  lon^  course  of  rebellion 
against  the  Supreme  wiU.  It  was,  m  fact,  the  breaking 
up  for  ever  of  the  glorious  ideal  which  had  been  for  so 
long  before  the  eyes  of  the  noblest  spirits  in  IsraeL 

(17)  Is  it  not  wheat  harvest  day?  — The 
Canaan  wheat  harvest  is  between  the  middle  of  May 
and  the  middle  of  June.  Rain  in  that  season  seldom  or 
never  falls,  but  if  it  does  it  is  usually  severe.  This  is  the 
testimony  of  one  who  spoke  as  a  resident,  and  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  the  latest 
travellers  and  scholars.  The  terrible  storm  of  rain  ac- 
companied with  thunder,  at  a  time  of  year  when  these 
storms  of  thunder  and  rain  rarely  took  place,  coming,  as 
it  did,  in  direct  answer  to  the  seer's  invocation,  struck 
the  people  naturally  with  great  fear,  and  for  the 
moment  they  thoroughly  rei>ented  of  the  past,  and 
entreated  Samuel — who,  they  felt,  stood  on  strangely 
familiar  terms  with  that  awiul  yet  loving  Eternal — to 
intercede  for  them. 

(20)  Fear  not :  ye  have  done  all  this  wicked- 
ness.— A  very  great  and  precious  evangelical  truth  is 
contained  in  these  comfortmg  words  of  the  great  and 
good  seer.  They  show  how  deeply  this  eminent  servant 
of  the  Most  High  had  entered  into  the  Eternal  thought. 
No  sin  or  course  of  sin  was  too  great  to  be  repented  of. 
Afar  off  these  true  ministers  of  the  Lord  saw,  though, 
perhaps,  "  in  a  glass  darkly,"  the  Lamb  of  God,  whose 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Isaiah  often  pressed  home 
the  same  truth  to  the  sinning  Israel  of  his  own  day  in 
such  terms  as,  *'  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  white  as  snow ; "  and  Samuel's  words — ^bidding 
the  people,  in  spite  of  the  guilty  past,  yet  press  on, 
following  the  Lord  and  serving  Him  with  all  the  heart — 
were  taken  up  by  SamueFs  prophet-successors,  and  re- 
peated in  coming  ziges  again  and  again  in  such  moving 
exhortations  as,  "  0  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God"  (Hos.  xiv.  1).  They  were  re-echoed  by  men 
like  Paul,  who,  with  stirring  loving  words,  bade  their 
hearers,  forgetting  all  the  thmgs  that  were  behind,  their 
past  guilt  and  fadure,  press  on  still  fearlessly  for  the 
real  prize  of  life. 

(21)  For  then  should  ye  go  after  vain  things. 
— The  passage  is  more  forcible  without  the  "  for  "  and 


the  words  in  italics  supplied  in  the  English  tnmslatifln. 
The  verse  without  it  would  run  thus :  ''Turn  ye  not 
aside  after  vain  things  which  cannot  profit,"  &c.  Sings- 
larly  enough,  not  one  of  the  ancient  versions  translate 
the  Hebrew  hi,  **  for  " :  they  aU  omit  it.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  this  "  for  "  has,  {hrough  some  eopvist's  error, 
got  into  the  text  since  the  versions  were  made. 

(22)  It  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  yon 
his  people. — The  simple  doetrine  of  election— as  far 
as  we  can  see,  based  alone  on  the  arbitrary  wUl  of  (jod 
(though,  no  doubt,  unseen  bv  us,  deep  reasons  exist  for 
every  seemingly  arbitrary  choice) — ^is  here  enunciate 
The  analogy  of  every-day  life  teaches  the  same  truth. 
*'  He  maketh  one  vessel  to  honour  and  another  to 
dishonour."    These  things  are  to  us  inscrutable. 

(23)  Moreover,  as  for  me.— "In  this  he  sets  a 
glorious  example  to  all  rulers,  showing  them  that  they 
should  not  bo  led  astray  by  the  ingratitude  of  their 
subordinates  or  subjects ;  and  give  up  on  that  account 
all  interest  in  their  welf  are^  but  should  rather  perseverB 
all  the  more  in  their  anxiety  for  them." — BerlM.  Bibk, 
quoted  in  Lange.    Moses  and  Samuel,  wrote  S.  6re- 

fory,  are  especially  brought  forward  by  the  Prophet 
eremiah  (xv.  1)  as  having  extraordinary  power  with 
Him,  and  why  P  because  they  prayed  for  thdr  en^es. 
Samuel's  impassioned  answer  when  the  Elders  asked 
his  prayers,  "  Pray  for  you ! "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  you. 

I  will  teach  you.— The  old  man  felt  that  in  the 
future,  although  his  powers  as  Judge  were  not  abro> 
gated  yet,  there  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  stre 
on  special  occasions,  but  little  opportunity  for  their 
exercise.  In  the  presence  of  the  reg^nlar  authority  of  a 
king  surrounded  oy  armed  men,  such  authority  as  be 
had  wielded  as  Judge  over  the  hcarta  of  Israel  most 
fall  into  abeyance. 

But  one,  and  that  a  still  higher  office,  still  remained 
to  him  untouched  by  the  great  constitutional  change 
that  had  passed  over  Israel  —  that  of  prophet.  In 
this  sphere,  while  he  lived,  he  said  ne  would  work 
ceaselessly  on ;  and  the  words  he  used  on  this 
solemn  occasion  tell  out  to  all  ages  that  the  bue 
function  of  the  prophet  or  the  preacher  of  the 
Eternal  is  to  teach  the  people  the  good  and  the  light 
way ;  and  Samnel^s  own  life  of  brave  self-denial  and 
noble  self-effacement  showed  men  that  this  teaching 
must  be  pressed  home  by  something  more  than  nvrp 
words.  "  Only  a  Samuel  could  thus  quit  office,  prondly 
challenging  all  to  convict  him  of  one  single  injiutice  in 
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the  right  way :  <^>  only  fear  the  Lobp, 
and  serve  him  in  truth  with  all  your 
heart:  for  consider  ^how  great  things 
he  hath  done  for  you.  <**>  But  if  ye  shaJl 
still  do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be  consumed, 
both  ye  and  your  King. 

CHAPTEB  Xni.— (')  Sanl  ^reigned 
one  year ;  and  when  he  had  reigned  two 
years  over  Israel,  (^>  Saul  chose  him  three 
thousand  men  of  Israel;  whereof  two 
thousand  were  with  Sanl  in  Michmash 


1  ch-^«*^^a0^<'  and  in  mount  Beth-el,  and  a  thousand 

were  with  Jonathan  in  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin :  and  the  rest  of  the  people  he 

'  5J^-«S'<!r*?*  ®®°^  every  man  to  his  tent. 

<^>  And  Jonathan  smote  the  garrison 
of  the  Philistines  that  was  in  'Geba,  and 
the  Philistines  heard  of  it  And  Saul 
blew  the  trumpet  throughout  all  the 
land,  saying.  Let  the  Hebrews  hear. 
(^)  And  all  Israel  heard  say  thai  Saul  had 
smitten  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines, 

4  Heb^  did  ftttor.    and  that  Israel  also  ^was  had  in  abomi- 


year 
rtignitiif. 
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liiB  pnst  career ;  and  by  the  act  of  resignation  gaining, 
not  losing,  greatness.  No  longer  judge  and  rmer,  but 
simple  pro^et,  he  is  able  now  to  disoonrse  with  gretkieT 
freedom  ox  the  monarchy  about  to  be  introdnc^,  and 
he  seizes  the  moment  to  cast  a  more  distant  elance  into 
all  the  past  and  future  of  the  community.  — ^Ewald: 
History  of  larael,  Book  III.,  1 — 8. 

XIII. 

a-21)  Saul'sBeign— The  Gallantry  of  Saul  and  Jona. 
than — ^The  new  King's  attempt  to  Rule  as  an  Absolute 
Sovereign — ^His  Disregard  of  the  Most  High — ^He  and 
Ids  House  are  Beject^  as  Kings  of  Israel — ^The  PhiUs. 
tine  War. 

(1)  Saul  reigned  one  year.— The  only  possible 
literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  of  this  verse  is,  "  Saul 
was  the  son  of  one  year  (i,e,,  one  year  old) ;  he  began  to 
reign,  &e."  In  several  places  in  the  Books  of  Samuel 
the  numbers  are  quite  untrustworthv  (we  have  another 
instance  of  this  in  the  5th  verse  of  this  chapter).  The 
liresent  verse,  however,  is  an  old  difficulty,  the  corrup. 
tioQ  or  gap  in  the  text  dating  from  a  far  back  period. 
The  ^English  translation  is  simply  a  probable,  but  con- 
jectural, paraphrase.  The  Chaldee  and  some  of  the 
Rabbis  thus  strangely  interpret  it:  "Saul  was  an 
innocent  child  when  lie  benm  to  reign  " — ^that  is,  was  as 
innocent  as  a  one  year  old  child.  See.  The  S^ac  and 
others  paraphrase  much  as  our  English  Version.  The 
LXX.  omit  the  verse  altogether.  The  Speaker's 
Commeniary  thus  literally  translates  the  Hebrew, 
marking  with  a  —  where  a  number  probably  originally 
stood :  "  Saul  was  —  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
and  he  reigned  —  and  two  years  over  Israel."  On  the 
whole,  the  usually  accepted  meaning  is  that  Saul  had 
reigned  one  year  when  the  events  related  in  the  last 
chapter  took  place,  and  after  he  had  reigned  two  years 
lie  chose  out  the  3,000  men,  and  did  what  is  related  in 
this  chapter. 

(2)  Saul  chose  him  three  thousand  men  of 
Israel. — ^This  is  a  very  important  statement,  as  it  tells 
us  of  the  first  banning  ox  a  standing  army  in  Israel. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  development  of 
Israel  into  a  great  military  power.  It  was  Saul's  mili- 
tary genius  and  foresight  which  enabled  David  and 
Solomon  to  make  those  great  conquests  which  raised 
Israel  for  a  time  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Eastern  Powers.  The  reaUy  great  life  of  Saul  was 
frittered  away  in  repelling  what  may  be  termed  Israel's 
domestic  enemies,  such  as  the  Pmlistines,  Moabitos, 
Ammonites,  and  Edomites;  but  he  left  behind  him  a 
powerful  and  disciplined  army,  and  a  nation  carefully 
trained  to  war.  It  has  been  asked,  how  was  it,  con- 
sidering the  position  of  Israel  and  the  Philistiues  at 


that  juncture— the  latter  people  possessing  evidently 
not  a  few  strong  places  in  the  territories  of  the  tribes, 
from  whence  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sallying  f orth« 
and  harassing  and  pilh^^ng  the  people — ^that  Saul,  in- 
stead of  at  once  aeclaring  war,  dismissed  the  people 
fathered  at  Gilgal,  only  retaining  so  few  P  The  proba- 
iUty  is  that  Saul,  with  true  military  instinct,  saw  that 
Israel  was  at  this  period  by  no  means  trained  or  armed 
to  undertake  a  regular  war  with  such  an  enemy.  He 
therefore  adopted  the  wise  course  here  related. 

Whereof  two  thousand  were  with  Sanl  in 
Miohmash. — Michmash  was  a  position  strongly  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a  pass  some  nine  miles  north-east  of 
Jerusalem.  The  *'  one  thousand  "  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  his  son  Jonathan,  and  stationed  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  old  home,  where  he  would 
have  the  benefit  of  the  aid  of  his  family  and  kinsfolk. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  c^allant  and  chivalrous 
prince,  the  story  of  whose  unbroken  and  romantic 
friendship  with  David  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
episodes  of  these  books.  "If  the  substance  of  this 
narrative  was  written  in  David's  reign,  we  may  perhaps 
see  the  effect  of  David's  generous  and  loving  nature  m 
the  care  taken  to  give  Jonathan  his  due  place  of  honour 
in  the  history." — SpeaJcer^s  Commentary, 

(3)  And  Jonathan  smote  the  garrison. — 
Jonathan  throughout  this  history  appears  as  the  perfect 
type  of  a  warrior,  according  to  the  requirements  of  his 
age ;  he  is  everywhere  the  nrst  in  courage  and  activity 
and  speed,  slender  also,  and  of  well-made  figure.  This 
personal  beauty  and  swiftness  of  foot  in  attack  or  retreat 
ained  for  him  among  the  troops  the  name  of  "gazelle." 
The  first  lines  of  the  song,  2  Samuel  i.  19,  can  only 
e  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Jonathan  was  well 
known  by  this  name  in  the  army.)  "  In  all  this,  as  in 
his  uprightness  and  fidelity,  he  showed  himself  ihe 
right  worthy  son  of  a  king." — Ewald.  Some  translate 
the  word  rightly  rendered  "  garrison "  as  "  pillar,"  a 
sig^  of  the  authority  of  the  Philistines;  others — e.g., 
Ewald — ^as  a  proper  name,  supposing  that  the  officer 
appointed  to  collect  tribute  from  Israel  in  that  part  of 
the  country  is  meant. 

And  Saul  blew  the  trumpet.— This  was  evi- 
dently more  than  a  communication  of  good  news  to  the 
people.  Saul  intended  it  as  a  summons  to  Israel  to 
prepare  at  once  for  war. 

w  And  all  Israel  heard.— Saul  is  put  for 
"  Jonathan,"  though  the  bold  deed  had  been  performed 
by  the  young  prince,  Saul  being  the  general-in-chief . 
The  expression  *'  smitten  "  implies  that  the  garrison  in 
question  had  been  utterly  routed,  probably  put  to  the 
sword.  The  intense  hatred  with  wliich  the  Philistines 
hated  the  Hebrews  is  often  brought  forward.  From 
the  first  conquest  by  Joshua  they  regarded  them  as 
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pec^la.w^ir^  (»Jiied  together  afbeir.^iil  tp 
^ilg^J^.  iw  Al¥i  the;  PJ^^^jtjin^p,  gatfr^ 
themselves  together  tQ  ^gh^vi^J^vi^l^ 
tihirty  thoi^sand  ehariots^  aiid.  9is/thon- 
9w4  horsemeo,  and  people  9^  t^e^and 
iVfhich, isqn  the  eie^, ^hpre  in; pa,Taltiihi4€| : 
ajad  th^jjfijyape  up,  and  pitpi^iBLil^icht 
mash,  efMsiti\9a:rd  frpipi  ^^h-^y^vif, 
i  .  ^^^iWhoa  t^  ,n^i^.  of  Israel  saw  that 
theji  wese,  ii>,  ft  str^it,^  (for.  the  people 
57^re  distressed,)  then  ;  the^  -  people  di^ 


t      I 


1    0eb^  trenMed 
afterkim' 
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hide  themselves  in  caves,  and  in  thickets, 
and  in  rocks,  and  in  high  places,  and  in 
pits,  ^^^  And  some  of  the  Hebrews  went 
over  Jordan  to  the  land  of  Gkid  and 
Gilead.  As  for  Sanl,  he  was  yet  in 
Gilgal^  and  all  the  people  ^  followed  him 
trembling.  (®)*And  he  tarried  seven 
days,  according  to  the  set  time  that 
SsLTauel  had  appointed:  but  Samuel  came 
not  to  Gilgal ;  and  the  people  were 
scattered  from  him.  ^^>  And  &lu1  said. 
Bring  hither  a  burnt  offering  to  me,  and 


ji^b^i^lcFpers  sad  . intruders;  between,,  the  two  peoples 
;difpre>wa8  oe^Lseless  warfare,  unti]  thp  JPliilistinee  were 
completely  snbclned  by  the;  greatejr.  Hebrew  kings. 
J(fprti|];i^yf  sach  a  deed  #^  that  of ; J  o(nathao.'s  wpnld  at 
^mcearooeePhilistia.'  -.  ., 

. ,  And  the  people  wete  called  tojafether.— 
Oradually  ronnd  the  King  of  Israel, tl^e  fighting  men  of 
jthe  nation,  in  great  numbers  were  gather^  This 
jpeems.to  have  beBn  by  no  means a."leyee  en  masse '■' of 
all  the' people;  they  seem  to, haye  come,  together  yeir 
^wly,  and  yeiy  quickly  again  to  have  dispersed. 
Tho  hour  for  a  d^qisive  blow  was  not  yet  come.  Some- 
things jib  we  shall  soon  see,  prevented  Saul,  with  all  his 
.gallantry  po^  splendid  miutary  skill*  from  winning 
popular  fonfidence.  (Oxk  Gilgal,  the  place  where  Saiu 
was  trying  to  assemble  tke  people  at  this  junctiure,  see 
Note  on  verse  8  and  Excwrsus  E  at  the  end  of  this 
Book) 

(^)  And  the  Philistines  gathered  themselves 
together  to  fight  witii  Israel.— The  figures  here, 
,again,  of  the  numbers  of  this  rast  army  are  perfectly 
untrustworthy.  In  the  ToVi»  of  ancient  armies  (and  we 
possess  many  a  one  in  the  sacred  records)  the  number 
of  war  chariots  is  always  smaller  than  that  of  the 
horsemen;  here  the  chariots  are  represented  as  four 
times  as  numerous'  In  the  rolls  of  the  most  famous 
armies  there  never  appear  anything  like  this  number. 
Por  instance,  jabin  (Judges  iv.  3)  had  900  chariots. 
Pharaoh  pursued  Israel  with  600.  When  David  de- 
feated Syria,  the  great  Syrian  army  had  40,000  horsemen 
and  700  chariot.  King  Solomon  is  only  reported 
(1  Kings  X.  26)  to  have,  possessed  1,400  chariots. 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian  had  but  300  in  his  vast  army,  and 
the  Pharaoh  Shishak  1,200.  Here  the  more  probable 
reading  would  be"  300"not30,000.  Bishop  Wordsworth 
endeavours  to  e^lain  tlie  vast  array  by  a  reference  to 
Josephus,  who  relates  that  this  Philistine  force  was 
composed  of  various  nations;  but  this  would  never 
account  for  the  Incredible  number  of  chariots.  The 
Philistines  evidently  lost  no  time.  While  Saul  was  en- 
deavouring  to  rally  at  Gilgal  a  Hebrew  army,  Philistia 
at  once,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  allies,  took  the  field, 
iind  with  a  large  army — for  it  is  dear  their  host  on  this 
iM^easion  was  very  large — encamped  no  great  distance 
iropk  Gilgal,  evidently  deternuned  once  and  for  all  to 
crush  their  enemies  and  their  recently-elected  daring 

I  (fi)  Saw  that  they  were  in  a  strait  —It  was 
evidenitly  no  ordinary  Philistine  foray  or  invasion  which 
the  Israelites  had  to  makeh^id  against.  The  tradition 
preserved  bj  Josephi^s .  tells  ns  that  a  host  of  foreign 
allies  had  joined  the  Phoenician  armies  in  this  war. 
This  accouiMs  for  the  gceat  numbers  alluded  to  in  the 
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multitude  "  (verse  5).  The  hearts  of  the  as  yet  undisei- 
pli^ed  Hebrews  sank  at  the  tidings  of  such  an  invasion. 
And  in  high  places.— The  word  in  the  original 
Hebrew  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  usuallyren&red 
"  high  places "  for  prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  word 
here  signifies  towers.  It  is  the  same  word  which  in 
Judges  ix.  46,  49  is  translated  "a  hold."  In  the 
Speaker^a  Commentary  it  is  suggested  that  it  was 
applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  tower  which  was  the 
work  of  the  old  Canaanite  inhabitants,  and  which  re- 
mained as  ruins  in  the  time  of  SauL 

(8)  And  he  tarried  seven  days.— When  was  this 
"  set  time  "  appointed  P  It  seems  difficult  at  first  to  refer 
back  to  the  day  of  Saul's  mysterious  prophetic  eonse- 
oration  (chap.  x.  8),  which  took  place  at  least  some 
three  or  four  years — ^perhaps  much  longer— before  the 
event  here  related,  especial]^  as  we  know  that  Saul  and 
Samuel  had  been  together  on  one  occasion  certainly  at 
Gilgal  in  the  meantime  (chap.  zi.  14^  15) ;  and  yet 
the  extraordinary  solemnitjr  of  the  warning  of  the  seer 
at  the  time  of  the  anomting  at  Bamah  evidently 
pointed  to  some  event  which  should  in  the  future 
happen  at  Gilgal,  and  which  would  be  a  most  important 
epoch  in  Eling  Saul's  career.  All  these  conditions  are 
satisfied  in  the  meeting  between  the  prophet  and  the 
king,  here  related.  It  is  best,  then,  to  understand  this 
event  as  the  one  alluded  to  on  the  day  of  anointing  at 
Bamah,  and  to  conclude  that  this  grave  warning  and 
positive  direction  had  been  repeated,  probablv  more  than 
onc^,  since  then  by  the  seer  to  the  king.  (On  the  place 
Gilgal,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  *'  sin  of  Saul,"  which 
was  so  terriblv  punished,  see  Excuraug  E  and  F  at  end 
of  this  Book.)  Saul,  we  read,  waited  seven  days,  bat 
before  the  seventh  expired,  gave  up  waiting,  and  offered 
the  sacrifice  without  the  seer,  and  thus,  as  Joseplms 
sa^,  **  he  did  not  fully  obey  the  command."  His  faith 
failed  him  under  pressure  at  the  last,  and  he  acted  on 
his  own  responsibility,  quite  irrespective  of  the  positive 
command  of  God. 

The  people  were  scattered  firom  him.— 
This  trial  of  the  king's  faith  was  doubtless  a  severe 
one.  The  panic  whi<3i  pervaded  all  Israel  was  every 
hour  thinning  the  host  Saul  had  gathered  round  him 
at  Gilgal.  Tae  martial  king  longed  for  a  chance  of 
joining  battle :  and  this  he  was  forbidden  to  do  until 
the  seer  had  offered  sacrifice,  and  publicly  inquired  of 
the  Lord;  and  the  day  passed  bj^,  and  Samuel  came  not 
An  attack  on  the  part  of  tlie  Philistine  army,  encamped 
at  no  great  distance,  seemed  imminent,  and  Sud^s 
forces  were  rapidly  melting  away. 

(9)  Bring  hither  a  burnt  ofiTering  to  me.— 
It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  greatness  of  the 
sin  of  Saul  consisted  in  his  offering  sacrifice  with  his 
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peace  offerings.     And  he  offered  the 
burnt  offering. 

^^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  made  an  end  of  offering  the 
burnt  offering,  behold,  Samuel  came; 
and  Saul  went  out  to  meet  him,  that  he 
might  ^salute  him.  (^^)And  Samuel 
said.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  And  Saul 
said.  Because  I  saw  that  the  people  were 
scattered  from  me,  and  th/it  tbou  camest 
not  within  the  days  appointed,  and  that 
the  Philistines  gathered  themselves  to- 

f  ether  at  Michmash ;  (^)  therefore  said 
,  The  Philistines  will  come  down  now 
upon  me  to  Gilgal,  and  I  have  not  ^made 
supplication  unto  the  Lord:  I  forced 
mjself  therefore,  and  offered  a  burnt 
offering.     <^)And  Samuel  said  to  Saul, 
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Thou  hast  done  foolishly :  thou  hast  not 
kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lobd  thy 
GU>d,  which  he  commanded  thee:  for 
now  would  the  Lo:bi>  have  established 
thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  for  ever.  (^^>But 
now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue: 
the  Lobd  hath  sought  him  a  man  after 
his  own  heart,  and  the  Lobd  hath  com- 
manded him  to  be  captain  over  his  people, 
because  thou  hast  not  kept  that  which 
the  Lobd  commanded  thee. 

;  i^)  And  Samuel  arose,  and  gat  him  up 
from  Gilgal  unto  Gib^ih  of  Benjamin. 
And  Saul  numbered  the  people  that  were 
^present  with  him,  about  six  hundred 
men. 

(^0)And  Saul,  and  Jonathan  his  son, 
and  the  people  that  were  present  with 


It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sacrifice  which  was 
oi&red  so  prematurely  in  the  absence  of  the  seer  of 
Grod  was  performed  by  the  hand  of  Ahiah  the  priest, 
who,  no  doubt,  was  in  attendance  on  the  king.  No  un- 
lawful  assumption  of  priestly  functions,  as  in  the  case 
of  Kinfi^  Uzziah  (2  Ghron.  xxvi.  18),  is  anywhere 
charged  on  SauL 

(10)  Behold,  Samuel  oame.--Scarcely  does  the 
sacrificial  ceremony  appear  to  have  been  completed 
when  the  seer  appeared  on  the  scene. 

It  was  the  seTenth  day,  according  to  the  solemn  in- 
lunction  giyen  to  the  king*  but  Saul,  in  his  impatience, 
had  not  waited  till  the  end  of  the  day. 

Saul  went  out  to  meet  him.— The  reverence 
which  the  king,  in  spite  of  his  disobedience,  felt  for 
Samuel  is  dis^myed  in  his  going  out  to  meet  him  thus 
publicly.  This  deep  feeling  of  the  king  for  the  g^i^at 
prophet  to  whom  he  felt  he  owed  so  much  existed  on 
Sanies  part  all  the  days  of  Samuel's  life,  and,  as  we 
shall  see,  even  after  Ssmuel's  death. 

(U)  What  hast  thou  done?— The  deeper  aspects 
of  King  Saul's  sin  are  discussed  in  Excursus  F.  On 
this  memorable  occasion  the  king  plainly  told  Samuel 
that  though  he  would  g^tefuUy  receive  any  help  which 
the  prophet  of  the  Most  High  could  and  would  bring 
him,  stul.  in  an  emergency  like  the  present,  sooner  than 
ran  any  risk,  he  preferred  to  act  alone,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  go  into  battle  without  Divine  consecration  and  bless- 
ing. The  danger  at  this  juncture  was  imminent;  to  ward 
it  off,  he  considered  that  the  direct  Divine  intimation 
which  he  allowed  he  had  received  through  Samuel 
moat  be  disregarded.  Acting  upon  this  persuasion,  he 
set  it  aside,  acting  according  to  tne  ordinary  dictates  of 
worldly  prudence.  He  must  in  his  action  at  Qilgal 
either  have  forgotten  or  disbelieved  the  story  of  the 
Joshua  conquest,  and  of  the  signal  deliverances  under 
the  hero  Judges,  when  the  Glorious  Arm  fought  by  the 
people,  and  splendid  successes  were  won  in  me  face  of 
enormous  odds  through  the  intervention  of  no  mortal  aid. 

Saul  might  have  Men,  and  was,  a  valiant  and  skilful 
general,  but  was  no  fitting  Viceroy  of  the  invisible 
King  in  heaven,  who  required  from  him  before  all 
things  the  most  ardent  unquestioning  ffdth. 

Saul  and  his  house,  it  is  too  clear,  would  only  rule 
the  Israel  of  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
haughty  wilL 
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The  twice-repeated  assertion  of  Samuel,  "  Thou  hast 
not  kept  the  commandment  of  the  Lord "  (verses  13, 
14) — an  assertion  uncontradicted  by  Saul — shows  us  that 
this  whole  transaction  was  an  act  of  overt  rebellion 
against  the  will  of  the  Eternal. 

(1^)  Now  thy  kingdom  8hall  not  continue.— 
The  succession  was  thus  formally  transferred  else, 
where ;  still,  when  the  words  of  doom  were  spoken  by 
the  prophet,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  man  after 
G^  s  own  heart,  could  at  that  time  have  been  but  a 
mere  child.  Had  Xing  Saul  repent>ed  what  he  had  done, 
he  might  have  been  forgiven,  **  for  Grod's  threatenings, 
like  lus  promises,  are  conditional.  There  is  no  fatalism 
in  the  Bible,  but  a  lovine  discipline  for  man's  recovery. 
But  behind  it  stands  tne  Divine  foreknowledge  and 
omnipotence,  and  so  to  the  prophetic  view  Saul's  refusal 
to  repent,  his  repeated  disooeoience,  and  the  succession 
of  David  were  all  revealed  as  accomplished  facts." — 
Dean  Payne  Smith. 

(15)  And  Samuel  arose. — ^Although  the  dose  union 
between  the  prophet  and  the  king  was  thus  disturbed 
by  the  unhappy  self-willed  conduct  of  Saul,  by  which 
he  virtually  threw  away  the  power  which  had  been  con. 
f erred  on  nim,  still  Samuel  does  not  as  yet  break  ofE 
friendly  relations  with  Saul.  Perhaps  the  noble  old  man 
still  hoped  that  the  brilliant  and  gallant  king  would 
recognise  his  fatal  error. 

From  Gilgal,  we  read,  Samuel  passed  to  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin,  the  home  of  Saul :  there,  no  doubt,  he  took 
counsel  with  and  encouraged  Jonathan,  who  was 
stationed  there,  and  whose  splendid  gallantry  was  soon 
after  to  be  called  into  action  again. 

And  Saul  numbered  the  people.— The  disobe. 
dience  of  Saul  had  availed  nothing.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  lead  a  host  against  the  Philistine  army,  the 
camp  of  Israel  became  deserted.  Even  his  small 
division  of  regulars  seems  to  have  melted  away ;  only 
six  hundred  answered  to  the  despairing  king's  roll- 
call.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  Divine  punishment 
had  begun  already. 

W  Gibeah  of  Benjamin.  —  Saul  and  his  son, 
uniting  their  sadly  diminished  forces,  entrench  them, 
selves  at  G^ba,  in  a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  a  pass, 
whence  thev  could  watch  the  movements  of  the  Phi- 
listines. Their  small  numbers  forbade  any  idea  of  aa 
attack  on  the  enemy. 
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them,  abode  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin: 
bnt  the  Philistines  encamped  in  Mich- 
mash.  <^^)  And  the  spoilers  came  out  of 
the  camp  of  the  Philistines  in  three  com- 
panies: one  company  tnmed  nnto  the 
way  tJiat  leadeth  to  Ophrah,  nnto  the  land 
of  Shual :  (^)  and  another  company 
turned  the  way  to  Beth-horon:  and 
another  company  turned  to  the  way  of 
the  border  that  looketh  to  the  valley  of 
Zeboim  toward  the  wilderness. 

(19)  Now  there  was  no  smith  found 
throughout  all  the  l^d  .of  Israel :  for 
the  Philistines  said,  Lest  the  Hebrews 
make  them  swords  or  spears  :  (^^  but  all 
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the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philis- 
tines, to  sharpen  every  man  his  share^ 
and  his  coulter,  and  his  ax,  and  hia 
mattock.  <2i)  Yet  they  had  ^  a  file  for  the 
mattocks,  and  for  the  coulters,  and  for 
the  forks,  and  for  the  axes,  and  ^ta 
sharpen  the  goads.  <^)So  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  day  of  battle,  that  there  was 
neither  sword  nor  spear  found  in  the 
hand  of  any  of  the  people  that  were 
with  Saul  and  Jonathan :  but  with  Saul 
and  with  Jonathan  his  son  was  there 
found. 

(28)  And  the  'garrison  of  the  PhilistineB 
went  out  to  the  passage  of  Michmash« 


The  English  translAtors  wrongly  here  substitute 
'•Gibeah  of  Benjamin"  for  "Geba  of  Benjamin," 
probably  led  astray  by  the  mention  of  Gibeah  in  the 
preceding  verse. 

(17)  And  the  spoilers  oame  out.— The  compiler 
of  these  Books  of  Samuel  does  not  profess  to  give  a  de. 
tailed  luscoimt  of  this  or  any  of  the  wars  of  SauL  It 
would  seem  that  the  Philistines,  with  their  great  armed 
demonstration  (verse  5),  had  completely  cowed  the 
Israelites,  certainly  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan. 
Probably  the  allied  forces  were  now  suffered  to  leave 
the  Philistine  host,  and  we  next  hear  of  the  old  nuds 
re-commencing.  The  three  companies  spoken  of  in  this 
and  the  next  verse  were  directed  to  ravage  districts  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  for  in  that  locality  are  situated 
all  the  places  mentioned.  Unchecked,  they  seem  to 
have  carried  out  their  plans.  These  armed  companies 
swept  away  all  the  smithies  in  the  south  part  of  the 
land.  The  fortunes  of  Saul  now  reached  their  lowest 
ebb.  "The  heights  of  his  own  tribe  .  .  .  and  the 
passes  of  his  own  tribe  were  occupied  by  hostile 
garrisons.  We  see  him  leaning  on  his  gigantic  spear, 
whether  it  be  on  the  summit  of  the  Bock  Kimmon  .  .  . 
or  under  the  tamarisk  of  Bamah  ...  or  on  the  heights 
of  Gibeah.  There  he  stood  with  his  small  band,  the 
faithful  six  hundred,  and  as  he  wept  aloud  over  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country  .  .  .  another  voice  swelled 
the  wild,  indignant  lament — ^the  voice  of  Jonathan,  his 
son." — ^Dean  Stanley :  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church. 

W  Now  there  was  no  smith  found.— We  most 
allow  a  year,  perhaps  two  or  three,  to  have  elapsed 
whUe  **  Saul  and  Jonathan  .  .  .  abode  in  Gibeah," 
during  which  period  the  Philistine  raids  went  on  un- 
checked, the  Israelitish  forces  being  too  weak  to  venture 
with  any  hope  of  success  into  the  open  country.  The 
statement  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  smithies 
probably  only  specify  refers  to  the  southern  districts 
of  Canaan — especially  the  territory  of  Benjamin, 
whence  Saul  and  Jonathan,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
former's  reip,  drew,  no  doubt,  the  majority  of  their  men 
of  war.  Tiiese  devastating  forays  are  alluded  to  in 
verses  17, 18. 

(20)  To  sharpen  every  man  his  share,  and  his 
coulter. — Porsenna,  we  read,  in  the  time  of  the  wars 
of  the  Bepublic,  allowed  the  Bomans  iron  implements 
for  agriculture  only.  CouUer.  —  In  Isa.  ii.  4,  Joel 
iii.  10,  this  word  is  rendered  "  ploughshares  ";  so  most 
of  the  older  versions.  We  cannot  now  with  any  pre- 
cision distinguish  between  these  two  implements  of 
tillage. 


And  his  mattock. — Jerome  rdbders  the  Hebrew 
word  here  by  "hoe"  (sarculum).  It  was  probably  a 
kind  of  heavy  hoe,  used  for  turning  up  the  ground. 

W  Yet  tney  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks  .  .  . 
— ^This  translation,  the  sense  of  which  is  not  very  clear, 
is  supported  by  the  Targum  and  by  many  of  the  great 
Hebrew  commentators — Bashi,  for  instance.  Gesenins 
and  the  majority  of  modem  scholars,  however,  render 
the  word  in  the  original  translated  "  file  "  (p'isirah)  by 
"blimtness."  The  passage  then  would  run:  ''Ana 
there  was  bluntness  (or  cmlness)  of  edge  to  the  mat. 
tocks ; "  or,  **  so  that  bluntness  of  the  edges  occurred 
to  the  mattocks."  "The  forks"  were  probably  an 
instrument  with  three  prongs,  like  our  trident. 

Ajid  to  sharpen  the  goads.— The  words  from 
"  and  there  was  bluntness,"  &c.  (English  Version, 
"  thev  had  a  file  "),  down  to  "  axes,"  form  a  parenthesis. 

"This  parenthesis  indicat^es  that  the  result  of  the 
burthensome  necessity  of  going  to  the  Philistines  was 
that  many  tools  became  useless  by  dulness,  so  that  even 
these  poorer  sort  of  arms  did  the  Israelites  not  much 
service  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war." — ^Bunsen. 

The  LXX.  read  tliis  21st  verse  with  consider, 
able  changes :  "  And  the  vintage  was  ready  to  be 
gathered,  and  the  tools  were  three  shekels  to  the  tooth 
fto  sharpen],  and  to  the  axe  and  to  the  scythe  there  was 
the  same  rate"  (or,  as  the  Greek  has  been  rendered^ 
"  tools  cost  three  shekels  apiece  [to  sharpen]  "). 

(22)  There  was  neither  sword  nor  spear. — 
These  words  must  not  be  pressed  too  literally.  The 
fi[eneral  result  of  the  raids  alluded  to  in  verses  16, 17 
was  that  in  the  open  valleys  of  Southern  Canaan,  espe- 
cisdly  in  the  Benjamite  territory,  the  districts  whence 
Saul  and  Jonathan  could  most  easily  recruit  their- 
thinned  and  dispirited  forces,  there  was  an  absence  o£ 
arms.  This  fact  is  especially  dwelt  upon,  for  the 
Philistines  appear  to  have  armed  their  fignting  men  to 
the  teeth.  (Compare  the  description  of  their  champion, 
Groliatii,  who  is  oescribed  as  "  clad  in  armour.") 

But  with  Saul.— These  words  probably  signify 
that  the  companies  of  regulars,  who  throu^out  this 
disastrous  period  were  always  with  the  king  and  prince, 
were — ^in  contrast  to  the  country  people  around — ^f  nlly 
armed.  (See  allusion,  for  instance,  to  Jonathan  and. 
his  armour-bearer  in  the  next  chapter.) 

(23)  The  garrison  of  the  Philistines  went  out. 
— ^These  words  form  an  introduction  to  the  recital  of 
the  heroic  deed  of  Jonathan  related  in  the  following 
chapter.  The  Philistines  arc  represented  as  sending 
forward  an  armed  detachment,  or  out-post  detachment. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV.— W  Now  Ht  came 
to  pass  upon  a  day,  that  Jonathan  the 
son  of  Sanl  said  unto  the  young  man 
that  bare  his  aimour,  Come,  and  let  us 
go  over  to  the  Philistines'  garrison,  that 
is  on  the  other  side.  But  he  told  not 
his  father.  <^)  And  Saul  tarried  in  the 
uttermost  part  of  Gibeah  under  a  pome- 
granate ti^  which  is  in  Migron :  and 
the  people  that  were  with  him  were  about 
six  hundred  men ;  (3)and  Ahiah,  the  son 
of  Ahitub,  *I-chabod's  brother,  the  son 
of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  the  Lobd's 
priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And 
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the  people  knew  not  that  Jonathan  was 
gone.  <*^  And  between  the  passages,  by 
which  Jonathan  sought  to  go  over  unto 
the  Philistines'  garrison,  there  was  a 
sharp  rock  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sharp 
rock  on  the  other  side  :  and  the  name  of 
the  one  was  Bozez,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  Seneh.  W  The  ^forefront  of  the 
one  was  situate  northward  oyer  against 
Michmash,  and  the  other  southward 
oyer  against  Gibeah.  (^>  And  Jonathan 
said  to  the  young  man  that  bare  his  ar- 
mour, Come,  and  let  us  go  oyer  unto  the 
garrison  of  these  uncircumcised :  it  may 


beyond  the  camp  of  Michmash,  as  a  protection  against 
a  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Israelitic  force  under  the 
king  and  his  son. 


xiy. 

n— 88)  Sanl's  War  with  the  Philistines  —  Jonathan 
becomes  the  Diyinely  appointed  Hero  for  the  People's 
Deliverance  from  their  restless  Foes — ^The  Battle  of 
Michmash— Sanl's  Bash  Oath — The  House  of  Sanl. 

0)  Now  it  oame  to  pass.— As  if  in  strong  con- 
trast to  Sanl — ^who  at  Gilgal  openly  made  lieht  of  the 
supematnral  assistance  promised  by  Samuel,  showing 
plainly  by  his  conduct  on  that  memorable  occasion  that 
he  hardly  believed  in  the  part  the  invisible  King  had 
taken  in  the  history  of  the  people — ^the  action  of' 
Jonathan  at  Michmash,  which  led  to  the  rout  of  the 
Philistine  army,  is  related  with  some  detail.  Jonathan 
was  the  typical  warrior  of  that  wild  and  adventurous 
age— recklessly  braye,  cliivalrous,  and  generous,  pos- 
sessing evidently  vast  strength  and  unusual  skill  in  all 
warlike  exercises.  He  was  animated  with  an  intense 
faith  in  the  willingness  and  power  of  the  Eternal  to 
help  Israel.  This  mighty  faith  in  the  ever-presence  of 
the  Grod  who  chose  Israel,  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
victorious  power  of  all  the  great  Hebrew  heroes— of  men 
like  Joshua  and  Gideon,  Barak  and  Samson.  Darid, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  we  shall  see,  possessed  this 
sublime  spirit  of  faith  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.  But 
King  Saul  utterly  lacked  it ;  hence  his  rejection. 

Tlie  young  prince's  heart  burned  within  him  at  the 
degradation  which  the  Philistine  occupation  brought 
upon  the  people.  His  father  was  too  prudent  to  engage 
in  battle  with  his  own  feeble  and  disorganised  forces,  so 
Jonathan  determined,  with  the  help  of  tne  Divine  Friend 
of  Israel,  to  strike  a  blow  at  these  insolent  foes.  Under 
any  other  circumstances — ^without  the  consciousness  of 
supernatural  help — ^to  attempt  such  a  feat  of  arms 
would  have  been  madness ;  but  Jonathan  had  an  inward 
eonviction  that  an  unseen  Arm  would  hold  a  shield 
before  him.  It  is  noticeable  that  he  never  commu- 
nicated his  desperate  purpose  to  his  father,  Saul. 

(^  Under  a  pomegranate  tree.— The  love  of 
Saul  for  trees,  which  was  so  common  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  has  been  noticed.  (See  again 
chap,  xxii.,  verse  6.  The  king  is  spoken  of  as  under 
the  tamarisk  of  Bamah;  Deborah  is  specially  men- 
tioned as  judging  Israel  under  the  palm-tree  in  Beth-eL) 

(3)  Ahiah,  the  son  of  Ahitub.— The  Chronicles, 
rehearsing  these  facts,  show  us  what  a  terrible  impres- 
sion the  ust  events  in  Eli's  reign  as  high  priest  had 
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made  in  Israel.  The  destruction  of  Shiloh,  the  death 
of  the  high  priest,  the  fall  of  Phinehas  and  his  brother 
in  battle,  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  the  birth  of 
I-chabod,  were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 
Well  might  Jonathan  be  ready  to  sacrifice  himseli  if 
he  oould  deal  an  effectual  blow  upon  these  hereditary 
enemies  of  his  country.  Of  this  high  priest  Ahiah 
we  never  hear  again  in  these  Books  of  SamueL  He- 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  hieh 
Siest  Ahimelech,  who  was  subsequently  murdered  by 
oeg,  by  the  direction  of  Saul,  with  the  priests  at 
Nob  ^chap.  zxii.  9,  &c.).  The  name  Ahiah  signifiea 
"brother,"  or  "friend  of  the  Eternal";  Ahimelech, 
"brother  of  the  king,"  may  be  another  form  of  th» 
same  name. 

Wearing  an  ephod.— The  ephod  here  alluded  to 
is  not  the  ordinary  priestly  vestment  of  white  linen,  but 
that  official  garment  worn  alone  by  the  high  priest,  in 
which  was  the  breast-plate  of  gems  with  the  mysterious 
Urim  and  Thummim,  by  which  inquiry  used  to  be 
made  of  the  Lord. 

W  Bossez  .  .  .  Seneh.— These  names  are  of  ex- 
treme antiquity.  Their  signification  is  disputed. 
Possibly  Bozez  signifies  "  shmin^,"  and  Seneh  "  the 
accacia."  These  rocks  have  been  identified  by  modem 
travellers. 

(6)  And  Jonathan  said. — ^This  companion  in  arms 
answered  to  the  esquire  of  the  knight  of  the  middle 
ages.  Gideon,  Joab,  David,  and  others  of  the  famous 
Israelite  warriors,  were  constantly  accompanied  in  a 
similar  manner  by  an  armour-bearer. 

Come,  and  let  us  go  over.  —Although  in  thia 
history  of  the  great  deed  of  Jonathan  uiere  is  no 
mention  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  having  come  upon 
him,  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon  (Judges  vi.  B4),  Othniel 
(Judges  iii.  10),  Samson,  and  others— who,  in  order  to- 
enable  them  to  accomplish  a  particular  act,  were  tem- 
porarily endowed  with  superhuman  strength  and  courage 
and  wisdom — there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  in 
this  case  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord "  descended  on  the 
heroic  son  of  Saul.  All  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  event,  which  had  so  marked  an  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  Israel,  are  evidently  supernatural.  The 
brave  though  desperate  thought  whicn  suggested  the 
attack,  the  courage  and  stren^h  needf  uF  to  carry  it 
out,  the  strange  panic  which  seized  the  Philistine  gar- 
rison, the  utter  dismay  which  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  Philistine  forces,  and  which  caused  them  to  fl^  in 
utter  confusion  before  the  smaU  bands  of  Israehtes, 
all  belong  to  the  same  class  of  incidents  so  common  in 
the  earlier  Hebrew  story,  when  it  is  clear  that  the- 
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be  that  the  Load  will  work  for  us :  for 
there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  '"to  save 
by  many  or  by  few.  («  And  his  axmour- 
bearer  said  unto  him,  Do  all  that  is  in 
thine  heart:  turn  thee;  behold,  I  am 
with  thee  according  to  thy  heart. 
(8)  Then  said  Jonathan,  Behold,  we  will 
pass  over  unto  these  men,  and  we  will 
discover  ourselves  unto  them.  (®>  K  they 
say  thus  unto  us,  ^Tarry  untU  we  come 
to  you ;  then  we  will  stand  still  in  our 
place,  and  will  not  go  up  unto  them. 
<^^)  But  if  they  say  thus.  Gome  up  unto 
us ;  then  we  wiH  go  up :  for  *the  Lord 
hath  delivered  them  into  our  hand :  and 
this  shall  he  a  sign  unto  us. 

(11)  And  both  of  them  discovered  them- 
selves unto  the  garrison  of  the  Philis- 
tines :  and  the  Philistines  said.  Behold, 
the  Hebrews  come  forth  out  of  the  holes 
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where  they  had  hid  themselves.  <i^)Aiid 
the  men  of  the  garrison  answered  Jona- 
than and  his  armourbearer,  and  said. 
Come  up  to  us,  and  we  will  shew  you  a 
thing.  And  Jonathan  said  unto  his 
armourbearer.  Come  up  after  me:  for 
the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  Israel,  (i^)  And  Jonathan  climbed 
up  upon  his  hands  and  upon  his  feet, 
and  his  armourbearer  after  him:  and 
they  fell  before  Jonathan ;  and  his  ar- 
mourbearer slew  after  him.  (i^)And  that 
first  slaughter,  which  Jonathan  and  his 
armourbearer  made,  was  about  twenty 
men,  within  as  it  were  ^an  half  acre  of 
land,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  might  plow. 

<i^)And  there  was  trembling  in  the 
host,  in  the  field,  and  among  all  the 
people :  the  garrison,  and  the  spoilers, 
they  also  trembled,  and  the  earth  quaked : 


Glorious  Arm  of  the  Eternal  helped  them  in  a  way  it 
helped  no  other  peoples. 

The  term  **  nncircumcised  "  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  Philistines,  and  to  other  of  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
It  is  used  as  a  special  term  of  reproach.  The  enmity 
between  Philistia  and  Israel  lasted  over  a  long  period, 
and  was  very  bitter. 

It  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  work  for  us.— 
These  words  explain  the  apparent  recklessness  of 
Jonathan's  attempt.  It  was  ioiother  who  would  fight 
the  armed  garrison  on  those  tall  pea]cB  opposite,  and 
bring  him  safely  back  to  his  people  again. 

For  there  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to 
save  by  many  or  by  few.—"  O  Divine  power  of 
faith,  which  makes  a  man  more  than  men.  The 
question  is  not  what  Jonathan  can  do,  but  what  Qod 
can  do,  whose  power  is  not  in  the  means,  but  in 
Himself.  There  is  no  restraint  in  the  Lord  to  save 
by  many  or  by  few.  O  admirable  faith  in  Jonathan, 
whom  neither  the  steepness  of  the  rocks  nor  multitude 
of  enemies  can  dissuade  from  such  an  assault." — Bishop 
Hall 

(7)  Turn  thee.— The  rery  words  of  the  prince's 
armour-bearer  seem  to  have  been  preserved;  the  ez- 

{)ression  is  a  colloquial  one,  and   is  rendered  here 
iteraUy.     It  signifies,  "  Gk)  on ;  I  will  follow." 

(8)  Behold,  we  will  pass  over.— The  steep  crag 
upon  which  the  Philistine  outpost  was  entrenched  was 
across  a  deep  ravine,  or  chann/  which  separated  the 
hostile  armies. 

(^)  If  they  say  thus  unto  us.— He  longed  for  a 
8Upei*natural  sign  which  should  confirm  him  in  his 
conviction,  that  the  prompting  which  urged  him  to  this 
deed  of  extreme  cuuring  was  indeed  a  voice  from 
heaven. 

(U)  And  the  Philistines  said.  .  .  .  —Easily 
might  the  sentinels  of  the  ouk>ost  have  rolled  stones 
down  the  steep  cliff,  and  hurled  back  the  daring  assail- 
ants; but  they  treated  them  with  utter  contempt,  probably 
thinking  to  take  them  alive  if  ever  they  succeeded  in 
scaling  the  slippery  clifF. 

(13)  And  they  fell  before  Jonathan  .  •  .  — 
The  si^  he  prayed  for  was  g^ven  him.  There  were 
probamybut  few  sentinels  at  their  posts;  the  inaccessi- 
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bility  of  the  craggy  fortress  had  lulled  the  garrison  into 
security.  The  few  watching  him  at  first  mocked,  and 
then,  as  Jonathan  advanced  with  strange  rapidity,  they 
seem  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  paralysed— tne  feat  was 
hardly  human — as  the  man,  idl  armed,  sprang  over  the 
rocky  parapets  "  His  chief  weapon  was  his  bow,"  writes 
Dean  Stanley ;  *'  his  whole  tribe  was  a  tribe  of  archers, 
and  he  was  the  chief  archer  of  them  all."  Arrived  at 
the  summit,  in  rapid  succession  he  shot  his  deadly  bolts, 
his  gidlant  armour-bearer  following  his  chief's  example, 
and  twenty  men,  so  says  the  recorc^  fell  before  th^  had 
recovered  their  surprise.  In  a  moment  a  panic  seized 
the  garrison,  and  a  hurried  flight  ensued,  lor  they  felt 
thevliad  to  deal  with  no  mortal  strength. 

(14)  And  that  first  slaughter  .  •  .—Consider- 
able doubt  exists  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  verse. 
The  LXX.  either  had  here  a  different  text  before 
them,  or  else  translated,  as  has  been  suggested,  "  con- 
jectnrally,  what  they  did  not  understand  P'  their  render- 
mg  is  **  about  twenty  men,  with  darts  and  slings  and 
stones  of  the  field.*'  JSwald  explains  the  Hebrew  words 
as  follows :  "  At  the  very  beginning  he  strikes  down 
about  twenty  men  at  once,  a«  tf  a  yoke  of  land  were 
in  course  of  being  ploughed,  which  must  beware  <»f 
offering  opposition  to  the  sharp  ploughshare  in  the 
middle  of  its  work."  The  simplest  interpretation  seems 
to  be  that  twentjr  men  were  smitten  down,  one  after 
the  other,  in  the  distance  of  half  a  rood  of  land.  Bonaen 
considers  this  verse  an  extract  from  a  poet. 

(15)  And  there  was  trembling  in  the  host. — 
The  rest  of  the  outpost  garrison,  panic-stricken,  escaped 
to  the  other  camn  of  the  main  body  of  the  host^  spreadui^ 
dismay  as  they  ned. 

And  the  earth  quaked  .  .  .  — ^To  add  to  the 
dire  confusion,  an  earthquake  was  felt,  which  completed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Pliilistines ;  they  perceived  thst 
some  Divine  power  was  fighting  agpiinst  them,  and  all 
the  stories  of  the  unseen  Helper  of  the  Hebrews  would 
flash  across  their  minds.  Some  would  explain  the 
earthquake  as  a  poetical  description  of  the  extreme 
terror  and  confusion  which  prevailed  far  and  near,  but 
the  literal  meaning  is  far  the  oest.  The  Eternal  fought 
for  Jonathan  and  Israel  that  day,  and  the  powers  of 
nature  were  summoned  to  the  young  hero  s  aid,  as 
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so  it  was  ^  a  very  great  trembling.  (^^And 
the  watcluaeii  of  Saul  in  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin looked;  and,  behold,  the  molti- 
tade  melted  away,  and  they  went  on 
beating  down  one  anothsr.  <^7)  Then  said 
Saul  unto  the  people  that  were  with  him, 
Number  now,  and  see  who  is  gone  from 
us.  And  when  they  had  niunbered, 
behold,  Jonathan  and  liis  armourbearer 
were  not  there*  ^^^  And  Saul  said  unto 
Ahiah,  Bring  hither  the  ark  of  Grod. 
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For  the  ark  of  God  was  at  that  time  with 
the  children  of  Israel.  ^^^  And  it  came 
to  pass,  while  Saul  talked  unto  the  priest, 
that  the  ^  noise  that  woe  in  the  host  of 
the  Philistines  went  on  and  increased : 
and  Saul  said  unto  the  priest,  Withdraw 
thine  hand.  (^)  And  Saul  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him  'assembled 
themselves,  and  they  came  to  the  battle : 
and,  behold,  'every  man's  sword  was 
against  his  fellow,  and  there  was  a  very 


they  had  been  before,  when  Pharaoh  pnrsned  the  people 
at  the  Bed  Sea  (Exod.  xir.  26,  27),  as  when  Joshua 
fought  the  Canaanites  at  Beth.horon  (Joshua  x.  11), 
and  as  when  Barak  smote  Sisera  at  l^ishon  (Judges 
V.  21). 

(16)  And  the  watchmen  of  Saul  in  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin  looked  .  .  .—The  distance  between  the 
outposts  of  the  little  Israelite  armj  and  the  vast  Philis- 
tine host  was  only  about  two  miles,  but  a  deep  rayine 
or  chasm  lay  between  them.  The  watchmen  of  Saul 
were  well  able  to  see  the  scene  of  dire  confusion  in  the 
outposts,  a  confusion  which  they  could  discern  was 
rapidly  spreading  through  the  more  distant  camp  of 
the  main  Dody. 

The  Hebrew  words,  vayeleh  vahdlom,  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  Terse,  have  been  Tariously  rendered;  the 
Rabbinical  interpretation  is  the  best :  "  magis  magisque 
pangebatur" — "were  more  and  more  broken  rm,  Ijiis 
takes  halom  as  an  infimtiye  absolute.  The  LXX.  con- 
siders this  word  an  adyerb,  and  translates  enihen  hai 
enther^,  hither  and  thither,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
gire  any  rendering  for  vayeMi. 

(17)  Then  said  Saul  .  .  .—When  this  panic  which 
was  takingplace  in  the  Philistine  army  was  reported 
to  "Km^  Saul,  he  naturally  inquired  as  to  what  had 
cansed  it,  knomng  that  he,  as  general-in-chief,  had 
given  no  directions  to  any  of  his  men  to  attack  the 
enemy.  In  the  little  Israelitiah  force,  when  the  roll 
was  called,  it  was  soon  discovered  who  was  missing. 

(IB)  And  Sanl  said  unto  Ahiah .  •  .—The  KS:X. 
renders  here,  '*  And  Saul  said  to  Ahijah,  Bring  hither 
the  ei>hod;  for  he  bore  the  ephod  in  those  days  before 
the  children  of  Israel."  This  ia  a  statement  easily  to 
be  understood.  Saul  was  in  doubt  what  to  do  under 
the  present  emeigency.  Should  he— seeing  the  panic 
that  was  evidently  increasing  in  the  Phili^ine  camp, 
and  knowing  notoing  of  the  cause,  only  that  his  son 
and  the  armour-bearer  were  iniaaiiig — snonld  he  risk 
his  little  force,  and,  leaving  his  strong  position,  attack 
that  great  host  of  apparently  panicOTnclron  enemies  P 
So  he  sent  for  the  nigh  priest  Ahijah,  and  bade  him 
consult  the  Urim  and  xhummim  in  his  ephod. 

But  the  Hebrew  and  all  the  versions  read  as  in  our 
English  Version,  "Bringhither  the  Ark  of  God." 
What  does  this  mean  P  Was  the  Ark,  then,  with  that 
little  band  of  Saul  P  We  never  before,  or  after,  find 
the  slightest  hint  that  the  sacred  coffer  ever  left  the 
••  city  of  woods  "  (Kiriath-yearim)  until  David  bore  it  to 
Zion.  Then,  again,  the  word  preceding  ''  Bring  hither" 
is  never  used  in  connection  with  the  Ark.  No  question 
or  oracle  could  be  asked  of  the  Ark  or  by  the  Aik.  The 
Urim  and  Thummim,  whatever  these  mysterious  objects 
were,  alone  were  used  to  give  answers  to  questions 
solemnly  asked  by  king  and  people,  and  this  Urim  and 
Thummim  were  connected,  not  with  the  Ark,  but  with 


the  high-ptiestly  ephod.  On  the  whole,  the  reading 
of  the  LxX  probaDly  represents  the  original  Hebrew. 
The  present  Hebrew  ten,  with  the  word  *'Ark,"  is, 
however,  clearly  of  extreme  antiquity ;  the  second  part 
of  the  verse  is  most  likely  an  explanatory  gloss  of  some 
ancient  scribe.  Josephus'  account  of  tnis  transaction 
shows  us  that  he  had  before  him  a  text  corresponding  to 
the  LXX.  His  words  are,  **  He  bid  the  priest  take  the 
garment  of  his  high  priesthood  and  prophesy  "  (Antiq., 
vi.  §  3).  Maurer  prefers  the  present  Hebrew  text,  for 
he  savs.  At  that  supreme  moment  of  danger  Saul  wanted 
not  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  but  rather  the  help  and 
encouragement  which  the  presence  of  the  sacred  Ark 
would  give  to  his  handful  of  soldiers.  But  this  would 
rather  degprade  Saul  to  the  level  of  the  superstitious 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  wicked  sons  of  Eli,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  exposed  and  lost  the  sacred  Ark  in 
the  fatal  battle  in  which  they  perished.  Saul,  with  all 
his  faults,  was  a  far  nobler  type  of  man  than  those 
profligate,  though  brave,  priests. 

W  Withdraw  thine  hand.— The  instinct  of  the 
general,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  character  of 
Saul,  soon  got  the  better  of  his  first  desire  for  some 
Divine  guidance.  His  watchful  eve  saw  that  the  con. 
fusion  in  the  Philistine  camp  was  mcreasing ;  now  was 
the  moment  for  his  little  compact  force  to  throw  itself 
into  the  mel^ ;  so  he  at  once  bids  Ahijah,  the  priest  of 
the  Lord,  to  put  up  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  no 
longer  to  seek  higher  counsel,  for  the  hour  was  come 
to  fight  rather  ihSn  to  pray.  This  has  been  the  general 
interpretation  of  Saul's  action  here.  Wordsworth 
quotes  Bishop  Andrewes,  saying, "  There  are  some  who 
with  Saul  will  call  for  the  Ark,  and  will  presently  cry 
'  Away  with  it ! '  that  is,  will  begin  their  prayers,  and 
break  them  off  in  the  midst  on  every  occasion."  And 
Bishop  Hall :  "  Saul  will  consult  the  Ark ;  hypocrites, 
when  they  have .  leisure,  will  perhaps  be  holy.  But 
when  the  tumult  was  aroused,  Saul's  piety  decreased. 
'  Withdraw  thine  hand,'  he  said;  '  the  Ark  must  giv^a 
place  to  arms. ' " 

(^)  Assembled  themselves.— In  the  margin  of 
the  English  Version  we  find'* were  cried  together," 
that  is,  "were  assembled  by  the  trumpet  call."  The 
Syriac  and  Yulg.,  however,  more  accurately  render 
the  Hebrew  shmUed,  that  is,  raised  the  war-cry  of 
Israel. 

Every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow. 
— The  statement  in  the  next  verse  ^21)  explains  this. 
Profiting  by  the  wild  confusion  wnich  reigned  now 
throughout  the  Philistine  host,  a  portion  of  weir  owii 
aiudliaries — ^unwilling  allies,  doubtless — ^turned  their 
arms  against  their  employers  or  masters.  From  this 
moment  no  one  in  the  pamc-stricken  army  could  rightly 
distinguish  friend  from  foe.  In  such  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion the  charge  of  Saul,  at  the  head  of  his  small  but 
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great  discomfiture.  <^)  Moreover  the 
Hebrews  that  were  with  the  Philistines 
before  that  time,  which  went  up  with 
them  into  the  camp  from  the  eowntry 
round  about,  even  they  also  tvmed  to  be 
with  the  Israelites  that  were  with  Saul 
and  Jonathan.  (^)  Likewise  all  the  men 
of  Israel  which  had  hid  themselves  in 
mount  Ephraim,  when  they  heard  that 
the  Philistines  fled,  even  fiiey  also  fol- 
lowed hard  after  them  in  the  battle. 
^23)  So  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day : 
and  the  battle  passed  over  unto  Beth- 
aven. 

(^J  And  the  men  of  Israel  were  dis- 
tressed that  day :  for  Saul  had  adjured 
the  people,  saying.  Cursed  be  the  man 
that  eateth  any  food  until  evening,  that 
I  may  be  avenged  on  mine  enemies.    So 
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none  of  the  people  tasted  any  food, 
t^^  And  all  th^y  of  the  land  came  to  a 
wood ;  and  there  was  honey  upon  the 
ground.  ^^  And  when  the  people  were 
come  into  the  wood,  behold,  the  honey 
dropped;  but  no  man  put  his  hand  to 
his  mouth :  for  the  people  feared  the 
oath.  (^)  But  Jonathsui  heard  not  when 
his  father  charged  the  people  with  the 
oath :  wherefore  he  put  fbrtii  the  end  of 
the  rod  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  dipped 
it  in  an  honeycomb,  and  put  his  hand  to 
hismouth;  and  his  eyes  were  enlightened. 
(28)  Then  answered  one  of  the  people,  and 
said,  Th^  father  straitly  charged  the 
people  with  an  oath,  saying,  Cmrsed  66 
the  man  that  eateth  any  food  this  day. 
And  the  people  were  ^fiiint.  (^^Then 
said  Jonathan,  My  father  hath  troubled 


well-trained  soldierly  band,  must  have  done  terrible 
execution.  Shouting  the  well-known  war-cry  of  Ben- 
jamin, it  penetrated  wedge-like  into  the  heart  of  the 
broken  Philistine  host. 

(21)  Moreover  the  Hebrews  that  were  with  the 
Philistines. — These  Israelites  were,  most  likely,  pri- 
soners  who  had  been  compelled  to  fi^ht  against  their 
countiymen,  or  were  levies  raised  in  those  parts  of  the 
land  more  immediately  under  Philistine  influence. 
These,  we  read,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  go  over  to 
Saul.  Other  Israelites — ^probably  the  men  of  whole  vil- 
lages, who  had  been  compelled,  as  the  result  of  the  late 
Philistine  successes,  to  desert  their  homesteads,  and 
seek  a  precarious  living  in  the  hills — ^joined  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  the  now  flying  Philistine  armies.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  22nd  verse,  which  speaks 
of  "the  men  of  Israel  which  had  hid  themselves  in 
Mount  Ephraim." 

(23)  So  the  Iiord  saved  Israel  .  .  .  —  The 
identical  words  used  at  the  Bed  Sea,  after  the  deliver, 
ance  of  the  people  from  Egypt.  So  the  battle  rolled 
westward  tnrough  Beth-aven,  past  city  and  village, 
over  Mount  Ephraim.  It  was  a  decisive  victory,  crush- 
ing in  its  results  to  the  Philistines,  who  were  driven 
back  so  effectually  as  not  to  re-appear  till  the  close  of 
Saul's  reign.  The  king  was  now  at  liberty  to  develop 
the  military  character  ox  the  people;  and  till  the  disaster 
which  closed  his  life  and  reign,  his  various  campaigns 
against  the  idolatrous  nations  who  surrounded  Israel 
generally  appear  to  have  gone  on  from  victory  to  victory. 

(24)  Aiid  the  men  of  Israel  were  distressed 
that  day.— The  LXX.,  between  the  23rd  and  24th 
verses,  has  a  somewhat  long  addition:  "  And  the  whole 

ale  was  with  Saul,  about  ten  thousand  men;  and  the 
e  spread  in  the  whole  city,  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim;  and  Saul  committed  a  great  error."  The 
number  10,000  is  not  an  improbable  one,  as  the  orig^inal 
small  force  which  had  kept  with  Saul  and  Jonathan 
had  been  joined  by  the  Hebrew  auxiliaries  in  the 
Philistine  camp,  and  also  bv  many  of  the  fugitives 
from  the  villages  around.  They  were,  we  read,  "  dis- 
tressed," that  IS,  were  wearied  out  by  the  long  pursuit  on 
the  Ephraim  hills. 

For  Saul  had  adjured  the  people.— Better, 
"And  Saul,  &c. :  that  is,  the  king  was  so  intent  upon 


his  vengeance— so  bent  upon  pursuing  to  the  nttermofit 
these  Philistines  who  so  long  nad  defied  his  power,  and 
who  had  brought  him  so  low — ^that  he  gpndged  his 
soldiers  the  necessary  rest  and  refreshment,  and,  with 
a  terrible  vow,  devoted  to  death  any  one  who  should  on 
that  day  of  blood  slack  his  hand  for  a  moment,  even  to 
take  food. 

(25)  And  all  they  of  the  land  came  to  a 
wood.— In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  land  the  old  woods 
were  not  yet  cleared.  There  seems  to  have  been  once 
in  that  favoured  land  an  abundance  of  woods. 

And  there  was  honey  .  .  .—The  wild  bees,  as 
has  been  often  seen  in  the  American  forests,  fill  the 
hollow  trees  with  honey,  till  the  combs,  breaking  with 
the  weight,  let  the  honey  run  down  upon  the  nound. 

(^)  Behold,  the  honey  dropped.  ^liitendlj, 
Behold,  a  stream  of  honey. 

(27)  He  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod.— Most 
likely,  with  the  point  of  his  staff  took  up  a  piece  of  the 
honeycomb.  Jonathan  in  that  hurried  battle  and  par- 
suit  had  heard  nothing  of  his  father's  rash  oath,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  his  exertions  in  the  earlier  part 
of  that  eventful  day,  worn  out  with  fatigae  and  hmger. 

And  his  eyes  were  enlightened.— This  sin^lj 
means  that  the  natural  dimness  caused  by  extreme  ex- 
haustion passed  away  when  his  longfast  was  broken ; 
literally,  nis  eyes  became  bright.  Hence  the  Talmnd 
comments:  ''Whoever  suffers  from  the  effects  of 
intense  hunger,  let  him  eat  honey  and  other  sweet 
things,  for  such  eatables  are  efficacious  in  restoring 
the  fight  of  one's  eyes  .  .  .  Thus  we  read  of  Jonathan, 
**  See,  I  pray  you,  how  my  eves  have  been  enlightened 
because  1  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey"  (1  Samael 
xiv.  27).— Treatise  Yoma,  fol.  83,  col.  2. 

(28)  Then  answered  one  of  the  people.*  Moat 
probably,  in  reply  to  Jonathan's  pointing  onttheplenti- 
inl  supply  of  honev,  and  inviting  the  sddiers  near  him 
to  refiesh  themselves  with  it.  The  words  "and  the 
people  were  faint,"  at  the  dose  of  the  verse,  should  he 
rendered,  and  the  people  are  faint;  they  were  nart  of  the 
speech  of  the  soldier  who  was  telling  Jonatnan  of  his 
father's  rash  oath. 

(29)  My  flather  hath  troubled  the  land.-Itt 
other  words,  "  My  father's  ill-considered  vow  has  done 
grave  harm  to  us  in  Israel.    HsA  he  not  weakened  the 
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the  land:  see,  I  pray  yon,  how  mine 
eyes  have  been  enlightened,  because  I 
tasted  a  little  of  this  honey.  (^>  How 
mnch  more,  if  haply  the  people  had  eaten 
freely  te  day  of  the  spoil  of  their  enemies 
which  they  fonnd?  for  had  there  not 
been  now  a  much  greater  slaughter 
among  the  Philistines  P 

<^>  And  they  smote  the  Philistines  that 
day  from  Michmash  to  Aijalon :  and  the 
people  were  very  faint.  <^>  And  the 
people  flew  upon  the  spoil,  and  took 
sheep,  and  oxen,  and  calves,  and  slew 
them  on  the  ground :  and  the  people  did 
eat  them  « with  the  blood.  <»)  Then  they 
told  Saul,  saying.  Behold,  the  people  sin 
against  the  Lord,  in  that  they  eat  with 
the  blood.  And  he  said.  Ye  have  ^trans- 
gressed :  roll  a  great  stone  unto  me  this 
day.     <^>  And  Saul  said.  Disperse  your- 
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selves  among  the  people,  and  say  unto 
them.  Bring  me  hither  every  man  his  ox, 
and  every  man  his  sheep,  and  slay  them 
here,  and  eat ;  and  sin  not  against  the 
Lord  in  eating  with  the  blood.  And  all 
the  people  brought  every  man  his  ox 
^¥dth  him  that  night,  and  slew  them 
there.  (^>And  Saul  built  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord  :  ^the  same  was  the  first 
altar  that  he  built  unto  the  Lord. 

(^>  And  Saul  said.  Let  us  go  down  after 
the  Philistines  by  night,  and  spoil  them 
until  the  morning  light,  and  let  us  not 
leave  a  man  of  them.  And  they  said. 
Do  whatsoever  seemeth  good  unto  thee. 
Then  said  the  priest.  Let  us  draw  near 
hither  unto  God.  <^)And  Saul  asked 
counsel  of  God,  Shall  I  go  down  after  the 
Philistines  ?  wUt  thou  deliver  them  into 
the  hand  of  Israel?    But  he  answered 


people,  by  hinderii^  them  from  taking  the  needful 
refn^hment,  our  Tictory  wotdd  have  been  far  more 
complete.  Utter  exhaustion  has  prevented  us  from  fol- 
lowing np  our  victory." 

(31)  From  Hiohmash  to  Aijalon. —The  battle 
and  pnrsnit  had  then  extended  some  twenty  miles  of 
country.  Aeain  the  extreme  weariness  of  the  Israelites 
is  mentioned.  Aijalon,  the  modem  Talo,  is  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Michmash,  where  the 
miun  body  of  the  Philistine  army  had  been  encamped. 

(32)  And  the  people  flew  upon  the  spoil . .  .— 
No  donbt,  had  the  men  of  Israel  not  been  so  faint  for 
want  of  food,  and  utterly  weary,  many  more  of  the 
Philisiane  host  would  have  fallen :  as  it  was,  vast  spoil 
was  left  behind  in  the  hurried  flight ;  but  it  was  the 
beasts  that  the  conquerors  greedily  seized,  their  hunger 
was  so  ffreat.  "  The  moment  that  the  day,  with  its 
enforced  fast,  was  over,  they  flew,  like  Mussulmans  at 
sunset  during  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  upon  the  captured 
cattle,  and  devoured  them,  even  to  the  brutal  neglect  of 
the  Law  forbidding  the  eating  of  flesh  which  contained 
blood." — Stanley,  (See  Leviticus  xvii.  10 — 14,  xix.  26.) 

(33)  Boll  a  great  stone  unto  me  this  day.— 
The  object  of  this  was  that  the  people  should  kill  their 
beasts  upon  the  stone,  and  the  mood  could  run  off  upon 
the  mnmd.  It  was  a  rouc^h  expedient,  but  it  showed  the 
vrild  soldiers  that  their  King  and  general  determined 
that  the  Law  of  Moses  shoiud  be  kept  and  honoured, 
even  under  circumstances  of  the  direst  necessity.  This 
flcrapulous  care  for  the  "  Law  of  the  Lord  "  at  such  a 
time  as  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Michmash  shows 
us  what  a  strange  complex  character  was  Saul*s :  now 
snperstitionsly  watchful  lest  the  letter  of  the  Law  should 
be  broken;  now  recklesslv  careless  whether  or  not  the 
most  solemn  commands  of  Grod  were  executed. 

(85)  The  same  was  the  first  altar  that  he 
"bililt  •  •  . — More  accurately,  as  in  margin,  the  same 
he  began  to  huilA  as  an^altar.  The  great  Jewish 
commentators  are  divided  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  old  Hebrew  language  of  this  verse.  Abarbanel 
interprets  the  words,  **  that  King  Saul  began  to  buOd, 
but  aid  not  finish.'*  The  Midrash  prefers  to  under- 
stand the  statement  as  telling  how  **  Saul  began  among 
the  Idngs  of  Isniel  the  bnildmg  of  altars."    The  more  I 
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obvious  meaning,  if  we  translate  as  in  our  English 
Version,  seems  to  be  that  this  was  the  first  public 
acknowledgment  King  Saul  made  to  God  for  the  mer- 
cies and  goodness  vouchsafed  to  him. 

(36)  Let  us  go  down  after  the  Philistines  by 
night. — ^In  the  depth  of  the  night,  when  the  rough 
feasting  on  the  captured  beasts  was  over,  King  Saul 
would  have  had  the  bloody  work  bep^un  afresh,  and 
would  have  hurried  after  the  flying  Philistines,  and  with 
a  wild  butchery  have  completed  the  great  and  signal 
victory.  With  the  implicit  obedience  which  his  solaiers 
seem  ever  to  have  shown  him — ^whether  a  vow  of  total 
abstinence,  or  a  desperate  charge,  or  a  wild  night  attack, 
or  a  ruthless  bloodshed,  was  enjoined  on  them  by  their 
stem  and  gloomy  king — the  army  professed  themselves 
at  once  ready  again  to  fight.  Only  one  man  in  that 
army  flushed  with  victory  dared,  with  the  bravery  which 
alone  proceeds  from  riffhteousness,  to  withstiuid  the 
imperious  sovereign.  The  high  priest,  Ahiah,  doubted 
whether  such  a  wholesale  bloodshed  as  would  surely 
have  resulted  from  the  conquering  troops  of  Saul  pur. 
suing  a  dispersed  and  vanquishea  enemv,  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  will  of  God.  No  command  to  exterminate 
these  Philistines  had  ever  been  given,  and  that  day,  so 
glorious  in  the  annals  of  Israel,  was  wholly  due  to  the 
special  interposition  of  the  Eternal  Friend  of  IsraeL 
Ahiah  said,  ^Jjet  us  first  inquire  of  the  oracles  of  God  " 
— alluding,  of  course,  to  the  jewels  of  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  on  his  high-priestly  ephod. 

(37)  And  Sanl  asked  counsel  of  God.—  The 
same  phrase  is  always  used  in  the  many  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Judges,  1  Sam.,  2  Sam.,  1  Chron.,  Hoeea,  &c. 
when  God  was  inquired  of  bv  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
It  may  be  styled  the  technical  term  of  inquiry  of  the 
Oracle  of  the  Most  High;  there  are,  however,  slight 
variations  in  the  English  translations  of  this  phrase. 

But  he  answered  him  not  •  .  .—Whenthe 
mysterious  gems  refused  to  shine,  or  in  any  way  to 
signify  the  Divine  approbation  or  disapproval,  the 
high-priestly  questioner  seems,  as  in  this  instance,  to 
have  concluded  that  some  public  transgression  had  been 
committed,  and  that  special  atonement  must  be  made 
before  the  desired  answer  could  be  expected.  The 
sacred  gems  probably  remained  dull  and  ughtless ;  the 
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him  not  that  day.  <^And  Saul  said, 
Draw  ye  near  hither,  'all  the  ^ chief  of 
the  people :  and  know  and  see  wherein 
this  sin  hath  been  this  day.  (^)  For,  as 
the  LoBD  liveth,  which  sayeth  Israel, 
though  it  be  in  Jonathan  my  son,  he 
shall  surely  die.  But  there  was  not  a 
man  among  all  the  people  that  answered 
him.  (^)&en  said  he  unto  all  Israel, 
Be  ye  on  one  side,  and  I  and  Jonathan 
my  son  will  be  on  the  other  side.  And 
the  people  said  unto  Saul,  Do  what 
seemeth  good  unto  thee.  <^)  Therefore 
Saul  said  unto  the  Lobd  God  of  Israel, 
^Give  a  perfect  lot.  And  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  taken :  but  the  people 
^  escaped.  ^^^  And  Saul  said.  Cast  lots 
between  me  and  Jonathan  my  son.  And 
Jonathan  was  taken.  (^)  Then  Saul 
said  to  Jonathan,  Tell  me  what  thou 
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hast  done.  And  Jonathan  told  him,  and 
said,  I  did  but  taste  a  little  honey  with 
the  end  of  therodthattiHMinminehandy 
andf  lo,  I  must  die.  ^^^^  And  Saul  an- 
swered, God  do  so  and  more  also :  for 
thou  shalt  surely  die,  Jonathan.  (^>And 
the  people  said  unto  Saul,  Shall  Jonathan 
die,  who  hath  wrought  tiiiis  great  salta- 
tion in  Israel P  (^xl  forbid:  as  the 
Lobd  liyeth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of 
his  head  fall  to  the  ground ;  for  he  bath 
wrought  with  God  this  day.  So  the 
people  rescued  Jonathan,  that  he  died 
not.  <^)  Then  Saul  went  up  from  foUow- 
ing  the  Philistines :  and  the  Philistines 
went  to  their  own  place. 

(^  So'  Saul  took  the  kingdom  over 
Israel,  and  fought  against  all  his  enemies 
on  everj  side,  against  Moab,  and  against 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  against 


night  was  wearing  on,  and  Sard  chafed  at  the  un- 
expected delay,  and  in  his  impetaons  anger  uttered 
the  wild  words  on  which  we  are  about  to  comment. 

(38)  Draw  ye  near  hither.— Bound  that  rough 
unfinished  altar,  in  the  dark  night,  King  Saul  hastuy 
summoned  his  leading  officers  and  the  prominent  chieu 
of  the  Israelites  who  had  joined  him  in  the  late  battle. 
The  word  rendered  ''chief  of  the  people"  (pinnoth) 
is  literally,  comer  stones  (as  in  Judges  xx.  2). 

He  would  ask  Qod's  help  in  the  casting  of  lots,  to 
discover  who  of  these  was  the  transgressor,  whose  sin 
made  dumb  the  Divine  Oracle. 

(39)  Though  it  be  in  Jonathan  my  son.— 
"Were  Jonathan  himself  the  transgressor,  he  fSaul] 
would  not  spare  his  life ;  and  so,  feeling  inwardly  oouna 


by  his  oath,  presses  for  decision  by  means  of  the  sacred 
lot,  amid  the  ominous  silence  of  the  horror-stricken 
people." — Ewald, 

(^)  Give  a  perfect  lot.— The  rendering  in  the 
margin, "  show  ihe  innocent,"  is  a  better  and  more  accu- 
rate rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  "  Qive  a  perfect  lot " 
is  the  translation  gfiven  by  Babbi  D.  Kimchi.  Dean 
Payne  Smith  observes  that "  there  are  few  mistakes  of  the 
English  Version  which  have  not  some  good  authority  for 
them,  as  Eong  James'  translators  were  singularly  well 
Tersed  in  Jewish  literature,  while  they  seem  strangely 
to  have  neglected  the  still  higher  authority  of  the 
ancient  versions." 

In  the  forty-first  and  in  the  following  verse  the 
LXX.  version  is  lengthened  out  with  a  long  paraphrase, 
which,  however,  contains  no  fact  of  additioual  interest. 

(^.  44)  Lo,  I  must  die.— These  wild  and  thought- 
less vows  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  half- 
barbaric  period.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  age 
now  closing  had  been  peculiarly  the  a^  of  vows.  A 
similar  terrible  oath,  equalling  Saul's  m  its  rashness, 
had  been  taken  by  Jephthah.  It  is  noticeable  that  not 
only  Saul,  who  vowed  the  vow,  but  Jonathan,  its 
victim,  were  convinced  that  the  vow,  though  perhaps 
hastUy  and  rashly  made,  must  be  kept.  "Against 
both  these,"  says  Erdman  in  Lange  with  great  force 
''rises  the  people's  voice  as  the  voice  of  Qod,  the 
question  (in  verse  45), '  Shall  Jonathan  die  P '  and  the 
answer, '  Far  be  it/ expresses  the  sorrowful  astonishment 


and  the  energetic  protest  of  the  people,  who  were  in* 
spired  by  Jonathan  s  heroic  deed  and  its  brilliant  result. 
.  .  .  Over  against  Saul's  oath  the  people  set  their 
own :  *  As  the  Lora  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his 
head  fall  to  the  ground.'  Probably  Saul  was  not  un- 
williuK  in  this  awful  question,  when  his  son's  life 
trembled  in  the  balance,  to  submit  his  will  for  once  to 
the  people's." 

"  Take  then  no  vow  at  random :  ta'en  In  faith. 
Preserve  it ;  yet  not  bent,  as  Jephthah  once. 
Blindly  to  ezecate  a  rash  resolve, 
Whom  better  it  had  suited  to  exclaim, 
'  I  hare  done  ill,*  than  to  redeem  his  pledxe 
By  doing  wor8e."->Dante,  Paradise,  .v.  63— 4S. 

(46)  Then  Saul  went  up  firom  following  the 
Philistines.— Saul  recognised  now  that  the  fault  which 
caused  the  oracle  of  the  u  rim  and  Thununim  to  keep 
silence  was  his,  and  not  Jonathan's.  He  seems  quietly 
to  have  acquiesced  with  Ahijah's  evident  reluctuice  to 
countenance  a  public  pursuit;  he  drew  oil  his  foroes 
then  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  and  went  up,  no 
doubt,  to  Gibeah ;  but  the  power  of  the  Philistines  for 
the  time  seems  to  have  been  utterly  broken,  and  they  re* 
treated  to  tiieir  own  districts  along  the  sea  coasts. 

(47)  So  Saul  took  the  kingdom  over  Israel.— 
Some  expositors  closelv  connect  this  verse  with  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  Philistine  war,  oonddering 
that  it  was  through  this  great  victoiy  over  the  nation 
which  had  so  long  haraiMed  and  impoverished  Israel 
that  Saul  really  acquired  for  the  first  time  the  rvgal 
authority  over  all  Israel,  and  that  ^viously  his  rule 
had  only  been  acknowledged  in  certam  of  the  tribes.  It 
is,  however,  better  to  consider  the  statement  contained 
in  this  verse  as  simply  a  general  view  of  Saul's  reign, 
which  was  a  reigpQ  ol  perpetual  wars.  The  words,  then, 
of  our  verse  are  simply  introductoir  to  the  list  of  wars 
waged  from  the  very  beginning  of  nis  government.  It 
should  be  observed  that  this  view  is  snorted  by  the 
mention  of  the  Ammonite  war,  which  took  place  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  events  just  related.  Such  a 
mention  would,  therefore,  be  out  ox  place,  unless  we  take 
this  verse  as  containing  a  general  statement — in  other 
words,  "  Saul  assumed  the  reins  of  govemment,  and 
during  his  reign  he  waged  the  following 
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Edom,  and  against  the  kings  of  Zobah, 
and  against  the  Philistines:  and  whither- 
soever he  turned  himself,  he  vexed  them, 
(^)  And  he  ^gathered  an  host,  and  smote 
the  Amaleldtes,  and  delivered  Israel  out 
of  the  hands  of  them  that  spoiled  them. 
<^>Nowthe  sons  ofSanl  were  Jonathan, 
and  Ishui,  and  Melchi-shna:  and  the 
names  of  his  two  daughters  were  these; 
the  name  of  the  firstborn  Merab,  and  the 
name  of  the  younger  Michal :  (*^>  And 
the  name  of  Saul's  wife  woe  Ahinoam, 


1    Or.    wnmaht 
mightUw. 


a  eh.  0. 18. 


B.C. 
cir.lOTft. 


the  daughter  of  AhiTna,a.z :  and  the  name 
of  the  captain  of  his  host  woe  Abner, 
the  son  of  Ner,  Saul's  uncle.  <^)And 
Kish  woe  the  father  of  Saul ;  and  Ner 
the  father  of  Abner  was  the  son  of  Abiel. 
(®^  And  there  was  sore  war  against  the 
Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul:  and 
when  Saul  saw  any  strong  man,  or  any 
valiant  man,  he  took  him  unto  him. 

CHAPTER  XV.— (^)  Samuel  also  said 
unto  Saul,  ''The  Lord  sent  me  to  anoint 


On  every  side  .  .  .  Moab  .  .  .  Ammon 
.  .  .  Edom  .  .  .  Zobah  .  .  .  FhilistineB. 
— ^This  enumeration  of  the  nations  with  whom  he 
fonght  literaUy  included  the  countries  on  every  side  of 
the  Land  of  Promise.  Moab  and  Ammon  bounded  the 
IsraeHtee  on  the  east ;  Edom  on  the  south ;  the  Philis- 
tines on  the  west,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
whfle  Zobah  was  a  district  of  Syria  on  the  north-east  of 
the  territory  of  the  twelve  tribes,  lying  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Syrian  Orontes. 

He  vexed  them. — ^The  exact  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
word  yai'shia,  rendered  in  our  version  "  he  vexed," 
has  puzzled  all  commentators.  The  LXX.  evidently 
read  another  word  here,  as  they  translate  it  by 
esozeto,  "he  was  preserved."  The  majority  of  the 
versions  and  G^esenius,  however,  give  the  real  sense: 
"  Whithersoever  he  (Saul)  turned  nimself  he  was  vie- 
ioricusJ'*  Luther's  rendering  is  scholarly :  "  Whither- 
soever he  turned  he  inflicted  punishment**  and  is 
adopted  by  KeiL 

(^)  Smote  the  AmalekiteB.--Out  of  the  many 
wars  the  king  waged,  this  war  with  Amalek  is  singled 
out,  for  in  the  new  development  of  Hebrew  power 
by  which  Sanl's  reign  was  marked  this  campaign  or 
series  of  campaigns  was  especially  prominent.  This 
war  is  related  wiui  some  detail  in  the  next  chapter,  but  it 
i^  there  introduced  on  account  of  other  considerations. 
The  English  translators  in  tibeir  rendering, "  he  gathered 
an  host,  have  followed  the  Svriac  and  Vulg. ;  uie  mar. 
giiud  translation,  "he  wrought  mightily,"  is  the  more 
accurate. 

(^)  The  sons  of  Saul.— The  three  brave  sons  who 

S^rished  with  their  father  in  the  battle  on  Mount 
ilboa  are  apparently  mentioned  here,  the  only  difficulty 
being  the  nuadle  name,  *'  Ishui,"  which  occurs  nowhere 
else,  save  in  two  genealogies  as  that  of  a  son  of  Asher 
(Gren.  xM.  17;  1  Chron.  vii.  30).  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Abinadab  mentioned  in  that  battle.  His 
two  daughters,  Merab  and  Michal,  are  speciallvnamed, 
probablv  owing  to  thdr  connection  with  the  history  of 
David  (chap.  xviiL  17 — ^21),  the  elder  of  Ihem  having 
been  promiiBed  to  him  in  marriage,  and  the  younger 
being  actually  wedded  to  him. 

(50)  Saul's  wife. — In  accordance  with  a  usual 
practice,  the  name  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  family 
and  royal  household  of  the  long  are  given.  We  know 
nothing  of  Saul's  queen  besides  her  name.  It  has 
been  surmised  that  she  was  of  the  family  of  Eli,  the 
high  priest,  owing  to  the  Ah  (brother)  entering  into 
her  name  and  that  of  her  father,  Ahimaaz,  as  this  com- 
pound  was  apparently  the  favourite  prefix  to  names  in 
this  great  and  renowned  house.  The  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  the  king's  domestic  habits  is  evident. 
Ewald  thinks  from  this  circumstance  that  he  had  only 


this  one  wife  and  one  concubine,  Bizpah,  the  daughter  of 
Aiah,  afterwards  so  famous  for  her  sad  mi8£>rtune8 
and  for  her  devoted  love  to  her  iU-fated  children. 
(See  2  Sam.  xxi.  8—12.) 

The  captain  of  his  host  was  Abner.— This 
"cousin" — or,  as  some  have  understood  the  sentence, 
the  uncle — of  King  Saul  was  evidently  a  man  of  rare 
powers  and  ability.  The  brilliant  campaigns  of  this 
reign  were,  no  doubt,  in  no  small  measure  owing  to  the 
miutary  still  of  this  great  commander.  After  the  ter- 
rible disaster  on  Mount  Gilboa,  Abner  was  the  nudn* 
stay  of  the  house  of  the  dead  King  Saul,  and  when  he 
died  the  generous  David  followed  the  bier,  and  lamented 
over  him  with  a  lamentation  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  words  ever  memorable:  "Know  ye  not  that 
there  is  aprince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in 
Israel."  Bis  son  Jaasiel  was  subsequently  allowed  the 
first  place  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (See  I  Chron. 
xxvii.  21.) 

(51)  Thesonof  Abiel.— For  "son"  the  commen. 
tators  mostly  agree  we  must  read  eons,  Kish  and 
Ner,  we  know,  were  both  sons  of  Abiel.  (See  1  Chron. 
ix.  35, 36,  where,  however,  the  father's  name  is  given 
as  JehieL) 

(SB)  All  the  days  of  Said.— Although  after  the 
rout  of  Michmash  the  Philistines  were  (mven  out  of 
their  fastnesses  in  the  land  of  Israel  back  into  their  own 
coast  districts,  yet  all  through  the  reign  of  Saul  they 
continued  to  be  powerful,  and  were  a  constant  source 
of  danger  and  trouble  to  the  people.  We  know  that  in 
the  ena  Saul  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  this 
warlike  and  restless  race,  who  were  not  finally  crushed 
before  the  days  of  his  successor,  David.  To  keep  them 
in  check  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army,  which,  in  the  davs  of  David,  became  one  of  the 
great  armed  forces  of  the  East.  The  reader  of  this 
verse  is  reminded  at  once  of  a  similar  military  fancy 
of  King  Frederick  Willifun  of  Prussia,  the  founder  of 
Prussian  military  greatness,  and  the  f  aiher  of  the  Great 
Frederick. 

XV. 

(1-35)  The  War  with  Amalek.— Saul's  Disobedience 
to  the  Will  of  Gk)d  in  the  matter  of  Sparing  the  King 
and  the  Choicest  of  the  Plunder.— The  Last  Meeting  in 
Life  of  Saul  and  Samuel. — The  Prophet  reproaches  the 
King. — ^Death  of  Agag  at  the  hands  of  SamueL 

(1-3)  Samuel  also  said  unto  Saul  .  •  .—The 
compiler  of  the  history,  selecting,  no  doubt,  from  ancient 
state  records,  chose  to  illustrate  the  story  of  the  reign 
and  rejection  of  Saul  by  certain  memorable  incidents 
as  good  examples  of  the  king's  general  life  and  con- 
duct.   The  incidents  were  iQso  selected  to  show  the 
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thee  to  he  king  over  his  people,  over 
Israel:  now  therefore  hearken  thou  unto 
the  voice  of  the  words  of  the  Lobd. 
<^>Thu8  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  remem- 
ber that  which  Amalek  did  to  Israel, 
''  how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way, 
when  he  came  up  from  Egypt.  <^>Now 
go  and  smite  Amalek, and  utterly  destroy 
all  that  they  have,  and  spare  them  not ; 
bnt  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant 
and  sackling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and 
ass. 

^^>  And  Sanl  gathered  the  people  to- 
gether, and  nimibered  them  in  Telaim, 
two  hundred  thousand  footmen,  and  ten 


a  Bx.  17.8;  Num. 
U.90. 
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thousand  men  of  Judah.  <^)  And  Saul 
came  to  a  city  of  Amalek,  and  ^laid  wait 
in  the  valley.  ^^>  And  Saul  said  unto 
the  Kenites,  Qo,  depart,  get  you  down 
from  among  the  Amalekites,  lest  I  de- 
stroy you  vdth  them:  for  ye  shewed 
kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel, 
when  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt.  So 
the  Kenites  departed  from  among  the 
Amalekites.  <^And  Saul  smote  the 
Amalekites  from  Havilah  imtU  thou 
comest  to  Shur,  that  is  over  against 
Egypt.  <")  And  he  took  Agag  the  king 
of  the  Amalekites  alive,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed all  the  people  with  the  edge  of 


rapid  development  of  the  power  and  resources  of  Israel 
at  this  period. 

The  sacred  war  with  Amalek  is  thus  introduced 
without  any  "  note  of  time." 

The  Lord  sent  me  to  anoint  thee. — The  account 
of  the  Amalekite  war  is  prefaced  by  the  solemn  words 
used  by  the  seer  when  he  came  to  announce  the  Eternal's 
will  to  Saul.  They  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  war 
was  enjoined  upon  Israel  in  a  general  official  way 
by  the   accredited   prophet-messenger   of   the   Most 

(2)  That  which  Amalek  did  to  Israel.— The 
Amalekites  were  a  fierce,  nntameable  race  of  wanderers, 
who  roamed  at  large  through  those  deserts  which  lie 
between  Southern  Judea  and  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
They  were  descended  from  Esau's  gprandson,  Amalek. 
"Not  long  after  the  exodus  from  Eeypt,  they  attacked 
and  cruelly  harassed  the  almost  de&nceless  rear.guard 
of  Israel  in  the  desert  of  Bephidim.  They  were  then, 
at  the  prayer  of  Moses,  defeated  by  Joshua ;  but,  for 
this  cowaroly  unproyoked  attack,  solemnly  doomed  to 
destruction.  In  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  they  are 
alluded  to  as  the  first  of  the  nations  who  opposed  the 
Lord's  people.  During  the  stormy  ages  that  followed, 
the  hand  of  Amalek  seems  to  haye  been  constantly 
lifted  affainst  Israel,  and  we  read  of  them  perpetually 
as  allied  to  their  relentless  foes. 

(3)  Smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  .  .  .— 
For  "  utterly  destroy  "  the  Hebrew  has  the  far  stronger 
expression,  "put  under  the  ban"  {eherem).  Whatever 
was  "put  under  the  ban"  in  Israel  was  deyoted  to 
God,  and  whateyer  was  so  deyoted  could  not  be  re- 
deemed, but  must  be  slain.  Amalek  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  accursed;  human  beings  and  cattle  must  be 
mled;  whateyer  was  capable  of  being  destroyed  by 
fire  must  be  bumi  The  cup  of  iniquity  in  this  people 
was  filled  up.  Its  national  existence,  if  prolonged, 
would  simply  haye  worked  mischief  to  the  common- 
wealth of  nations.  Israel  here  was  simply  the  instru- 
ment of  destruction  used  bj  the  Almighty*  It  is  yain 
io  attempt  in  this  and  smiilar  transactions  to  find 
materials  for  the  blame  or  the  praise  of  Israel  We 
must  neyer  forget  that  Israel  stood  in  a  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  the  unseen  King,  and  that  this  nation  was  not 
nnfrequently  used  as  the  yisible  scourge  by  which  the 
All- Wise  punished  hopelessly  hardened  sinners,  and 
depriyed  them  of  the  power  of  working  mischief.  We 
might  as  well  find  fault  with  pestilence  and  famine,  or 
the  sword — those  awful  instnunents  of  Diyine  justice 
and— though  we  often  fail  to  see  it  now — of  Diyine  mercy. 


W  In  Telaim.— Identical  with  Telem  (Joshua  xr. 
24),  a  place  on  the  south  border  of  Judah,  near  the 
reffion  where  the  Amalekites  chiefly  dwelt — Kimchi. 
Telaim,  howeyer,  signifies  "  lambs;"  probably  "B^," 
house  o^  is  to  be  understood.  Thus  it  was  no  town, 
but  the  "place  or  house  of  lambs" — some  open  spot, 
where,  at  the  proper  season,  the  lambs  were  collected 
from  the  pastures  in  the  wilderness. — Dean  Payne 
Smith. 

Ten  thousand  men  of  Judah.— Again  the  num- 
bers of  this  ^reat  tribe  are  out  of  proportion  to  Uie 
numbers  furnished  by  the  rest  of  the  tribes.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  xi.  8.) 

(5)  A  city  of  Amalek. —Better  rendered.  The 
city  of  Amalek :  no  doubt,  their  principal  place  of 
arms. 

And  laid  wait  in  the  valley.  —  Better,  in  a 
torrent  bed,  then  dry  (Arabic,  "  Wady ").  There  is  a 
strange  tradition  in  the  Talmud  that  Sam's  mind  mis- 
gaye  him  when  he  came  to  this  "  torrent  bed ;"  thus  h« 
called  to  mind  the  command  of  Deut.  xxi.  4  to  slay  an 
heifer  at  a  torrent  in  expiation  of  a  murder,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  carry  out  the  stem  chaige  of  Samuel,  but 
to  spare  rather  than  to  slay. 

(6)  And  Saul  said  unto  the  Kenites.  —  The 
Kenites,  like  the  Amalekites,  were  a  nomad  race  of 
Arabs,  but  seem  to  haye  been  eyer  friendly  to  the 
Israelites.  This  kindly  feeling  sprang  up  soon  after 
the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  was,  no  doubt,  in  the 
first  instance  owine  to  tne  fiust  of  Hobab,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses,  bdonging  to  this  people. 

(7)  From  Havilah  until  thou  comest  to  Shur. 
— The  Hayilah  here  alluded  to  cannot  be  now  identi- 
fied. Shur,  which  signifies  "wall,"  probably  refers  to 
the  wall  which  crossea  the  north-east  frontier  of  Egypt, 
extending  from  Pelusium,  past  Mig[dol,  to  Heyo.  Sbers 
suff^ests  that  this  wall  gaye  to  £gypt  the  name  of 
*'  Mizraim,"  the  enclosed,  or  fortified. 

(8)  And  he  took  Agag  • . .  alive.— Agag  seems 
to  haye  been  for  the  soyereigns  of  Amalek  the  official 
title,  like  Pharaoh  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Egypt^ 
and  Abimelech  among  certain  of  the  Philistine  peoples. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  Agag  is  unknown. 

Utterly  destroyed  cm.  the  people.  ~  That 
is  to  say,  Ir-Amalek  was  sacked,  and  the  nation 
generally  broken  up;  but  many,  no  doubt,  escaped 
mto  the  desert,  for  we  hear  of  the  people  again  on 
seyeral  occasions  in  this  book.  In  1  Unron.  iy.  43 
their  complete,  and  probably  final,  annihilation  ia 
recorded. 
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the  sword.  <^)  But  Saul  and  the  people 
spared  Agag,  and  the  best  of  the  sheep, 
and  of  the  oxen,  and  ^of  the  fatlings, 
and  the  Iambs,  and  all  thai  was  good, 
and  would  not  utterly  destroy  them : 
but  every  thing  that  was  vile  and  refuse, 
that  they  desixoyed  utterly. 

(w)  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lobd 
unto  Samuel,  saying,  ^^)  It  repenteth  me 
that  I  have  set  up  Saul  to  he  king :  for 
he  is  turned  back  from  following  me, 
and  hath  not  performed  my  command- 
ments. And  it  grieved  Samuel ;  and  he 
cried  unto  the  Lord  all  night.  (^>  And 
when  Samuel  rose  early  to  meet  Saul  in 
the  morning,  it  was  told  Samuel,  saying, 
Saul  came  to  Carmel,  and,  behold,  he 
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set  him  up  a  place,  and  is  gone  about, 
and  passed  on,  and  gone  down  to 
Gilgal. 

(^)  And  Samuel  came  to  Saul :  and 
Saul  said  unto  him.  Blessed  be  thou  of 
the  Lord  :  I  have  performed  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  .  (^^)  And  Samuel 
said.  What  meaneth  then  this  bleating 
of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing 
of  the  oxen  which  I  hear  9  <^^  And  Saul 
said.  They  have  brought  them  from  the 
Amalekites :  for  the  people  spared  the 
best  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  oxen,  to 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ;  and 
the  rest  we  have  utterly  destroyed. 
(10)  Then  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  Stay, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  what  the  Lord  hath 


(9)  Agag,  and  the  best  of  the  sheep,  and  of  the 
oxen.— It  would  seem  that  Saul  carried  out  the  awful 
curse  to  the  letter  (with  the  exception  that  he  spared 
the  kiufif)  in  the  case  of  the  human  beings  and  the  less 
TaluabLa  of  their  beasta  But  covetousness  seems  to 
haTe  suggested  the  preservation  of  the  choicest  cattle, 
and  priae  probably  induced  the  Hebrew  kinff  to  save 
Agag  alive,  that  he  might  show  the  people  nis  royal 
captive. 

(10)  Then  came  the  word.  .  •—Very  likely  in  a 
dream. 

01)  It  repenteth  me.  •  .— "  Gk>d  does  not  feel  the 
pain  of  remorse  (says  St.  Augustine  in  Ps.  cxxxi.),  nor  is 
He  ever  deceived,  so  as  to  desire  to  correct  anything  in 
which  &e  has  erred.  But  as  a  man  desires  to  make  a 
change  when  he  repents,  so  when  Qod  is  said  in  Scrip- 
ture to  repent,  we  may  expect  a  change  from  Him. 
He  dianged  Saul's  kingdom  when  it  is  said  He  re- 
pented of  making  him  kmg." — Bishop  Wordsworth. 

And  it  grieved  SamueL—"  Many  grave  thoughts 
seem  to  have  presented  themselves  at  once  to  Samuel, 
and  to  have  disturbed  his  mind  when  he  reflected  on  the 
dishonour  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  occasion  which  the  rejection  and  deposi- 
tion of  Saul  would  furnish  to  wicked  men  for  blas- 
pheming the  invisible  King  of  Israel.  .  .  For  Saul 
had  been  chosen  by  G^  Himself  from  all  the  people, 
and  called  by  Him  to  the  throne ;  if,  therefore,  he  was 
deposed,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  worship  of  Grod 
would  be  overturned,  and  the  greatest  disturbance 
ensue." — Calvin,  quoted  by  KeiL  Abarbanel  tells  us 
rei^pecting  Samuel's  grief  that  he  was  angry  and  dis- 
pleased, because  he  loved  Saul  for  his  hieauty  and 
heroism,  and  as  his  own  creature  whom  he  had  made 
king ;  and  that  he  prayed  all  night  because  Qod  had 
not  revealed  to  him  Saul's  sin,  and  he  wished  to  know 
why  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him. 

And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  all  night.— This 
was,  no  doubt,  that  "  piercing  shrill  cry "  peculiar  to 
SamueL  With  this  strange  cry  he  seems  to  have  on 
many  a  solemn  occasion  spoken  with  his  God.  He  is 
often  in  this  book  represented  as  thus  "  crv^^  ^^^ 
Qod."  (See  Stanley's  JCec^urea  on  the  Jewish  uhweh, 
Yol.  I.,  chap,  xviii.) 

(12)  And  when  Samuel  rose  early  .  •  .—After 
the  revelations  of  that  sad  night,  the  prophet  rose,  and 
ttl  once  went  to  seek  the  guil^  king.  He  was  told  Saul 
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was  come  to  Carmel,  identical  with  Kurmul  in  Judah,  to 
the  south-east  of  Hebron;  there  the  victorious  monarch 
had  erected  a  monument  of  his  victory,  literally,  a  hand. 
In  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  Absalom's  Pillar  is  styled  Absalom's 
Hand  (yad),  not  "  place,"  as  in  the  English  Version.  It 
has  been  sufi^gested  that  very  likely  these  victory 
cairns  or  cdiumns  erected  by  the  Hebrews  had  a 
hand  engraved  upon  them. 

(IS)  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord.— Saul  must 
have  been  fully  conscious  that  he  had  failed  to  carry 
out  the  will  and  command  of  the  Eternal  King  of 
Israel  In  the  late  war,  undertaken  for  the  definite  and 
solemn  purpose  of  exterminating  a  wicked  and  blood- 
thirsty people,  whose  continued  existence  worked  terrible 
evil  upon  the  adjacent  countries,  he,  disregarding  the 
express  instructions  of  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  for  his 
own  covetous  purposes,  had  not  destroyed  all,  but  re- 
served  some  of  the  living  spoil  for  himself.  Conscious 
of  all  this,  he  still  darea  to  come  forward,  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  prophet  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's 
command.  But  Saul's  words  of  self -gratulation  were 
evidently  feigned;  in  his  heart  he  knew  he  had  been 
faithless. 

(14)  What  meaneth  then  this  bleating?  •  •  .— 
"  Saul  is  convicted  of  falsdiood  by  the  voices  of  the 
aniroab  which  he  has  spared,  contrary  to  God's  com- 
mand. Samuel's  mode  of  citing  them  against  him  by 
the  question,  'What  meaneth  these  voices?'  has  an  air 
of  holy  humour  and  cutting  irony." — Lange. 

(15)  The  people  spared  the  best  of  the  sheep 
.  .  . — ^At  once  the  kin^  understood  the  drift  of  his 
old  friend's  words;  still  more,  perhaps,  the  stem, 
sorrowful  look  of  reproach  which  accompanied  them. 
'*  Yes,  I  understand  your  meaning.  This  oleating  and 
lowing  certainly  does  come  from  the  captured  flocks 
and  herds  of  Amalek,  but  this  reservation,  which  you 
condemn,  was  insisted  upon  by  the  peojple;  and  their 
object,  for  which  you  blame  me  for  acqmescing  in,  was 
to  do  special  honour  to  God  in  a  g^reat  sacrifice."  There 
seems  something  strangely  cowardly  in  this  trying  to 
transfer  from  himself  to  the  people  the  blame  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  Divine  commands.  It  is  unlike  Saul's 
old  character;  but  covetousness  and  vanity  invariably 
lead  to  moral  cowardice. 

(16)  Stay,  and  I  will  tell  thee .  .  .—The  king  was 
probably  turning  away,  desirous  of  closing  an  interview 
which  to  bhn  was  full  of  bitterness,  when  he  was  arrested 
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said  to  me  this  night.  And  he  said  unto 
him.  Say  on. 

<^7>  And  Samuel  said,  When  thou  wast 
little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thou  not 
made  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  the  Lobd  anointed  thee  king  over 
Israel  ?  ^^^  And  the  Lord  sent  thee  on 
a  journey,  and  said,  Go  and  utterly  de- 
stroy the  sinners  the  Amalekites,  and 
fight  against  them  until  ^they  be  con- 
sumed. <^)  Wherefore  then  didst  thou 
not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  but  didst 
fly  upon  the  spoil,  and  didst  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  9 

<^)And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  Yea,  I 
have  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and 
have  gone  the  way  which  the  Lord  sent 
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me,  and  have  brought  Agag  the  ting  of 
Amalek,  and  have  utterly  destroyed  the 
Amalekites.  (^)But  the  people  took  of 
the  spoil,  sheep  and  oxen,  the  chief  of 
the  things  which  should  have  been 
utterly  destroyed,  to  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  Gilgal. 

(22)  ^g  Samuel  said.  Hath  the  Lori> 
as  great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  P  Behold,  "*  to  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams.  <^)  For  rebellion  is  a^s  the  sin  of 
^witchcraft,  and  stubbornness  is  a» 
iniquity  and  idolatry.  Because  thou 
hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lobd,  he 
hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king. 


by  the  solemn  words,  and  probably  by  the  commandii^ 
gestnre,  of  his  old  friend  and  connsellor,  who  now  a£ 
dressed  him  with  the  majesty  and  power  of  an  accredited 
servant  of  the  Most  High. 

(17)  When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own 
sight. —  Kimchi*s  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  here  is 
siugnlar :  "  Though  thou  seemest  to  thyself  too  little  and 
we&  to  curb  the  people,  yet  wast  thou  the  head,  and 
shouldest  have  done  thy  duty;"  but  this,  as  Lange 
observes,  would  imply  tliat  Samuel  had  accepted  Saul's 
excuse  that  it  was  the  people's  will  to  reserve  the 
choicest  spoil.  The  prophets  words,  however,  were 
simply  to  remind  Saul  tnat  the  Lord,  whose  clearly 
expressed  will  he  had  disregarded,  had  raised  him  in 
bygone  days  from  a  comparatively  humble  station  to 
the  proud  position  he  was  then  occupying  as  chief  of 
Israel.  The  old  counsellor  reminds  the  king  that  there 
had  been  a  time  when  he  judged  himself  unequal  to  this 
great  work  to  which  his  God  summoned  him;  but  now, 
now  strange  the  contrast !  Flushed  with  success,  he  was 
trusting  alone  in  his  unaided  strength,  and  openly  dis- 
obeying the  Divine  commands. 

(18)  The  sinners  the  Amalekites.— This  briefly 
rehearseu  the  charge  of  the  Most  High,  which  Sam 
had  deliberately  disobeyed.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
Amalekites  are  ezpresdy  called  "  sinners,"  thus  indicat- 
ing the  reason  of  the  Divine  wrath  against  them.  The 
men  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii.  13)  were  styled  "sinners 
before  the  Lord." 

OS)  Didst  fly  upon  the  spoil.— The  expression 
used  evidently  includes  the  idea  of  greedy  eagerness, 
as  though  Samuel  detected  a  spirit  of  grasping  covet- 
ousness  at  the  bottom  of  this  disobedient  act  of  Saul's. 

(20)  Yea,  I  have  obeyed  .  .  .—These  and  the 
words  whidi  follow  are  simply  a  repetition  of  the  king's 
former  excuse  for  his  act :  but  they  show  us  what  was 
the  state  of  Saul's  mind :  he  evidently  disbelieved  in  the 
power  of  the  Eternal  as  a  heart  reader.  If  he  oould 
justify  himself  before  Samuel,  that  was  all  he  cared  for. 
He  asserted  his  own  inte^ty  of  purpose  and  his  great 
zeal  for  the  public  sacrifice  to  God,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  low  earthly  reasons  had  been  the  springs  of 
his  conduct.  He  reiterated  the  plea  that  what  he  had 
done  was  in  accordance  with  the  voice  of  the  people, 
conscious  aU  the  while  that  the  plea  was  false. 

(22)  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  saorifloe.— 
In  this  answer  it  would  seem  that  the  Spirit  of  the 


Lord  descended  upon  Samuel,  and  that  he  here  gave 
utterance  to  one  of  those  rapt  expressions  which  now 
and  again  in  the  course  of  each  of  these  Hebrew 
prophets'  lives  these  famous  men  were  commissioned 
by  the  Divine  power  to  give  out  to  their  fellows.  The 
words  of  Samuel  here  were  reproduced,  or  at  least 
referred  to,  by  other  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  old 
dispensation ;  for  example,  see  Fss.  1.  8 — lit,  li.  16, 17 ; 
Isaiah  i.  11 ;  Jer.  yi.  2(; ;  Micah  vi.  6 — 8 ;  Hosea  vL  6. 
Our  Lord  lumself ,  in  His  words  recorded  in  Matt.  ix. 
13,  if  not  actually  referring  to  this  passage,  makes. 
substantially  the  same  declaration. 

IrensBus,  Haer,  iv.  32  (quoted  by  Wordsworth),  sees  in 
this  great  saying  of  Samuel's  a  plain  intimation  that 
the  day  would  come  when  the  burnt  offerings  enjoined 
on  Israel  would  g^ve  place  to  a  simple  worship  of  the 
heart.  Wordsworth  also  quotes  a  weighty  comment 
from  St.  Qregory  {Moral,  xxxy.  10) :  "In  sacrifices  (per 
victimas)  a  man  offers  only  strange  flesh,  whereas  in 
obedience  he  offers  his  own  will." 

(23)  For  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witohoraft.— 
Witchcraft,  more  literally  sooihaayina  or  dimnoHon^ 
vraa  a  sin  constantly  held  up  to  reprobation  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  dangers  to 
which  Israel  was  exposed,  and  was  in  fact  a  tamperi^ig' 
with  the  idol-worship  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Im- 
purity, and  an  utter  lack  of  all  the  loftier  prindplea^ 
of  morality  which  the  one  true  God  and  His  chosen 
servants  would  impress  on  the  peoples  of  the  Elast, 
characterised  the  yarious  systems  of  idol-worship  then 
current  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countriea  And 
Samuel  here,  in  this  solemn  mspiredsajring,  briefly 
gives  the  grounds  of  the  Lord  s  rejection  of  His 
Anointed:  "Rebellion,"  or  consdous  disobedience  U> 
the  express  commands  of  the  Eternal,  in  the  case  of 
Saul,  God's  chosen  king,  was  nothing  else  than  the 
deadly  sin  of  idol-worship,  for  it  set  aside  the  true 
Master  of  Israel,  and  virtually  acknowledged  another. 
The  next  sentence  still  more  emphaticafly  expresses 
the  same  thought : "  Stubbornness,"  or  "  intractablenesa,'' 
is  in  the  eyes  of  the  pure  God  the  same  thing'  as 
worshipping  idols  and  teraphim.  The  Hebrew  ^rord 
aven,  rendered  iniquity,  literally  signifies  "nothiiig'- 
ness;"  it  is  a  word  usea  in  the  late  prophets  for  an  idol 
(Hos.  X.  8;  Isa.  Ixvi.  3).  The  word  in  the  original 
translated  in  the  English  Version  "  idolatry,"  is  teraphim. 
Teraphim  were  apparently  small  household  goos  or 
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<^)  And  Saul  said  unto  Samuel,  I  have 
sinned :  for  I  have  transg^Fessed  the  com- 
mandment of  the  LoBD,  and  thy  words : 
because  I  feared  the  people,  and  obeyed 
their  voice,  t^^Now  therefore,  I  pray 
thee,  pardon  my  sin,  and  turn  again 
with  me,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lokd. 
(28)  ^Ajid  Samuel  said  unto  Saul,  I  wiU 
not  return  with  thee  :  for  thou  hast  re- 
jected the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
LoBD  hath  rejected  thee  from   being 


1  Or, 

victory, 
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king  oyer  Israel.  (^)And  as  Samuel 
turned  about  to  go  away,  he  laid  hold 
ujpon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent. 
(^^  And  Samuel  said  unto  him.  The  Lord 
hathrent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee 
this  day,  and  hath  giyen  it  to  a  neigh- 
bour of  thine,  that  ie  better  than  thou. 
^®)  And  also  the  ^  Strength  of  Israel  will 
not  lie  nor  repent :  for  he  is  not  a  man, 
that  he  should  repent.  <^)  Then  he  said, 
I  have  sinned :  yet  honour  me  now,  I 


idols,  renerated  as  the  arbiters  of  good  and  evil  f  ortone. ' 
In  Boman  life  we  find  similar  idols  nnder  the  name  of 
*'  Lares."  Teraphim  is  derived  from  an  nnnsed  root, 
taraph,  signifying  **to  live  comfortably;*'  Arabic, 
tarafa:  compare  the  Sanscrit  trip,  and  the  Greek 
Tp«^cty.  These  idols  appear  to  hare  been  small  human 
figures  of  Tarions  sizes.  The  image  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13 
was  probably  nearly  life-size.  These  teraphim  were  made 
generally  of  silyer  or  of  wood.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  teraphim  which  Bachel  stole  were  images  of 
her  ancestors.  (See  Note  on  Gen.  zxxi.  19,  and  Mr. 
Whitelaw's  comment  on  ib.  in  the  Pulpit  CornmerUary.) 

(^  I  haye  sinned. — Theeraye  condemnation  of  the 
prophet  appalled  the  king,  ^e  grounds  of  the  Divine 
rejection  evidently  sank  deep  into  Saul's  heart.  Such 
a  thought  as  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Invisible  and 
EtemalC  he  ranked  with  the  idolaters  and  heathen  sinners 
around,  was,  even  for  one  sunk  so  low  as  Saul,  terrible. 

Because  I  feared  the  people.— He,  with  stam- 
menng  lijps,  while  deprecating  the  Divine  sentence,  still 
seeks  to  justify  himself;  but  all  that  he  could  allege  in 
excuse  only  more  plainly  marked  out  his  unfitness  for 
ids  high  post.  He  could,  after  all,  only  plead  that  he 
loyed  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  approval  of  his 
God ;  that  he  preferred — as  so  many  of  earth's  great 
ones  haye  since  done — ^the  sweets  of  transient  popular 
applause  to  the  solitair  consciousness  that  he  was  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  nigheai, 

(^)  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  my 
sin. — ^But,  after  all,  the  sorrow  of  Saul  was  rather  for 
the  immediate  eartiil3r  consequence  which  he  feared 
might  foDow  the  Divine  rejection.  He  foresaw  his 
power  in  Israel  would  sensibly  decrease,  so  he  intreats 
the  great  prophet  not  to  deseii  him. 

(20)  I  will  not  return  with  thee. — Samuel  too 
clearly  sees  what  are  the  true  springs  of  Saul's  re- 
pentance, and  refuses  at  first.  It  was  only,  as  C. 
a  Lapide  forcibly  urges,  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  of  losing  tne  kiugdom  and  of  incurring  public 
disgrace.  ^  The  prophet  for  reply  again  repeats  the 
terrible  Divine  sentence  of  rejection. 

<27)  He  laid  hold  upon  the  skirt  of  his 
mantle. — The  king's  passionate  action  indicates  a 
restless,  unquiet  mind.  Not  content  with  intreating 
words,  Saul,  perhaps  eyen  with  some  violence,  lays 
hold  of  the  old  man  as  he  turns  away,  to  detiun  him. 
What  Saul  kid  hold  of  and  tore  was  not  the  "  mantle" 
(Authorised  Version),  but  the  hem,  or  outer  border,  of 
the  *'  meil,"  the  ordinary  tunic  which  the  upper  classes 
in  Israel  were  then  in  tne  habit  of  wearing.  The  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  in  a  careful  Note  in  the  Pidpit  Com~ 
mentary,  shows  that  the  "mantie,"  which  would  be 
the  accurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  culdereth,  the 
distinctiye  dress  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  was  certainly 
not  used  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  the  great  founder  of 


the  prophetic  order.  Special  dresses  came  into  use 
only  |p*a<iuaUy,  and  Elijaa  is  the  first  person  described 
as  bemg  thus  clad.  Lon^  before  his  time  the  school  of 
the  prophets  had  grown  into  a  national  institution,  and 
a  loose  wrapper  of  coarse  cloth,  made  of  camel's-hair, 
fastened  round  the  body  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern 
girdle,  had  become  the  distinctive  prophetic  dress, 
and  continued  to  be  until  the  arrival  of  Israel's  last 
prophet,  John  the  Baptist  (Mark  i.  6). 

(28)  rpixe  Iiord  hath  rent  the  kingdom.— The 
prophet  at  once  looks  upon  the  garment  torn  by  the 
passionate  vehemence  of  the  king,  as  an  omen  for  the 
future,  and  uses  the  rent  yesture  as  a  symbol,  to  show 
Saul  tiiat  thus  had  the  Lord  on  that  day  rent  the 
kingdom  from  him. 

A  neighbour  of  thine. — It  had  not  yet  been  re- 
yealed  to  the  seer  who  was  to  replace  the  rebellious 
king,  so  he  simply  refers  to  the  future  anointed  one 
quite  indefinitely  as  "  a  neighbour." 

(29)  The  Strength  or  Israel  will  not  lie.— 
This  title  of  the  Eternal,  here  rendered  "  the  Strength 
of  Israel,"  would  be  better  rendered  the  Changeless 
0ns  of  Israel,  The  Hebrew  word  is  first  found  in 
this  passage.  In  later  Hebrew,  as  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  2, 
it  is  rendered  "glory,"  from  the  Aramsean  usage  of 
speech  (Keil).  Some,  less  accurately,  would  translate  it 
here  "  The  Victory,"  or  "  the  Triumph  of  Israel,"  will 
not  lie,  &c.  In  the  eleventh  verse  of  this  chapter  we 
read  of  the  Eternal  saying,  **  It  repenteth  me  that  I 
have  set  up  Saul  to  be  King,"  while  here  we  find  how 
"  the  Changeless  One  (or  Strength)  of  Israel  wiU  ,  ,  , 
not  repent.'*  The  truth  is  ihtS,  with  God  there  is  no 
change.  Now  He  approves  of  men  and  their  works  and 
days,  and  promises  them  rich  blessings;  now  He  con- 
demns and  pimishes  the  ways  and  actions  of  the  same 
men ;  hence  He  is  said  "  to  repent :  "  but  the  change 
springs  alone  from  a  change  in  the  men  themselves,  not 
in  God.  Speaking  in  human  language  the  Lord  is 
said  "  to  repent "  becaose  there  was  what  appeared  to  be 
a  change  in  the  Eternal  counsels. 

"One  instrument,"  well  says  Dean  Payne  Smith, 
"may  be  laid  aside,  and  another  chosen  (as  was  the 
case  of  Saul),  because  God  ordains  that  the  instruments 
by  which  He  works  shall  be  beines  endowed  with  free 
will."  So  God  in  the  case  of  King  Saul — in  human 
language — ^was  said  to  repent  of  B^s  choice  because, 
owing  to  Saul's  deliberate  cnoice  of  evil,  the  Divine  pur. 
poses  could  not  in  his  case  be  carried  out.  Predictions 
and  promises  in  the  Scriptures  are  never  absolute,  but 
are  always  conditionaL  Still,  God  is  ever  the  "  Ghaugo. 
less  One  of  Israel."  "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  stends 
for  ever  "  (Ps.  xzxiiL  11).  "  I  am  Jehovah ;  I  change 
not "  (Mai.  iii.  6). 

(30)  Yet  honour  me  now,  I  pray  thee,  be- 
fore the  elders.— It  was  a  strange  penitence,  after 
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msj  thee,  before  the  elders  of  my  people, 
and  before  Israel,  and  turn  again  with 
me,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God. 

(^)  So  Samuel  turned  again  after  Saul ; 
and  Saul  worshipped  the  Lord. 

(82)  Then  said  Samuel,  Bring  ye  hither 
to  me  Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites. 
And  Agag  came  unto  him  delicately. 
And  A^^  said.  Surely  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past.     (^)And  Samuel  said,  ""As 
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thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless, 
so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among* 
women.  And  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal. 

(84)  Then  Samuel  went  to  Bimah ;  and 
Saul  went  up  to  his  house  to  Gibeah  of 
Saul.  <^>  And  Samuel  came  no  more  to 
see  Saul  xmtil  the  day  of  his  death : 
nevertheless  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul : 
and  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had 
made  Saul  king  over  Israel. 


all,  ibis  sorrow  of  Sanl  for  his  great  sin.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  terribly  in  earnest  and  in  ^^reat  fear;  but  his 
earnestness  was  based  upon  a  desire  to  maintain  liis 
power  and  royal  state,  and  his  fear  sprang  from  a  well- 
grounded  apprehension  that  if  he  lost  the  countenance 
of  Samuel  the  seer,  the  revered  and  honoured  servant 
of  the  Lord,  he  would  probably  forfeit  his  crown.  "  If 
Saul  had  been  really  penitent,  he  would  pray  to  have 
been  humble  rather  than  to  be  honoured  "  (8t,  Gregory, 
quoted  by  Wordsworth). 

(31)  So  Samuel  turned  again  after  Saul.— 
The  prophet,  after  the  repeated  and  pressing  request  of 
the  kmg,  consents  publicly  to  worship  the  Jjord  in  his 
company.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  Samuel  on  this  occasion  not  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  public  thanksgiving  was  a 
desire  to  prevent  any  disaffection  towards  the  monarchy. 
His  known  disapproval  of  Saul's  conduct,  and  his  de> 
clining  the  king^  earnest  prater  to  stay,  would  probably 
have  been  the  signal  to  the  discontented  spirits  m  Israel 
to  revolt,  under  the  pretext  that  such  a  revolt  would  be 
pleasing  to  the  efreai  seer.  Such  a  revolt  in  those 
critical  times  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  chosen  people. 

It  nas  been  well  suggested  that  many  blessings  came 
upon  the  unhappy  Sam  and  the  nation  over  iniich  he 
ruled  in  answer  to  Samuel's  intercession  on  this  occa- 
sion for  him. 

The  result  was  what  might  have  been  looked  for. 
Saol  remained  in  undiminished  power  apparently ;  but 
the  will  of  God,  as  declared  bj  His  servant  Samuel,  was 
slowljT,  but  surely,  accomplished.  The  doom  of  the 
reignmg  family  pronoonced  by  the  prophet  on  this 
momentoos  occasion  was  irrevocable. 

The  story  of  Israel  contained  in  this  book  shows  how 
the  inarch  of  events  in  solemn  procession  moved 
onward,  every  year  bringing  the  iU-fated  rebel  king 
nearer  the  execution  of  &e  stem  sentence  which  his 
own  self-willed  conduct  had  called  down  on  him. 

(32)  Bring  ye  hither  to  me  Agag  the  king  of 
the  Amalekites. —  But  in  the  public  service  of 
thanksgiving  there  was  one  stem  act  of  judgment  still 
to  be  done.  Hie  King  of  the  Amalelates  had  been 
sentenced  to  die.  Saul  had  spared  him  for  selfish 
reasons  of  his  own;  we  need  not  mscusshere  the  apparent 
harshness  of  the  doom.  There  were,  no  doubt,  amply 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  seemingly  hard  sentence  on 
the  people  of  Amalek :  such  as  their  past  crimes,  their 
evil  example,  the  unhappy  influence  which  they  probably 
exercised  on  the  surrounding  nations.  Weired  in  the 
balance  of  the  Divine  justice,  Amalek  had  been  found 
wanting;  and  perhaps — ^we  speak  in  all  reverence — this 
death  indch  was  the  doom  of  Amalek  was  sent  in  mercy 
rather  than  in  punishment :  mercy  to  those  whom  their 
evil  lives  might  have  oormpted  with  deep  oorraption- 
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mercy  to  themselves,  in  calling  them  off  from  greater 
evils  yet  to  come,  had  they  been  permitted  stiU  to  live 
on  in  sin.  Their  king,  whom  Saul  had,  in  defiance  of 
the  Divine  command,  spared,  could  not  be  permitted 
to  live.  From  Samuel's  words  in  verse  33  ne  seems, 
even  among  a  wicked  race,  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
in  wickedness.  Ewald  suggests  a  curious,  but  not 
wholly  improbable,  reason  for  Saul's  preserving  him 
alive :  "  kings,  for  the  honour  of  their  cnf t,  must  spare 
each  other.*^  There  are  other  instances  in  the  Sacred 
Book  of  jj^phets  and  priests  acting  as  the  executioners 
of  the  Divine  decrees :  for  instance,  Phinehas,  when  he 
slew  Zimri  and  Cozbi  before  all  Israel  (Num.  xzv.  8 
— 15);  and  Elijah,  in  the  case  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  pronhets  of  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviiL 
40).  It  nas  been  suggested  that  Samuel  did  not  perform 
the  terrible  act  of  Divine  justice  with  his  own  hand,  but 
simply  handed  over  AgBg  to  the  officers  of  justice  to  put 
to  aeath;  but  it  is  &r  more  in  harmony  with  other 
similar  scenes  in  Hebrew  story,  and  with  the  stem  un- 
flinching character  of  these  devoted  servants  of  tlie  God 
of  Israel,  to  understand  the  recital  in  its  literal  bbdsc, 
which  certainly  leaves  the  impression  on  the  reader 
that  Samuel  himself  slew  the  l^ng  of  Amalek. 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  **  deBcately  "  is  apparently 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  "Eden,"  the  garden  of  joy ; 
the  meaning  then  would  probably  be  "cheemilly,  gladQy ;" 
another  derivation,  however,  would  enable  us  to  render  it 
"  in  bands  or  in  fetters."  This  would  give  a  very  good 
sense,  but  most  expositors  prefer  the  idea  of  "  cheer- 
folness  "  or  "  gladness."  The  LXX.  must  have  found 
another  word  altogether  in  their  copies,  for  they  render 
it  "trembling."  TneSyriac  Yersion  omits  it — strangely 
enongh^alto^ether.  Another  view  of  the  tragical  incident 
is  suggested  m  Excursue  G  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 

(33)  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieoes.— It  has 
been  suggested,  with  some  probability,  that  these  words 
refer  to  a  peculiar  form  <»  putting  to  death,  like  the 
quartering  m  vog^e  during  the  Mi^e  Ages. 

(35)  Came  no  more  to  see  Saul  .  .  •— Onco 
more  the  old  friends  met  together  in  life  (see  chapter 
xix.  24),  but  the  interview  on  this  occasion  was  not 
of  Samuel's  seeking ;  nor  does  it  appear  then  that  any 
communication  passed  between  them.  When  next  the 
seer  and  the  king  8p6ke  together,  the  seer  belonged  to 
another  and  a  afferent  world.  "  After  this,  &muel 
came  no  more  to  him,  bearing  messages  and  commands, 
and  giving  him  counsel  and  guidance  from  God.  Sanl*s 
kingship,  though  still  one  ae  facto,  yet  from  this  time 
lost  its  theocratic  relation.  God's  ambassador  was 
recaUed  from  him ;  the  intercourse  of  the  God  of  Israel 
with  Saul  through  His  Spirit  came  to  an  end,  because 
Saul,  sinking  step  by  step  away  from  Gk>d,  had,  by 
continued  disobedience  and  increasing  impenitence^ 
given  up  communion  with  God." — Lange, 
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CHAPTER  XVI.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Samuel,  How  long  wilt  thou 
mourn  for  Saul,  seeing  I  have  rejected 
hiTTi  from  reigning  over  Israel  ?  fill  thine 
horn  with  oil,  and  go,  I  will  send  thee  to 
Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite :  for  I  have 
provided  me  a  king  among  his  sons. 
<^>  And  Samuel  said.  How  can  I  go?  if 
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Saul  hear  it,  he  will  kill  me.  And  the 
Lord  said,  Take  an  heifer  ^with  thee, 
and  say,  I  am  come  to  sacrifice  to  the 
LoBD.  (^)  And  call  Jesse  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  I  will  shew  thee  what  thou  shalt 
do :  and  thou  shalt  anoint  unto  me  hirm 
whom  I  name  unto  thee. 

<^>  And  Samuel  did  that  which  the 


Nevertheless  Samuel  mourned  for  Saul.— 
The  old  seer,  who  had  known  Saul  from  the  days  of  his 
splendid  youthful  promise,  had  indeed  good  reason  to 
moom.  He,  no  donbt,  loved  him  much,  and  regarded 
him  as  his  own  adopted  child.  On  Sanl  he  had  built  up 
idl  his  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Israel  he  loved  so  well. 
There  was  besides  so  much  that  was  great  and  noble  in 
the  character  of  that  first  Hebrew  king:  he  was  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  a  tried  and  skilful  general,  possessed 
too  of  many  of  those  hiffh  gifts  which  belong  to  men 
like  Saul  and  David,  and  which  enable  them  to  be  the 
saviours  and  reseuerators  of  their  country.  This  first 
great  kin^  only  lacked  one  thing :  true  faitib  in  that  Gk)d 
who  loved  Israel  with  a  peculiar  love.  Saul  through  his 
cheanered  career  never  really  leaned  on  the  Arm  of  the 
Mignty  One  of  Jacob.  No  doubt,  too,  Samuel  already 
perceived  in  the  brilliant  but  headstrong  king  the  first 
beginning  of  that  terrible  malady  which  over-shadowed 
the  meridian  and  clouded  the  latter  years  of  Saul — sipis 
of  that  dread  visitant,  insanity,  were,  no  doubt,  visible 
to  Samuel  when  the  old  man  began  to  mourn  for  Saul. 

XVI. 

a-23)  David.— His  early  History.— His  First  Con- 
nection with  Samuel— His  Meeting  with  King  Saul. 

0)  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  SaulP— 

The  constant  references  to  the  influence  Saul  acquired, 
and  the  love  and  admiration  he  attracted,  is  a  striking 
feature  in  this  most  ancient  Book  of  Samuel,  where  the 
fall  and  ruin  of  the  first  Hebrew  king  is  so  pathetically 
related. 

Though  it  tells  us  how  Saul  was  tried,  and  found 
utterly  wanting,  still  the  record,  which  dweUs  on  the 
evil  qualities  wich  ruined  the  great  life,  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  telling  how  men  like  Samuel  and 
Davia  moum^  for  Saul,  and  how  heroes  like  Jonathan 
loved  the  king  who  mighi  have  been  so  great.  The 
ordinary  reader  of  the  story,  but  for  these  touches  of 
feeling,  would  be  tempted  to  condemn  with  far  too 
sweepmg  a  condemnation  the  unhappy  Sanl,  whose  sun, 
as  far  as  the  world  was  concerned,  set  amidst  clouds 
and  thick  darkness.  Is  it  too  much  to  thmk  that  for 
Saul  the  punishment  ended  here?  that  the  bitter 
suffering  caused  by  the  solemn  an^er  of  his  prophet 
friend,  tiie  Klooniy  last  years  of  uimappiness  and  dis. 
trust,  and  tne  shame  and  defeat  of  the  last  campaign, 
purged  awav  from  the  noble  soul  the  scars  left  by  the 
self-will  ana  disobedience  ?  The  Divine  Voice,  so  well- 
known  to  the  seer,  at  length  roused  him  from  his 
moumix^  inactivity.  Though  that  instrument,  pre- 
pared with  so  much  care,  was  broken,  the  work  of  God 
for  which  this  instrument  was  created  must  be  "done. 
If  Saul  had  failed,  another  must  be  looked  for,  and 
trained  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deposed  disobedient  king. 

Fill  thine  horn  with  oil.  —  Heb.,  the  oil ;  pro- 
bably,  as  Stanley  suggests,  the  consecrated  oil  pre- 
served in  the  Taliemacle  at  Nob.  (On  the  use  to  be 
made  of  this  ^  sacred  oil,"  see  Note  on  verse  3.) 


Jesae  the  Beth-lehemite.—From  this  day  forward 
the  village  of  Bethlehem  obtained  a  strange  notoriety 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  David  loved  the  village, 
where  his  father,  most  probably,  was  the  sheik,  or  head 
man.  **  The  future  kii^  never  forgot  the  flavou^"  as 
Stanly  graphicallv  remmds  us,  "  of  the  water  of  the 
well  of  l&thlehem  (1  Chron.  xi.  17) »  It  was  Bethlehem, 
the  cradle  of  the  sreat  ancestor,  that  was  selected  in 
the  counsels  of  tiie  Most  High  as  the  birthplace  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  Jesse  was  evidentiy  a  man  of  some  wealth. 
Mohammedan  tradition  speaks  of  liim  as  one  who,  in 
addition  to  his  farming  pursuits,  was  famous  for  his 
skill  in  making  hair-doths  and  sack-doths. 

(2)  He  will  kill  me.— The  unhappy  mental  malady 
of  Saul  must  have  made  rapid  progress.  The  jealous 
king  was  indeed  changed  from  the  Sanl  who  even,  in 
his  self-willed  rebellion  against  the  Lord,  was  careful 
to  pay  honour  to  Samuel.  But  now  the  aged  prophet 
felt  that  if  he  crossed  the  king's  path  in  anv  w^,  even 
in  carrving  out  the  commands  of  the  invisible  Ung  of 
Israel,  nis  life  would  be  forfeited  to  the  fierce  auger 
of  Saul. 

Take  an  heifer  with  thee.— And  the  Divine  voice 
instructed  Samuel  how  he  should  proceed.  There  was 
to  be  as  yet  no  public  anointing  of  the  successor  to 
Saul,  only  the  future  king  must  be  sought  out,  and 
quietly,  but  solemnlv,  set  apart  for  service  before  the 
Lord,  and  then  watched  over  and  carefully  trained  for 
his  high  office. 

(3)  And  thou  shalt  anoint.— From  very  early 
times  the  ceremony  of  anointing  to  important  offices 
was  customary  among  the  Hebrews.  In  the  first 
instance,  all  the  priests  were  anointed  (Exod.  xL  15 ; 
Numb.  iii.  3),  but  afterwards  anointing  seems  to  have 
been  reserved  especially  for  the  high  priest  (Exod.  xxix. 
29).  Prophets  also  seem  occasionaily  to  have  been 
anointed  to  their  holy  office.  Anointing,  however,  was 
the  principal  ceremony  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
Hebrew  kingrs.  It  belonged  in  so  especial  a  manner  to 
the  royal  functions  that  the  favourite  designation  for 
the  king  in  Israel  was  "  the  Lord's  anointed ."  In  the 
case  of  I)avid,  the  ceremony  of  anointing  was  performed 
three  times — (1)  on  this  occasion  by  Samuel,  when  the 
boy  was  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  Lord ;  (2)  when 
appointed  king  over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  4); 
(3)  when  chosen  as  monarch  over  all  Israel  (2  Sam.  v. 
3).  All  these  official  personages,  the  priestf  the 
prophet,  and  peculiarly  the  long,  were  types  of  the 
great  expected  Deliverer,  ever  known  as  the  "Messiah," 
"the  Christ,"  "  the  Anointed  One." 

Wordsworth  curiously  considers  these  three  succes- 
sive unctions  of  David  figurative  of  the  successive 
unctions  of  Christ :  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
Virgin's  womb;  then  anointed  publicly  at  his  bap- 
tism ;  and  finally,  set  at  God's  right  hand  as  King  of 
the  Universal  Church  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

(4)  Trembled  at  his  ooming.—The  appearance 
of  the  aged  seer,  with  the  heifer  and  the  long  horn  of 
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LoBD  spake,  and  came  to  Beth-lehem. 
And  the  elders  of  the  town  trembled  at 
his  ^coming,  and  said,  Comest  thou 
peaceably  ?  (^)  And  he  said.  Peaceably : 
I  am  come  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Losd  : 
sanctify  yourselves,  and  come  with  me 
to  the  sacrifice.  And  he  sanctified 
Jesse  and  his  sons,  and  called  them  to 
the  sacrifice. 

C*)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they 
were  come,  that  he  looked  on  Eliab,  and 
said,  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  be- 
fore him.  <^)  But  the  Lobd  said  unto 
Samuel,  Look  not  on  his  countenance, 
or  on  the  height  of  his  stature ;  because 
I  have  refused  him :  for  the  Lord  seeth 
not  as  man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on 
the  ^outward  appearance,  but  the  Lobd 
looketh  on  the  "heart.  <®>  Then  Jesse 
called  Abinadab,  and  made  him  pass  be- 
fore Samuel.  And  he  said,  Neither  hath 
the  Lobd  chosen  this.     (^>  Then  Jesse 
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made  Shammah  to  pass  by.  And  he 
said,  Neither  hath  the  Lobd  chosen  this. 
^^^  Again,  Jesse  made  seven  of  his  sons 
to  pass  before  Samuel.  And  Samuel 
said  unto  Jesse,  The  Lobd  hath  not 
chosen  these. 

(^>  And  Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  Are 
here  all  thy  children?  And  he  said, 
There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and, 
behold,  he  keepeth  the  sheep.  And 
Samuel  said  unto  Jesse,  ^Send  and  fetch 
him :  for  we  will  not  sit  'down  till  he 
come  hither.  (^^  And  he  sent,  and 
brought  him  in.  Now  he  was  ruddy, 
and  withal  ^of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  look  to.  And  the  Lobd 
said.  Arise,  anoint  him :  for  this  is  he. 
(^)  Then  Samuel  took  the  horn  of  oil,  and 
anointed  himinthemidst  of  his  brethren : 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lobd  came  upon 
David  from  that  day  forward.  So  Samuel 
rose  up,  and  went  to  Bamah. 


holv  oil,  at  first  terrified  the  villagers  of  the  ouiet, 
secluded  Bethlehem.  The  name  and  appearance  of  the 
old  seer  was  well  known  in  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.  Why 
bad  he  come  thus  suddenl  v  among  them  P  Had  their 
still  remote  township  then  been  the  scene  of  some  un- 
known and  grave  crime  P  What  was  happeninK  in  Israel, 
which  brought  Samuel  the  seer  to  little  Bethlehem  P 

(5)  Peaceably :  I  am  come  to  sacriflce.— The 
answer  at  once  re-assured  the  villagers.  He  had  simply 
come  to  perform  the  usual  rite  of  sacrifice  among  them. 
The  reasona  of  his  coming  were  unknown,  but  his 
mission  was  one  alone  of  blessing.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  in  his  sanctifying  Jesse  and  his  sons.  This 
was  evidently  the  principu  family  in  the  place,  and  the 
village  sheik  and  nis  sons  would  be  the  nttest  persons 
to  assist  in  preparing  for,  and  then  carrying  out,  the 
sacrificial  rites. 

(0)  He  looked  on  Eliab.— There  was  something  in 
the  tall  and  statelv  presence  of  the  eldest  bom  of  Jesse 
which  reminded  tne  old  man  of  the  splendid  youth  of 
Saul.  Eliab  seemed  to  Samuel  in  fQl  respects  a  fit 
successor  to  the  great  warrior  whom  the  Lora  rejected. 
But  the  Divine  voice  gave  no  reply  back  to  the  pro- 
phet's  mute  questioning ;  and  the  other  sons  of  Jesse, 
an  imposiug  band  of  gallant  youths,  passed  in  review 
before  the  old  seer,  and  were  severally  introduced  to 
him ;  but  the  DiTine  voice  only  warned  the  seer  that 
these  external  advantages  of  mere  human  beauty  and 
strength,  were  no  marks  of  true  greatness. 

(10)  Seven  of  his  sons.— These  seven,  with  David, 
the  youngest,  make  eight.  In  I  Ohron.  ii.  13—15  only 
seven  of  the  family  are  recorded :  one  apparently  of 
that  bright  band  of  youths  died  young. 

W  Are  here  aU  thy  children?— For  a  moment 
the  prophet  is  uncertain.  The  command  from  the 
Eternal  Friend  to  come  and  anoint  "  the  son  of  Jesse 
of  Bethlehem  "  had  beoi  definite,  but  the  sons  of  Jesse 
had  passed  before  him,  and  no  sign  had  been  vouch, 
safea  to  him  indicating  that  Gk>a  had  chosen  one  of 
these  youths  of  whom  the  father  was  so  fond ;  so  the 
aeer  asks,  **  Are  these  all  thy  children P" 


There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest.— Why 
David  was  kept  in  the  background  is  uncertain.  He, 
clearly,  Was  different  to  the  stalwart  band  of  elder 
brothers  who  were  g^uped  round  their  father.  Al. 
though  fair  to  look  on,  his  beauty  was  of  a  very 
different  type  to  that  of  his  brothers,  probably,  com- 
pared with  Saul  and  his  own  brothers,  little  of  stature, 
with  reddish-brown  hair  and  a  fair  complexion.  His 
father  and  the  men  in  the  village  thought  less  of  him 
tlian  of  his  dark,  tall  brothers:  at  aU  events,  Jesse 
thought  him  of  too  little  account  to  present  to  SamneL 
But,  as  so  often,  God's  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts, 
and  in  a  moment  Samuel  saw  that  in  the  ruddy  snep. 
herd  boy — small  of  stature,  and  held  of  little  account  m 
his  father's  house — ^he  beheld  the  future  long  of  Israel. 

(IS)  Anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren. — ^The  history  here  simply  relates  the  bare 
fact  that  the  voung  shepnerd  was  anointed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  brethren.  No  words  of  Samuel  on  thi<» 
occasion  are  recorded ;  we  are  left,  therefore,  uncertain 
whether  any  reason  was  given  for  tiie  choice  of  Da^id, 
or  any  explanation  of  this  peculiar  anointing.  It  would 
seem  most  probable  that  Samuel  kept  silence  for  the 
present  respecting  the  high  destinies  of  the  boy  stand, 
mg  before  nim,  and  that  he  merely  anointed  him  as 
one  chosen  to  be  his  assistant  in  tne  sacrifice  he  was 
about  to  offer,  stating  probably  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  had  directed  him  thus  to  associate  the  young  son 
of  Jesse  with  himself,  and  to  adopt  him  in  some  way 
as  a  pupil  in  his  prophetic  school.  From  this  time 
forward  much  of  Davia's  time  was  doubtless  spent  iu 
Samuel's  company.  From  him  he  received  his  training' 
in  poetry  and  music,  for  which  he  subsequently  becauie 
distinguished ;  from  the  wise  seer,  too,  the  future  king 
derived  those  early  lessons  of  wisdom  and  learning 
which  enabled  him  later  to  fill  so  nobly  the  great 

Switiou  for  which  he  was  thus  early  marked  oat. 
avid  was,  before  everything,  Samuel's  pupil,  and  the 
last  vears  of  that  long  and  memorable  career  of  the 
prophet  were  spent  in  moulding  the  life  of  l8rael'*8 
greatest  king. 
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SauFa  Mental  Malady. 


I.  SAMUEL,  XVI. 


DavicPa  Mtisic  soothes  the  King, 


(w)But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lobd  departed 
from  Sanl,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the 
Lord  ^troubled  him.  ^5)^^^  Saul's 
a^Tvants  said  uato  him.  Behold  now,  an 
evil  spirit  from  God  troubleth  thee. 
<^^)  Let  our  lord  now  command  thy  ser- 
Tants,  which  are  before  thee,  to  seek  out 
a  man,  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  an 
liarp :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
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1  Or,  terrified. 


the  evil  spirit  from  God  is  upon  thee, 
that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and 
thou  shalt  be  well.  (^^>  And  Saul  said 
unto  his  servants,  Provide  me  now  a  man 
that  can  play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me. 
(18)  Then  answered  one  of  ^e  servants, 
and  said.  Behold,  I  have  seen  a  son  of 
Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite,  that  is  cunning 
in  playing,  and  a  mighty  valiant  man, 


And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  oame  upon 
David  .  .  .  (1^)  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
<leparted  from  Saul.~This  *'  Spirit  of  the  Lord  " 
which  on  the  day  of  his  anointing  by  Samuel  came  upon 
the  shepherd  boy,  was  the  "  Holy  Gfhost,  or  good  Spirit 
of  Gkxi/'  and  is  clearly  and  formally  opposed  to  those 
evil  spirits  which  (to  use  the  words  oi  Bishop  Pear, 
son)  "most  be  acknowledged  persons  of  a  spiritnal 
and  intellectual  subsistence,  as  the  Spirit  of  tM  Lord 
departed  from  8atU,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord 
troubled  him.  Now,  what  those  evil  spirits  from  the 
Lord  were  is  apparent  from  the  sad  example  of  Ahab, 
<?onceming  whom  we  read.  There  came  out  a  spirit 
and  etooa  before  the  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  entice 
him ;  and  the  Lord  said  tmto  him.  Wherewith  f  and 
he  said,  I  toiU  go  out,  and  be  a  lying  mirit  in  the 
mauih  of  all  his  prophets.  And  the  Lord  said,  Thou 
shall  entice  him,  ana  thou  shcdt  also  prevail ;  go  out, 
end  do  even  so.  From  whence  it  is  evident  tmikt  the 
evil  spirits  from  God  were  certain  persons — even  bad 
angels— to  which  the  one  good  Spirit  as  a  person 
is  opposed,  departing  from  him  to  whom  the  other 
cometh  "  (Bishop  Pearson,  Creed,  Art.  viii.). 

The  effect  of  this  descent  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
upon  David  was  that  the  shepherd  boy  g^^w  up  into  a 
hero,  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  a  wise,  far-sighted 
king.  The  effect  of  the  departure  of  the  Spirit  from 
Saiu  was  that  from  tliat  hour  the  once  generous  king 
became  a  prey  to  a  gloomy  melancholy,  and  a  victim  to 
a  torturing  jealousy  of  others,  which  increased  as  time 
went  on,  and  which  goaded  him  now  and  again  to 
madness,  mining  his  life,  and  marring  utterly  the  fair 
promise  of  his  early  years. 

(u»)  An  evil  spirit  from  God.— The  form  in  which 
the  evil  spirit  manifested  itself  in  Saul  was  apparently 
an  incuraole  melancholy,  which  at  times  blazed  forth  in 
fits  of  uncontrollable  jealous  anger.  When  Saul's  at- 
tendants, lus  officers,  and  those  about  his  person,  per- 
ceived the  mental  malady  under  which  their  kinx  was 
evidently  suffering,  they  counselled  that  he  shouM  try 
whether  the  evil  influence  which  troubled  him  could 
not  be  charmed  away  by  music. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  King  SauFs  nervous,  ex- 
citable tempOTament  was  peculiarly  subject  to  such  in- 
fluences. We  have  some  striking  instances  of  this 
power  exercised  by  sacred  music  over  the  kins^  in  the 
incidents  related  in  chaps,  x.  10,  xix.  23,  24,  wnere  the 
songs  and  chaunts  of  the  pupils  of  the  prophetic 
schools  had  so  powerful  an  influence  over  Saul.  The 
solemn  declaration  of  Qod  through  his  prophet  Samuel, 
that  the  kingdom  was  taken  away  from  nim  and  his 
bouse,  weight  upon  his  naturally  nervous  and  excitable 
mind.  He  became  gloomy,  and  suspicious  of  his  dearest 
friends,  and,  as  we  Imow,  at  times  sought  to  take  their 
lives ;  at  times  would  command  terribS  massacres,  such 
as  that  of  the  priests  at  Nob  (chap.  xxii.  17 — 19).  As 
the  Bad  life  advanced,  we  see  the  nobler  traits  in  his 


character  growing  fainter,  and  the  evil  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious.  It  was  a  species  of  insanity,  fatal 
alike  to  the  poor  victim  of  the  malady  and  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom  over  which  he  ruled.  History 
gives  us  not  a  few  similar  instances  of  monarchs  given 
up  to  the  *'  evil  spirit  from  God,"  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence, became  a  prey  to  insanity  in  one  form  or 
other. 

(16)  And  it  shall  oome  to  pass  .  .  •  thou 
shalt  be  well. — ^It  has  been  a  well-known  fact  in 
all  affes  that  music  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
min£  We  have  several  instances  in  ancient  Greek 
literature,  where  this  influence  is  recommended  to  soothe 
the  passions  or  to  heal  mental  disease.  Pythagoras, 
whenever  he  would  steep  his  mind  in  Divine  power,  was 
in  the  habit  before  he  slept  of  having  a  harp  played  to 
him;  .^jsculapius,  the  physician,  would  orten  restore 
such  sick  souls  with  music.  (See  reference  from  Cen- 
sorinus,  De  die  natali,  quoted  by  Keil.) 

"  Priests  would  call 
On  Heaven  for  aid :  but  then  his  brow  would  lower 
With  treble  g-loom.    Peace !    Heaven  is  good  to  all. 
To  all,  he  signed,  but  one— Gk>d  hears  no  praters  for  SauL 
At  length  one  spake  of  mvaic."— Hanktnbon. 

(18)  Then  answered  one  of  the  servants.— 
The  Dean  of  Canterburv  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  "  servants "  is 
not  the  same  as  was  translated  by  *'  servants  "  in  verses 
15, 16, 17.  In  each  of  these  passages  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  "  servant,"  no  doubt  signifies  officers  connected 
with  the  royal  court  Here  the  di£l!erent  word  hann'- 
drvm  lays  stress  on  the  royal  attendant  in  question 
being  a  young  m/in.  Probably,  the  one  spoken  of  in 
this  place  was  a  contemporary  of  David,  very  likely 
a  youth  trained  with  David  in  »imuers  prophetic  school 
at  Naioth  in  Bamah,  and  consequently  able  to  speak 
thus  in  detail  about  the  young  shepherd  pupO  oi  the 
great  seer. 

Cunning  in  playing.— As  a  boy,it  is  certain  that 
David  possessed  rare  gifts  of  poetry,  and,  no  doubt,  of 
music.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  his  early  Psalms 
were  originallv  com^sed  while  watching  his  father's 
sheep  among  tiiose  mils  and  vales  round  the  village  of 
Bethlehem,  where  "  in  later  centuries  shepherds  were 
stiU  watching  over  their  flocks  by  night,  when  the  angel 
host  appeared  to  them  to  tell  them  of  the  birth  of  a 
child  m  Bethlehem." 

These  gifts  of  poetry  and  music  were  further  culti- 
vated and  developed  in  the  prophets'  school  of  Samuel, 
and  there  the  young  pupil  of  the  seer  no  doubt 
quickly  acquired  among  his  companions  that  reputa. 
tion  and  skill  which  induced  the  "young  man"  of 
the  court  of  Saul  to  tell  his  afflicted  master  of  the 
shepherd  son  of   Jesse,  famous  for  his  **  cunning  in 
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And  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man  of 
war.— The  description  of  the  Bethlehemite  David  as 


David  <U  the  Cowrt  of  Saul 


I.  SAMUEL,  XVn. 


War  tmtli  </m  Philisiities^ 


and  a  man  of  war,  and  pradent  in 
^matters,  and  a  comely  person,  and  the 
LoBD  is  with  him.  ^"^  Wherefore  Saul 
sent  messengers  unto  Jesse,  and  said, 
Send  me  David  thy  son,  which  is  with 
the  sheep.  (^^And  Jesse  took  an  ass 
laden  with  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  a  kid,  and  sent  them  by  David  his 
son  unto  Saul.  (^^)  And  David  came  to 
Saul,  and  stood  before  him :  and  he  loved 
him^tly;  and  he  becaone  hie  armour- 
bearer.  <^>  And  Saul  sent  to  Jesse,  say- 
ing. Let  David,  I  pray  thee,  stand  before 
me;  for  he  hath  found  favour  in  my 
sight.     (^)And  it  came  to  pass,  when 


1  Or,<peeek. 
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3  Heb^  tunoed  the 
battle. 


the  evU  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,, 
that  David  took  an  harp,  and  played 
with  his  hand :  so  Saul  was  re^shed, 
and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed 
from  him. 


CHAPTER  XVn.— W  Now  the  Phi- 
listines  gathered  together  their  armiea 
to  battle,  and  were  gathered  together  at 
Shochoh,  which  bdongeth  to  Judah,  and 
pitched  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah^ 
m  'Ephes-dammim.  ^^)  And  Saul  and 
the  men  of  Israel  were  gathered  together^ 
and  pitched  by  the  YsHlej  of  Elah,  and 
'set  tiie  battle  in  array  against  the  Phi- 


a  mighty  valiant  man  can  well  be  explained  from  what  is 
related  m  chap.  xvii.  34,  35,  about  the  jowig  shepherd's 
prowess  in  the  conflicts  with  the  lions  and  the  bears. 
A  question  has,  however,  been  raised  respectinfl^  the  ex- 
pression "  a  man  of  war,"  as  it  would  seem  mm  the 
narrative  of  chap.  xviL  that  the  combat  with  the  giant 
Philistine  was  David's  first  Great  milit<aiT  exploit.  It 
has,  however,  been  saggeBteoi  that,  in  addition  to  the 
combat  with  those  wild  beasts,  which  we  know  in  those 
days  frequented  the  thickets  of  the  Jordan,  and  were  a 
terror  to  the  Israelitish  shepherds,  David  had  modt 
likely  been  enga^d  in  repelliug  one  or  more  of  the 
Philistine  marauding  expeaitious  so  common  in  those 
wild  days.  Bethlehem,  we  know,  was  a  strong  place 
or  garrison  of  these  hereditary  foes  of  Israel  (See 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chron.  xi.  16.) 

(20)  And  Jesse  took  an  ass.— It  was  and  is 
ever  customary  in  the  East  to  acknowledge  obedience 
and  subjection  with  a 'present.  Jesse,  uie  sheik  of 
Bethlehem,  would  thus  be  expected  on  sending  his  son 
to  the  court  of  Saul  to  acknowledge  his  sovereign  by 
some  token  of  homage. 

The  nature  of  Jesse's  gifts  shows  how  simple  and 
jtrimitive  were  the  customs  of  the  Hebrew  people  at 
that  time. 

(21)  And  he  became  his  armour-bearer.— But 
probably  only  for  a  very  short  time.  David  returned, 
we  should  conclude,  to  Samuel,  whose  pupil  and  friend  we 
know  he  was.  The  seer  was  watching  over  the  young 
man  with  a  view  to  his  lofty  destiny.  &iul  apparently, 
from  his  question  in  chap.  xvii.  55,  "  Whose  son  is  this 
youth?"  had  forgotten  all  about  him.  There  is  no 
*'  note  of  time,"  so  we  are  not  able  to  determine  how 
long  a  period  had  elapsed  between  tiie  events  narrated 
in  Uiis  chapter  and  the  combat  with  the  Philistines 
told  in  ohap.  xvii  It  is,  however,  likely  that  the 
king's  malaojr,  which  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
this  period  of  his  reign,  had  alrea^  obscured  his  once 
powerful  mind;  his  memory  for  the  past  was  likely 
enough  to  have  been  treacherous. 

(23)  David  took  an  harp,  and  played  with 
his  hand.—"  The  music,"  beautifully  writes  P.  D. 
Maurice,  ''was  more  than  a  mere  palliative.  It 
brought  back  for  the  time  the  sense  of  a  true  order,  a 
secret,  inward  harmony,  an  assurance  that  it  is  near 
every  man,  and  that  he  may  enter  into  it.  A  wonderful 
message,  no  doubt,  to  a  king  or  a  common  man,  better 
than  a  great  multitude  of  words,  a  continual  prophecy 
that  there  is  a  deliverer  who  can  take  the  vulture  from 
the  heart,  and  unbind  the  sufferer  from  the  rock  .... 


As  the  boy  minstrel  played,  the  afflicted  monaxeh  wi^ 
refreshed,  and  tiie  dark  clouds  rolled  away." 

"  He  is  SauL  ye  remember  in  jrlory— ere  eiror  had  bent 
The  broadbrow  from  the  daily  oommunion,  and  still,  though 

much  spent 
Be  the  life  and  the  bearing  that  front  you,  the  same  God  did 

ohooee 
To  receive  what  a  man  may  waste,  desecrate,  never  quite 

lose."— Browning:  SauL 

And  the  evil  spirit  departed  firom  him.— 
Many  instances  besides  those  recorded  above  (see  note 
to  verse  16)  might  be  quoted  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
music  and  singing  upon  a  disturbed  spirit,  or  on  a 
mind  diseased.  The  noly  Elisha,  we  are  told,  when 
"disturbed  in  spirit,"  would  call  for  a  minstrel,  and 
after  listening  to  the  sweet,  soothing  strains,  would 
write  and  speak  his  prophetic  utterances. 

In  modem  times  a  well-known  instance  of  this  strange 

gower  over  a  troubled  spirit  is  that  of  Philip  Y.  of 
pain,  who,  we  are  told,  was  restored  from  the  deepest 
melancholy  and  depression  by  the  sweet  voice  and 
words  of  Farinelli.  Luther  speaks  of  this  power  of 
music  over  the  sick  and  weary  soul  as  "one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  glorious  gifts  of  Grod,  to  which  Satan 
is  a  bitter  enemy,  for  it  removes  from  the  heart  the 
weight  of  sorrow  and  the  fascination  of  evil  thonghta.** 
Basil's  words  on  this  subject  are  worth  quoting': — 
"  Psalmody  is  the  calm  of  the  soul,  the  repose  of  ihe- 
spirit,  ilie  arbiter  of  peace.  It  silences  the  wave,  and 
conciliates  the  whirlwmd  of  our  passions.  It  is  an  en- 
g^nderer  of  friendship,  a  healer  of  dissension,  a  reooncflei^ 
of  enemies.  It  repels  demons,  lures  the  ministiy  of 
angels,  shields  us  from  nightly  teirors,  and  refrMhe& 
US  in  daily  toil" 

XVIL 

(i-«)  The  First  Feat  of  Arms  of  David— ihe  En* 
counter  with  the  Philistine  Giant. 

(1)  Now  the  Philistines  gathered  together 
their  annies  to  battle. — ^There  is  nothing  to  tell 
us  how  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  victory  of 
Saul  over  Amalek  and  the  otner  events  related  in  the 
last  chapter.  The  compiler  of  the  book  is  henceforth 
mainly  concerned  with  the  story  of  David,  and  how  he 
gradually  rose  in  popular  estimation.  The  history  does 
not  profess  to  ^ve  anything  like  a  consecutive  account 
of  the  reign  and  wars  of  &uL  It  was  evidently  com- 
piled from  documents  of  the  time,  but  put  into  its 
present  shape  lonff  afterwards.  "ProbaSlv,"  writes 
Dean  Payne  Smi&,  *'at  each  prophetie  scnool  there 
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listines.  ^'^  And  the  Philistines  stood 
on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and 
Israel  stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  other 
side:  and  there  was  a  valley  between 
them. 

(^>  And  there  went  out  a  champion  ont 
of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  named 
Groliath,  of  Grath,  whose  height  wns  six 
cubits  and  a  span.  (^)And  he  had  an 
helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  he 
WHS  ^armed  with  a  coat  of  mail ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  coat  was  five  thousand 
shekeb  of  brass.  (^)  And  he  had  greaves 
of  brass  upon  his  legs,  and  a  'target  of 
brass  between  his  shoulders.  (^>  And  the 
staff  of  his  spear  %ioas  like  a  weaver's 


I  Heb^eMJkcd. 


tOTtgorttL 


beam ;  and  his  spear's  head  weighed  six 
hxmdred  shekels  of  iron:  and  one  bearing 
a  shield  went  before  him.  (^)  And  he 
stood  and  cried  unto  the  armies  of  Israel, 
and  said  unto  them.  Why  are  je  come 
out  to  set  yov/r  battle  in  array  ?  am  not 
I  a  Philistine,  and  ve  servants  to  ^ul? 
choose  you  a  man  for  you,  and  let  him 
come  down  to  me.  ^^  If  he  be  able  to 
fight  with  me,  and  to  kill  me,  then  will 
we  be  your  servants:  but  if  I  prevail 
against  him,  and  kill  him,  then  shall  ye 
be  our  servants,  and  serve  us.  ^^^  And 
the  Philistine  said,  I  defy  the  armies  of 
Israel  this  day ;  give  me  a  man,  that  we 
may  fight  together.    <^^^  When  Saul  and 


would  be  stored  up  copies  of  Psalms  written  for  their 
religions  services,  oallads  such  as  those  in  the  Book  of 
Jashur,  and  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  narra- 
tives of  stirring  events  like  this  before  us,  and  histories 
both  of  their  own  chiefs,  such  as  was  Samuel  (the 
original  founder  of  these  famous  educational  centres),  and 
afterwards  Elijah  and  Elisha,  and  also  of  their  kinffs." 

Pitched  between  Shochoh  and  AsekcSi.— 
The  locality  was  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south- 
west of  Jerusalem,  and  nine  or  ten  from  Bethlehem, 
the  home  of  the  family  of  Jesse.  The  name  Ephes- 
dammim,  the  ^  boundary  of  blood,"  is  suggestive,  and 
tells  of  tJie  constant  border  warfare  which  took  place  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

(3»4)  And  the  Philistines  stood  .  .  .  .— 
Conder^  in  his  Tent  Work  in  Paleatine,  writing  on  the 
spot,  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene  of  the  well- 
Imown  encounter  between  David  and  the  giant  Philis- 
tine:— ^''We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  two  hosts 
covering  the  low  rocky  hiUs  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
half  hiaden  among  the  lentisk  hushes.  Between  them 
was  the  rich  expanse  of  the  ripening  barley,  and  the 
red  banks  of  the  torrent,  with  its  white  shmgly  bed. 
Behind  all  were  the  distant  blue  hill-walls  oi  Judah. 
whence  Saul  had  just  come  down.  The  maiLdad 
warrior  advanced  from  the  west  through  the  low  com, 
with  his  mighty  lance  perhaps  tufted  with  feathers,  his 
brazen  helmet  shining  in  the  sun.  From  the  east  a 
ruddy  boy  in  his  white  shirt  and  sandals,  armed  with  a 
j^oat's-hair  slin^,  came  down  to  the  brook,  and,  accord- 
ug  to  the  poetic  fancy  of  the  Babbis,  the  pebbles  were 
given  voices,  and  cried, '  Bv  usshalt  thou  overcome  the 
giant ! '  The  champion  fell  from  an  unseen  cause,  and 
the  wild  Philistines  fled  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley, 
where  Grath  stood  towering  on  its  white  ohalk  cliff,  a 
frontier  fortress,  the  key  to  the  high  road  leading  to  the 
com-lands  of  Judah  and  to  the  vmeyards  of  Hebron." 

Ooliath,  of  Gath.— The  Philistine  champion  be- 
longed to  a  race  or  family  of  ^umts,  the  remnant  of 
the  sons  of  Anak  (see  Josh.  zL  22),  who  still  dwelt  in 
Gath  and  Gaza  and  Ashdod.  The  height  mentioned 
was  about  nine  feet  two  inches.  We  have  in  history 
a  few  instances  of  similar  giants.  This  doughty 
champion  was  "  full  of  savage  insolence,  unable  to  un- 
derstand how  any  one  could  contend  against  his  brute 
strength  and  impregnable  panoply ;  the  verv  type  of  the 
stupia  'Philistine,'  such  as  has,  in  the  language  of 
modem'GermanT,  not  unfitly  identified  the  name  with  the 
opponents  of  light  and  freedom  and  growth."— filton^ey. 


(5)  A  coat  of  mail. — ^More  accurately,  hreasipUUe 
of  Males.  This  armour  has  been  sometimes  under- 
stood as  **  chain  armour,"  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  Philistine  armour  was  made  of  metid  scales,  like- 
those  of  a  fish,  whose  defensive  ooat  vras,  no  doubt, 
imitated  at  a  very  early  date  by  this  warlike  race,  who 
dwelt  on  the  sea-shore,  and  whose  life  and  worship  were 
so  dosely  connected  with  the  great  sea.  This  coat  of 
mail,  or  corselet,  was  flexible,  and  covered  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  wearer.  The  weieht  of  the  different 
pieces  of  the  giant's  panoply  largely  exceeds  the  weight 
of  mediffival  suits  of  armour. 

(8)  Am  not  I  a  Philistine?— The  literal  rendering 
here  gives  a  &r  more  forcible  reading :  Am  not  I  tM 
PhUvkine  ?  the  famous  warrior  whom  you  know  too 
well  P  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  adds  here  the  proud 
boast  of  theflnant  warrior  that  it  vras  he  who  haa  slain 
Hophni  and  Phinehas  (the  sons  of  Eli,  the  high  priest), 
and  had  carried  the  Ark  to  the  temple  of  Dagon.  This 
Tai^um,  althouf^h  comparatively  a  late  compilation, 
doubtless  embodied  many  ancient  national  traditions. 

And  ye  servants  to  Saul.— Thus  taunting  the 
soldiers  of  Israel  with  the  memory  of  the  former  glory 
of  their  king.  Will  none  of  the  &nous  servants  of  the 
warrior  king  dare  to  meet  me  ? 

Must  we  not  deem  it  probable  that  the  fact  of  the 
separation  of  the  prophet  trom  the  king  had  been  made 
public  in  Philistia,  and  that  the  present  daring  challenge 
was  owing  to  their  knowledge  that  the  Spirit  of  tne 
Lord — ^whom  we  know  these  enemies  of  the  Hebrews 
dreaded  with  so  awful  a  dread — ^had  departed  from  Saul 
and  his  armies  P 

(9)  Then  will  we  be  your  servants.— Each  of 
the  positions  which  the  two  opposing  armies  held  was 
well-nigh  impregnable;  thus  it  seemed  as  though  a 
single  combat  was  the  onl^  way  of  decidiiu^  the  present 
campugn:  besides  which,  in  those  far  back  times  such 
single  combats  between  renowned  chieftains  of  the 
opposing  armies  were  not  by  any  means  uncommon. 
The  reader  of  the  Iliad  will  ever  readily  call  to  mind — 
in  colloquies  before  the  deadly  duel — words  not  alto- 
gether unlike  the  haughty,  boastful  challenge  of  the 
giant  Philistine.  See,  for  instance,  the  speeches  of 
Glaucus  and  Diomede  in  Book  YI.  of  the  Ili(id :  "  Come 
hither,"  says  Glaucus,  "that  you  may  quickly  reach 
the  goal  of  deatL" 

(11)  They  were  dismayed,  and  greatly  afraid. 
— Saul  the  king,  perhaps,  was  restrained  from  personally 
i^eopting  the  challenge  by  motives  of  dignity,  but  the- 
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aJl  Israel  heaord  those  words  of  the  Phi-  u  ch.i«.L 
listine,  they  were  dismayed,  and  greatly 
a&aid. 

(12)  jfow  David  was  *the  son  of  that 
Ephrathite  of  Beth-lehem-judah,  whose 
name  was  Jesse ;  and  he  had  eight  sons : 
and  the  man  went  among  men /or  an  old 
man  in  the  days  of  Saul.  <^^  And  the 
three  eldest  sons  of  Jesse  went  and  fol- 
lowed Saul  to  the  battle  :  and  the  names 
of  his  three  sons  that  went  to  the  battle 
were  Eliab  the  firstborn,  and  next  unto 
him  Abinadab,  and  the  third  Shammah. 
<w)And  David  was  the  youngest:  and 
the  three  eldest  followed  Saul.     (^)  But 


1  Heb.,  eheeaea  0/ 
milk. 


2  Hcb.,  eopfote  of 
athoa$and. 


David  went  and  returned  from  Saul  to 
feed  his  father's  sheep  at  Beth-lehem. 
(16)  And  the  Philistine  drew  near  morning 
and  evening,  and  presented  himself  forty 
days. 

<^7)  And  Jesse  said  unto  David  his  son. 
Take  now  for  thy  brethren  an  ephah  oi 
this  parched  com,  and  these  ten  loaves, 
and  run  to  the  camp  to  thy  brethren ; 
(18)  and  carry  these  ten  ^cheeses  unto 
the  ^captain  of  their  thousand,  and  look 
how  thy  brethren  fare,  and  take  their 
pledge. 

(^®5^Now  Saul,  and  they,  and  all  tlie 
men  of  Israel,  were  in  the  valley  of  Elah^ 


marked  silence  on  his  part,  and  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  his  army,  reads  in  strange  contrast  to  tne  former 
records  of  Hebrew  daring.  Where  was  Jonathan,  for 
instance,  ever  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  his  gallant 
armour-bearer?  There  had  assuredly  been  a  time 
when  neither  motives  of  dignity  nor  prudence  would 
have  restrained  Saul  and  his  warriors  from  accepting 
the  challenge  of  the  uncircumcised  enemy.  We  notice, 
too,  here  there  is  no  inquiry  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
no  mention  of  prayer  to  the  Ood  of  the  armies  of  Israel. 
An  evil  spirit  was  indeed  upon  the  King  of  Israel. 

(^}  Now  David  was  the  son  of  that  Ephra- 
thite.— ^This  verse,  and  the  following  verses  to  the  end 
of  verse  31,  are  left  out  altogether,  with  verses  55 — 58, 
in  the  Vatican  LXX.  This  omission  was,  no  doubt, 
•owing*  to  the  difficulty  connected  with  this  mention  of 
David,  where  he  is  apparently  introduced  for  the  first 
time  into  the  history ;  the  fiXX.  translation  not  un- 
frequently  adding  or  subtracting  from  the  text  when 
anything  met  them«  which  they  could  not  readily  under, 
stand.    The  passage,  as  we  find  it,  is  undoubtedly 

fenuine ;  the  probaole  explanation  of  what  puzzled  the 
iXX.  is  given  below. 

It  is,  however,  better  (with  the  Syriac  Version)  to 
place  all  the  words  after  '*  Beth-lehem-judah  "  down  to 
the  end  of  verse  14  in  a  parenthesis.  Verse  15,  after 
the  parenthesis  descriptive  of  Jesse  and  his  three  elder 
sons,  takes  up  the  account  of  David  again,  thus :  "  But 
David  went,"  &c. 

Went  among  men  for  an  old  man. —  This 
rendering  follows  the  translation  of  Jerome's  Vulgate, 
**  Senex  et  grandsevus  inter  viros,"  rather  than  the 
Hebrew,  ^e  literal  translation  of  ha-hadnashim 
would  be  went  among  men.  It  is  best  to  assume 
that  the  verb  &a-  here  is  used  elliptically  for  ha- 
bayamin,  **  was  advanced  in  days,"  that  is, "  was  an  old 
man."  Keil  renders  baanashim  ''among  the  weak," 
that  is,  "Jesse  had  come  to  be  reckoned  among  the  weak  " 
(or  the  aged).  Maurer  and  others  believe  the  present 
Hebrew  reading  corrupt ;  the  sense,  however,  is  clear. 

Jesse  is  represented  m  this  parenthesis,  descriptive  of 
the  father  of  David,  for  some  reason  known  only  to  the 
compiler,  as  already  an  old  man.  Possibly  this  notice 
is  inserted  to  explam  the  reason  why  the  father  of  the 
future  hero-king  of  Israel  was  not  among  the  warriors 
of  Saul. 

(15)  Betnrned  Arom  Saul  to  feed  his  father's 
sheep. — This  short  statement  was,  no  doubt,  introduced 
by  the  compiler  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel  to  show 
that,  in  spite  of  tiiis  apparent  introduction  of  David 


into  the  history  for  the  first  time  in  this  chapter  (see 
verse  12  and  following  verses),  and  the  inquiry  of  King 
Saul  from  Abner  respecting  the  young  hero's  father 
(see  verses  55 — 58),  he,  the  compiler,  was  perfectly 
aware  that  David  had  already  visited  the  court  of  Sanl 
in  the  capacity  of  a  musician  (see  chap.  xvi.  18 — ^23). 
As  has  been  already  suggested,  these  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  are,  no  doubt,  made  up  from  con- 
temporaneous documents,  stored  up  most  probablv  in 
one  or  other  of  the  prophetic  schools.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  expected  that  certain  facts  will  be  found  occa- 
sionally repeated.  The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  healing  influence  of  the  music  of  David  in  the  case 
of  the  80vj  malady  of  King  Saul  were  of  course  pre- 
served with  great  care  and  detail  in  these  "  schools," 
whore  music  and  poetry  were  so  hifi^hly  cultivated  and 
esteemed.  We  have  here  manv  of  the  very  words  of 
the  original  narrative  {^reserved  to  us.  Similarly  the 
story  of  the  first  en>loit  of  David  is  incorporated  in 
the  history  probably  unchanged.  Each  of  these 
ancient  and  favourite  "memories"  of  David,  as  being 
complete  in  themselves,  would  of  course  contain  some 
of  the  same  details. 

The  apparent  ignorance  of  Saul  and  Abner  respecting 
the  young  shepherd  s  family  yrill  be  discussed  in  the 
note  on  verses  65 — 58. 

(16)  And  presented  himself  forty  days. — 
Wordsworth,  following  Augustine,  sees  here  a  refer- 
ence to  the  temptation  of  the  true  David,  who  "  was  in 
the  wilderness /Wi^  days,  tempted  of  the  devil."  "  In 
David  is  Chnst  ....  do  not,  therefore,  read  this 
history  of  David  as  if  it  did  not  concern  you  who  are 
members  of  Christ."    (Aug.  in  Ps.  cxliiL). 

(18)  Look  how  thy  brethren  fare.— The  same 
learned  commentator  (Wordsworth),  foUowing  out  this 
curious  line  of  Patristic  interpretation,  remarks  on 
these  words:  "David  is  sent  by  his  father  to  his 
brethren  from  Bethlehem.  So  the  Divine  David, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  was  sent  to 
His  brethren  by  his  Heavenly  Father."  He  com- 
pletes the  analogy  between  David  and  Christ  bj 
pointing  out  how  David  was  iU-received  by  his 
brethren,  though  he  came  at  his  father's  bidding  to 
show  them  an  act  of  kindness;  so  Christ,  when  sent  bj 
His  Father  from  heaven  on  an  embassy  of  love,  was 
ill-received  by  His  own  brethren,  the  Jews.  "Ho 
came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not " 
(John  i.  II). 

(19)  In  the  yaUey  of  Elah«  fighting  with  the 
Philistines.— The  words  of  this  verse,  which  read  in 
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fightmg  with  the  Philistines.  <^)Aiid 
£^yid  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
left  the  sheep  with  a  keeper,  and  took, 
and  went,  as  Jesse  had  commanded  him; 
and  he  came  to  the  ^trench,  as  the  host 
was  going  forth  to  the  ^fight,  and 
shouted  for  the  battle.  «i)For  Israel 
and  the  Philistines  had  put  the  battle  in 
arra^,  army  against  army.  WAnd 
Dayid  lefb  ^his  carriage  in  the  hand  of 
the  keeper  of  the  carriage,  and  ran  into 
the  army,  and  came  and  ^saluted  his 
brethren.  <^>  And  as  he  talked  with 
them,  behold,  there  came  up  the  cham- 
pion, the  Philistine  of  Grath,  Goliath  by 
name,  out  of  the  armies  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  spake  according  to  the  same 
words :  and  Dayid  heard  them.  (^)  And 
all  the  men  of  Israel,  when  they  saw  the 
man,  fled  ^from  him,  and  were  sore 
afraid. 


1  Or,  place  of  the 


or,  piac 
earnage. 


t  Or,  batUe  arrmit 
or,  pUtee  t^fighi. 


S  Hob^  M«  ve»mU 
from  upon  him. 


A  Heb^  iMlad  hU 
bntkrtn  of  peace. 


5  Hcb.,  from  hie 
face. 


a  Joih.  IS.  IS. 


(^  And  the  men  of  Israel  said,  Haye 
ye  seen  this  man  that  is  come  up? 
surely  to  defy  Israel  is  he  come  up  :  and 
it  shall  be,  that  the  man  who  killeth 
him,  the  king  will  enrich  him  with  ^eat 
riches,  and  *will  giye  him  his  dau^ter, 
and  make  his  father's  house  free  in 
Israel. 

<^)  And  Dayid  spake  to  the  men  that 
stood  by  him,  saying,  What  shall  be  done 
to  the  man  that  kflleth  this  Philistine, 
and  taketh  away  the  reproach  fix)m 
Israel?  for  who  is  this  uncircumcised 
Philistine,  that  he  should  defy  the  ar- 
mies of  tiie  liying  God?  C^^And  the 
people  answered  lum  after  this  manner, 
saying,  So  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man 
that  killeth  him. 

(^)  And  Eliab  his  eldest  brother  heard 
when  he  spake  unto  the  men ;  and  Eliab'a 
anger  was  kindled  against  Dayid,  and  he 


the  English  Yersion  as  an  explanatoiy  parenthesis,  are 
really  part  of  Jesse's  direction  to  ms  shepherd  son, 
telling  nim  where  he  would  find  his  brethren.  "  They 
are  in  the  valley  of  the  Terebinth  (Elah),  fighting  with 
the  Philistines/' 

(30)  He  came  to  the  trench.-— literally,  to  the 
wagon  rampart;  a  circle  of  wagons  formed  a  rude 
fortification  about  the  camp  of  Israel.  There — ^that 
is,  within  the  fortified  enclosure — he  left  (yerse  22) 
his  bagffage,  the  ten  cheeses,  &e.,  and  hastened  to  the 
*'  front,  where  he  knew  his  brethren  and  the  men  of 
Judah  would  be  posted.    (See  Kum.  z.  14.) 

(22)  And  David  left  his  carriage.— ^That  is,  his 
baggaffe.  The  word  **  carriage,"  as  signifyinp^  baggage, 
is  usea  in  the  English  Yersion  in  this  archaic  sense  in 
Isaiah  z.  28:  ''At  Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his 
carriages;"  and  in  Acts  zxi.  15:  **  We  took  up  our 
carriages." 

(28)  The  Philistine  of  Gath.— There  is  a  difficulty 
connected  with  the  Philistine  giant's  name,  for  we 
read  in  2  Sam.  xzi.  19  how  that  Goliath  of  Gath,  the 
pant,  **  the  staff  of  whose  spear  urns  like  a  weayer*s 
lieam/'  was  slain  hj  Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim, 
a  Bethlehemite,  after  Dayid  had  been  made  king.  It  is 
IMssible  that  Gk)liath  was  a  general  designation  of  these 
monstrous  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ankkim  in  Grath ; 
but  Ewald  suggests  that  the  name  Goliath  really  only 
Ijelongs  to  the  giant  slain  by  Elhanan,  some  years  after 
the  exploit  of  me  youthful  son  of  Jesse,  and  that  it  was 
transferred  in  error  to  the  ''champion"  whom  Dayid 
slew  (who  is,  moreoyer,  generally  called  rimply  "the 
Philistine  ")  when  his  proper  name  had  been  lost. 

(24)  Fled  ftom  him,  and  were  sore  afiraid.— 
The  student  of  the  history  can  hardly  understand  this 
great  fear  of  a  giant  Philistine  which  seems  to  haye 
come  upon  the  warriors  of  Saul.  When  we  remember 
the  gallant  deeds  of  the  people  in  former  years,  it  reads 
like  a  page  out  of  the  story  of  another  race.  A  duU, 
cowardly  torpor  had  come  oyer  Saul,  the  pimishmeut 
for  his  self -will  and  disobedience,  and  the  king's  helpless 
lethargy  had  settled  now  on  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers 
he  had  tnined  so  weU  in  his  earlier  and  nobler 
days. 


(25)  And  make  his  father's  house  tree  in 
Israel. — Among  the  layish  offers  Saul  made  to  the  one 
who  should  yanquish  the  giant  was  this,  "  The  family 
of  the  successful  combatant  should  be  free  in  Israel. 
The  exact  signification  here  of  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  "free"  is  disputed.  The  simple  meaning 
would  seem  to  be  freedom  from  personal  service  in  the 
army  and  elsewhere,  what  in  medusyal  history  is  known 
by  the  general  term  Corvee,  It  also  probably  includes 
a  certam  exemption  from  taxation  or  enforced  contri. 
butions  to  war  expenses. 

Ewald  ffoes  still  further,  and  considers  that  the  royal 
promise  mcluded  the  eleyation  of  the  house  of  the 
yictoriona  warrior  to  noble  rank,  as  henceforth  they 
would  be  "  free  " — "  freeholders,''  a  f amOy  released  from 
the  ordinary  service  of  subjects;  and  this  high  dis- 
tinction, the  g^at  German  scholar  considers,  would 
easOy  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  hereditary,  and  thus 
such  favoured  houses  would  form  an  intermediate  stage 
between  the  king  and  the  simple  subject.  Although 
it  is  clear  that  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  intermil 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  the  children  of  Israel 
had  taken  place  in  SauPs  reign,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  government  of  the  first  king  was  as  yet  sufficiently 
organised  to  justify  us  in  accepting,  in  its  fulness,  the 
conclusion  of  the  ingenious  comment  of  Ewald  here.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  that  these  promises 
were  ever  tnlfilled  by  Saul  in  the  case  of  the  house  of 
Jesse. 

(26)  And  David  spake  •  .  .  —Very  vividly  does 
the  historian  here  depict  the  scene  that  morning  in  the 
"  front :"  the  dismayed  soldiers  of  King  Saul  watching 
and  Ustening  to  the  boastful,  impious  words,  as  the 
giant  champion  shouted  them  across  the  narrow  ravine 
which  parted  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies;  the  en- 
thusiastic  shepherd  boy,  glowing  with  religious  fervour, 
going  from  group  to  K^onp  of  the  advanced  guard  in 
the&ont,  as  they  stood  ffloomily  leaning  on  their  spears, 
asking  questions,  and  gleaning  all  the  information  pos- 
sible about  this  insulter  of  his  God. 

(28)  And  Eliab's  anger  was  kindled  against 
David. — There  were  probably  many  years  between  the 
ages  of  the  eldest  and  youngest  of  these  eight  brothers, 
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David  fjoith  his  Brothers 


I.  SAMUEL,  XVII. 


in  the  Camp  oflsraeL 


said,  Why  earnest  thou  down  hither? 
and  with  whom  hast  thou  left  those  few 
sheep  in  the  wilderness?  I  know  thy 
pride^  and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart ; 
for  thou  art  come  down  that  thou 
mightest  see  the  battle.  (^^  And  David 
said,  What  have  I  now  done  9  Is  there 
not  a  cause?  <*^)  And  he  turned  firom 
him  toward  another,  and  spake  after  the 
same  ^manner :  and  the  people  answered 
him  again  after  the  former  manner. 

(31)  And  when  the  words  were  heard 
which  David  spake,  they  rehearsed  them 
before  Saul:  and  he  ^sent  for  him. 
(^)  And  David  said  to  Saul,.  Let  no  man's 
heart  £eu1  because  of  Jiini ;  thy  servant 
will  go  and  fi^htwith  this  Philistine. 
(33)  And  Saul  said  to  David,  Thou  art  not 


1  Heb^  wonL 


SHeb.toofcMa. 


SOr.Md. 


able  to  go  aeainst  thisFhilistine  to  fight 
with  him :  n>r  thou  art  btU  a  youth,  and 
he  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.  <34)^^d 
David  said  unto  Saul,  Thy  servant  kept 
his  father's  sheep,  and  there  came  a  lion, 
and  a  bear,  and  took  a  'lamb  out  of  the 
flock :  ^)  and  I  went  out  after  him,  and 
smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his 
mouth :  and  when  he  arose  against  me, 
I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote 
him,  and  slew  him.  (^  Thy  servant  slew 
both  the  lion  and  the  bear:  and  this 
uncircumdsed  Philistine  shall  be  as  one 
of  them,  seeing  he  hath  defied  the  armies 
of  the  living  God.  (3^  David  said  more- 
over. The  LosD  that  delivered  me  out  of 
the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the  paw 
of  the  bear,  he  will  delirer  me  out  of  the 


and  thisJealoiiB  anger  was,  no  doubt,  no  new  thing  in 
Eliab.  Tne  casnal  mention  (verse  34)  of  the  boy's  prowess, 
when  the  lion  and  the  bear  attacked  his  father's  flock, 
tells  ns  that  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  David  had  been 
no  ordinary  one,  and  Eliab's  lealouB  disposition  had 
been,  doubtless,  often  arousea.  Probably,  too,  the 
envious  elder  brother  well  remembered  the  visit  of  the 
great  seer  to  Bethlehem,  and  how  Samuel  had,  for  some 
mysterious,  and  as  yet  unknown,  reason,  anointed  this 
young  brother  of  ms,  and  had  chosen  him  to  be  his 
pupil  and  companion.  Was  he  now  come  with  power 
unlniown  to  him  (EUab)  to  perform  some  startling 
deed  of  daring  P 

(29)  Is  there  not  a  cause  P— David  answers  his 
jealous  and  over-bearins^  elder  brother  with  all  gentle- 
ness and  forbearance,  but  he  does  not  cease  to  make 
his  inquiries  of  the  soldiers  respecting  the  g^iant,  nor 
does  he  refrain  from  loudly  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  public  insult  to  the  God  of  Israel  being 
allowed  to  contmue  for  so  many  days.  The  Hebrew 
here  would  be  more  literally  rendered,  "Is  it  not  a 
word,"  or  "  It  was  only  a  worn,"  thus  deprecating  his 
elder  brother's  anger.  "  What  have  I  done?  It  was 
but  a  mere  word.  I  was  only  speaking  with  holy  anger 
about  this  impious  challenge  of  the  Philistine ;  nothing 
more."  The  ancient  versions  thus  understand  tMs  clause. 

If  we  render  as  the  Authorised  Version,  then  the 
sense  is  quite  clear.  "You  seem  bitterly  displeased 
with  my  zeal  in  this  matter,  but  surely,  is  there  not  a 
good  cause  for  my  passionate  emotion  here — such  an 
insult  to  our  God?" 

(31)  He  sent  for  him.— No  doubt  much  more  was 
said  by  the  brave  shepherd  boy  than  the  compiler  of 
the  history  has  preserved  for  us  in  the  brief  account 
here.  David  felt  that  supernatural  strength  had  been 
communicated  to  him  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  which  came 
upon  him  on  the  day  of  his  anointing  (chap.  xvi.  13), 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  openly  avowed  nis  earnest 
desire  of  meetins^  the  dreaded  foe  face  to  face.  This 
had  been  reported  to  SauL 

(83)  And  Saul  said  to  David  .  .  —The  king  evi- 
dently  looked  on  the  brave  boy  with  love  and  admiration, 
but  at  first  doubted  in  his  heart  the  reality  of  David's 
mission.  Whether  or  not  Saul  recognised  the  youth 
as  the  sweet  singer  who  had  charmed  away,  perhaps 
more  than  once,  that  terrible  soul  malady  of  his  which 
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was  desolating  his  once  vigorous  manhood,  is  doubtfuL 
(See  the  Note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.)  He — ^more 
than  any  one  in  that  armed  camp— evidently  felt  that 
David  possessed  powers  not  usually  bestowed  on  the 
sons  of  men,  and  was  clearly  disposed  from  the  first  to 
grsni  the  shepherd  boy's  startling  petition  that  the 
honour  of  Israel  might  l!e  entrusted  to  his  almost  child- 
hands.  Still,  Saul  would  talk  with  him,  and  set  before 
him  the  grave  perils  of  the  terrible  encounter  he  was  so 
eager  to  engage  in. 

(34)  Thy  servant  kept  his  father's  sheep.— 
Here  follows  in  the  colloquy  between  the  king  and  the 
boy  that  simple  brave  narrative  which  children  listen  to 
with  glowing  cheeks — that  simple  story,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  truth  on  every  word—of  what  had  happened 
to  him  in  past  davs.  Fierce  wild  animals,  the  terror  of 
the  Hebrew  shepherds,  had  attacked  his  flock :  these  he 
had  met  and  slam,  almost  without  arms.  Another  had 
helped  him  when  he  did  his  brave  duty  then;  and  he 
felt  that  the  same  invisible  Guardian  would  give  him 
nerve  and  strength  now  in  this  more  dangerous  en- 
counter. Only  let  him  try.  There  was  nothing  to  fear ; 
he  mtut  succ^d,  he  and  his  Divine  Helper ! 

(36)  The  lion  and  the  bear.— The  lion  and  the 
bear  were,  in  the  days  of  Saul,  common  in  Palestine ; 
the  country  then  was  densely  wooded.  In  some  of  the 
¥rilder  dismcts  bears  are  still  nnmeroos. 

Shall  be  as  one  of  them.— "He,  the  idolater,  mnst 
know  that  he  has  not  to  do  with  mere  men,  but  with 
Grod :  with  a  living  Grod  will  he  have  to  do,  and  not 
with  a  lifeless  idol." — BerUhwrger  Bible. 

(37)  Oo,  and  the  Lord  be  with  thee.— This  per- 
mission  and  blessing  of  King  Saul  recalls  the  Sam  of 
old  days,  before  the  covenant  between  him  and  the 
Mighty  One  of  Israel  was  broken,  before  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  had  departed  from  him.  It  was  a  g^eat  act 
of  courageous  tnist  in  the  Olorions  Arm  wmch  had« 
Saul  knew,  so  often  fought  for  IsraeL  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  no  mere  duel  between  two  fighting 
men,  an  Israelite  and  a  Philistine,  but  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  nation  for  an  indefinite  period  were  to  be  staked 
on  this  momentous  single  combat  between  a  tried 
warrior  of  g^igantic  strength  and  a  boy  quite  nnaecua- 
tomed  to  martial  exercises,  and,  as  we  shall  preeentlj 
see,  a  stranger  even  to  a  soldier's  dress  ana  martial 
equipment. 
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mUi  the  Philistine  GcliaJOh, 


hand  of  this  Philistine.  And  Sanl  said 
unto  David,  Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with 
thee. 

(38)  And  Sanl  ^  armed  David  with 
his  armour,  and  he  put  an  hehnet  of 
brass  upon  his  head  i  also  he  armed  him 
with  a  coat  of  mail.  (^)And  David 
girded  his  sword  npon  his  armour,  and 
he  assayed  to  go ;  for  he  had  not  proved 
it.  And  David  said  unto  Saul,  I  cannot 
go  with  these ;  for  I  hare  not  proved 
them.  And  D^vid  put  them  off  him. 
<^>  And  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and 
chose  him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the 
^  brook,  and  put  them  in  a  shepherd's 
^bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a  scrip ;  and 
his  sling  was  in  his  hand:  and  he  drew 
near  to  the  Philistine.  WAnd  the 
Philistine  came  on  and  drew  near  unto 
David ;  and  the  man  that  bare  the  shield 
went  before  him. 

(^>And  when  the  Philistine  looked 
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about,  and  saw  David,  he  disdained  him : 
for  he  was  but  a  youth,  and  ruddy,  and 
of  a  fair  countenance.  ^^  And  the  Phi- 
listine said  unto  David,  Am  I  a  dog,  that 
thou  comest  to  me  with  staves  9  And 
the  Philistine  cursed  David  by  his  gods. 
(^)  And  the  Philistine  said  to  D^vid,  Come 
to  me,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of 
the  field. 

(^  Then  said  David  to  the  Philistine, 
Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword,  and 
with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield :  but  I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lobb 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
whom  tiiou  hast  defied.  (^^This  day 
will  the  Lord  ^deliver  thee  into  mine 
hand ;  and  I  will  smite  thee,  and  take 
thine  head  from  thee ;  and  I  will  ^ye 
the  carcases  of  the  host  of  the  Philistmes 
this  day  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth ;  that  all 


(S8)  And  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armour. 
— ^Bnt  the  kin^  was  determined  to  omit  no  earthly 
means  of  secnnng  victory  to  his  young  champion,  ana 
we  read  how  he  made  him  try  on  lus  own  various  pieces 
of  fighting  array,  doubtless  the  best-tempered  and 
costliest  tluit  the  camp  of  Israel  possessed.  The  word 
rendered  "his  armour"  literally  signifies  his  gar- 
menis,  that  is,  the  dress  worn  beneath  the  mail,  upon 
this  was  buckled  on  the  heavy  metal  armour  suit,  with 
the  great  fighting  sword  and  the  royal  helm.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  David  was  at  ail  of  the  same 
proportions  as  Saul,  for  much  of  the  dress  could  have 
been  speedily  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  one 
slighter  and  shorter  than  the  king ;  borides,  the  result 
shows  they  were,  in  spite  of  altmtion,  far  too  heavy 
and  cumbersome.  *'  i  cannot  go  with  these,"  simply 
said  the  brave  boy,  his  purpose,  however,  of  meetm^ 
the  Philistine  g^t  quite  unshaken,  though  he  found 
his  comparatively  weak  nerson  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  kii^r's  panoply  or  to  wield  his  arms. 

m  And  he  took  his  staff  in  his  hand.-— It  was 
a  true  stroke  of  military  genius  in  David,  this  deter- 
mination of  his  to  fight  only  with  the  weapons,  weak 
and  unimportant  though  they  seemed,  with  which  he 
was  familiar,  and  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  so 
skilful ;  nor  was  the  issue  of  the  combat,  now  he  had 
resolved  to  use  the  sling,  even  doubtful.  It  has  been 
well  said  he  was  like  one  armed  with  a  rifle,  while  his 
4memy  had  only  a  spear  and  a  sword,  and  if  onl^  he 
could  take  sure  aim  the  result  was  absolutely  certam. 

Wordsworth,  again,  on  the  words  "  chose  him  five 
smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,"  refers  to  Augustine's 
Commentary,  who  finds  here  a  deep  mystical  sigpufi- 
cation.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Pa- 
tristic School  of  Exposition,  which,  although  quaint, 
and  not  unfrequently  "  far-fetched,"  will  amays,  and 
with  good  reason,  possess  great  power  over  the  minds 
of  the  earnest  ana  devout  student.  "So  our  Divine 
David,  the  Grood  Shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  when  He  went 
forth  at  the  temptation  to  meet  S»tan — our  ghostlv 
GoHath — chose  five  stones  out  of  tibe  brook.    He  took 


the  five  books  of  Moses  out  of  the  flowing  stream  of 
Judaism.  He  took  what  was  solid  out  of  what  was 
fluid.  He  took  what  was  permanent  out  of  what  was 
transitory.  He  took  what  was  moral  andperpetual  out 
of  what  was  ceremonial  and  temporary.  He  took  stones 
out  of  a  brook,  and  with  one  of  these  He  overthrew 
Satan.  All  Christ's  answers  to  the  tempter  are  moral 
precepts,  taken  from  one  Book  of  the  Law  (Deuter- 
onomy), and  He  prefaced  His  replies  with  the  same 
words,  'It  is  written; '  and  with  this  sling  and  stone  of 
Scripture  He  laid  our  Goliath  low,  and  He  has  taught 
us  by  His  example  how  we  may  also  vanquish  the 
tempter."    (See  St.  Augustine,  Sermon  xxxii.) 

(4$)  Am  I  a  dog  P— ^The  Philistine  warrior— as  the 
shepherd  boy,  all  unarmed,  drew  near — ^rose  apparently, 
for  he  was  seated,  as  was  often  the  custom  with  these 
heavily-clad  warriors  of  antiquity  when  not  actually 
engaged  in  combat,  and  coming  towitfds  David,  taunted 
him  and  his  cause  with  the  most  contemptuous  ex- 
pressions. "Am  I  a  dog,"  he  asked — and  dogs  are 
animals  held  in  many  pans  of  the  East  in  great  con- 
tempt— ^'Hhat  you  come  against  me  with  ^oks  and 
staves?"  The  LXX.  misMd  the  force  of  this  plural 
"  of  contempt,"  and  altering  the  text^  translates  **  with 
staff  and  with  stones." 

By  his  gods.— This  should  be  rendered  by  hie 
Ood,  No  doubt  the  idolater  here  made  use  ox  the 
sacred  Name,  so  dear  to  every  believing  Israelite,  thus 
defving  the  Eternal  of  Hosts. 

(4)  Come  to  me.— In  similar  terms  Hector  ad- 
dresses Ajax — 

*'  And  thou  imperious  I  if  thy  madness  wait 
The  lanoe  of  Hector,  then  shaJt  meet  thy  fate. 
That  slant  oorse,  extended  on  the  shore, 
Shallleugely  feed  the  fowls  with  fat  and  Rore.**— 

Iliad,  xiiL  1053. 

(^)  I  will  smite  thee.— David  reiterated  to  the 
Philistine,  as  he  had  done  to  Saul,  his  certainty  of 
victory,  but  in  the  same  breath  says  that  the  victory 
win  be  that  Grod's  whose  name  the  jPhilistine  had  just 
been  contemptuously  using. 
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the  eaxth  may  know  that  there  is  a  Gx>d 
in  Israel.  (^7)^^^  all  this  assembly 
shall  know  that  the  Lord  saveth  not 
with  sword  and  spear :  for  the  battle  is 
the  Lobd's,  and  he  will  g^ve  you  into  our 
hands. 

<^And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
Philistine  arose,  and  came  and  drew 
nigh  to  meet  David,  that  David  hasted, 
and  ran  toward  the  army  to  meet  the 
Philistine.  <^)  And  David  put  his  hand 
in  his  bag,  and  took  thence  a  stone,  and 
slang  ity  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his 
forehead,  that  the  stone  sunk  into  his 
forehead ;  and  he  fell  upon  his  face  to 
the  earth,  t^)  So  *David  prevailed  over 
the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  vdth  a 
stone,  and  smote  the  Philistine,  and 
slew  him  j  but  there  was  no  sword  in  the 
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hand  of  David.  ^*^J  Therefore  David  ran^ 
and  stood  upon  the  Philistine,  and  took 
his  sword,  and  drew  it  out  of  the  sheath 
thereof,  and  slew  him,  and  cut  off  his. 
head  therewith. 

And  when  the  Philistines  saw  their 
champion  was  dead,  they  fled.  (®)  And 
the  men  of  Israel  and  of  Judah 
arose,  and  shouted,  and  pursued  the 
Philistines,  until  thou  come  to  the  valley^ 
and  to  the  gates  of  Ekron.  And  the 
wounded  of  the  Philistines  fell  down  bjr 
the  way  to  Shaaraim,  even  unto  Grath^ 
and  unto  Ekron.  (^)  And  the  children 
of  Israel  returned  from  chasing  after  the 
Philistines,  and  they  spoiled  their  tents. 
(^)  And  David  took  the  head  of  the  Phi- 
listine,  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem;  but. 
he  put  his  armour  in  his  tent. 


C^7)  Forthebattle  is  the  Lord's  .  •  .— Althon^h 
we  possess  no  special  ode  or  psidm  composed  by 
David  on  the  occasion  of  this  mortal  combat,  in  which, 
owing  to  his  snre  trust  in  Jehovah,  he  won  his  never- 
to-be-forgotten  victory,  yet  in  many  of  the  compo- 
sitions attributed  to  hmi  in  the  Psalter  we  fmd 
memories  of  this,  his  first  great  triumph.  So  in 
Ps.  xliv.  6—8  we  read — 

"  I  will  not  tniflt  in  my  bow, 
Neither  shall  my  sword  save  me. 

In  God  we  boast  all  the  day  long. 
And  praise  thy  Name  for  ever." 

And  in  Ps.  zxadii.  16 — ^20, 

"  There  is  no  kin^  saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  host, 
A  mighty  man  is  not  delfvered  by  much  strength." 

•  •  •  •  « 

**  Our  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord, 
He  is  our  help  and  our  shield." 

<^)  And  smote  the  Philistine  in  the  forehead. 
—The  LXX.  add  the  words  "  through  the  hehn."  The 
Greek  translators  could  not  understand  the  fact  of  the 
forehead  being  unprotected.  But  the  head-pieces  of  the 
armour  then  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  "  visors ; " 
the  face  was  covered  with  the  heavy  shield,  which  was 
borne,  we  are  told  (verse  7),  before  him.  No  doubt  the 
Philistine,  utterly  despising  his  jouthfnl  "  unarmed  " 
antagonist,  advanced  towuds  him  without  using,  as 
was  customary,  the  &oe  protection  of  the  shield. 

Slinging  stones  had  been  brought  among  the 
Israelites  to  an  extraordinary  perfection.  Many  jears 
before  this  time  we  read  that  m  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
were  "700  chosen  men  left-handed;  every  one  could 
sling  stones  at  an  luur's  breadth,  and  not  miss  "  (Judges 
XX.  16). 

A  work  by  W.  Vischer,  on  "  Ancient  Slings  "  (Basel, 
1866),  quoted  bv  Lange,  speaks  of  sliuffers  who  could 
hit  thepart  of  the  enemy's  face  at  which  they  aimed. 

(50)  But  there  was  no  sword  in  the  hand  of 
David. — The  story  of  the  daring  of  the  son  of  Jesse 
dwells,  and  with  good  reason,  on  the  extraordinary 
valour  and  skill  of  the  youn^  champion  of  Israel.  Had 
his  heart  for  one  instant  failed  him — as,  indeed,  it  well 
might ;  had  he  not  possessed  a  confidence  which  nothing 
comd  shake  in  an  unseen  Helper — or  had  his  skill  as  a 
marksman  failed  him   in   tne   slightest  degree,  the 


Philistine  with  one  blow  would  have  laid  David  lif  eles» 
at  his  feet ;  or  had  the  active  shepherd  boy  eluded  his 
giant  anta^nist,  it  must  have  been  by  flight.  In  any 
case,  the  smele  combat  upon  which  Israel  had  staked 
so  much  womd  have  gone  against  the  chosen  people. 

(51)  And  when  the  Philistines  saw  their  oham- 
pion  was  dead,  they  fled.— The  Philistines  bad 
agreed  to  consider  this  single  combat  as  decisive.  They 
had  no  fears  as  to  its  result,  and  when  they  saw  their 
boasted  champion  fall  they  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic  Their  adversaries,  the  children  of  Israel,  on 
the  other  hand,  seeing  the  unarmed  shepherd  boy  with 
the  head  of  the  great  warrior  who  had  so  long  defied 
them  in  his  hand,  felt  that  the  old  power  \iA  come 
back  to  them,  and  that  once  more  their  Livinble  King* 
was  with  them,  so  they  at  once,  with  an  irresistible 
shout,  charged  their  dismayed  foes,  and  the  .battle,  as 
far  as  the  Philistines  were  concerned,  became  a  total 
rout. 

(58)  To  the  valley.— More  accurately,  to  a  vaXlev  ; 
there  is  no  article  in  the  Hebrew.  This  want  of  uie 
article  at  once  suggests  that  the  "  valley"  here  spoken 
of  so  indefinitelv  was  not  that  well-lmown  vauev  or 
ravine  which  divided  the  two  armies ;  besides  which,  it 
is  nowhere  suggested  that  the  Philiatinea  had  ever 
crossed  the  valky  or  ravine. 

Keil  remarks  that  it  is  stranffe  that  no  further  men- 
tion is  made  of  this  "valley  of  the  pursuit.  The 
LXX.  render,  instead  of  "  to  a  valley,"  "  to  Gath." 
These  Oreek  translators  probably  then  had  before 
them  the  true  text:  Oath,  instead  of  gat,  a  valley. 
OcLth  is  mentioned  in  the  next  sentence. 

The  way  to  Shaaraim.— This  was  a  town  in  the 
lowlands  of  Judah  (see  Joshua  xv.  36) ;  the  name  haa 
probably  been  preserved  in  the  modem  Kefr  Zakariya. 
The  LxX.,  however,  do  not  understand  Shaaraim  as  a 
city  at  all,  but  render,  instead  of  "by  the  way  to 
Shaaraim,"  "in  the  way  of  the  gates."  The  "gates"  of 
Ekron  are  mentioned  as  one  of  &e  notable  places  of  the 
flight  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

If  the  LXX.  interpretation  be  adopted,  we  masi 
understand  by  this  expression  the  space  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  gates  of  Ekron. 

(54)  The  head  of  the  PhiliBtine.— There  ia  no 
real  difficulty  here,  for  although  the  fortress  of  Jebm. 
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(»)  And  when  Sard  saw  David  go 
forth  a^inst  the  Philistiney  he  said 
onto  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host, 
Abner,  whose  son  is  this  youth  9  And 
Abner  said.  As  ihj  soul  liveth,  O 
king,  I  cannot  tell.  <^>  And  the  king 
said.  Enquire  thon  whose  son  the 
stripling  is.    <^  And  as  David  returned 


from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine, 
Abner  took  him,  and  brought  him 
before  Saul  with  the  head  of  the  Philis- 
tine in  his  hand.  (^)And  Saul  said 
to  him,  Whose  son  art  thou,  thou  young 
man  P  And  David  answered,  I  am  the 
son  of  thy  servant  Jesse  the  Beth- 
lehemite. 


on  Mount  Zion,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebosites,  and 
continaed  to  be  so  until  David  captured  the  stronffhold, 
many  years  later,  the  city  of  Jemsalem  already  be- 
longed  to  the  Israelites.  (See  Josh.  xv.  63 ;  Judges  i. 
21.)  This  ''place  of  arms "  was  natnndly  selects  for 
the  home  of  the  famoos  trophj,  being  the  nearest 
stitmghold  to  the  scene  of  the  victory. 

But  he  put  his  armour  in  his  tent.— 0^2,  the 
Hebrew  word  rendered  here  "tent,"  is  the  ancient 
word  for  "dwelling."  If  we  understand  that  David 
kept  for  the  present  the  armour  of  his  mif htv  adver- 
sary, we  must  suppose  he  took  it  to  his  dwelling  at 
Bethlehem,  and  after  a  time  presented  it  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Nob.  In  chapter  xzi.  9  we  read  of  the 
"sword  of  Goliath  wrapped  in  a  cloth  behind  the 
ephod."  Abarbanel,  however,  with  great  probability, 
believes  that  by  the  expression  "in  his  tent"  the 
"  tabernacle  of  Jehovah  "  is  meant — "  His  tabernacle," 
so  termed  pointedly  by  the  compOer  of  the  history, 
because  David,  in  later  days,  with  great  ceremony, 
"pitched  it"  in  his  own  city  (2  Sam.  vi.  17).  ia. 
Acts  XV.  16  the  writer  of  this  New  Testament  Book 
expreesly  calls  the  sacred  tent  "the  Tabernacle  of 
David." 

(55)  Whose  son  is  this  youth  P— A  grave  diffi- 
culty, at  first  sis^ht,  indisputably  exists  here.  It  is 
briefly  this.  In  the  preceding  chapter  (verses  18 — ^23), 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  chosen  to  play  before  tiie 
mentally  sick  king ;  his  playing  relieved  toe  sufferer, 
who  became  attached  to  the  young  musician,  and  in 
consequence  appointed  him  to  a  position  about  his 
person  that  certainly  would  have  involved  a  lengthened, 
if  not  a  continuous,  residence  at  the  court.  In  this  and 
the  f  oUowinK  verses  we  read  how  this  same  David,  at 
the  time  of  his  great  exploit,  was  apparently  unknown 
to  ihe  kinir  and  to  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host.  Tlie 
LXX.,  fimy  conscious  of  the  difficulty,  determined  to 
solve  it  by  Doldly,  if  not  wisely,  cutting  the  Imot.  They 
literally  enninged  from  their  version  all  the  later 
passages  which  they  could  not  easily  brinff  into  har- 
mony with  the  earlier.  The  Greek  Version,  uien,  simply 
omits  these  four  last  verses  of  chap,  xvii.,  together  with 
the  first  five  verses  of  chap,  xviii.,  and  the  whole  of  the 
section  chap.  xviL  12—^1. 

Yarious  ingenious  explanations  have  been  suggested 
by  scholars. 

(a)  The  mental  state  of  Saul  when  David  played 
before  him  was  such  that  the  king  f luled  to  recognise 
him  on  the  present  occasion,  and  Abner  probably  had 
never  seen  Mm  before. 

(&)  Some  length  of  time  had  elapsed  since  his 
last  visit  to  the  court,  and  as  he  was  then  in  very 
early  manhood,  he  had,  so  to  speak,  ^wn,  in  a  com- 
paratively speaking  short  space  of  time,  out  of  Saul's 
memory. 

(e)  The  purpose  of  Saul's  inquiry  was  not  to  find  out 
who  David  was — that  he  knew  well  already — ^but  to 
ascertaun  the  position  and  general  circumstances  of  the 
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young  hero's  father,  as,  according  to  the  promiae  (in 
verse  25),  in  the  event  of  his  success  (which  evidently 
the  king  confidently  looked  for),  the  father  of  the 
champion  and  his  family  would  receive  extraordinary 
honours. 

The  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  probably  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  as  has  been  before  statea,  this  and  the  other 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  made  up 
by  the  inspired  compiler  from  well-authenticated  tradi- 
tions current  in  Israel,  and  most  probably  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  greatprophetic  schools.  (See  Notes 
on  verses  1  and  15.)  Tnere  were,  no  doubt,  many  of 
these  traditions  connected  with  the  prindpal  events  of 
David's  early  career.  Two  here  were  selected  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  covered  the  same  grownd.  The 
first — preserved,  no  doubt,  in  some  prophetic  school 
where  music  and  poetiy  were  especially  cultivated — 
narrates  the  influence  which  David  acquired  over 
SauL  tlurough  his  great  gift  of  music.  The  power  of 
music  and  poetry  in  Saul's  mental  disease  was  evidently 
the  great  point  of  interest  to  the  original  writer  of 
chap.  xvi.  14—23.  Now,  in  the  narrative  contained  in 
these  ten  verses  no  note  of  time  occurs.  The  events 
related  evidently  were  spread  over  a  considerable,  ^- 
sibly  over  a  very  long,  period.  The  afflicted  king 
miffht  have  seen  the  young  musidan  perhaps  in  a 
diu»ened  tent  once  or  twice  before  the  Goliath  com- 
bat, but  the  great  intimacy  described  in  chap.  xvi. 
21—23,  we  may  well  assume,  belonged  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  memorable  combat  with  the 
giant. 

Following  out  this  hypothesis,  wo  may  with  some 
confidence  assume  that  King  Saul  failed  entirely  to 
recognise  the  young  player  whom  he  had  only  seen 
(possibly  only  neard  m  nis  darkened  tent)  on  one  or 
two  sad  occasions ;  and  Abner  probably  had  never  seen 
him. 

As  for  ihe  great  love  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and 
position  of  royal  armour-bearer,  these  things  we  have 
little  doubt  came  to  David  after  the  victory  over  the 
giant  Philistine,  and  very  likefy  indeed  in  oonsequence 
of  it. 

In  the  later  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Gk)liath  his- 
tory,  the  compiler  cared  little  for  the  musical  detail ; 
his  work  was  to  show  that  the  foundation  stone  of 
David's  brilliant  and  successful  life  was  intense  faith 
in  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  a  perfect  child-like  trust  in 
the  power  of  the  Invisible  Kmg. 

In  the  former  of  the  two  sections  the  relator — ^no 
doubt  in  ms  day  a  famous  teacher  in  some  school  of 
prophetic  music — ^was  onibr  concerned  to  show  the 
miffhty  influence  of  his  Divine  art  upon  the  souls 
and  the  lives  of  men,  as  exemplified  in  the  stoiy  of  the 
early  days  of  the  sweet  Psalmist-Kinff  of  Israel. 

llie  musical  detaiU  connected  with  the  early  life  of 
David,  the  composer  of  so  many  of  the  famous  hymns 
sung  in  the  Temple  Service  and  also  in  the  public 
gatherings  of  the  people,  would  be — in  the  eyes  of  this 
\niter-~of  the  devest  interest  to  coming  generations. 
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CHAPTER  XVni.— (1)  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of 
speaking  unto  Sanl,  that  the  soul  of 
Jonathsua  was  knit  with  the  soul  of 
David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his 
own  soul.  <2)  And  Saul  took  him  that 
day,  and  would  let  him  go  no  more  home 
to  his  father's  house.     (^>  Then  Jonathan 
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and  David  made  a  covenant,  hecause  he 
loved  him  as  his  own  soul,  (^)  And 
Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe 
that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  to  David, 
and  his  garments,  even  to  his  sword,  and 
to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle. 

<*^  And  David  went  out  whithersoever 
Saul  sent  him,  and  ^behaved  himself 


xvm. 

(1-30)  David  with  Saul.  Jonathan  and  David.  The 
!BnTV  of  Saul  is  excited  by  the  People's  praises  of 
David.    He  Marries  King  Saul's  daughter  Michal. 

(1)  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
BOUl  of  David.— We  have  in  this  and  the  following 
chapters  somewhat  of  a  detailed  account  of  David  at 
the  Court  of  Saul.  In  chap.  xvi.  this  Court  life  of 
the  future  kinff  has  been  already  touched  upon,  notahly 
in  verses  21 — ^23,  where  the  affection  of  Saul  for  David 
was  mentioned,  where  also  the  appointing  of  the  youn^ 
shepherd  to  a  post  about  the  king's  person  is  recorded. 
But  this  mention  in  chap.  xvi.  considerably  anticipated 
the  course  of  events.  In  relating  the  results  ox  this 
affection  of  Saul  for  David,  the  writer  of  what  we  may 
term  the  episode  treating  of  the  influence  of  music  and 
poetry  passed  over,  so  to  speak,  the  story  of  several  years, 
in  the  course  of  which  took  place  the  single  combat  of 
David  with  the  Philistine  ffiant,  and  the  victorious 
campaign  in  which  the  young  nero  took  so  distinguished 
a  purt.  The  history  here  takes  up  the  thread  of  the 
future  kiiur's  Ufe,  after  the  campaigns  which  im- 
mediately Allowed  the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistine 
champion  (verses  6  and  following).  Yerses  1—4  simply 
relate  the  bej^nning  of  the  world-famous  friendship 
between  Prince  Jonathan  and  David. 

The  Hebrew  is  rendered  *'  was  knit,"  or  better,  was 
hownd  up.  This  is  a  strong  term,  and  is  used  in 
Oen.  xliv.  30  of  Jacob's  love  to  Benjamin:  "seeing 
that  his  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life."  Aristotle, 
Nicom,  ix.  8,  has  noted  that  friends  are  called  one 
soul. 

Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.— As  has 
been  before  remarked,  the  character  of  the  princely  son 
of  Saul  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Old  l%sta- 
ment  story.  He  was  the  type  of  a  true  warrior  of  those 
wild,  half -barbarous  times — ^among  brave  men  seemingly 
the  bravest — a  perfect  soldier,  whether  fighting  as  a  sim- 
ple man-at-arms  or  as  the  jp^neral  of  an  army — chivalrous 
and  generous — ^utterly  £ee  from  jealousy — a  fervid 
believer  in  the  Grod  of  Israel — a  devoted  and  loyal  son 
—a  true  patriot  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  who 
sealed  a  devoted  life  by  a  noble  death,  dving  as  he 
did  fighting  for  his  king  and  his  people.  The  long  and 
steady  friendship  of  Jonathan  no  doubt  had  a  power- 
ful and  enduring  influence  on  the  after  life  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Hebrew  sovereigns.  The  words,  the 
unselfish,  beautiful  love,  and,  above  all,  the  splendid 
example  of  the  ill-fated  son  of  Saul,  have  no  doubt 
given  their  colouring  to  many  of  the  noblest  utterances 
in  David's  Psalms  and  to  not  a  few  of  the  most  heroic 
deeds  in  David's  life. 

We  read  of  this  friendship  as  dating  from  the 
morrow  of  the  first  striking  deed  of  arms  performed 
by  David  when  he  slew  the  giant.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  tiie  personal  bravery  of  the  boy 
hero,  or  the  rare  skill  he  showed  in  the  encounter,  which 
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so  singularly  attracted  Prince  Jonathan.  These  things 
no  one  would  have  admired  and  honoured  more  than 
the  son  of  Saul,  but  it  needed  more  than  splendid 
gallantry  and  rare  skill  to  attract  that  great  love  of 
which  we  read.  What  won  Jonathan's  heart  was  the 
shepherd  boy's  sublime  faith,  his  perfect  ftbild^ikp  trust 
in  the  "  Glorious  Arm  "  of  the  Lord.  Jonathan  and 
David  possessed  one  thing  in  common — ^an  intense, 
unswerving  belief  in  the  power  of  Jehovah  of  Isniel 
to  keep  and  to  save  all  who  trusted  in  Him. 

The  two  were  typical  Israelites,  both  possessing  in  a 
very  high  degree  tnat  intense  confidence  in  the  lOghty 
One  of  Israel  which  was  the  mainspring  of  the  peopled 
glory  and  success,  and  which,  in  tne  seemingly  inter- 
minable days  of  their  punishment  and  degradation,  has 
been  the  power  which  has  kept  them  stiS  together — a 
people  distinct,  reserved  yet  for  some  mighty  destinj 
in  tne  unknown  future. 

(3)  Made  a  covenant.— The  son  of  the  first 
Hebrew  king  recognised  in  David  a  kindred  spirit. 
They  were  one  in  their  God,  in  their  futh,  in  their  de- 
votion to  the  Divine  will.  Jonathan  recognised  in  the 
young  shepherd,  who  unarmed  went  out  idone  to  meet 
the  mighty  Philistine  warrior,  the  same  spirit  of 
sublime  faith  in  the  Invisible  KW  which  had  inspired 
him  in  days  far  back  to  ga  forth  atone  with  his  armour- 
bearer  to  attack  and  capture  the  Philistine  stronghold, 
when  he  spoke  those  memorable  words  which  enable 
us  to  understand  the  character  of  Jonathan :  **  It  may 
be  that  the  Lord  will  work  for  us:  for  there  is  no 
restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save  by  many  or  by  few  " 
(chap.  xiv.  6). 

The  great  friendship,  which  has  been  the  admiration 
of  succeeding  generations,  began  with  the  strong  faith 
in  the  Eternal  common  to  the  two  friends.  Through- 
out its  duration  the  link  which  united  them  was  an 
intense  desire  to  do  the  will  of  Him  who,  as  true 
Hebrew  patriots,  they  felt  loved  Israel ;  and  when  the 
friends  parted  for  tne  last  time  in  the  wilderness 
of  Ziph,  we  are  told  how  the  elder  (Jonathaxi.) 
strengthened  the  younger  (David's)  "hand  in  God" 
(chap,  xxiii.  16). 

W  Gave  it  to  David.— It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  reason  of  this  gift  was  to  enable  his  friend  David — 
then  poorly  clad — ^to  appear  at  his  father's  court  in  a 
fitting  dress ;  but  this  kind  of  present  was  usual  among- 
friends  in  those  remote  ages.  Glancus  and  Diomed,  for 
iostance,  exchanged  armour  of  a  very  different  value. 

**  Now  change  we  arma.  and  prove  to  either  host 

We  ffiiard  the  friendship  of  the  line  we  boast. 
•  •  ♦  ♦  •  • 

For  Diomed's  brass  arms,  of  mean  device. 
For  which  nine  oxen  paid  (a  vnUcar  piiceK 
He  gave  his  own  of  sold,  divine^  wrou^t : 
A  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  Dought." 

Iliad,  vL  286- 

(5)  And  he  was  acoepted.— The  historian  here 
calls  especial  attention  to  the  strange  power  David  w«a 
able  to  acquire  over  the  hearts  of  men.  It  was  not 
only  over  Saul  and  his  great  son  that  he  rapidly  won 
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wiselj :  and  Saul  set  him  over  the  men 
of  war,  and  he  was  accepted  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people,  and  also  in  the  sight 
of  Sanies  servants. 

(^  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  came, 
when  David  was  returned  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  ^Philistine,  that  the 
women  came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel, 
singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  kin^  Saul, 
wi^  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  ^mstru- 
ments  of  musick.  (^^  And  the  women 
answered  one  another  as  they  played, 
and  said, 


1  Or,  PMSlUUne*. 


S     '  Heb,      three 
Btrim/ed  inatrn- 


Bccluii.  47. 8. 


8  Heh.,  WM  evU  in 
hiaeife*. 


'Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands. 

(®)  And  Saul  was  very  wroth,  and  the 
saying  ^displeased  him;  and  he  said, 
They  have  ascribed  unto  David  ten 
thousands,  and  to  me  they  have  ascribed 
but  thousands:  and  what  can  he  have 
more  but  the  kingdom  9  (^^  And  Saul 
eyed  David  from  that  day  and  forwai^d. 

(10)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  the  evil  spirit  from  God  came  upon 
Saul,  and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of 
the  house :  and  David  pkiyed  with  his 


influence,  bat  in  the  case  of  his  collea^es  at  the  Court 
and  in  the  army,  all  of  whom  he  was  rapidly  out- 
stripping in  the  race  for  honour  and  distinction,  he 
seems  to  have  disarmed  all  jealousy.  His  rapid  rise 
to  high  position  was  evidently  looked  upon  with  general 
favour.  This  is  still  farther  enlarged  upon  in  the  next 
and  foUovnng  verses. 

(6)  WhenDavidwas  returned.— The  triumphant 
return  of  the  young  soldier  does  not  refer  to  the  home- 
coming after  the  death  of  the  giant,  but  to  the  close  of 
the  campiugn  which  followed  that  event.  Evidently  a 
series  of  victories  after  the  fall  of  the  dreaded  champion 
— perhaps  spread  over  a  very  considerable  period — ^had 
for  a  time  restored  the  supremacy  of  Israel  in  Canaan. 
In  this  war,  David,  on  whom  after  his  great  feat  of 
arms  the  eyes  of  all  the  soldiery  were  fixed,  established 
his  character  for  bravery  and  skiU. 

Singing  and  dancing.— This  was  on  some  grand 
occasion— -probably  the  final  triumph  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  Speakers  Commentary,  on  the  English  render- 
ing "  singing  and  diuicing,"  remarks  that  "  the  Hebrew 
text  is  prorobly  here  corrapt,  and  sug^sts  that  for 
vau,  *  and,'  we  ought  to  read  betk,  *  with,'  and  that 
then  the  sense  would  be  to  sing  'in  the  dance,'  or 
'with  dancing.'  The  action  was  for  the  women  to 
dance  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel,  and  to  sing  the 
Epinicium  with  strophe  and  antistrophe  as  they 
danced  and  played.'  (Comp.  Exod.  xv.  20,  21; 
Judges  xi.  34.) 

We  know  that  music  and  song  were  originally  closely 
connected  with  dancing.  David,  for  instance,  when  a 
mightv  king,  on  one  great  occasion  in  Jerusalem 
actually  himself  perform^  dances  before  all  the  people 
(2  Sam.  yi.  H  16).     (See  Note  on  Exod.  xv.  20.) 

(7)  Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  ten  thousands. — These  words,  which  sing  of  the 
early  glory  of  David  in  battle,  are  quoted  again  in 
chap.  xxix.  5.  They  were,  no  doubt,  the  favourite 
refrain  of  an  old  national  or  folk-song. 

(^  What  can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom  P 
— ^In  this  foreboding  utterance  of  Saul  there  was  in- 
volved not  only  a  conjecture  which  the  result  confirmed, 
but  a  deep  inward  truth :  if  the  king  stood  powerless 
before  the  subjugators  of  his  kingdom  at  so  aecisive  a 
period  as  this,  and  a  shejpherd  boy  came  and  decided  the 
victory,  this  was  an  additional  mark  of  his  rejection. — 
T.  Grerlach,  quoted  in  Keil. 

Some  years  had  passed  since  l^e  first  heard  from  the 
lips  of  his  old  prophet-friend  the  Divine  sentence  of  his 
rejection  from  the  kingdom.  In  that  sad  period  he  had 
doubtless  been  on  the  look-out  for  the  one  destined  by 
the  Invisible  King  to  be  his  successor.    This  diead 


expectation  of  ruin  and  dethronement  had  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
unhingement  of  Saul's  mind.  Was  not  this  gifted 
shepherd  boy — ^now  the  idol  of  the  people — ^the  mture 
hope  of  Israel  P 

(9)  And  Saul  eyed  David.— From  the  hour  on 
which  the  king  listened  to  the  people's  lilt  in  honour  of 
the  young  hero,  in  Saul's  distempered  mind  hate  alter- 
nated wiUi  love.  He  stiU  in  his  heart  longed  for  the 
presence  of  the  only  human  being  who  could  charm 
away  his  ever-increasing  melancholia,  but  he  dreaded 
with  a  fierce  jealousy  the  growing  influence  of  the 
winning  and  guted  man  whom  he  had  taken  from  the 
sheep-K>lds ;  and  now  through  the  rest  of  the  records 
of  tnis  book  we  shall  see  how  the  hate  gradually 
obscured  the  old  love.  All  our  memories  of  Saul 
seem  bound  up  with  his  life-long  murderous  pursuit  of 
David. 

(10)  The  evil  spirit.— The  evil  spirit  comes  now 
over  the  tmhappy  lang  in  quite  a  new  form.  Hitherto, 
when  tiie  dark  hour  came  upon  Saul  the  madness 
showed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  dull  torpor,  a  hopeless 
mekncholia,  an  entire  indifference  to  everything  con- 
nected  with  life,  as  well  in  the  lower  as  in  the  higher 
forms.  Tliis  earlier  phase  of  the  souCa  malady  has  been 
exquisitely  pictured  bv  Browning  in  his  poem  of 
"  Saul."  Now  the  maoness  assumes  a  new  phase,  and 
the  king  is  consumed  with  a  murderous  jealousy,  that 
fills  his  whole  soul,  and  drives  him  now  to  open  deeds 
of  ruffianly  violence — flow  to  devise  dark  plots  against 
the  life  of  the  hated  one.  What  a  fall  for  the  hero- 
king  of  Israel,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  whose  reign 
had  begun  so  brilliantly  and  successfully ! 

Ana  he  prophesied. — In  his  wild  phrenzy — ^under 
the  control  of  a  power  higher  than  himself,  had  he  not 
by  his  breaking  off  all  communion  with  God,  left  his 
soul  defenceless  and  prepared  for  the  presence  of  the 
evil  spirit  ? — ui  his  wild  phrenzy  we  read  "  Saul  pro- 
phesied." The  Dean  of  Canterbury  well  calls  ai^n- 
tion  here  to  the  conjugation  employed  in  the  original 
Hebrew  of  the  word  rendered  "  prophesied  " — the  Mith. 
pael,  which  is  never  used  by  an  Old  Testament  writer 
of  real  true  prophecy,  this  being  always  expr^sed  by 
the  Niphal  conjugation.  This  of  Saul's  was  but  a 
bastard  imitation. 

Saul  was  in  a  state  of  phrenzy,  unable  to  master 
himself,  speaking  words  of  which  he  Imew  not  the 
meaning,  and  acting  like  a  man  possessed.  In  all 
this  there  was  something  akin  to  the  powerful  emo- 
tions which  Mutated  the  true  prophet:  only  it  was 
not  a  holy  inmience,  but  one  [^ringing  from  violent 
passions. 
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hand,  as  at  other  times :  and  there  was 
a  javelin  in  Saul's  hand.  ^^^  And  Saul 
cast  the  javelin;  for  he  said,  I  will 
smite  David  even  to  the  wall  with  it. 
And  David  avoided  out  of  his  presence 
tvrice. 

(12)  And  Saul  was  a&aid  of  David,  be- 
cause the  LoBD  was  with  him,  and  was 
departed  from  Saul.  (^^^  Therefore  Saul 
removed  him  from  him,  and  made  him 
his  captain  over  a  thousand;  and  he 
went  out  and  came  in  before  the  people. 
(1*)  And  David  ^behaved  himself  wisely 
in  all  his  ways ;  and  the  Lord  was  with 
him.  (^^  Wherefore  when  Saul  saw  that 
he  behaved  himself  very  wisely,  he  was 
afraid  of  him.     (i«)But  all  Israel  and 


1  Or,  proqMracl. 


2  Heb^  a  ton  of 
v<iioiwr. 


Judah  loved  David,  because  he  went  out 
and  came  in  before  them. 

(17)  And  Saul  said  to  David,  Behold 
my  elder  daughter  Merab,  her  will  I  give 
thee  to  wife :  only  be  thou  'valiant  for 
me,  and  fight  the  Lord's  battles.  For 
Saul  said.  Let  not  mine  hand  be  upon, 
him,  but  let  the  hand  of  the  Philistmes 
be  upon  him.  (i^^  And  David  said  unto 
Saul,  Who  arif^  I  ?  and  what  is  my  lif  e^ 
or  my  father's  family  in  Israel,  that  I 
should  be  son  in  law  to  the  king?  (i^)But 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  when  Merab 
Saul's  daughter  should  have  been  given 
to  David,  that  she  was  given  unto  Adriel 
the  Meholathite  to  wife. 

(20)  And  Michal  Saul's  daughter  loved 


(11)  And  Satil  cast  the  javelin.— The  Alexandrian 
MS.  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee  Version  trans- 
late  the  Hebrew  here  "  lifted  the  javelin."  The  probable 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  this  place  is  "  brandisned,"  or 
**  aimed."  It  is  hardly  credible  that  if  he  actually  threw 
it,  David  would  have  trusted  himself  a  second  time  in 
the  king's  chamber. 

(12)  And  Saul  was  afraid  of  David.— Even  after 
the  scenes  in  the  royal  chamber  just  related,  David 
remained  at  Court.  He  looked  on  such  manifestations 
of  bitter  hatred  as  simple  outbursts  of  a  temporary 
insanity.  His  loyal  nature  would  not  believe  m  the 
enduring  hate  of  one  so  gfreat  and  noble  as  Saul ;  but 
we  read  here  that  even  when  the  king  recovered  from 
the  paroxysm,  he /eared  David.  Saul  was  conscious  that 
his  old  vigour  and  ability  were  deserting  him,  and  in 
David  he  recognised  the  presence  of  a  power  he  knew 
had  onoe  been  his.  Not  being  able,  even  in  his  sane 
hours,  to  endure  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  too 
surely  felt  woidd  sooner  or  later  ti^e  his  place,  the 
king  dismissed  him  honourably  from  the  Court,  and  in- 
vested him  with  an  important  military  charge.  Perhaps 
already  the  dark  thought  which  some  time  later  (see 
verses  17  and  25)  influenced  the  king  had  entered  into 
his  unhappy  mind. 

(!«)  But  all  Israel  and  Judah.— This  distinct 
mention  of  the  two  great  later  divisions  of  the  chosen 
people  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  tl^  compiler  of 
the  Hooks  of  Samuel  lived  after  the  final  separation  of 
the  ten  tribes  from  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  reign 
of  Behoboam.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  other  notices 
(see,  for  instance,  chaps,  xi.  8,  xv.  4,  in  this  book)  that  at 
a  period  long  anterior  to  the  final  disruption  between 
the  north  and  south  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
two  had  bc^nn  to  exist. 

In  Davif  s  case,  however,  although  he  was  of  Judah, 
the  future  king  was  equally  popular  with  the  northern 
tribes. 

(17)  Behold  my  elder  daughter  Merab,  her 
wiU  I  give  thee  to  wife.— This  was  but  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  a  much  earlier  promise.  The  king  had  said  he 
would  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Sie  hero  who 
should  slay  the  Philistine  giant  champion.  For  one 
cause  or  other  he  had  declined,  or  at  least  postponed,  the 
earrying  out  of  his  pledge;  and  the  dark  thought 
erossed  his  mind.  Could  he  not  endanger  the  hated  life, 
while  seeming  to  wish  to  keep  the  old  promise  P    He 


speaks  of  the  Philistine  war  as  the  Lord's  battles.  This 
was  a  feeling  which  inspired  every  patriotic  Israelite. 
"  He  was,"  when  fighting  with  the  idolatrous  nations, 
"  warring  for  the  Lord  " — ^so  David  felt  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Philistine  giant  as  having  defied  the  ranis  of 
the  living  God,  and  alluded  to  the  battle  as  the  Lord's 
(chap.  xvii.  26  and  47).  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in 
the  title  of  that  most  ancient  colleciion  of  songs  which 
has  not  been  preserved  to  us — "  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Lord  "  (Numbers  xxi.  14). 

(18)  What  is  my  life  P— These  words  in  David's 
modest  and  wise  answer  have  been  variously  interpreted. 
(a)  They  have  been  taken  to  refer  to  David's  personal 
life ;  but  sur^  that  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  preced- 
ing words,  **  Who  am  1  ?  "  (6)  As  referring  to  the  con- 
dition of  life  in  which  he  was  bom  and  to  wliich  he  was 
accustomed ;  so  Keil ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Hebrew 
word  here  uised  ever  has  this  significance,  (e)  With  & 
reference  to  David's  family;  so^nraidandLange.  Ewald 
would  translate,  "What  are  my  folks  or  relations?" 
Of  these  (c)  is  undoubtedly  the  preferable  meaning. 

(19)  She  waa  given  unto  AdrieL— Saul's  capncions 
wavering  nature,  so  painfully  prominent  in  the  last  part 
of  lus  reign,  displayed  itself  m  this  sudden  change  of 
purpose.  It  may  nave  been  brought  about  owing  U> 
some  great  fit  of  jealousv  of  David;  or  possibly  the 
large  gifts  in  mone^  or  valuables  offered  by  the  w^tli j 
Ac&iei  for  the  princess's  hand  mav  have  oceaaoned 
this  arbitrary  act  of  Saul.  Such  g^f t-s  to  the  father  in 
return  for  the  daughtei^s  hand  were  customary.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  prize  as  the  Princess  Merab,  the  gift 
would  doubtless  have  been  very  costly.  David,  who 
was  comparatively  a  poor  man,  was  of  course  nnahle  to 
show  such  liberality ;  besides,  the  young  hero  looked, 
no  doubt,  upon  the  marriage  aa  the  fulfilment  of  Hne  old 
promise  to  the  victor  in  the  combat  with  the  giant.  The 
marriage,  however,  of  the  daughter  of  King  Saul  and 
Adriel  was  consummated,  and  was  disastrous  in  its  con- 
sequences. They  had  five  sons,  and  they  f eU  victims 
to  tibe  blood  revenge  exacted  by  the  Gibeonites  from  the 
family  of  Saul :  the  five  haj^less  youths  were  ''hanged  " 
(we  read  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  9)  *'  m  the  hiU  before  the  I^rd." 
These  three  verses  (17 — 19)  are  entirely  omitted  by  the 
LXX.,  apparently  because  they  failed  to  see  any  reason 
for  Saul's  sudden  change  of  purpose. 

(20)  And  Miohal  Saul's  daughter  loTOd  David. 
— ^But   the   love   of   the  younger  of  the  two  royal 
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David:  and  they  told  Saul,  and  the 
thing  ^pleased  him.  (^)  And  Saul  said, 
I  will  g^ye  him  her,  that  she  may  be  a 
snare  to  him,  and  that  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines  may  be  against  him. 
Wherefore  Sanl  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt 
this  day  be  my  son  in  law  in  tJie  one  of 
the  twain. 

(^)  And  Sanl  commanded  his  servants, 
raying,  Commnne  vnth  David  secretly, 
and  say.  Behold,  the  king  hath  delight 
in  thee,  and  all  his  servants  love  thee : 
now  therefore  be  the  kind's  son  in  law. 
<^)And  Saul's  servants  spc^e  those  words 
in  the  ears  of  David.  And  David  said, 
Seemeth  it  to  you  a  light  thing  to  be  a 
king's  son  in  law,  seeing  that  I  am  a 
poor  man,  and  lightly  esteemed?  (^^And 
the  servants  of  Saul  told  him,  saying, 
^On  this  manner  spake  David.  (^>  And 
Saul  said.  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  David, 
The  king  desireth  not  any  dowry,  but  an 
hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philistines,  to 
be  avenged  of  the  king's  enemies.  But 
Saul  thought  to  make  David  fall  by  the 


I  Heb^'vM  right 
in  hia  eyeii. 


S  Heb..  According 
to  tkete  word*. 
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hand  of  the  Philistines.  (*>  And  when 
his  servants  told  David  these  words,  it 
pleased  David  well  to  be  the  king's  son 
in  law:  and  the  days  were  not  ^expired. 
(27)  Wherefore  David  arose  and  went,  he 
and  his  men,  and  slew  of  the  Philistines 
two  hundred  men ;  and  David  brought 
their  foreskins,  and  they  gave  them  in 
full  tale  to  the  king,  that  he  might  be 
the  king's  son  in  law.  And  Sard  gave 
him  Michal  his  daughter  to  wife. 

(^)  And  Saul  saw  and  knew  that  the 
LoBD  wds  with  David,  and  that  Michal 
Saul's  daughter  loved  him.  (^^And  Saul 
was  yet  the  more  afraid  of  David ;  and 
Saul  became  David's  enemy  continually. 
(30)  Then  the  princes  of  the  Philistines 
went  forth :  and  it  came  to  pass,  after 
they  went  forth,  that  David  behaved 
himself  more  wisely  than  all  the  servants 
of  Saul;  so  that  his  name  was  much 
*set  by. 

CHAPTER  XTX.— WAnd  Saul  spake 
to  Jonathan  his  son,  and  to  all  his  ser- 


princesses  for  her  father's  brilliant  officer  gave  the  un. 
liappy  Idng  a  fresh  excuse  to  expose  David's  life  to 

SerJJ,  while  at  the  same  time  he  aopeared  to  ho  en- 
eavonring  to  carry  out  an  old  formal  promise. 

(21)  That  she  may  be  a  snare  to  nim.— Is  it  not 
possible  that  this  dark  plot  of  Saul  against  a  life  once  so 
dear  to  him — a  plot  which  in  after  days,  when  the  enmity 
of  the  long  was  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  became 
of  course  kaown  by  David — si^gested  to  him  (David) 
the  means  by  which,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  his  Hfe,  he 
got  rid  of  the  brave  Uriah,  the  hosband  of  Bath-sheba, 
at  the  siege  of  BabbahP    (2  Sam.  xi.) 

In  the  one  of  the  twain.— More  accurately  trans, 
lated,  in  this  second  time,  or  in  this  second  way.  The 
LXX.  again  leaves  out  this  statement,  no  doubt  oecanse 
it  refers  back  to  the  omitted  passage  in  verses  17 — 19. 

(22)  Behold,  the  king  hath  delight  in  thee.— 
Lange  quainUy  sees  in  this  fluent  discourse  of  the 
courtiers  "  something  of  the  flattering,  conciliatory  tone 
usual  in  such  circles." 

(S3)  I  am  a  poor  man.— David  dwells  upon 
this  fact  of  his  utter  inability  to  give  the  expected 
costly  offering  for  the  princess.  He  evidently  attri- 
butes to  his  poverty  and  his  successful  rival's  wealth 
his  former  disappointment  in  the  case  of  Merab. 

And  lightly  esteemed.- David  looked  upon  him- 
self as  a  mere  suocessfal  soldier  of  fortune  among  the 
wealthy  chiefs  who  surrounded  Saul.  His  father — 
though,  no  doubt,  "head  man"  or  sheik  in  tiny  Bethle- 
hem— ^was,  compared  with  the  elders  of  lorael  who 
formed  the  Court  of  Saul,  a  poor  man. 

(95)  An  hundred  foreskins.— Wordsworth's  note 
here,  which  he  derives  from  Theodoret,  is  curious. 
Foreskins  /  why  not  heads  ?  Here  is  a  sipi  of  Saul's 
suBpiciouB  and  malignant  spirit.  He,  judgmg  for  him- 
selz,  impiously  suspects  that  David  would  go  forth  and 
dertroy  some  of  the  Israelites — Saul's  own  subjects — as 
he  himself  desired  to  destroy  David,  his  own  deliverer ; 


and  the  foreskins  were  required  as  a  proof  that  they 
who  were  killed  were  not  Israelites.  Josephus,  how- 
ever, with  a  strange  exaggeration,  mentions  600  heads 
as  the  price  of  Mieaal. 

m  It  pleased  David  well.— The  kind's  design 
succeeded  well,  and  the  prospect  of  the  alliance  with 
Said  spurred  on  this  brave  soldier  to  more  daring 
achievements,  and  yet  wilder  feats  of  arms.  The  savage, 
half -barbarous  state  of  the  age,  however,  comes  pro. 
minently  into  view  when  we  reflect  upon  the  ferocious 
cruel^  of  such  an  offer  being  made  and  accepted,  and 
carried  out  with  even  more  than  the  required  number 
of  victims. 

(28)  Saul  saw  .  .  .  that  the  Lord  was  with 
David. — ^The  success  of  the  last  savage  enterprise,  and 
the  return  of  David  with  his  ghastly  spoils,  filled  the 
unhappy  king  with  dismay.  His  daughter's  love,  too, 
for  the  rising  soldier  conmbuted  to  his  trouble.  Saul 
f  eltthat  all  tmtt  David  undertook  prospered — ^that  surely 
another  and  a  higher  Power  was  nelping  him.  So  his 
fear  grew,  we  r^  in  verse  29,  and  the  paroxysms  of 
jealous  hatred  deepened  into  a  lifelong  enmity. 

(30)  Went  forth.— Probably  to  avenge  the  last 
raid  of  David  (recounted  in  verse  27).  Wordsworth, 
quoting  from  the  Rabbis,  suggests  that  they  were 
embol&ned  to  make  this  attacK,  supposing  that  their 
successful  foe  would,  according  to  tne  !l£brew  Law, 
claim  exemption  from  warfare  for  a  year  after  marriage 
(Deut.  xxiv.  5). 

XIX. 

(1-84)  The  Hatred  of  Saul  for  David.  The  Love  of 
Jonathan  and  Michal  saves  David's  Life.  David  Escapes 
to  Samuel.  The  Influence  of  the  Prophetic  Schools 
on  (1)  Saul's  Men ;  (2)  on  Saul  hhnself . 

(1)  That  they  should  kill  David.-The  Hteral 
translation  of  the  original  gives  a  much  better  sense : 
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I.  SAMUEL,  XIX. 


to  Saul  his  Fathen 


yants,  that  they  should  kill  David.  <^)But 
Jonathan  Saul's  son  delighted  much  in 
Dayid:  and  Jonathan  told  David,  sajing, 
Saul  my  father  seeketh  to  kiU  thee :  now 
therefore,  I  pray  thee,  take  heed  to  thy- 
self until  the  morning,  and  abide  in  a 
secret  jpZoc^,  and  hide  thyself:  ^^^and  I 
will  go  out  and  stand  beside  my  father 
in  the  field  where  thou  arty  and  I  will 
commune  with  my  father  of  thee ;  and 
what  I  see,  that  I  will  teU  thee. 

(^)  And  Jonathan  spake  good  of  David 
unto  Saul  his  father,  and  said  unto  him. 
Let  not  the  king  sin  against  his  servant, 
against  David;  because  he  hath  not 
sinned  against  thee,  and  because  his 
works  have  been  to  thee-ward  very  good: 
<*)  for  he  did  put  his  *life  in  his  hand. 


a  Jndff.  9. 17  A 18. 
8;  cli.n.31;  F». 
119. 109. 


1  Heb..  yetterday 
third  day. 


B.O. 
cir.  loas. 


3  Heb.,  hUfau. 


and  slew  the  Philistine,  and  the  Lobd 
wrought  a  great  salvation  for  all  Israel : 
thou  sawest  it,  and  didst  rejoice :  where- 
fore then  wilt  thou  sin  against  innocent 
blood,  to  slay  David  wi&out  a  cause? 
(0)  And  Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice 
of  Jonathan:  and  Saul  sware.  As  the 
Lobd  Uveth,  he  shall  not  be  slain.  <7)  And 
Jonathan  G»lled  David,  and  Jonathan 
shewed  him  all  those  tilings.  And  Jo- 
nathan brought  David  to  Saul,  and  he 
was  in  his  presence,  as  ^in  times  past. 

(B)  And  there  was  war  again :  and 
David  went  out,  and  fought  with  the 
Philistines,  and  slew  them  with  a  great 
slaughter ;  and  they  fled  from  ^him. 

(^>  And  the  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord 
was  upon  Saul,  as  he  sat  in  his  house 


"  that  he  intended  to  kill  David,"  or  "  about  killing 
David."  The  latter  Ib  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
and  the  Svriac.  The  mnrderons  impulse  of  the  on- 
happy  Saul  gradually  increased  in  intensity.  First,  it 
showed  itself  onlv  in  the  paroxysms  of  insanity,  when  the 
half -distraught  king  would  grasp  and  poise  his  heavy 
spear,  as  though  he  would  hun  it  at  the  kindly  musician 
as  he  tried  to  calm  the  troubled  spirit.  Then  it  would 
plot  and  scheme  against  the  hated  life,  trying  to  involve 
this  voung  soldier  in  some  enterprise  fraught  with 
deadly  peril.  Now  he  speaks  openly  to  his  heir  and  his 
counsellors  of  the  risk  incurrea  by  suffering  so  danger- 
ous a  man  to  live. 

(2)  Jonathan  told  David.— The  danger  Jonathan 
saw  was  a  very  present  one.  A  very  slight  expression  on 
the  part  of  a  powerful  king  of  his  earnest  desire  to  get 
rid  of  an  obnoxious  subject,  however  eminent  or  ^at, 
is  sufficient  to  stir  up  unscrupulous  men  to  commit  the 
murder  which  they  might  fancy  would  be  acceptable  to 
their  master. 

(3)  In  the  fleld.^No  doubt  some  garden  or  quiet 
place,  whither  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
with  his  friends  and  counsellors. 

(4)  Jonathan  spake  good  of  David.— The  heir 
to  the  throne— the  one  above  all  men  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  growing  popularity  of  David — ^with 
sreat  power  and  intense  earnestness,  represented  to  his 
father  the  king  the  great  virtues,  the  unrivalled  gifts, 
and,  above  all,  the  splendid  services  of  the  young  soldier 
whose  life  Saul  was  so  anxious  to  cut  short.  "  See,' 
urged  the  eloquent  pleader  for  his  friend's  life,  "  on 
that  ever  memorable  occasion  when  he  fought  the 
giant,  when  he  aimed  the  pebble  of  the  brook  from 
his  shepherd's  sling,  he  put  his  life  in  his  hand.  Had  he 
missed  a  hair's-breadth,  the  giant  would  have  slain  him, 
and  the  deliverance  then  wrought  for  Israel  would 
never  have  been  accomplished." 

(6)  And  Saul  hearkened.— The  moving  eloquence 
of  Jonathan  touched  Saul's  heart,  and  for  a  Driei  s^aoe 
something  of  the  old  noble  spirit  influenced  the  lung, 
and  he  swore  he  would  not  attempt  his  life. 

(7)  As  in  times  past. — The  old  life  went  on  as 
before,  and  David  seemingly  was  received  on  terms  of 
intimacy  and  affection  by  the  king,  but  a  new  cause 
was  soon  supplied  which  again  lit  up  the  slumbering 
fires  of  jealousy  in  the  kings  heart.    The  next  verse 


tells  us  of  a  successful  campaign  against  the  hereditary 
foes  of  Israel,  in  which,  as  usual,  David  was  the  hero. 
(9)  And  the  evil  spirit  •  .  •  was  upon  Saul.— 
Again  the  terrible  malady  was  upon  the  kisg — ^not  un- 
likelv  brought  on  by  the  wild  storm  of  jealous  fuij 
which  Saul  allowed  to  sweep  unchecked  across  his 
soul.    Once  more — 

**  Out  of  the  black  mid-tent's  silence,  a  space  of  three  cIatb, 
Not  a  Bound  hath  escaped  to  thy  servants  of  prayer  nor  of 

praise. 
To  betoken  that  Saul  and  the  spirit  have  ended  their  strife. 
And  that,  faint  in  his  triumph,  the  monarch  sinks  back 

upon  life."  Browning:  Saul, 

But  the  time  when  the  skilled  musician  with  his 

Divine  strains  had  roused  him  into  life  again  was 

passed  (see  chap.  xvi.  21 — 23),  not  now  as  in  old  days, 

when,  to  use  the  words  the  great  poet  put  into  David's 

mouth  — 

** 1  looked  up  to  know 

If  the  best  I  could  do  had  brought  solace :  he  spoke  not,  bat 

slow 
Lifted  up  the  hand  slack  at  his  side,  till  he  laid  it  with  care. 
Soft  and  srave,  but  in  mild  settled  will,  on  my  brow ;  through 

my  hair 
The  lanro  fingers  were  pushed,  and  he  bent  back  my  head, 

nmh  kind  power- 
All  my  face  back,  intent  to  peruse  it  as  men  do  a  flower. ,  . 
Thus  held  he  me  there,  with  his  great  eye  that  Bcrutinued 

mine. 
And  oh,  all  my  heart  how  it  loved  him  1   ...  _    , 

Brownino:  Send, 

This  tune,  seizing  the  tall  spear  which  was  ever  by  his 
side,  he  hurled  it  with  deadly  intent  at  the  sorrow- 
stricken,  loving  face,  and  David  fled  in  hot  haste  from 
the  doomed  presence  for  ever.  The  LXX.  was 
offended  at  the  statement  "evil  spirit  of  (or  from) 
Jehovah,"  and  cuts  the  knot  by  leaving  out "  Jehovah." 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a  hard  saying,  and  no  human  expositor 
has  ever  yet  been  able  fully  lo  explain  it. 

To  the  expression  Buach  Jehovah,  **  Spirit  of  Jehc 
vah"  (for  "of"  is  more  accurate  than  "from"),  and 
the  equivalent  phrase,  Buach  Elohim, "  Spirit  of  God" 
(chap.  xvi.  14,  15),  the  epithet  "evil"  is  added.  Wa 
cannot  attempt  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit 
world— we  have  absolutely  no  data—we  simply  possess 
in  the  sacred  book  a  few  scattered  notices,  which  indicate 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits.  To  suppose  that  these  ma- 
lignant or  evil  beings  werepurt  of  the  heavenly  host  em- 
ployed  by  the  Eternial  is  a  simpoeition  utterly  at  variance 
with  our  conception  of  the  All-Father.    We  may,  how- 
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the  Emiescuries  of  Said, 


with  his  jayelin  in- his  hand :  and  David 
played  with  his  hand.  (^^)  And  Saul 
sought  to  smite  David  even  to  the  wall 
with  the  javelin;  but  he  slipped  away 
out  of  Saul's  presence,  and  he  smote  the 
javelin  into  the  wall :  and  David  fled, 
and  escaped  that  night. 

<^^)Said  also  sent  messengers  unto 
David's  house,  to  watch  him,  and  to 
slay  him  in  the  morning :  and  Michal 
David's  wife  told  him,  saying,  If  thou 
save  not  thy  life  to  night,  to  morrow 
thou  shalt  be  slain.  <^>So  Michal  let 
David  dovni  through  a  window :  and  he 
went,  and  fled,  and  escaped.  (^>And 
Michal  took  an  image,  and  laid  it  in  the 
bed,  and  put  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for 


his  bolster,  and  covered  it  with  a  cloth. 
(1^)  And  when  Saul  sent  messengers  to 
take  David,  she  said.  He  is  sick.  <^)And 
Saul  sent  the  messengers  a-gain  to  see 
David,  saying.  Bring  him  up  to  me  in 
the  bed,  that  I  may  slay  him.  <^^>  And 
when  the  messengers  were  come  in, 
behold,  there  was  an  image  in  the  bed, 
with  a  pillow  of  goats'  hair  for  his 
bolster.  (^)  And  Saul  said  unto  Michal, 
Why  hast  thou  deceived  me  so,  and  sent 
away  mine  enemy,  that  he  is  escaped  9 
And  Michal  answered  Saul,  He  said 
unto  me.  Let  me  go;  why  should  I  kill 
thee? 

^)So  David  fled,  and  escaped,  and 
came  to  Samuel  to  Bamah,  and  told  him 


erer,  safely  grant  (1)  the  existence  of  evil  spirits^ 
prob&bly  beings  fallen  through  sin  and  disobedience 
from  their  high  estate ;  and  (2)  we  may  suppose  that 
these  evil  spirits — all,  of  oouise,  belonging  to  the 
Eternal,  even  in  their  deep  degradation  (so  thon^  "  evil,** 
still  "  spirits  of  God,  or  Jehovah,") — ^receive  occasional 
permission,  for  some  wise — ^though  to  us  unknown — 
reasons,  to  tempt  and  plague  for  a  season  the  souls  of 
certain  men. 

The  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Job  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  1 — 
7),  and  the  circumstance  which  led  to  the  death  of 
King  Ahab  before  Bamoth  Gilead  (1  Kings  xzii.  Id— 22), 
at  least  favour  this  hypothesis.  The  presence  of  those 
evil  spirits,  or  "devils,  who  possessed  those  unhappy 
ones  whom  we  meet  so  often  in  the  Grospel  story,  points 
to  the  same  conclumon.  Why  certam  souls  should 
have  been  exposed  to  this  dread  experience  is,  of  course, 
b^ond  our  ken.  From  the  scanty  information  vouch- 
safed to  us,  it  seems,  however,  that  the  power  of  the 
evil  spirit  was  sometimes  permitted  to  oe  exercised 
(a)  as  a  trial  of  faith,  as  in  the  case  of  Job;  or  (6)  as 
a  punishment  incurred  by  the  soul's  desertion  of  God, 
as  in  the  case  of  Saul. 

(10)  The  jayelin.— This  is  the  great  spear,  which 
in  so  many  of  the  scenes  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 
is  represented  as  in  the  hand  of  Saul  or  by  his  side. 

(12)  So  Miohal  let  David  down.— The  princess, 
his  vnf e,  knew  well  her  father's  character,  and  con- 
scious, now  that  the  veil  of  his  dark  deeiKU  was  publicly 
lifted,  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her  husband  any  longer 
save  in  his  instant  flight,  she  "let  David  down  through 
a  window,"  because  me  king's  ni<urds  were  watching 
the  door.  With  this  desperate  flight  began  those  long 
irearv  wanderings,  those  perpetuu  risks  of  his  life, 
widen  went  on  until  the  aeatn  of  King  Saul  released 
David  from  his  deadly  enemy. 

(13)  An  image.— J[n  image  in  the  Hebrew  is  teraphim 
—h  plural  form,  but  used  as  a  sing^ulai.  We  have  no 
instance  of  the  singular.  The  Latin  equivalent, 
''^wnates,"  singularly  enough,  is  idso  only  found  in  the 

E*  form.  lu  this  case,  probably,  it  was  a  life-size 
or  bust.  The  word  has  been  discussed  above 
^  zv.  23).  It  is  singular  how,  in  spite  of  the  stem 
command  to  avoid  idolatry,  the  children  of  Israel  seemed 
to  love  to  possess  these  lifeless  images.  The  tera- 
phim  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the  idolatry  originally 
brought  bj  some  of  Abraham's  family  from   their 


Ohaldffian  home.  These  idols,  we  know,  varied  in  size, 
from  the  diminutive  image  which  Rachel  (G«n.  xxxi. 
34)  was  able  to  conceal  under  the  camel  saddle  to  the 
life-size  figure  which  the  Princess  Michal  here  used  to 
make  her  father's  guards  believe  that  her  sick  husband, 
David,  was  in  bed.  They  appear  to  have  been  looked  on  as 
tutelary  deities,  the  diroensers  of  domestic  and  family 
good  fortune.  It  has  been  suggested,  with  some  pro- 
bability, that  lifichal,  like  Rachel,  kept  this  teraphim  in 
secret,  because  of  her  barrenness. 

A  pillow  of  goats'  hair.— More  accurately,  a 
goaf  8  shin  about  its  head.  So  render  the  Syriac  and 
Vulgate  Yersions.  The  reason  of  this  act  apparently 
was  to  imitate  the  effect  of  a  man's  hair  round  the 
teraphim's  head.  Its  body,  we  read  in  the  next  clause^ 
was  covered  "  with  a  cloth."  Some  scholars  have  sug- 
gested that  this  goat's  skin  was  a  net-work  of  goat's 
nair  to  keep  off  the  flies  from  the  supposed  sleeper. 
The  LXa.,  instead  of  k^vir  (skin),  read  in  their 
Hebrew  copies  kaved  (liver).  As  the  vowel  points 
were  introduced  much  later,  such  a  confusion  (especially 
as  the  difference  between  d  and  r  in  Hebrew  is  very 
slight)  would  be  likely  enough  to  occur  in  the  MSS. 

Josephus,  adopting  the  LXX.  reading,  explains 
Michal  s  conduct  thus — "  Michal  put  a  palpitating  goat's 
liver  into  the  bed,  to  represent  a  breatning  sick  man." 

With  a  oloth.— Heb.,  beged.  This  was  David's 
every-day  garment,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing. This,  loosely  thrown  over  the  image,  would 
materially  assist  the  deception.  The  fifty-ninth  Psalm 
bears  the  following  title—*'  A  michtam  (or  song  of  deep 
import)  of  David,  when  Saul  sent,  and  they  watched  the 
house  to  kill  him."  The  internal  evidence,  however, 
IB  scarcely  confirmatory  of  the  accuracy  of  the  title. 
The  sacred  song  in  question  is  very  probably  one 
of  David's  own  composition,  and  it  is  Hkely  enough 
that  the  danger  he  incurred  on  this  occasion  was  m  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  solemn  words ;  but  there  are 
references  in  this  psalm  which  must  apply  to  other 
events  in  hb  troubled,  anxious  Ufe. 

(18)  And  came  to  SamueL- The  influence  and 
authority  which  Samuel  still  preserved  in  the  nation, 
even  in  the  stormy  dose  of  Saul's  career,  must  have 
been  very  great  for  the  frightened  David  to  have 
sought  a  refuste  in  his  quiet  home  of  prayer  and  learn- 
ing. The  exue,  fleeing  before  his  sovereign,  felt  that 
in  the  residence  of  the  old  seer  he  would  be  safe  from 
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all  that  Saul  had  done  to  him.  And  he 
and  Samuel  went  and  dwelt  in  Naioth. 
0»)  And  it  was  told  Saul,  saying.  Behold, 
David  is  at  Naioth  in  Bamah.  ^^^  And 
Saul  sent  messengers  to  take  David : 
and  when  they  saw  the  company  of  the 
prophets  prophesying,  and  Sajnuel  stand- 
ing oa  appointed  over  them,  the  Spirit 
of  Gk>d  was  upon  the  messengers  of  Saul, 
and  they  also  prophesied,  ^^i)  And  when 
it  was  told  Saul,  he  sent  other  messen- 
gers,  and  they  prophesied  likemse.  And 
Saul  sent  messengers  again  the  third 
time,  and  they  prophesied  also.  (^)Then 


1  Heb^/ett. 


a  ch.  10.  U. 


went  he  also  to  Bamah,  and  came  to  a 
great  well  that  is  in  Sechu:  and  he 
asked  and  said.  Where  are  Samuel  and 
David  9  And  one  said.  Behold,  they  be 
at  Naioth  in  BamaJh.  (^)  And  he  went 
thither  to  Naioth  in  Bamah:  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  upon  him  also,  and  he 
went  on,  and  prophesied,  until  he  came 
to  Naioth  inBamah.  <^)  And  he  stripped 
off  his  clothes  also,  and  prophesied  W 
fore  Samuel  in  like  manner;,  and  ^lay 
down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  that 
night.  Wherefore  they  say,  'Is  Saul 
also  among  the  prophets  ? 


all  pnrsait,  as  in  a  sanctuary.  David's  intimate  connec 
tion  with  Samuel  has  been  alluded  to  on  several  occasions. 
He  stood  to  the  old  seer  in  the  rehition  of  a  loved  pupil. 

W  Naioth. — ^Naioth,  or  Nevaioth,  as  it  is  also 
written,  was  not  a  town,  but,  as  the  name  denotes,  a 
cluster  of  dweUinge  or  abodes.  It  is  derived  from  the 
verb  ncwdh,  to  rest  or  abide.  Samuel  had  his  own  house 
in  Bamah,  and  these  dwellings,  where  his  prophetic 
schools  were  established,  were  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, "  Naioth  in  Bamah."  It  was  to  this  school 
he  took  David  on  this  occasion.  The  Ohaldee  Targum 
renders  or  paraphrases  Naioth  here  by  "  house  of 
learning." 

(20)  The  company  of  the  prophets.— (On  thegene- 
ral  question  of  this  company  of  prophets  see  Exeureus 
"EL,  at  the  end  of  this  Book.)  The  Hebrew  word 
rendered  "  company"  occurs  only  in  this  place,  but  the 
ancient  versions  agree  in  rendering  it  "  company,"  or 
"  assembly."  The  Ohaldee  paraphrases  here  "  they  saw 
the  company  of  the  scribes  pnusing,  and  Samuel  stand- 
ing over  them  teaching." 

And  they  also  prophesied.— Like  so  much  that 
happened  among  the  chosen  people  during  their  event- 
ful trial  period,  the  circumstance  here  reuited  does  not 
belong  to  ordinary  natural  experience  The  words 
which  immediately  precede  suggest  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  the  strange  occurrence :  "  The  Spirit  of 
€rod  was  upon  these  messengers  of  Saul."  Ewald  thus 
graphically  paraphrases  the  Biblical  record  of  this 
scene: — **y>}B  related  of  those  who  sturted  with  the 
most  hostile  intentions  against  the  prophets  and  their 
pupils,  that  as  they  approached  tiiev  suddenly  stood 
still,  spell-bound  by  the  music  and  solemn  dance  of  the 
devotees;  then,  more  and  more  powerfully  drawn  by 
the  same  Spirit  into  the  charmed  circle,  they  broke 
forth  into  similar  words  and  gestures ;  and  then,  fling- 
ing  away  their  upper  garments,  they  joined  in  t£e 
dance  and  the  music,  and  sinking  down  into  ecstatic 
quivering,  utterly  forgot  the  hostile  spirit  in  which  ^ej 
had  come.  .  .  .  The  same  thing  befell  fredi  mes- 
sengers a  second,  nay,  a  third  time,  llien  Saul 
himself,  enraged,  rushed  to  Bamah,  .  .  .  and  as  he 
looked  down  from  the  hiU  upoik  the  school,  and  heard 
the  loud  pealing  songs  rising  from  it,  he  was  seized  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  when  he  at  last  reached  the  spot 
he  sank  into  the  same  condition  of  enthusiasm  still  more 
deeply  than  all  the  messengers  whom  he  had  previously 
despatched." 

(^1)  And  they  prophesied  likewise.— Biahop 
Wordsworth  calls  attention  here  to  the  fact  of  "this 
portion  of  Scripture,  from  verse  18  to  end  of  the  ehap. 


ter,  which  relates  the  iUapse  of  the  Spirit  on  Saul's 
messengers,  and  even  on  Saul  himself,  the  persecutor 
of  David,  being  appointed  by  the  Ohurch  to  oe  read  on 
Whitsun  Tuesday  (Old  Lect.),  in  order  to  show  the 
existence  and  workup  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the 
times  of  the  Gk)epel,  and  the  freedom  and  power  of  His 
Divine  afi^ency."  (Oomp.  here  Num.  xi.  26 — 31:  the 
history  of  Eldad  and  Medad,  which  we  read  on  Whitsun 
Monday,  New  Lect.) 
W  And  he  stripped  off  his  clothes  also,  and 

Prophesied  before  Samuel  in  like  manner.— 
his  was  certainly  not  the  first  time  that  Saul  had 
experienced  a  similar  influence  of  the  Sprit  of  God. 
We  are  told  (chap.  x.  10)  that  directly  after  lus  an<Hnt- 
ing  by  Samuel,  ne  met  a  company  of  prophets,  who 
were  prophesying  at  Gibeah,  and  that  "  the  Spirit  of 
Grod  came  upon  nim,  and  he  prophesied  among  tliem." 
On  tluU  occasion  he  had  been  changed  into  another 
man.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  outpouring  upon 
the  faithless  king  now  P  The  Ohaldee,  accor&ig  to 
Raschi's  explanation,  says  he  was  mad.  Is  it  not,  how- 
ever, better  to  explain  the  incident  hj  understanding 
that  once  more  the  pitiful  Spirit  pleaded  with  the  man 
whom  the  Lord  haa  chosen  to  be  His  anointed  P  But, 
alas !  when  the  moment  of  strange  excitement  was  over, 
the  blessed  pleading  was  forgotten.  Is  not  itaa  a  mat- 
ter of  every-day  experience  P 

And  lay  down  naked.— Not  necessarily  without 
any  clothes,  for  under  the  tunic  there  was  worn  by  men 
of  the  upper  ranks  certainly  a  fine- woven  shirt  of  linen 
or  cotton.  Lyranus  explams  the  words  "  stripped  off 
his  clothes "  as  simply  denoting  that  he  threw  ofP  his 
upper  garment,  "  his  royal  robe." 

Is  Sanl  also  among  the  prophets?— The  same 
thing  having  taken  place  before  (see  ehap.  x.  12),  this 
saying  gained  currency  among  the  people.  There 
seemed  something  strange  to  men  in  one  so  self -willed 
and  disobedient  as  was  osvl  receiving,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  by-standers,  the  Divine  and  much  coveted  gift 
**  Many,"  says  St.  Augpistme,  "  are  the  g^fts  of  God 
which  are  possessed  by  evil  men.  £vil  men  have 
often  great  talents,  great  skill,  great  wealth.  .... 
The  gtft  of  prophesy  is  a  mat  gift,  but  it  was  poaaessed 
by  Saul.  Saul,  an  evil  Sing,  prophesied  at  the  verjr 
time  he  was  persecutang  holy  David.  Let  not,  there- 
fore, men  boast  if  they  have  God's  gifts ;  those  gifts 
will  profit  them  nothing  without  charity  (1  Cor.  xiiL 
1 — ^2).  But  let  them  think  of  t^e  fearful  aecoant  they 
must  one  day  give  to  God,  if  thev  use  not  holy  things 
holily."— fifl  Augustine,  in  Ps.  cni.,  quoted  by  Words- 
worthi 
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Covenant  bettceen 


I.  SAMUEL,  XX. 


David  ami  JonathatL 


CHAPTER  XX.— (1)  And  David  fled 
from  Naioth  in  Ramah,  and  came  and 
said  before  Jonathan,  Wliat  have  I  done? 
what  is  mine  iniqni^?  and  what  is  mj 
sin  before  thy  father,  that  he  seeketh 
my  life?  W  And  he  said  nnto  him,  Grod 
forbid ;  thou  shalt  not  die :  behold,  my 
father  will  do  nothing  either  great  or 
small,  but  that  he  will  ^shew  it  me: 
and  why  should  my  father  hide  this 
thing  from  me?  it  is  not  so»  (^)Aud 
David  sware  moreover,  and  said.  Thy 
father  certainly  knoweth  that  I  have 
found  grace  in  thine  eyes ;  and  he  saith. 
Let  not  Jonathan  know  this,  lest  he  be 
grieved :  but  truly  as  the  Lobd  liveth, 
and  as  thy  soul  liveth^  there  is  but  a  step 


1    Heb.,    uncover 
miue  ear. 


S  Or,  Say  trhttt  10 
tkp  mind,  and  I 
wiU  do,  itc. 


8   Heb.  «f)eaJbetA, 
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4  Or,/ea«t 


between  me  and  death.  (^^  Then  said 
Jonathan  imto  David,  ^Whatsoever  thy 
soul  ^desireth,  I  will  even  do  it  for  thee. 
<^)And  David  said  unto  Jonathan,  Be- 
hold, to  morrow  is  the  new  moon,  and  I 
shoidd  not  fail  to  sit  with  the  king  at 
meat :  but  let  me  go,  that  I  may  hide 
myself  in  the  field  imto  the  third  day  at 
even.  (^>  If  thy  &bther  at  all  miss  me, 
then  say,  David  earnestly  asked  leave  of 
me  that  he  might  run  to  Beth-lehem  his 
city :  for  there  is  a  yearly  *sacrifice  there 
for  all  the  family.  <7^  n  he  say  thus.  It 
is  well ;  thy  servant  shall  have  peace : 
but  if  he  be  very  wroth,  then  be  sure  that 
evil  is  determined  by  him.  <®^  Therefore 
thou  shalt  deal  kindly  with  thy  servant ; 


(1-48)  Jonathan  and  David  Seal  their  Friendship 
with  a  Solemn  Covenant — ^David  is  Declared  a  Public 
Enemv — The  Last  Interview  between  David  and 
Jonatnan. 

(1)  And  David  fled  from  Naioth  in  Bamah, 
and  oame  and  said  before  Jonathan.— The 
stranffe  coarse  of  events  in  the  prophetic  schools  by 
Bamah,  while  warning  David  that  even  the  home  of 
his  old  master,  the  great  seer,  was  no  permanent  sane- 
tuarv  where  he  oomd  safely  rest,  still  gave  him  time 
to  nv,  and  to  take  coonsel  with  his  loved  friend,  the 
king's  son.  It  was,  no  doubt,  by  Samuel's  advice  that 
he  once  more  betook  himself  to  the  city  of  Saul,  but 
his  return  was  evidently  secret. 

Alone  with  his  friend,  he  passionately  asserts  his 
entire  innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  by  the 
unhappy,  jealous  Saul.  His  words  here  are  found  in 
substance  m  not  a  few  of  his  Psalms,  where,  in  touching 
language,  he  maintains  how  bitterly  the  world  had 
wronged  and  persecuted  a  righteous,  umocent  man. 

(2)  Ood  forbid;  thou  Sialtnot  die.— Jonathan 
even  now  refuses  to  believe  that  his  loved  &ther,  when 
he  was  himself  t  really  wished  ill  to  David ;  all  that  had 
hitherto  happened  the  princ^  Jonathan  put  down  to  lus 
father's  unhappy  malady.  He  urges  upon  his  friend  that 
if  the  kin^in  {|ood  earnest  had  designs  upon  David's  life, 
he  would  m  his  calm,  lucid  days  have  consulted  with  him, 
Jonathan,  to  whom  he  ever  confided  all  his  State  secrets. 

Will  do  nothing.— Here  the  commentators  and 
the  versions — LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  Chaldee— all  agree  to 
read  in  the  Hebrew  text,  lo  **  not,"  for  lo  *' to  him," 
that  is,  for  a  vau  an  aleph  must  be  substituted. 

(3)  Thy  father  certainly  knoweth  that  I 
have  found  grace  in  thine  eyes.— David  urges 
that  his  fall,  and  even  his  death,  had  been  decided  upon 
by  Saul,  who,  knowing  how  Jonathan  loved  him,  would 
snrink  from  confiding  to  his  son  his  deadly  plans  res* 
peeting  his  loved  friend.  David,  with  his  clc»r,  bright 
mtellect,  looked  deeper  into  Saul's  heart  than  did  the 
hernc,  guileless  son.  He  recognised  only  too  vividly 
the  intensity  of  the  king's  hatred  of  him ;  and  we  see  in 
the  next  verse  that  the  mournful  earnestness  of  the  son 
of  Jesse  had  its  efEect  upon  the  prince,  who  consented 
to  make  the  public  trial  of  Saul's  leal  mind  which  his 
friend  asked  for. 


(6)  The  new  moon. — On  the  religious  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  day  of  the  new  moon  at  the  begfin- 
ning  of  each  month,  see  the  Mosaic  enactments  in  Numb. 
X.  lO,  xxviii.  11 — 15. 

At  the  court  of  Saul  the  feast  seems  to  have  been 
caref  uUv  observed,  doubtless  with  the  blast  of  trumpets* 
and  with  solemn  burnt  offerings  and  sin  offerings,  for 
we  notice  in  this  narrative  that  the  plea  of  possible 
ceremonial  uncleanness  was  at  once  accepted  as  an 
excuse  for  absence.    (See  verse  26.) 

The  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  rites  were  accompanied 
by  a  state  and  family  banquet,  at  which  David,  as  the 
king's  son-in-law,  and  also  as  holding  a  high  post  in  the 
rojiL  army,  was  expected  to  be  present. 

Jonathan  persisted  in  looking  upon  his  father's  later 
designs  against  the  life  of  David  as  simply  frenzied  act«, 
incident  upon  his  distressing  malady,  and  evidently 
believed  that  after  his  strange  seizure  at  Bamah  he 
would  return,  and  treat  David  with  the  confidence  of 
old  days  when  he  met  him  at  the  feast  of  the  new 
moon.  David,  however,  believed  otherwise,  and  was 
convinced,  to  use  his  own  expressive  words,  that  there 
was  but  a  step  between  him  and  death.  He  would  not 
trust  himself,  therefore,  to  Saul's  hands  until  his  friend 
had  made  the  experiment  he  su^ested. 

(0)  A  yearly  saorifioe.— The  Mosaic  Laar  (Deut 
xii.  5  and  following  verses)  strictiy  required  these  great 
sacrificial  feasts  to  be  kept  at  the  Tabernacle,  **  unto  the 
place  which  the  Lord  your  Gk>d  shall  choose  out  of  all 
your  tribes ; "  but  ever  since  the  destruction  of  the  Taher- 
nade  of  Shiloh  there  had  been  no  central  sanctuary,  and 
these  solemn  feasts  had  been  held,  most  probably,  in  tribal 
centres.  '*  In  the  then  disorganised  condition  of  public 
worship  to  which  David  first  gave  regular  form,  family 
usages  of  this  sort,  after  the  manner  of  other  nations, 
had  established  themselves,  which  were  contrary  to  the 
(Mosaic)  prescriptions  concerning  the  unity  of  Divine 
worship." — O.  von  Gerlach,  in  Lange,  It  is  highlv  ]>ro- 
bable  that  the  festival  in  qruestion  was  at  this  time  being 
held  at  Bethlehem.  It  is,  however,  dear  that  David 
did  not  purpose  being  present  at  it,  and  therefore  the 
excuse  was  a  feigned  one.  The  mondiiy  of  this  request 
of  David  is  by  no  means  sanctioned  by  the  compiler  of 
the  history;  he  simply  relates  the  story. 

(8)  A  oovenant  of  the  Lord  with  thee.— It 
may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  we  have  these  last 
meetings  of  I&vidand  Jonatnan  told  us  in  such  detail 
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I.   SAMUEL,    XX.  Teat  SauTs  Feeling  towards  David. 


for  *thou  hast  brouglit  thy  servant  into 
a  covenant  of  the  Lobd  virith  thee :  not- 
withstanding, if  there  be  in  me  iniquity, 
slay  me  thyself;  for  why  shouldest  thou 
bring  me  to  thy  father? 

W  And  Jonathan  said.  Far  be  it  from 
thee :  for  if  I  knew  certainly  that  evil 
were  determined  by  my  father  to  come 
upon  thee,  then  womd  not  I  tell  it  thee? 

<^®)  Then  said  David  to  Jonathan,  Who 
shall  tell  me  ?  or  what  if  thy  father  an- 
swer thee  roughly  ?  (^)  And  Jonathan 
said  unto  David,  Come,  and  let  us  go 
out  into  the  field.    And  they  went  out 


(1  rh.l&Sft&18. 
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both  of  them  into  the  field*  0')And 
Jonathan  said  unto  David,  O  Lobd  Grod 
of  Israel,  when  I  have  ^sounded  my 
father  about  to  morrow  any  time,  or  the 
third  day,  and,  behold,  if  there  he  good 
toward  David,  and  I  then  send  not  unto 
thee,  and  *shew  it  thee ;  ^>  the  Lobd  do 
so  and  much  more  to  Jonathan :  but  if 
it  please  my  father  to  do  thee  evil,  then. 
I  will  shew  it  thee,  and  send  thee  away, 
that  thou  mayest  go  in  peace :  and  the 
Lobd  be  vnth  thee,  as  he  hath  been  with 
my  father.  <^^)  And  thou  shalt  not  only 
while  yet  I  live  shew  me  the  kindnews  of 
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—the  speaker's  very  words  quoted,  and  so  many  appa- 
rently trivial  circnmstances  related 

The  qaestion,  too,  might  be  asked :  Whence  did  the 
eompiler  of  the  book  derive  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  what  took  place  at  these  meetings,  when  David 
was  ciUme  with  Jonathan?  Bnt  the  (Ufficnlties  are 
only  surface  ones,  for  we  must  never  forget  how  in- 
tensely interesting  to  the  chosen  people  were  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  their  loved  king^s  life — 
never  lose  sight  of  the  deathless  interest  with  which 
they  would  hear  and  read  the  particulars  of  David's 
rise  through  g^reat  suffering  and  long  trial  to  the  throne ; 
and  this  period  here  related  in  such  detail  was  the  turn- 
ing-point of  a  grand  career.  From  this  moment, 
David's  way  diverged  from  the  every-day  life  of  ordi- 
nary duty  and  prosperity,  and  became,  during  a  long 
and  weary  perioii,  for  him  the  way  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted  suffering.  The  way  of  suffering  and  of  trial  is  in 
all  ages  the  wjA  road  to  true  greatness.  As  to  the  source 
whence  the  compiler  of  the  TOok  derived  his  knowledge 
of  what  passed  at  these  last  meetings  of  the  two  frien&, 
Ewald  suggests  that  when  in  after  vears  David 
drew  to  his  Court  the  posterity  of  Jona{nan,  he  often 
told  them,  himself  of  these  lasi  events  before  their  sepa- 
ration (^events  with  which  no  one  but  the  two  friends 
could  be  acquainted). 

Slay  me  thyself.—"  This  supposes  that  Jonathan 
had  the  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment  for  crimes 
against  his  father  as  king." — Lange,  This  was  David's 
last  earnest  request  to  the  prince.  If  Jonathan  felt 
there  was  anv  truth  in  the  charges  brought  against  him 
lyy  Saul — ^if  he  deemed  his  friend  a  traitor  to  the  reign- 
ing dynasty — ^let  him  slay  the  betrayer  hima<>lf  there  and 
then. 

W  Far  be  it  firom  thee.— Yulg.,  ahsit  hoe  a 
te.  This  strong  egression  bears  emphatic  testimony 
to  Jonathan's  implicit  belief  in  his  loved  friend's  stain- 
less loyaltv.  He  indignantly  refuses  to  take  his  life,  or 
even  to  allow  that  life  to  be  touched  by  his  father.  The 
sentences  here  are  broken  ones ;  the  next  one  following 
is  left,  in  the  Hebrew,  incomplete.  They  betoken  the 
agitation^and  deep  feeling  of  the  chivalrous,  indignant 
speaker. 

m  Who  shall  teU  me  P  or  what  if  thy  fitther 
answer  thee  roughly  P— The  langoage  in  the  ori- 
ginal is  here  very  abrupt  and  involved.  Evidently  tiie 
very  words  uttered  in  the  memorable  scene  by  the 
excited  and  sorrowful  friends  are  remembered  and 
reported. 

The  "  if  "  supplied  in  the  English  Yersioii  probably 
is  nearest  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed,  by  ti^e 


broken,  agntated  words.  Another  rendering  is,  "  If  thy 
father  shall  answer  thee  harshly,  who  will  declare  it  to 
meP" 

''These  questions  of  David  were  suggested  by  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  circumstances — ^namely,  that 
Saul's  suspicions  would  lead  him  to  the  condnsion  that 
there  was  some  understanding  between  Jonathan  and 
David,  and  that  he  would  take  steps,  in  consequence,  to 
prevent  Jonathan  from  making  David  acquainted  with 
the  result  of  his  conversation  with  Saul." — Keil. 

In  the  next  verse  Jonathan  leads  David  into  a  solitary 
spot — "  the  field  " — where,  before  saying  their  last  words 
together,  thej  might  agree  upon  some  secret  sign  by 
means  of  which  Saul's  real  mmd  towards  David  mieht 
be  communicated,  if  necessary,  by  Jonathan  to  liis 
friend. 

(12)  o  Lord  Gk>d  of  Israel.— Now  that  the  two 
friends  have  come  to  a  remote  solitary  spot,  Jonathan 
prefaces  his  reply  to  David's  piteous  request  by  a  verr 
solemn  invocation  of  that  God  thev  both  loved  so  well. 
The  vocative,  however,  "O  Lora  God,"  &c.,  of  the 
English  Yersion  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as 
an  impossible  rendering — "  tnere  being  no  analogy  for 
such  a  mode  of  address  " — Lange. 

The  versions  avoid  it  by  supplyii^different  words.  So 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  renaer  *'  The  Lord  of  Israel  is 
mywUness";  the  LXX.,  "The  Lord  God  of  Israel 
knows."  Others  have  supplied  a  word  which  th^  find 
in  two  Hebrew  MSS.,  "  As  the  Lord  Qod.  of  Israel 
liveth"    The  meaning,  however,  is  perfectly  clear. 

Or  the  third  day.— This  statement  of  time  on  the 
part  of  Jonathan  evidently  assumes  that  the  festival 
was  continued  the  day  aner  the  "  new  moon  **  by  a. 
royal  banquet.  The  time  is  thus  reckoned :  the  present 
day ;  the  morrow,  which  was  the  new  moon  festival ; 
and  the  day  after,  which  would  reckon  as  the  third 
day. 

behold,  if  there  be  good  toward  David. — 
In  the  event  of  the  news  being  good — ^that  is,  if  Saul,, 
contrary  to  David's  expectation,  spoke  kindly  of  him — 
then  Jonathan  would  send  to  him  a  special  messenger  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kin^  displayed  enmity,  in  that 
case  Jonathan  would  come  himself  and  see  Diivid  (for 
the  last  time).  This  sad  message  should  be  brought 
by  no  messeiu^er. 

(U)  And  thou  shalt  not  only  while  yet  I  live 
shew  me  the  kindness  of  the  Lord,  that  I  die 
not. — The  Hebrew  of  this  and  the  next  verse  is  again 
verv  confused,  abrupt,  and  ungrammatical,  but  this  is 
eviaently  to  be  attributed  to  the  violent  emotion  of  the 
speaker.    We  have,  doubtless  (as  above  suggested). 
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the  LoBD,  that  I  die  not :  (^)  but  aUo 
thon  8halt  not  cut  off  thj  kindness  from 
m J  house  for  ever :  no,  not  when  the 
LoBD  hath  cut  off  the  enemies  of  David 
every  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

^^>  So  Jonathan  ^  made  a  covenant  with 
the  house  of  David,  Maying,  Let  the  Lobd 
even  require  it  at  the  hand  of  David's 
enemies.  <^^)And  Jonathan  caused 
David  to  swear  again,  'because  he  loved 
him :  for  he  loved  him  as  he  loved  his 
own  souL 

(^)  Then  Jonathan  said  to  David,  To 
morrow  18  the  new  moon:  and  thou  shalt 
be    missed,    because  thj  seat  will  be 


il  Heb.,e«<. 


9  Or.  bv  his  love 
tmeard*  him. 


8  Heb,  nUtaed. 
i  Or,  dUiffentlg. 
5  Heb^  grtaUy. 


6  Heti.,  in  the  day 
o/tkebtuinet*. 


7  Or.  that  tkewtth 
the  way. 


8   Heb^  not  any 
til  my. 


'empty.  (^)  And  wJien  thou  hast  stayed 
three  days,  then  thou  shalt  go  down 
*  ^  quickly,  and  come  to  the  place  where 
thou  did^t  hide  thyself  ^when  the  busi- 
ness was  in  hand,  and  shalt  remain  by 
the  stone  ^Ezel.  (^)And  I  will  shoot 
three  arrows  on  the  side  thereof,  as 
though  I  shot  at  a  mark.  <^>  And,  be- 
hold, I  will  send  a  lad,  saying,  Gro,  find 
out  the  arrows.  If  I  expressly  say  unto 
the  lad,  Behold,  the  arrows  are  on  this 
side  of  thee,  take  them ;  then  come  thoui 
for  there  is  peace  to  thee,  and  ®no  hurt ; 
as  the  Lobd  liveth.  WBut  if  I  say 
thus  unto  the  young  man.  Behold,  the 


David's  own  report  of  what  took  place,  and  the  words 
of  his  dead  friend  had,  no  donbt,  impressed  themselves 
with  a  sad  accnracv  on  his  heart. 

The  Syriac  and  Arabic  renderings  have  been  followed 
by  Manrer,  Ewald,  Keil,  Lange,  and  others,  who  change 
v^lo  ("and  not")  in  the  first  two  clauses  of  verse  14, into 
the  interjection  iflu  (and  "O  that,"  or  "would  that"). 
They  render  them,  "  And  mayest  thon,  if  I  still  live, 
show  to  me  the  favour  of  the  Lord,  and  if  I  die,  not 
withdraw  thy  favour  from  my  house  for  ever,  not  even 
when  Jehovah  shall  cut  off  the  enemies  of  David,  every 
one  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  last  words,  *'  when  Jehovah  shall  cut  oft'*  tells 
ns  with  striking  clearness  how  thoroughly  convinced 
was  Jonathan  that  in  the  end  David's  cause,  as  the 
cause  of  tiieir  Grod,  would  surely  triumph.  Mournfully 
he  looked  on  to  his  father's  downfall  and  his  own 
(Jonathan's)  premature  death ;  and  in  full  view  of  this 
he  bespoke  the  interest  of  his  friend — though  his  friend 
would  probablv  in  a  few  hours  become  an  exile  aud 
ontlaw—on  benalf  of  his  own  (Jonathan's)  children, 
who  would,  he  foresaw,  before  many  years  had  expired, 
be  landless,  homeless  orphans. 

(1^)  So  Jonathan  made  a  covenant.— It  is  not 
necessary  to  supply  (as  in  the  English  Version)  "  say- 
ing/' but  it  is  better  to  understand  this  verse  as 
a  remark  interposed  in  the  dialogue  by  the  narrator, 
and  to  translate  the  Hebrew  literally,  **  So  Jonathan 
made  a  covenant  with  the  house  of  David,  and  Jehovah 
required  it  at  the  hand  of  David's  enemies." 

u7)  And  Jonathan  oaused  David  to  swear 
again. — ^Throughout  this  touching  interview  it  is  the 
prince  who  appears  as  the  suppuant  for  the  outlaw's 
Tutore  kind  offices.  Jonathan — ^looking  forward  with 
absolute  certainty  to  the  day  when  his  persecuted  friend 
would  be  on  the  throne,  and  he  in  his  grave— dreaded 
for  his  own  fiitherless  children  the  fate  which  too 
probably  awaited  them,  it  having  been  in  all  ages  a 
common  custom  in  the  East,  when  the  dynasty  was 
violently  dianged,  to  put  to  death  the  children  and  near 
relations  of  the  former  kin^. 

(18)  Thou  Bhalt  be  miased.— Well  then,  resumes 
Jonathan — after  the  passionate  conclusion  of  the  solemn 
covenant  betwixt  the  friends— the  last  triaJ  shall  be  as 
yon  propose.  At  the  State  banquet  of  my  father  to- 
morrow your  seat,  as  amed  upon,  will  be  empty,  then 
you  and  I — when  Eling  oaul  misses  you — vrill  know  the 
worst. 

W  Gk)  dovm  quickly.—"  Quickly  "  represents, 
bat  not  faithfully,  the  Hebrew  m'od.     "Qnickly" 


comes  from  the  Yulg.,  descende  ergo  festinus.  The 
literal  rendering  of  m'od  is  "greatly, '  and  probably 
Dean  Payne  Smith's  rendering,  "  and  on  the  third  day 
go  a  long  way  (greatlv)  down  into  the  valley,"  repre- 
sents the  meaning  of  the  original,  which  has  been  a  gene- 
ral stumbling-block  with  the  versions.  The  Ohfddee» 
Arabic,  and  Svriac  here  interpret  rather  than  trans- 
late, "  on  the  third  day  thon  will  be  missed  the  more." 
"  It  did  not  matter,"  writes  the  Dean,  "  whether  David 
went  fast  or  slow,  as  he  was  to  hide  there  some  time, 
but  it  was  important  that  David  should  be  far  away, 
so  that  no  prying  eye  might  chance  to  catch  sight  of 
him." 

When  the  businesa  was  in  hand.— The  expres- 
sion,  Vyom  hamma^eh,  rendered  in  our  version  by 
"  when  the  business  was  in  hand"  is  one  hard  to 
understand.  Perhaps  the  best  translation  is  that 
adopted  by  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  Maurer,  who 
render  it  quite  literallv  "  on  the  day  of  the  deed,"  and 
understand  by  "  deed '  King  Saul's  design  of  killing 
David  (see  cliap.  xix.  2). 

By  the  stone  Ezel. — ^This  stone,  or  cairn,  or  pos. 
sibly  ruin,  is  mentioned  nowhere  else.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  have  been  a  road-stone,  or  stone  guide- 
post.  The  following  ingenious  conjecture  is  ha^rded 
m  the  8peaker*8  Commentary ;— "  The  LXX.  here,  and 
again  in  verse  41  (where  the  spot,  but  not  the  stone,  is 
spoken  of),  read  argah,  or  ergab,  a  word  meaning  a 
Jieap  of  stones.  If  this  is  the  true  reading,  David's 
hidmg  place  was  either  a  natural  cavernous  rock,  which 
was  called  araab,  or  some  ruin  of  an  ancient  building 
equalljr  suited  for  a  hiding  place."  Ewald,  slightly 
changing  the  text,  understands  the  word  as  signifying 
"  the  lonelv  waste." 

(20)  I  yjfn^l  shoot  three  arrows.— The  two  friends 
agree  on  a  sign.  It  was  a  very  simple  one,  and  seems  to 
speak  of  verv  earl^  primitive  times.  Jonathan  slightly^ 
varies  from  his  original  purpose.  In  verse  12  it  seems 
as  though  he  meant  to  nave  sent  a  special  messenger 
had  the  news  been  good,  but  now  the  arrangement  is 
that  in  either  event  he  should  come  himself  out  from 
the  city  into  the  solitary  valley  where  it  was  agreed 
David  should  remain  in  hiding bv the  stone  "Ezel." 
Dean  Payne  Smith  rather  stnumrely  conceives  that  the 
arrows  of  the  "  si^  "  were  to  be  aimed  at  the  stone 
Ezel,  but  the  description  points  to  the  "  mark  "  as  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  "  Ezel,"  in  or  behind  which  Daidd 
was  to  be  concealed. 

The  prince  agreed  that  after  the  feast  he  would  leave 
the  city,  as  though  about  to  practise  shooting  at  a  mark,. 
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arrows  are  beyond  thee;  go  thy  way: 
for  the  LoBD  hath  sent  thee  away. 
(23)  And  as  touching  the  matter  which  thou 
and  I  have  spoken  of,  behold,  the  Lobd 
be  between  thee  and  me  for  ever. 

(^)  So  David  hid  himself  in  the  field : 
and  when  the  new  moon  was  come,  the 
king  sat  him  down  to  eat  meat.  (^)And 
the  king  sat  upon  his  seat,  as  at  other 
times,  even  upon  a  seat  by  the  vrall :  and 
Jonathan  arose,  and  Abner  sat  by  Saul's 
side,  and  David's  place  was  empty. 
<^)Nevertheless  Saul  spake  not  any  thiiig 
that  day:  for  he  thought.  Something 
hath  be&Jlen  him,  he  is  not  dean ;  surely 
he  is  not  dean. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
"which  was  the  second  day  of  the  month, 
that  David's  place  was  empty :  and  Saul 


1  Or.mOKfMTMTM 

rtbeL 


a  Heb^  Am  of  per- 
verM  rebeUum. 


said  unto  Jonathan  his  son.  Wherefore 
cometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse  to  meat, 
neither  yesterday,  nor  to  day?  (28) And 
Jonathan  answered  Saul,  David  eamestlj 
asked  leave  of  me  to  go  to  Beth-lehem : 
(^)  and  he  said,  Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee ; 
for  our  family  hath  a  sacrifice  in  ihe 
city;  and  my  brother,  he  hath  com- 
manded me  to  he  there :  and  now,  if  I 
have  found  favour  in  thine  eyes,  let 
me  get  &'Way^  I  pray  thee,  and  see  my 
brethren.  Therefore  he  comeih  not 
unto  the  king's  table. 

(^)  Then  Saul's  an^er  was  kindled 
against  Jonathan,  and  he  said  unto 
him,  ^^Thou  son  of  the  perverse  re- 
bellious womany  do  not  I  know  that 
thou  hast  chosen  the  son  of  Jesse 
to  thine  own  confusion,  and  onto  the 


«nd  that  he  would  brmg  with  him  a  fiervaot — probably 
one  of  his  young  armour-bearers — when,  at  the  spot 
agreed  upon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  David's .  place 
of  concealment  near  Ezel,  he  would  post  his  ser- 
vant  in  his  place  as  marker,  and  then  would  shoot. 
After  shooting,  he  would  call  out  to  his  attendant, "  the 
arrows  are  on  this  side  of  thee  "  (that  is,  between  the 
mark  and  Jonathan  himself),  then  David  would  know 
all  was  well ;  but  if  he  cried  *'the  arrows  are  beyond 
thee/'  that  is,  on  the  further  side  of  the  mark,  David 
would  understand  that  all  was  over,  and  that  he  must 
fly.  Jonathan  evidently  took  these  precautions  not 
knowing  whether  or  no  he  would  be  aocompanied  by 
friends  of  his  father  from  the  dty,  in  which  case  the 
'*  sign  "  agreed  upon  would  be  sumcient  to  tell  David 
what  had  happened  at  the  feast.  As  it  turned  out, 
Jonathan  was  able  to  escape  observation,  and  to  go 
alone  with  his  servant  to  the  place  of  meeting.  He  used 
the  sign  to  attract  his  friend's  attention,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  last  sorrowful  parting,  told  in  verses  41, 42. 

(24)  Sat  him  down.— The  XiXX.  paraphrases  here, 
"came  to  the  table." 

(^)  Dayid's  plaoe  was  empty.— All  took  place 
as  the  two  friends  had  calculated.  Saul's  seat  was  by 
the  wall — ^then,  as  now,  in  the  East  the  highest  place  of 
honour  was  opposite  the  door.  The  exact  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  "  and  Jonathan  arose,"  has  been  disputed. 
The  liXX.  translate  here  from  a  different  tert  thus : 
"He  (Saul)  went  before  Jonathan."  Keil  speaks  of 
this,  however,  as  '*  the  senseless  rendering  of  the  Greek 
Yendon."  The  sense  in  which  this  difficult  passage  is 
understood  by  Abarbanel  and  Bashi  seems  on  the  whole 
the  best.  Undersiuiding  that  Jonathan  had  already 
seated  himself  after  Saul,  and  that  David's  absence  was 
observed,  "he  (Jonathan)  arose  and  seated  Abner  at 
Saul's  side,"  that  is,  in  the  place  left  vacant  by  David's 
absenoeL  in  order  that  the  seat  next  to  Saul  might  not  be 
empty,  ne  himself  having  taken  the  seat  on  the  other 
side  of  SaaL  This  rendering  considers  vayishev  as 
causative,  a  rearh  in  the  Hipml  conjugation,  written 
defectively,  as  in  2  Chron.  x.  2 ;  so  I^ge,  who  also 
quotes  Sdtto  as  suggesting  an  explanation  of  Saul's 
expecting  David's  presence  at  all  at  the  new  moon  feast. 
David,  after  the  strange  events  at  Naioth  by  Bamah, 
would  suppose  (so  the  mng  thought)  that  Saul'^  feelings 


towards  him  had  under^ne  a  complete  change,  and  that 
now,  after  the  ecstasy  into  which  Saul  had  fallen,  he 
would  be  once  more  friendly  with  him  as  aforetime. 

(27)  On  the  morrow.— David's  continued  absence 
on  the  second  day  of  the  feast  awoke  Saul's  suspicion, 
and  he  asked  his  son,  who  was  sitting  by  him,  what  was 
the  reason  of  his  friend's  absence,  aware  that  no  acci- 
dent connected  with  ceremonial  defilement  would  keep 
him  away  two  following  days. 

(29)  Our  family  hath  a  sacrifice  in  the  city; 
and  my  brother,  he  hath  commanded  me.— 
Jonathan  answers  the  king's  question  in  the  way  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  between  him  and  David.  He  quotes 
the  excuse  Id  David's  own  words. 

The  LXX.,  instead  of  "my  brother,"  has  "mv 
brothers."  It  thus  alters  the  ori^nal,  not  understand- 
ing the  singular  "  brother,"  Jesse,  their  father,  bemg 
stul  alive.  The  brothers  collectively  might,  the  LX£ 
seemed  to  think,  have  bidden  David  to  the  family  sacri- 
ficial feast.  Dean  Payne  Smith  suggests  that  as  the 
ceremony  was  not  a  private  family  gathering,  but  one 
shared  in  by  the  district,  the  "  brother  "  (probablv  the 
eldest),  likelv  enough,  was  the  convenor  of  the  aoeent 
member  of  the  house  of  Jesse. 

(90)  Saul's  anger  was  kindled.— As  David  ex- 
pected«  his  absence  kindled  into  a  flame  the  anger  of 
Saul.  Probablv  he  had  determined  at  that  very  feast, 
surrounded  by  his  own  devoted  friends  and  members  of 
his  family,  to  carry  out  his  evil  design  against  David*s 
life. 

Murder  was,  probably  enough,  one  of  the  inadents 
arranged  for  at  that  bianguet,  Init  Hie  absence  of  the 
intenaed  victim  marred  me  plot ;  besides  which,  the 
king,  too,  with  the  cunning  wnich  the  partially  insane 
so  often  display,  saw  through  the  veil  of  the  spedons 
excuse  that  David  too  clearly  suspected  his  wicked 
design,  and  purposely  starred  away ;  nay,  more,  that  his 
own  son  Jonathan,  the  heir  of  his  kingdom,  sospeeted 
him,  and  openly  sympathised  with  his  fiiend  David,  for 
whose  pointed  absence  he  thus  publicly  apologised. 

Thou  son  of  the  perverse  rebellioiaB  'woman. 
— ^Theee  words,  spokim  in  public,  in  any  sense  were  a 
bitter  insult  to  the  prince.  Anotiber  and  better  render- 
ing  has,  however,  been  su^^sted.  The  word  naavaOi^ 
rendered  perverse,  instead  <n  being  a  feminine  adjeetiTeb 
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confasion  of  thy  mother's  nakedness? 
(SI)  po]^  as  long  as  the  son  of  Jesse  liyeth 
upon  the  ground,  thon  shalt  not  be  es- 
tablished, nor  thy  kingdom.  Wherefore 
now  send  and  fetch  hm  nnto  me,  for  he 
^  shall  surely  die.  ^^^  And  Jonathan  an- 
swered Sam  his  father,  and  said  unto 
him.  Wherefore  shall  he  be  slain?  what 
hath  he  done?  ^^)And  Saul  cast  a 
javelin  at  him  to  smite  him:  whereby 
Jonathan  knew  that  it  was  determined 
of  his  &ther  to  slay  David.  ^^^  So  Jona- 
than arose  from  the  table  in  fierce  anger, 
and  did  eat  no  meat  the  second  day  of 
the  month:  for  he  was  grieved  for 
David,  because  his  father  had  done  him 
shame. 

W  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning, 
that  Jonathan  went  out  into  the  field  at 
the  time  appointed  with  David,  and  a 


1  Hob^  to  tkt 
o/dtath. 


3  Heb^topoM 


8     Heb^ 


ifutm- 


4  Heb^ 
hit. 


that  WM 


little  lad  with  him.  (^And  he  said 
unto  his  lad,  Bun,  find  out  now  the  ar- 
rows which  I  shoot.  And  as  the  lad  ran, 
he  shot  an  arrow  'beyond  him.  <^And 
when  the  lad  was  come  to  the  place  of 
the  arrow  which  Jonathan  had  shot,  Jo- 
nathan cried  afber  the  lad,  and  said.  Is 
not  the  arrow  beyond  thee?  ^'^^  And 
Jonathan  cried  after  the  lad.  Make  speed, 
haste,  stay  not.  And  Jonathan's  lad 
gathered  up  the  arrows,  and  came  to  his 
master.  (^)  But  the  lad  knew  not  any 
thing :  only  Jonathan  and  David  knew 
the  matter.  (^)  And  Jonathan  gave  his 
^artillery  unto  ^lus  lad,  and  said  unto 
him,  Gro,  carry  them  to  the  city. 

(^>  And  as  soon  as  the  lad  was  gone, 
David  arose  out  of  a  place  toward  the 
south,  and  fell  on  his  face  to  the  ground, 
and  bowed  himself  three  times :    and 


is  probably  an  abstract  noon.  The  tnmslation  would 
then  run,  "Thon  son  of  perversity  of  rebellion,"  a 
common  Hebraism  for  '*  a  man  of  perverse  and  refrac- 
tory nature ; "  so  Clericns,  Lange,  and  Payne  Smith. 
This  avoids  the  extreme  improbability  that  Sanl  insulted 
his  oum  wife,  Jonathan's  mother,  which,  as  has  been 
observed,  oontradicts  the  Hebrew  family  spirit. 

The  oonfnsion  of  thy  mother's  nakedness. 
— ^This  is  far  from  insulting  Jonathan's  mother ;  it  is 
simply  an  Oriental  mode  of  saying,  "  she  will  feel 
ashamed  at  having  brought  such  a  son  into  the  world." 

(31)  Thou  shaU  not  be  established.— Here  the 
king  ^ves  expression  to  the  thought  which  was  ever 
torturing  that  poor  diseased  brain  of  his — ^David,  his 
own  kind  physician,  his  faithful  soldier,  and  his  son's 
dearest  friend  and  loved  companion,  was  plotting  basely 

r'nst  that  master  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much,  aud 
son  whom  he  loved  so  well. 

Saul,  in  his  blind  fury,  goes  on  to  betray  his  fell  pur- 
pose when  he  exclaims,  "he  shall  surely  die."  His 
command,  '*  Send  and  fetch  him  unto  me,  tells  us  that 
the  murder  had  been  pre-arranged  to  take  place  at  the 
feast.  Doubtless  those  rough  soldier  chiefe  sitting 
round  the  royal  table  would  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
caTTT  into  effect  their  master's  savage  behest. 

^  And  Jonathan  answered.— Jonathan,  re- 
membering  the  effect  of  his  quiet,  earnest  remonstrance 
on  a  previous  occasion,  again  tried  to  deprecate  his 
father's  unreasoning  jealous  anger,  but  this  time  to  no 
purpose.  A  paroxysm  of  madness  seized  Saul,  and  he 
grasped  the  tone  spear  leaning  by  his  side,  and  with 
hate  and  fuxr  in  his  eye  raised  tne  great  war  weapon  to 
strike  down  nis  son. 

W  So  Jonathan  arose.— "In  fierce  anger."  so 
runs  the  too  true  record.  The  son  of  Saul  left  the 
presence,  and  appeared  no  more  at  that  fatal  feast.  The 
hot  anger  was  stirred  up,  first,  no  doubt,  by  the  terrible 
insult  offered  him,  the  prince  and  heir  to  the  throne, 
bef oro  the  assembled  great  ones  of  IsraeL  The  great 
spear  uplifted  to  strike,  following  the  harsh  and  bitter 
words  spoken,  was  an  act  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  spectetors.  And  secondly,  by  the  determine  and 
relentless  enmiiy  of  Saul  against  David,  of  whose  stain, 
less  integrity  and  perfect  loyalty  Jonathan  was  firmly 


convinced.  The  bitter  wrong  done  to  David  his  friend 
no  doubt  affected  Jonathan  most. 

i^y  At  the  time  appointed  with  Dayid.— This 
meeting  between  the  friends  is  not  described  at  any 
length ;  all  was  done  as  had  been  pro-arranged,  and, 
alas !  everything  had  come  to  pass  as  David  in  his  sad 
foresight  had  expected. 

(96)  He  shot  an  arrow  beyond  him.— This  was 
the  sign  agreed  on  if  all  was  over  for  David  at  the  court 
of  SauL  Expositors  aro  in  a  little  difficulty,  though, 
hero,  as  only  one  arrow  is  mentioned,  wheroas  "  three  " 
had  to  be  shot  according  to  the  terms  of  the  under- 
standing. We  cannot  imagine,  as  some  have  suggested, 
that  "Jonathan  shortened  tne  aifair,  and  shot  only  once, 
considering  that  thero  was  danger  in  delay,"  and  that  every 
moment  was  of  consequence ;  had  there  been  such  neea 
of  haste,  the  parting  scene  would  have  been  cut  even 
shorter.  It  is  better,  with  Keil,  to  assume  that  the 
"singular"  hero  stands  in  an  indefinite  general  way, 
the  author  not  thinking  it  needful,  after  what  he  had 
beforo  said,  to  stete  tl»t  Jonathan  shot  three  arrows 
one  after  another. 

(38)  Make  speed,  haste,  stay  not.— Alihouffh 
Jonathan,  of  course,  trusted  to  a  certain  extent  the 
youth  (probably  an  armour-bearer)  who  was  with  him, 
still  he  hurriea  this  attendant  away,  that  he  might  not 
see  David,  who  was  close  by  in  hiohig,  and  who,  after 
the  sign,  would  presently  appear  in  sight.  The  next 
clause  (verse  99)  expressly  tells  us  how  this  meeting 
was  unknown  and  unwitnessed.  The  youth  was  sent  to 
the  city  that  Jonathan  might  be  alone  once  more  with 
David. 

(40)  His  artillery.— Literally,  his  implements.  The 
word  "artillery,"  expressive  though  it  be,  would 
scarcely  now  lie  used  in  this  sense;  we  should  now 
translate  the  Hebrew  word  by  **  arms." 

(41)  David  arose  out  or  a  place  toward  the 
south. — If  the  text  be  correct  here,  which  is  very 
doubtful,  we  must  understand  these  words  as  signifying 
that  as  soon  as  David  peroeived  that  Jonathan  was  alone 
(as  soon  as  the  lad  was  gone),  he  rose  from  the  south 
side  of  Hie  rock,  whero  he  had  been  lying  concealed. 
[Tlie  "  arrow"  sign  would  have  been  enough  to  have 
warned  David ;  and  had  he  not  seen  that  Jonathan  was 
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the  City  of  the  PrieHt. 


thej  kissed  one  another,  and  wept  one 
with  another,  until  David  exceeded. 
(^)And  Jonathan  said  to  David,  Go  in 
peace,  ^forasmuch  as  we  have  sworn  both 
of  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lobd,  saying. 
The  Lobd  be  between  me  and  tiiee,  and 
between  my  seed  and  thy  seed  for  ever. 
And  he  arose  and  departed :  and  Jona- 
than went  into  the  city. 


1  Or,  the  LOED  be 
wltneM  of  tliat 
vhielt,  &c 


CHAPTER  XXI.— <i)  Then  came  Da- 
vid  to  Nob  to  Ahimelech  the  priest :  and 
Ahimelech  was  afraid  at  the  meeting  of 
David,  and  said  imto  him.  Why  art  thou 
alone,  and  no  man  with  thee?  (^)  And 
David  said  nnto  Ahimelech  the  priest, 
The  king  hath  commanded  me  a  busi- 
ness, and  hath  said  unto  me,  Let  no  man 
know  anything  of  the  business  where- 


alone  and  waiting  for  him,  David  would,  from  his  place 
of  hiding,  have  made  his  escape  unseen.]  The  Chaldee 
here  reads,  "  from  the  stone  of  the  sign  (or  the  stone 
Atha)  which  is  on  the  south ;  "  the  LXX.  (Yat.  MS.), 
"from  the  Argab;"  Alex.  MS.,  "from  sleep."  The 
different  versions,  more  or  less,  have  repeated  the  state- 
ment in  verse  19,  failing  altogether  to  understand  the 
two  Hebrew  words  meetzel  hannegev,  translated  in 
our  English  Yersion,  "out  of  a  place  toward  the 
south." 

And  fell  on  his  face.— Josephus'  words,  in  his 
traditional  account  of  the  event,  explain  David's  reason 
for  this.  "  He  did  obeisance,  and  called  him  the  saviour 
of  his  life." 

Until  David  exceeded.— The  expression  is  a 
strange  one,  and  apparently  signifies  either  simply 
that  while  Jonathan  wept  bitterly  at  the  parting,  David 
wept  etiU  more,  or  else  that  "  David  broke  down,"  that 
is,  "was  completely  mastered  by  his  grief." — Dean 
Payne  Smith,  The  LXX.  translators  here  are  quite 
unintelligible  in  their  rendering,  which  represents  David 
as  weeping  "  until  a  (or  the)  neat  consummation.'* 

(42)  Qo  in  peace. — The  abruptness  of  the  closing 
words  is  most  natural,  and  accords  with  the  evident 
deep  emotion  of  the  speaker.  David's  heart  was  too 
full  to  reply  to  his  friend's  words ;  blinded  with  tears, 
he  seems  to  nave  hurried  away  speechless. 

"  We  may  indeed  wonder  at  the  delicacv  of  feeling 
and  the  gentleness  of  the  sentiments  whicn  these  two 
men  in  those  old  rough  times  entertained  for  one  another. 
No  ancient  writer  has  set  before  us  so  noble  an  example 
of  a  heartfelt,  unselfish,  and  thoroughly  human  state  of 
feeling,  and  none  has  described  friendship  with  such 
entire  truth  in  all  its  relations,  and  with  such  complete 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart."— P&iUtjp- 
8on,  quoted  by  Payne  Smith. 

XXI. 

David  in  Exile — His  Yisit  to  the  High  Priest  Ahime- 
lech at  the  Sanctuary  of  Nob — ^His  Sojourn  with  Achish, 
the  Philistine  King  of  Oath. 

(1)  Then  came  David  to  Nob.—Before  leaving 
his  native  land,  David  determined  once  more  to  see,  ana 
if  practicable  to  take  counsel  with,  the  old  high 
priest  of  Israel,  with  whom,  no  doubt,  in  the  past 
years  of  his  dose  connection  with  Samuel,  he  had  nad 
frequent  and  intimate  communion.  He  hoped,  too,  in 
that  friendly  and  powerful  religious  centre  to  provide 
himself  and  his  few  companions  with  arms  and  other 
necessaries  for  his  exile ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  he 
purposed,  through  the  friendly  hiffh  priest,  to  make 
some  inquiry  of  we  Divine  oracle,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  concerning  his  doubtful  future.  The  unexpected 
presence  of  Doeg,  the  powerful  and  unscrupulous  ser- 
vant of  Saul,  at  Uie  sanctuary,  no  doubt  hniried  him 
away  in  hot  haste  across  the  frontier. 


The  town  of  Nob,  situated  between  Anathoth  and 
Jerusalem — about  an  hour's  ride  from  the  latter— has 
been  with  freat  probabilitv  identified  with  the  "village 
of  Esau,"  £l-Isaurizeh,  a  place  bearing  all  the  marks  of  an 
ancient  town,  with  its  many  marble  columns  and  ancient 
stones.  There,  in  these  latter  days  of  Saul,  "  stood  the 
last  precious  relic  of  the  ancient  nomadic  times— the 
tabernacle  of  the  wanderings,  round  which,  since  the 
fall  of  Shiloh,  had  dwelt  the  descendants  of  the  house  of 
Eli.  It  was  a  little  colony  of  priests ;  no  less  than  eighty- 
five  persons  ministered  there  in  the  white  linen  dress  of 
the  priesthood,  and  all  their  families  and  herds  were 

gathered  round  them.  The  priest  was  not  so  ready  to 
efriend  as  the  prophet  (we  allude  to  David's  reception 
by  Samuel  at  Naioth  by  Hamah,  chap.  xix.).  As  the 
solitary  fugitive,  famished  and  unarmed,  stole  up  the 
mountain  side,  he  met  with  but  a  cold  wetcome 
from  the  cautions  and  courtly  Ahimelech." — Stanley, 
Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xii 

To  Ahimelech  the  priest.— He  was  the  great 
grrandson  of  EH,  thus — 

Died  at  Shiloh  after  news  of  capture  of  Ark,  Eli 
Slain  by  Philistines  in  battle  Phinehas 


r 


Ahitab       lohai 


kbod 


Beign  of  Saul— IBgh  Priest,  Ahimelech 

Beign  of  David— High  Priest,  Abiathar.    (See  bhap. 
xxii.  19,  20.) 

He  was  probably  identical  with  Ahiah  (chap.  xiv.  3); 
this,  however,  is  not  certain.  Dean  Payne  Smith 
believes  Ahiah  was  a  younger  brother  of  Ahimelech, 
who,  while  Ahimelech  remained  with  the  Ark,  acted  as 
high  priest  at  the  camp  for  Saul,  especially  in  consult- 
ing Gk>d  for  him  by  means  of  the  ephod  with  the  breast- 
plate (the  Urim). 

Why  art  thou  alone  P— The  not  unfriendly  bat 
cautious  priest,  who,  though  unaware  of  the  final  rup- 
ture of  Saul  and  David,  was  of  course  cognisant  of  the 
stnuned  relations  of  the  king  and  his  great  servant,  was 
uneasy  at  this  sudden  appearance  of  me  kii^s  son-in- 
law— the  well-known  military  chieftain,  David — alone 
and  travel-stained  at  the  sanctuary. 

(2)  The  king  hath  commanded  me.— This  is 
one  of  the  sad  episodes  in  a  glorious  life.  Overwhelmed 
with  dismay  at  his  sudden  &11,  home  and  wife,  friends 
and  rank,  a&  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  he  who  had 
been  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne,  the  darling  of  the 
I>eople,  strangely  successful  in  all  that  he  had  np  to  this 
time  put  his  hand  to,  was  now  a  proscribed  exile,  fiyii^ 
for  his  life.  These  things  must  plead  as  his  excnae  f <n*  his 
falsehood  to  Ahimelech,  and  his  flight  to  and  subsequent 
behaviour  among  the  hereditary  enemiee  of  hia  noe,  the 
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David  some  of  the  Shewbread, 


about  I  send  thee,  and  what  I  have  com- 
manded thee  :  and  I  have  appointed  my 
servants  to  such  and  such  a  place.  ^^^Now 
therefore  what  is  under  thine  hand? 
give  me  five  loaves  of  bread  in  mine  hand, 
or  what  there  is  ^present.  ^^^And  the 
priest  answered  Dayid,  and  said.  There  is 
no  common  bread  under  mine  hand,  but 
there  is  ''hallowed  bread ;  if  the  young 
men  have  kept  themselves  at  least  from 


I  Heb.,/<nuul. 


a  Ex.  &  80 :  Lev. 
M.5:  Matt.  12. 4. 


3  Or.  etpee/oUy 
when  tki»  dot/ 
iker*  i»  otbtT 
aanet^Md  in  the 
veiueL 


women.  ^^^  And  David  answered  the 
priest,  and  said  unto  him.  Of  a  truth 
women  have  been  kept  from  us  about 
these  three  days,  since  I  came  out,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  young  men  are  holy, 
and  the  bread  ts  in  a  manner  common, 
^yea,  though  it  were  sanctified  this  day 
in  the  vessel.  ^^^  So  the  priest  gave  him 
haUowed  bread :  for  there  was  no  bread 
there  but  the  shewbread,  that  was  taken 


, 


PliOistmeB.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  places,  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  enided  the  pen  of  the  compiler  d  this  true 
history  conla  not  lie,  bat  fearlessly  tells  the  repnlsive 
truth  which  must  ever  be  deeply  damaging  to  the 
favourite  hero  of  Israel.  ']  The  tiolj  Spirit  is  become 
the  chronicler  of  men's  fooHsh,  yea,  smfm  actions.  He 
has  narrated  the  lies  of  Abraham,  the  incest  of  Lot,  the 
emulation  of  the  man  after  God's  heart." — Lange. 

I  have  appointed  my  servants.— This  portion 
of  his  words  to  Ahimelech  was,  no  doubt,  strictly  trae. 
It  is  unlikely  that  one  in  the  high  position  of  David  at 
ihe  court  of  Saul,  possessing,  too,  such  powers  over 
men's  hearts,  would  be  allowed  to  go  even  into  exile 
without  Any  friends  or  attendants.  Those  alluded  to 
here  probably  joined  him  soon  after  his  parting  with 
Jonathan.  Our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  25, 26,  speaks  of  the 
priest  giving  the  shewbread  to  David  and  to  those  that 
were  with  mm,  when  both  he  and  they  that  were  with 
him  were  an  hungred. 

(4)  There  is  no  oommon  bread.— The  condition 
of  the  priests  in  these  days  of  Saul  was  evidently  a 
pitiable  one.  The  terrible  massacre  related  in  the  next 
chapter  seems  not  to  have  excited  the  wail  of  indigna- 
tion and  woe  which  such  a  wholesale  murder  of  the 
priests  of  the  living  Grod  should  naturally  have  called 
out  from  the  entire  people.  They  were  evidently 
held  in  little  esteem,  and  their  murder  was  regarded 
at  the  time,  not  as  an  awful  act  of  sacril^;e,  but 
simply  as  an  act  of  political  vengeance— of  punish- 
ment for  what  the  long  was  pleased  to  style  mason. 
Here  the  almost  destitute  conaition  of  the  ministers  of 
the  principal  sanctuary  of  Israel  apjpears  from  the  quiet 
answer  of  the  high  priest  to  David,  telling  him  they 
had  positively  no  bread  but  the  stale  bread  removed 
from  Defore  "  the  Presence  "  in  the  holy  building. 

This  "  hallowed  bread,"  or  shewbread,  five  loaves  of 
which  David  petitioned  for,  consisted  of  twelve  loaves, 
one  for  each  tribe,  which  were  placed  in  the  Tabernacle 
fresh  every  Sabbatii  Day.  The  law  of  Moses  was  that  this 
bread,  being  most  holy,  could  only  be  eaten  by  the  priests 
in  the  holy  place.  It  is  probable  that  this  regulation  had 
been  relaxed  and  that  the  bread  was  now  often  being 
carried  awav  and  eaten  in  the  homes  of  the  ministering 
priests,  ana  on  urgent  occasions,  perhaps,  was  even 
£^ven  to  the  "  luty,"  as  in  this  case,  the  proviso  only 
being  made  that  the  c^umers  of  the  bread  shoidd  lie 
ceremonially  pure.  Our  Saviour,  in  Matt.  xii.  3,  espedally 
uses  this  example,  drawn  from  the  Tabernacle's  honoured 
customs,  to  j'ustify  a  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
when  its  strict  omervance  would  stand  in  tiie  way  of 
the  fulfilment  of  man's  sacred  dut;^  to  his  neighbour. 

The  natural  inference  from  this  incident  would  be 
that  such  a  violation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  not  an  un- 
common occurrence,  as  Ahimelech  at  once  gave  him  the 
hallowed  bread,  only  making  a  conditional  inquiry 
about  ceremonial  purity — a  condition  which  came  out 


so  readily  that  we  feel  it  had  often  been  made  before. 
The  Talmud,  however,  is  most  anxious  that  this  infer- 
ence should  not  be  drawn,  and  points  out  in  the  treatise 
Menachoth,  "  Meat-offerings  "  (Seder  Kodcuhim),  t^t 
this  bread  was  not  newly  taken  out  of  the  sanctuary, 
but  had  been  removed  on  some  previous  day,  and  that 
as,  after  a  week's  exposure,  it  was  stale  and  dry,  tho 
priests  ate  but  little  of  it,  and  the  rest  was  left.  (See 
Treatise  Yoma,  39.)  It  also  points  out  that  had  sudi 
violation  of  the  Levitical  Law  been  common,  so  much 
importance  would  not  have  been  attached  to  this  inci- 
dent. 

(5)  The  yessels.- Their  clothes  and  light,  port- 
able baggage— answering  to  the  modem  "  uiapsack." 
The  Vuig.  renders  the  Hebrew  word  by  "  vasa." 
David  means  to  say,  "  Since  we  have  just  left  home, 
you  may  readily  suppose  that  no  impurity  has  been 
contracted;  it  wouid  be  different  if  we  were  re- 
turning home  from  a  journey,  when  on  the  way — 
especiiQly  in  war — ^undeanness  mi^ht  be  contracted  bv 
the  blood  of  enemies  or  otherwise." — Seb.  Schmic^ 
quoted  in  Lange, 

The  LXX.,  oj  a  very  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew 
letters,  instead  of  "the  vessels  of  the  young  men," 
render,  "  all  the  young  men." 

And  the  bread  is  in  a  manner  common.— 
The  original  is  here  verv  difficult,  almost  utterly  obscmne. 
The  English  Version  of  the  clause  is  simply  meaninglesa. 
Of  the  manv  translations  which  have  oeen  suggested, 
two  at  least  offer  a  fairly  s^ood  sense,  (a)  **And  if  ii 
is  an  umholy  way  (viz.,  tne  way  David  and  his  band 
were  going — his  purpose  or  enteiprise),  moreover  there 
is  aha  the  fact  tnat  U  becomes  hoty  through  the  instrv^ 
ment"  (viz.,  through  me,  as  an  ambassador  of  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord),  on  the  supposition  of  the  impor- 
tant roval  mission  upon  which  David  pretended  to  be 
sent.  So  Keil  and  O.  von  Gerlach.  (b)  Lange,  how- 
ever, and  Thenins,  maintain  that  the  words  in  question 
must  contain  a  remark  by  which  the  priest  is  to  be  in- 
duced to  g^ve  the  bread,  and  would  translate,  **  Though  it 
is  an  wnholy  (ceremonially  illegal)  procedure  (to 
take  the  shewbread),  yet  it  is  scmAified  (to-dav) 
through  the  instrument "  (David  or  Ahimelech).  The 
iostrument  is  here  David,  the  appointed  messenger  of 
the  Lord's  anoiated,  or,  even  bistter,  Ahimelech,  the 
sacred  person  of  the  high  priest. 

No  ooubt,  the  words  of  Lev.  xxiv.  9,  which  speak  of 
the  destination  of  the  stale  shewbread — "And  they 
(Aaron  and  his  sons)  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place  " — 
suggested  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  em- 
bodied in  the  Kubric  following  the  *'  Order  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Communion  " — *'And  if  any  " 
(of  the  bread  and  wine)  "  remain  of  that  which  was  con- 
secrated, it  shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the  church,  but 
the  priest,  and  such  other  of  the  communicants  as  he 
shall  then  call  unto  him,  shall  immediately  after  the 
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David  the  Sword  of  Goliath. 


from  before  the  Lobd,  to  put  hot  bread 
in  the  day  when  it  was  taken  awaj. 

(^)  Now  a  certain  man  of  the  servunts 
of  Saul  was  there  that  day,  detained  be- 
fore the  Lord  ;  and  his  name  was  Doeg, 
an  Edomite,  the  chiefest  of  the  herdmen 
that  belonged  to  Saul.  (^>  And  David 
said  unto  Ahimelech,  And  is  there  not 
here  under  thine  hand  spear  or  sword? 
for  I  have  neither  brought  my  sword 
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nor  my  weapons  with  me,  because  the 
king's  business  required  haste.  ^^^And 
the  priest  said,  The  sword  of  Goliath  the 
Philistine,  whom  thou  slowest  in  'the 
valley  of  Elah,  behold,  it  is  here  wrapped 
in  a  cloth  bdiind  the  ephod:  if  thou 
wilt  take  that,  take  it :  for  there  is  no 
other  save  that  here.  And  David  said. 
There  is  none  like  that ;  give  it  ma 
(10)  And  David  arose,  and  fled  that 


blessing  reyerentlj  eat  and  drink  the  same."  Among 
the  legendary  Jewish  lore  that  lias  gathiered  round  the 
histoiy  of  tms  transaction  is  one  strange  tradition  that 
the  holy  bread  thus  given  became  useless  in  the  luuids 
of  the  kind's  fugitive.  (See  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Chirch,  Lect.  xxii.,  quoting  from  Jerome.) 

(7)  A  certain  man. — Among  the  personages  who 
surround  Saul  in  the  Bible  story  appears  incidentally 
the  keeper  of  the  royal  mules,  and  chiei  of  the  household 
slaves,  the  "Gomes  stabuli,*'  "the  constable  of  the 
king,"  as  appears  in  the  later  monarchy.  "  He  ia  the 
first  instance  of  a  foreigner  employed  in  a  high  function 
in  Israel,  bein^  an  Edomite,  or  Syrian,  of  the  name  of 
Doeg — according  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  steward  who 
accompanied  Sam  in  his  pursuit  after  the  asses,  who  conn- 
soiled  him  to  send  for  jDavid,  and  who  ultimately  slew 
him,  according  to  the  sacred  narrative — a  person  of 
vast  and  sinister  influence  in  his  master's  counsels." 
(Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  Leci  zzi.) 
Some  traditions  affirm  that  the  armour-bearer  who  slew 
Saul  on  Mount  Gilboa  was  not  Doeg,  but  Doeg's  son. 

The  Hebrew  words  rendered  in  the  English  Version, 
"  the  chiefest  of  the  herdmen  that  belor^^  to  Saul," 
are  translated  in  the  LXX.  bv  "  feeding  the  mules  of 
Saul ; "  and  in  accordance  with  this  reading,  in  chap, 
xxii  9  also,  they  have  changed  '^  Saul's  servants  "  into 
"  Saul's  mules."  The  Ynlg.  and  the  other  versions, 
however,  translate  as  the  English  Version,  "potentis- 
simus  pastorum,"  although  in  some  of  the  VuL^.  MSS. 
there  is  an  explanatory  gloss,  evidently  derived  m>m  the 
singular  interpretation  of  the  LXX.,  "  This  (man)  used 
to  feed  Saul's  mules."  Tbiere  can  be  no  foundation  in 
tradition  or  otherwise  for  such  a  reading,  as  we  never 
read  until  the  days  of  King  David  of  mules  being  used 
by  royal  ]9rinces.  (See  2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9.)  fief  ore 
Davia's  tmie,  the  sons  of  princes  used  to  ride  on  asses. 
(See  Judges  x.  4,  xii.  14.)  Ewald,  disregarding  the 
current  Jewish  tradition  respecting  the  ancient  con- 
nection of  Doeg  with  the  house  of  Kish,  considers  that 
this  influential  chieftain  of  the  king  probably  came 
over  to  Saul  in  his  war  with  Edom. 

Detained  before  the  Lord.— Several  interpreta- 
tions have  been  suggested  for  these  words,  (a)  Me  was 
at  the  sanctuary  of  the  Tabernacle  as  a  proselyte— one 
who  wished  to  be  received  into  the  religious  communion 
of  Israel,  (h)  He  was  detained  there  for  his  purifica- 
tion on  accotmt  of  supposed  leprosy,  or  simply  m  fulfil- 
ment of  a  temporary  K^azarite  vow.  (e)  According  to 
Ephrem  Syrus  (who  probably  referred  to  some  lost 
tradition),  he  had  committed  some  trespass,  and  was 
detained  there  till  he  had  offered  the  appointed  sacri- 
fice. Any  one  of  these  reasons — all  sufficxentiy  probable 
in  themselves — would  have  occasioned  a  residence  long 
or  short  at  the  sanctuary  at  Nob.  At  all  events,  when 
the  fugitive  David  recognised  the  presence  of  one  of 
Saul*s  most  unscrupulous  servants,  whom  he  most  have 


known  well,  his  mind  must  have  misgiven  him,  and 
he,  probably  on  this  account,  hasted  to  get  away, 
and  at  once  begs  the  old  high  priest  to  fimiish  him 
with  any  arms  ne  might  have  laid  up  in  the  priesUy 
homes. 

(8)  Spear  or  sword  P— We  may  well  suppose  to 
what  David  pointed  when  he  made  his  reqaest— the 
famous  sword,  the  trophy  of  the  combat  whicn  had  for 
ever  made  his  name  illustrious.  In  the  first  flush  of 
gfratitude  to  the  invisible  One  who  had  stood  by  him  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  he  had  doubtiess  taken  and  presented 
to  the  sanctuary  guardians,  as  an  offering  to  be  kept 
for  ever,  a  memorial  of  the  victory  of  Israel  over  the 
uncircumcised ;  but  now,  in  his  hour  of  need  and  humi- 
liation, he  needed  all  the  credentiaLs  he  could  gather 
together  of  his  ability  and  power  to  lead  men,  so  he 
trusts  the  priest  will  let  him  have  his  glorious  prize 
back  a^nin.  This  seems  to  have  been  reaUy  the  mean- 
ing  of  nis  petition  to  Ahimelech,  and  so  evidentiy  the 
pnest  understood  David,  for  at  once  he  suggested 
restoring  the  well-known,  treasured  sword.  The  sanc- 
tuary, he  said,  possesses  no  war  weapon  but  that  one 
which  hangs  up  among  us,  a  votive  osering. 

(9)  The  sword  of  aoliath  the  IMiilistine.— 
It  was  in  safe  guardianship,  that  trusty  sword  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  Philistines,  stained  perhaps  with  tiie 
blood  of  the  brave  but  unworthy  priests,  Hophni  and 
Phineas,  the  sons  of  Eli,  whom  Goliath  was  believed  to 
have  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  when  the  Ark  was  taken, 
and  the  power  of  Inrael  shattered  for  many  a  long  year. 
It  was  wrapped  up  and  lying  in  a  place  of  Bouour 
behind  the  sacied  epnod  with  the  Uiim  and  Thummim — 
wrapped  up,  it  has  oeen  sugf;ested,  in  the  blood-stained 
war  doak  <n  tho  dead  PhOi&ne,  for  the  word  translated 
*'  cloth  *'  is  used  in  Isa.  ix.  5  of  militaiy  attire. 

Give  it  me.— David  grasnped  the  sword  with  a  diild- 
like  expression  of  joy;  its  sight  and  touch  revived  the 
old  bright  faith  ana  the  sure  trust  in  the  strength  of 
Israel  on  which  he  leaned  when,  as  a  boy,  he  fought  with 
the  wild  beasts  which  infested  the  wud  pasture-lands 
where  he  kept  his  fatiier's  flocks  (the  Shepherd  of  David 
was  the  Hoty  One ;  blessed  be  He. — Mtdrcuh  Bahbah^ 
59),  and  which  guided  his  trembling  hand  the  dayhe 
slew  the  giant  in  the  face  of  the  wMching  hosts.  The 
sight  and  touch  of  the  glorious  trophy  revived  the 
old  sure  trust  which  in  these  dark  days  <n  betrayal  and 
persecution  was  beginning  to  fail  that  gallant  spirit  of 
David's.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  story  that  the 
Philistine's  sword  was  of  extraordinary  size ;  that  it  was 
a  tried  weapon  of  approved- temper  and  strength  is 
certain,  but  its  chief  preciousnees  consisted,  of  conrae, 
in  its  storied  associations.  The  Dean  of  Ganterbuij 
suggests  it  was  probabhr  of  the  ordinary  pattern  im- 
ported from  Greece,  llie  LXX.  adds  Aere,  "mnd  he 
gave  it  to  him." 

(10)  And  David  arose  and  fled.— The  eanee  of 
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David  JUes  to 


I.  SAMUEL,  XXI. 


Achish,  King  of  GaUi. 


Ab,j  for  fear  of  Saul,  and  went  to  Achish 
the  king  of  Oath.  (^^)  And  the  servants 
of  Achish  said  nnto  him,  la  not  this 
David  the  king  of  the  laoid?  did  they 
not  sing  one  to  another  of  him  in  dances, 
saying,  'Sanl  hath  slain  his  thousands. 


a  elulflw?  A  ».5; 
BccJus.  47. 0w 


1  Or.  hmU  mark: 


and  David  his  ten  thousands?  ^^  And 
David  laid  up  these  words  in  his  heart, 
and  was  sore  afraid  of  Achish  the  king 
of  Grath.  (^)  And  he  changed  his  beha- 
viour before  them,  and  feigned  himself 
mad  in  their  hands,  and  ^scrabbled  on 


tills  sadden  flight  was,  of  course,  the  fear  of  Doeg,  one 
of  Saul's  most  trusted  servants.  Not  an  hour  must  be 
lost,  thought  David ;  my  deadly  foe  will  hear  that  I  am 
here,  and  I  shall  be  trapped  like  a  hunted  beast  of  prey. 
It  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that  David  should  dare 
to  eo  among  the  f  hilistines,  who  had  such  good  cause 
to  hate  and  fear  him,  but  the  son  of  Jesse  ever  thought 
lightly  of  himself,  and  had  no  idea  that  his  person  was 
80  weU  known,  or  his  story  so  generally  current  as  it 
subsequently  proved  to  be.  (See  verse  11.)  Of  David's 
humility,  so  conspicuously  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
when  he  ventured  among  his  foes,  not  dreaming  how 
great  a  personage  they  considered  him^  the  Bab^onian 
Ti^ud  strikingly  writes : — "  No  nuin  in  Israel  despised 
himself  more  tlian  David  where  the  precepts  of  the 
Lord  were  concerned,  and  this  is  what  he  said  before 
God  (Ps.  cxxxi.  1, 2), '  Lord,  my  heart  was  not  haughty 
when  Samuel  anointed  me  king,  nor  were  mine  eyes 
lof  fcy  when  I  slew  GolieUh  ...  as  a  child  .  .  .  have  I 
Hkened  myself  before  Thee,  in  not  being  ashamed  to 
depreciate  myself  before  Thee  for  Thy  glory.'" — 
Treatise  Bamtdbar,  chap.  iv. 

Achish  the  king  of  Gtoth.— The  title  "  king  " 
is  somewhat  loosely  used  in  this  scene  among  the  PhiTis- 
tines.  Achish  was  one  of  the  Philistine  lords,  perh&ps 
the  hereditary  lord  of  Gath.  Achish  is  called  Abime- 
lech  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xzxiv.,  that  apparently  being  the 
title,  the  *'nomen  dignitatiB,"  of  the  hereditary  (or 
elected)  chief  among  the  Philistines,  like  A  gag  among 
the  Amalekites.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  Achish, 
although  called  king  of  Gath,  was  the  supreme  chief  or 
long  of  the  Philistine  nation.  Gath  was  the  nearest 
Phuistine  city  to  the  sanctuary  of  Nob  where  David 
then  was. 

(U)  Is  not  this  David  P— Some  expositors  have 
supposed,  but  quite  needlessl^^i  ^hat  it  was  the  sword  of 
Gt>liath  which  oetrayed  the  identity  of  the  hero ;  but 
although  David  in  his  humility  did  not  suspect  how 
widely  spread  was  his  fame,  he  was  evidently  as  weU 
known  in  Philistia  as  in  his  own  land.  That  popular 
lilt,  the  f olk-son^  of  the  Israelitish  maidens,  which  sang 
of  the  prowess  cd  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  was  no  doubt 
current  in  frontier  towns  like  Grath,  and  at  once  the 
fugitive  was  recogmsed.  We  hear  of  no  attempt  made 
upon  his  life,  or  even  against  his  liberty.  The  feeling 
among  his  generous  foes  was  rather  pitiful  admiration 
mingled  with  wonder  at  seeing  the  doer  of  such  splendid 
achievements  in  poverty  and  in  eiile. 

David  the  king. — Here,  again,  the  title  king  is 
vaguely  used.  Neither  the  people  of  Gath  nor  his  own 
countrymen — save,  perhaps,  a  few  chosen  spirits— knew 
of  the  sacredanointing  by  Samuel  at  Bethlehem.  The  ap- 
pellation simply  means :  Is  not  this  the  renowned  warrior, 
the  greatest  man  in  Israel  of  whom  the  people  sing  P 
Saul,  our  sovereign,  has  been  a  valiant  captain  over  us, 
and  has  slain  his  thousands;  but  this  one  is  greater  still, 
he  has  slain  his  ten  thousands. 

U^  And  David  laid  up  these  words.— Now,  for 
the  first  time,  David  saw  how  widely  travelled  was  a 
renown  of  which  he  in  his  humbleness  of  heart  had 
thought  so  little,  and  at  once  a  deadly  fear  took  posses- 
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sion  of  him.  The  life  he  held  so  cheaply  when  in  battle 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country  now,  strange  to  say,  in 
his  deep  degradation  and  poverty,  became  of  real  value 
to  him,  and  he  adopted  the  piteous  and  humiliating 
device  of  feigning  madness,  hoping  thus  to  change  the 
wondering  admiration  of  the  servants  of  Achish  into 
pitying  scorn.  What  David  hoped  took  place,  and  he 
was  driven  out  of  Gath  with  ignominy ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  had  he  maintained  a  quiet 
dignity  of  behaviour  any  evil  would  have  happened  to 
him.  The  Philistines,  for  those  wild  times,  seem  to 
have  been  a  cultured  people,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
generous  instincts.  Not  one  word,  strangely  enough, 
IS  reported  to  have  been  spoken  about  the  great  injury 
he  had  done  to  the  Philistine  nation  when  he  slew 
G^liati^.    It  has  been  suggested  with  considerable  in- 

fenuity  that  the  great  name  of  the  dead  champion,  the 
ero  01  so  many  battle-fields,  was  never  brought  forward 
here,  perhaps  out  of  a  natural  indisposition  to  recall  a 
grievous  ciuamity,  but  more  likely  out  of  regard  for 
Goliath's  family  and  friends.  Singularly  ]iiUe  is  told 
us,  in  fact,  about  this  renowned  hero,  whom  tradition 
hints  at  as  the  great  warrior  in  the  decisive  battle  when 
the  Ark  was  captured  and  the  sons  of  Eli  were  slain. 
The  Talmud  has  a  curious  comment  on  this  strange 
silence — "  Not  half  the  praises  of  Goliath  are  related 
in  Scripture ;  hence  it  follows  that  it  is  wrong  to  tell 
the  praises  of  the  wicked." — Treatise  8oteh,  fol.  42, 
col.  2. 

(13)  He  changed  his  behaviour.— These  very 
words  (with  the  substitution  of  Abimelech  for  Achish, 
a  name  which,  as  has  been  above  suggested,  seems  to 
have  been  the  "nomen  dignitatis"  for  generations  of 
Philistine  kings)  are  found  in  the  title  of  Ps.  zxxiv. 
The  poem  in  question  is,  however,  of  a  general,  not  of  an 
historical  character,  and  especially  celebrates  Jehovah's 
gpiardian  care  of  the  righteous.  Its  **  acrostic  "  arrange- 
ment, however,  suggests  a  later  date  than  the  time  of 
David.  If ,  as  is  quite  possible,  the  royal  psalmist  was 
the  original  author,  and  that  the  deliverance  on  the 
present  occasion  suggested  the  theme,  then  it  must  have 
been  brought  into  its  present  form  by  some  later  temple 
musician. 

Feigned  himself  mad.—  Literally,  he  roamed 
hither  and  thither,  restless  and  in  terror. — ^Dean  Payne 
Smith.  "  In  their  hands,"  that  is,  "  in  their  presence." 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  madness  was  not "  simu. 
lated,"  but  real.  Wrought  upon  by  excitement  of  fear 
and  terrible  anxiety,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
mind  for  a  time  lost  its  balance,  and  that  David 
became  temporarily  really  insane ;  but  the  sense  of  the 
narrative  plainly  indicates  that  the  madness  was 
feigned. 

Sorabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate.— 
Scratched  on  them;  *' scrabble"  being  probably  a 
diminutive  of  "  scrape  "  (Richardson,  Dictionary).  By 
others  it  is  connected  with  ''scribble/'  the  root  in 
either  case  being  ultimately  the  same.  The  LXX.  and 
Yulg.  apparently  translate  from  a  slightly  different 
word,  and  iostead  of  "  scrabbled,"  render  <*  drummed  " 
(imptn^edot)  on  the  wings  of  the  doors. 


David  takes  He/uge 
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in  the  Cave  AduUafH, 


the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle 
fall  down  upon  his  b^d.  <^^>  Then  said 
Achish  unto  his  servants,  Lo,  ye  see  the 
man  ^is  mad :  wherefore  then  have  je 
brought  him  to  me  P  <^>  Have  I  need  of 
mad  men,  that  ye  have  brought  this 
fellow  to  play  the  mad  man  in  my  pre- 
sence? shall  this  fellow  come  into  my 
house? 


1  Or,  pteyaM  tte 
madman. 


t  Heb.,  Jkod  a  ov* 


8  Heb^  Mtter  qf 
mnd. 


CHAPTEB  XXn.—a) David  there- 
fore departed  thence,  and  escaped  to  the 
cave  AduUam:  and  when  his  brethren 
and  all  his  father's  house  heard  itj  they 
went  down  thither  to  him.  <*>  And  every 
one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one 
that  ^was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was 
^discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto 
him;  and  he   became  a  captain   over 


Let  his  spittle  fall.— That  is,  allowed  the  foam 
which  comes  from  the  month  of  a  madman  to  hang 
about  his  beard.  It  has  been  cleverly  suggested  that 
David  was  only  too  well  acquainted  witii  alLthe  signs  of 
madness,  from  his  long  and  intimate  association  with 
King  Saul  in  his  darker  hours  of  insanity.  There  are 
other  well-authenticated  examples  in  history  of  great 
heroes,  in  seasons  of  sore  danger,  feigning  madness  like 
David,  with  a  view  of  escaping  from  their  enemies.  For 
instance,  aocordiiuf  to  the  Sh4hnllmeh,  Kai  Khosrev 
feigned  idiocy  in  face  of  mortal  peril. 

(14)  Then  said  Aohish  .  •  .  the  man  is  mad. 
— ^The  Philistine  king  would  look  with  peculiar  sorrow 
and  repulsion  on  a  imidman  if,  as  according  to  Jewish 
tradition  (see  Philippson),  his  own  wife  and  daughter 
were  insane. 

The  device,  however,  succeeded,  as  David  hoped  it 
would,  and  he  was  suffered  to  dej[Murt  in  safety — nay,  was 
even  hurried  out  of  the  Phihstine  country.  In  old 
times,  as  now,  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  the  insane  are 
looked  upon  as  persons  m  some  peculiar  way  possessed 
by,  and  tnerefore  under  the  more  immediate  protection 
ox.  Deity.  The  life  then  of  the  hunted  fugitive  was 
perfectly  safe  from  the  moment  the  Philistines  con- 
sidered him  mad. 

There  is  a  curious  legend  in  the  Talmud  in  which 
seyeral  events  recorded  in  the  Biblical  account  are  con- 
fused. Part  of  it  apparently  refers  to  this  strange 
choice  of  his  of  Philistia  as  a  place  of  refnga  "One 
day  Sedan  appealed  to  him  (David)  in  the  shape  of  a 
gazelle,  which,  eluding  his  pursuit,  decoyed  lum  into 
the  luid  of  the  Philistines.  '  Ah ! '  said  Ishbi-benob, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  him, '  art  thou  the  man  that 
slew  my  brother,  (^liath  P '  So  saying,  he  seized  and 
bound  him." — ^Treatise  Sanhedrin,  foL  95,  cols  1,  2. 
l^e  wild  legend  goes  on  to  explain  how,  partly  by 
miracle,  parUy  with  the  aid  of  Abishai,  David  slew 
Ishbi-benob  and  escaped. 

xxn. 

(1—8S)  David's  Life  when  Bearing  Arms  against  the 
King  at  Adullam  and  Hareth — Saul  is  informed  by 
Doeg  of  the  Visit  of  David  to  the  High  Priest  at 
Nob— Massacre  of  all  the  Priests,  and  Destruction  of 
the  Sanctuary  of  Nob  by  Saul — ^Abiatiiar,  son  of  Ahi- 
melech,  escapes  to  Davia 

(1)  The  cave  Adullam.— The  great  valley  of  Elah 
forms  the  highway  from  Philistia  to  Hebron.  In  one 
especially  of  the  oibutary  yales  or  ravines  of  the  Elah 
valley  are  many  natural  caves,  some  of  g^reat  extent, 
roomy  and  dry,  which  aro  still  used  l^  the  shep- 
herds as  dwelling^laces,  and  as  refuges  for  their  flo<^ 
and  herds.  Davia  chose  one  of  these  natural  fastnesses 
as  the  temporary  home  for  himself  and  his  followers. 
The  traveller  sees  that  thero  was  ample  room  for  tiie 
400  refugees  who  gathered  under  David's  skilled  leader-  | 
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ship.  Stanley  even  speaks  of  this  Adullam  Cavern  as 
"  a  subterranean  palace,  with  vast  columnar  halls  and 
arched  chambers. 

The  name  Adullam  was  probably  given  to  the  largest 
of  these  g^reat  caverns  from  its  proximity  to  tfie  old 
royal  Canaanitish  city  of  Adullam  (Josh.  xv.  35),  ruins  of 
which  on  a  rounded  hill  to  the  south  of  the  cave  axe 
still  visible. 

His  brethren  and  all  his  fother's  hcniBe. — 
They  of  course  soon  felt  the  weight  of  Saul's  aneer 
against  the  prominent  hero  of  their  race,  and  dreading 
the  fate  which  often  overwhelms  whole  families  for  the 
faults  of  one  of  the  more  distinguished  members,  fled 
from  their  homes,  and  joined  David  and  his  armed  force 
of  outlaws. 

(8)  Every  one  that  was  in  distress.— Ewald 
writes  on  this  statement : — "  The  utuation  of  the  country, 
which  was  becoming  more  and  more  melancholy  under 
Saul,  .  .  .  drove  men  to  seek  a  leader  from  whom  they 
mwht  hope  for  better  things  for  the  future.  .  .  David 
did  not  send  away  these  refugees,  many  of  them  dis- 
tinguished and  prominent  Israeutes,  but  organised  them 
into  a  military  loroe.  He  foresaw  that  whue  commuid- 
ing  such  a  company  as  this,  he  might,  without  injuring 
his  king  and  former  benefactor,  be  of  the  very  greatest 
use  to  tne  people,  and  protect  the  southern  f  rontiere  of 
the  kingdom — sadly  exposed  in  these  later  yean  of 
Elng  Saul — ^from  the  nlundering  incmreions  of  the 
neignbouring  nomadic  tribes.  This  state  of  things,  witli 
a  few  interruptions,  really  came  to  pass,  and  David 
won  ^;reat  repute  and  populariiy  among  the  protected 
districts  durmg  these  years  when  he  was  a  wanderer 
and  an  outlaw — a  populariiy  which  in  after  yean  stood 
him  in  good  stead. ' 

These  pereons  "  in  distress  "  were  especially  tiiooe 
who  were  persecuted  by  Saul  and  his  men  for  their 
attachment  to  David.  The  several  statements  of  the 
refugees  who  took  shelter  in  David's  armed  camp,  of 
course  go  over  a  considerable  time.  They  dtid  not  all 
flock  to  nis  standard  at  once.  Some  went  to  him  in  the 
first  days  of  his  exile,  othera  after  the  massacre  at  the 
sanetuiury  at  Nob,  othere  later,  and  thus  gradually  400 
gathered  round  him.  Soon  titer,  these  numbere  were 
swelled  to  600,  and  these  probably  onlv  were  the  chosen 
men-at-arms  of  the  little  f  oree,  whicn,  no  donbt»  was 
numerically  far  g^reater. 

And  every  one  that  was  in  debt.— Throughout 
the  whole  long  story  of  Israel  this  unhappy  love  of 
greed  and  gain  has  lieen  a  characteristic  f  eatim  of  the 
chosen  race,  ever  a  prominent  and  ugly  sin.  In  the 
Mosaic  Law,  most  strmgent  regulations  were  lidd  down 
to  correct  and  mitigate  this  ruling  passion  of  avarice 
among  the  Jews.  {S&e  such  -ptaejutes  as  Exod.  xxii.  25; 
Lev.  XXV.  86 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  19.)  The  poor,  improvident^ 
or  perhaps  unfortunate,  debtor  was  protected  by  wise 
laws  against  the  gpreedy  avaricious  spirit  of  his  merci- 
less creditor.   These  beneficent  regulations  of  the  greai 
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them :  and  there  were  with  him  about 
four  hundred  men. 

<')  And  David  went  thence  to  Mizpeh 
of  Moab :  and  he  said  unto  the  king  of 
Moab,  Let  mj  father  and  my  mother,  I 
praj  thee,  come  forth,  and  he  with  you, 
till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me. 
<^)  And  he  brought  them  before  the  king 


of  Moab :  and  they  dwelt  with  him  all 
the  while  that  David  was  in  the  hold. 
(5)  And  the  prophet  Gad  said  unto  David, 
Abide  not  in  the  hold ;  depart,  and  get 
thee  into  the  land  of  Judah.  Then  David 
departed,  and  came  into  the  forest  of 
Hareth. 

(«)  When  Saul  heard  that  David  v^as 


lawiver  had,  imder  the  capricious,  fanliy  rale  of  King 
Said,  of  course  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  a  terrible 
amonnt  of  misery,  no  doubt,  was  the  consequence.  In 
the  Divine  record  sad  scenes  (see  2  Kings  iv.  1 — 7), 
exemplifying  this  pitiless  smrit,  are  casoally  related, 
bat  they  are  so  woven  into  tne  mosaic  of  the  history,  as 
to  show  us  they  were,  alas !  no  oncommon  occarrence  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  people.  In  Proverbs,  for  instance, 
we  have  some  conspicuous  instances.  The  chronicles 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  all  countries  teem  with  similar 
fitories  about  the  chosen  people.  Our  own  great  drama- 
tist, some  three  centuries  ago,  evidently  wit£ont  attempt 
at  exaggeration,  selects  the  avaricioas,  grasping  Jew  as 
the  eentral  figare  of  one  of  his  most  famous  dramas.  In 
oar  own  time  the  same  spirit,  as  is  too  well  known,  is 
still  abroad,  and  oonstitateis  the  bitterest  reproach  which 
the  many  enemies  of  the  strange,  deathless  race  can  pro- 
moljrate  against  a  neople  evidently  walled  in  by  a 
Divine  protection  ana  a  changeless  eternal  love. 

And  he  became  a  captain  oyer  them.— It  was 
evidently  no  undisciplined  bsnd,  these  outlaws  of 
Adullam  and  the  hold  of  Moab,  of  Hareth  and  Keilah, 
of  Ziph  and  Engedi.  David  quicUy  organised  the 
refugees,  among  whom,  by  degfrees,  many  a  man  of 
mark  and  approved  valour  and  ability  were  nuitibered. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  this  First  Book  of  Samuel, 
we  must  unite  in  one  the  scattered  notices  of  this 
same  period  which  occur  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel 
and  in  the  Books  of  Kin^  and  Chronicles.  (See  JSb- 
cwrtuB  J.  at  the  end  of  this  Book.) 

(8)  Mizpeh. — This  particular  Mtzpeh  is  mentioned 
nowhere  else.  The  word  means  a  watch  tower;  it  was 
probably  some  mountain  fortress  in  Moab.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  was  the  same  as  Zophim,  a  word  of 
the  same  root  as  Miz^h  (see  Num.  zziii.  14).  David 
eridenthr  sought  hospiiality  among  his  kin  in  Moab. 
Jesse,  his  father,  was  the  grandson  of  Buth  the 
Moabitess.  The  distance  from  the  south  of  Judah 
where  the  fugitives  were  wandering  was  not  great. 

Till  I  know  what  God  will  do  for  me.— This 
memory  of  David's  words  to  the  "King  of  Moab  shows 
that  the  old  trust  and  love,  which  in  his  first  moments 
of  caare  and  sorrow  had  failed  him,  had  come  back  again 
to  the  son  of  Jesse.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
David  when  addressing  the  Moabite  sovereign  speaks 
«f  "  God  "  "  Elohim,"  not  of  Jehovah.  This  was  pro- 
bably out  of  deep  reverence ;  an  idolator  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  awful  name  by  which  the  Eternal  was 
known  to  His  covenant  people— a  Name  which,  as 
originallv  uttered,  has  now  passed  away  from  the  earth. 
We  read  the  mystic  four  letters,  but  no  man,  Jew  or 
Gentile,  can  pronounce  the  Name  of  Names.  The 
*'  Name,"  however,  was  not  unknown  in  Moab,  for  the 
mvstic  letters  which  compose  it  occur  in  the  inscription 
m  Mesha,  dating  about  150  years  from  the  days  of 
David's  exile. 

(4)  While  that  David  was  in  the  hold.— This 
"  hold "  is,  of  course,  identical  with  the  "  hold "  of 
verse  5,  from  which  Gad  the  prophet  directs  David  to 


depart,  and  to  return  into  the  land  of  Judah.    It  was, 
most  likely,  in  the  Land  of  Moab. 

(5)  The  prophet  Gad.>-From  this  time  onward 
throughout  the  life  and  reign  of  David,  Gad  the 
prophet  occupied  evidentiy  a  marked  place.  He  is 
mentioned  as  the  king's  seer  in  2  Sam.  xziv.  11; 
and  in  1  Ghron.  xxix.  29  he  appears  as  the  compiler 
of  the  acts  of  David,  along  with  Samuel  and  Nathan. 
In  2  Ghron.  zxix.  25  he  is  mentioned  with  his  brother 
prophet  Nathan  again,  as  the  man  who  had  drawn  up 
the  plan  of  the  great  Temple  services,  which  have  been 
the  model  now  for  eighteen  centuries  of  tiie  countless 
Ghristian  Liturgies  in  all  the  Ghurches. 

It  was  Gad  abo  who,  far  on  in  the  golden  davs  of  the 
exile's  rule,  dared  to  reprove  the  mighty  king  for 
his  deed  of  numbering  the  people,  which  act  involved 
a  greaii  sin,  or  the  design  ox  a  great  sin,  not  recorded 
for  us,  and  who  brought  as  a  message  from  the  High- 
est the  terrible  choice  of  three  evils  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11» 
and  following  verses).  As  he  appears  in  the  last  years 
of  the  great  king's  Ufe,  and  apparentiy  survived  his 
master  and  friend.  Gad  must  have  been  still  young,  or  at 
all  events  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  he  joined  the 
fugitive  and  his  outlawed  band.  He  had,  therefore, 
not  improbably  been  a  fellow  student  and  friend  of 
David's  in  the  Naioth  of  Samuel  by  Bamah.  It  seems 
hardly  a  baseless  conjectiue  which  sees  in  Qnd  a  direct 
messenger  from  the  old  prophet  Samuel  to  his  loved 
pupil  David,  "the  ancnnted,  Samuel  well  knew,  "of 
the  Lord."  As  has  been  before  observed,  among  the 
many  who  were  educated  and  brought  up  in  the  Schools 
of  the  Prophets  as  historians,  preachers,  musicians,  and 
teachers,  but  very  few  seem  to  nave  received  the  Divine 
influence  (the  Spirit's  "afflatus")  which  was  needed 
to  constitute  a  prophet  in  the  true  high  sense  of  the 
solemn  word  as  we  now  understand  it.  Gad,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  these  rarely  favoured  few, 
and  the  presence  of  such  an  one  in  this  outlaw  camp  of 
David  must  have  been  of  g^reat  advantage  to  the 
captain. 

Abide  not.— The  wise  advice  of  the  prophet,  sug. 

gested  bv  a  Divine  influence,  told  David  not  to  estrange 
imself  from  his  own  coantrj  and  people  by  remaining 
in  a  foreign  land,  but  to  return  with  his  followers  to 
the  wilder  districts  of  Judidi.  There  was  work  for  him 
and  his  followers  to  do  in  that  distracted,  harassed 
land. 

The  forest  of  Hareth.— The  LXX.  and  Josephus 
here  read  "  the  city  of  Hareth."  Lieutenant  Gonder, 
whose  late  investigations  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon 
the  geogfraphy  of  the  Promised  Land,  can  find  no  trace  of 
for^  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Hebron, 
where  Kharas  now  stands,  and  he  therefore  believes  the 
LXX.  text  tiie  true  one.  Dean  Payne  Smith,  howcTcr, 
considers  that  "  tiie  thickets,"  which  still  grow  here 
abundantly,  are  what  the  Hebrew  word  yar,  here  trans- 
lated "  forest,"  signifies. 

(6)  When  Saul  heard.— No  note  of  time  is  here 
given.    Probably  the  return  of  David  with  a  disd- 
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discovered,  and  the  men  that  were  with 
him,  (now  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  under  a 
^tree  in  Bamah,  having  his  spear  in  his 
hand,  and  all  his  servants  were  standing 
about  him  ;)  C7)  then  Saul  said  unto  his 
servants  that  stood  about  him.  Hear 
now,  ye  Benjamites;  will  the  son  of 
Jesse  give  every  one  of  you  fields  and 
vineyards,  and  make  you  all  captains  of 
thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds ; 
(8)  that  all  of  you  have  conspired  against 


1   Or.  grow  in  a 
high  place. 


fl  Heb.,  uneoventh 
mine  ear. 


me,  and  there  is  none  that  ^sheweth  me 
that  my  son  hath  made  a  league  with 
the  son  of  Jesse,  and  there  is  none  of  you 
that  is  sorry  for  me,  or  sheweth  unto  me 
that  my  son  hath  stirred  up  my  servant 
against  me,  to  lie  in  wait,  as  at  this 
day? 

(^^  Then  answered  Doeg  the  Edomite, 
which  was  set  over  the  servants  of  Saul, 
and  said,  I  saw  the  son  of  Jesse  coming 
to  Nob,  to  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub. 


plined  force  to  the  land,  and  the  pitchine  of  an  armed 
camp  in  the  "forest  of  Hareth/  excited  anew  Saul's 
jealous  fears. 

Now  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah.— In  Gibeah  of 
Sanl,  his  own  royal  city.  The  LXX.  wrongly  render, 
instead  of  Gibeui,  "  on  the  hills."  The  margm  of  the 
English  Yersion,  "  under  a  grove  in  a  high  place,"  is 
correct  as  regards  the  later  words,  baramah  signifying 
here  apon  the  height.  "Under  a  tree"  is,  nowerer, 
nearer  the  original  than  "  under  a  grove."  The  literal 
rendering  would  be  **  under  a  tamarisk  tree."  The  sen- 
tence then  should  run,  "  Now  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah, 
under  the  tamarisk  tree  on  the  height."  The  tamarisk, 
which  grows  so  abundantly  on  the  sea-shore  of  England 
and  in  warmer  climates,  derelops  into  a  veir  graceful 
tree,  with  long  feathery  branches  and  tufts.  Saul's  lore 
for  trees  has  been  noticed  before.  This  solemn  council 
of  his,  when  the  dark^t  deed  of  his  reign  was  decided 
upon,  was  held  in  the  spot  Saul  lored  so  well,  under  the 
spreading  tamarisk  branches.  There  we  see  him, 
leaning,  as  was  his  wont  in  peace  as  in  war,  ujxm 
his  tall  spear,  surrounded  by  his  valiant  captions,  chosen 
apparently,  with  one  exception,  from  his  own  tribe  of 
Benjamin — the  exception  being  his  wicked  counsellor, 
the  Edomite  Doeg,  who  was  over  the  royal  herds.  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  councils  we  have  any  definite  ac- 
count of  in  the  world's  history.  The  king,  surrounded  by 
his  chosen  "  fideles,"  complaining  of  the  treason  of  one  of 
them  lately  exiled  from  their  miost,  bewailing  the  want 
of  fidelity  of  his  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne — then  the 
stepping  forward  of  one  of  these  **  fideles,"  one  invested 
witn  high  office,  and  publicly  denouncing  the  chief  re- 
ligious official  of  the  kingdom — ^forms  a  striking  and 
vividpicture. 

(7)  Hear  now,  ye  Beigamites.— We  have  here  a 
fair  specimen  of  Saul's  manner  of  ruling  in  his  later 
years.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  heart  of  the  people 
gradually  was  estranged  from  one  of  whom  in  earlier 
years  they  had  been  so  proud.  The  suspicious  and 
gloomy  king  had  evidently — we  have  it  here  from  his 
own  mouth—graduallv  fi^ven  all  the  posts  of  honour  and 
dignity  to  men  of  his  own  tribe  and  family,  or  to 
strangers  like  Doeg.  **  Hear  now,  ye  Benjamites  " — so 
the  "  fideles  "  were  evidently  men  of  his  own  favoured 
tribe ;  indeed,  he  refers  to  his  own  weak  partiality  as  the 
reason  wh;^  they  of  all  men  should  be  loyal.  "  Who  but 
a  Benjamite,"  he  says,  *' would  only  honour  Benja- 
nutesp"  Such  a  sovereign  had  surely  forfeited  his 
kingdom.  The  consequences  of  such  a  weak  and  short- 
sighted  policy  were  plainly  visible  in  the  thin  array  he 
was  able  in  ms  hour  of  bitter  need  to  muster  together 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Mount  Gilboa  against  his  sinless 
Philistine  enemies.    (See  chap,  xxxi.) 

(8)  That  all  of  you  have  oonspired.— The  un- 
happy, jealous  spirit  had  obtained  such  complete  mastery 


over  the  unhappy  kinff'  that  now  he  suspected  even 
the  diosen  men  of  his  own  tribe.  All  his  tried 
favourites,  the  men  of  his  own  house,  even  his  gallant 
son,  he  charged  with  leaning  towards  David  the  traitor, 
his  supplanter  in  the  hearts  of  IsraeL 

My  son  hath  made  a  league.— It  would  seem 
as  though  Saul  had  learned  something  of  what  passed 
between  Jonathan  and  David  when  they  met  for  tkat 
farewell  interview  at  the  memorable  New  Moon  feast ; 
the  words  respecting  the  covenant  between  the  two 
being  too  pointed  and  marked  to  refer  only  to  the  well- 
known  ancient  friendship  between  the  prinee  and  the 
son  of  Jesse. 

There  is  none  of  you  that  is  sorry  for  me. — 
These  words  of  the  sad  king — tormented  as  he  was  by 
an  evil  spirit,  ever  whisperinj^  doubt  and  jealous 
thoughts  into  the  poor  diseased  mind — ^are  here  strangely 
real  and  pathetic. 

W  Then  answered  Doeg  the  Edomite.— This 
Doeg  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  His  presence  in  this  council  meeting  under 
the  tamarisk  ox  Gibeah,  among  the  famous  Benjamite 
chieftains,  and  the  previous  nonce  which  speaks  of  him 
as  the  officer  supenntending  the  royal  heras,  indicates 
that  he  was  a  personage  of  no  small  importance  at  the 
Court  of  SauL  He  occupies  too  a  considerable  poeitiou 
in  the  Fsalmodie  literatiue.    (See,  for  instance,  Fs.  lii.) 

Here  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  wic  JDBd  and  unscrupulous  cha- 
racter. Jewidii  tradition  tells  us  this  Doeg  was  skilled 
in  all  the  learning  of  his  time.  Doeg  the  Edomite. 
and  Ahitophel  (whose  counsel  was  as  the  oracle  of  Grod) 
are  represented  in  the  Talmud  as  the  most  learned  men 
of  their  time.  "  The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He !  said 
to  wicked  Doeg,  what  hast  thou  to  do  to  dedaie  my 
statutes  (Ps.  Hi.)?  When  thou  comest  to  the  chapter  on 
murderen  and  on  spreading  evil  reports,  what  dost  thou 
make  of  them  ?"^Sanhedrin,  foL  106,  col.  2. 

It  is  strange  that  this  renowned  man,  whom  evidently 
David  lookea  upon  as  the  evil  genius  of  Saul  at  thie 
period  when  he  wrote  the  sad,  bitter  words  of  Psalm  liL, 
and  spoke  of  the  tongue  of  this  Doeg  as  being  like  a 
sharp  razor,  and  dwelt  with  singular  persistence  on  tiie 
wickedness,  falsehood,  and  calumny  of  this  rdentlees 
enemy,  should  have  gone  down  among  the  noteworthy 
Tahnudical  traditions  as  "the  greatest  Bahbinist^* 
(i.e.,  the  most  deeply  learned  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
in  its  interpretation)  of  his  time. 

Which  was  set  over  the  servants  of  SanL 
— This  statement  would  be  a  puzzling  one  were  it  the 
correct  rendering.  It  would  be  unlikmy  in  the  highest 
degree  that  Saul  would  set  a  foreigner — however  able 
and  devoted — over  his  faithful  Benjamite  chieftains. 
The  accurate  translation  is  "  who  stood  with  the  servants 
of  Saul."  In  verse  6  we  read,  in  the  description  of  the 
council  meeting  under  the  tamarisk  of  Gibeah,  all  his 
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<io)  And  he  enqnired  of  the  Lord  for  him, 
and  gave  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  the 
sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine. 

(u)  Then  the  king  sent  to  call  Ahime- 
lech  the  priest,  the  son  of  Ahitnb,  and 
all  his  father's  house,  the  priests  that 
were  in  Nob :  and  they  came  all  of  them 
to  the  king.  (^)Ana  Sanl  said,  Hear 
now,  thou  son  of  Ahitab.  And  he  an- 
swered, ^Here  I  am,  my  lord.  <^)And 
Saul  said  unto  him.  Why  have  ye  con- 
spired against  me,  thou  and  the  son  of 
Jesse,  in  that  thou  hast  given  him  bread, 
and  a  sword,  and  hast  enquired  of  Qod 
for  him,  that  he  should  rise  against  me, 
to  lie  in  wait,  as  at  this  day  P  <")  Then 
Ahimelech  answered  the  king,  and  said. 
And  who  is  so  faithful  among  all  thy 
servants  as  David,  which  is  the  king's 
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son  in  law,  and  goeth  at  thy  bidding, 
and  is  honourable  in  thine  housep  (^^Did 
I  then  begin  to  enquire  of  God  for  him? 
be  it  far  from  me :  let  not  the  king  im- 
pute any  thing  unto  his  servant,  nor  to 
all  the  house  of  my  father :  for  thy 
servant  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  ^less  or 
more. 

(10)  And  the  king  said.  Thou  shalt  surely 
die,  Ahimelech,  thou,  and  all  thy  father's 
house. 

(*^)  And  the  king  said  unto  the  **foot- 
men  that  stood  about  him.  Turn,  and 
slay  the  priests  of  the  Lord  ;  because 
their  hand  also  is  with  David,  and  be- 
cause they  knew  when  he  fled,  and  did 
not  shew  it  to  me.  But  the  servants  of 
the  king  would  not  put  forth  their  hand 
to  fall  upon  the  priests  of  the  Lord. 


servants  (tiiat  is,  his  chief  diffiiiiaries)  stood  by  (around) 
him  (Saol),  and  with  these,  Ms  peers,  stood  Doeg  the 
Edomite,  the  hero  of  the  terrible  scene  which  followed. 

<9)  Then  answered  Doeg.  — '<Eu-  better," 
qnaintly  writes  Seb  Schmid,  "  did  Saul's  other  servants 
who  k^t  silence."  The  Edomite's  witness  had  the 
more  effect  on  Saul  because  he  related  no  hearsay 
evidence,  bnt  what  he  had  absolutely  seen. 

<^<»  And  he  enquired  of  the  Iiord  for  him.— 
This^  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  (see  below) ; 
nothing  was  said  about  the  Urim  and  Thummim  being 
brought  out  and  questioned  b^  the  hieh  priest  on  the 
occasion  of  David's  visit.  It  is  possible  that  Doeg  was 
misled  here  by  the  fact  of  the  high  priest's  going  into 
the  sanctuary,  where  the  e^hod  was,  to  fetch  the  sword 
of  Goliath  for  David.  This  famous  sword  was  laid  up, 
we  know,  behind  the  ephod. 

01)  Then  the  king  sent  to  call  Ahimelech.— 
This  sending  for  all  the  priestly  house  to  Gibeah  when 
alone  Ahimelech  was  to  blame — if  blame  there  was — 
looks  as  though  Saul  and  Doe^  had  determined  upon 
the  wholesale  massacre  which  f mlowed. 

<i3)  And  hast  enquired  of  G-od  for  him.— 
This  using  of  the  Unm  and  Thummim  for  David 
is  again  repeated  by  the  king.  It  seems  in  Saul's  eyes 
to  have  been  the  g^vest  of  the  charges  imputed  to  the 
high  priest  by  Doeg,  for  Ahimelech  specially  in 
his  defence  recurs  to  this  point  with  peculiar  insis- 
tence :  the  only  charge,  as  it  appears,  to  which  Ahime- 
lech deigned  to  reply,  "Did  1  tiien  begin  to  enquire 
of  God  for  him  P"  (verse  15). 

W  Who  is  so  faithftd  among  all  thy  servants  P 
— ^The  words  of  the  high  priest  were  quiet  and  digni- 
fied, and  no  doubt  spoke  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  people  respecting  David.  What  he — ^the  gpiardian 
of  the  sanctuary — ^had  done,  he  had  done  as  a  matter 
of  course  for  one  so  closely  related  to  the  king — for 
one,  too,  ever  loyal  and  devoted  as  David  had  ever 
proved  himself. 

(15)  Did  I  then  begin  to  enquire  P— The  English 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  here  would  imply  that  David 
had  on  maaxj  previous  occasions  received  through  him 
(the  high  priest)  Divine  directions  from  the  Unm  and 
Thummim.  "Did  I  that  day  beain  to  enquire?" 
Abarbanel  gives  an  alternative  renaering :  "  That  was 


the  first  da^  that  I  enquired  of  God  for  him,  and  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  displeasing  to  thee."  Another  render* 
ing  is :  **  Did  I  enquire  P  ^  in  a  neflntive  sense,  sug« 
gesting  the  reply  "  No,  I  did  not"  On  the  whole,  the 
alternative  rendering  sugsested  by  Abarbanel,  quoted 
in  Lange,  is  the  beSb :  "  That  was  the  first  day,  &c." 
And  the  reason  why  Ahimelech  allowed  the  sacred  Urim 
to  be  consulted  was  that  he  supposed  David  was  como 
(as  he  represented)  on  a  mission  direct  from  King  SauL 
Surely,  tnought  the  blameless  high  priest,  I  never  sup. 
posed  my  ki]^  would  have  been  wroth  with  me  for  that. 

If  we  ren&r  as  in  the  English  Yersion,  which  has 
the  support  of  many  scholars  and  versions,  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  the  words,  "Did  I  that  day 
beg^  to  enquire?"  is  to  suppose  that  David  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  Urim  on  special  occasions 
for  ^le  king.  The  kii^^,  when  there  was  a  king  in 
Israel,  it  is  nearlv  certain,  alone  had  this  right.  The 
Talmud  teaching  here  is  most  definite ;  and  it  is  a  point 
in  which  the  Talmud  tradition  may  be  looked  on  as 
authoritative.  "The  Babbis  have  taught — ^How  were 
ibe  Urim  and  Thummim  oracularly  consulted?  The 
king  or  the  chief  of  the  legislative  administration,  who 
alone  had  the  privilege  of  consulting  the  Urim,  stood 
facing  the  pnest,  and  the  priest  was  facing  the 
Shekinah  ana  the  '  Shem-hammephorash,'  the  inefEable 
name  deposited  with  the  Urim  within  the  breastplate." 
— ^Treatise  Yoma,  foL  73,  cols.  1,  2. 

(17)  The  footmen.—"  Footmen,"  literaUv  runners. 
These  "guards,"  or  ''Uctors,"  were  men  who  ran  by 
the  royal  chariot  as  an  escort.  They  are  still  the  usual 
attendants  of  any  great  man  in  the  East.  From  long 
habit  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  great  speed  for  a 
long  time.  (See  chap.  viii.  11,  where  Samuel  tells  the 
childien  of  Israel  how  the  king  of  the  future,  whom 
they  asked  for,  would  take  some  of  them  to  "run 
before  his  chariot."  See,  too,  for  an  example  of  the 
power  of  running  in  old  times,  1  Kings  xviii.  46,  when 
Elijah  outstrippM  the  chariot  of  Ahab.) 

But  the  servants  of  the  king  would  not 
put  forth  their  hand. — "  And  thus  thev  were  more 
faithful  to  Saul  than  it  they  had  obeyed  his  order, 
which  was  against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord, 
whose  servant  the  Mng  was  no  less  than  they.** 
— Wordsworth . 
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Massctcre  of  the  Priests 


I.  SAMUEL,  XXn. 


(U  tlie  Sanctuary  of  Nob. 


(18)  And  the  king  said  to  Doeg,  Turn  thou, 
and  fail  upon  the  priests.  And  Doeg 
the  Edomite  turned,  and  he  fell  upon 
the  priests,  and  slew  on  that  day  four- 
score and  five  persons  that  did  wear  a 
linen  ephod.  <^)  And  Nob,  the  city  of 
the  priests,  smote  he  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  both  men  and  women,  chil- 
dren and  sucklings,  and  oxen,  and  asses, 
and  sheep,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 


(>o)  And  one  of  the  sons  of  Ahimelech 
the  son  of  Ahitub,  named  Abiathar,  es- 
caped, and  fled  after  David.  WAnd 
Abiathar  shewed  David  that  Saul  had 
slain  the  Lord's  priests.  (^>  And  David 
said  unto  Abiathar,  I  knew  it  that  day^ 
when  Doeg  the  Edomite  wa^  there,  that 
he  would  surely  tell  Saul :  I  have  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  all  the  persons  of  thy 
father's  house.     ^^  Abide  thou  with  me,. 


(18)  And  Doeg  the  Edomite  ....  fell  upon 
the  priests,  and  slew  on  that  day  fouvsoore 
and  five  persons. — No  doubt,  assisted  by  bis  own 
attached  serFants,  Doeg  carried  out  this  deed  of  un- 
exampled barbarity.  For  this  act  the  Edomite  servant 
of  Saul  has  been  execrated  in  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
writings  perhaps  above  any  other  of  the  famous  wicked 
men  ^o  meet  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  instance, 
we  read  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  how  "  Doeg  the 
Edomite,  after  his  massacre  of  the  priests,  was  en- 
countered by  three  destmctiYe  demons.  One  deprived 
him  of  his  learning  (concerning  which  see  above,  in 
Note  on  verse  9),  a  second  burned  his  soul,  and  a  third 
scattered  his  dust  in  the  synagogues." — Treatise 
Sanhedrin,  fol.  106,  col.  2.  The  Babylonian  Talmud 
has  a  still  more  curious  comment  on  the  iniquity  of 
Doeg,  in  which  David  is  bitterly  reproached  by  the 
Most  High  for  being  the  cause  of  Doe^s  great  sin 
and  its  ferrible  consequences.  "Bav  Yehudah  re- 
corded that  Bav  had  said  .  .  .  The  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He !  had  said  to  David,  How  long  shall  this 
iniquity  cUng  to  thee  P  Through  thee  the  priests  of 
Nob  were  slain;  through  thee  Doeg  the  Edomite 
became  a  reprobate;  and  through  thee  Saul  and  his 
three  sons  were  slam." — Treatise  Sanhedrin,  fd.  95, 
cols.  1,  2. 

A  linen  ephod. — The  ordinary  priests  appear  to 
have  worn  a  linen  over  gannent^  similar  in  form  to  the 
high  priestly  cape  or  ephod.  They  came  probably 
from  Nob  to  Gibeah  (the  distance  was  not  great)  clad 
in  their  official  costume,  out  of  respect  to  the  king  who 
sent  for  them.  The  murderous  aeed  assumes  a  still 
more  awful  character  when  we  recollect  who  were  the 
victims — ^the  priests  of  the  living  God,  clad  in  their 
white  ministering  robes ! 

W  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,  smote  he.— 
The  vengeful  king,  not  content  with  striking  the  men, 
the  heads  of  the  priestly  houses,  in  his  insane  fury 
proceeded  to  treat  the  innocent  ciiy  where  they  resided 
as  a  cit^  under  the  ban  '*  cherem,"  as  though  it  had 
been  poUuted  with  idolatry  and  wickedness,  and  there- 
fore devoted  to  utter  destruction.  The  only  crime 
of  Nob  had  been  that  its  venerable  chief  citizen, 
Ahimelech  the  priest,  had  shown  kindness  to  David, 
whom  Saul  hated  with  a  fierce  mad  hate.  In 
2  Samuel  xxi.  I  we  read  of  a  scourge  in  the  form 
of  a  famine  afflicting  Israel  during  three  years.  The 
cause  of  this  God-sent  calamity  is  told  us  in  the  Lord's 
words  :  "  It  was  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  because 
he  slew  the  Gibeonites,'*  Now,  this  slaughter  of  the 
Gibeonites — evidently  a  dark  crime— is  nowhere  speciaUy 
related  in  the  Old  Testflkment  books.  Was  it  not  this 
awful  sequel  to  the  crime  of  Gibeah,  where  the  hapless 
Ahimelech  and  his  eighty.five  priests  were  murdered, 
that  was  referred  to  in  the  above  mentioned  passage — 
the  awful  sequel  when  Saul  smote  Nob,  the  city  of 
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the  priests,  with  the  sword  ?  In  that  terrible  catastrophe^ 
were  not  the  Gibeonites,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  Tabernacle  (see  Josh.  ix.  21 — ^27), 
slain  P  for  we  read  how  in  the  destruction  of  the  ill- 
fated  city  men,  women  and  children,  and  all  cattie' 
perished.  **  Only  once  before  had  so  terrible  a  calamitf 
befallen  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  that  was  when  tiie 
Philistines  destroyed  Shiloh.  But  they  were  enemies, 
and  had  been  provoked  by  the  people  bringing  the  Ark 
to  battle ;  and  even  then  the  women  and  (mildren  seem 
to  have  escaped.  It  was  left  to  the  anointed  king  of 
Israel,  who  had  himself  settled  the  priests  at  Nob  and 
restored  Jehovah's  worship  there,  to  perpetrate  an  act 
unparalleled  in  Jewish  history  for  its  barbarity." — 
Bean  Payne  Smith. 

(20)  Abiathar.— Of  those  who  dwelt  at  Nob,  only- 
one  single  priest,  Abiathar,  Ahimelech's  son,  seems  U> 
have  escaped  this  general  massacre.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  when  his  father  and  the  whole  body  of 
priests  went  to  Gibeah,  in  accordance  with  the  summons 
of  King  Saul,  Abiathar  remained  behind  to  perf onn 
the  necessary  functions  in  the  sanctuary,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  brother  priests,, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  eventually  joined  David.  The- 
exact  period  of  nis  coming  to  the  exiled  band  under 
David  is  uncertain;  in  many  of  the  recitals  in  thia. 
Book  no  note  of  time  is  given.  It  is,  therefore,, 
probable  that  the  meeting  and  interview  with  David 
— related  in  verse  20  and  following  verses— -did  not 
take  place  immediately  after  the  massacre  at  Gibeah,, 
nor  even  directly  after  the  destruction  of  Nob.  From 
the  statement  m  verse  6  of  chap,  xxiii.,  it  would 
appear  that  Abiathar  only  joined  David  at  Keilah. 
from  that  time,  however,  Abiathar,  who  became 
after  his  father's  death  high  priest,  occnnies  an 
important  place  in  the  story  of  David's  life.  Through- 
out his  reign  he  continued  his  faithful  friend,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  holder  of  his  important 
office.  The  close  of  his  life,  nowever,  was  a  melancholy- 
one.  In  the  troubles  which  arose  about  the  succession,, 
in  the  last  days  of  David's  reign,  he  espoused  the  side 
of  Adonijah,  and  was  in  conseauence  deposed  by  the 
successful  Solomon  from  the  nigh  priesthood,  and 
sent  into  banishment  to  Anathotn.  (See  1  Kings 
ii.  26.) 

(22)  When  Doeg  the  Edomite  was  there.— The 
Talmudical  tradition  evidently  pre-suppoees  that  a 
bitter  enmity  existed  between  David  and  Saul's  too 
faithful  friend  Doeg.  If  the  Rabbinical  belief  that  the 
identity  between  the  funily  servant,  or  steward,  who 
accompanied  the  young  man  Saul  on  that  journey  when 
we  first  meet  witn  him  (see  chap,  ix.)  be  accepted,  tbia 
enmity  would  be  partly  accounted  for.  The  Edon&ite 
Doeg,  brought  up  with  Saul  in  the  funilr  of 
Kish,  no  doubt  was  jealous  for  his  master  ana  bis 
master's  house  with  the  passionate  jealousy  we    ao 


David  Saves  the  Taum  of  Keilah  I.   SAMUEL,    XXIII. 


/ram  the  PhUiettnea, 


fear  not :  for  he  that  seeketh  my  life 
seeketh  thy  life :  but  with  me  thou  shalt 
be  in  safeguard. 

CHAPTEE  XXni.  —  <^)  Then  they 
told  Davidy  saying.  Behold,  the  Philis- 
tines fight  against  Keilah,  and  they  rob 
the  thresbingfloors.  ^^>  Therefore  David  « ch.ii«. 
enquired  of  we  Lord,  saying.  Shall  I  go 
and  smite  these  Philistines?  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  David,  Gk),  and  smite 
the  Philistines,  and  save  Eeilah.  <^)  And 
David's  men  said  unto  him.  Behold,  we 
be  afraid  here  in  Judah:  how  much 
more  then  if  we  come  to  Keilah  against 


often  find  in  old  servants.  He  would  share  and  pro- 
bably fan  bis  royal  master's  envy  and  fear  respecting 
the  brilliant  yonng  hero  who  was  so  rapidly  supplanting 
S«il  and  Sanl's  house  in  the  affections  of  IsraeL  So 
when  David,  flying  for  his  life  from  Saul,  met  Doeg  at 
the  Sanctuary  of  Nob,  he  was  seized  with  g^ve  mis- 
givinKs  as  to  what  would  happen ;  and  now,  after  the 
terriUe  veng^eance  oi  Saul,  seems  to  reproach  himself 
with  having  in  Doejr's  presence  exposed  the  hapless 
priest  Ahimelech  to  Saul  s  furious  anger. 

The  Taknud  says  the  servant  (c£kp.  xvi.  18)  who 
first  searched  out  and  brought  David  to  play  to  the 
nek  king  was  Doeg,  anxious  to  relieve  Ms  master's 
Bufferings,  but  curiously  adds  that  even  then  the  praises 
bestowM  on  David  by  Doeff  were  unreal:  "AU  the 

{raises  of  David  enumeratea  by  Doe^  in  1  Sam.  xvi. 
8  had  a  malicious  object." — Sanhednn,  fol.  93,  col.  2. 


(1— W)  David  Saves  Keilah. — ^He  enquires  of  God 
by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  leaves 
treacherous  Keilah. — ^He  sees  Jonathan  once  more.— 
The  Ziphites  Betray  him  to  Saul. — ^He  is  Saved  by  an 
Invasion  of  the  FhiUstines. 

(1)  Then  they  told  David.  .  .  .—For  this 
and  like  duties  l&e  prophet  G«d  (chap.  xxii.  5)  had 
sommoned  David  to  return  with  hisarmed  band  to  Judah. 
There  was  a  great  work  ready  to  his  hand  in  his  own 
country  at  that  juncture.  Saul  was  becoming  more 
and  more  neglectful  of  his  higher  duty — ^that  of  pro- 
tecting his  ^ople ;  as  time  went  on  and  his  maiady 
inereiised,  his  whole  thoughts  were  concentrated  on 
David's  imaginary  crimes,  and  the  history  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  is  little  more  than  a  recital  of  his 
sad,  bewilderea  efforts  to  compass  the  young  hero's 
destruction.  The  task  of  protecting  the  people  from 
the  constant  marauding  expeditions  of  the  Philistines, 
and  probably  of  the  neighoouring  nations,  then  was 
entrusted  to  David.  To  point  this  out  to  the  son  of 
Jesse  was  evidently  the  first  great  mission  of  Qad 
the  seer.  Samuel's  mind  was,  no  doubt,  busied  in 
this  matter.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Qad  was 
first  dispatched  to  join  David  at  the  instigation  of 
the  aged,  but  still  mentallv  vigorous,  prophet. 

Keil^i. — "  This  town  lay  m  the  lowlands  of  Judah, 
not  far  from  the  Philistine  frontier,  some  miles  south 
of  Adullam,  being  perched  on  a  steep  hill  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  £lah,  not  far  from  the  thickets  of 
Hareth"  (Gonder:  Tent  Life  in  PalegHne). 


the  armies  of  the  Philistines  P  W  Then 
David  enquired  of  the  Lobd  yet  again. 
And  the  Lobd  answered  him  and  said, 
Arise,  go  down  to  Keilah ;  for  I  will  de- 
liver the  Philistines  into  thine  hand. 
(*\  So  David  and  his  men  went  to 
Keilah,  and  fought  with  the  Philistines, 
and  brought  away  their  cattle,  and 
smote  them  with  a  great  slaughter. 
So  David  saved  the  inhabitants  of 
Keilah. 

(0)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Abiathar 
the  son  of  Ahimelech  *fled  to  David  to 
Keilah,  that  he  came  doyru'with  an  ephod 
in'  his  hand. 


(2)  David  enquired  of  the  lK>rd.— The  en« 
quiry  was  not  made  of  the  priest  wearing  the  ephod, 
by  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  for,  according 
to  verse  6,  Abiathar,  the  high  priest  who  succeeded 
the  murdered  Ahimelech,  only  jomed  David  at  Keilah, 
the  citizens  of  which  place  were  then  asking  for  his 
aid  affainst  their  foes.  But  Grad  the  prophet  was  with 
David,  and  the  enquiry  was  made,  no  doubt,  through 
him.  We  know  that  such  enquiries  were  made  through 
prophets,  for  we  possess  a  detailed  account  of  such  an  en- 
quiry being  made  hj^  Jehoshaphat  of  the  prophet 
Micaiah  (1  Kings  zni.  5,  7,  8),  in  which  passage  the 
same  formula  is  used  as  in  this  case.  The  Talmud  too, 
when  discussing  the  enquiries  made  through  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,  whilst  dwelling  on  the  greater  weight 
of  the  decision  pronounced  by  the  sacred  stones, 
assumes  that  questions  were  also  asked  through  the 
prophets,  "The  decree  pronounced  by  a  prophet 
IS  revocable,  but  the  decision  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  is  irrevocable." — ^Treatise  Yoma,  foL  73, 
col.  1. 

(5)  Here  in  Judah.— This  does  not  imply 
that  Keilah  was  out  of  the  territory  of  Judah,  but  simplv 
that  the  district  in  the  neighboui'hood  round  Keilah 
was  at  that  time  under  Pmlistine  domination.  The 
open  country  in  times  of  Philistine  supremacy  first  fell 
under  their  control ;  their  strong  places,  like  Keilah, 
would  resist  for  a  much  longer  period. 

(^)  David  enquired  .  .  .  yet  again.— This 
second  enquiry,  imule  for  the  sake  of  inspiring  his 
little  army  with  confidence  before  embarking  on  the 
seemingly  desperate  attempt,  was,  as  in  the  previous 
case  mentioned  in  verse  2,  no  doubt  through  the 
prophet  Gad.  Abiathar  had  not  yet  arrived  with 
the  ephod. 

(6)  With  an  ephod  in  his  hand.— The  diffi- 
culty  here  with  the  version  and  commentators  is  that 
thev  failed  to  understand  that  enquiry  of  the  Lord 
could  be  made  in  any  other  mode  than  through  the 
Urim.  (See  Note  above  on  verse  2.)  Saul  in  happier 
days,  we  know,  enquired  and  received  replies  "through 
prophets*'  for  before  he  had  recourse  to  forbiddeu arts 
we  read  how,  in  contrast  evidently  to  other  and  earlier 
times,  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams, 
nor  by  Urim,  nor  hy  prophets  (chap,  zzviii.  6).  The 
LXX.  here  must  have  deliberately  altered  the 
Hebrew  t-ext,  with  the  view  of  escaping  what  seemed 
to  these  translators  a  grave  difficulty.  They  render. 
"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech  fled  to  David,  that  he  came  down  with  David 
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David  Diseavera  that  the  Men 


I.  SAMUEL,  XXin. 


o/Keilal^  are  False  to  him. 


(7)  And  it  was  told  Saul  that  David 
was  come  to  Keilah.  And  Saul  said, 
Gk)d  hath  delivered  him  into  mine  hand ; 
for  he  is  shut  in,  by  entering  into  a  town 
that  hath  gates  and  bars.  (^^  And  Saul 
called  all  the  people  together  to  war,  to 
go  down  to  Keilah,  to  besiege  David  and 
his  men. 

(®>  And  David  knew  that  Saul  secretly 
practised  mischief  against  him ;  and  he 
said  to  Abiathar  the  priest,  Bring  hither 
the  ephod.     <^®^  Then  said  David,  O  Lord 
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God  of  Israel,  thy  servant  hath  certainly 
heard  that  Saul  seeketh  to  come  to 
Keilah,  to  destroy  the  city  for  my  sake. 
(11)  Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  up 
into  his  hand?  will  Saul  come  down,  as 
thy  servant  hath  heard  P  O  Lobd  God 
of  Israel,  I  beseech  thee,  tell  thy  servant. 
And  the  Lobd  said.  He  will  come  down. 
<^)  Then  said  David,  Will  the  men  of 
Keilah  ^deliver  me  and  my  men  into  the 
hand  of  Saul  P  And  the  Lobd  said.  They 
will  deliver  thee  up. 


to  Keikh,  havinff  an  ephod  in  his  band,"  thus  implying 
that  Abiathar  had  come  down  toith  David  to  Keilah,  nav- 
ing  joined  him  previoosly.  The  Hebrew  text  is,  however, 
definite  and  clear,  and  tells  ns  that  Abiathar  first  joined 
David  when  he  was  at  Keilah.  Bnt  the  dimcnlty 
which  puzzled  the  LXX.  and  so  many  others 
vanishes  when  we  remember  that  the  enquiry  of  the 
Lord  was  not  nnfreqnently  made  through  the  prophet; 
and  this  was  evidently  done  by  David  through  Gad, 
a  famous  representative  of  that  order,  in  the  case  of 
the  enquiry  referred  to  in  verses  2  and  4  of  this 
chapter. 

(7)  Gk>d  hath  delivered  him  into  mine  hand.— 
There  was  little  chance,  Saul  knew,  of  his  being  able 
to  capture  or  slay  his  foe  when  he  was  roaming  at 
large  through  the  desert  and  forests  which  lay 
to  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  which  stretched  far 
southward  beyond  the  reach  of  any  armed  force  that 
he  could  collect;  but  there  was  a  ho^  of  bein^ 
able  to  compass  his  enemy's  destruction,  either  through 
treachery  or  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  in  a  confined 
space  like  a  city  ¥rith  bars  and  gates,  such  as  Keilah. 
Saul  and  his  counsellors  knew  too  well  whom  they  had 
to  deal  with  in  the  case  of  the  citizens  of  that  faith- 
less, thankless  city.  It  is  stranse,  after  all  that  had 
passed,  that  Saul  could  delude  himself  that  hia  cause 
was  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  David  was  the  reprobate 
and  rejected.  The  Hebrew  word  here  is  remarkable : 
God  hath  "repudiated  or  rejected  him."  The  LXX. 
renders  "sold  him"  (into  my  hands). 

(8)  And  Saul  called  all  the  people  together.— 
Such  a  summons  to  war  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
has  been  always  a  royal  right.  The  plea,  of  course, 
alleged  for  this  "summons  was  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  national  effort  against  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  people. 

W  Secretly  practised  mischief —The  idea  of 
secrecy  suggested  in  the  English  translation  does  not 
appear  in  the  Hebrew;  the  accurate  rendering  would 
be,  "was  forging,  or  devising."  It  is  likely  enough 
that  Jonathan  contrived  to  keep  his  friend  informed 
of  these  Court  plots  against  him. 

Bring  hither  the  ephod.— It  is  quite  clear  that 
a  different  method  of  enquiry  was  used  by  David  on 
this  occasion.  In  verses  3  and  4  it  is  merely  stated 
that  he  enquired  of  the  Lord;  here  at  Keilah  his  en- 
quiry was  prefaced,  in  verse  6,  by  a  definite  statement 
tliat  Abiathar  the  priest,  wUh  the  ephod,  had  arrived 
here  before  he  asked  the  question  of  God.  The  history 
tells  us  he  directed  Abiathar  the  priest  to  "bring  hither 
the  ephod,"  thus  pointedly  connecting  the  enquiry 
in  some  way  with  the  ephod.  In  this  ephod  were 
set  twelveprecious  stones,  one  for  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes.      The   names   of   the   tribes   were   engraved 


on  these  gems,  the  Rabbis  tell  us,  along  with  some 
other  sacred  words.  On  important  solemn  occasions 
— ^it  seems  perfectly  certain  during  a  oonaderable  time 
— that  these  stones  were  allowed  by  the  providence 
of  Gk)d,  who  worked  so  many  marvels  for  His 
people,  to  be  used  as  oracles.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  according  to  a  most  ancient  tradition  the 
use  of  the  sacred  gema  was  restricted  to  the  high 
priest,  who  could  omy  call  out  the  supernatural  power 
at  the  bidding  of  the  king  or  the  head  of  the  State 
for  the  time  being  (such  an  one  as  Joshua,  for  instance). 
The  Divine  response  given  by  the  sacred  gems  seems 
to  have  been  the  visible  response  to  earnest,  faithful 
prayer. 

The  common  belief  is  that  the  ephod  stones  ^ve 
their  answer  to  the  royal  and  high  priestly  qnestiona 
by  some  peculiar  shining.  But  a  passage  (quoted  at 
length  in  the  Excursue  M  on  the  Urim  and  Thiunmim 
at  the  end  of  this  Book)  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
(Treatise  Yotna) — apparently  little  Imown — tells  us 
that  the  Rabbis  had  two  other  explanations  tradition- 
ally handed  down  from  the  days  when  the  ephod  and 
its  holy  gemmed  breastplate  was  questioned  on  solemn 
occasions  by  the  high  pnest. 

(u)  Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  up 
into  his  hand?  wiU  Saul  come  down,  as  thy 
servant  hath  heard? — There  is  a  curious  inversion 
of  David's  questions  here.  In  their  logical  sequence^ 
of  course  the  second,  respecting  Saul's  coming  down, 
should  have  been  put  first,  for  tlie  men  of  KeiUi 
could  not  have  delivered  him  into  Saul's  hands  if 
Saul  had  not  come  down.  Dean  Payne  Smith  suggests 
that  in  David's  earnest  prayer  "his  two  questions  an 
put  inversely  to  the  logical  order,  but  in  acoordanoo 
with  the  relative  importance  in  his  mind."  The  Dean 
thinks  "that  when  the  ephod  was  brought  forward, 
the  questions  were  of  course  put,  and  replied  to  in 
their  logical  sequence. 

"And  the  Lord  said,  He  will  oome  down.** 
"And  the  Lord  said.  They  will  deliver  thee  up.** 

Thus  the  answer  of  the  Urim  and  Thummin  was  given 
to  the  <}uestions  in  their  logical  order.  The  TaLnnd 
has  an  interesting  comment  here.  In  consulting  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  the  enquirer  is  not  to  ssk  abont 
two  things  at  a  time,  for  if  he  does,  he  wiQ  be  answered 
abont  one  only,  and  only  abont  the  one  he  first  uttered, 
as  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  xziii.  11, 12).  David  asked  first 
"WiU  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  into  his  hands?'' 
and  then  he  asked  also  "  Will  Saul  come  down?"  The 
answer  was  to  the  second  query.  "And  the  Lord  said 
He  will  come  down."  But  it  lias  just  been  asserted  that 
the  enquirer  will  be  answered  only  about  the  one  thing 
he  first  uttered.  To  this  it  is  i*eplied,  David  frani«i 
his  enquiry  not  in  good  order,  but  the  reply  of  the 
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David  in  tfia  WUdemesa. 


I.  SAMUEL.  XXIII. 


He  Meets  Jonatlian, 


<^)  Then  David  and  his  men,  which  were 
about  six  hundred,  arose  and  departed 
out  of  Keilah,  and  went  whithersoever 
they  could  go.  And  it  was  told  Saul 
that  David  was  escaped  from  Keilah; 
and  he  forbare  to  go  forth.  (i*)And 
David  abode  in  the  wilderness  in  strong 
holds,  and  remained  in  a  mountain  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  And  Saul  sought 
liim  every  day,  but  Qod  delivered  him 
not  into  his  hand. 


(1^)  And  David  saw  that  Saul  was  come 
out  to  seek  his  life ;  and  David  was  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph  in  a  wood,  (i®)  And 
Jonathan  Saul's  son  arose,  and  went  to 
David  into  the  wood,  and  strengthened 
his  hand  in  God.  <^^)  And  he  said  unto 
him.  Fear  not.:  for  the  hand  of  Saul  my 
father  shall  not  find  thee;  and  thou 
shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be 
next  unto  thee ;  and  that  also  Saul  my 
father  knoweth.     ^^^  And  they  two  made 


XJrim  and  Thmnmim  was  as  thou^  the  enquiry  had 
been  in  proper  order.  Hence  when  i>avid  became  aware 
that  his  question  had  not  been  put  properly,  he  repeated 
it  a^in  in  better  order,  as  it  has  been  said,  "Then  said 
David,  Will  the  men  of  Keilah  deliver  me  and  my  men 
into  the  hand  of  SanlP  And  the  Lord  said,  They  will  de- 
liver thee  up/' — ^Treatise  Yoma,  fol.  73,  ool.  1. 

03)  Which  were  about  six  hundred.— This  is 
the  only  note  we  have  in  this  part  of  the  narrative  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  "men-at-arma" 
who  joined  David. 

Whithersoever  they  oould.— That  is,  the  armed 
camp  of  David  was  pitched  without  any  fixed  plan  or 
aim.  Probably  the  force  was  marched  in  the  direction  of 
jmy  Philistine  raid,  and  it  carried  on  thus  on  behalf  of 
Israel  aperpetnal  border  warfare. 

a*)  The  wUdemess  of  Ziph.— This  wilderness 
probably  lies  between  Hebron  and  En-eedi.  Some  of 
these  "  stations  "  in  the  wanderings  of  &e  future  king 
are  only  doubtfully  identified.  Cowper's  musical — 
though  perhaps,  according  to  our  recent  canons  of 
taste,  old-fashioned — Klines  well  describe  the  Psalmbt- 
king's  weary  wanderings  during  this  portion  of  his 
uered  career: — 

See  Judah's  promised  kiiiff  bereft  of  all. 
Driven  out  an  exile  from  the  face  of  SauL 
To  distant  oaves  the  lonely  wanderer  flies, 
''o  seek  that  peace  a  tyrant's  frown  denies. 

[is  soul  exults ;  hope  animates  his  lays ; 
The  sense  of  mercy  kindles  into  praise ; 
And  wilds  familiar  with  the  lion  s  roar 
Ring  with  ecstatic  soonds  nnheard  before." 

COWPEB. 

Saul  sought  him  every  day,  but  Qod  de- 
livered him.— This  is  merely  a  general  remark,  and 
intended  to  cover  a  long  perioa  of  time,  includimr  the 
remaining  portion  of  Saul's  reign,  during  which  Cavid 
ms  perpetually  exposed  to  Sam's  attempts  to  destroy 
him.  fi  quietly  mentions  also  that  though  Saul  was 
armed  with  all  the  power  of  the  king  in  Israel,  he  was 
powerless,  for  the  mvisible  King  of  IshmbI  declined 
to  give  tlds  hated  David  into  his  hand. 

W  In  a  wood. — Some  have  understood  this  as  a 
proper  name^  Horesh.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  wood 
now.  The  land  lost  its  ornament  of  trees  centuries 
ago,  through  the  desolating  hand  of  man. — Van  der 
Velde, 

<ie)  And  Jonathan  Saul's  son  arose,  and 
went  to  David.— Some  have  wished  to  show  that 
the  account  of  the  last  interview  between  the  friends 
really  belongs  to  the  secret  meeting  between  David  and 
Jonathan  recounted  in  chap,  xx.,  and  that  it  has  got 
transposed ;  but  such  a  view  is  quite  untenable,  for  the 
narrative  here  is  circumstantial,  and  even  mentions 
the  scene  of  the  interview — "  the  wood,"  or,  less  prob- 
able, the   town   named  *'Hore8L"     The  expression 


"strengthened  his  hand  in  (jod''  is  added  by  the 
narrator  to  show  how  sorely  tried  was  the  king  of 
the  future  at  this  juncture,  notwithstanding  that  so 
many  gallant  spirits  rallied  round  him.  Tne  deter- 
mined  and  relentless  hostilitv  of  ^e  king  of  the  land, 
his  sovereign,  and  once  nis  friend ->  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  his  struggle — ^the  cruel  ingratitude 
of  whole  bodies  of  his  lellow  countrvmen,  such  as 
the  men  of  Ziph —his  homeless,  outlawea  condition :  all 
these  thinj^  naturally  weighed  upon  the  nervous  and 
enthusiastic  temperament  of  Dai-id,  which  was  soon 
depressed.  His  sad  forebodings  in  his  desolateness  and 
loneliness  at  this  time  are  breathed  forth  in  not  a  few 
of  the  Psalms  which  tradition  ascribes  to  him.  At 
such  a  juncture  the  warm  symjpathy,  the  steady  onlook 
to  a  sunnier  future  of  one  like  Jonathui  was  a  real 
help  to  David.  Jonathan  was  far-sighted  enough  when 
David's  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  to  look 
confidently  forward  to  a  time  when  all  these  thick  dark 
clouds  of  trouble  should  have  passed  away.  Jonathan, 
we  know  (chap.  xx.  14, 15)  possessed  sufficient  confidence 
in  David's  future  fortune  even  to  ask  the  hunted  exile 
to  remember  him,  the  prince,  with  kindness  when  he 
should  have  come  into  his  kingdom.  Such  warm 
sympathy,  such  flowing  trustful  words,  we  may  well 
imagine,  raised  tne  spirits  of  the  outlaw,  and  gave  him 
new  courage  to  face  the  grave  difficulties  of  his 
dangerous  position. 

(IT)  And  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee.— To  ua^ 
who  read  a  few  pages  on  in  the  record  of  these  times 
how  this  same  cenerous,  loving  friend  found  a  grave  on 
Mount  Gilboa  instead  of  a  home  with  David,  whom  he 
admired  with  so  ungrudging  an  admiration — these 
words  of  Jonathan  possess  a  pathetic  interest  of  their 
own.  That  brave,  romantic  career  was  nearly  nm  when 
he  met  David  for  the  last  time  in  the  woods  of  Ziph. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge,  if  Jonathim  had  lived  ho  would 
have  certainly  ceaed  any  rights  he  had  to  the  throne  of 
his  father  Saul  in  favour  of  David,  unlike  that  other 
comparatively  unknown  son  of  Saul,  Ishbosheth,  who 
set  up  as  a  rival  claimant  to  the  son  of  Jesse.  But  his 
generosity  was  not  to  be  exposed  to  any  such  severe  test, 
and  David  was  spared  the  presence  of  such  a  rival  as 
the  gallant  and  gifted  Jonathan  would  assuredly  have 
been  to  him. 

And  that  also  Saul  my  flftther  knoweth. 
— It  is  very  likely  by  this  time  that  the  circum. 
stance  of  Samuel's  mysterious  anointing  of  the  son  of 
Jesse  years  before  at  Bethlehem  had  become  known  to 
Saul.  Now  that  David  had  been  openly  proclaimed 
a  public  enemy,  and  that  the  king  had  repeatedly  and 
openly  sought  his  life,  there  was  no  reason  for  any 
concealment.  No  doubt,  by  this  time  very  many  in 
Israel  looked  on  him  as  the  anointed  successor  of  SauL 
The  covenant  alluded  to  in  the  next  verse  was,  of  course. 
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The  Ziphitea  Betray  David. 


I.  SAMUEL,  xxrn. 


An  Invasion  of  the  PhUiHints, 


a  covenant  before  the  Lord  :  and  David 
abode  in  the  wood,  and  Jonathan  went 
to  his  house. 

(19)  Then  came  up  the  Ziphites  to  Saul 
to  Gibeah,  saying,  Doth  not  David  hide 
himself  with  us  in  strong  holds  in  the 
wood,  in  the  hill  of  HacUlah,  which  is 
*on  the  south  of  ^JeshimonP  <^)Now 
therefore,  O  king,  come  down  according 
to  all  the  desire  of  thy  soul  to  come 
down ;  and  our  part  sludl  he  to  deliver 
him  into  the  king's  hand.  <^)  And  Saul 
said.  Blessed  he  ye  of  the  Lord  ;  for  ye 
have  compassion  on  me.  (^>  Go,  I  pray 
you,  prepare  yet,  and  know  and  see  his 
place  where  his  ^haunt  is,  amd  who  hath 
seen  him  there :  for  it  is  told  me  thai  he 
dealeth  very  subtilly.  <2S)  g^  therefore, 
and  take  knowledge  of  all  the  lurking 
places  where  he  hideth  himself,  and  come 
ye  again  to  me  with  the  certainty,  and 
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I  vdll  go  with  you :  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  if  he  be  in  the  land,  that  I  ynSl 
search  him  out  throughout  all  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah. 

(^>  And  they  arose,  and  went  to  Ziph 
before  Saul:  but  David  and  his  men 
were  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon,  in  the 
plain  on  the  south  of  Jeshimon.  ^^^Saul 
also  and  his  men  went  to  seek  him.  And 
they  told  David:  wherefore  he  came 
down  into  a  rock,  and  abode  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Maon.  And  when  Saul  heard 
thaty  he  pursued  after  David  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Maon.  (^)  And  Saul  went  on 
this  side  of  the  mountain,  and  David  and 
his  men  on  that  side  of  the  mountain : 
and  David  made  haste  to  get  away  for 
fear  of  Saul;  for  Saul  and  Us  men  com- 
passed David  and  his  men  round  about 
to  take  them.  (^>But  there  came  a 
messenger  unto  Saul,  saying.  Haste  thee. 


the  old  coveiuuit  of  eternal  friendBhip  which  they  had 
made  when  they  parted  outside  Gibeah  at  the  New 
Moon  feast,  as  we  find  related  at  lens^  in  chap.  xx. 

After  this  meeting  David  never  lo(Mced  on  Jonathan's 
fkoe  in  life  again. 

"  Oh,  heart  of  fire  I  mifljadged  by  wilful  man. 
Thou  flower  of  Jesse's  race  I 
What  woe  was  thine  when  thou  and  Jonathan 

Last  greeted  face  to  face  I 
He  doomed  to  di^  thou  on  us  to  impress 
The  portent  of  a  olood-stained  holiness." 

Lyra  Apostolioa. 

W  The  Ziphites.— The  words  of  ihese  Ziphites, 
and  the  king's  gratefol  reply,  show  that  they  were  very 
warm  adherents  of  Said,  entirely  deroted  to  his 
fortunes,  and  well  aware  of  his  passionate  desire  to 
be  rid  of  Dayid. 

On  the  south  of  Jeshimon.— Jeshimon  is  not 
the  name  of  a  place,  bnt  it  signifies  a  "  desert "  or 
"solitude"  (see  Isaiah  xliii.  19).  It  is  used  here  for 
the  "dreary  desert  which  extends  between  the  Dead 

Sea  and  the  Hebron  Mountains It  is  a  plateau 

of  white  chalk,  terminated  on  the  east  by  clifCs,  which 
rise  yertically  from  the  Dead  Sea  shore  to  a  height 
of  above  3,000  feet.  The  scenery  is  barren  and  unld 
beyond  all  description." — Gonder:  Tent  Life  in  FaleS' 
tine.  This  is  the  wilderness  of  Judea  spoken  of  in 
Matt.  iii.  1.  David  was  just  then  encamped  with  some 
of  his  followers  in  some  thickets  bordering  on  this 
trackless  desert  The  Ziphites  eridentlY  knew  the 
oountr^  well,  not  only  the  hills,  but  the  soutair  wastes 
stretching  out  at  its  base.  They  were  wilHng  and 
ready,  if  Saul's  trained  soldiers  marched  into  their 
neignbourhood,  to  act  as  their  guides  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  famous  outlaw  and  his  men.  They  kept  their 
promise  faithfully,  and  in  the  pursuit  which  £>llowed 
the  arrival  of  SauL  and  his  forces,  David  was  in  extreme 
danger  of  capture.  The  news  that  the  Philistines  had 
invaded  the  territories  of  Saul  in  great  force  hastily 
summoned  the  king  from  the  district,  and  David  was 
thus  saved  from  a  destruction  which  appeared  to  be 
imminent. 

(23)  Throughout  all  the  thousands  of  Judah.— 
The  "  thonsandfl  "  (Heb.,  ala^him),  as  we  learn  from 


Numbers  i.  16,  x.  4,  were  the  greater  tribal  diri- 
sions.  Judah  was  especially  mentioned  by  Saul  as  being 
**  the  tribe  of  David!,"  and  where  he  found  probably  tlu» 
larger  number  of  his  adherents.  It  was  t'OO,  from  its 
importance,  the  typical  tribe,  certainly  in  the  southern 
part  of  Canaan. 

(24)  In  the  wilderness  of  Maon.— Stm  further  to 
the  south.  The  name  of  this  district  is  still  preserved  in 
the  village  or  small  town  of  Main,  which  is  built  on 
a  prominent  conical  hill. 

In  the  plain.— This  accurate  description  was,  no 
doubt,  inserted  by  the  compiler  of  these  books,  owing 
to  the  intense  interest  which  the  wanderings  of  tins 
favourite  hero  and  king  excited  amons^  his  countrymen. 
We  can  well  imagine  how  gladly  the  dwellers  in  Judea. 
especially  in  later  dayfr-«fter  ihe  glorious  reini  of 
David  had  changed  the  tribes  stripling  with  the 
surrounding  petty  nations  for  very  existence  into  a 
greatand  renowned  nation — ^would  trace  out  the  itinerary 
of  the  great  king  as  he  fled  for  his  life  before  SauL 
Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  each  of  these  spots, 
which  to  us  is  little  more  than  a  hard,  dry  name,  for 
a  loi^  period  were  the  resort  of  reverent  and  curious 
pilgnms,  anxious  to  gaze  on  localities  made  sacred  by 
the  weary  wanderings  and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
the  elorious  king  of  Israel  ? 

The  plain.— Literally,  the  Arabah,  the  desert  track 
which  extends  along  the  Jordan  Valley  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  Lake  of  G^ennesareth ;  it  is  now  called 
El-Ghor.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  desolate 
valley  which  lies  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  jycaba.  Stanley,  in  his  Sinai  and  Faleeiine,  has. 
given  a  picturesque  description  of  these  weird  districts. 

(26)  The  mountain.— Clonder,  in  his  Tent  Life 
in  Palestine,  identifies  this  spot  with  high  probaMlity. 
Indeed,  his  whole  book  is  most  instructive  and 
trustworthy,  and  to  the  reader  interested  in  these 
scenes  in  the  life  of  David,  as  well  as  in  those  other 
many  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Storied 
Land,  his  book  will  form  an  admirable  guide. 

(27)  The  Philistines  have  invaded  the  land.— 
This,  as  Lange  well  observes,  was  "  Grod's  plan  to  save 
David."    Tlie  Philistines  had  probably  availed  tbem> 
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and  come ;  for  the  Philistines  have  ^in- 
vaded the  land.  (*>  Wherefore  Saul  re- 
turned from  pursuing  after  David,  and 
went  against  the  Philistines :  therefore 
thej  called  that  place  ^Sela-hammahle- 
koth.  t^^And  David  went  up  from 
thence,  and  dwelt  in  strong  holds  at 
En-gedi. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.— (1)  And  it  came 


1       Heb..       fpTMMl 

themael 


Ac. 


<«M  upon, 


t  Ttamtli,  The  rock 
o/diviwUnu. 


S  Heb^  after. 


to  pass,  when  Saul  was  returned  from 
*  following  the  Philistines,  that  it  waa 
told  him,  saying,  Behold,  David  is  in  the: 
wilderness  of  En-gedi.  (^jryj^^^  Sskxl 
took  three  thousand  chosen  men  out  of 
all  Israel,  and  went  to  seek  David  and 
his  men  upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild 
goats,  t^)  And  he  came  to  the  sheepcotes 
by  the  way,  where  was  a  cave ;  and  Saul 
went  in  to  cover  his  feet:  and  David. 


selves  of  the  opportunity  which  Saul's  withdrawal  of 
his  forces  soutliward  to  sorroimd  the  armed  band  o£ 
David  had  given  them,  and  were  invading  in  force  the 
more  northern  provinces. 

(28)  Sela-hammahlekoth.— Literally,  as  in  the 
mamn  of  our  Bibles,  the  rock  (or,  still  better,  the  cliff) 
of  aivieions.  Other  schokrs,  with  greater  reason, 
prefer  the  derivation  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
to  he  amooth — the  cliff  of  smoothness:  that  is,  of 
slipping  away  or  escaping.  Ewald  rather  fancifully 
interprets  the  term  as  the  '*  GlifE  of  Destiny  or  of 
Fate.^' 

XXIV. 

(1—22)  The  Pursuit  of  David  renewed — ^David  Spares 
Saul's  Life  in  the  En-gedi  Cave — ^David's  Gene- 
rosii^ — Saul  for  a  time  Begrets  his  Persecution  of 
David. 

Ci)  When  Sanl  was  returned.— How  intent  Saul 
was  on  his  bloody  purpose  with  regard  to  his  supposed 
rival  is  clear,  for  no  sooner  was  the  Philistine  raid 
repulsed  than  with  sleepless  animositv  he  at  once  set 
forth  with  a  force,  as  the  next  verse  relates,  of  consider- 
able maniitude  to  hunt  down  his  foe.  Saul  was  en- 
couraged in  this  fresh  enterprise  by  the  offer  of  the 
Ziphites  (see  preceding  chap.,  verses  19—23).  These 
bitter  enemies  of  David,  in  the  interval  of  the 
Philistine  war — accustomed  to  the  passes  and  moun- 
tains of  the  barren  region  of  the  south  of  Ganaan—com- 
plving  with  the  king's  request  (cha]^.  zziii.  23),  had 
taken  careful  knowled^  of  the  lurking-places  where 
David  was  hiding,  and  were  now  prepared  to  act  as 

Sides  to  the  well-equipped  and  disciplined  forces  under 
ul  in  its  marches  and^counter-manshes  in  the  deserts 
bordering  on  the  south  of  Judah. 

£n-gedL — ^David  and  his  band  were  now  wandering 
along  a  lofty  plateau,  upon  the  tops  of  cliffs  some  2,000 
feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.  En-gedi— still  known  as 
Ain-jedy,  the  Fountain  of  the  %d— is  a  beautiful 
oasis,  in  the  barren  wilderness  to  the  south  of  Judah. 
Its  original  name  was  Hazazon  Tamar — "The  Palm 
Wood'  (see  2  Ghron.  xx.  2)— and  was  once  an  ancient 
settlement  of  the  Amorites  (see  GFen.  xiv.  7).  It  has 
in  all  ages  been  a  favourite  spot  with  the  possessors  of 
the  land.  King  Solomon  appears  to  have  pcdd  peculiar 
attention  to  this  garden  of  the  wilderness.  He  planted 
the  hills  round  it  with  vines ;  from  the  fountain  flows 
a  warm  limpid  stream,  delicious  to  the  taste.  The 
remains  of  ancient  ^rdens  tell  us  that  in  the  golden 
days  of  the  kings  £in-gedi  was  probably  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  wealthy  citizen  of  Jerusalem.  Solomon, 
in  his  "  Song  of  Son^s,"  writes  of  it  in  a  strain  which 
shows  how  he  loved  it,  when  he  compares  his  beloved 
**  to  a  cluster  of  camphire  in  the  vineyaras  of  En-gedi."— 
Canticles  L  14.    Its  present  condition,  as  described  by 


modem  travellers,  more  nearly  resembles  the  En-g^di 
when  Saul  hunted  David  among  Ixxe  rocks  and  cavem& 
than  the  En-gedi  the  resort  of  the  Jerusalem  citizens, 
beautiful  with  gardens  and  vines  of  Solomon. — Gonder : 
Tent  Life.  Dean  Stanley  and  others  have  described 
the  spot  with  great  care,  and  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of" 
the  scene.  They  tell  us  of  the  long  and  weary  journey 
across  the  desolate  valleys  and  precipitous  barren 
heights,  and  of  the  enchanting  scene  which  lay  before- 
tiiem  when  once  Ain-jedy  was  reached.  They  describe 
in  flowing  lansnutf e  tne  plentiful  and  rich  vegetation, 
the  trees  and  irDiis,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  sardens, 
and  remains  of  the  beautiful  groves,  still  inhabited  b^ 
a  multitude  of  mnging  birds.  In  the  limestone  cli&^ 
are  numerous  caves,  some  of  them  very  large  and  deep, 
well  calculated  to  be  the  temporary  shelter  of  large> 
bodies  of  men. 

(2)  Three  thousand  ohosen  men.— This  large 
and  carefully  selected  force  is  an  indication  how 
thoroughly  impressed  Saul  was  with  the  power  of  David: 
at  this  juncture.  He,  indeed,  evidently  looked  on  him 
as  a  rival  king,  who  must  be  met  by  a  numerous  and 
disciplined  force. 

Upon  the  rooks  of  the  wild  goats.— -"Ibex 
rocks,"  so  called  because  probably  only  these  ibexes, 
the  chamois  of  Syria,  would  find  pasturage  on  them. 
Some  have  suggested  that  this  was  a  proper  name 
The  ibex  is  stuf  found  among  the  precipitous  cliffs  ini 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ain- je<fy. 

{82  The  sheepootes.— Thomson  {The  Land  cmd  th& 
Booh)  saw,  he  says,  hundreds  of  these  sheepcotes  around 
the  mouth  of  the  caves,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in 
Palestine.  In  that  land  and  amon^f  these  Eastern 
peoples,  whose  customs  change  so  bttle,  they  are  as 
common  now  as  they  were  then.  "These  sheepcotest 
are  generally  made  by  piling  up  loose  stones  in  front 
of  tne  cave  s  entrance  in  a  circular  wall,  which  is 
covered  with  thorns  as  a  further  protection  against 
thieves  and  wild  animals  who  would  prey  on  the  sheep. 
During  cold  storms  and  in  the  night  the  flocks  retreat 
into  the  cave,  but  at  other  times  they  remain  in  the- 

enclosed  cote These  caverns  are  as  dark 

as  midnight,  and  the  keenest  eye  cannot  see  four  pa««s 
inward ;  out  one  who  has  been  long  within,  and  looking; 
outward  toward  the  entrance,  can  observe  with  perfect 
distinctness  all  that  takes  place  in  that  direction.  David, 
therefore,  could  watch  Saul  as  he  came  in  ...  . 
but  Saul  could  see  nothiiig  but  impenetrable  dark- 
ness. 

From  this  thorny  fence,  so  universal  in  the  count- 
less sheepcotes  of  Palestine,  was  very  possibW'  derived 
a  quaint  simile  in  the  strange  passage  on  '*  Death  '*  in. 
the  Talmud  :— 

"The  hardest  of  all  deaths  is  by  a  disease  (some- 
suppose  quinsey),  which  is  like  the  forcible  extraction^ 
of  prUhty  thorns  from  wool.    .    .    .   The  easiest  o^ 
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and  Iiis  men  remained  in  the  sides  of  the 
cave.  (^>  And  the  men  of  David  said 
nnto  him.  Behold  the  day  of  which  the 
Lord  said  unto  thee,  Behold,  I  will  de- 
liyer  thine  enemy  into  thine  hand,  that 
thou  mayest  do  to  him  as  it  shall  seem 


1   Heb^  the  rche 


good  mito  thee.  Then  David  arose,  and 
cut  oflF  the  skirt  of  ^  Saul's  robe  privily. 
(s)And  it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that 
David's  heart  smote  him,  because  he  had 
cut  off  Saul's  skirt.  (^)  And  he  said  unto 
his  men.  The  Lobd  forbid  that  I  should 


all  deaths  is  the  Divine  kiss,  which  is  like  the  extract- 
ing of  hair  from  milk.  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  died 
by  this  Divine  kiss." — Treatise  Berachoth,  fol.  8, 
col.  1. 

Where  was  a  oave.—The  well-known  traveller 
Yan  de  Yelde  wishes  to  identify  the  cave  in  question 
with  an  immense  cavern  in  a  rock  with  many  side 
vaults,  near  the  ruins  of  Chareitum ;  the  difficulty  is, 
however,  that  this  vast  cavern  is  fifteen  or  twentv  miles 
from  Ain-jedy.  In  this  cave  all  David's  bana  could 
well  have  been  gathered :  not  only  his  600  fighting  men, 
but  the  camp  followers  and  women  also.  In  JPocock 
we  read  that  the  Arabs  call  this  cavern  Elmaama 
(hiding-place),  and  relate  how  on  one  occasion  thirty 
thousand  people  hid  themselves  in  it  to  escape  an  evil 
wind  (the  simoom).  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that 
the  incident  about  to  be  related,  connected  with  Saul 
and  David,  took  place  in  one  of  the  much  smaller  caves 
dose  to  £n-gedi.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  aU 
David's  band  were  with  him  in  one  cave.  A  hundred 
or  so  of  his  more  special  companions  were  probably 
with  him  on  this  occasion,  the  remainder  of  the  little 
army  being  dispersed  in  other  similar  refuges  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

And  Saul  went  in  to  cover  his  feet.— The 
meaning  of  this  disputed  passage  is  quite  simple.  Saul, 
fatigaea  with  the  morning's  march,  some  time  about 
midday  withdrew — ^probabj^with  a  veryfew  attendants 
composing  his  personal  statt — to  take  a  short  siesta,  or 
sleep,  in  one  of  those  dark,  silent  caves  on  the  hill-side, 
which  offered  a  cool  resting-place  after  the  glare  and 
heat  of  a  long  and  fati^^uing  march  along  the  pre- 
cipitous paths  of  the  region.  He  lay  down,  no  doubt, 
near  the  cave's  mouth,  and  one  of  ms  faithful  atteiu 
dants  threw  lightly  over  the  king's  feet  the  royal  many- 
coloured  mantle  (m'tZ).  The  king  and  his  attendants 
little  suspected  that  in  the  dark  recesses  of  their  mid- 
day resting-place  were  concealed  the  dreaded  freebooter 
and  a  great  company  of  his  devoted  armed  followers. 
As  explained  in  the  Note  above,  in  tiiese  great  rock 
recesses,  coming  from  (mtaide,  from  the  glare  of  day- 
light, not  five  paces  forward  can  be  seen,  but  those 
alreadjr  inside,  and  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  can,  at 
a  considerable  distance  within  the  cave,  see  distinctly  all 
that  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cavern 
mouth.  The  shaip  eves  of  David's  sentinels,  no  doubt, 
far  in  the  cave,  quickly  saw  the  little  partv  of  intruders. 
The  tall  form  of  the  king,  his  jewelled  armour,  and 
perhaps  his  many-coloured  brightly-tinted  doak,  be- 
trayed to  the  amazed  watchmen  of  David  the  rank  of 
the  wearied  sleeper. 

This  interpretation  of  the  words,  "  Saul  went  in  to 
cover  his  feet " — namely,  "  to  sleep  " — ^is  adopted  by 
the  Feshito  Syriac  Yersion,  Michaelis,  and  of  late, 
very  positively,  Ewald.  The  ordinarv  interpretation  of 
the  words,  besides  being  an  unusual  statement,  by  no 
means  suits  the  narrative ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  considerable  time  was  necessary  for  the  sentinel  to 
inform  David,  and  for  David  to  have  approached  and 
cut  off  the  hem  of  the  royal  garment,  and  again  to  have 
retired  into  the  recesses  of  the  cave. 
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In  the  sides  of  the  cave.— That  is,  in  the  side 
vaults  and  passages  which  exist  in  the  largest  of  these 
natural  refuges. 

(^)  Behold  the  day  of  which  the  Lord  said 
unto  thee. — This  was  the  version  by  David's  men  at 
such  predictions  as  1  Sam.  zv.  28,  xvi.  1, 12.  Jona- 
than's words  (chaps,  xx.  15,  xxiii.  17)  show  clearly  that 
these  predictions  were  known ;  and  the  version  of  them 
here  given  was  a  very  natural  one  in  the  month  of 
Davias  men  (Speaher's  Cotivmentary).  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  that  a  prophet  such  as  Qad  had  predicted 
publicly,  in  the  hearmg  of  David's  band  of  loUowen, 
that  the  days  would  come  when  their  now  outlawed 
captain,  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  "  Anointed  of  Jehovah  " 
— all  his  enemies  being  overthrown — ^would  reign  in 
peace  and  glor^  over  all  the  land. 

Then  David  arose.— For  a  moment  the  "  king  to 
be  "  listened  to  the  seductive  voice  of  the  tempter  ;  and 
we  may  imagine  him,  with  the  sword  of  Qoliath  naked 
in  his  hajid,  advancing  towards  his  unconscious  advtf - 
sary,  sleeping  in  the  cave's  mouth,  resolved  with  one 
good  blow  to  end  the  long,  cmel  war,  and  then,  his 
great  rival  being  gone,  to  seat  himself  at  once  on  the 
empty  throne  which  he  knew  the  Eternal  meant  him 
one  day  to  occupy — but  only  for  a  moment ;  for  through 
the  soul  of  David  rapidly  passed  the  thought  that  ine 
helpless  sleeping  one  was,  after  all,  the  **  Anointed  of 
Jehovah."  How  could  he,  himself  "  an  anointed  king," 
touch  another  of  the  same  order  to  do  him  harm? 
So  with  a  matchless  generosity,  unequalled,  indeed,  in 
tiiose  rough  davs,  he  spared  the  man  who  so  ruthlessly 
and  so  often  had  sought  his  life,  and  even  at  that 
moment,  with  all  the  power  of  the  land,  was  trying  to 
do  him  to  death ;  and  David  the  outlaw  bent  over  the 
sleeping  king  who  hated  him  with  so  deep  a  hate,  and 
deftly  cut  off  the  skirt,  perhaps  some  or  tlie  golden 
fringe  which  edged  the  royal  m'i7,  and  as  he  bent 
over  him,  and  saw  once  more  the  face  of  Saul — ^from 
whose  brow  so  often  his  minstrelsy  had  chased  the  dark 
clouds  of  madness — ^we  can  fancy  the  son  of  Jesse  once 
more  loving  the  great  hero  of  his  boyhood :  loving  him 
as  he  did  in  the  old  days  when  he  played  in  the  king's 
dark  hours. 

f^  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
characteristics  of  David's  many-sided  nature,  was  this 
enduring  loyalty  to  Saul  and  to  Saul's  house.  No 
jealousy,  or  even  bitter  injuries  done  in  after  years, 
could  affect  the  old  love,  the  old  feeling  of  loyal 
reverence,  the  more  than  filial  affection ;  it  was  even 
TOoof  against  time.  Tears  after  Saul  was  in  his  ^ve, 
David  gave  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of  his  faithful 
memory  of  his  old,  devoted  friendship  for  Saul  and  his 
house,  when  he  pardoned  Mephibosheth,  the  grandson 
of  Siml,  for  his  more  than  suspected  treason  in  the 
matter  of  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and  restored  to  him  a 
large  portion  of  his  forfeited  lands  (2  SauL  xix.  24—29). 

(5)  Dayid's  heart  smote  him.— Not  for  what  he 
had  done  to  Saul,  but  his  conscience  smote  him  for  the 
momentary  thought  that  had  stained  his  soul  of  slay- 
ing the  Lord's  Anointed.  This  is  better  than  with 
Olericns  to  say,  "David  was  afraid  that  Saul  would 
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do  this  thing  unto  my  master,  the  Lord's 
anointed,  to  stretch  forth  mine  hand 
against  him,  seeing  he  is  the  anointed 
of  the  LoBB.  (^  ^  Dayid  ^  stayed  his 
servants  with  these  words,  and  suffered 
them  not  to  rise  against  Saul.  But  Saul 
rose  up  out  of  the  cave,  and  went  on  his 
way.  <^>  David  also  arose  afterward,  and 
went  out  of  the  cave,  and  cried  after 
Saul,  saying.  My  lord  the  king.  And 
when  Saul  looked  bdiind  him,  David 
stooped  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and 
howed  himself. 

W  And  David  said  to  Saul,  Wherefore 
hearest  thou  men's  words,  saying.  Be- 
hold, David  seeketh  thy  hurt?  O-Oi  Be- 
hold,  this  day  thine  eyes  have  seen  how 
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that  the  Lobd  had  delivered  thee  to-day 
into  mine  hand  in  the  cave:  and  some 
bade  me  kUl  thee :  but  mine  eye  spared 
thee ;  and  I  said,  I  will  not  j>ut  forth 
mine  hand  against  my  lord ;  for  he  is 
the  Lord's  anointed.  <^^>  Moreover,  my 
father,  see,  yea,  see  the  skirt  of  thy  robe 
in  my  hand :  for  in  that  I  cut  off  the 
skirt  of  thy  robe,  and  killed  thee  not, 
know  thou  and  see  that  there  is  neither 
evil  nor  transgression  in  mine  hand,  and 
I  have  not  sinned  against  thee ;  yet  thou 
huntest  my  soul  to  take  it.  (^>  The 
Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and 
the  Lord  avenge  me  of  thee :  but  mine 
hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee.  ^^^As  saith 
the  proverb  of  the  ancients.  Wickedness 


take  this,  though  a  clear  sign  of  his  [David's]  maena- 
nimity,  in  bad  nart,  and  regard  it  as  a  yiolation  of  his 
royal  majesty.  There  is  no  sign  at  all  of  David's 
even  regretting  he  had  cnt  off  the  fringe  of  the  king's 
garment.  It  was  the  far  more  terrible  thought  of  slay- 
ing the  Gk>d-anointed  king  which  troabled  David. 
The  words  of  the  next  verse  show  as  clearly  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind  when  he  grarely  rebnked  his  men, 
and  evidently  restrained  them,  with  some  little  trouble, 
from  rushing  wpyn  Saul,  even  after  he  had  left  the 
sleeping  form,  with  the  piece  of  the  mantle  in  his  hand. 
The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  stayed  "  is  a  forcible  one, 
and,  literally,  would  be  crushed  down.  There  is  a 
curious  Note,  however,  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  on 
this  passage  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  which  tells  how 
David  cut  off  a  piece  of  Saul's  robe,  in  which  the  act  is 
evidently  very  strongly  condemned.  Babbi  Yosi  ben 
Rabbi  Chanina  on  the  words,  "  Then  David  arose,  and 
cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  robe  privily,"  said, "  Whoever 
treats  clothes  slightingly  will  at  last  derive  no  benefit 
from  them,  for  it  is  said  (1  Kings  i.  1), '  And  thev 
covered  him  [David]  with  clothes,  but  he  gat  no  heat.' 
—Treatise  Berachoth,  foL  62,  col.  2. 

This  is  evidently  one  of  the  "  cryptographs,"  of  which 
there  are  such  innumerable  inst^ces  iu  the  Talmud. 
The  lesson  intended  to  be  taught  by  the  famous  Babbi 
was  probably  intense  reverence  for  the  teachers  and 
guides  of  Israel,  here  represented  by  Saul ;  any  act  of 
oisrespect  shown  to  one  of  these,  even  by  injuring  the 
clothes  they  wore,  would  be  punifilied  by  Grod  sooner  or 
later. 

(8)  And  cried  after  Saul.— The  outlaw  suffered 
the  king  and  his  companion  to  proceed  some  little  way 
— possibly  down  the  deep  ascent  which  led  up  to  the 
cave's  mouth — and  then  called  after  Saul,  but  with  an 
address  of  the  deepest  reverence,  accompanied  too  (see 
next  clause)  with  an  act  of  the  prof oundest  homa^ 
which  an  inferior  could  pay  to  a  superior.  He  would 
show  Saul  at  least  he  was  no  rival  king. 

(^)  Wherefore  hearest  thou  men's  words  P— 
David  had  many  deadly  enemies  at  the  court  of  Saul, 
who  evidently  laboured  with  success  to  deepen  Saul's 
jealousy,  and  to  widen  the  breach  which  already  existed 
between  the  king  and  David.  Doeg  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  more  prominent  of  these 
slanderers ;  another  was  Gush  the  Benjamite,  who  was 
alluded  to  in  the  inscription  which  heads  the  seventh 


Psalm.  The  Ziphites  and  their  representatives  at  the 
royal  residence  also  belonged  to  this  class  of  malicious 
foes  spoken  of  here. 

(10)  Thine  eyes  have  seen.— David  and  a  crowd 
of  armed  men  around  him  were  standing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave  which  King  Saul  had  just  left ;  thus  the 
king's  ejre  had  seen-^na^^,  was  seeing  that  very  moment 
— ^that  his  life  had  been  in  his  enemy  David's  hand. 

And  some  bade  me  Vin  thee.— The  literal  trans, 
lation  here  would  be  Jehovah  delivered  thee  to-day  into 
mine  hand  in  the  cave,  and  hade  [me']  kill  thee.  And 
this  rendering  has  been  explained  by  assuming  that 
God's  allowing  Saul  to  choose  the  very  cavern  for  his 
midday  slumber  where  David  and  hia  company  were 
lodging  was  tantamount  to  directing  David  to  slay  his 
bitter  foe,  thus  given  over  helpless  into  his  hands ;  but 
this  is  contraiT  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  narrative. 
The  Encash  Version  has  followed  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldee  Versions  here,  and  by  supplying  "  some  " — 
better,  perhaps,  one — ^before  "bade  me  kill  thee," 
has  given  us  the  sense  in  which  the  Hebrews  have 
always  understood  the  passage.  The  Yulg.  here,  with 
a  very  slight  change  in  the  vowel  points,  renders  "  I 
thought  to  kiU  thee." 

But  mine  eye  spared  thee.— The  English  Version 
supplies  an  obvious  subject  in  "  mine  eye."  Clericus 
suggests  more  happily,  "  my  soul,"  or  *'  my  hand," 
before  *^  spared  thee." 

(11)  My  father. — Not  in  the  sense  of  "  my  father-in- 
law."  The  Princess  Michal  before  this  time  probably 
had  been  given  to  Fhalti.  The  time  when  this  wicked 
act  was  carried]  out  by  Saul  is  left  quite  indefinite  in 
the  notice  of  clutp.  xxv.  44 ;  but  the  relations  of  David 
and  Saul  were  evidentlv  far  more  bitter  before  than 
after  the  En-gedi  incident,  hence  the  probability  of 
Michal's  being  given  to  Phalti  before  this  meeting  is 
great.  The  expression  "my  father"  is  simply  the 
reverence  (pietcui)  of  the  youn^  to  the  old — of  the  loyal 
subject  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  so  used  in  the  beautiful 
lines  of  Browning  already  quoted. 

See  the  skirt  of  thy  robe.— Doubtless  at  this 
juncture  holdiiig  up  the  piece  of  the  royal  m'U  he  had  so 
carefully  cut  on  when  the  king  was  sleeping  in  fancied 
security.  "  See  this,  how  near  thou  wast  to  death,  had 
I  been  pleased  to  take  thy  life  when  I  cut  this  off." 

(IS)  The  proverb  of  the  ancients.- Glericus, 
quoted  by  Luige,  explains  iJiese  words :  "  David  means 
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proceedeth  from  the  wicked :  but  mine 
hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee.  ^*^  After 
whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  out? 
after  whom  dost  thou  pursue  9  after  a 
dead  dog,  after  a  flea.  <^^)The  Lord 
therefore  be  judge,  and  judge  between 
me  and  thee,  and  see,  and  plei^  my  cause, 
and  ^deliver  me  out  of  thine  hand. 

(10)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David 
bad  made  an  end  of  speaking  these  words 
unto  Saul,  that  Saul  said.  Is  this  thy 
voice,  my  son  David  P  And  Saul  lifted 
up  his  voice,  and  wept.  (^^)  And  he  said 
to  David,  Thou  art  more  righteous  than 
I:  for  tiliou  hast  rewarded  me  good, 
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whereas  I  have  rewarded  thee  eviL 
(^>  And  thou  hast  shewed  this  day  how 
that  thou  hast  dealt  well  with  me :  for- 
asmuch as  when  the  Lord  had  'delivered 
me  into  thine  hand,  thou  killedst  me  not. 
(i»)  For  if  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will  he 
let  him  go  well  awayP  wherefore  the 
Lord  reward  thee  good  for  that  thou 
hast  done  unto  me  this  day.  <^>And 
now,  behold,  I  know  well  that  thou  shalt 
surely  be  king,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  shall  be  established  in  thine  hand. 
(O)  Swear  now  therefore  unto  me  by  the 
Lord,  that  thou  wilt  not  cut  off  my  seed 
after  me,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  destroy 


to  sa^r,  that  if  he  had  been  gpiilty  of  conspiracy  against 
the  ung,  he  would  not  hare  neglected  this  favourable 
opportunity  to  kill  him,  since  men  usually  indulge  their 
feelings,  and  from  a  mind  gpiilty  of  conspiracy  nothing 
but  corresponding  deeds  could  comefortlh"  So  Grotius, 
who  writes  how  "actions  usually  correspond  to  the 
quality  of  the  mind."  Erdmann  quotes  a  Greek  proverb : 
"  From  a  bad  raven  comes  a  bad  egg," 

(14)  After  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea.— These 
liomely  but  vivid  similes  are  very  common  in  Oriental 
discourse.  David  certainly,  in  his  protestations  of  loyalty, 
could  scarcely  humble  himself  more  than  by  drawing  a 
comparison  between  the  king  of  Israel  in  his  grandeur 
and  power  and  a  poor  dead  dog— evidently  an  objeet 
held  in  special  loathing  by  the  Hebrews.  "After  a 
flea  " — the  original  is  even  stron^^er,  after  "  one  flea  "  (a 
single  flea) — "  against  a  single  flea,"  which  is  not  easily 
caught,  and  eaeoly  escapes,  and  if  it  is  caught,  is 
poor  game  for  a  royal  hunter. — BerL  Bible  and 
jjange. 

(1$  The  Lord  therefore  be  judge,  and  judge 
between  me  and  thee,  and  see,  and  plead  my 
oause,  and  deliver  me  out  of  thine  hand.— 
ShaU  I  lay  these  hiunds  on  the  Lord's  Anointed  P  God 
forbid,  ao;  I  will  not  do  it  for  a  kingdom.  Such 
wicked  feats  I  leave  for  wicked  men  to  act.  God  can 
and  will  in  His  own  due  time  make  good  His  own 
|m)mi8e  without  my  sin.  I  shall  be  content  to  wait 
His  leisure,  and  remain  in  the  sad  condition  I  now  am 
in,  till  it  shall  please  Him  to  bring  me  out  of  it. — 
BiehoplBanderson,  in  Wordsworth. 

(16)  /These  words.— L.  Fhilippeon  (in  the  Israelitish 
Bible,  Leipzig)  sums  up  strikinfffy  the  general  effect  of 
David's  moving  but  natural  words  to  Sam.  **  This  appeal 
possesses  so  much  natural  eloquence,  such  warmth,  such 
true  earnestness,  that  no  one  who  has  any  love  for  the 
simple  beauties  of  the  Bible  can  read  it  unmoved.  There 
is  a  striking  p^randeur,  too,  in  the  whole  scene.  We  see 
David  standing  on  some  peak  in  this  wilderness  of 
rocks,  holding  up  the  trophy  of  his  romantic  generosity, 
gaang  at  and  addressing  the  melancholy  &al,  whom 
ne  loved  as  a  father,  paid  homage  to  as  a  king,  and 
reverenced  as  the  Lord's  Anointed,  but  who,  for  his  part, 
hated  him  without  a  cause,  and  hunted  him  down  with 
a  restless,  murderous  zeal ;  and  (as  David  stood  there 
and  gazed  on  Saul)  he  seized  the  opportunity,  and  tried 
to  touch  his  royal  enemy's  heart  with  words,  hurried, 
indeed,  and  auickly  spoken,  but  breathing  tihe  intense 
earnestness  of  his  inward  feeling.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  words, 


yet  he  spoke  as  one  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
noble  deed  just  done." 

And  Saul  lifted  up  his  Yoioe,  and  wept.— 
And  for  a  time  the  words,  but  still  more  the  f orbeanmce, 
of  David  in  the  cave  touched  Saul  to  the  quick.  He 
not  only  spoke  kindly  to  the  hated  David,  but  even 
wept.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this  sudden  change 
of  feeling  in  one  so  nervous  and  excitable  as  was  SauL 
It  is  clear  that  for  the  moment  Saul  meant  to  alter  his 
conduct  to  David,  but  the  sad  sequel  shows  that  the 
impression  made  was  only  transitory ;  and  David,  by  his 
conduct,  dearly  saw  this,  for  he  made—as  the  last  verse 
of  the  chapter  sho¥rs  us — ^no  effort  to  return  to  his  old 
home  and  position  with  Saul,  but  maintained  his  inde- 
pendent, though  precarious,  position  as  an  outlaw. 

(20)  And  now,  behold,  I  know  well  that  thou 
shalt  surely  be  king.— Clericus  (in  Lange)  says : 
"  From  this  great  magnanimity  of  David,  Saul  concluded 
that  a  man  who  was  much  superior  in  soul  to  kings 
could  not  but  reign."  This  is  a  good  comment,  and 
doubtless  expresses  something  of  what  was  in  Saul's 
mind  on  this  occasion ;  but  more  must  have  been  behind 
to  have  induced  the  king  to  make  such  a  speecb  to 
David.  Never  had  he  for  one  moment  lorgotten 
his  old  friend's  words — ^the  words  of  Samuel,  wIkuh 
he  too  well  knew  was  the  prophet  of  the  Most 
High— when  he  with  all  solemnity  announced  to  him, 
as  a  messa^  from  heaven,  that  the  Lord  had  rent  the 
kingdom  &om  him,  and  had  given  it  to  a  neighbour 
that  was  better  than  he  (chap.  xv.  21).  Since  that 
awful  denunciation,  the  unhappy  Saul  was  only  too 
sensible  that  the  blessing  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts  no  longer 
rested  on  his  head,  no  longer  blessed  his  going  out  and 
coming  in,  while  the  struige,  bright  career  at  the  son 
of  Jesse  seemed  to  point  mm  out  as  the  neighbour  on 
whom  the  choice  of  Grod  had  fallen.  Bumours,  too,  of 
a  mysterious  anointing  must  have  long  ere  this 
reached  Saul ;  this,  joined  to  the  passionate  advocacy  of 
Jonathan,  and  the  quiet,  steady  rriendship  of  Samuel, 
no  doubt  convinced  King  Saul  that  in  the  son  of  Jesse 
he  saw  Israel's  future  monarch.  Strong,  therefore,  in 
this  conviction,  and  for  the  time  humiliated  and  j^ved 
at  the  sorry  part  he  had  been  nlaying  in  this  rest- 
less persecution  of  one  destinea  to  fill  so  fiT<eat  a 
position,  the  king  positively  entreats  the  outlaw  to 
swear  to  him  the  strange  promise  contained  in  the  next 
(21st)  verse. 

(21)  Swear  now  therefore  unto  me.— So  stronsly 
was  Saul  convinced  at  this  moment  that  David  woula  at 
no  distant  period  of  time  occupy  the  throne  of  Israel 
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my  name  out  of  mj  father's  house. 
<*2)And  David  sware  unto  Saul.  And 
Saul  went  home;  but  David  and  his 
men  gat  them  up  unto  the  hold. 


dr.  100& 
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CHAPTER  XXV.— (1)  And  -Samuel 
died;  and  all  the  Israelites  were  gathered 
together,  and  lamented  him,  and  buried 
him  in  his  house  at  Bamah. 


that  he  entreated  him,  when  that  day  shonld  come,  not 
to  destroy  all  his  (Saul's)  children.  This  barhajrons 
custom  has  been  always  too  common  a  practice  in  the 

£^oxm  East.  It  seems  to  have  been  eqnaUy  dreaded 
Jonathan,  who  made — ^it  will  be  remombered — 
condition  of  mercy  to  be  shown  by  David  in  his 
day  of  power  to  his  (Jonathan's)  children  a  part  of 
the  solemn  covenant  concluded  between  them.  (See 
^lap.  XX.  15.)  In  the  frequent  dynastic  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  we  have  instances 
of  such  wholesale  massacres  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
fallen  house.  (See  1  Kings  xv.  29,  where  Baasha  slew 
King  Nadab,  the  son  of  Jeroboam,  and  took  his  throne. 
Then  Baasha,  we  read,  "  smote  all  the  house  of  Jero. 
boam ;  be  left  not  to  Jeroboam  any  that  breathed ; "  and 
in  I  Kings  xTi.  11,  where  Zimri  murdered  his  master. 
King  Baasha.  Zimri,  "  as  soon  as  he  sat  on  his  throne, 
slew  all  the  house  of  Baasha :  he  left  him  not  one, 
neither  of  his  kinsfolks,  nor  of  his  friends.")  A  similar 
massacre  is  described,  only  with  more  ghastly  details,  in 
2  Kin^  X.,  where  **  Jehu  slew  all  uiat  remained  to 
Ahab  m  Samaria."  There  the  story  is  peculiarly  an 
Oriental  scene  of  history,  with  the  seventy  oaskete  con. 
taining  ^e  seventy  heads  of  princes  presented  as  an 
«ccep&ble  offering  to  the  new  stem  xii^  of  Israel — 
Jehu.  It  was,  therefore,  no  vain  dread  of  what  might 
happen  in  the  future  which  made  King  Saul  ask  this  of 
David.  Doubtless  the  fear  of  some  such  awful  catas- 
trc^he  happening  to  his  own  loved  children  and  friends 
was  no  small  part  of  the  punishment  of  SauL 

<ffi)  And  David  swore  unto  Saul.— The  generous 
son  of  Jesse  at  once  complied  with  Saul's  curious 
request,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  persecution  and 
pursuit  of  David  ceased.  Stricken  with  remorse,  the 
gloomy  king  left  him  to  himself;  no  word,  however, 
aeems  to  have  passed  as  to  restoring  the  exile  to  his 
home  or  rank.  Bishop  Wordsworth  quotes  here  a 
characteristic  passage  mm  one  of  Chrysostom's  elo- 
quent  homilies,  in  which  the  Patristic  method  of  aUego- 
nsing  all  these  famous  scenes  of  Old  Testament  history 
is  wml  exemplified. 

"  Meditate  on  the  example  of  David,  and  do  thou 
imitate  it :  imitate  it  in  his  self-control  and  in  his  love 
of  his  enemy.  The  cave  in  which  he  was  became  like 
A  Christian  Church,  and  he  became  like  a  Christian 
bisbop,  who  first  preaches  a  sermon  and  then  offers  the 
^aacrifice  of  the  altar. 

"  So  David  preached  a  sermon  by  his  example,  and 
offered  a  true  saicrifice — ^the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  iiimself 
■and.  of  his  own  anger ;  he  became  as  it  were  a  priest,  a 
sacrifice,  and  an  aftar,  and  having  offered  his  victims, 
he  gained  a  glorious  victory." — 8t  Chr}feo9iom,  torn,  iv., 
p.  761. 


(1--44)  The  Death  of  Samuel— The  Story  of  Nabal 
jsnd  Abigail-*  An  Incident  illustrative  of  the  Life 
which  David  led  when  a  Captain  of  Outlaws — ^Abigul 
becomes  his  "Wif e. 

0)  And  Samuel  died.— At  this  period— namely, 
■about  the  time  when  Saul  and  David  met  at  En-gedi — 
^lied  Samuel,  full  of  years  and  honour — perhaps  rather 


than  Jumours,  for  for  a  long  time  the  old  prophet  had 
lived  apart  from  the  court,  and  alienated  from  the  king 
he  had  chosen  and  anointed.  Since  Moses,  none  so 
great  as  Samuel  had  arisen.  Brieflv  to  recapitulate  his 
work:  his  influence  had  in  great  measure  restored 
the  Law  of  Moses  to  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Before  his  time,  the  words  and  traditions  which  the 
great  lawgiver,  amidst  the  supernatural  terrors  of 
Binai,  had  with  some  success  impressed  upon  the  great 
nomadic  tribe  of  the  Beni-Israel  were  almost  f  or^tten ; 
and  the  people  among  whom,  for  a  long  penod,  no 
reallv  gr^t  leader  had  sprung  up  were  becoming 
rapidly  mixed  up,  and  soon  would  have  been  hardly 
distinguished  from  the  warlike  tribes  of  Canaan  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  But  Samuel,  aided  by  his 
great  natural  genius,  but  far  more  by  the  Glorious 
Arm,  on  which  ne  leaned  with  a  chang^ess  trust  from 
childhood  to  extreme  old  age,  quickened  into  life  again 
the  dying  traditions  of  the  race,  and  taught  them  who 
they — the  down-trodden  Israelites— really  were — the 
chosen  of  Qod.  He  restored  the  forgotten  laws  of 
Moses,  hj  the  keeping  of  which  they  once  became 
great  and  powerful,  and  by  the  creation  of  an  earthly 
monarchy  he  welded  into  one  the  separate  interests  of 
the  twelve  divisions  of  the  race ;  so  that  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  there  was  but  one  chief,  one  standard.  But 
his  greatest  work  was  the  foundation  of  the  Prophetic 
Schoob,  in  which  men  were  trained  and  educated  care- 
fully, with  the  view  of  the  pupils  becoming  in  their  turn 
the  teachers  and  guides  of  the  people.  (These  schools, 
which  exercised  so  gfreat  an  influence  upon  the  future 
of  Israel,  and  their  especial  character  have  been  already 
discussed.^ 

And  all  the  Israelites  were  gathered  together, 
and  lamented  him.—"  When  the  hour  of  his  death 
came,  we  are  told,  with  a  peculiar  emphasiB  of  expression, 
that  aXL  the  IsraeUtes — not  one  portion  or  fragment  only, 
as  might  have  been  expected  iu  that  time  of  division 
and  confusion — were  gathered  together  round  him  who 
had  been  the  father  of  all  alike,  and  lamented  him,  and 
buried  him,  not  in  any  sacred  spot  or  secluded  sepulchre, 
but  in  the  midst  of  {ne  home  which  he  had  consecrated 
only  by  his  own  Ion?,  unblemished  career  in  his  house 
at  Bamah." — Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  Lect.  xviii. 
Josephus  makes  especial  mention  of  the  public  funeral 
honours  paid  to  the  great  prophet  "  They  wept  for 
him  a  very  great  number  of  days,  not  looking  on  it  as  a 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  another  man,  but  as  that  in 
wluch  they  were  all  concerned.  He  was  a  righteous 
man,  and  gentie  in  his  nature,  and  on  that  account  he 
was  very  dear  to  God." — AnH,  vi  13,  §  5.^  P.  W.  Krum. 
macher  beautifully  writes  on  this  public  lamentation. 
"  It  was  as  if  from  the  noble  star,  as  long  as  it  shone  in 
the  heaven  of  the  Holy  Land,  though  veiled  by  clouds, 
there  streamed  a  mila,  beneficial  light  over  afi  Israel ; 
now  the  light  was  extinguished  in  Israel."  It  is  pro- 
bable by  ^  in  his  house,  the  court  or  garden  attached 
to  the  prophet's  house  is  signified.  To  have  buried 
him  literal^  "in  his  house  would  have  occasioned 
perpetual  ceremonial  defilement.  We  read  also  of 
Manasseh  the  king  being  "  buried  in  his  own  house  " 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  20),  which  is  explained  in  2  Kings 
xxi.  18  by  the  words,  "in  the  garden  of  his  own 
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And  David  arose,  and  went  down  to 
the  wilderness  of  Paran«  (^)  And  there 
was  a  man  in  Maon,  whose  ^  possessions 
were  in  Carmel ;  and  the  man  was  very 
gpreat,  and  he  had  three  thousand  sheep, 
and  a  thousand  goats :  and  he  was  shear- 
ing his  sheep  in  Carmel.  <^)  Now  the 
name  of  the  man  was  Nabal ;  and  the 
name  of  his  wife  Abigail :  and  she  was 
a  woman  of  good  understanding,  and  of 
a  beautiful  countenance :  but  the  man 


1  Or,tatfiieM. 


fl  Heb.,  acfc  him  in 
my  iwmM  of  peace. 


was  churlish  and  evil  in  his  doings ;  and 
he  was  of  the  house  of  Caleb.  (^  And 
David  heard  in  the  wilderness  that  Nabal 
did  shear  his  sheep.  <^)  And  David  sent 
out  ten  young  men,  and  David  said  unto 
the  young  men.  Get  you  up  to  Carme^ 
and  go  to  Nabal,  and  'g^reet  him  in  mj 
name :  ^^^  and  thus  shaU  ye  say  to  him 
that  liveth  in  'prosperity y  Peace  he  both 
to  thee,  and  peace  he  to  thine  house, 
and  peace  he  unto  all  that  thou  hast. 


house."  In  modem  times  Samuel's  ffrave  is  pointed 
out  in  &  cave  underneath  the  floor  of  the  Mahommedan 
Mosque  on  Nebi  Samuel,  a  lofty  peak  above  Gibeon, 
whicn  still  bears  his  honoured  name.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tradition  that  his  remains^K>r  what  purported  to 
be  his  remains — were  removed  with  royal  pomp  from 
Ramah  to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  at 
Uie  beginning  of  the  fiith  century. 

The  wilderness  of  Faran.— The  LXX.  (Vatican) 
read  "  Maon "  instead  of  "  Faran,"  not  conceiidng  it 
probable  that  the  scene  of  David's  camp  would  be  so 
far  removed  from  Maon  and  Carmel,  the  localities  where 
the  following  events  took  place.  "  Faran  "  is  properly 
the  south  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  west  of  Sinai;  "  but 
it  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  vast  extent  of 
pasture  and  barren  land  now  known  as  the  Desert  of 
El  Tih.  Of  this  the  wilderness  of  Judah  and  Beersheba 
would  virtually  form  part,  without  the  borders  being 
strictly  definea.  The  LXX.  emendation,  therefore,  is 
quite  unnecessaiy. — Dean  Payne  Smith, 

(2)  Maon. — Maon  mentioned  above  was  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah.  The  Carmel  here  mentioned  is  not 
the  famous  Mount  Carmel  in  the  north,  but  the  small 
town,  the  modem  Kurmeel,  near  Maon,  of  which  we 
read  in  chap.  xv.  12,  when  Saul  set  up  a  place  or  menu, 
ment  after  the  war  with  Amalek. 

And  the  man  was  very  great.— The  wealthy 
chief — the  subject  of  the  story — was  a  descendant  of 
Caleb,  the  friend  and  comrade  of  Joshua,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  obtained  vast  posses, 
sionsinthe  valley  of  Hebron  and  in  the  south  of  Judah. 
The  tradition  even  has  preserved  to  us  the  exact  number 
of  his  flocks,  probably  to  enhance  the  churlishness  of 
his  reply  to  David  when  he  asked  him  for  some  return 
for  the  protection  his  armed  bands  had  afforded  to 
these  vast  flocks  in  their  pasturage  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  The  occasion  of  David's  mission  to  ^abal  was 
the  annual  sheep-shearing  of  the  rich  sheep-master — 
always  a  great  occasion,  and  accompanied  usually  on 
large  estates  by  festivities. 

(3)  Nabal.  — The  word  "Nabal"  means  "fool," 
connected  with  naval,  to  fade  away.  The  name  was 
probably  a  nickname  given  him  on  account  of  his  weU- 
known  stubborn  folly. 

Abigail. — ^The  famous  beautiful  woman  who  after- 
wards  became  David's  wife  seems  to  have  been,  as 
Stanley  calls  her,  "the  good  angel  of  the  household "  of 
the  ill.starred,  boorish  southern  chieftain.  Her  name, 
too,  which  signifies  "whose  father  is  joy,"  was  most 
likely  given  her  by  the  villagers  on  her  husband's  estate, 
as  expressive  of  her  sunny,  gladness-bringing  presence. 
Her  early  training,  and  the  question  respecting  the 
sources  whence  she  derived  her  wisdom  and  deep,  far- 
sighted  piety — apparently  far  in  advance  of  her  age — 
is  discussed  farther  on  in  the  chapter. 


The  house  of  Caleb.— In  the  original  Kalibi,  i.e., 
of  the  house  or  family  of  Caleb.  Thus  the  word  is  reai 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  There  is,  however,  aa  alternative 
reading — K^libi — ^with  different  vowel-points  in  the 
written  text,  which  would  be  read  "according  to  his 
heart."  Josephus;  the  LXX.,  and  the  AnSoic  and 
Syriac  Yersions  understand  it  as  derived  from  kelev,  a 
dog,  and  render — "and  he  was  a  cynical  man"  (that 
is,  "  one  of  a  dog-like  character" — anthropoa  kun^cos). 
The  Chaldee  " e dome  Caleb,"  and  Yul^ie  " degenere 
Caleb,"  follow  the  text  which  is  read  m  the  S&brew 
Bible,  and  translated  in  our  version, "  of  the  house  of 
Caleb,"  which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  prefemble  and 
most  likely  meaning. 

W  And  David  heard  in  the  wildemeeB.— The 
question  of  the  support  of  the  large  band  (rf  devoted 
followers  who  obeyed  David  must  have  been  usually 
a  very  anxious  one.  No  doubt,  contributions  from  the 
farmers  and  sheep-masters  materially  aided  the  suppties 
David  and  his  men  derived  from  their  raids  across 
the  Philistine  borders.  It  is  likely  enoujrh  that  some 
of  these  contributions  were  not  always  wiUinKly  made; 
still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  Sie  armed 
band  of  David  during  the  latter  years  of  Saul  afforded 
considerable  protection  to  the  border  land.  His  position 
resembled  that  of  a  modem  Arab  sheik  of  a  triendly 
Bedaween  tribe,  and  it  is  clear  that  on  the  whole  his 
career  as  head  of  an  army  of  free  lances  tended  to 
popularise  him  among  the  southern  tribes  of  Israel 
Nabal's  conduct  amtears  to  have  been  more  than  churlish 
and  foolish,  for  David,  according  to  the  showing  of 
Nabal's  own  shepherds,  had  on  many  occasions  be^  of 
substantial  service  to  them  as  they  tended  their  flocks 
in  exposed  and  daneerous  localities.  The  testimony  of 
these  shepherd  tolk  may  be  accepted  generally  as 
the  popuhur  estimate  of  David  and  his  acts  during  this 
rou^li  and  sorely  tried  period  of  his  life. 

(6)  And  thus  shall  ye  say.— On  such  a  festive 
occasion  near  a  town  or  village,  an  Arab  sheik  of  the 
neighbouring  desert  would  hudly  fail  to  put  in  a  word, 
either  in  person  or  by  message ;  and  his  message,  both 
in  form  and  substance,  would  be  only  the  transcript  of 
that  of  David. — Robinson,  Faleatine,  p.  201. 

To  him  that  liveth  in  prosperity  .—Considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  original  here,  leehai.  The  Vulg.  aUers  the 
text  slightly,  and  renders  "to  my  brother."  The 
LXX.  have  an  impossible  translation — *'eis  h€Mras"  for 
times,  or  for  seasons.  It  is  better,  however,  to  take  it 
as  a  popular  expression  of  conffratnlationynot  found,  as 
Lanee  well  puts  it,  in  the  literary  language.  So 
Luther,  "  gliick  auf ,"  **  may  it  turn  out  well,"  **  may 
you  be  prosperous."  The  famous  Hebrew  oommentator 
Kaschi,  and  also  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  a|^wrently 
understand  it  in  this  sense. 
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<^  And  now  I  have  heard  that  thou  hast 
shearers:  now  thy  shepherds  which  were 
with  US,  we  ^hurt  them  not,  neither  was 
there  ought  missing  unto  them,  all  the 
while  they  were  in  Carmel.  W  Ask  thy 
young  men,  and  they  will  shew  thee* 
Wherefore  let  the  young  men  find  favour 
in  thine  ^es:  for  we  come  in  a  good 
day :  give,  1  pray  thee,  whatsoever  cometh 
to  thme  hand  unto  thy  servants,  and  to 
thy  son  David. 

<^)  And  when  David's  young  men  came, 
they  spake  to  Nabal  according  to  all 
those  words  in  the  name  of  David,  and 
3  ceased.  (^^)And  Nabal  answered  David's 
servants,  and  said,  Who  is  David  9  and 
who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  P  there  be  many 
servants  now  a  days  that  break  away 
every  man  from  his  master.  (^^)  Shall  1 
then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and 


^  Heb^  ctenMcf. 


9  Heb..  rtsUd, 


8  Heb.,  tHoMghUr. 


4  Hcb ,  Jkw  vmm 
tkem. 


9  Heb-  thamed. 


my  'flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my 
shearers,  and  give  it  unto  men,  whom  1 
know  not  whence  they  he  ?  <^>  So  David's 
young  men  turned  their  way,  and  went 
again,  and  came  and  told  him  aU  those 
sayings.  <^)And  David  said  unto  his 
men.  Gird  ye  on  every  man  his  sword. 
And  they  girded  on  every  man  his  sword ; 
and  David  also  girded  on  his  sword: 
and  there  went  up  after  David  about  four 
hundred  men ;  and  two  hundred  abode 
by  the  stuff. 

(14)  But  one  of  the  young  men  told 
Abigail,  Nabal's  wife,  saying.  Behold, 
David  sent  messengers  out  of  the  wil- 
derness to  salute  our  master;  and  he 
^raUed  on  them.  <^)  But  the  men  were 
very  good  unto  us,  and  we  were  not 
^hurt,  neither  missed  we  any  thing,  as 
long  as  we  were  conversant  with  them. 


(7)  Neither  was  there  ought  missing  unto 
them. — These  words  doubtless  refer  to  the  protection 
which  David's  aimed  band  had  afforded  to  tne  herds- 
men against  the  frequent  raids  of  the  neighbouring 
people — ^the  Philistines  and  other  more  savafife  and  un- 
scrupulous tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  bordsrs  of  Palestine. 
The  request  was  certainly  a  fair  one^or,  as  Lange  and 
£wald  remark,  "apart  from  the  Eastern  custom  of 
giving  largely  at  such  great  merry-makings,  according 
to  which  sucn  a  request  would  seem  in  no  way  strange, 
David  had  a  certam  right  to  ask  a  gift  from  Nabal's 
wealth.  He  had  indirectly  no  small  share  in  the  festal 
joy  of  Nabal  and  his  house.  Without  some  part  of  the 
superfluity  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he  protected,  he 
could  not  have  maintuned  himself  and  his  army." 

(9)  And  ceased. — ^Better  rendered,  and  they  eat 
down.  The  Hebrew  word  here  has  been  variously 
translated.  Bunsen  suggests, "  and  they  waited  modestly 
for  an  answer; "  the  Vulg.,  followed  oy  some  scholars, 
has  "  and  they  were  silent." 

(10)  There  be  many  servants  now  a  days  that 
break  away. — ^This  evident  insult  indicates  that 
Nabal  was  of  the  faction  of  Saul  at  this  time — ^was 
reckoned  among  those  who  hated  David.  It  was  the 
report  of  these  words,  doubtless,  which  so  furiously  ex- 
cited David.  In  Nabal,  the  rich  sheep-master,  the 
churlish  refuser  of  the  fairly  earned  gift,  he  saw  a 
deadly  political  adversary — one  who,  with  men  like  Doeg 
and  Gush,  would  hunt  him  down  like  a  wild  beast 
Without  this  explanation,  David's  wrath  and  determina- 
tion to  take  such  speedy  and  bloody  vengeance  on  a  mere 
selfiith  churl  is  inexplicable.  With  the  light,  however, 
which  such  an  open  declaration  of  deadly  hostility  on 
the  part  of  Nabal  throws  on  the  transaction,  the  sub- 
sequent  passionate  conduct  of  David,  although  deeply 
blameable,  is  not  dijficult  to  understand. 

(i»)  Unto  men,  whom  I  know  not.— In  other 
words, "  Shall  I  give  largesse  to  the  enemies  of  my  king 
— ^to  a  band  of  r^l  f reA>ooterB  P  " 

My  water.— The  LXX.,  instead  of  "  water,"  read 
"  wine."  Thde  is  one  of  the  countless  alterations  this 
version  arbitrarily  makes  in  the  original  sacred  text.  The 
Greek  translators  were  puzzled  at  Nabal's  enumeration 
of  '*  water"  as  one  of  the  demands  of  David.    Its 


mention,  however,  is  a  mark  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
record.  Water  in  many  parts  of  the  East  is  exceedingly 
precious.  The  words  oi  Josh.  xv.  19  clearly  indicate 
the  especial  want  of  this  district  of  Palestine,  when 
Caleb's  daughter  Achsah  specially  prayed  her  father 
for  springs  of  water.  Its  mention,  however,  can 
scarcely,  as  Dean  Payne  Smith  observes,  "  mark  the 
abstemious  habits  of  the  people,"  considering  in  the 
same  chapter  we  find  the  owner  of  aQ  these  flocks 
prostrate  through  intoxication. 

(IS)  Gird  ye  on  every  man  his  sword.— The 
formal  preparation  and  the  laigeness  of  the  force  told 
off  for  the  work  showed  how  terribly  David  was  in 
earnest,  and  how  bent  he  was  on  wiping  out  the  insult 
of  Nabal  in  blood.  From  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
the  transaction  above,  David's  anger  is  quite  to  be 
accounted  for,  though  not  to  be  excused. 

(U)  But  one  of  the  young  men  told  Abigail.— 
The  servant  of  Nabal— accustomed,  no  doubt,  to  his 
master's  wild  and  ungovernable  displavs  of  temper — 
had  heard  the  insulting  words  which  Nabal  spoke  to  the 
armed  messenger  of  the  famous  outlaw  captain ;  and 
probably  gathering  from  the  angiy  demeanour  of  these 
warlike  followers  of  David  how  doidly  was  the  insult- 
aware,  too,  how  great  was  the  power  of  the  man  thus 
insulted— came  at  once,  and  recounted  to  his  mistress 
what  had  taken  place.  Abigail  had,  no  doubt,  often 
acted  as  peace-maKer  between  her  intemperate  husband 
and  his  neighbours,  and  on  hearing  the  story  and  how 
imprudently  her  husband  had  behaved,  saw  that  no 
time  must  be  lost,  for  with  a  clever  woman's  wit  she 
saw  that  grave  conseouences  would  surely  foDow  the 
churlish  refusal  and  tne  rash  words,  which  betrayed 
at  once  the  jealous  adherent  of  Saul  and  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  powerful  outlaw. 

(15)  But  the  men  were  very  good  unto  us.— 
The  "  young  man  "  in  question  who  spoke  thus  to  his 
mistress,  Abigail,  was  evidentlyone  in  nigh  authority  in 
the  sheep  farms  of  NabaL  His  testimony  in  versea 
15,  16,  respecting  David  is  clear  and  decisive,  and 
occurring  as  it  does  in  the  heiurt  of  an  episode  most 
discreditable  to  David,  it  bears  weighty  testimony  to 
the  admirable  discipline  and  the  kind  £>rethought  of  the 
son  of  Jesse  in  times  when  lawlessness  and  pillage 
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when  we  were  in  the  fields :  ^^^  they  were 
a  wall  nnto  us  both  b^  night  and  daj, 
aU  the  while  we  were  with  them  keeping 
the  sheep.  t^'^Now  therefore  know  and 
consider  what  thou  wilt  do ;  for  evil  is 
determined  against  our  master,  and 
against  all  his  hoosehold :  for  he  is  such 
a  son  of  Belial^  that  a  man  cannot  speak 
to  him. 

(18)  Then  Abigail  made  haste,  and  took 
two  hundred  loaves,  and  two  bottles  of 
wine,  and  five  sheep  ready  dressed,  and 
five  measures  of  parched  cm^n,  and  an 
hundred  ^dusters  of  raisins,  and  two 
hundred  cakes  of  figs,  and  laid  them  on 
asses.  (^>And  she  said  unto  her  ser- 
vants, Gro  on  before  me ;  behold,  I  come 
after  you.  But  she  told  not  her  hus- 
band Nabal.  ^^)  And  it  v^as  so,  as  she 
rode  on  the  ass,  that  she  came  dovm  by 
the  covert  of  the  hill,  and,  behold,  David 
and  his  men  came  dovm  against  her ; 
and  she  met  them. 


1  Or,  Inmpti. 


2  Heb.,  r<u'«. 


3  Heb^  lay  it  to 
ki»  heart. 


<^)Now  David  had  said,  Surely  in 
vain  have  I  kept  all  that  this /elloio  hath 
in  the  wilderness,  so  that  nothing  was 
missed  of  all  that  pertained  unto  him: 
and  he  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good. 
(^>  So  and  more  also  do  God  unto  the 
enemies  of  David,  if  I  leave  of  all  that 
pertain  to  him  by  the  morning  light  any 
that  pisseth  against  the  wall. 

(83)  j^d  when  Abigail  saw  David,  she 
hasted,  and  lighted  off  the  ass,  and  fell 
before  David  on  her  &ce,  and  bowed 
herself  to  the  ground,  ^^^^  and  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  said.  Upon  me,  my  lord,  upon 
me  let  this  iniquity  be:  and  let  tlune 
handmaid^  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  thine 
^audience,  and  hear  the  words  of  thine 
handmaid.  (^>  Let  not  my  lord,  I  pray 
thee,  'regard  this  man  of  Belial,  even 
Nabal:  for  as  his  name  isy  so  t«  he; 
Nabal  is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with  him: 
but  I  thine  handmaid  saw  not  the  young 
men  of  my  lord,  whom  thou  didst  send. 


would  have  heen,  if  not  excusable,  certamly  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  neat  powers  of  the  fature  king  were 
admirably  dispujed  m  this  difficult  period  of  ms  life. 
Few  men  could  have  so  moulded  a  wild  companv  of 
free  lances  into  a  force  which,  according  to  the  rather 
unwilling  testimony  of  these  shepherds  of  Nabal's,  was 
positively  a  blessing  to  the  country,  instead  of  being,  as 
these  bands  of  free  lances  usually  have  been,  a  terrible 
curse. 

(17)  A  son  of  Belial.— Belial  wa6  not  a  proper 
name,  though  it  subsequently  came  to  be  considered 
one.  It  signifies  simply  worthlessness ;  here  a  "son 
of  Belial"  is  an  expression  for  a  bad,  worthless 
fellow. 

(18)  Five  measures.— The  LXX.  alter  the  measure 
into  five  ephahs,  thinldng  the  quantity  in  the  text 
ridiculously  small  for  such  an  host  as  followed  David. 
Ewald  too,  would  change  5  into  500 ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  Abigail  in  her  haste,  thinking  rightly  that  no  time 
must  be  lost,  as  the  danger  was  j^ressing,  simply  pro. 
vided  a  liberal  present  for  David's  own  immediate 
followers,  not  for  the  whole  force. 

An  hundred  dusters  of  raisins.— That  is,  an 
hundred  cakes  of  dried  grapes — ^what  in  Italy  is  called 
**  simmuki.'' 

(flo)  The  covert  of  the  hill— Keil  explains  the 
words  sether  ^a^ar— literally,  a  hidden  part  of  the  moun* 
tain — as  probably  signifying  a  hollow  between  two  peaks 
of  the  mountain ;  thus  eadi  of  the  advancing  piurties 
would  '*  come  down  "—Abigail,  who  approachea  on  one 
side,  and  David,  who  came  on  the  other — and  would 
meet  in  the  hollow  between. 

(21)  Now  David  had  said.— This  verse  and  the 
following  (22nd)  must  be  understood  as  a  kind  of  pa- 
renthesis  in  the  narrative.  They  express  what  David 
felt,  and,  as  it  were,  his  justification  in  his  own  mind  for 
the  violent  and  venffef  nl  act  he  was  about  to  carry  out. 
The  argument  was,  Nabal  had  returned  indeed  evil  for 
good.  For  a  long  time  David*s  band  had  guarded 
faithfully  his  vast  scattered  flocks,  and  had  preserved 


them  safely,  and  now,  when  he  asked  a  amall  favonr  in 
return,  the  churl  repaid  him  by  throwing  in  his  teeth 
the  taunt  that  he  was  a  rebel  and  a  runaway  slave. 

(82)  So  and  more  also.— This  is  an  unusual  varia. 
tion  of  the  common  form  of  imprecation,  '*  God  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also,  if,  &c.,  &c"  The  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Yersions,  followed  by  some  commentators,  instead  of 
*'  enemies  of  David,  read  "his  servant  David."  The 
LXX.,  as  usual,  boldlv  cuts  the  knot  by  leaving  out  the 
word  of  difficulty,  ana  reads  *'  David  "  simply,  omitting 
"enemies."  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  tie  Hebrew 
text  here  is  correct.  The  words  signify  Darid  him- 
self.  If  God's  anger  for  the  broken  vow  visited  even 
David's  enemies,  as  distantly  connected  with  him,  how 
much  more  the  guilty  oath  breaker  himself  P  (This 
was  Basdii's  exj^aoation  for  a  similar  ei^resBion  in 
Jonathan's  oath,  chap.  xx.  1 6.)  "  A  su^rstitious  feeling 
prol^bly  lay  at  the  root  of  this  substitution  of  David's 
enemies  for  himself,  when  thus  invoking  a  curse** 
(Dean  P^yne  Smith,  in  the  PvIpU  Commewtarv). 
Bishop  Wordsworth  here  draws  a  good  lesson  on  the 
non-obligation  to  keep  a  solemn  oath,  taken  perhap 
in  a  moment  of  undue  excitement,  and  instances  the 
evil  example  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  considered  himself 
bound  to  cariT  out  to  the  bitter  end  his  rash  oath  to  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  though  it  involved  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist,  his  former  friend. 

(83)  YeU  before  David.~-This  act  of  obeisance,  and, 
in  fact,  the  whole  tone  of  the  wise  wife  of  Nabal  in  her 
address  to  David,  seems  to  betoken  her  consciousness 
that  she  was  addressing  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  the 
future  king— at  no  distant  date—of  Israel.  Her  worst 
fears  she  found  realised  when  she  met  David,  probably  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  principal  residence  of  >'abal. 
accompanied  by  so  large  an  armed  force,  evidently 
bent  on  some  deed  of  violence.  She  deprecated  his 
wrath  by  representing  her  husband  not  merely  as  a 
bad  man,  but  as  one  scarcely  responsible  for  bia  actions. 
Had  she  only  known  of  the  misdon  of  David's  fol- 
lowers to  Nabal,  she  implies,  very  diiforent  indeed 
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<^Now  therefore,  mj  lord,  as  the  Lobd 
liveth,  and  a«  thy  soul  lireth,  seeing  the 
Lord  hath  withholden  thee  from  coming 
to  shed  blood,  and  from  ^arenging  thy- 
self with  thine  0¥ni  hand,  now  let  thine 
enemies,  and  they  that  seek  evil  to  my 
lord,  be  as  Nabal.  <^>And  now  this 
^blessing  which  thine  handmaid  hath 
brought  unto  my  lord,  let  it  even  be 
given  unto  the  young  men  that  'follow 


1  Heb^aavintf  tty- 


1  Or,  prnent. 


9  'Reh^wtdk  at  tkt 
feet  of,  Jke. 


my  lord.  (^)I  pray  thee,  forgive  the 
trespass  of  thine  handmaid :  for  the 
Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord  a  sure 
house;  because  my  lord  fighteth  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  and  evil  hath  not 
been  found  in  thee  all  thy  days.  (^>  Yet 
a  man  is  risen  to'  pursue  thee,  and  to 
seek  thy  soul :  but  the  soul  of  my  lord 
shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with 
the  Lord  thy  Grod;   and  the  souls  of 


had  been  their  receptioii;  they  would  not,  at  least, 
have  retomed  to  David  empty-handed. 

(26)  Seeing  the  Lord  hath  withholden.— This 
passage,  as  the  Spedker^a  Cammentaary  riffhtly  observes, 
**  since  the  oath  affirmed  nothing,  shonld  be  rendered, 
'And  now  my  lord,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy 
soul  liveth,  it  is  the  Lord  that  hath  withholden  thee.' 
Literally,  As  true  (u  thai  the  Lord  liveth,  eo  trite  is 
ii  thai  the  Lord  hcUh  toithholden  thee,  &g,,  from 
coming  into  blood-goiltiness.*'  So  confident  is  this 
pions  and  wise  woman  that  she  is  doing  the  Lord's 
work,  and  that  He  is  standing  by  her,  that,  in  presence 
of  the  armed  band  and  their  angry  leader,  she  speaks 
as  thonffh  the  danger  to  her  hnsband's  house  was  a 
thinff  of  the  past,  and  that  David  had  real  cause  for 
thankfolness  m  that  he  had  been  prevented  from 
doing  a  wanton,  wicked  act. 

Now  let  thine  enemies  ...  be  as  Nabal.— 
Nabal,  the  insulter  of  David,  she  dismisses  as  too 
insignificant  to  be  considered;  she  regards  him  as 
nttmy  powerless  to  harm  one  like  David;  and  her 
prayer  is  that  his  other  enemies  may  only  be  like 
him — eqnally  harmless. 

(27)  ^his  blessing.— That  is  to  say,  gift  Of 
this  Abigail  makes  little  account — it  was  simply  an 
expression  of  her  homage  and  good  will.  It  was 
not  intended,  of  course,  for  Davio,  but  for  his  com- 
pany; but  die  brought  it,  as  is  the  custom  in  the 
East  where  an  inferior  approaches  a  superior,  whether 
as  a  visitor  or  as  a  suppliant,  to  bring  in  the  hand 
gifts.    Let  it  be  given,  sne  added,  to  his  companions. 

(28)  iFhe  trespass  of  thine  handmaid.— Abigail 
again  takes  upon  herself  the  wrong ;  the  gracious  act 
of  forgiveness,  of  which  she  feels  assured  oeforehand, 
she  reminds  David,  will  be  shown  to  her.  Thus  all 
the  ehivaliy  of  David's  character — ^if  we  may  use  a 
term  which  belongs  to  another  age — was  brought  out 
by  this  wise  and  Mautiful  woman. 

For  the  Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord 
a  sore  house. — Unconsciously,  perhaps,  without  any 
very  definite  conoention  of  their  far  reaching  and  mag- 
nificent meaning,  tne  Israelitish  lady  repeats  the  words 
which  she  had  heard  perhaps  in  SamueFs  "  Naioth  " 
hj  Bamah— possibly  from  some  trained  or  inspired 
disciple  of  the  prophet's  school.  She  was  thinking, 
nerhaps,  of  the  young  captain  then  standing  before 
her  in  all  the  pride  of  his  early  reputation,  as  the 
fatore  hero-king  of  Israel,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the 
insane  and  gloomy  man — her  evil  husband's  friend — 
King  Saul,  and  it  may  be  of  his  son  reig^ng  after 
him ;  but  the  unconscious  prophetess,  we  may  to  sure, 
never  dreamed  of  that  glorious  and  holy  One  in  whose 
person,  far  down  the  stream  of  ages,  the  Eternal  would 
make  good  her  words,  and  indcM  found  for  that  out- 
lawed chieftain,  before  whom  she  was  then  kneeling, 
a  sure  house. 


The  battles  of  the  Lord.— Abigail,  in  common 
with  the  pious  Israelites  of  her  time,  looked  on  the  wars 
waged  by  the  armies  of  Israel  against  the  idolatrous 
tribes  and  nations  around  them  as  the  wars  of  Jehovah. 
We  frequently  in  these  early  records  meet  with  the  ex- 
pressions, "  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Lord,"  "  the  ranks 
of  the  living  G^"  "  the  battle  is  the  Lord's."  We 
hear,  too,  of  an  ancient  collection  of  songs — ^ballads, 
perhaps,  would  be  a  more  accurate  designation — now 
lost,  entitled  "  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  " 
(Num.  xxi.  14).  For  several  years  now  since  his  famous 
combat  with  the  great  champion  of  idohitry,  Goliath, 
David  had  been  the  popular  hero  and  the  favourite 
subject  of  those  folk-songs  which  ever  loved  to  sing 
of  these  "  Wars  of  Jehovah." 

Evil  hath  not  been  fonnd  in  thee.— iiaa^ 
"evil."  here  sig^fies  not  "wickedness,"  but  "misfor- 
tune." The  wife  of  Nabal  means  to  say  that  all  through 
that  stormy,  restless  life  of  David's,  tiie  Lord  had  ever 
held  him  up.  It  had  given  him  victory  and  crowned 
his  efforts  with  splendid  success;  and  in  the  later 
days  of  bitter  persecution,  the  same  invisible  One 
had  shielded  him,  and  had  turned  what  seemed  to 
be  the  certain  min  of  his  prospects  into  a  still  more 
certain  career  of  usefulness  and  popularity. 

(29)  A  man  is  risen.— She  here  refers,  of  course,  to 
Saul,  but  with  exquisite  courtesy  and  true  loyalty 
refrains  from  mentioning  in  connection  with  evil  the 
name  of  her  king,  the  "  Anointed  of  Jehovah." 

Shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life.— This  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  definite  expressions  of  a 
sure  belief  in  an  eternal  future  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  Hebrew  tradition  from  the  very  earliest  times  down 
to  our  day  has  so  regarded  it.  It  is  now  a  favourite 
and  common  inscrip^on  on  Jewish  gravestones.  Keil 
beautifully  paraphrases  the  words  of  the  original. 
"The  words,"  he  writes,  "do  not  refer  primamy  to 
eternal  life  with  God  in  heaven,  but  only  to  the  safe 
preservation  of  the  ri^teous  on  this  earth  in  the  f^^ace 
and  fellowship  of  the  Lord.  But  whoever  is  so  hidden 
in  the  gracious  fellowship  of  the  Lord  in  this  life,  thai 
no  enetny  can  harm  htm  or  injure  his  life,  the  Lord 
will  not  allow  to  perish,  even  though  temporal  death 
should  come,  but  wUl  then  receive  him  into  eternal 
lifer— Kea, 

The  image,  as  so  often  in  Eastern  teaching,  is  taken 
from  common  every-day  life — ^from  the  habit,  as  Dean 
Payne  Smith  remarks,  of  packing  up  in  a  bundle 
articles  of  great  value  or  of  mdispensable  use,  so  that 
the  owner  may  carry  them  about  his  person.  In  India 
the  phrase  is  common.  Thus,  a  just  judge  is  said  to  be 
bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  righteousness ;  a  lover  in 
the  bundle  of  love.  Among  the  striking  references  in 
the  Babvlonian  Talmud  to  this  loved  and  cherished 
saying  of  the  wife  of  Nabal,  we  find  how,  in  one  of 
the  ^matises  of  8eder  Moed,  "  Babbi  Ezra  says,  The 
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thine  enemies,  them  shall  he  sling  out, 
^(W  out  of  the  middle  of  a  sling.  <^)  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Lobd 


\JLch^i%1kemid$t 
nftktboiuQktctfa 
Ming. 


shall  have  done  to  my  lord  according  to 
all  the  good  that  he  hath  spoken  con- 
cerning thee,  and  shall  have  appointed 


90ul8  of  the  righteous  are  hidden  beneath  Chd^s  glorious 
throne :  as  it  is  said,  The  soul  of  1117  lord  shall  l>e  bound 
in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  thy  Gk>d." — Treatise 
Shabhath,  fol  152,  col.  2. 

What  student  of  this  verse  of  the  Book  of  Samuel, 
and  the  beautiful  Talmud  comments  on  the  far-reaching 
words,  can  fail  to  see  in  them  the  original  of  St.  John's 
weU-lmown  picture  of  the  "souls  of  them  that  were 
slain  for  the  word  of  Qod,  and  for  the  testimony  which 
they  held  P"  (Rev.  vL  9) — ^these  souk  of  the  righteous 
hidden  beneath  the  glorious  throne  of  Qod. 

The  thought  is  embodied  in  the  following  extract. 
''Hie  angel  of  death  came  and  stood  before  Moses. 
Give  me  uiy  soul,  said  he ;  but  Moses  rebuked  him,  and 
said,  thou  blast  no  permission  to  come  where  he  (Moses) 
was;  and  he  departed  crest-fallen.  Then  the  Holy 
One — ^blessed  be  He ! — ^took  the  soul  of  Moses,  and  hid 
it  under  His  throne  of  glory:  as  it  is  said  (1  Sam. 
zxv.  29) :  '  And  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound 
in  the  bundle  of  life.*  But  when  He  took  it  He  took  it 
by  means  of  a  kiss." — Avoth,  ofBabbi  Naihan,  chap.  zii. 

In  the  Seder  Moed,  again,  in  the  same  Treatise 
Shdbbath,  there  is  a  remarkable  parable,  founded  on 
this  saying  of  Abigail :  a  parable  that  reminds  us  of 
the  framework  of  one  of  the  well-known  pictures  of 
the  Redeemer.  A  king  once  distributed  royal  robes 
among  his  servants;  those  that  were  wise  folded 
them  up  and  laid  them  by  in  a  coffer,  and  those  that 
were  foolish  wore  them  on  their  working  days.  When 
the  king  demanded  back  his  robes,  mose  given  to 
the  wise  were  returned  free  from  stains,  whiiBt  those 
of  the  foolish  were  soiled.  The  king,  pleased  with  the 
wise  servants,  ordered  their  robes  to  be  deposited  in 
his  treasury,  and  then  that  they  should  depart  in  peace. 
But  he  manifested  his  displeasure  at  the  iboHsh 
servants;  he  sent  their  robes  to  be  washed,  and  dis- 
patched them  to  prison.  So  the  bodies  of  the  righteous 
*'  enter  into  peace,  and  rest  in  their  beds  "  (Isa.  Ivii.  2), 
and  their  souls  are  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  Hfe; 
but  with  reference  to  the  bodies  of  the  foolish  there 
is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,  and  the  wicked  (Isa.  Ivii. 
21)  and  their  souls  (quoting  the  next  paramph  of  this 
chapter  of  Samuel)  are  slung  out,  as  out  (3  the  middle 
of  a  sling  (1  Sam.  zxv.  29). — ^Treatise  Bhabbath^  fol. 
152,  ool.  2. 

And  the  souIb  of  thine  enemies,  them 
shall  he  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of 
asling.—The  simile  was  one  Abigail  had  with  all 
probability  heard  from  one  or  other  of  the  prophets 
or  thor  pufnls.  It  was  not  unlikely  originally  suff- 
gested  bv  the  ever  memorable  encounter  bcHbween  David 
and  GK>uath :  as  in  the  ^  case  of  the  souls  of  the 
righteous,  in  the  passage  just  discussed,  the  reference 
in  the  first  instance  was  to  the  fate  of  the  enemies 
of  Gk>d  in  this  life;  but  Hebrew  theologians  in  all 
times  have  understood  it  in  a  deeper  and  more  solemn 
sense,  as  a  reference  to  the  doom  after  death  reserved 
for  aJl  unrighteous.  (See,  for  instance,  above  in  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  Talmud,  Treatise  Shahbaih.) 
In  tl^  same  most  ancient  writing — ^which,  most  pro- 
bably, contains  the  teaching  01  the  great  Jewish 
schools  before  the  Christian  era — we  read:  "The 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  incessantly  thrown  by  angels, 
as  with  a  sling,  from  -one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other,  as  it  is  said :  '  The  souls  of  thine  enemies  shall 


he  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a  sling;'  and 
what,  iuks  Bavah  of  Bav.  Nachman  (this  is  a  later 
comment),  is  the  lot  of  those  who  are  neither  riffhteoos 
nor  wicked  P  They,  as  well  as  the  wicked,  are  handed 
over  to  'Dumah' — eUenee  (see  Ps.  czv.  17)— an  angel 
who  has  charge  of  disembodied  spirits.  Thefonner, 
the  neither  righteous  nor  wicked,  have  rest ;  the  latter, 
the  wicked,  luive  none." — ^Treatise  Shabbaih,  foL  152, 
col.  2. 

The  strange  wild  statement,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  i& 
no  doubt  a  cryptograph ;  and  the  great  rabbis  of  old 
days  in  their  famous  schools  would  now  and  again 
unrol  its  meaning.  With  that,  for  the  present,  we 
have  not  to  concern  ourselves.  But  the  bare  text,  as 
we  copy  it  from  the  Talmud,  conveys  to  us  this  im> 
portant  fact, — that  men  and  women  in  the  Oanaan 
of  Samuel  and  Saul — ^people  who  lived  remote,  as  it 
would  seem,  from  anv  famous  oentro  of  civilisation, 
in  the  midst  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  in  the  lone 
sheep  farms  of  Judah  and  Benjamin — believed  in  the 
glor^  of  the  life  eternal  with  God,  and  looked  on  to 
a  future  state  of  rowards  and  punishments,  instead 
of  limiting  their  hopes  and  fears  to  the  sitting  m 
quiet  peace  under  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree  of  their 
own  loved  land  of  promise. 

The  knowledge  of  a  future  state  of  existence  was 
ever  the  blessed  heritage  of  the  chosen  race— hat 
the  spread  of  that  knowledge  and  the  re-awaken, 
ing  of  that  belief  we  ascribe  to  the  benefidal  in- 
fluence of  one  man.  The  Divine  record,  if  we  read 
between  its  Ikies,  and  the  mighty  wealth  of  Hebrew 
tradition,  ii  we  take  sufficient  pains  to  make  it  our  own, 
tell  us  one  story — ^how  Samuel,  whom,  when  he  was 
a  child,  the  God  of  Israel  loved:  with  whom,  dur- 
ing his  long  and  blameleea  life^  He  used  to  speak 
face  to  face — ^now  by  a  vision,  now  by  the  echo  of 
a  voice — tell  us  how  Samuel  was  the  founder  of 
those  great  Prophetic  Schools  where  the  lamp  of  the 
knowledge  of  Gm  was  re-lit,  and  then  kept  buming 
with  a  steady  flame  through  his  time  and  for  centuries 
after :  the  one  bright  ligln  during  the  long,  sad  record 
of  Israel. 

Hero-kings  like  David,  prophets  like  Gad  and 
Nathan,  the  great  psalm  writers  and  musicianB  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  were  the  mora  prominent 
results  of  the  peculiar  teaehix]^  and  spirit  of  these 
**  schools ;"  but  their  noblest  work,  after  all,  was  the 
high  and  beneficial  influence  they  exercised  over  the 
people  of  the  land — an  influence  exemplified  in  sndb 
characters  as  that  of  Abigail,  the  sheep-master  of 
Gaimel's  wife,  a  page  of  whose  life  story  we  have  just 
been  considering. 

(30)  atiH  shall  have  appointed  thee  mler 
over  iGsrael.— The  wife  of  Nabal  hero  speaks  of  the 
outlaw  captain's  f  uturo  rule  over  Inael  as  king  as 
a  matter  of  absolute  certainty.  This  she,  in  common 
with  other  roligious  persons  of  the  people,  had  doubt- 
less heard  through  the  Prophetic  Schools.  We  mav 
^ly  suppose  that  not  a  few  of  the  pupls  of  Samuel 
«ad  nis  associates  had  been,  when  tne  first  meete 
of  David  with  Abigail  took  place,  for  a  consideraUe 
time  working  as  teMiers  and  preadierB  thronghout  me 
land.    It  is  most  likely  that  the  synagogue,  or  some- 


thing out  of  which  the  synagogue  sprang— some  load 
of  assembly  for  prayer  to  the  God  of  Israel  for  isstrne- 
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thee  ruler  over  Israel ;  <^)ihat  this  shall 
be  ^  no  grief  unto  thee,  nor  offence  of 
heart  nnto  my  lord,  either  that  thou 
hast  shed  blood  canseless,  or  that  my 
lord  hath  avenged  himself;  but  when 
the  LoBD  shall  hare  dealt  well  with  my 
lord,  then  remember  thine  handmaid. 

^^)  And  David  said  to  Abigail,  Blessed 
be  the  Lobd  God  of  Israel,  which  sent 
thee  this  day  to  meet  me:  Wand  blessed 
be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be  thou,  which 
hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to 
shed  blood,  and  from  avenging  myself 
with  mine  own  hand.  WPor  in  very 
deed,  as  the  Lobd  God  of  Israel  liveth, 
which  hath  kept  me  back  from  hurting 
thee,  except  thou  hadst  hasted  and  come 
to  meet  me,  surely  there  had  not  been 


1  Heh^noatagger- 
iHQ,  or,  Mtumth 
tmg. 


left  unto  Nabal  by  the  morning  light 
any  that  pisseth  against  the  wall.  (^>  So 
David  received  of  her  hand  that  which 
she  had  brought  him,  and  said  unto'her, 
Gro  up  in  peace  to  thine  house ;  see,  I 
have  hearkened  to  thy  voice,  and  have 
accepted  thy  person. 

(^>  And  Al)igail  came  to  Nabal ;  and, 
behold,  he  held  a  feast  in  his  house,  like 
the  feast  of  a  king ;  and  Nabal's  heart 
wo.  merty  within  him,  for  he  ««  very 
drunken:  wherefore  she  told  him  no- 
thing, less  or  more,  until  the  morning 
light.  <^)But  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
morning,  when  the  wine  was  gone  out 
of  Nabal,  and  his  wife  had  told  him 
these  things,  that  his  heart  died  within 
him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone. 


tion  and  exhortation — ^had  already  taken  root  among 
the  people.  The  "sons  of  the  prophets,"  we  may 
still  with  fair  probability  assume,  were  the  first 
Teachers — ^the  fint  rabbis  in  Israel.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  this  time,  and  even  before  the 
murder  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  the  central  Sanctnai^ 
exercised  comparatively  small  influence  over  the  reh- 
gions  life  of  tne  people ;  even  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
never  seems  to  nave  been  kept  there.  The  religions 
life,  when  Samuel  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  had 
well-nigh  died  out  of  the  people. 

(31)  Then  remember  thine  handmaid.— With 
exquisite  grace  Abigail  wound  up  her  earnest  simple 
words  to  uie  king  at  the  future  with  a  reference  to 
the  period  when  fliose  happy  days,  to  which  she  looked 
forward  with  such  certamty,  should  have  arrived — 
then  David  must  have  no  deeds  of  violence,  of  furious 
passion,  and  of  shed  blood  to  look  back  upon.  When 
that  golden  time  should  have  come — as  come  it  surely 
would-— he  must  remember  then  that  Abiniil,  who 
was  now  speaking  to  him,  had  saved  him  from  the 
commission  of  a  wild  and  sinful  act,  and,  in  gratdFul 
memory  for  the  good  service,  must  then  look  kindly  on 
her  from  his  throne. 

(38)  And  blessed  be  thy  advice.— David,  with 
his  usual  frank  generosity,  idlows  he  has  been  in  the 
wrong  in  giving  way  to  wild,  ungovernable  passion, 
and  openly  confesses  that  if  Abigul  had  not  met  him 
and  reasoned  with  him,  he  would  have  carried  out  his 
purpose,  and  stained  his  fair  fimie  for  ever  with 
a  terrible  crime.  His  dark  purpose  was  to  cut  off, 
root  and  branch,  the  whole  house  of  Nabal,  amongst 
others  the  woman  standing  before  him  there.  It  is 
noticeable  how,  in  this  age  of  deeper  religion  and  of 
higher  culture,  the  old  superstitious  reverence  for 
vows,  taken  in  moments  of  frenzy  or  of  extreme 
excitement,  h»i  given  place  to  a  calmer  and  more 
reasonable  spirit.  Never  had  a  more  solemn  vow  been 
taken  than  David's  that  morning,  when  he  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  murder  the  whole  house 
of  Nabal ;  and  yet,  before  the  sun  set  he  is  convinced 
of  tiM  wickedness  of  his  purpose,  and  sooner  than 
cany  it  out  he  deliberately  breaks  the  oath.  Some 
vears  before,  Saul— had  he  not  been  forcibly  hindered 
oy  the  people— would,  by  the  murder  of  his  son,  the 
hero-prmce  Jonathan,   have  fulfilled   the   rash  oath 


which  he  swore  at  the  battle  of  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
24,  45) ;  and  Jephthah,  the  judge  of  Israel,  we  know, 
in  the  person  of  his  loved  daughter,  ruthlessly  carried 
out  his  wild,  useless  oatii  ( Ju(^es  xi.  34,  40). 

(98)  He  held  a  feast  in  nis  house.— This  com- 
pletes the  picture  of  the  wealthy  sheep-master.  The 
contrast  between  him  and  his  wife,  the  high-minded 
and  wise  Abigail,  is  very  striking.  The  husband, 
churlish,  obstinate,  a  friend  of  Sam  and  the  old  dis- 
orderly state  of  things,  haughty,  unyielding,  selfish, 
and  indulging  to  excess  in  the  coarse  pleasures  of  the 
table,  falling  a  victim  in  the  end  to  his  own  untamed 
passions;  me  wife — "the  grood  angel  of  the  house- 
hold," as  Stanley  phrases  it — thoughtful,  prudent,  far- 
seeing,  a  patient  listener,  and  an  apt  pupil  evidently 
of  the  new  masters  of  learning  and  culture  in 
Israel,  a  beautiful  example  of  the  highest  type  of  tlie 
devout  Hebrew  woman  wno  during  the  long  cnequered 
story  of  the  chosen  race  exercised  so  orten  a  holy 
influence  on  the  life  of  the, people.  Nabal  may  be 
taken  as  an  extreme,  though  not  an  uncommon,  example 
of  the  leading  Israelites  of  the  days  before  Samuel; 
Abigail  as  the  representative  of  the  nobler  spirit 
among  the  higher  classes  after  the  spirit  of  Samuel 
had  influenced  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

(37)  When  the  wine  was  gone  out.— Simply, 
when  the  brutish,  selfish  reveller  had  become  sober 
by  lapse  of  time. 

His  heart  died  within  him.— These  words 
are  generally  understood  as  signifying  that  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  had  seised  the  intemperate  man.  Com- 
mentators are  a  little  divided  as  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  stroke,  (a)  It  was  brought  on  by  fear,  hear- 
ing to  what  a  terrible  danger  he  had  been,  through 
his  reckless,  unguarded  language  and  churlish  conduct, 
exposed.  In  tiuit  drunken  sleeps  out  of  which  he  was 
then  scarcely  awakened,  he  ana  all  his  familv  would 
have  perished  miserably  had  it  not  been  for  his  wife's 
f oretnonght.  In  his  enfaebled  state,  feverish  and  excited 
still  with  the  strong  drink,  terror  and  horror  seized  him, 
and  the  "  stroke  followed,  (b)  A  furious  burst  of 
anger  at  his  wife's  intelligence  swept  over  him:  that 
she  should  have  humiliate  herself  oef  ore  one  whom 
he  evidently  hated,  like  David,  was  to  him  unbearable; 
and  the  mid  burst  of  anger  acting  on  the  ruined, 
drink-shattered  frame  completed  the  mischief,  and  the 
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(38)  And  it  came  to  pass  about  ten  days 
aft&Tj  that  the  Lord  smote  Nabal,  that 
he  died.  (^^  And  when  David  heard  that 
Nabal  was  dead,  he  said^  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  that  hath  pleaded  the  cause  of 
my  reproach  from  the  hand  of  Nabal, 
and  hath  kept  his  servant  from  evil :  for 
the  Lord  hath  returned  the  wickedness 
of  Nabal  upon  his  own  head. 

And  David  sent  and  communed  with 
Abigail,  to  take  her  to  him  to  wife. 
(**^)  And  when  the  servants  of  David  were 
come  to  Abigail  to  Carmel,  they  spake 
unto  her,  saying,  David  sent  us  unto 
thee,  to  take  thee  to  him  to  wife.  (^>And 
she  arose,  and  bowed  herself  on  her  face 


1  Heb^crtJker/etf. 
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to  the  earth,  and  said,  Behold,  Ut  thine 
handmaid  he  a  servant  to  wash  the  feet 
of  the  servants  of  my  lord.  (**)Aiid 
Abigail  hasted,  and  arose,  and  rode  upon 
an  ass,  with  five  damsels  of  her's  that 
went  ^  after  her ;  and  she  went  after  the 
messengers  of  David,  and  became  his 
wife. 

(^)  David  also  took  Ahinoom  'of  Jez- 
reel ;  and  they  were  also  both  of  them 
his  wives.  (^^But  Saul  had  given  ^Michal 
his  daughter,  David's  wife,  to  Phalti  the 
son  of  Laish,  which  was  of  Gallim. 

CHAPTER  XXVL  — (DAnd  the 
Ziphites  came  unto  Saul  to  Gibeah,  say- 


result  was  the  stroke  of  apoplexy.  The  first  is,  how- 
ever, the  more  probable. 

(38)  The  Lord  smote  Nabal.— That  is  to  say,  that 
after  ten  days  had  passed  the  Lord  put  an  end  to 
the  base  life  by  a  second  apoplectic  stroke.  Although 
the  death  was  a  sequel  to  the  selfishness,  the  passion, 
and  the  intemperance,  it  does  not  appear  that  anything 
more  than  the  operation  of  natural  causes  occasioned 
the  end  here.  In  the  langua^  of  these  old  divinely 
inspired  writers,  disease  and  sickness  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  «»cial  "shafts"  aimed  by  the  Most  tagh, 
as  in  fact  they  are. 

W  When  the  servants  of  David  were  come 
to  Abigail. — The  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Nabal  and  this  mission  of  David  to  Abigail  is 
not  specified.  The  legal  time  of  mourning  was  fixed 
at  only  seven  days,  but  a  very  considerable  period  may 
have  elapsed  in  this  case.  S.  Ambrose  allegorises  here, 
as  is  usual  in  Patristic  expositions,  and  compares  the 
espousab  of  Abigail  to  I>avid  after  Nabal's  death 
to  the  union  of  the  Church  (ie.,  the  Gentile  world) 
to  Christ  after  the  cessation  of  its  connection  with 
heathenism. — fif.  Amhrose,  Ep.  31  (quoted  in  Words- 
worth). 

(43)  David  also  took  Ahinoam  of  Jezreel.— 
Jezreel  is  not  the  city  in  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  but  a 
town  in  the  southern  part-  of  Canaan,  situate  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah,  near  Maon.  Tlie  fatal  results  of 
this  disastrous  and  unhappy  Oriental  custom  of  poly- 
gamy, as  time  went  on,  showed  themselves  in  King 
David's  household — a  plentiful  crop  of  intrigues, 
crimes,  and  murders  in  the  royal  palace  were  the  sad 
fruits  of  his  yielding  to  the  miserable  practice,  which 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  curses  of  the  ^ast. 

(44)  Michal  his  daughter.— The  marriage  of  tlie 
Princess  Michal  to  Phalti  (Michal,  we  read,  "  loved 
David,"  chap.  x\iii.  20)  had  taken  place  probablv  some 
time  before.  This  high-handed  act  showed  on  the  part 
of  Saul  a  fixed  determination  to  break  utterly  and 
for  ever  with  David.  Phalti  was  presumably  a  chieftain 
whom  Saul  was  desirous  of  attracting  to  his  fortunes. 
But  the  story  of  Michal  does  not  end  here.  After  King 
Saul's  death,  Abner,  the  uncle  (or  perhaps  the  cousin) 
of  the  late  king,  the  well-known  captain  of  his  host, 
made  overtures  to  David.  David,  however,  only  con- 
sented to  a  friendship  with  Abner  if  his  young  kins- 
woman, the  Princess  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  was 
taken  away  from  Phalti,  and  restored  to  nim  as  his 
wife.  Abner,  we  read,  complied  with  the  condition,  and 


Michal  was  taken  from  Fhaltiel — ^as  he  is  called  in  the 
accoimt  of  this  transaction,  contained  in  2  6am.  iii. 
13,  16 — ^and  restored  to  David.  An  interesting  and 
curious  tradition  respecting  this  man  Phalti,  or  Pmdtiel, 
is  contained  in  the  Talmud.  In  1  Sam.  xxv.  44  the 
second  husband  of  David's  wife  is  called  Phalti,  and  in 
2  Sam.  iii.  15  he  is  called  Phaltiel.  Rabbi  Jochaiian 
said  his  name  received  that  extension  (el=Grod)  to 
indicate  that  Qod  had  aaned  him  from  transgression. 
(The  name  PhdUi  being  derived  from  the  root  paht^ 
to  cause  to  escape,  Michal  and  Phalti  never  having 
lived  together  as  man  and  wife.) — ^Treatise  Saiihedrin, 
fol.  19,  col.  2. 

Once  more  the  daughter  of  Saul  appears  in  the 
sacred  historjr.  (See  2  Sam.  vi.  20—23.)  It  was  the 
greatest  day  in  David's  life — ^the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
was  being  brought  ug  with  solemn  pomp  from  its  place 
of  long  exile  m  Kbrjath-jearim  to  tiie  new  sacred 
capital  of  the  loved  King.  One  sad  incident  alone, 
we  are  told,  marred  the  glories  of  the  day.  Michal, 
his  wife,  as  Stanley  thinks,  in  the  proud,  almost  con- 
servative, spirit  of  the  older  dvnasty,  not  without  a 
thought  of  ner  father's  fallen  nonse,  looked  on  con- 
temptuously as  King  David  danced  before  the  Ark 
with  the  priests,  his  royal  robes  thrown  aside;  and 
later  in  the  day  seems  to  have  poured  oat  before  the 
king  her  scornful  feelings. 

"  Preceding  the  blest  vessel,  onward  came. 
With  light  danoe  leaping,  girt  in  humble  guise. 
Israel's  sweet  harper ;  in  that  hap  he  seemed 
Less  and  yet  more  kingly.    Opp(«te, 
At  a  great  palace,  from  the  lattice  forth 
Looked  Michal,  luce  a  lady  full  of  scorn 
And  sorrow."— Dante  :  Purgatorif,  z. 

The  sacred  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Michal,  as  a 
childless  wife  in  the  roval  palace  of  David,  had  time  to 
mourn  her  fatal  exhibition  of  pride.  (See  2  Sam.  vi. 
12—23.) 

XXVI. 

(1-25)  The  Ziphites  again  Betray  David  to  Saul— 
David  surprises  Saul  asleep  in  his  Camp,  but  once  more 
Spares  his  Life,  simply  taking  away  the  royal  S]>ear 
and  a  Cruse  of  Water--Saul  is  again  Moved  by  David's 
Nobleness. 

a)  The  Ziphites  oame  unto  SauL— There  }s 
grave  difficulty  connected  with  the  recital  contained  in 
this  chapter.  Is  it  another  account  of  the  incident  told 
in  chaps,  zxiv.,  zxvi.  by  a  different  narrator  P    This  is 
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ing,  «Dofh  not  David  hide  himself  in  the 
hill  of  Hachilah,  which  is  before  Jeshi- 
mon  9  ^^^  Then  Saul  aroae,  and  went 
down  to  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  haying 
three  thousand  chosen  men  of  Israel 
with  him,  to  seek  David  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ziph.  <^)  And  Saul  pitched  in 
the  hill  of  Hachilah,  which  is  before 
Jeshimon,  by  the  way.    But  David  abode 


a  eb.  S.  Ift. 
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in  the  wilderness,  and  he  saw  that  Saul 
came  after  him  into  the  wilderness. 
<^>  David  therefore  sent  out  spies,  and 
understood  that  Saul  was  come  in  very 
deed. 

(<)  And  David  arose,  and  came  to  the 
place  where  Saul  had  pitched :  and  David 
beheld  the  place  where  Saul  lay,  and 
*Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  the  captain  of 


the  opixiioii  of  some  modem  ezpomtors  of  weight :  for 
instanoe,  Ewald  and  the Biahopof  Bath  and  WeUa in 
the  Speaker^s  Commentary.  The  question  at  imae  is 
as  follows : — ^We  have  in  this  ilrst  Book  of  Samuel,  in 
chaps,  zxiii.,  xxiv.  and  zzyi.,  two  recitals  of  David  spar- 
ing his  gpreat  adversary's  life,  at  first  sight  nnder  very 
similar  circumstances.  For  instance :  in  both  these 
occurrences  (1)  it  is  the  same  people,  the  Ziphites,  who 
call  Sanl's  attention  to  David's  presence  in  tneir  neigh- 
bourhood ;  (2)  in  both,  Saul  comes  from  Gibeah  witii 
the  same  number  of  men,  3,000 ;  (3)  the  general  bearing 
of  the  inddent  is  identical  in  both — ^viz.,  the  persuasions 
of  David's  followers  to  induce  their  leader  to  take  Saul's 
life  when  in  his  power  resisted  by  the  noble-minded 
chieftain ;  the  taking  of  something  personal  by  David 
from  the  sleeping  king,  as  a  proof  that  the  royal  life  had 
been  in  his  hands ;  the  sequel,  which  describes  the  heart- 
felt temporary  repentance  of  Saul  for  the  past.  But 
here  the  lesembUmoe  ends.  The  circumstances  of  the 
night  raid  b^  David  and  his  companions  into  the  camp 
of  the  sleeving  Saul  are,  when  examined  closely,  so 
entirely  different  from  the  circumstances  of  the  mid- 
day siesta  of  Saul  in  the  Bhi-gedi  eavem,  where  David 
and  his  band  were  dwelling,  that  it  is  reaJly  impossible 
to  assume  that  thev  are  versions  of  one  and  the  same 
incident.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  some  certainty, 
that  the  accounts  contained  in  chaps,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  and 
zxvi.  refer  to  two  distinct  and  separate  events;  and 
so  Keil,  Erdmanu  and  Lange,  Dean  Payne  Smith  in 
the  Pulpit  Com/m^ntary,  Wordsworth,  &c.  Bishop 
Hervey,  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  is,  however,  sup- 
ported in  his  hjypothesis  of  the  two  accounts  referring 
to  only  one  incident  by  Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  others. 
In  the  course  of  this  exposition,  the  more  striking 
agreements  and  divergencies  will  be  discussed. 

There  remains,  however,  a  still  nsver  question  to  be 
considered,  the  gravity  and  difficulty  of  which  remains 
the  same  whether  we  assume,  as  we  propose  to  do,  that 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  outlaw  life  c^  David  the 
king's  life  was  in  his  power,  or  that  only  once  David 
stood  over  the  sleeping  king,  sword  in  hand,  and  that 
the  two  accounts  refer  to  one  and  the  same  event — For 
what  purpose  did  the  compiler  of  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel  insert  in  his  narrative  ttiis  twenty-sixth  chapter 
— ^where  either  the  old  story  of  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  is 
repeated  with  certain  variations,  or  else  an  incident  of 
a  similar  nature  to  one  which  has  been  told  before  in 
careful  detail  is  repeated  at  great  length?  To  this 
important  question  no  perfectly  satisfactory  reply  can 
be  g^ven.  The  obiect  of  one  such  recital  in  an  account  of 
the  early  life  of  the  great  founder  of  Israelitic  gpreatness 
is  dear,  but  we  may  well  ask  why  was  a  second  narrative 
of  an  incident  of  Hke  nature  inserted  in  a  book  where 
conciseness  is  ever  so  carefully  studied  ?  All  we  can 
sngffest  is,  that  everything  which  conduced  to  the  glory 
of  the  favourite  hero  of  Israel  was  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  people,  and  the  surpassing  nobihty  and 


generositr  of  the  magnanimity  of  David  to  his  deadly 
foe  was  aeemed  worthy  of  these  detailed  accounts  even 
in  the  necessarily  brief  compilation  of  the  inspired 
writer  of  the  history  of  this  time. 

(2)  Then  Sanl  arose,  and  went  down  to  the 
wilderness  of  Ziph.— We  assume,  then,  that  after 
the  marriage  of  David  with  Abigail  he  and  his  armed 
band  returned  again  to  his  old  neighbourhood  in  the 
south — ^in  the  desert  of  Jndah — the  district  named  after 
the  Hill  of  Hachilah  being,  no  doubt,  in  all  respects  well 
adapted  for  the  permanent  encampment  of  such  a  laivre 
band  as  David's  now  most  certainly  was.  David,  who 
had  been  forced  on  a  previous  occasion  to  leave  it  on 
account  of  the  hot  pursuit  of  Saul,  aided  by  the  Ziphites, 
who  knew  the  country  and  its  resources  so  well,  too- 
bably  now  supposed,  after  the  protestation  of  Sam  at 
En-gedi,  that  he  would  now  at  least  be  left  in  peace. 
But  ne  forgot  with  whom  he  had  to  do— f om)t  the  state 
of  mind  of  his  determined  f oe»  and  how  fikely  it  was 
that  the  old  mania  would  return  with  redouble  force. 
The  Ziphites,  however,  who  knew  Saul,  and  the  feeling 
respecting  David  which  existed  at  the  court  of  SanC 
repeated  their  old  tactics,  and  sent,  as  on  a  previous 
occasion,  to  sugpiest  tliat  with  their  help  the  obnoxious 
chieftain  and  his  free  lances  could  be  destroyed.  The 
temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  so  nrobably, 
with  the  advice  of  Abner,  Saul  took  the  field  again. 
The  3,000  seem  to  have  been  the  standing  force 
which  Saul  kept  round  him  in  the  Gibeah  ^^arrison. 
(See  the  first  notice  of  this  standing  army  m  chap, 
xiii.  2.) 

(S)  But  David  abode  in  the  wilderness.—The 
former  incident,  when  David  spared  Saul's  life,  happened 
long  after  the  information  of  the  Ziphites  brought  the 
long  to  the  hill  *'  Hachilah,  on  the  south  of  Jeshimon." 
Then  David,  on  hearing  of  the  march  of  Saul  and  his 
armv,  retired  into  the  wilderness  of  Maon.  Saul  pur- 
suea  him,  and  David  and  his  force  were  then  only  saved 
from  destruction  owing  to  the  news  of  a  formidable 
PhiHstine  invasion.  This  intelligence  called  Saul's 
forces  awav  from  the  pursuit  of  David.  David,  un- 
molested, drew  off  his  band,  and  sought  refuge  at 
En.gedi  (chap,  xxiii.).  After  the  Philistine  invasion 
had  been  repulsed,  Saul  again  commenced  operations 
against  David,  and  marchM  his  force  to  En-gedi,  in 
one  of  the  caves  of  which  took  place  the  scene  where 
David  for  the  first  time  spared  the  king's  life  (chap, 
xxiv.}.  Now,  after  the  information  of  the  Ziphites  had 
brought  down  Saul  and  his  soldiers  from  Gibeah,  David 
does  not  flee  in  haste  to  Maon,  and  thence  to  En-gedi,  nor 
is  Saul  called  awar  to  any  Philistine  invasion;  but  David 
abides  in  the  wilderness,  and  his  scouts  come  and  tell 
him  that  Saul  in  very  deed  (verse  4)  was  come  after  him 
in  force. 

(5)  And  David  arose. —  Immediately  after  the 
scouts  informed  him  of  the  purpose  of  Saul,  and  of  the 
near  proximity  of  the  royal  army    David  seems  to 
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qfihA  Sleeping  SauL 


his  host :  and  Saul  lay  in  the  ^  trench, 
and  the  people  pitched  round  about  him. 
<®)  Then  answered  David  and  said  to 
Ahimelech  the  Hittite,  and  to  Abishai 
the  son  of  Zerniah,  brother  to  Joab, 
saying,  Who  will  go  down  vrith  me  to 
Saul  to  the  camp?  And  Abishai  said, 
I  will  go  down  with  thee. 

(7)  So  David  and  Abishai  came  to  the 
people  by  night :  and,  behold,  Saul  lay 
sleeping  within  the  trench,  and  his  spear 
stuck  in  the  ground  at  his  bolster :  but 
Abner  and  the  people  lay  round  about 


1  Or.  tuidtt  of  hit 
aurriofft*. 


S  Heb.,  aftift  vp. 


him.  (^)  Then  said  Abishai  to  David, 
God  hath  ^delivered  thine  enemy  into 
thine  hand  this  day :  now  therefore  let 
me  smite  him,  I  pray  thee,  with  the 
spear  even  to  the  earth  at  once,  and  I 
will  not  smite  him  the  second  time. 
(9)  And  David  said  to  Abishai,  Destroy 
him  not :  for  who  can  stretch  forth  his 
hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  and 
be  guiltless?  (^^) David  said  further- 
more. As  the  LoBD  liveth,  the  Lord 
shall  smite  him ;  or  his  day  shall  come 
to  die ;  or  he  shall  descend  into  battle, 


have  resolved  upon  that  niffht  adventure  which  re- 
sulted in  the  episode  told  in  this  twenty-sixth  chapter. 

In  the  trench.—The  English  version  (Mamn) 
has,  "in  the  nddst  of  his  carriages";  Keil  ren<fers, 
"by  the  waffon  rampart";  The  LXX.  translate  the 
HeDrew  word  by  "  covered  chariots."  The  meaning  is, 
no  doubt,  that  the  king  lay  down  within  the  barricade 
or  rampart  formed  by  %e  baggage  wagons. 

(6)Animelech  the  Hittite.— The  Hittites  were  one 
of  the  old  Ganaanitish  peoples ;  we  hear  of  them  round 
Hebron  in  the  time  oi  Aoraham  (Gren.  xv.  20).  The 
conquering  Israelites  subdued,  but  did  not  exterminate 
them ;  and  gndnally,  in  the  dtys  of  the  weakness  and 
divisions  i/niich  succeeded  the  first  conquest,  the 
Hittites,  in  common  with  many  other  of  the  old  tribes, 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  Land  of  Promise  with  the 
children  of  Israel  in  a  kind  of  joint  occupation.  We 
find  the  Hittites  ranking  here  among  David's  trusted 
faithful  men;  and  later  we  hear  oi  another  Hittite, 
Uriah,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba,  fiJling  an  important 
post  in  the  royal  armv,  and  possessing  a  house  and 
an  establishment  in  the  capital  dty  of  Jerusalem. 
We  do  not  hear  again  of  this  Ahimelech  in  the  sacred 
record. 

Abishai  the  son  of  Zemiah.— Zeruiah  was 
David's  sister.  Abishai,  later  one  of  the  famous 
generals  of  David,  was  brother  to  Joab,  afterwards  the 
captain  of  the  royal  host  Abislud  was  apparently 
nearly  of  the  same  age  as  David.  There  was  a  third 
younger  brother  also  mgh  in  the  favour  of  his  kinanntn 
David — ^Asahel,  celebrated  especially  for  his  speed  in 
running.  Between  these  three  sons  of  Zeruiah  and 
Abner  a  blood  feud  seems  to  have  existed.  Abaer,  the 
near  rektive,  and  captain  of  the  host  of  Saul  through- 
out that  monarch's  reig^,  is  closely  associated  with  the 
fortunes  of  Saul.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  with  some 
probability,  that  he  was  among  the  determined  foes  of 
David.  Dreading  the  advent  of  the  son  of  Jesse  to  the 
throne,  he  saw  in  nis  elevation  the  signal  of  the  downfall 
of  all  Saul's  family  and  friends.  He,  Abner,  surely 
would  no  longer  be  captain  of  the  host  of  Israel.  The 
words  of  David  to  Abner  in  this  chapter  (verses  14—16) 
seem  to  point  to  the  fierce  hatred  which  existed  between 
them.  The  bloody  sequel  to  the  feud  between  the 
ffreat  kinsman  of  Saul  and  the  three  brothers,  the 
umous  sons  of  David's  sister,  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  what  we  should  expect  in  these  fierce,  wild  days. 
Some  time  after  Saul's  death  Abner  slew  the  young 
Asahel,  who  seems  to  have  been  passionately  loved  by 
his  elder  brother.  Abner  became  reconciled  to  David, 
but  the  reconciliation  saved  not  the  friend  of  Saul  and 
the  slayer  of  Asahel  from  the  vengeance  of  Joab  and 


Abishai,  who  murdered  the  illustrious  Abner  in  cold 
blood. 

And  Abishai  said,  I  will  go  down  with 
thee. — ^Ahimelech  seems  to  have  backed  out  of  tlie 

S anions  night  enterprise,  but  Abishai,  the  son  of 
eruiahf  with  the  reckless  gaUantry  and  the  intense 
devotion  to  David  which,  witn  all  their  pride  and  self- 
will,  ever  characterised  these  famous  warrior  kinsmen 
of  thd  king,  at  once  volunteered  to  go  with  his  loved 
chiel 

(7)  Within  the  trench.— As  above,  in  verse  5, 
"  within  the  barrier  of  the  wajgons." 

His  spear  ...  at  his  bolster.  — '* Bolster" 
literally,  the  place  where  hia  head  is,  better  rendered  ai 
his  head;  and  so  in  verses  11, 12, 16.  The  same  Hebrew 
word  occurs  in  the  narration  of  Jacob's  dream  (G«u. 
xxviii.  11);  it  is  there  rendered  in  our  English  Yersiou, 
"  his  pillows."  It  was  the  tall  spear  which  ever  seems  to 
have  oeen  in  Saul's  hand,  or  pttMsed  dose  to  himu  We 
read  of  it  in  battle  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  council  chamber 
and  at  the  state  banquet  it  was  within  his  reach,  and  now 
it  was  evidently  reared  upright  beside  the  sleeping  king. 
'*  I  noticed  at  all  the  encampments  which  we  passed  that 
the  shiek's  tent  was  distingpiished  from  the  rest  by  a  taU 
spear  stuck  upright  in  the  gpround  in  front  of  it ;  and  it 
is  the  custom  wnen  a  party  set  out  on  an  excursion  for 
robbery  or  for  war,  that  when  they  halt  to  rest  the 
spot  where  the  chief  reclines  or  rests  is  thus  desig- 
nated  " — ^Homson,  Land  and  the  Book, 

(8)  I  unll  not  smite  him  the  seoond  time.-— 
The  meaning  of  the  savage  words  of  Abishai  is  accu. 
rately  given  in  Lange's  paraphrase,  "  I  wiU  pin  him  to 
the  ground  so  thoroughly  with  one  blow  that  it  wiU 
not  need  another  to  kul  him ;  "  "  ei  secwsdo  wm  opus 
erUt*  as  the  Yulg.  well  renders  it. 

(^)  Against  the  Lord's  anointed.~David— taught, 
no  doubt,  by  the  prophet  Samuel — ^looked  upon  the 
person  of  Saul  as  maae  sacred  and  inviolable  by  the 
royal  anointing.  Through  the  anointing  Saul  had  be- 
come the  possession  of  Jehovah ;  only  Jehovah,  then, 
could  lawfully  take  away  that  sacred  life.  This  he 
elaborates  in  the  next  verse.  It  is  possible  that  these 
exalted  sentiments  respecting  the  Divine  rights  of 
kinfl^  were  not  uttered  by  David  while  standing  in  the 
dark  night  among  Saul's  soldiers  by  the  sleeping  king, 
but  subsequently,  when  he  and  Abishai  were  talking  the 
incident  over  together. 

<io)  David  said  fiirthermore.— David  suggests 
three  possible  cases  in  which  the  Divine  arm  might 
smite  the  *'  anointed  of  Jehovah."  The  first,  the  Lord 
"  shall  smite  him  "  by  some  sudden  death  from  disease 
— no  doubt,  the  recent  death  of  Nabal  was  in  his  mind ; 
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and  perish,  t^)  The  Lobd  forbid  that  I 
shonld  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed :  but,  I  pray  thee, 
take  thou  now  the  spear  that  t«  at  his 
bolster,  and  the  erase  of  water,  and  let 
us  go.  <^>  So  David  took  the  spear  and 
the  erase  of  water  from  Saul's  bolster; 
and  they  gat  them  away,  and  no  man 
saw  itf  nor  knew  it,  neither  awaked: 
for  they  were  all  asleep ;  because  a  deep 
sleep  from  the  Lord  was  fallen  upon 
them. 

<^)  Then  David  went  over  to  the  other 
side,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  an  hill  afar 
off;  a  great  space  being  between  them : 
^^)  and  David  cried  to  the  people,  and 
to  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  saying.  An- 


1  Hob^  a*  iOlU  €f 


swerest  thou  not,  AbnerP  Then  Abner 
answered  and  said.  Who  art  thou  that 
criest  to  the  king  9  ^^^^  And  David  said 
to  Abner,  Art  not  thou  a  valia/nt  man  9 
and  who  is  like  to  thee  in  Israel?  where- 
fore then  hast  thou  not  kept  thy  lord 
the  king?  for  there  came  one  of  the 
people  in  to  destroy  the  king  thy  lord. 
W  This  thing  is  not  good  that  thou  hast 
done.  As  the  Lobd  liveth,  ye  are 
^worthy  to  die,  because  ye  have  not  kept 
your  master,  the  Lord's  anointed.  And 
now  see  where  the  king's  spear  is, 
and  the  cruse  of  water  tha,t  was  at  his 
bolster. 

^  And  Saul  knew  David's  voice,  and 
said.  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David  ? 


the  second  hy  what  is  termed  *'  natiiral  death ; "  and  the 
third  by  some  blow  received  in  battle.  The  idea  of  an 
arrow  winged  by  some  unseen  hand  was  eridently  here 
in  the  speaker's  thoughts. 

(n)  The  spear. — ^The  spear  was  Saol's  especial  sign 
of  royalty.  "This  taking  away  of  the  spear  from 
Saul's  h^ftd  as  he  slept  was  an  omen  of  the  transfer  of 
his  royalty  to  David." — Bishop  FaJtrieh,  quoted  by 
Wordsworth. 

And  the  erase  of  water.  —  <'  A  very  ancient 
usage  explains  why  the  cruse  of  water  is  here  brought 
into  such  special  prominence.  According  to  this  custom, 
some  high  di^itary  always  had  in  keepiiu^  a  costly 
ewer  for  the  kmg^s  necessary  ablutions,  and  it  was  spe- 
cially his  duty  to  take  it  with  him,  and  present  it  to  the 
king  during  cai&paigns  or  other  journeys,  so  that  its 
disappearance  would  inyolve  almost  as  ereat  a  disgrace 
to  the  king  as  the  loss  of  his  sceptre  (Ewald,  m  re- 
ference to  Ps.  Ix.  8,  states  his  bebef  that  this  custom 
existed  in  the  time  of  David).  —  Ewald,  History  of 
Israel,  "  David/'  ii.  3  (Note).  The  same  scholar  also 
writes  that  **  there  are  many  other  instances  of  similar 
stories,  in  which  the  future  conqueror  and  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty  is  represented  as  having  received  at  first 
some  symbol  of  royalty  from  his  predecessors  by  acci. 
dent,  as  it  were,  or  in  sport  Thus  Alexander  at  first 
takes  the  royal  divining  cup  from  D&r&  as  if  in  sport :  a 
story  which  in  the  Sh&hn&meh  no  longer  appears  in  its 
origmal  light;  and  in  nothing  was  the  behcd^  in  omens 
80  strong  as  in  the  high  afEairs  of  state." — "  David,"  ii. 
3  (Note). 

(12)  No  man  saw  it,  nor  knew  it,  neither 
awaked. — The  Hebrew  is  more  graphic :  "  And  none 
saw,  and  none  knew,  and  none  awiucea." 

A  deep  sleep  from  the  Iiord.— The  inference 
here,  at  first  sight,  certainly  is  that  an  unnatural,  or 
rather,  a  siu>ematunl  drowsiness  had  fallen  on  the  camp 
of  SauL  Still,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose 
that  a  special  miracle  was  wrought  on  this  occasion. 
The  memory  of  g^reat  carelessness  and  want  of  vigilance 
in  the  royal  army  was  evidently  in  David's  mina  when 
he  sarcastically  reproves  the  royal  general  Abner,  in 
verses  14—16.  They  were  in  a  friendly  district,  and 
never  dreamed  of  a  surprise,  and  possibly  the  rough 
soldiers  on  duty  had  been  carousing.  David  too  and 
Abxshai,  owing  to  their  long  experience  in  camp  life, 
often  flying  before  their  enemies,  were  practised  scoatB, 


and  in  the  dark  night  did  their  perilous  work  speedily 
and  noiselessly. 

W  David  went  over  to  the  other  side.— 
That  is  to  say,  after  taking  the  royal  spear  and  cruse 
of  vrater  from  beside  the  sleeping  king,  David  with 
Abishai  left  the  camp  of  Saul,  tnen,  crossing  the  deep 
ravine,  re-ascended  the  opposite  hill  or  mountain — 
there  was  then  a  deep  gorge  oetween  him  and  the  camp 
— ^and  uttered  his  shrm  cry,  which  awoke  the  sleemng 
sentinel,  who  seems  at  once  to  have  roused  Abner.  Keu 
calls  attention  here  to  the  special  notice  in  the  text  that 
the  mountain  whence  David  flpoke  was  afar  off,  not,  as 
we  should  say,  "  as  the  crow  flies,"  but  afar,  because  a 
deep  steep  ravine  lay  between  the  camp  of  Saxd  and  the 
hUl  on  which  David  and  Abishai  stood.  "  On  the  pre- 
vious occasion  when,  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi,  the  son  of 
Jesse  cut  off  the  skirt  of  the  royal  garment,  David  fear- 
lessly cried  to  Saul  when  the  king  was  still  evidently 
quite  dose  to  the  cave.  Now,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  reckoned  far  less  upon  any  change  in  the  state  of 
Saul's  mind  than  he  had  done  before  ...  in  fact,  he 
rather  feared  lest  Saul  should  endeavour  to  get  him  into 
his  power  as  soon  as  he  woke  from  his  sleep." 

m  Who  art  thou  that  oriest  to  the  kingP 
— ^The  Yulg.  rightly  interprets  with  "  Who  art  thou  that 
criest  and  oisquietest  the  king  P  "  that  is,  disturbs  the 
king's  rest  witii  your  shouting. 

W  A  valiant  man.— The  English  translators  have 
rightly  emphasised  the  Hebrew  ish  here  by  rendering 
a  "  valiant  man.  Ish  was  used  not  unfrequently 
in  this  "  nobler  "  sense ;  so  in  Ps.  xlix.  2,  when  the  b'ne 
adam,  as  '*  the  poor  mean  ones,"  were  contrasted  with 
the  h*ne  ish,  **  the  noble  ones."  (See  also  Isaiah  ii.  9 : 
"  mean  men  and  great  men.") 

Wherefore  then  hast  thou  not  kept  P— The 
whole  of  this  bitter  sarcastic  address  seems  to  imply 
that  a  deadly  feud  existed  between  David  and  Saul's 
captain  and  kinsman,  Abner.  If  this  be  the  case,  the 
royal  generosiirjr  and  nobility  of  David's  character  was 
well  shown  in  his  subsequent  friendship  with  this  Abner, 
and  in  his  deep  sorrow  for  the  gretki  captain's  untimely 
death.    (See  2  Sam.  iii.) 

(17)  And  Saul  knew  David's  voice.— The  account 
is  most  natural  throughout.  Yerse  7  speaks  of  the  enter, 
prise  bdng  undertaken  '*  by  night,"  when  the  soldiers 
of  Saul  had  fallen  into  "  a  deep  s&ep  "  (verse  12).  When 
David  on  his  return  stood  on  the  opponte  ridge,  it 
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ufiihSmd. 


And  David  said,  It  is  my  voice,  my  lord, 

0  king.  t^^And  he  said.  Wherefore 
doth  my  lord  thus  pursue  after  his  ser- 
vant? for  what  have  I  done?  or  what 
evil  is  in  mine  hand  ?    <^)  Now  therefore, 

1  pray  thee,  let  my  lord  the  king  hear 
the  words  of  his  servant.  If  the  Lord 
have  stirred  thee  up  aeainst  me,  let  him 
^accept  an  offering :  out  if  they  be  the 


1  Heb.  tmelL 


1  Heb^  cleavbug. 


children  of  men,  cursed  he  they  before 
the  Lord  ;  for  they  have  driven  me  out 
this  day  fix>m  'abiding  in  the  inheritance 
of  the  Lord,  saying.  Go,  serve  other 
gods.  <*^)  Now  tnerefore,  let  not  my 
blood  &11  to  the  earth  before  the  face  of 
the  Lord  :  for  the  king  of  Israel  is  come 
out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth 
hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains. 


was  still,  no  doubt,  the  dawn  of  earl^  mominfi^.  So 
Sanl  speaks  of  hearing  that  voice  of  David  so  well  knovm 
to  him,  and  which  once  he  so  dearly  loved ;  he  could 
not  as  yet  discern  the  figure  of  his  former  friend. 

<1B)  What  have  I  done  P— The  whole  address  of 
David  to  Saul  is  intensely  reverent,  even  loving.  The 
conspicnous  trophy  of  his  late  "  night  raid  "  was  in  his 
hana ;  we  can  imagine  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
lighting  up  the  glittering  rojtX  spear  grasped  by  David. 
Saul  could  not  help  recognising  that  at  least  the  son  of 
Jesse  sought  not  his  life. 

<i9)  Let  him  aooept  an  offoring.— The  words 
here  are  difficult  ones  in  a  theological  point  of  view.  If, 
however,  we  are  content  to  interpret  them  with  Bishop 
Wordsworth  according  to  the  Arabic  Version  of  the 
Chaldee  Targum,  the  difficulty  vanishes :  "  If  the  Lord 
hath  stirred  thee  up  against  me  for  any  fault  of  mine, 
let  me  know  mine  offence,  and  I  am  ready  to  make  an 
offering  for  it  to  the  Lord,  that  I  may  be  forariven." — 
Wordsworth.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  scholars 
and  expositors  understand  the  words  of  David  in  what 
seems  to  be  their  plain  literal  sense,  viz. :  "  If  JehoviJi 
has  incited  you  to  do  this  evil  thing,  let  Him  smell  an 
offering."  The  word  for  offering  in  the  Hebrew  is 
minchah,  the  meat  offering,  whicn  sig^fies  "sancti- 
fication  of  life  and  devotion  to  the  Lord."  In  other 
words,  '*  If  you  think  or  feel  that  Crod  stirs  you  up  to 
take  this  course  against  me — ^the  innocent  one— pray 
to  Grod  that  He  may  take  the  temptation— if  it  oe  a 
temptation  —  from  thee."  This  conception  that  the 
movement  comes  from  God  runs  through  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  apparently  expressed  in  such  passages  as 
'*  the  Lord  haraened  Pharaoh's  heart,"  and  in  such  say- 
ings as  we  find  here  in  this  Book  of  Samuel  of  an  e^ 
spirit /rom  the  Lord  haunting  SauL  "Some  have  ex- 
plained the  conception  by  r^erring  it  to  the  intensity 
with  which  the  Israelites  had  grasped  the  idea  of  the 
omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  ana  of  His  being  the  one 

Sower  by  whose  energy  aU  things  exist  and  Si  acts  are 
one ;  alike  evil  and  good  come  from  Grod,  for  He  alone 
is  the  source  of  all  .  .  .  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
everything  to  which  His  providence  seems  to  lead  is 
therefore  ri^t  for  man  to  do ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
leadings  of  Providence  are  to  be  judged  by  Grod  s  im- 
mutable law." — Dean  Payne  8mUh.  These  seeming 
leadings  must  be  tested  by  prayer  offered  by  an  earned 
heart :  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  offering  {minchah) 
here.  The  conception — strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first 
— ^is  a  true  one,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  and  also — 
thou^  with  some  important  modifications— of  Saul. 
The  Hohr  Spirit  had  pleaded  lone,  and  had  pleaded  in 
vain.  It  is  possible,  we  know,  for  us  to  weary,  or,  as 
St.  Paul  puts  it,  quench  that  Spirit  of  God  pleading 
within  us ;  then  at  length,  wearied  or  quenched,  it  wings 
its  flight  away  from  we  wicked  soul.  This  spreading 
its  wings  in  flight  may  be  said  to  be  Qod's  wo&.  The 
sad  and  invariable  result  is,  the  deserted  heart  be- 


comes hardened,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh ;  the  empty 
shrine  becomes  the  swept  and  gamished  home  for  the 
evil  spirit,  as  in  the  case  of  Sam. 

But  if  they  be  the  children  of  men.— But 
David  goes  on  to  say,  "  If  the  cruel,  unjust  thoaghte  are 
the  result  of  the  envy  and  hatred  of  men  who  are  my  ene- 
mies, may  Grod  punish  them  as  they  deserve ;  for  see  what 
they  have  done  for  me :  they  have  by  their  calumnies- 
whispered  in  your  ears^dnven  me  into  exile ;  thev  have 
violently  bidden  me  to  go  and  serve  other  and  strange 
gods."  He  means  tiiat,  far  away  from  the  only  conntiy 
where  Jehovah  is  loved  and  honoured,  away  from  the 
influence  of  Jehovah's  prophets  and  beloved  priests,  he 
and  his  would  be  tempted  to  serve  other  gpoos,  and  to 
share  in  the  foul  and  impious  practice  of  the  heathen 
nations. 

(90)  Before  the  ftoe  of  the  Lord.->Better  ren- 
dered, far  from  the  freeenoe  of  ihe  Lord,  The  same 
thought  dwelt  upon  m  the  last  verse  is  here  enlarged. 
"  If  this  savage  persecution  continues,*'  David  goes  on  to 
say,  "  sooner  or  later  I  shall  f^  a  victim  to  one  or  other 
of  the  countless  perils  to  which  one  in  my  situation,  as 
leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws,  is  daily  exj^osed.  Let  not 
such  hard,  cruel  fate  be  mine — to  die  a  violent  death  far 
away  from  the  land  which  Jehovah  loves."  It  was  the 
same  thought  which  inspires  so  touchingly  this  last 
praver  he  made  to  Saul  which,  ever  present  in  his  heart, 
made  the  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  to  a  permanent 
sanctuary,  where  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Eternal 
Presence  should  dwell  for  ever,  the  dream  of  David's 
life.  It  was  the  same  holy  thought  which  induced  him 
to  spend  so  much  time  and  to  lay  up  such  vast  stores  for 
the  building  of  a  glorious  sanctuary.  The  passionate 
longing  of  the  "  man  after  God's  own  heart "  to  worship 
his  Eternal  Master  in  a  fitting  house  devoted  to  His 
service,  and  in  the  company  of  men  who  loved  and 
honoured  the  Name  of  names,  is  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  most  soul-searching  of  his  psalms. 

To  seek  a  flea.— The  same  humiliating  com. 
parison  he  had  made  once  before  on  a  similar  occasion 
again  occurs  to  him.  Such  repetition  is  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  as  we  well  know,  both  in  speeches  and 
writings.  The  LXX.  here  substitute  for  "a  flea" 
"my  soul,"  probably  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the 
repetition  of  the  simile  of  a  flea,  which  Daviu  had 
made  use  of  on  the  previous  occasion  of  his  sparing  the 
king's  life  at  En-gedi. 

A  partridge  in  the  mountaiiiB.— The  LXX. 
needlessly  alters  "  partridge  "  into  "  screech-owl,"  and 
changes  the  sense :  "  as  the  screech-owl  hunts  on  the 
mountains."  The  meaning  of  the  simile  in  the  Hebrew 
original  is  well  given  by  Erdmann,  in  Lange;  "  The 
isoukted  from  Gkm's  people,  far  from  all  association,  a 
fugitive  from  their  plots  on  the  mountain  heights, 
thou  seekest  at  all  cost  to  destroy,  as  one  hunts  a  smgle 
fugitive  partridge  on  the  mountain,  only  to  kill  it  at  all 
costs,  while  otherwise,  from  its  inaignificaace,  it  wonld 
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SatU  speaks 


I.  SAMUEL,  XXVn. 


Kind  Words  to  Davids 


(U)  Then  said  SanI,  I  have  sinned :  re- 
torn,  my  son  David :  for  I  vdll  no  more 
do  thee  harm,  because  my  soul  was 
precious  in  thine  eyes  this  day :  behold, 
I  haye  played  the  fool,  and  have  erred 
exceedingly.  ('^^And  David  answered 
and  said,  Behold  the  king's  speai*  I  and 
let  one  of  the  young  men  come  over  and 
fetch  it.  (®)The  Losd  render  to  every 
man  his  righteousness  and  his  faithful- 
ness :  for  tiie  Lobd  delivered  thee  into 
my  hand  to-day,  but  I  would  not  stretch 
forth  mine  hand  against  the  Load's 
anointed.  <^And,  behold,  as  thy  life 
was  much  set  by  this  day  in  mine  eyes, 
80  let  my  life  be  much  set  by  in  the  eyes 


ao. 

dr.  10S8. 


iMmea. 


am- 


of  the  LoBD,  and  let  him  deliver  me  out 
of  all  tribulation.  <^>  Then  Saul  said  to 
David,  Blessed  he  thou,  my  son  David : 
thou  shalt  both  do  great  things,  and  also 
shalt  still  prevail.  So  David  went  on 
his  way,  and  Saul  returned  to  his  place* 

CHAPTER  XXVn.— «And  David 
said  in  his  heart,  I  shall  now  ^perish  one 
day  by  the  hand  of  Saul :  there  is  nothing 
better  for  me  than  that  I  should  speedily 
escape  into  the  land  of  the  PhiUstines ; 
and  Saul  shall  despair  of  me,  to  seek  mo 
any  more  in  ai^  coast  of  Israel :  so  shall 
I  escape  out  of  his  hand.  <')  And  David 
arose,  and  he  passed  over  with  the  six 


not  be  hunted,  since  partridges  are  to  be  found  in  the 
field  in  coveys."  Oonder  (Tewt  Life  in  PdUsline)  es- 
pecially tells  ns  that  partridges  stUl  tenant  these  wilds ; 
and  spealdiu^  of  the  precipitous  dilb  OTerhanffing  the 
Dead  Sea,  ne  savs:  "Among  the  rocks  of^ie  wild 

goats  the  bands  of  ibex  mav  be  seen  still  bonndhig,  and 
le  partridge  is  still  chased  on  the  mountains,  as  David 
was  followed  by  the  stealthy  hunter  Saul." 

(21)  I  have  played  the  fool.— Tliere  seems  some- 
thing more  in  dese  words  of  Saul  than  sorrow  for  the 
past.  He  seems  to  blame  himself  here,  as  tiie  Dean  of 
Canterbuiy  well  suggests,  for  putting  himself  again  in 
David's  power  through  overweening  confidence  in  his 
own  strength.  He  reproaches  himself  with  the  un- 
guarded stote  of  his  camp,  but  he  pledges  himself  to 
do  no  harm  to  David  for  the  future.  He  even  b^s 
that  he  will  return  to  his  court.  But  in  these  words, 
and  also  in  his  blessing  of  David  (verse  25),  there 
is  a  ring  of  falseness ;  and  this  was  evidently  the  im- 

Sression  made  on  the  outlaw,  for  he  not  only  silently 
edined  the  royal  overtures,  but  almost  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  dominions  of  Saul  altogether,  feeling  that 
for  him  and  his  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  securitv 
in  the  land  of  Israel  so  long  as  his  foe.  King  Saul, 
lived. 

Here  the  two  whom  Samuel  had  anointed  as  kings — 
the  kinff  who  has  forfeited  his  crown,  and  the  king  of 
the  golden  future — ^parted  for  ever.  They  never  lodced 
on  each  other's  faces  again ;  not  even  when  the  great 
warrior  Saul  lay  dead  was  his  former  friend  ame  to 
take  a  farewell  look  at  the  face  he  once  loved  so  well. 
The  kindest  services  his  faithful  subjects  of  Jabesh 
Oilead  could  show  to  their  king's  dishonoured  remains, 
for  which  thev  had  risked  their  fives,  was  at  once,  with  all 
solemnity  and  mourning,  to  bum  the  disfigured  body,  and 
to  draw  a  veil  of  flame  over  the  mutilatedcorpse  of  Saul. 
(229  Thou  Shalt  both  do  great  things.—*'  Saul 
is  here  again  'among  the  prophets,'  and  foretells 
David's  exaltation  and  victorv.  'Yicisti  Nasarene!' 
was  the  exclamation  of  Julian.  — Bishop  Wordsworth, 

XXVIL 

a— 19  David  and  his  Band  take  Refuge  with  Achish, 
King  of  Gkkth,  who  Receives  him  Kindlv,  and  gives  him 
Ziklag  as  a  Residence— Their  E^editions  against  the 
Nomad  Tribes  lying  south  of  Oanaan. 

(^And  David  said  in  his  heart.— David's 
position  seems  to  have  grown  more  and  more  untenable 
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during  the  latter  days  of  Saul's  reign.  Probably  the 
paroxysms  of  the  kind's  fatal  malady  grew  sharper  and 
more  frequent,  and  his  chieftains  and  uvonrites,  whom, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (chap,  xxvi.),  he  had  chosen 
mostly  out  of  the  one  small  tribe  of  Benjamin,  feared — 
and  with  {food  reason — ^the  advent  oz  David  to  the 
throne,  which  they  saw  was  imminent  in  the  event  of 
Saul's  dying  or  bemg  permanently  disqualified  to  rule. 
These  men,  whose  bitter  hostility  to  David  is  more 
than  hinted  at  in  several  places,  doubtless  ti^ng 
advantage  of  the  king's  state  of  mind,  incited  him 
against  David.  The  words  and  persuasions  of  such 
men  as  Gush  the  Benjamite  (see  Fs.  vii.),  Doeg  the 
Edomite,  probably  Abner  the  captain  of  the  host,  the 
men  of  2iph,  and  others,  quicldy  erased  from  the 
memory  of  8«d  such  scenes  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  En-ffedi  cave,  and,  still  more  recently,  in  the  hill  of 
Hachilan,  and  more  than  counterbalanced  the  devotion 
and  powerful  friendship  of  true  warriors  like  Jonathan, 
who  loved  and  admired  David.  In  David's  words, 
after  he  had  taken  the  spear  and  cruse  from  th& 
side  of  the  sleeping  Saul,  we  see  something  of  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind— his  constant  fear  of  a 
violent  death;  his  knowledge  that  powerful  and  wicked 
men  were  constantly  plotting  agiunst  him;  and  his 
determination  to  seek  a  home  in  another  land,  where, 
however,  he  expected  to  find  a  grave  far  away  from 
the  chosen  race,  among  the  idolaters  and  enemies  of 
Jehovah  of  Israel.  He  now  realises  a  part  of  these 
sorrowful  forebodings.  But  in  this  determination  of 
the  son  of  Jesse  we  never  hear  of  prayer,  or  of  con- 
suitation  vrith  prophet  or  with  priest.  A  dull  despair 
seems  to  have  at  this  time  deprived  David  at  once  of 
faith  and  hope. 

Into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.— David 
chose  to  seek  a  refuge  among  these  warlike  people, 
for  he  believed  he  would  be  in  g^reater  security  there 
than  among  his  friendlv  kinsfolk,  the  Moabites,  where, 
in  former  days,  he  had  found  such  a  kindly  welcome 
for  his  family  in  the  first  period  of  Saul's  enmity.  He 
probably  doubted  the  power  of  Moab  to  protect 
nim. 

(2)  The  six  hundred  men.— This  was  the  origi- 
nal number.  They  still  formed  the  nucleus  of  tne 
force,  but  the  total  number  was  now  far  larger.  These 
"six  hundred"  had  each  their  households,  besides 
which,  many  a  group  of  warriors,  large  and  small, 
had  already  joined  the  now  renowned  standard  of 
the  future  fang. 


David  takes  Service 
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wUIi  Achish,  King  of  GoA, 


Imndred  men  that  were  with  him  nnto 
Achish,  the  son  of  Maoch,  king  of  Oath. 
(^  And  David  dwelt  with  Achish  at  Gath, 
he  and  his  men,  every  man  with  his 
household,  617691  David  with  his  two  wives, 
Ahinoam  the  Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail 
the  Carmelitess,  Nabal's  wife.  ^*^  And  it 
was  told  Saul  that  David  was  fled  to 
Gath :  and  he  sought  no  more  again  for 
him. 

(^)  And  David  said  unto  Achish,  If  I 
have  now  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  let 
them  give  me  a  place  in  some  town  in 


1  Hcb^Menumfterl 
o/day*. 


1  Heb.,  a  year  of 


8  Or,  OenUe*. 


the  country,  that  I  may  dwell  there :  for 
why  should  thy  servant  dwell  in  the 
rojral  city  with  theeP  WThen  Achish 
gave  him  ZiMag  that  day:  wherefore 
ZiMag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of 
Judah  unto  this  day.  ^  And  ^  the  time 
that  David  dwelt  in  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  was  'a  full  year  and  four 
months. 

(8)  And  David  and  his  men  went  up, 
and  invaded  the  Geshurites,  and  the 
^Gezrites,  andtheAmalekites:  for  those 
natiana  were  of  old  the  inhabitants  of 


Achish,  the  son  of  Maoch,  king  of  Gkith.— 
The  same,  we  believe,  as  that  Achish  to  whom  David 
fled  before  (see  chap.  zzi.  11),  and  identical  with 
Achish,  son  of  Maachah  (1  Kings  ii.  39).  This  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  ascribing  a  fifty  years*  reign 
to  this  prince.  (Sucn  a  lengthy  reiffn  is  qnite  possible.) 
The  whole  of  Philistia  snbseqnenuy  fell  under  "King 
David's  rale.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  permittea, 
even  after  the  conquest,  Achish  to  remain  m  his  old 
city  of  Gath,  most  likely  as  his  tributary:  thus,  we 
may  suppose,  paying  back  the  old  debt  of  kin^ess 
to  Achisn. 

(3)  And  David  dwelt  with  Aohish  at  Gath. 
— His  reception  by  the  Philistines  seems  to  have  been 
most  kindly.  There  was  a  wide  difference  between 
the  circunistances  of  this  and  his  former  visit  to 
Grath.  2%«»  he  was  a  fugitive,  almost  unattended ;  now 
he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  trained  and  devoted 
soldiers.  Such  a  guest  might  be  of  the  flpreatest  ser- 
vice to  the  Philistines  in  their  perpetuu  wars  with 
Saul,  with  whom  David  would  nowlbe  considered  to 
have  finally  broken  off  all  relations,  seeing  he  had 
sought  a  home  and  shelter  among  the  most  bitter  of 
his  IOCS. 

(4)  And  it  was  told  Saul.-— This  short  statement 
tells  us  plainly  that  up  to  the  moment  when  Saul  heard 
that  David  had  crossed  the  frontier,  he  had  not  ceased 
to  pursue  after  him  and  to  seek  his  life.  Ewald  con- 
siders that  it  was  during  the  residence  at  Gath  that 
David  exercised  himself  as  a  musician  in  the  Gittite — 
t.e.,  the  Philistine — style,  which  he  afterwards  trans- 
ferred from  there  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  (See  titles 
of  Pss.  viii.,  Ixzxl,  and  Izzziv.,  "upon  the  Gittith.") 
Gittith  is  a  feminine  adjective  derived  from  Gaih; 
the  words  possibly  signify,  **  after  the  Gittith  manner : 
some  pecunar  measure  of  style  of  Philistine  music,  or 
else  the  reference  may  be  to  a  Philistine  musical  in- 
atrument." 

(^)  Why  should  thy  servant  dwell  in  the 
royal  oi^  with  thee  P— The  real  reason  why  David 
wished  a  separate  residence  was  that  he  might  conduct 
his  forays  and  other  affairs  aparii  from  the  supervision 
of  his  Philistine  friends.  They  had  one  purpose  in 
welcoming  him  and  his  band,  he  had  quite  another. 
Achish  trusted  that  through  David's  assistance  power- 
ful nulitarv  demonstrations  in  the  southern  districts 
of  Saul's  Kingdom  might  be  made.  At  this  time 
the  Philistine  nation  were  prej^ring  for  that  grand 
national  effort  against  Saul  which  culmmated  in  the 
battle  of  Mount  Gilboa.  David,  on  the  other  hand, 
intended,  from  a  comparatively  secure  centre  of  ope- 
rations somewhere  in  JPhili8til^  to  hany  those  nomad 


foes  of  Israel  whose  home  was  in  the  deserts  to  the 
south  of  Canaan. 

(6)  Zildag.— In  the  davs  of  Joshua  this  nlaee  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  5).  It  was  afterwards 
captured  by  the  Philistines,  not  lon^  before  the  time 
of  David,  and  Keil  thinks  was  left  without  inhabitants 
in  consequence  of  this  conquest.  Its  exact  situation 
has  never  been  clearly  ascertained;  it  certainly  lay 
far  south,  near  the  Amalekite  borders. 

Wherefore  Ziklag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings 
of  Judah  unto  this  day. — ^These  words  supply  us 
with  a  double  note  of  time  in  the  question  of  the  date 
of  this  First  Book  of  Samuel  Tkej  tell  us  that  it 
was  cast  in  its  present  shape  after  the  revolt  of  Jero- 
boam, and  certainly  before  the  days  of  the  carrying 
awav  of  Israel  to  Babylon. 

(7)  A  ftill  year  and  fonr  months.— Keil  calls 
attention  to  the  exact  statement  of  time  here  as  a 
TOToof  of  the  historical  character  of  the  whole  narrative. 
The  Hebrew  expression,  translated  "a  year,"  is  a 
singular  one:  yamim — literally,  daye — a  collective 
term,  used  in  fev.  xxv.  29,  1  Sam.  i.  3,  ii.  19,  Ac., 
to  signify  a  term  or  period  of  days  which  amounted 
to  a  nill  year.  This  year  and  four  months  woe  among 
the  darkest  days  of  David's  life.  He  was  sorely  triec^ 
it  is  true;  but  he  had  adojsted  the  very  course  his 
bitterest  foes  would  have  wished  him  to  select.  In 
open  arms,  apparently  leagued  with  the  deadliest  foes 
of  Israel,  like  an  Itauan  condottiere  or  captain  of  free 
lances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  had  taken  service  and 
accepted  the  wages  of  t&t  very  Philistine  city  whose 
champion  he  once  had  sliun  m  the  morning  of  his 
career.  At  last  his  enemies  at  the  court  of  Saul  had 
reason  when  they  spoke  of  him  as  a  traitor.  From  the 
curt  recital  in  tins  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  saddest 
portion  of  David's  career,  we  shall  see  that  while  he 
apparentiy  continued  to  xnake  common  cause  with  the 
enemies  of  his  race,  he  still  used  his  power  to  hdp,  and 
not  to  injure,  his  countirmen;  but  the  price  he  paid 
for  his  patriotism  was  a  life  of  f alsehooo,  stained,  too, 
with  deeds  of  fierce  cruelty,  shocking  even  in  these 
rough,  lialf -barbarous  timea 

(8)  Went  up. — ^Tlie  expression  is  strictiy  accnrata 
The  nomad  tribes  against  whom  his  expeditions  were 
directed  dwelt  on  higher  ground  than  David's  home 
at  Ziklag,  apparentiy  on  the  wide  extent  of  the  mountain 
plateau,  that  high  table-land  at  the  north-east  of  the 
desert  of  Paran. 

The  Geshurites,  and  the  Gtoserites,  and  the 
Amalekites.— These  were  all  "  Bedaween  "  tribes,  the 
scouige  of  the  Israelitish  families  dwelling  on  the 
south  of  Canaan.    It  is  not  ea^  to  identify  the  &si 
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on  (he  AmalekUes. 


the  land,  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even 
unto  the  land  of  Egypt.  (^>  And  David 
smote  the  land,  and  left  neither  man  nor 
woman  alive,  and  took  away  the  sheep, 
and  the  oxen,  and  the  asses,  and  the 
camels,  and  the  apparel,  and  returned, 
and  came  to  Achiish.  (^o)And  Achish 
said,  ^Whither  have  ye  made  a  road  to 
dayP  And  David  said.  Against  the  south 


1  Or,  Did  you  not 
tHokearvadtkc. 


of  Judah,  and  against  the  south  of  the 
Jerahmeelites,  and  against  the  south  of 
the  Kenites.  <^^)  And  David  saved  nei- 
ther man  nor  woman  alive,  to  bring 
tidings  to  Gath,  saying.  Lest  "Uiey  should 
tell  on  us,  saying.  So  did  David,  and  so 
wiU  be  his  manner  all  the  while  he 
dwelleth  in  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines.   <^)And  Achish  believed  David, 


two  named  of  these  nomades  agamst  whom  David 
directed  his  operations.  We  hear  of  these  Geshmites 
in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Bashan  (Dent,  iii  14),  and 
ot  another  tribe  of  them  in  Syria  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).  They 
were  a  widely  scattered  race  of  nomad  Arabs.  The 
Gezerites,  or  Gizrites,  it  has  been  supposed,  were 
the  remains  of  a  once  powerful  race  dispossessed  by 
the  Amorites.  The  third  named,  the  Amalokites,  were 
the  remnant  of  that  once  powerful  tribe  destroyed 
by  Sanl  in  his  famous  war,  when  his  disobedience 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Samuel. 

For  those  nations  were  of  old  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land»  as  thou  goest  to  Shur,  even 
unto  the  land  of  Egypt. — The  grammar  and  con- 
struction of  this  sentence  is  conf  lued  and  difficult. 
On  the  whole,  the  rendering  and  explanation  of  Erdmann 
in  Lanqe  seems  the  most  satisfactory :  "  David  .  .  . 
invadea  the  .  .  .  and  the  Amalekites  (for  these 
were  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  inhabited  it  of  old) 
as  far  as  Shur  and  Egypt."  Thus  David's  raids  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  desert  frontier  of  Egypt. 

<9)  And  left  neither  man  nor  woman  alive. — 
These  acto  of  ferocious  barbarity  are  simply  without 
excuse;  the  reason  for  them  is  told  us  in  verse  11. 
No  captive  was  to  be  left  alive  to  tell  the  tale  to 
King  Achish,  who  was  under  the  delusion  that  David's 
feats  of  arms  were  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  countrymen,  whose  lands  he  was  harrying.  At 
this  the  Philistine  rejoiced  when  he  heiurd  David  was 
thus  burning  his  only  bridge  of  retreat :  by  alienating 
by  these  cruelties  the  affection  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
by  means  of  which,  at  some  future  time,  he  might 
have  been  recalled  to  his  native  land.  l%ere  were  a 
few  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  when 
a  war  of  extermination  was  commended.  Then  Israel 
was  simply  the  stem  instrument  of  wrath,  used — as 
a  pestilence  is  at  times — ^to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
earth's  Master;  but  David  had  no  such  charge.  Was 
it  not  these  acts  of  ruthless  cruel^  which  left  on 
this  Whig's  hands  the  stain  of  blood  which  rendered 
them  nimt  in  after  days  to  build  the  House  of  the 
Lord  he  longed  so  passionately  to  erect  P  (1  Chron. 
xxriiL  3). 

And  took  away  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen, 
and  the  asses,  and  the  oamels,  and  the  ap- 
parel.— To  fight  under  David's  banner  now  promised 
to  be  a  lucrative  service  as  well  as  an  adventurous  and 
wild  career.  Here  at  Ziklag,  and  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, we  hear  of  brave  dbcontented  spirits  from  all 
parts  of  Israel  joining  him.  In  1  Chron.  xii.  we  have  a 
long  and  accurate  list  of  heroes  who  formed  that  Ziklag 
band.  Amongst  these  gallant  soldiers  who  now,  to  use 
the  chronider^s  term,  "  day  by  day  came  to  David  to 
help  him,"  were  a  troop  of  Ben  jamites  who  had  joined 
him  some  time  before :  their  leader  Amasu,  on  being 
questioned  as  to  their  reason  for  joining  him,  answered, 
"  We  are  on  thy  side,  thou  son  of  Jesse  .  .  .  for  thy 


Qod  helpeth  thee ''  (1  Chron.  xii.  18).  The  words  of 
AmaBai  express  the  f  eelii^  which  seems  to  have  per- 
vaded Israel  at  that  time  in  reference  to  David.  The 
people  throughout  the  land  were  coming  to  feel  that 
Jehovah  had  indeed  chosen  David,  ^e  chronicler 
even  speaks  of  David's  band  at  Ziklag,  after  the  recruits 
from  all  parts  of  Israel  had  poured  in,  '*  as  a  great  host, 
Hke  the  host  of  God"  (1  Chron.  xii.  22). 

ao)  And  David  said.  Against  the  south  of 
Judah. — The  answer  of  David  to  his  sovereign  lord, 
the  King  of  Gath — ^f  or  he  was  now,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  vassal  prince  of  Achish — ^was  simply  a 
falsehood.  He  had  been  engaged  in  distant  forays 
against  the  old  Bedaween  enemies  of  Israel,  far  away  in 
the  desert  which  stretched  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt ; 
and  from  these  nomads — rich  in  cattle  and  in  otner 
property,  which  they  had  obtained  by  years  of  success- 
ful plunder — he  seems  to  have  gainea  much  boot^,  a 
share  of  which  he  brought  to  his  "  suzerain,"  Achish. 
But  David  represents  that  the  cattle  and  apparel  had 
been  captured  from  his  own  countrymen,  whose  terri- 
tory he  was  harrying.  "  The  Jerahmeelites  were  de- 
scendants of  Jeramneel,  the  firstborn  of  Hezron  (1  Chron. 
ii.  9,  25,  26),  and  therefore  one  of  the  three  large 
families  of  Judah  who  sprang  from  Hezron.*' — Ketl, 
They  dwelt^  it  is  believed,  on  me  southern  frontier  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  Kenites  were  a  race  living  in 
friendship  with  and  under  the  protection  of  Judah. 

01)  And  David  saved  neither  man  nor  wo- 
man.— This  and  the  following  (12th)  verse  gjjes  the 
reason  for  these  atrocious  acts  of  murder.  The  wild 
and  irresponsible  Arab  chief  alone  seemed  represented 
in  David  in  this  dark  portion  of  his  career.  This 
saddest  of  all  the  chapters  in  David's  life  follows  close 
upon  the  death  of  SamueL  It  appears  that  the  holy 
man  of  Gt)d  had  exercised,  all  tne  time  that  he  had 
lived,  a  great  and  beneficent  influence  over  the  son  of 
Jesse ;  and  when  he  passed  away,  other  and  less  wise 
counsellors  prevailed  with  David.  Want  of  trust  in 
Qod  and  a  craven  fear  for  his  own  life  (see  his  words, 
chap.  xxvi.  20, 24)  drove  him  to  leave  the  land  of  Israel, 
ana  to  seek  a  refuge  among  his  Philistine  foes.  One 
sin  led  on  to  ano&er,  when,  in  PhiUstia — to  preserve 
that  life  of  his— he  commenced  a  course  of  dupucity,  to 
carry  out  which  he  was  driven  to  commit  these  terrible 
cruelties.  '*  The  prisoners  taken  would  naturally  have 
been  part  of  the  spoil ;  but  David  dared  not  bring  them 
to  Galh,  lest  his  deceit  should  be  discovered.  Obviously 
these  tribes  (Geshurites,  Geaserites,  and  Amalekites)  were 
allies  of  the  Philistines." 

Saying,  So  did  David,  and  so  will  be  his 
manner  .—The  English  Version  of  this  passage  is  in 
accordance  with  the  present  punctuation  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  represents  these  words  as  the  sa^g  of  the 
slaughtered  enemies.  This  is  of  itself  most  unprobnble. 
The  Hebrew,  too,  will  scarcely  bear  this  interpretation ; 
for  the  verb  "to  dwell"  is  a  past,  and  cannot  correctly  be 
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David  AccompanieB  them. 


saying,  He  haih  made  his  people  Israel 
^utterly  to  abhor  him;  therefore  he 
shall  be  my  servant  for  ever. 

CHAPTEB  XXVni.— (1)  And  it  came 
to  pass  in  those  days,  that  the  PhiUs- 
tines  gathered  their  armies  together  for 
warfare,  to  fight  with  IsraeL  AndAchish 
said  unto  David,  Enow  thon  assuredly, 


1  Hcb^  to  sthtk. 


a  ch.25.1. 


that  thou  shalt  go  out  with  me  to  batUe, 
thou  and  thy  men.  (')  And  David  said 
to  Achish,  Surely  thou  shalt  know  what 
thy  servant  can  do.  And  Achish  said 
to  David,  Therefore  will  I  make  thee 
keeper  of  mine  head  for  ever. 

<^>Now  ''Samuel  was  dead,  and  all 
Israel  had  lamented  him,  and  buried 
him  in  Bamah,  evo^n  in  his  own  city. 


rendered  ''while  he  dwelletL"  The  Musoretic  punc- 
tuation of  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  of  compftratiyely 
recent  date.  It  is  better,  then,  in  their  place,  with 
Manrer  and  Keil,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulg.  Yersions,  simply 
to  put  a  stop  after  the  words  **8o  did  David,"  and 
then  begin  a  new  sentence,  which  will  read,  '*  And  so 
was  his  manner  all  the  while  he  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
the  Philistines ; "  understanding  these  words  as  a  re- 
mark of  the  narrator  of  the  history. 

xxvni. 

(1—25)  The  Philistines  Invade  the  Land  with  a  great 
Force— Saul's  Fear— His  Secret  Visit  to  the  Witch  of 
En-dor,  to  Consult  the  Shade  of  SamueL 

(1)  The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies 
together  fbr  warf&re.— This  was  eiridentlY,  as  Jose- 
phus  renuirks,  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Philis- 
tines. It  was  no  ordinary  raid  or  border  incursion, 
such  as  seems  to  have  been  so  frequent  all  through  the 
reifi^  of  Saul.  Since  their  defeat  in  the  Yalley  of  Elah, 
which  followed  the  single  combat  between  Goliath  and 
David,  no  such  Plumtine  army  had  been  gathered 
together.  We  are  struck  at  once  with  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  in  the  heart  of  the  land,  no  longer  choosing 
the  well-known  and  often-contested  "Marches,"  or 
border  districts.  The  Philistines  are  now  strong 
enough  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  challenge  a  battle  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  or 
Esdraelon,  north  of   Ephraim  and  Issachar.     They 

{>robably  marched  along  the  sea-border  of  Canaan,  cof. 
ecting  their  forces  as  they  advanced  from  each  of  their 
well-lmown  military  centres,  and  then,  turning  east- 
ward, invaded  the  land  bv  the  Yalley  of  Jezreel,  or 
Esdraelon.  They  marchea  still  eastmrd,  and  took  up 
a  strong  position  on  the  slopes  of  one  of  the  groups  of 
mountams  that  enclosed  tne  broad  phun  of  Jezreel 
toward  the  east,  near  the  town  of  Shunem.  Eling  Saul, 
quickly  assembling  the  fighting  men  of  Israel,  marched 
in  pursuit,  and  coming  up  wiw  them  in  the  Esdraelon 
plam,  took  up  his  position  opposite  the  Philistines — only 
a  few  miles  parting  the  two  hosts — on  the  slopes  of 
another  group  of  moimtains,  known  as  Mount  Gilboa, 
lying  to  tiie  south  of  the  PhHistine  frontier.  (There  is 
a  map  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  in  Stanley's  Jewish 
Church,  vol.  ii..  Lecture  xxi.,  illustrative  of  this  closing 
scene  in  Saul's  career,  well  worth  consulting.) 

And  Aohish  said. — ^David  soon  found  into  what 
a  grievous  error  he  had  fallen  by  taking  refuge  with 
the  hereditaiT  foes  of  his  people.  Want  of  faith  and 
patience  had  urged  him  to  take  this  unhappy  step. 
The  sixteen  months  he  had  spent  in  Philistia  had 
been  certainlv  successful,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
strengthened  nis  position  as  a  "free  lance"  captain, 
but  nothing  more.  They  had  been  stained  bv  blood- 
shed and  cruelty.  His  life,  too,  was  a  life  of  aupHcity 
and  falsehood.    The  results  of  his  unhappy  course  of 


action  were  soon  manifest.  His  nation  sustained  a 
crushing  and  most  humiliating  defeat,  which  he  nar- 
rowly esc^d  being  obliged  to  witness,  if  not  to  oontri- 
bute  to.  His  o¥m  genenu  recognition  as  kinff  was  put  off 
for  nearly  seven  years,  during  which  perioa  a  civil  war 
lundered  the  development  of  national  prosperity ;  be- 
sides which,  during  this  time  of  internal  divisioiis  the 
seeds  were  too  surely  laid  of  the  future  disastroiis 
separation  of  Judah  and  the  south  from  tlie  northern 
tribes — a  division  which  eventually  took  place  in  his 
grandson's  time,  when  his  strong  arm  and  Solomon's 
wisdom  and  power  were  things  of  the  past. 

The  summons  of  Achish  to  his  fpceai  militaiy  vassal 
was  perfectly  natural :  indeed,  Achish  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  such  a  campaign  as  the  one  the  Philistines 
were  about  to  undertake  a^^onst  King  Saul  would  be  in 
any  way  distasteful  to  the  wronged  and  insulted  David. 
Not  improbably  the  presence  of  David  and  his  trained 
force — ^mduding,  as  the  wily  Philistine  well  knew, 
some  of  the  bravest  souls  in  Israel— encouraged  Achish 
and  the  other  Philistine  lords  to  this  great  and,  as 
it  turned  out,  supreme  effort  against  Isn/u.  The  King 
of  Gath  and  his  colleagues  in  I^hilistia  saw  that,  in  the 
divided  state  of  Israel,  their  chances  of  success  were 
very  great,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  looked 
forward  to  establishing  uieir  rriend  and  follower  David 
on  the  throne  of  Saul  as  a  Philistine  vassal  long. 

W  And  David  said  to  Achish.— Sordiy  per- 
plexed,  David  temporises.  He  dares  not  refuse ;  and  yet^ 
the  idea  of  commanding  a  Philistine  division  in  a  war 
with  Israel  was  to  him  a  terrible  alternative. 

And  Aohish  said  to  David,  Therefore  will  I 
make  thee  keeper  of  mine  head  for  ever.— 
The  King  of  Gath,  like  so  many  others  with  whom 
the  winning  son  of  Jesse  came  in  contact  in  his  career, 
seems  to  have  been  completely  won  by  his  loveable, 

generous  character,  and  would  not  see  any  ambiguity  in 
David's  reply,  but  at  once  offers  him  in  ilie  eoming 
campaign  a  most  distinguished  appointment  in  the 
army  of  Gath — ^the  command  of  the  body-gaard :  for 
this  is  what  Ewald  understands  the  oirer  of  King 
Achish  to  signify. 

But,  as  we  shall  see,  the  blind  confidence  of  the  king 
was  not  fully  shared  in  by  the  Philistine  chieftains; 
jealousy  of  uie  distinguished  stranger  obtain  opened 
their  eyes  to  David's  real  feelings.  (See  chap.  xzix.  3, 
11.)  It  is  also  quite  conceivable,  too,  that  whispers 
respecting  Davias  expeditions  during  the  past  year 
were  current  in  some  Philistine  qutfters.  The  eves 
of  the  king,  thought  these  more  far-seeing  nobles, 
were  blinded  by  ms  partiality  for  his  military  vaasaL 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xxix.  3.) 

(S)  Now  Samuel  was  dead.->A  statement  here 
repeated  to  introduce  the  strange,  sad  story  which 
follows.  Tlie  LXX.,  followed  by  the  Yulg.  and  Syriae 
Yersions,  omitted  it^  not  understanding  the  reason 
for  its  repetition. 
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I.  SAMUEL,  XXVIII. 


to  ConetiU  a  Familiar  Spirii. 


And  Saul  had  put  away  tliose'  that 
had  fibmiliar  spirits,  and  the  vdzards, 
out  of  the  land.  <^)  And  the  Philistines 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  came 
and  pitched  in  Shunem:  and  Saul 
gathered  all  Israel  together,  and  they 
pitched  in  Gilboa.  And  when  Saul  saw 
the  host  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  afraid. 


and  his  heart  greatly  trembled.  <^)  And 
when  Saul  enquired  of  the  Lord,  the 
Loan  answered  him  not,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets. 
(7)  Then  said  Saul  unto  his  servants, 
Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a  fiamiliar 
spirit,  that  I  may  go  to  her,  and  enquire 
of  her.    And  his  servants  said  to  him. 


And  Saul  had  put  away  those  that  had 
Ibmiliar  spirits,  and  the  wiaards,  out  of  the 
land. — This  statement  is  also  inserted  explanatory  of 
what  follows.  In  other  words,  the  compiler  says :  "  ]Now 
Samnel,  whom  Sanl  was  so  anzions  to  see,  was  dead  and 
buried,  and  the  possessors  of  familiar  spirits,  whose  aid 
Saul  was  about  to  invoke  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  had 
long  since  been  put  out,  by  his  own  order,  from  the 
land."  '*  Those  ihat  had  familiar  spirits  "—those  that 
had  at  their  command  Sbotk,  rendered  "familiar 
spirits,*' the  plural  form  of  6b,  a  word  which  has  neyer 
been  explained  with  any  certainty.  Scholars  think 
they  can  connect  it  with  6b,  to  be  holloto,  and  6b 
is  then  "the  hollow  thing,"  or  "bag;"  and  so  it 
came  to  mgnify,  "  one  who  speaks  in  a  hollow  ymce." 
It  henoe  appears  to  mean  the  distended  belly  of  the 
ventriloauiet,  a  word  by  which  the  LXX.  always 
render  oo.  It  thus  is  used  to  desigpmte  the  male  or 
female  yentriloqnist,  as  in  verses  3  and  9,  and  Deut. 
xriiL  11,  &c,,  and  also  the  spirit  which  was  supposed  to 
speak  from  the  belly  of  the  ventriloquist ;  in  this  sense 
it  b  so  used  in  verses  8  and  9,  and  Isa.  xxix.  4  This 
is  the  expbination  given  bv  Erdmann  in  Lanu/e,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  the  Speaker^s  Com- 
"mentary. 

The  wizards.— Literallv,  the  toiee  people.  These 
are  ever  connected  with  the  6both, "  those  that  had 
^oniliar  spirits."  The  name  seems  to  have  been  given 
in  irony  to  these  dealers  in  occult  and  forbidden  arts. 
The  Mosaic  command  respecting  these  people  was 
clear  and  decisive :  '*  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  (or 
wizard)  to  live  "  (Exod.  xxii.  18 ;  Lev.  xx.  27).  Saul, 
in  his  early  zeal,  we  read,  had  actively  put  in  force  these 
edicts  of  Moses,  which  apparently,  in  the  lax  state  of 
things  which  had  long  prevailea  in  Israel,  had  been 
suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance. 

(0  And  pitohed  in  Shunem. — ^As  has  been 
already  described  in  the  Note  on  verse  1,  the  Philis- 
tine army  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Palestine, 
and,  marching  across  the  Yalley  of  Jezreel,  took  up 
a  strong  position  on  the  south-western  slope  of  *'  Little 
Hermon,"  near  to  the  village,  or  town,  of  Shunem, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Jezreel.  Shunem  is  known 
in  Biblical  history  as  the  home  of  Abishag  (1  Kings 
i.  3),  and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  woman  wno  enter- 
tained  Elisha,  and  whose  dead  son  he  raised  to  life 
(2  Elings  iv.). 

It  has  beoi  identified  by  modem  travellers.  Conder 
speaks  of  it  as  being  at  present  only  a  mud  hamlet, 
with  cactus  hedges  and  a  spring ;  but  the  view,  he  says, 
extends  as  far  as  Mount  Oarmel,  fifteen  miles  away. 
It  is  now  called  SutSm. 

And  Saul  gathered  all  Israel  together,  and 
they  pitohed  in  Gilboa.— Saul's  position  was  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  camp  oi  his  enemies,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hills  opposite  Shunem,  but  parted  by 
the  deep  Yalley  of  Jezreel.  From  the  high  ground  by 
his  camp  Saul  could  plainly  see  the  whole  of  the 
Philistine  army.    Mount  Gillloa  is  the  name  given  to  a 


range  of  lofty  hills,  rising  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
consisting  of  white  chalk. 

(5)  He  was  a£raid.~There  is  no  doubt  that  Sanl 
was  disooura^fed  when  he  viewed  the  enemy's  ranks 
from  the  emmence  of  Gilboa.  They  were  far  moro 
numerous  than  he  had  expected.  But  the  real  reason 
of  his  trembling  must  be  looked  for  in  the  con. 
sdousness  that  God  had  fors^en  him.  Many  of  the 
well-known  Israelite  warriors  had,  during  the  late 
events,  taken  service  with  his  dreaded  rival,  David,  and 
David,  he  knew,  was  now  the  vassal  of  Achish,  a  Philis- 
tine king.  We  may  imagine  Saul,  the  forsaken  of 
God,  as  ne  stood  on  the  white  chalk  hill  of  Gilboa, 
g^ug  on  the  long  lines  of  Philistine  tents  pitched 
on  the  opposite  hiU  of  Shunem,  wondering  if  nis  old 
friend  was  there,  with  his  mighty  following,  in  the 
division  of  Gath. 

(^  And  when  Saul  enquired  of  the  Lord.— 
— The  question  has  been  asloed.  How  was  the  enquiry 
made  P  for  since  the  massacre  at  Nob,  the  high  priest, 
or,  at  least,  the  priest  in  possession  of  the  sacred 
ejahod  and  the  oreastplate,  with  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  was,  we  know,  in  the  camp  of  David, 
and  we  shall  soon  hear  of  a  solemn  use  being  made 
of  the  sacred  gems.  (See  chap.  xxx.  7,  8.)  It  has 
been  su^^pested  dv  eminent  Biblical  scholars  that  after 
the  murcter  of  ^imelech  and  the  flight  of  Abiathar 
to  David,  Sanl  removed  the  national  Sanctuary  from 
desecrated  Nob,  and  established  it  at  Gibeon,  where, 
during  the  first  year  of  David's  reien,  we  find  tiie 
Tabernacle,  with  Zadok,  son  of  Ahitnb,  of  the  house 
of  Eleazar,  acting  as  high  priest— probably  placed  in 
that  office  by  Saul.  This  woula  account  for  the 
frequent  reference  in  the  time  of  David  to  two 
hi^h  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar:  2^ok,  the  high 
pnest  appointed  by  Sanl,  for  a  considerable  period 
alone  in  charge  of  the  Tabemade ;  and  Abiathar,  who 
fled  from  Nob  with  the  ephod  and  the  sacred  Urim, 
acknowledged  by  David  as  high  priest,  when  the 
kingdom  was  restored  eventually  under  one  head. 
These  two  seemed  to  have  divided  the  honours  and 
responsibilities  of  the  high  priesthood.  (See  2  Sam. 
viii.  17,  XV.  24,  29, 86 ;  1  Ohron.  xv.  11,  xviii  16.) 

This  Zadok,  we  may  assume,  "  enquired  "  for  Sanl : 
some  suppose  by  means  of  an  ephod  made  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  breastplate  with  the  Urim  in  posses- 
sion of  Abiathar;  but,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
no  response  was  received.  It  is  also  likely  enough 
that  some  "prophets" — so  called— trained,  not  im- 
probably, in  the  school  of  Samuel,  were  present  with 
Saul.  These,  too,  of  course,  received  no  Divine  mes- 
sage, either  by  voice  or  in  dreams. 

(7)  Seek  me  a  woman  that  hath  a  ilEuniliar 
spirit. — He  was  left  alone  to  himself,  and  now  the 
last  spark  of  life,  the  religious  zeal  which  he  had  once 
shown  even  to  excess,  then  also  vanished;  or,  rather, 
as  must  always  be  the  case  when  it  has  thus  swerved 
from  the  moral  principle  which  alone  can  guide  it^ 
was  turned  into  a  wild  and  desperate  superstition. 
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I.  SAMUEL,  XXVIII. 


ihe  Witch  o/Eiirdor. 


Behold,  there  is  a  womaxi  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit  at  En-dor. 

^^  And  Sanl  disguised  himself,  and 
put  on  other  raiment,  and  he  went,  and 
two  men  with  him,  and  thej  came  to 
the  woman  bj  night:  and  he  said,  I 
pray  thee,  divine  nnto  me  by  the  familiar 
spirit,  and  bring  me  hint  up,  whom  I 
shall  name  unto  thee.  <^)  And  the  woman 
said  nnto  him,  Behold,  thou  knowest 


what  Sanl  hath  done,  how  he  hath  cut 
off  those  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and 
the  wizards,  out  of  the  land :  wherefore 
then  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life,  to 
cause  me  to  die?  (^<>>And  Saul  sware 
to  her  by  the  Lobd,  saying.  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  there  shall  no  punishment  happen 
to  thee  for  this  thing.  (")  Then  said  the 
woman.  Whom  shaU  I  bring  up  onto 
thee?  And  he  said,  Bring  me  up  ^jnueL 


The  wizards  and  familiar  spirits,  whom  in  a  fit  of 
righteous  indignation  he  had  put  out  of  the  hind,  now 
became  his  on^  resonrce^- 

Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  moveba 

Stanley  :  Jewish  Churchy  yoL  tL,  Lect.  xzi. 

Behold,  there  is  a  woman  that  hath  a  fla- 
miliar  spirit  at  £n-dor.— One  of  these  women, 
mistress  or  possessor  of  an  oh,  or  familiar  spirit,  who 
apparently  was  well  known,  dwelt  at  or  was  left 
at  Endor.  "East  of  Nain  is  a  village  of  mnd- 
huts,  with  hedges  of  prickly  pear.  This  is  En-dor, 
famous  in  connection  with  the  tra^c  history  of  the 
death  of  Saul.  The  adventurous  diaracter  of  Saul's 
night  journey  is  very  strikinK»  when  we  consider  that  for 
the  kmg  to  get  to  En^or  ne  had  to  pass  the  hostile 
camp,  and  would  probably  creep  round  the  eastern 
shoulder  of  the  hill  hidden  by  the  undulations  of  the 
ground.'' — Oonder :  Tent  Life  in  Palestine.  The  dis. 
tance  from  the  camp  of  Israel  on  Gilboa  to  En-dor 
was  about  ten  miles  further,  owing  perhaps  to  tibe 
circuit  the^  would  have  to  make  round  the  camp  of 
the  Philistmes.  Jewish  tradition  speaks  of  the  "  two 
men"  who  accompanied  Saul  as  Abner  and  Amasa, 
and  further  mentions  that  the  witch  of  En-dor  was 
the  mother  of  the  great  Abner.  If  this  be  true,  it 
would  account  for  her  having   escaped   the  general 

Sursuit  after  witches  mentioned  above  in  the  early 
ays  of  Sanl. 

(8)  And  Saul  disguised  himself.— The  disguise 
and  the  time  chosen  for  the  expedition  served  a  double 
purpose.  The  kin^  would,  he  thought,  be  unknown  in 
the  darkness  and  aisguse  when  he  came  to  the  witch's 
dwelling,  and  there  was,  too,  a  far  gpreater  probability 
of  his  escaping  his  Philistine  foes,  whose  army  lay 
between  him  and  the  village  of  En-dor. 

Divine  unto  me  by  the  ffekmiliar  spirit.— 
Literally,  divine  unto  me  by  the  6h.  KeaVa  remark 
is  interesting :  "  Prophesying  by  the  6b  was  probably 
performed  by  calling  up  a  departed  spirit  from  Sheol, 
and  obtaining  prophecies — 1.0.,  disclosures — concerning 
one's  own  fate  through  the  medium  of  such  a  spirit. 
No  other  commentator  touches  on  the  6b  here,  and 
Keil  leaves  it  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  considered 
the  6b  was  some  special  spirit  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  mistress  of  the  6b,  or  the  spirit  or  soul  of  one 
already  dead,  who,  through  some  occult  power,  was 
to  be  brought  back  asain  for  a  season  to  this  earth. 
As  far  as  we  can  ju^^e  of  these  old  mysteries,  the 
sorcerer  or  sorceress  possessed,  or  was  supposed  to 
possess,  a  "  familiar."  Through  the  aid  of  this  "  fami- 
uar,"  the  departed  spirit  was  compelled  or  induced  to 
re-visit  this  world,  and  to  submit  to  certain  quesiaoning. 
The  Hebrew  rendered  "divine  nnto  me"  is  of  Syriao 
origin,  like  most  of  those  words  describii^  iUicit  vati- 
cinations.— Speaker'a   Commentary.     This   nuaeraUo 


power,  if  it  did  exist,  was  one  of  the  things  the 
Israelites  learned  from  the  origiual  inhabituits  of 
Canaan.  These  "black"  arts,  as  they  have  been 
called,  have,  in  all  ages,  in  every  d^^ree  of  civilisa- 
tion, always  had  an  extraordinary  fascination  for  men. 
It  is  well  known  that  even  in  our  own  "  cultured  age  " 
similar  pretensions  are  put  forth,  and  the  dead  are 
still  invoked,  summoned,  and  questioned,  as  they  were 
in  the  half-barbarous  age  when  Saul  and  lus  com- 
panions, in  their  desperate  strait,  sought  the  witch 
of  En-dor. 

And  bring  me  him  up. — The  popular  idea  has 
always  been  that  Sheol,  the  place  of  departed  spirits, 
is  somewhere  beneath  the  ground  or  earth  on  which 
we  live,  just  as  heaven,  the  abode  of  God  and  His 
holy  angels,  is  in  a  region  above  the  earth.  Si  Paul 
speaks  in  this  popular  langoage  (Eph.  iv.  9),  where 
he  refers  to  the  lowerparts  of  the  earth  as  the  abode 
of  departed  spirits.  Hence  we  have  here,  "  bring  me 
him  up."  The  Christian  Church,  Bishop  Wordsworth 
reminds  us,  has  adopted  this  language  into  her  creeds, 
where  she  says  that  Christ  in  His  human  soul  descended 
into  hell  (Hades).  Keil  well  remarks  on  this  human 
idea  of  what  is  « above"  and  "below":  **With  our 
modes  of  thought,  which  are  so  bound  up  with  time 
and  space,  it  is  impossible  to  represent  to  ourselves 
in  any  other  way  the  difference  and  contrast  between 
blessedness  with  Grod  and  shade-life  in  death." 

(9)  What  Saul  hath  done  •  .  .—The  law,  re- 
enacted  bv  Saul  in  earlier  days,  which  made  the 
practice  of  these  dark  arts  a  capital  offence,  was 
evidendy  still  in  force.  Sorcerers  and  witches,  like 
the  woman  of  En-dor,  had,  no  doubt,  been  often  hunted 
down  by  means  of  informers.  The  woman  poeeHihlj 
at  first  suspected  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
intended  now.  The  old  tradition,  however,  which 
represents  the  two  companions  of  the  kin^  as  Abner 
and  Amasa,  would  preclude  such  a  supposition.  Still, 
in  any  event,  the  act  of  snmmoninfi^  the  dead  was  a 
cafntal  offence,  and  tiie  woman  would  be  on  her  guard, 
even  in  the  presence  of  her  near  relatives^  which  the 
old  tradition  asserts  Abner  and  Amasa  to  have  been. 
She  may,  too,  bv  enhancing  the  peril  in  which  she 
stood,  have  thought  a  larger  present  would  be  extorted 
from  the  stranger  who  sought  her  aid. 

W  Bring  me  up  Samuel.— A  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  evidently  shows  that, 
at  all  events  in  the  Rabbinical  Schools  of  a  very  early 
date,  the  bringpoig  up  of  Samuel  was  looked  npon  as 
owing  to  the  witch's  power. 

"A  Sadducee  once  said  to  Rabbi  Abhu,  *  Ye  say 
that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  treasured  npimder 
the  throne  of  glory ;  how  then  had  the  witch  of  JBn-dor 
power  to  bring  up  the  prophet  Samuel  by  necromancy?  * 
The  Rabbi  replied,  'Because  that  occurred  within 
twelve  months  after  his  death;  for  we  are  tanght 
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The  Shade  qf  Samuel 


L  SAMUEL,  XXVIII. 


apj)ear8  to  Savl  <U  En-dor, 


<^)  And  when  the  woman  saw  Samnel, 
she  cried  with  a  loud  voice:  and  the 
woman  spake  to  Sanl,  saying,  Why  hast 
thou  deceived  me?  for  thou  art  Saul. 


(^)  And  the  king  said  unto  her,  Be  not 
afraid :  for  what  sawest  thou  P  And  the 
woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw  gods  as- 
cending out  of  the  earth.     t^*^And  he 


that  dnriiu^  twelve  months  after  death  the  body  is  pre- 
served, and  the  soul  soars  up  and  down,  but  that  alter 
twelve  months  the  body  is  destroyed,  and  the  soul  goes 
up,  never  to  return.' " — ^Treatise  ohahhath,  fol.  88,  col.  2. 

Another  Rabbinical  tradition,  however,  seems  to  limit 
this  near  presence  of  the  departed  spirit  to  the  body  to 
four  days : — "  It  is  a  tradition  of  Ben  Eaphra's.  The 
very  height  of  mourning  is  not  till  the  third  day.  For 
three  days  the  spirit  wanders  about  the  sepulchre,  ex- 
pecting if  it  may  return  into  the  body.  But  when  it 
sees  that  the  form  or  aspect  of  the  face  is  changed  [on 
the  fourth  day],  then  it  hovers  no  more,  but  leaves  the 
body  to  itself.  After  three  days  (it  is  said  elsewhere), 
the  countenance  is  changed." — From  the  Bereshith  J2., 
p.  1143:  quoted  by  Lightfoot^  referred  to  by  Canon 
Westcott  in  his  commentary  on  St.  John  xi.  39. 

Saul's  state  of  mind  on  this,  almost  the  eve  of  his 
last  fatal  fight  at  Gilboa,  affords  a  curious  study.  He 
felt  himself  forsaken  of  God,  and  yet,  in  his  deep  despair, 
his  mind  turns  to  the  friend  and  guide  of  his  youth, 
from  whom — ^long  before  that  friend's  death — ^he  had 
been  so  hox>elessly  estranged.  There  must  have  been  a 
terrible  struggle  in  the  proud  Mne^'s  heart  before  he 
could  have  brought  himself  to  stoop  to  ask  for  assistance 
from  one  of  that  loathed  and  proscribed  class  of  women 
who  professed  to  have  dealings  with  familiar  spirits  and 
demons.  ^  "  There  is,"  once  wrote  Archbishop  Trench, 
*'  something  imutterably  pathetic  in  the  yeammg  of  the 
dis-anoint^  king,  now  m  his  utter  desolation,  to  ex- 
change words  once  more  with  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  his  youth ;  and  if  he  must  hear  his  doom,  to  hear  it 
from  no  other  lips  but  his." 

(12)  And  when  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she 
cried  with  a  loud  voice. — ^Nothing  is  more  clear 
from  the  narration  than  that  the  woman  of  En-dor  saw 
something  she  never  dreamed  of  seeing.  Whatever  did 
appear  tliat  night  was  different  from  anything  she  had 
seen  before.  Whether  or  not  she  was  an  impostor 
matters  little  to  us.  From  the  severe  enactments  in 
the  Mosaic  code  respecting  these  practices,  it  would 
seem  as  though  in  the  background  there  was  something 
dark  and  sinister.  At  ail  events,  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  the  witch  was  evidently  amazed  and  appalled 
at  the  success  of  her  encliantments.  Ewald  supposes 
that  she  burst  into  a  loud  cry  on  seeing  Samuel's  shade, 
because  it  ascended  with  such  frightfully  threatening 
gestures,  as  it  could  have  used  onfy  against  its  deadly 
enemy,  Saul ;  and  she  then  saw  that  the  questioner 
must  be  SauL  This  can,  however,  only  be  taxen  as  an 
ingenious  surmise.  There  is  a  singular  passage  in  the 
Ckaggigah  Treatise  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (quoted 
below),  which— contrary  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  word  rendered  "  gods  "  (verse  13)— assumes  that  a 
second  form  "  came  up  "  with  Samuel ;  and  one  Jewish 
interpretation  tells  us  that  these  were  "judges" — so 
rendering  the  Elohim  of  verse  13 — judges  robed  in 
their  judicial  mantles ;  and  it  was  the  sight  of  these 
awful  ministers  of  justice  which  appalled  the  consdously 
guilty  woman.  Deeply  interestmg,  however,  as  are 
these  traditionB  and  comments,  handed  down  probably 
from  a  school  of  expositors  which  flourished  before 
the  Christian  era,  we  hardly  need  anything  more  to 
account  for  the  cry  of  terror  which  burst  from  the 
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woman  than  this  appearance  of  the  venerable  seer, 
evidently  by  her  quite  unlooked  for. 

And  the  woman  spake  to  Saul.— At  this  jnnc- 
ture  the  woman  recognised  in  the  unknown  stranger 
King  Saul.  For  a  moment  remembering  his  stem,  ruth- 
less procedure  in  such  cases  of  sorcery  as  the  one  in 
which  she  was  then  engaged,  she  thinks  herself  betrayed, 
and  given  over  to  a  smunef  nl  death  of  agony ;  and  she 
turns  to  the  king  beside  her  with  a  piteous  expostula- 
tion, **  Why  hast  thou  deceived  me  P  "  The  question 
now  comes  up.  How  did  she  come  to  recognise  Saul  in 
the  unknown  ?  Ewald's  ingenious  suggestion  lias  been 
mentioned  above.  Keil  suggests  that  the  woman  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  clairvoyance,  in  which  she  recog- 
nised persons  who,  like  Saul  in  his  disguise,  were 
usJaiown  to  her  by  face.  Josephus  (vi.  14,  2),  no  doubt 
writing  from  traditional  sources,  asserts  that  Samuel 
had  most  likely  revealed  the  presence  of  Saul  to  the 
witch.  ''  Samuel  saw  through  Saul's  disguise,  which 
had  deceived  her  whom  Saul  came  to  consult,  as  he 
spoke  t-o  Saul  as  SauL  So  Ahijah  the  prophet,  though 
blind  by  age,  saw  through  the  disuse  of  the  wife  of 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xiv.  2,  6)." — Bishop  Wordsworth. 

On  the  whole,  Josephus's  explanation  is  probably  the 
true  one.  It  was  some  wora — ^probably  spoken  by 
Samuel — not  related  here  which  betrayed  the  king's 
identitv  to  the  woman.  There  is  one  other  possible 
supposition,  but  it,  of  course,  belongs  to  the  realms  of 
fancy.  We  know  it  was  night,  and  Saul  was  disguised ; 
no  doubt  his  face  was  partially  covered.  Is  it  not  to 
be  imagined  that  with  the  appearance  of  the  blessed 
prophet,  with  or  without  a  companion,  a  light  fiUed 
the  dark  room  of  the  En-dor  house  ?  This  would  fall 
upon  the  king's  face,  who,  in  the  agitation  of  the 
moment,  would  likely  enough  have  thrown  off  the  cape 
or  mantle  which  shrouded  nis  features.  Something  of 
the  awful  supernatural  "light"  Tennyson  describes 
when  he  writes  of  the  Holy  Grail : — 

"  A  jrenUe  Bound,  an  awful  li^ht ! 
Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet  in  stoles  of  white. 
On  sleeping  wings  they  sail.**— jSir  Oalahad. 

(13)  I  saw  gods  asoending  out  of  the  earth. 
— The  kin^  at  once  calms  the  witch's  fears  for  her  life, 
and  impatiently,  as  it  would  seem,  adis  what  she  saw 
which  called  forth  the  cry  of  fear  and  terror.  "  Gods  *' 
— this  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  Elohim, 
The  English  Version,  however,  follows  the  majority  of 
the  Versions  here.  The  Chaldee  translates  the  word  by 
''  angels."  Com.  h  Lapide  and  the  best  modem  scholars, 
however,  reasoning  mm  Saul's  words  which  imme- 
diately follow — ^**What  is  his  form  ?  "—suppose  the 
Elohim  to  signify,  not  a  plundity  of  appearances,  but 
one  God-like  form:  something  majestic  and  august. 
The  f eeHng,  however,  of  antiquity  seems  to  have  been 
in  favour  of  more  than  one  supernatural  form  entering 
into  the  En-dor  dwelling  on  that  awf  id  night.  Besides 
the  testimony  of  the  Versions  above  referred  to,  the 
passage  in  uie  Babylonian  Talmud  treatise  Chctggi- 
qdh,  quoted  below,  speaks  of  two  positively  spirit 
iorms--Samuel  and  another. 

(U)  An  old  man  cometh  up;  and  he  is 
covered  with  a  mantle.— The  "mantle;"  Heb., 
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said  unto  her,  ^What  form  is  he  of? 
And  she  said.  An  old  man  cometh  up; 
and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle.  And 
Saul  perceived  that  it  wds  Samuel,  and 
he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  ground, 
and  bowed  himself. 

<^)And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why 
hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me 
up  ?  And  Saul  answered,  I  am  sore  dis- 
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tressed ;  for  the  Philistines  make  war 
against  me,  and  Qod  is  departed  from 
me,  and  answereth  me  no  more,  neither 
*by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams :  therefore 
I  have  caU^  thee,  that  thou  mayest 
make  known  unto  me  what  I  shall  do. 
(^^^Then  said  Samuel,  Wherefore  then 
dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeine  the  Lord  is 
departed  from  thee,  and  is  oecome  thine 


m'tL  The  garment  so  named  was  not  a  peculiar  one, 
and  bore  no  official  signification ;  still,  it>9  mention  here 
in  this  pUce  would  seem  as  though  the  woman  recog. 
nised  the  well-known  m'iZ  which  the  prophet  used  to 
wear  in  life. 

But  it  has  been  asked,  How  could  a  spirit  bear  the 
semblance  of  an  old  man  P  and  further,  How  could 
such  a  being  be  clothed  P  Babbi  Moses  Maimonides 
of  Cordova  (twelfth  century),  sumamed  the  "  Eagle  of 
the  Doctors/'  in  his  Tad  Hachazdkah,  admirably  replies 
to  these  queries  when  discussing  certain  similar  ex- 
pressions used  with  regard  to  the  HolyOne,  who  is  a 
Spirit  without  a  body  or  a  frame.  "We  find,"  says 
Maimonides,  "such  expressions  as  'under  His  feet/ 
*  written  with  the  finger  of  God,'  *  the  eye  of  the  Lord,' 
&c.  Of  Him  one  prophet  says,  '  That  he  saw  the 
Holy  One — ^blessed  be  He ! — ^whose  garment  was  white 
as  snow '  (Dan.  vii.  9) ;  wliilst  another  saw  Him  *  like 
a  warrior  engaged  in  battle.'  Compare  the  saying  of 
the  sages  in  the  Yad  Joseph  on  Exod.  xt.  3 : — *  On  the 
sea  He  was  seen  like  a  man-of-war,  and  upon  Sinai  like 
a  reader  of  prayers,  wrapped  (in  a  surplice) ;  and  all  this 
though  he  had  neither  similitude  or  form,  but  that  these 
things  were  in  an  apparition  of  prophecy,  and  in  a 
vision.' " — Yad  Hachatahah,  bk.  I.,  ch.  i.  "  God  de- 
signed," says  Bishop  Wordsworth,  "  that  the  spirit  of 
Sunuel  should  be  recognised  by  human  eyes ;  and  how 
could  this  have  been  done  but  bv  means  oi  such  objects 
as  are  visible  to  human  sense  r  Our  Lord  speaks  of 
the  tongue  of  the  disembodied  spirit  of  Dives  in  order 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  his  sufferings ;  and  at  the  Trans- 
figuration He  presented  the  form  of  Moses  in  such  a 
garb  to  the  three  disciples  as  might  enable  them  to 
recognise  him  as  Moses. ' 

And  he  stooped  .  .  .  and  bowed  himself.— 
It  seems  probable  that  at  this  juncture  the  king  saw 
the  form  before  him  when  he  did  obeisance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  clear,  from  the  lanKuage  here  used,  whether 
this  strange  act  of  reverent  homage  did  not  at  once 
follow  the  description  of  the  woman.  

(15)  And  Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast 
thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  upP— Erd- 
mann,  in  Lange,  argues  &om  this  that  the  incantation 
of  the  witch  of  En-dor  had  brought  about  the  result, 
viz.,  the  calling  up  of  the  shade  of  Samuel,  and  that 
hence  the  appearance  of  the  prophet  was  not  due  to  the 
command  of  Ood.  Keil,  however,  rightly  concludes 
that  these  words  by  themselves  do  not  decide  the  Qu^- 
tion  as  to  what  power  called  up  the  "  spirit."  They 
simply  assert  that  Samuel  had  been  disturbed  from  his 
rest  by  Saul,  and  ask  the  reason  why.  In  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  there  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  these 
words  of  the  shade  of  the  departed  prophet.  "  Babbi 
Elazar  said,  when  he  read  this  Scripture  t^t, '  Why  hast 
thou  disquieted  meF'  If  Samuel  the  righteous  was 
afraid  ox  the  Judfi^ent  (to  which  he  thought  he  was 
summoned  when  thus  called  up),  how  much  more  ought 


we  to  be  afraid  of  the  Judgment  P  And  whence  do  we 
infer  that  Samuel  was  afraid  P  Because  it  is  written, 
'  And  the  woman  said  unto  Saul,  I  saw  mightvones  [or 
perhaps  jud^}— Elohim — ascending  out  at  tae  eartn :  * 
olim,  ascending  (a  plural  form),  implies  at  least  two, 
and  one  of  them  was  Samuel ;  who,  then,  was  the  other  ? 
Samuel  went  and  brought  Moses  with  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  *  Peradventure  I  am  summoned  to  Judgment 
God  forbid !  O  stand  thou  by  me ;  lo !  there  is  not  a 
thing  which  is  written  in  thy  ijaw  that  I  have  not  fol- 
filled.** — Treatise  Chaggigah,  fol.  4,  6. 

I  am  sore  distressed.— "O,  the  wild  wail  of  this 
dark  misery!  There  is  a  deep  pathos  and  a  weird 
awesomeness  in  this  despairiii^  crv,  but  there  is  no 
confession  of  sin,  no  b^eecliing  for  mercv— nothing 
but  the  overmastering  ambition  to  preserve  himself.**— 
Dr.  W.  M,  Taylor,  of  New  York :  "  David.*' 

For  the  gallant  warrior  Saul  thus  to  despair  was  indeed 
strange,  but  his  gloomy  foreboding  before  the  fatal  field 
of  GKlboa,  where  he  was  to  lose  his  crown  and  life, 
were  sadly  verified  by  the  sequel.  Shakespeare  thus 
describes  Bichard  IlL  heavy  and  spiritless,  with  an 
unknown  dread,  before  the  fatal  Bosworth  field : — 

"  I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit 
Nor  cheer  of  mind  that  I  was  wont  to  have."        _, 

King  Richard  m. 

So  Macbeth  is  full  of  a  restless,  shapeless  terror  at 
Dunsinane  before  the  battle  .-— 

'*  There  is  no  flying  hence,  no  tarryinff  here ; 
I  'gin  to  he  aweary  of  the  sun."— Jzactef  A. 

Neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreams.— Why 

does  Saul  omit  to  mention  here  the  silence  of  the 
"  Urim,"  especially  mentioned  in  verse  6,  and  which 
seems  also  m  these  days  to  have  been  the  more  nsnal 
way  of  enquinr  after  the  will  of  the  Eternal  King 
of  Israel?  The  Talmud,  treatise  Berachoth,  zii  2, 
gives  the  probable  answer.  Saul  knew  the  Urin  was 
no  longer  m  his  kingdom.  It  liad  been  worn  by  one 
whom  lie  had  foully  murdered — ^Ahimelech,  the  high 
priest.  Deep  shame  at  the  thought  of  the  massacre  of 
Ahimelech,  and  afterwards  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
stayed  him  from  uttering  the  word  "  Urim "  before 
Samuel. 

Therefoi:e  I  have  called  thee.— The  Hebrew 
word  here  is  a  very  unusual  form,  which  apparently 
was  used  to  strengthen  the  original  idea,  **  I  nave  had 
thee  caUed " ;  in  other  words,  "  Hence  this  pressing 
urgent  call  to  thee  from  thy  rest.*' 

(16)  Seeing  the  Lord  is  departed  from  thee.— 
In  other  words.  If  Jehovah  have  left  thee,  why  eometi 
thou  to  consult  me,  His  servant  and  prophet  1  The 
Hebrew  word  here  translated  "  enemy  is  only  fonnd 
in  Ps.  czxxix.  20,  and  has  been  assumed  to  be  an 
Aramaic  form — ain  for  tsadde.  There  are,  however,  no 
other  Aramaic  forms  in  this  book,  which  is  written 
in  pure  "  classical"  Hebrew.    The  letter  ain,  or  the 
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enemy  P  (^7)^^  the  Lobd  hath  done 
^to  him,  'as  he  spake  by  ^me:  for  the 
Lobd  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of 
thine  hand,  and  given  it  to  thy  neigh- 
bour, even  to  David :  ^^^  because  thou 
obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  Lobd,  nor 
executedst  his  fierce  wrath  upon  Amalek, 
therefore  hath  the  Lobd  done  this  thing 
unto  thee  this  day.  ^^^  Moreover  the 
Lobd  will  also  deliver  Israel  with  thee 
into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines:  and 
to  morrow  sJialt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with 
me :  the  Lobd  also  shall  defiver  the  host 
of  Israel  into  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 
(»>Then  Saul  sfell  straightway  aU 
along    on   the   earth,    and    was    sore 
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afraid,  because  of  the  words  of  Samuel : 
and  there  was  no  strength  in  him; 
for  he  had  eaten  no  brea^  all  the  day, 
nor  all  the  night.  ^*^>  And  the  woman 
came  unto  Saul,  and  saw  that  he  was 
sore  troubled,  and  said  unto  him.  Be- 
hold, thine  handmaid  hath  obeyed  thy 
voice,  and  I  have  put  my  life  in  my 
hand,  and  have  hearkened  unto  thy 
words  which  thou  spakest  unto  me. 
(22)  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  hearken 
thou  also  unto  the  voice  of  thine 
handmaid,  and  let  me  set  a  morsel  of 
bread  before  thee ;  and  eat,  that  thou 
mayest  have  strength,  when  thou  goest 
on  thy  way.    <®>fiut  he  refiised,  and 


first  letter  in  the  text  here,  through  a  very  slight  error 
of  the  copyist,  could  easily  have  been  altered  from 
tsadde,  the  first  letter  of  the  usual  word  for  **  enemy." 
The  LXX.  and  Ynl^.  Versions  apparently  had 
another  reading  before  them,  for  they  tnmslate  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse,  "  and  is  with  thy  neighbours." 

(17)  And  the  Lord  hath  done  to  him.— 
Bender,  as  in  margin  of  the  English  Version,  the  Lord 
hath  done  or  performed  for  Himself  The  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  here  needlessly  change  the  text  into,  ''  the 
Lord  hath  done  to  thee  J* 

And  g^ven  it  to  thy  neighbour  •  .  .  David.— 
An  evil  spirit  personating  Samuel  would  not  have 
spoken  thus ;  he  would  not  have  wished  to  help  David, 
"the  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  to  the  throne  of 
Israel;  nor  would  an  evil  spirit  have  spoken  in  such 
solemn  terms  of  the  punishment  due  to  rebellion  against 
God. — Bishop  Wordsworth,  who  argues  against  the 
supposition  ubat  the  shade  of  Samuel  was  an  evil  spirit. 

X^)  Moreover  the  Lord  will  also  deliver 
Israel  •  .  •  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.— 
Three  crushing  judgments,  which  were  to  come  directly 
upon  Saul,  are  contained  in  the  prophet's  words  related 
in  this  19th  verse,  (a)  The  utter  defeat  of  the  army 
of  Israel  (h)  The  violent  death  of  Saul  himself  and 
his  two  sons  in  the  course  of  the  impending  fight, 
(c)  The  sacking  of  the  Israelitish  camp,  which  was 
to  follow  the  defeat,  and  which  would  terribly  augment 
the  horrors  and  disasters  of  the  rout  of  the  king's 
army. 

"This  overthrow  of  the  people  was  to  heighten 
Saul's  misery,  when  he  saw  the  people  plunged  with 
him  into  ruin  through  his  sin." — O,  von  uerlach. 

To  morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with 
me.^The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  **  to  morrow," 
machar,  need  not  signify  '*the  next  day,"  but  some 
near  future  time.  In  saying  "  thou  shalt  be  with  me," 
Samuel  does  not  pronounce  Saul's  final  condemnation, 
for  he  had  no  mission  to  do  so,  but  rather  draws  him 
by  his  tenderness  to  a  better  mind.  He  uses  a  mild 
and  charitable  expression,  applicable  to  all,  good  and 
bad,  **  Thou  shalt  be  as  I  am :  no  longer  among  the 
living."  In  the  vision  of  the  world  of  spirits,  revealed 
to  us  by  our  blessed  Lord,  the  souls  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  ma^  be  said  to  be  together  in  the  abode  of  the 
departed  spirits,  for  Dives  saw  Lazarus,  and  conversed 
with  Abraham,  though  there  was  a  gulf  fixed  between 
them.  "  If  Samuel  had  said  to  Saul, '  Thou  shalt  be 
among  the  damned,'  he  would  have  crashed  him  ^th 


a  weiffht  of  despair,  and  have  hardened  him  in  his 
impemtence ;  but  by  using  this  gentler  expression,  he 
mildlv  exhorted  him  to  repentance.  While  there  was 
life  there  was  hope :  the  door  was  still  open." — Bishop 
Wordsworth. 

"  Shalt  thou  be  with  me  "  does  not  refer  to  an  equality 
in  bliss,  but  to  a  like  condition  of  death. — 8t  Augustine, 
Augustine  here  means  that  to-morrow  Saul  would  be 
"  a  shade,"  like  to  what  Samuel  then  was ;  he  says,  how- 
ever, nothing  respecting  Saul's  enjoying  bliss  uke  that 
wluch  he  (Samuel)  was  doubtless  then  enjoying. 

The  host.— "Host"  here  should  be  rendered 
camp.  The  meaning,  then,  of  the  whole  verse  would 
be :  first,  there  would  be  a  total  defeat  of  the  royal 
army ;  secondlv,  Saul  and  his  sons  would  fall ;  thircQy, 
the  rout  would  be  followed  by  the  sack  of  the  camp  of 
Israel,  and  its  attendant  horrors. 

(20)  Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along  on. 
the>  earth. — ^XJp  to  this  period  we  must  understand 
Saul  listening  to  the  prophet's  words  in  that  attitude  of 
humble  reverence  which  ne  assumed  when  he  perceived 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  Samuel  (verse  14) ;  but 
now,  on  hearing  the  words  of  awful  judgment,  crushed 
with  terror  ana  dismay,  and  previously  weakened  by  a 
long  fast  and  the  fat^e  of  the  rou^h  night  walk  from 
Mount  Gilboa  to  Im-dor,  he  fell  prostrate  to  the 
earth. 

(21)  And  the  woman.— The  story  is  completed 
in  these  few  concluding  verses  (21 — 25)  in  a  most 
natural  and  unaffected  style.  The  witch,  though  a 
grievous  sinner,  is  struck  with  a  woman's  pitv  for  the 
stricken  king,  and  with  kind  words  and  still  kinder 
acts  does  her  best  to  recover  him  from  the  death.Hke 
swoon  into  which  the  hapless  Saul  had  fallen.  Her 
whole  behaviour  contradicts  the  supposition  that  she  was 
moved  bv  a  bitter  hatred  against  Saul  (see  Excursus  L. 
at  end  oi  this  Book)  to  desire  the  appearance  of  Samuel, 
and  to  imitate  his  voice  b^  means  of  ventriloquism. 
Firstlv,  she  was  herself  terrified  at  the  apparition ;  and 
secondly,  she  was  saddened  by  the  effect  of  the  dead 
seer's  words  on  the  king,  and  did  her  poor  best  to 
restore  him  to  composure  and  strength  again.  We 
read  in  the  next  verse  how  the  woman,  with  Saul's 
servants,  used  even  a  gentle  compulsion  to  induce 
the  king  to  take  the  nourishment  he  was  so  sorely  in 
need  of. 

(23)  And  sat  upon  the  bed— That  is,  npon  the 
divan,  or  cushioned  seat,  which  usuaUv  runs  round  the 
walls  of  rooms  in  Eastern  dwellings.  Tnere  is  nothing  in 
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said,  I  will  not  eat.  But  his  servants, 
together  with  the  woman,  compelled 
him ;  and  he  hearkened  unto  their  voice. 
So  he  arose  from  the  earth,  and  sat 
upon  the  bed.  <^^  And  the  woman  had 
a  £Eit  calf  in  the  honse ;  and  she  hasted, 
and  killed  it,  and  took  flour,  and 
kneaded  it,  and  did  bake  unleavened 
bread  thereof :  ^^>  and  she  brought  it 
before  Saul,  and  before  his  servants ; 
and  they  did  eat.  Then  they  rose  up, 
and  went  away  that  night. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.  — (1)  Now  the 
Philistines  ^thered  together  all  their 
armies  to  Aphek :  and  the  Israelites 

J  itched  by  a  fountain  which  is  in 
ezreel.  <^>  And  the  lords  of  the  Phil- 
istines passed  on  by  hundreds,  and  by 
thousands :  but  David  and  his  men 
passed  on  in  the  rereward  with  Achish. 
<^)  Then  said  the  princes  of  the  Phil- 
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istines.  What  do  these  Hebrews  here? 
And  Achish  said  unto  the  princes  of 
the  Philistines,  la  not  this  David,  the 
servant    of    Saul  the  king  of  Israel, 
which  hath  been  with  me  these  days, 
or  these  years,  and  I  have  found  bo 
fault  in  him  since  he  fell  unto  me  un- 
to this  day?  W  And  the  princes  of  the 
Philistines  were  v^roth  with  him ;  and 
the  princes  of  the  Philistines  said  on- 
to him,  '  Make  this  fellow  return,  that 
he  may  go  again  to  his  place  which 
thou  hast  appointed  him,  and  let  him 
not  go  down  with  us  to  battle,  lest 
in  the  battle  he  be  an  adversary  to 
us:   for  wherewith    should  he  recon- 
cile himself  unto  his  master?  should  it 
not  he  with  the  heads  of  these  men? 
f*)  Is  not  this  David,  of  whom  they 
sang  one  to  another  in  dances,  saying, 
^Saul  slew  his  thousands,  and  David 
his  ten  thousands? 


the  narration  to  support  the  common  idea,  represented  so 
often  in  painting,  that  the  scene  above  related  took  phice 
in  a  cave.  The  witch  probably  lived  in  a  dwelling  of 
her  own  at  En-dor.  There  is  nothing  either  in  the 
narrative  to  indicate  that  she  was  living  in  a  place 
of  concealment. 

(34)  Unleavened  bread.— There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost;  so  she  did  not  wait  to  leaven  the  dongh,  bnt  at 
once  baked  it,  and  set  it  before  the  kii^. 

(25)  Went  away  that  night.— The  same  night 
ihey  retraced  their  steps,  and  returned  to  Gil^a. 
"  OAvl  was  too  hardened  m  his  sin  to  express  any  griet 
or  pain,  either  on  his  own  account  or  because  of  the 

Sredicted  fate  of  his  sons  or  his  people.  In  stolid 
esperation  he  went  to  meet  his  destiny.  This  was  the 
terrible  end  of  one  whom  the  Spirit  of  Grod  had  once 
taken  possession  of  and  turned  into  another  man — of  one 
who  had  been  singularly  endowed  with  Divine  gifts 
to  enable  him  to  act  as  the  leader  of  the  people  of  (£>d." 
—0.  von  Oerlach. 

xxrx. 

(1—11)  David  and  his  Band  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Philistine  Lords  with  Suspicion,  and  is  oblifi^ed  to 
withdraw;  preserving  still  the  Friendship  of  Acnii^. 

(1)  Aphek. — ^The  name  Aphek  was  a  common  one, 
and  was  given  to  several  **  places  of  arms  "  in  Canaan. 
It  signifies  a  fort  or  a  strong  place.  This  Aphek  was 
most  likefy  situated  in  the  Flam  of  Jezreel.  Susebius 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  En-dor. 

By  a  fountain  which  is  in  Jesreel.— "  B;^  a 
fountain."  The  LXX.  wrongly  adds  "  dor,"  supposing 
the  spring  or  fountain  to  be  the  well-known  ESi-dor — 
spring  of  Dor— but  En-dor,  we  know,  lav  manj  miles 
away  from  ike  camp  of  Saul.  This  "xountam"  has 
been  identified  by  modem  trayellers  as  Ain^dUid, 
the  Fountain  of  Goliath,  because  it  was  traditionaUy 
regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  old  combat  with  the  giaskt. 
It  is  a  laiKe  spring  which  flows  from  under  the  eayem 
in  the  rocKwmch  forms  the  baseof  Gilboa.    "  There  is 
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every  reason  to  regard  this  as  the  ancient  foontam  of 
Jezreel,  where  Sam  and  Jonathan  pitched  before  their 
last  fatal  battle,  and  where,  too,  m  the  days  of  the 
Crusades,  Saladin  and  the  Christians  successively  en. 
camped." — Bobinson,  Palestine,  iii.  167,  8. 

(2)  And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  passed 
on  by  hundreds,  and  by  thoiisands.--The  orderlr 
advance  of  this  great  military  nation  is  thus  describen. 
The  "lords,"  a  different  term  to  the  expresaon 
"princes."  There  were  apparently  in  the  Philistine 
feaeration  five  sovereign  princes,  of  whom  Achish 
of  Grath  was  one.  Beneath  these  were  other  chief- 
tains, who  seemingly  had  great  control  over  the  sove- 
reiffn  princes. 

David  and  his  men.— David,  in  return  for  the 
lands  round  Ziklag  eiven  him  by  the  King  of  Gath, 
seems  to  have  owed  a  kind  of  mihtaiy  service  to 
his  suzerain  Achish.  The  difference  in  the  arms  and 
equipments  of  the  Israelitish  warriors  in  the  division 
of  David,  which  was  marching  under  the  standard 
of  Gath,  no  doubt  excited  questions.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  Hebrews  was,  of  course,  well  imown 
to  their  hereditary  Philistine  foes. 

(3)  These  days,  or  these  years.— An  indefiniiB 
expression  of  time.  The  versions  have  translated  it 
in  various  ways.  The  English  Version  here  is  literal 
The  Syriac  singularly  renders,  "  this  time,  and  time, 
and  months."  The  LXX.  is  not  yery  easy  to  under, 
stand  here,  but  it  apparently  took  Oie  expression  as 
signifying  "two  years."  Maurer  would  translate, 
"who  has  been  with  me  alway,  for  days,  or  ratiier, 
for  years." 

(*)  Gk)  down.— This  is  a  technical  military  expres- 
sion, used  constantly,  on  account  of  the  necessitv  (u 
the  troops  descending  from  the  hiU  country  in  which 
th^  were  encamped  to  the  plain  in  order  to  fighi 

(*)  Of  whom  they  sang.— The  folk-songs,  which 
had  originally  excited  Saul's  jealousy  of  the  young 
hero  David,  were  current  among  the  Philistines,  who 
seem  to  haye  been  a  musical  people.  David's  having 
apparently  learned  and  practised  Philistine  mnsie  when 
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(®)  Then  Achish  called  David,  and  said 
unto  him,  Snrelj,  as  the  Lobd  liveth, 
thou  hast  been  upright,  and  thy  go- 
ing out  and  thj  coining  in  with  me 
in  the  host  is  good  in  mj  sight:  for 
I  have  not  found  evil  in  thee  since 
the  day  of  thy  coming  unto  me  unto 
this  day :  nevertheless  ^  the  lords  favour 
thee  not.  m  Wherefoie  now  retam, 
and  go  in  peace,  that  thou  ^  displease 
not  the  lords  of  ilie  Philistines.  ^^  And 
David  said  unto  Achish,  But  what 
have  I  done?  and  what  hast  thou 
found  in  thy  servant  so  long  as  I  have 
"been  'with  thee  unto  this  day,  that 
I  may  not  go  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  my  lord  the  king?  (^^  And  Achish 
answered  and  said  to  David,  I  know 
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that  thou  art  good  in  my  sight,  as  an 
angel  of  God:  notwithstanding  the 
princes  of  the  Philistines  have  said. 
He  shall  not  go  up  with  us  to  the  battle. 
(10)  Wherefore  now  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning  with  thy  master's  servants 
that  are  come  with  thee :  and  as  soon 
as  ye  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
have  light,  depart. 

<^^>  So  David  and  his  men  rose  up 
early  to  depart  in  the  morning,  to  re- 
turn into  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 
And  the  Philistines  went  up  to  Jezreel. 

CHAPTER  XXX.— <i)  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  David  and  his  men  were 
come  to  Ziklag  on  the  third  day,  that 
the  Amalekites  had  invaded  the  south. 


in  Grath,  which  he  snbseqnentlj  introduced  into  Jem- 
ealem,  has  been  already  noticed. 

(6)  Surely,  as  the  Lord  liveth.— This  seems  a 
strange  oam  for  an  idolatrous  prince  like  the  Kine 
of  Gath  to  make  nse  of — "By  the  life  of  Jehovah. 
It  was  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  real  oath  of 
Achish,  unless,  as  Keil  supposes,  the  Philistine  friend 
of  David,  in  his  oath,  used  the  formula  which  he 
thought  would  be  most  acceptable  to  David,  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  injured  falsely  by  the  suspicion  of 
^e  Philistine  leaders. 

(8)  And  David  said  unto  Achish,  But  what 
liave  I  done  P — David's  words  have  a  ring  of 
falseness  in  them;  he  never  contemplated  fightingin 
the  ranks  against  Israel,  and  jet  he  spei^  thus.  The 
generous  confidence  of  the  chivalrous  Achish  is  here  in 
painful  contrast  with  the  dissimulation  of  the  Israelite 
chieftain,  Da\'id. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  suspicions  of  his 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Philistine  leaaers  had  been 
aroused  by  David  deliberately,  in  order  to  bring  about 
his  dismissal  from  the  army  in  the  field.  This  is  pos- 
sible, for  the  situation  in  which  David  now  finds  him- 
self was  most  embarassing  from  every  point  of  view. 

(d)  As  an  angel  of  Gk>d.— .^^ain  a  simile,  which 
Achish  most  likelv  borrowed  from  Sebrew  thought,  and 
made  use  of  in  his  graceful  courtesy  as  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  David. 

(i^J)  With  thy  master's  servants.— The  words 
have  perplexed  expositors.  It  is  hardly  the  expression 
we  should  expect  Achish  to  use  of  David's  followers. 
All  Israelites  were,  of  course,  "subjects  of  Saul,"  but  the 
term  would  hardly  be  used  except  by  one  hostile  to 
David,  as  Nabal  was ;  he  once  (chap.  xxv.  10)  made  use 
of  an  insulting  term  of  a  like  nature  to  David.  Achish, 
we  know,  seemed  ever  kindly  disposed  to  the  outlawed 
son  of  Jesse.  A  probable  suggestion  has,  however, 
been  lately  made,  that  the  reference  here  is  to  those 
tribes  of  Manasseh  (comp.  1  Ghron.  xii.  19—21)  who 
had  only  lately  come  over  to  David.  Was  it  not  also 
possible  that  these  very  Manassites,  who  had  only  very 
recently  deserted  the  king's  cause  for  David's,  were 
known  to  some  of  the  Phinstines  as  Saul's  soldiers,  and 
that  their  suspicions  had  been  awakened  in  the  first 
place  by  finding  them  marching  under  David's  standard 
m  the  division  of  Gath  ? 


(U)  To  return  into  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines.— ^No  doubt  David  and  his  officers  rejoiced  at 
their  escaping  the  terrible  alternative  of  either  turning 
traitors  to  £e  kindly  man  who  had  so  hospitably  re- 
ceived them  in  their  distress,  or  of  appearing  in  arms 
with  the  Philistines  when  thev  came  into  collision  with 
the  Israelites  under  Saul.  But  ihej  little  thought  in 
how  sore  a  danger  their  wives  and  children  and  homes 
were  at  this  juncture.  Their  release  from  the  Philis- 
tine army  was  not  a  moment  too  soon  to  save 
these. 

XXX. 

(1— SI)  Ziklag,  David's  City,  is  Sacked  by  the  Amalek- 
ites—David,  uter  Consulting  the  Urim,  Pursues  them 
— ^The  Captives  are  Recovered — ^The  Friendly  Cities 
are  Rewarded. 

(1)  On  the  third  day— That  is,  on  the  third  day 
after  King  Achish,  in  consequence  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Philistine  chieftains,  had  dismissed 
David  and  his  contingent  from  the  ranks  of  the  Pliilis- 
tine  army.  This  dismissal  could  hardly  have  taken 
place  at  Shunem,  in  the  Esdraelon  (Jezreel)  Yale,  for 
Shunem  is  some  ninety  miles  distant  from  Ziklag. 
The  division  of  Achish  had  marched  from  Gath  wim 
David;  and  somewhere  in  Philistia,  after  the  whole 
force  had  been  gathered  into  one,  the  scene  which 
resulted  in  David^  services  being  dispensed  with  took 
place. 

The  Amalekites  had  invaded  the  south.— 
This  was  paii^lv  in  retaliation  for  the  late  raids  of  David 
in  the  Amalekite  countir,  partly  because  Amalek  had 
heard  that,  owing  to  the  Philistine  and  Israelite  armies 
having  left  the  southern  districts  for  the  central  part  of 
Canaan,  all  the  south  country  was  left  unguarded. 
"  The  south,"  that  is,  "  the  Ne^eb,"  or  the  dry  bind— 
all  the  southern  part  of  Judea;  it  included  also  a  part 
of  the  Arabian  Desert. 

And  smitten  Ziklag.— This  was  an  act  of  ven- 
geance, Ziklag  being  the  city  of  ihat  famous  Israelite 
chieftain  David,  who  had  done  so  much  damage  to 
Amalek,  and  who  had  treated  the  captives  with  such 
cruelty.  While  other  parts  of  the  south  were  simply 
plundered,  Ziklag  was  marked  for  utter  destruction — 
was  sacked  and  burned. 
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and  Ziklag,  and  smitten  Ziklag,  and 
burned  it  with  fire ;  ^^^  and  had  taken 
the  women  captives,  that  were  therein : 
thej  slew  not  any,  either  great  or  small, 
but  carried  them  away,  and  went  on 
their  way.  (^)  So  David  and  his  men 
came  to  the  city,  and,  behold,  it  was 
burned  with  fire ;  and  their  wives,  and 
their  sons,  and  their  daughters,  were 
taken  captives.  (^>  Then  David  and  the 
people  that  were  with  him  lifted  up 
their  voice  and  wept,  until  they  had 
no  more  power  to  weep.  ^^^  And  David's 
two  wives  were  taken  captives,  Ahin- 
oam   the  Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail  the 
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wife  of  Nabal  the  Carmelite.  W  And 
David  was  greatly  distressed ;  for  the 
people  spake  of  stoning  him,  because 
the  soul  of  all  the  people  was  ^  grieved, 
every  man  for  his  sons  and  for  his 
daughters :  but  David  encouraged  him- 
self in  the  Lord  his  God. 

(^>  And  David  said  to  Abiathar  the 
priest,  Ahimelech's  son,  I  pray  thee, 
bring  me  hither  the  ephod.  And  Abia- 
thar brought  thither  the  ephod  to 
David.  (^)  And  David  enquired  at  the 
LoBD,  saying,  Shall  I  pursue  after  this 
troop  P  shaU  I  overt^e  them?  And 
he  answered   him.   Pursue:   for  thou 


(2)  They  slew  not  any.— There  was  no  one  in 
the  hapless  city  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  fierce  sons 
of  the  desert.  David — never  dreaming  of  the  sudden 
invasion — had  marched  with  Achish,  accompanied  by 
his  whole  force.  The  Amalekites  slew  none  of  their 
captives;  they  were,  we  read,  women  and  children. 
These  possessed  a  marketable  value,  and  were  carried 
off  to  oe  sold  into  slaverv,  probablv  in  Egypt,  with 
which  country  the  Amalekites,  as  neighbours,  had  con- 
stant dealings.  We  read  a  few  verses  on  specially  of 
an  Egyptian  slave  in  the  army. 

(3)  And  behold,  it  was  burned  with  flre.— 
A  terrible  reception  for  David  and  his  free  lances, 
on  their  return  from  their  ill-omened  expedition  with 
the  great  Philistine  army,  to  find  only  the  charred  and 
smoking  ruins  of  their  homes ;  not  one  of  all  their  dear 
ones,  whom  they  had  left  behind — as  they  thought  in 
security — left  to  tell  the  storv  of  the  disaster,  fi;  was 
the  Egyptian  slave  who  had  fallen  sick,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, had  been  deserted,  and  whom  they  came  upon 
in  the  course  of  the  pursuit,  who  gave  them  the  details, 
and  told  them  the  story  of  the  invasion,  and  described 
the  route  taken  by  the  marauding  force  on  their  return 
to  their  country. 

(*)  Then  David  and  the  people.— Yerses  1 — i 
form  one  period,  which  is  expanded  by  the  introduction 
of  several  circumstantial  clauses.  The  apodosis  to  "it 
came  to  pass  when,"  &c.,  verse  1,  does  not  follow  till 
verse  4,  "  Then  David  and  the  people,"  &c. ;  but  this  is 
formally  attached  to  verse  3.  The  statement,  "  So 
David  and  liis  men  came,"  with  which  the  protasis 
commenced  in  verse  1,  is  resumed  in  an  altered  form : 
"  It  came  to  pass,  when  David  and  his  men  were  come 
to  Ziklag  .  .  .  the  Amalekites  had  invaded  .  .  .  and 
had  taken  avniy  the  women  captive  .  .  .  and  had  gone 
their  way  .  .  .  and  David  and  his  men  came  into 
the  city,  and  behold,  it  was  burned.  .  .  .  Then  David 
and  the  people  with  him  lifted  up  their  voice." — 
Kea. 

W  For  the  people  spake  of  stoning  him.— 
Probably  the  discontent  and  anger  of  the  people  had 
been  previously  aroused  by  David's  close  connection 
with  Achish,  which  had  entailed  upon  these  valiant 
Israelites  the  bitter  degradation  of  having  had  to 
march  against  their  own  countrymen  under  Sie  banner 
of  the  Philistine  King  of  Gath ;  and  now,  finding  that 
David  had  neglected  to  provide  against  the  Anuuekite 
raid,  their  pent-up  furv  thus  displayed  itself.  Hien 
David,  we  shall  see,  threw  himself,  with  all  his  old 
perfect  trustfulness,  upon  the  mercy  of  his  Grod. 


But  David  encouraged  himself  in  the  Lord 
his  (3od. — He  encouraged  himself  in  prayer,  thii<9 
casting  himself  and  his  fortunes  on  tlie  (kid  who,  years 
before,  had  chosen  him  to  be  "  TTia  anointed."  It  was 
this  trustf  as  we  have  before  seen  in  his  own  case,  in 
the  case,  too,  of  Jonathan,  as  it  had  been  in  old  dajs 
with  all  the  heroes  of  Israel — ^this  perfect,  childlike, 
implicit  trust  in  the  •*  Glorious  Ann  "^which  bad  been 
the  source  of  the  marvellous  success  of  the  chosen 
people.  When  they  forgot  the  invisible  Kii^,  who  for 
His  own  g^reat  purposes  had  chosen  them,  their  fortmies 
at  once  declined ;  tney  fell  to  the  level,  and  often  below 
the  level,  of  the  surroundii^  nations.  We  have  many 
conspicuous  examples  of  this ;  for  instance,  in  the  lives 
of  Samson  and  Saul,  how,  when  with  weeping  and  with 
mourning,  they  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  again 
leaned  on  the  "Ajrm,"  success  and  victory  returned 
to  them.  This  is  what  happened  now  to  David  at 
Ziklag,  wliilo  about  the  same  time  Saul,  alone  and 
distr^tful,  fought  and  fell  on  the  bloody  day  of 
Gilboa.  David,  with  the  help  of  his  God,  on  whose 
mercy  he  had  thrown  himself,  obtained  hia  brilliant 
success  over  Amalek,  and  restored  his  prestige  not 
only  among  his  own  immediate  followers,  out  through 
all  the  cities  and  villages  of  Southern  Canaan. 

(7)  Abiathar.— Abiathar  liad  doubtless  been  with 
David,  and  he  had  joined  him  at  Keilah.  Throngh  all 
his  wanderings  we  hear,  however,  nothing  of  prayer 
and  of  consultation  of  the  Urim.  As  regaras  the 
unfortunate  Philistine  sojourn,  David  seems  to  have 
determined  upon  that  step  entirely  of  himself;  dis- 
trustful  and  aespairing,  he  had  fled  the  country,  and 
taken  refuge  with  the  enemies  of  his  people.  One 
unbroken  series  of  sin  and  calamily  was  the  result  he 
sees  of  his  fatal  error. 

And  Abiathar  brought  thither  the  ephod. 
— ^Modern  commentators,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  disbelieve 
in  any  response  coming  through  the  medium  of  the 
Urim  in  the  ephod.  !l5iey  either  pass  over  the  whole 
transaction  in  silence,  or  assume  that  some  Divine  in- 
spiration came  to  the  high  priest  when  vested  with  the 
sacred  garment.  The  plam  meaning,  however,  of  the 
frequent  references  tells  us  in  some  way  or  other  the 
Divine  will  was  made  knovni  through  the  agency  of  the 
mysterious  Urim  and  Thummim.  See,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  Saul,  where  definitely  it  is  stated  that  the 
Lord  answered  him  not  **  by  Urim  "  (chap,  xxviii.  6), 
where  this  peculiar  Divine  response  is  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  manifestation  of  the  will  of  God  in  a 
dream  or  a  vision,  or  through  the  Divine  instmmentalitj 
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shalt  surely  overtake  them,  and  with- 
out fail  recover  all.  <*>  So  David  went, 
lie  and  the  six  hundred  men  that  were 
with  him,  and  came  to  the  brook  Besor, 
where  those  that  were  left  behind 
stayed.  <^^J  But  David  pursued,  he  and 
four  hxmdred  men:  for  two  hxmdred 
abode  behind,  which  were  so  faint 
that  they  coidd  not  go  over  the  brook 
Besor. 

(11)  And  they  found  an  Egyptian  in 
the  field,  and  brought  him  to  David, 
and  gave  him  bread,  and  he  did  eat ; 
and    they    made    him    drink    water; 


(12)  and  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  cake 
of  figs,  and  two  clustera  of  raisins: 
and  when  he  had  eaten,  his  spirit  came 
again  to  him :  for  he  had  eaten  no 
bread,  nor  drunk  any  water,  three  days 
and  three  nights.  (^)  And  David  said 
unto  him,  To  whom  belongest  thou? 
and  whence  art  thou?  And  he  said, 
I  am  a  young  man  of  Egypt,  servant 
to  an  Amalekite ;  and  my  master  lefb 
me,  because  three  days  agone  I  fell 
sick.  (1^)  We  made  an  invasion  vpon 
the  south  of  the  Cherethites  and  upon 
the  coast  which  belongeth  to  Judah,  and 


of  the  prophet  or  seer.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  to  the  sacred  precious  stones 
an  occasional  special  power  of  declaring  the  oracles  of 
God.  The  Tahnndieal  traditions  are  clear  and  decisive 
here.  Now,  without  attaching  anything  like  an  im- 
plicit credence  to  these  most  ancient  Hebrew  traditions — 
many  of  them  fanciful  and  wild,  many  of  them  written 
in  a  cryptograph,  or  secret  cypher,  to  which  Christians 
in  most  cases  do  not  possess  the  key — it  does  seem 
in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  to  reject  the  ancient 
traditional  belief  ra  the  Hebrew  race  contained  in  the 
Talmud  with  respect  to  this  most  mysterious  ephodand 
its  sacred  ^ems,  and  to  adopt  another  interpretation, 
which  fits  m  very  lamely  with  the  plun  text.  The 
whole  question  respecting  the  traditions  of  the  TJrim 
and  Thummim  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  short 
Excursus  M  on  the  XJrim,  at  the  ena  of  this  Com- 
mentary on  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 

(9)  So  David  went.— Immediately  on  receiving 
the  answer  of  the  Urirn,  David  started  in  rapid  pursuit. 
The  "  six  hundred "  by  no  means  represented  his  pre- 
sent force;  but  these  were  probaoly  the  old  band 
of  veteran  soldiers,  whose  speed  and  endurance  he 
could  depend  upon — men  tried,  no  doubt,  by  many  a 
weary  ni^ht  march,  hj  many  a  rough,  wilcf  piece  of 
work.  A  \&Tge  contingent  even  of  these  veterans 
could  not  stand  the  forced  inarch  of  their  leader  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  words  "  for  two  hundred  abode  beliind,"  the 
narrator  anticipated  what  is  told  in  verse  10.  It  is  a 
prole^tical  expression,  arising  from  the  vivacious  de- 
scription of  l/avid's  rapid  march  with  four  hundred 
men  (Laiige).  The  Yulg.  paraphrases,  or  rather  seeks 
to  amend  the  text  here :  "  and  certain  tired  ones  stayed." 
The  Syriac  changes  the  text  into  "  David  left  two  hun- 
dred men ; "  these  men  who  had  fallen  out  of  the  rapid 
march  were  gathered  together,  and  kept  the  baggage 
and  everything  that  could  be  left  behiuaat  the  encamp- 
ment at  the  brook  Besor.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that 
owing  to  the  hurried  departure,  but  scanfy  provision 
for  the  forced  march  was  made,  hence  the  falling  out 
through  weariness  in  the  course  of  the  rapid  advance. 
The  brook  Besor  cannot  be  identified  wit  n  certainty ; 
and  Baumer  (Palestine)  supposes  it  to  be  the  Wady 
Sheriah,  which  falls  into  the  sea  below  Askelon. 

ai)  An  Egyptian.— The  Amalekites,  as  above 
stated,  were  a  nomad  race ;  their  wanderings  would  have 
taken  them  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  hence  the  pro- 
bability of  their  having  Egyptian  slaves  in  their  tribe. 
The  savage  nature  of  these  untamed  sons  of  the  desert 
has  been  already  commented  upon  when  the  war  of 


extermination  with  Ainalek  was  discussed.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  ruthless,  cruel  race,  the  scourge  of  the 
desert,  and  of  the  people  dwelling  near  its  borders. 
From  the  narrative,  they  had  evidently  many  camels  in 
their  force  (verse  17),  so  the  abandonment  of  the  sick 
slave,  left,  without  food  or  water,  to  die  of  hunger,  was 
a  needless  act  of  barbarity  on  their  part. 

(^)  Three  days  and  three  nights. — This 
was  a  note  of  time  as  to  the  amount  of  start  the 
Amalekite  leader  with  the  plunder  had.  It  may  well 
be  conceived  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  cruelty 
of  the  Amalekites  to  their  slaves  was  the  cause  of  their 
ultimate  discomfiture,  for  with  the  very  considerable 
start  they  already  had,  if  David  had  not  been  quite 
certain,  through  the  information  of  the  Egyptian, 
of  their  route,  the  pursuit  would  have  been  utterly 
hopeless. 

W  We  made  an  invasion  .  .  .  .—  The 
Egyptian,  who  apparently  was  a  man  of  education,  ac- 
curately describes  to  David  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Amalekite  raid,  which  had  closed  with  so  signal  a  dis- 
aster to  the  inhabitante  of  his  city  of  Ziklag.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  war  between  Israel  and  Philistia,  and 
of  the  northerly  inarch  of  the  troops  of  both  countries, 
Amalek  made  a  swift  and  sudden  descent  upon  the 
south  country.  The  Cherethites  were  a  Pnilistine 
people  dwelling  in  the  south,  and  along  the  sea-coast. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  name  "  Crethites  *'  which 
represents  the  Hebrew  more  accurately— eame  origi. 
nally,  as  the  name  seems  to  indicate,  from  the  island  of 
Crete.  Capthor,  the  home  of  the  Philistines  (Amos  ix. 
7),  not  improbably  is  identical  with  Crete.  The  whole 
question  of  the  histoiy  of  this  singular  Philistine  people, 
who  were  certainly  not  indigenous  to  Canaan,  but  who 
were  settlers  in  it  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
who  gave  their  name  "  Palestine  "  to  the  whole  land,  is 
most  obscure. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Israel  in  Canaan  the  Philistines 
held  a  very  strong  position  on  the  southern  coast,  and  not 
long  before  Samson's  time  they  had  been  strengthened 
by  fresh  arrivals  from  Crete  and  other  western  regions, 
and  from  this  date  rapidly  gained  power  and  influence, 
and  at  more  than  one  period  disputed  the  supremacy 
with  the  Hebrew  race,  whom  they  threatened  to  sup- 
plant altogether. 

We  hear  subsequently  of  the  Cherethites  mentioned 
in  the  pass^e  under  the  command  of  Benaiah,  as  a 
portion  of  ]£ng  David's  body-guard.  This  troop  or 
regiment  of  Philistines  was  first,  no  doubt,  enrolled 
during  his  residence  at  Ziklag.  He  retained  this  body 
of  foreigners,  of  course  continually  recruited,  about  Ms 
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upon  the  south  of  Caleb ;  aaid  we  burned 
ZiUag  with  fire,  t^*)  Aiid  David  said 
to  him.  Canst  thou  bring  me  down  to 
this  company  ?  And  he  said,  Swear  un- 
to me  by  God,  that  thou  wilt  neither 
kill  me,  nor  deUver  me  into  the  hands 
of  my  master,  and  I  will  bring  thee 
down  to  this  company. 

(16)  And  when  he  had  brought  him 
down,  behold,  they  were  spread  abroad 
upon  all  the  eartii,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  dancing,  because  of  all  the 
great  spoil  that  they  had  taken  out 
of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  out 
of  the  land  of  Judah.  ^^  And  David 
smote  them  from  the  twilight  even  un- 
to the  evening  of  ^  the  next  day :  and 
there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them,  save 
four  hundred  young  men,  which  rode 


1  Hcbn  Ui4ir  mor- 
roto. 


upon  camels,  and  fled.  (^^)  And  David 
recovered  all  that  the  Amalekites  had 
carried  away:  and  David  rescued  his 
two  wives.  (^)  And  there  was  nothing 
la<;king  to  them,  neither  small  nor 
great,  neither  sons  nor  daughters, 
neither  spoil,  nor  any  thing  that  they 
had  taken  to  them :  David  recovered 
all.  (^)  And  David  took  all  the  flocks 
and  the  herds,  which  they  drave  before 
those  other  cattle,  and  said,  This  i$ 
David's  spoil. 

(^)  And  David  came  to  the  two  hun- 
dred men,  which  were  so  faint  that  they 
could  not  follow  David,  whom  they  had 
made  also  to  abide  at  the  brook  Besor : 
and  they  went  forth  to  meet  David, 
and  to  meet  the  people  that  were  with 
him:  and  when  David   came  near  to 


person  all  through  his  reign.  Such  a  body-guard,  made 
up  of  foreigners,  has  always  been  a  f avonrite  practice 
among  sovereigns.  The  Scottish  archers  and  the  corps 
of  Swiss  Guards,  at  different  periods  of  the  French 
monarchv,  and,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  Varangian 
guard  of  the  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople  in 
the  tenth  century,  are  good  examples  of  this  preference 
for  foreigners  in  the  case  of  the  body-guards  of  the 
sovereign. 

And  upon  the  coast  which  belongeth  to 
Judah. — The  eastern  portion  of  the  Negeb  or  south 
country,  reaching  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead 
Sea. 

And  upon  the  south  of  Caleb.— One  district 
of  the  Negeb  or  south  country  was  given  to  Caleb,  the 
companion  of  Joshua,  as  a  reward  for  his  faith  and  his 
courage.  His  portion,  which  was  called  Caleb  after  the 
famous  chieftain,  included  all  the  country  and  villages 
round  about  Hebron,  which  became  subsequently  a  city 
of  the  priests. 

And  we  burned  Ziklag  with  Are.— This  act, 
which  closed  the  reign  of  Amalek,  was  intended  as 
a  piece  of  stem  revenge  for  the  late  incursion  of  David 
into  their  country,  and  for  the  cruelties  practised  on 
the  captives. 

(15)  By  God.— The  oath  was  to  be  by  "  Elohim," 
not  by  Jehovah,  of  whom  the  Egyjitian  knew  nothing. 

And  I  will  bring  thee  down. — His  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  route  taken  by  the  Amalekites,  and 
his  clear  account  of  the  lato  raid,  show  that  he  was 
a  person  of  no  ordinary  ability;  he  was  probably  an 
Egyptian  merchant  or  wealthy  trader  captured  in  some 
border  fray. 

(16)  Spread  abroad  upon  all  the  earth,  eat- 
ing and  drinking  and  dancing.-- We  have  here 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  wild  license  which  these  bar- 
barians allowed  themselves,  now  that  they  were  secure, 
as  they  thought,  from  all  pursuit.  When  the  picked 
warriors  of  David's  troops  looked  on  the  scene  of 
revelry  and  debauch,  and  thought  who  were  among 
the  captives  in  that  disorderly  encampment,  and  re- 
membered what  homes  had  been  made  desolate  to 
provide  much  of  that  great  spoil  over  which  Amalek 
was  rejoicing,  we  may  well  conceive  with  what  strength 
and  fury  the  little  veteran  force  of  Israelites  fell  upon 


these  desert  robbers,  who  evidently  far  out-numbered 
them. 

(17)  From  twilight  even  unto  the  evening  of 
the  next  day. — Keil  thinks  the  fighting  went  on 
from  the  evening  twilight  till  the  evening  of  the 
next  day.  Bishop  Hervey,  in  the  Speaker^s  Commen* 
tary,  with  gpreater  probability,  supposes  that  "the 
twilight  is  the  morning  twilight,  as  the  contrast 
between  twilight  and  evening  ratner  suggests."  David 
thus  arrived  at  night,  and  nndine  his  enemies  eating 
and  drinking,  put  off  his  attack  nntil  the  morning 
dawn  or  twiUght,  when  they  would  be  still  sleeping 
after  their  debauch.  Although  thus  taken  by  sor. 
prise,  their  great  numbers  and  their  natural  braveiv 
enabled  them  to  prolong  the  fierce  struggle  all  throngn 
the  day,  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  were  falling 
four  hundred  (we  read)  of  the  young  men,  a  body  of 
fugitives  equal  to  David's  own  force,  managed  to  get 
clear  of  the  rout  and  escape.  Tlie  number  of  slain 
on  this  occasion  must  have  been  very  great. 

(20)  The  flocks  and  the  heT&,  which  they 
drave. — In  the  English  translation  the  word  "  which," 
inserted  in  italics,  obscures  the  sense ;  the  literal  read- 
ing  is,  ''And  David  took  all  the  flocks  and  the  herds; 
they  drove  them  before  their  cattle,  and  said,  tins  is 
David's  spoil."  David  took,  no  doubt,  by  popolar 
acclamation  as  his  share  of  the  plnnder,  all  the  flocks 
and  herds  belonging  to  the  Amalekites,  mostlv  ac- 
quired, no  doubt,  in  the  late  raid;  these  were  driven 
in  front  of  "those  cattle"  thus  particularising  the 
cattle  of  Ziklag  belonging  to  David's  own  people. 
Of  course,  this  plunder  went  back  to  the  original 
Israelitish  owners.  The  drovers,  as  they  marched 
behind  the  vast  herds  of  Amalekite  cattle,  sung  of 
the  prowess  of  their  leader  in  words  long  remembered, 
"  See  aU  this.  This  is  David's  spoil"  It  was  "  iheae 
herds  " — numerically,  probably  very  p»it — that  David 
distributed  among  the  friendly  cities  of  the  son^ 
(See  verses  26,  31.)  All  the  other  plunder  of  tbe 
camp — arms,  accoutrements,  ornaments,  jewels,  camels' 
cloths,  &c. — ^was  divided,  as  Bishop  Henrey  well  sug- 
gests, among  the  little  army.  David's  motive  m 
choosing  the  sheep  and  oxen  (for  his  warriors  cer- 
tainly the  least  desirable  part  of  the  Amalekite  pos- 
session) is  evident  from  verses  26—31.    They  were 
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the  people,  he  ^  sainted  them,  t^)  Then 
answered  all  the  wicked  men  and  men 
of  Belial,  of  *  those  that  went  with 
David,  and  said,  Becanse  thej  went  not 
with  ns,  we  will  not  give  them  ouyht 
of  the  spoil  that  we  have  recovered, 
save  to  every  man  his  wife  and  his 
children,  that  thej  may  lead  them  away, 
and  depart.  <^>  Then  said  David,  Te 
shall  not  do  so,  my  brethren,  with  that 
which  the  Lobd  hath  given  ns,  who 
hath  preserved  ns,  and  delivered  the 
company  that  came  against  ns  into  onr 
hand.  <**>  For  who  wSl  hearken  nnto 
you  in  this  matter?  but  as  his  part  is 
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that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so  shall 
his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff: 
they  shall  part  alike.  (^>  And  it  was 
so  from  that  day  ^  forward,  that  he 
made  it  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  for 
Israel  unto  this  day. 

C^)  And  when  David  came  to  ZiUag, 
he  sent  of  the  spoil  unto  the  elders  of 
Judah,  even  to  his  friends,  saying.  Be- 
hold a  *  present  for  you  of  the  spoil 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Lobd  ;  (^)  to  them 
which  were  in  Beth-el,  and  to  them 
which  were  in  south  Bamoth,  and  to 
them  which  were  in  Jattir,  <^>  and  to 
them  which  were  in  Aroer,  and  to  them 


the  most  acceptable  presents  he  could  make  to  his 
friends  in  Jndah. 

(22)  Then  answered  all  the  wicked  men  and 
men  of  Belial. — ^The  scene  here  related  chronicles 
an  act  of  greed  and  of  heartless  covetonsness — an 
act  that  has  been  many  times  repeated  in  the  world's 
history.  The  wise  compiler  of  the  book  chose  it  as 
part  of  the  memoirs  of  David,  which  were  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  sacred  volume,  becanse  it  was  another 
authoritative  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  beloved 
kinff  respecting  a  question  which  would  crop  up 
agam  ana  again  on  the  conclusion  of  a  campaign.  The 
chronicler  was  justified  in  his  selection,  for  this  famous 
decision  of  David  continued  in  force  xmtil  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees.  (See  2  Mace.  viii.  28— dO.)  A 
somewhat  similar  law  was  enacted  by  Moses.  (See 
Num.  xxxi.  27.)  The  dispute  arose  thus:  The  vic- 
torious troop  with  their  enormous  booty  quickly  re- 
turned to  the  brook  Besor,  where  the  200  that  had 
broken  down  on  the  rapid  march  had  been  left  to 
raard  the  bagga^.  David  salutes  these  with  all 
kindly  courtesy;  out  the  harmony  which  prevailed  in 
the  bttle  camp  is  speedily  broken  owing  to  the  high- 
handed chiims  of  the  ^00  who  had  actually  taken 
part  in  the  rescue.  These  refused  to  share  the  booty 
with  their  comrades  who  had  been  left  behind,  only 
proposing  just  to  restore  to  them  their  wives  and 
those  thmgs  of  their  own  which  had  been  recovered 
from  the  Amalekites.  David,  however,  refused  to 
listen  to  these  iniquitous  claims,  and  decided  that  all 
the  fighting  part  of  the  force,  and  those  men  who 
bad  stayed  behind  and  guarded  the  baggage  at  the 
brook  Eiesor,  should  share  alike. 

(23)  Ye  shall  not  do  so  my  brethren.— Trans- 
late "Do  not  so  my  brethren  with  that  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  us,"  that  is,  "in  respect  to  that 
which  the  I^rd,"  &c.  Ewald  prefers  to  render  the 
phrase  as  an  ejaculatory  oath,  "By  that  which  the 
Lord,"  &c.  Some  commentators  here  quote  a  passage 
from  Polybius,  where  a  similar  scene  is  depicted  as 
having  tiuken  place  after  the  capture  of  NoYt^  Gar- 
thago,  where  Fublius  Scipio  decided  that  the  spoil 
then  taken  should  be  divided  equally  among  the  troops 
that  had  been  actuallv  engaged,  and  the  reserves  and 
the  sick  amon?  the  soldiery,  and  those  in  the  army  who 
had  been  detached  from  the  main  body  on  special  service. 

(ss)  A  statute  and  an  ordinance  for  Israel.—- 
The  decree  that  they,  who  for  good  reasons  tarry  with 
the  stuff,  shall  share  alike  with  those  who  go  down 
to  the  battle,  which  became  a  received  ordi^mce  in 


Israel,  is  not  without  its  meaning.     In  the  Heavenly 

Ohurch  of  Ood 

"HiB  state 
Is  kingly ;  thouBandB  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ooeon  without  rest : 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Milton  :  Sonnet 


Moses  praying  on  the  hill  contributed  to  the  victory 
over  Amalek  even  more  than  Joshua  fighting  in  the 
plain  (Ezod.  xvii.  11).  "All  Christians  are  not  of 
equal  strength,  and  some  follow  Christ  to  the  conflict, 
ouiers  tarry  with  the  stuff.  Some  fight  the  Lord's 
battles  in  the  din  of  active  life;  others,  aged  men 
aiid  women,  the  Simeons  and  Annas  of  the  Church 
....  weak  in  body  but  strong  in  faith,  fight  with 
the  peacefid  arms  of  prayers  and  tears;  Christ  is 
omnipotent  and  merciful  He  rewards  those  who  tarry 
in  patience  with  the  stuff,  as  well  as  those  who  go 
form  in  the  march  to  fight  valiantly  in  the  battle." 
— Bish^  Hall,  in  Wordsworth, 

(26)  He  sent  of  the  spoil.— To  have  made  it  worth 
while  to  have  sent  presents  te  all  the  places  enume- 
rated below,  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites  captured 
on  this  occasion  must  have  been  enormous.  One 
special  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  besides 
leads  us  to  this  conclusion.  Although  these  desert 
Arabs  were  surprised  and  attacked  at  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage after  a  debauch,  they  seem  (so  ^^reat  evi^ 
dently  was  their  numbers)  to  have  held  their  ground 
from  early  morning  until  evening,  and  then  400 
managed  u>  escape  on  their  swiftest  camels.  It  was 
not  improbably  the  main  division  of  the  great  tribe, 
and  they  had  with  them  the  bulk  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  besides  what  they  had  just  captured  in  their 
raid  in  southern  Canaan.  No  doubt  the  cities  to 
whom  rich  gifts  of  cattle  were  sent  were  those  places 
where,  during  his  long  wanderings,  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  been  kindly  received  and  helped. 

(27)  Bethel  .  .  .  South  Bamoth  .  .  .  Yattir.— 
Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
to  whom  David  sent,  most  of  which  have  been  iden- 
tified. Bethel— evidently  not  the  well  known  place 
of  that  name,  but  Bethuel  or  Bethul  in  the  tribe  of 
Simeon.  The  LXX.  read  here  Baithsour.  South 
Bamoth,  i.e.,  Bamah  of  the  South.  Shimei,  who  was  over 
David's  vineyards,  was  most  likely  a  native  of  this 
town  (1  Chron,  xxvii.  27).  The  place  has  not  been 
identified.  Yattir — ^the  present  ilMir  in  the  southern 
part  of  Judah.    Its  ruins  are  still  visible. 

(SB)  Aroer  .  .  •  Siphmoth  and  .  .  .  Eshtemoa. 
— Aroer,  a  dty,  with  colossal  ruins  of  foundation  walls^ 
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which  were  in  Siphmoth,  and  to  them 
which  were  in  Eshtemoa,  <29)  ^^d  to  them 
which  were  in  Bachal,  and  to  them 
which  were  in  the  cities  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites,  and  to  them  which  were  in  the 
cities  of  the  Kenites,  (^)  and  to  them 
which  were  in  Hormah,  and  to  them 
which  were  in  Chor-ashan,  and  to  them 
which  were  in  Athach,  ^^^  and  to  them 
which  were  in  Hebron,  and  to  all  the 


a  IChr.iaL 


1  Or.  iMNoid ed. 


places  where  David  himself  and  his  men 
were  wont  to  haunt. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.— (1)  Now  'the 
Philistines  fought  against  Israel:  and 
the  men  of  Israel  fled  fix)m  before  the 
Philistines,  and  fell  down  ^  slsin  in 
mount  Gilboa.  <2)  And  the  Philistines 
followed  hard  upon  Saul  and  upon  his 
sons ;  and  the  Philistines  slew  Jonathan, 


south  of  Hebron.  Of  Siphmoth  nothing  is  known. 
Zabdi,  the  Shiphmite  (1  Chron.  zxvu.  27),  who 
was  oyer  "Kiag  David's  cellars,  dearly  comes  from 
Siphmoth.  Bishop  Hervey  well  calls  attention  to  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  grateful  nature  of  David 
and  his  fidelity  to  his  early  friendships,  "  that  we  find 
among  those  employed  by  David  in  offices  of  trust  in 
the  height  of  his  power  so  many  inhabitants  of  these 
obscure  places,  where  he  found  friends  in  the  dajs  of 
his  early  difficulties.  Ezri,  the  son  of  Shemei  the 
Bpamathite,  Zabdi  the  Shiphmite,  and  many  others, 
were  among  the  friends  of  his  youth."  Eshtemoa,  a 
pri^lv  cily,  still  survives,  with  ruins  still  visible,  in 
the  village  of  Semna. 

(29)  Baohal.— The  name  Bachal  never  occurs  affsin, 
and  is  quite  unknown.  Here  the  LXX.,  instead  of 
Rachal,  nave  five  different  names — Oed,  Kimathy  So- 

C"  ik,  Themaihf  Karmel,  No  satisfactory^  explanation 
been  suggested  for  this  strange  addition ;  three  of 
them  are  unxnown,  and  the  other  two— Gad  (Gath)  and 
Carmd — ^places  we  should  certainly  not  expect  to  meet 
in  this  catalogue. 

The  oities  of  the  Jerahmeelites  and  Ke- 
nites.—These  places  were  situated  in  the  south  of 
Judah ;  they  cannot  be  traced. 

(30)  Hormah  .  •  .  Chor-ashan  .  .  .  Athaoh.— 
Hormah,  called  by  the  Ganaanites  Zephath,  still  exists 
in  the  modem  village  of  Zep-ata.  Ghor-ashan  is  probably 
the  same  as  Ashan  (Josh.  xv.  30) :  it  has  not  been  dis- 
covered in  modem  times.    Athach  is  quite  unknown. 

(31)  Hebron. — Hebron  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
known  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  now  called  El-Khalil 
("  friend  of  God  "),  owing  to  Abraham's  residence  there. 
During  the  early  years  of  David's  rule,  which  followed 
the  death  of  Saul,  Hebron  was  the  residence  and  royal 
city  of  David.  Beneath  the  building  of  the  present 
Mosque  of  Hebron  is  the  famous  Gave  of  Machpelah, 
where  Abraham  and  Sarah  and  the  patriarchs  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  and  his  wife  Leah,  are  buried. 


<1-13)  Battle  of  Mount  Gilboa^Death  of  Saul  and 
his  three  Sons  —  Panic  in  Israel  —  The  Philistines 
expose  the  King's  Body  on  the  Wall  of  Beth-shan — 
The  Gitizens  ol  Jabesh-Gilead  rescue  the  Boyal  Gorpse. 

0)  Now  the  Philistines  fought  against  IsraeL 

— The  -narrator  here  is  verjr  abrupt.  No  doubt  a  de- 
voted patriot,  it  was  very  bitter  for  him  to  write  the 
story  of  the  fatal  day  of  Gilboa.  Yet  there  were  certain 
things  beloujring  to  that  fated  day  which  were  necessary 
for  evei^  chSd  of  Israel  to  know.  It  was  right  that 
the  pmushment  of  the  rejected  king  should  be  known ; 
right  too  that  the  people  should  be  assured  that  the 
remains  of  the  great  first  king  lay  in  no  unknown  and 
nnhonoured  sepulchre.    It  was  well  too  that  coming 
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generations  should  honour  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the 
grateful  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead.  But  the  namtor  hurries 
over  his  unwelcome  task ;  very  curtly  he  pidu  up  the 
dropped  threads  of  chaps,  xxviii.  1 — 5,  xxix.  2.  The 
marcn  of  the  Philistines  northward  into  the  viiley  of 
Jezreel  has  been  told,  and  their  gallant  array— as  under 
the  many  banners  of  their  loras  they  passed  on  bj 
hundreds  and  b v  thousands — ^has  been  glanced  at.  !I%e 
assembling  of  the  armies  of  Israel  at  Shunem,  overiook- 
ing  the  Jezreel  vale,  has  been  narrated ;  and  there  the 
historian  dwelt  on  the  terror  of  King  Saul,  which  led 
to  the  visit  to  the  witch  of  En-dor.  David's  fortunes 
at  this  juncture  then  occupied  the  writer  or  compiler  of 
the  Book ;  but  now  he  retnims,  with  evident  reluctance, 
to  the  battle  which  rapidly  f  oUowed  the  En-dor  risit 
of  SauL 

He  simply  relates  that  the  hosts  joined  battle.  The 
locality  of  the  fight  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  most 
likely  somewhere  in  that  long  vale  which  was  spread 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  occupied  by  the  hostile  camps. 
Israel  was  defeated,  and  fied  upwards,  towards  their  old 
position  on  the  slope  of  Gilboa^ 

(2)  And  the  Philistines  followed  hard  upon 
Saul  and  upon  his  sons. — *'The  details  of  the 
battle  are  but  seen  in  broken  snatches,  as  in  the  short 
scene  of  a  battle  acted  nnon  the  stage,  or  beheld  at  re- 
mote glimpses  by  an  acciaental  spectator.  But  amidst 
the  showers  of  arrows  from  the  Philistine  archers,  or 
pressed  hard  even  on  the  mountain  side  by  their 
charioteers,  the  fig^ure  of  the  kine  emerffes  from  the 
darkness.  His  three  sons  have  fiulen  b^ore  him;  his 
armourbearer  lies  dead  beside  him." — Stanley :  Jewish 
Churchy  Lect.  xxi. 

And  the  Philistines  slew  Jonathan,  and 
Abinadab,  and  Melchi-shuay  Saul's  sons— But 
while,  in  his  own  record  of  the  natioual  disaster,  the 
compiler  or  historian,  in  his  stem  sorrow,  erounges 
every  detail,  and  represses  every  expression  of  feeting, 
he  gives  us  in  the  next  chanter  (2  Sam.  L  1—27)  the 
stately  elegy,  in  the  beautiful  moving  words  which  the 
successor  to  the  throne  wrote  on  the  death  of  the  first 
king  and  his  heroic  son.  TVithont  comment  he  copies 
into  his  record  tlie  hymn  of  David  on  Saul  and  Joaa- 
than,  just  as  he  found  it  in  the  Book  ofJai^^ar  (the 
collection  of  national  odes  celebrating  the  heroes  of  the 
Theocracy).  "There  David  speaks  of  the  Ssnl  of 
earlier  times — ^the  mighty  conqueror,  the  delight  of  his 
people,  the  father  of  his  beloved  and  faithful  friend— 
Hke  him  in  life,  united  with  hun  in  death."   (Stanley). 

"  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.  ^ 

Thui  eaolee  they  were  swifter  than  lions  more  stioofl:. 

(2Sam.L23.)    ¥tom\h»lofABo6kQfJ<u^of' 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  two  younger  princes  who  fdl 
fighting  here  by  their  father's  side,  sword  in  hand, 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 


I^fatalJBatUt 
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and  Abinadab,  and  Melchishna^  Said's 
sons.  (^)  And  the  battle  went  sore  a- 
gainst  Saul,  and  the  ^  archers  '  hit  him ; 
and  he  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers. 
<^)  Then  said  Saul  unto  his  armour- 
bearer.  Draw  thj  sword,  and  thrust 
me  through  therewith;  lest  these  un- 
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circumcised  come  and  thrust  me 
through,  and  ^  abuse  me.  But  his 
armourbearer  would  not ;  for  he  was  sore 
a&aid.  Therefore  Saul  took  a  sword, 
and  feU  upon  it.  ^^)  And  when  his 
armourbearer  saw  that  Saul  was  dead, 
he  fell  likewise  upon  his   sword,  and 


The  hero  Jonathan  and  his  two  brave  brothers,  as  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  scanty  details  of  the  .battle 
after  the  arm^  was  routed  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  re- 
treated (fighting  all  the  while)  to  the  hill  of  Gilboa. 
There,  it  seems,  they  made  tne  last  stand  with  the 
fidelea  of  the  roval  house  of  Sanl  (verse  6),  and  there, 
no  doubt  defending  the  king  to  the  last,  they  feU. 

(3)  And  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul.— 
That  is,  after  the  death  of  Jonathan  and  his  brothers. 
The  great  warrior  king  no  doubt  fouKht  like  a  lion, 
but  one  by  one  his  brave  defenders  fell  in  harness  hj 
his  side ;  and  the  enemy  seems  to  have  directed  their 
principal  attention,  at  tms  period  of  the  fight,  to  killing 
or  capturing  the  famous  Saul. 

And  the  archers  fait  him.— It  would  seem  as 
though,  in  that  deadly  combat,  none  could  strike  down 
that  giant  kingly  form,  so  the  archers — ^literally,  as  in 
the  nuumn  of  our  Version,  akooiers,  men  toUh  bows, 
skilful  snots — were  told  off,  and  these,  aiming  at  the 
warrior  towering  above  the  other  combatants,  with  the 
crown  on  his  head  (2  Sam.  i.  10),  hit  him. 

And.  he  was  sore  wounded  by  the  archers.— 
This  is  the  usual  rendering  of  the  word,  but  the  more 
accurate  translation  is,  Se  was  acre  afraid  (or  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  them):  so  Grcsenius,  Keil,  Lange, 
&e.  All  seemed  against  him.  His  army  was  routed, 
his  sons  were  dead,  his  faithful  captains  and  companions 
were  gone,  and  tibese  bow-men  were  shooting  at  him 
from  a  distance  where  his  strong  arm  could  not  reach 
them.  Gradually  weakened  through  loss  of  blood — 
perhaps  with  the  words  he  had  heara  only  a  few  hours 
before  at  En-dor  from  the  dead  prophet  ringing  in  his 
ears,  *'  To-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me  " 
— the  great  undaunted  courage  at  last  failed  him,  and 
he  turned  to  his  armourbearer,  who  was  still  by 
his  side. 

<4)  His  armourbearer.— Jewish  tradition  tells  us 
that  this  faithful  armourbearer  was  Doeg,  the  Edomite, 
and  that  the  sword  which  Saul  took  apparently  from 
the  hand  of  the  armourbearer  was  the  sword  with  which 
Doeg  had  massacred  the  priests  at  Gibeon  and  at  Nob. 

Lest  these  unciroumcised  come  and  thrust 
me. — "  Even  in  Saul's  dying  speech  there  is  something 
of  that  relinous  formalism  which  marked  his  character 
after  his  uSi  from  God,  and  which  is  a  striking  sign  of 
spiritual  blindness.  He  censures  the  Philistines  as 
•  uncircumcised.'  "^^Wardwjorth, 

Sanl  had  a  strong  consciousness  of  the  sacredness  of 
his  person  as  the  Lord's  anointed;  as  it  has  been  well 
saiaof  him,  no  descendant  of  a  lonr  line  of  so-stvled 
Christian  or  Catholic  sovereigns  has  neld  a  loftier  claim 
of  personal  inviolability. 

And  abuse  me. — He  remembered  how  these  same 
Philistines  in  former  years  had  treated  the  hero  Samson 
when  he  fell  into  their  hands. 

His  armourbearer  would  not.— Love  anddevo- 
tion  to  his  master  we  can  well  imagine  stayed  his  hand 
from  earryin|p  out  his  fallen  master's  last  terrible  com- 
mand.  H  the  armourbearer— as  the  Jewish  tradition 
above  referred  to  asserts — ^was  indeed  Doeg  the  Edomite, 


the  two,  the  king  and  his  confidential  officer,  had  been 
fast  friends  for  years.  Some  dread  of  the  after  conse- 
quences, too,  may  have  weighed  with  the  rojral  armour- 
bearer,  as  he  was  to  a  certam  extent  responsible  for  the 
king's  life.  What  possibly  he  dreadea  actually  came 
to  pass  in  the  case  of  the  AnuJekite  who  told  David 
that  he  was  the  one  who  inflicted  the  fatal  stroke  when 
the  king  was  dying ;  as  a  guerdon  for  his  act,  David 
had  him  at  once  put  to  death  for  having  put  forth  his 
hand  to  destroy  the  Lord's  anointed. 

A  sword. — ^It  was  a  heavy  weapon,  a  war  sword, 
answering  to  the  great  e^ee  d^amea  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  he  took  from  the  reluctant  hands  of  his  &ithfnl 
follower,  and  placing  the  hilt  firmly  on  the  ground,  he 
threw  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  point. 

In  2  Sam.  i.  6 — 10  we  have  another  account  of  the 
death.  There  an  Amalekite  bearing  the  royal  insignia 
of  the  late  king,  the  crown  royal  and  the  well-known 
bracelet  of  Saul,  comes  to  David  at  Zildag  after  the 
fatal  fight,  and  recounts  how,  finding  the  kmg  leaning 
on  his  spear — possiblv,  as  Bunsen  supposes,  "lying  on 
the  ground  propping  nis  weary  head  with  the  nervously- 
clutched  spear,'  euiausted  and  seised  with  "  cramp  " 
(this  is  the  Rabbinical  translation  of  the  word  rendered 
*' anguish"),  at  hisur^nt  request,  slew  him.  Most 
commentators  —  for  mstance,  Kiel,  Lange,  Bishop 
Hervey,  &c. — regard  the  Amalekite's  story  as  an  inven- 
tion framed  to  extract  a  rich  gift  from  David,  who,  the 
savage  Arab  thought,  would  do  reioieed  to  hear  of  his 
great  enemy's  fall  If  this  be  so,  then  we  must  suppose 
that  the  Amalekite  wandering  over  the  field  of  battle 
strewn  with  the  slain  on  the  night  which  succeeded  the 
battle,  came  upon  the  body  of  Saul,  and,  attracted  by  the 
glitter  of  the  golden  ornaments,  stripped  off  the  pre- 
cious insiniia,  and  hastened  with  his  lying  story  to 
David.  Ewald,  however,  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Amalekite's  storv ;  in  fact,  the 
two  accounts  may  well  be  harmonised.  Stanley  graphi- 
cally paints  the  scene  after  he  had  fallen  on  his  sword, 
and  his  faithful  armourbearer  had  in  despairii^  sorrow 
killed  himself  also.  "His  armourbearer  lies  dead 
beside  him ;  on  his  head  the  royal  crown,  on  his  arm  the 
royal  bracelet ;  .  .  .  the  huge  spear  is  still  in  his  hand ; 
he  is  leaning  peacefully  on  it.  He  has  received  his 
death-blow  either  from  the  enemy  (verse  3),  or  from  his 
own  sword  (verse  4).  The  dizziness  and  darkness  of 
death  is  upon  him.  At  that  moment  a  wild  Amalekite, 
lured  {>robablv  to  the  field  by  the  hope  of  spoil,  came  up 
and  finished  tne  work  which  the  arrows  of  the  Philistines 
and  the  sword  of  Saul  himself  had  all  but  accom- 
plished."— Jewish  Church,  Led  xxi.  The  words  of 
the  next  verse  (5)  do  not  contradict  this  possible  expla- 
nation. The  armourbearer,  seeing  the  king  pierced 
with  the  arrows  and  then  falling  on  his  own  sword,  may 
well  have  imagined  his  master  dead,  and  so  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  But  Saul,  though  mortally  wounded, 
may  have  rallied  again  for  a  brief  space  ;  in  that  brief 
space  the  Amalekite  may  have  come  up  and  finished  the 
bloody  work ;  then,  after  the  king  was  aead,  he  probably 
stripped  the  royal  insignia  from  the  lifeless  corpse. 
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died  with  him.  (^>  So  Saul  died,  and 
his  three  sons,  and  his  armourbearer, 
and  all  his  men,  that  same  daj  to- 
gether. 

(7)  And  when  the  men  of  Israel  that 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
and  they  that  were  on  the  other  side 
Jordan,  saw  that  the  men  of  Israel  fled. 


and  that  Saul  and  his  sons  were  dead, 
they  forsook  the  cities,  and  fled;  and 
the  Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in 
them. 

(^>  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
when  the  Philistines  came  to  strip  the 
slain,  that  they  found  Saul  and  his 
three  sons  fallen    in    mount    Gilboa. 


So  Saul  died. — This  is  one  of  the  very  rare  in- 
stances of  self-destruction  among  the  chosen  people. 
It  seems  to  have  been  almost  nnknown  among  the 
Israelites.  Prior  to  Sanl  the  only  recorded  example  is 
that  of  Samson,  and  his  was  a  noble  act  of  self-devotion 
— the  hero  sacrificed  his  life  in  order  to  compass  the 
destmction  of  a  ^[reat  crowd  of  men^powerfnl  and  in- 
fluential foes  of  ms  dear  country.  ]ffis  death  in  the 
great  Da^on  Temple  at  Qbja  ranks,  as  it  has  been  well 
said,  with  the  heroism  of  one  dying  in  battle  rather 
than  with  cases  of  despairing  suicide.  There  is  another 
instance  after  the  days  of  Saul — that  of  the  wise  privy 
councillor  of  King  David,  Ahithophel,  who,  m  a 
paroxysm  of  bitter  mortification,  we  read,  went  and 
nansed  himself.  There  is  another  in  the  Gosp«l  story 
£imiliar  to  us  all.  Theologians  are  divided  in  their 
judgment  on  King  Saul.  S.  Bernard,  for  instance, 
thi^cs  that  Saul  was  lost  for  ever.  Com.  a  Lapide, 
foUowed  by  Bishop  Wordsworth,  has  no  kindly  thought 
for  the  great  first  Idng.  The  Jewish  historian  Josephus, 
on  the  contrary,  writes  in  warm  and  glowing  terms  of 
the  patriotic  aevotion  with  which  Saul  went  to  meet  his 
end.  Many  of  the  Rabbis  sympathise  with  Josephus  in 
Ins  estimate  of  the  unhappy  monarch.  Without  in 
any  way  justifying  the  fatal  act  which  closed  the  dark 
trigedj  of  his  rei^,  we  may  well  plead  in  extoiuation 
the  awful  position  in  which  the  king  found  himself  that 
evening  after  Gilboa  had  been  fought  and  lost,  and  we 
may  well  remember  the  similar  conduct  of  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  the  yomiger  Cato,  and  call  to  our  minds 
what  postoritnr  has  eaid  of  these  noble  heathens,  and 
how  far  they  have  judged  them  gfuilty  of  causeless  self- 
murder. 

Well  would  it  be  for  men  when  they  sit  in  judgment 
on  Saul,  and  on  other  ^reat  ones  who  have  failed,  as 
they  thhdc,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  to  God 
as  well  as  to  man — well  would  it  be  for  once  to  imitate 
what  has  been  rightly  called  "  the  fearless  human  sym- 
pathy of  the  Bibliciu  writers,"  and  to  remember  how 
the  **  man  after  God's  own  heart,"  in  strains  never  to 
be  forgotten,  wrote  his  touching  lament  over  King 
Saul,  dwelling  only  on  the  Saul,  the  miKhtv  conqueror, 
the  delight  ox  his  people,  the  father  of  his  belov^  and 
faiihful  friend,  lixe  him  in  life,  united  with  him  in 
death ;  and  how  with  these  words — ^gentle  as  they  are 
lovely,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit---the  Bible  closes 
the  record  of  the  life,  and  leaves  the  first  great  kinK> 
the  first  anointed  of  the  Lord,  in  the  himds  of  his 
Qod. 

(6)  And  all  his  men. —  We  must  not  interpret 
this  statement  quite  literally ;  1  Ohron.  x.  6  explains  it 
by  **  all  his  house.'*  Ishbosheth,  his  son,  for  instance, 
and  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  we  know  were  not 
among  the  shun  on  that  fatal  day.  The  meaning  is 
that  all  his  "fideles,**  his  personal  staff,  as  we  should 
say,  with  his  three  sons  fell  fighting  roxmd  him.  The 
lines  of  the  chividrous  Scottish  balbd  writer  who  with 
tare  skill  describes  the  devoted  followers  of  King 
James  Y.  falling  round  him  at  Flodden,  well  psunte 


what  took  place  on  the  stricken  field  of  Gilboa  round 
the  hero  king  Saul : — 

'*  No  one  failed  him !   He  is  keeping 
Roval  state  and  semblanoe  still, 
SIniflmt  and  noble  lie  around  him. 
Cold,  on  Flodden's  fatal  hilL 

'*  Of  the  brave  and  gallant-hearted 
Whom  you  sent  with  prayers  away. 
Not  a  single  man  departed 
From  hiB  monarch  yesterday.**  - Aytoun. 

(7)  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  —  The 
words  **  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley "  denote  the 
country  opposite  to  the  battle-field  in  the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  on  which  the  writer  supposes  himself  to  be 
standing,  the  land  occupied  especiallv  by  the  tribes  of 
Issachar,  Zabulon,  and  Napthau.  The  expression  *'  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan,"  is  the  usual  phrase  for  the 
country  east  of  the  Biver  Jordan.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  alarm  caused  by  the  great  defeat  of  thair  kiof 
caused  many  of  the  dwellers  in  the  smaller  cities  ana 
villages  to  the  east  of  Jordan  hastily  to  abandon  th^r 
houses  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the  insolence  aad 
demands  of  the  invading  army.  Still  the  Pbilietine 
army  in  this  direction  could  not  have  penetrated  very 
far,  as  shortly  after  Gilboa  we  hear  of  Abner  ralljring 
the  friends  of  the  house  of  Saul  round  the  Fnnce 
Ishbosheth,  whom  he  proclaimed  king  at  Mahanaim,  a 
town  some  twenty  miles  east  of  the  river.  The  countiy 
to  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  overrun  by  the  victorious  army.  The  presence 
of  David  in  that  purt  no  doubt  insured  its  immanity 
from  invasion. 

(8)  They   found    Saul  and  his  three  sons 

fallen  in  Mount   Gilboa.— It  is  expressly  stated 

that  the  Philistines  only  found  the  royal  corpses  on  the 

morrow  of  the  great  fiffnt.    So  desperate  had  been  the 

vidour  with  which  the  king  and  his  eaUant  sons  had  de> 

fended  their  last  positions  on  the  lull,  that  night  had 

fallen  ere  the  din  of  battle  ceased.    Nor  were  the 

enemy  aware  of  the  completeness  of  their  success  imtil 

the  morning  dawn  revealed  to  the  soldiers  as  they  went 

over  the  scene,  the  great  ones  who  were  numbered 

among  the  slain.     In  the  mean  time  the  Amalckite  had 

found  and  carried  off  the  crown  and  royal  bracelet. 

Only  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  the  princes,  and  the 

armourbearer,  are  spoken  of  here.    The  crown  royal, 

which  would  have  lormed  so  splendid  a  trophy,  was 

already  taken. 

"OSaul, 
How  ffhastly  didst  then  look,  on  thine  own  sword 
Expinitfr  in  Oilboa,  from  that  hour 
Ne  er  YUited  with  rain  from  heaven,  nor  dew." 

Dakte  :  Pura.  ta. 

The  curse  of  barrenness  alluded  to  by  thegreat  l^f^ 
poet  was  called  down  on  the  hill  where  the  first  anointed 
of  the  Lord  fell,  and  where  the  body  wsa  stripped  and 
dismembered  hy  the  triumphant  i!oe  (2  Sam.  i.  21). 
Quickly  the  tidmgs  were  told,  we  learn,  in  the  ^^^ 
of  Gath,  and  proclaimed  throngh  the  streets  of 
Askelon. 
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<*>  And  they  cut  off  his  head,  and 
stripped  off  hia  armour,  and  seat  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  round  about, 
to  publish  it  in  the  house  of  their 
idols,  and  among  the  people,  ^^^^  And 
they  put  his  armour  in  the  house  of 
Ashtairoth :  and  they  fastened  his  body 
to  the  wall  of  Beth-shan. 

W  And    when    the    inhabitants    of 


1   Or,   eonceming 
him. 


a  Jer.a4.fi. 


MSam.14. 


Jabesh-gilead  heard  ^  of  that  which  the 
Philistines  had  done  to  Saul ;  (^>  all  the 
valiant  men  arose,  and  went  all  night, 
and  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the 
bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  wall  of 
Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Jabesh,  and 
*  burnt  them  there.  <^^>  And  they  took 
their  bones,  and  ^  buried  them  under  a 
tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days. 


The  hiBtorian  with  extreme  breyi^recordB  the  savage 
treatment  of  the  royal  remains,  whicn,  after  all,  was  bat 
a  reprisal  The  same  generation  had  witnessed  similar 
barbazons  procedure  in  the  case  of  Qoliath,  the  great 
Philistine  champion ! 

(9)  And  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  stripped 
off  his  armour. — Only  SauVs  head  and  armour  is 
mentioned  here,  but  on  comparing  Terse  12,  where  the 
bodies  of  his  sons  are  especially  mentioned,  it  is  clear 
that  this  act  was  not  confined  to  the  person  of  the  king. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  there  is,  the  heads  of  the  king 
and  his  three  sons  were  cut  off,  and  their  armour 
stripped  from  their  bodies.  The  heads  and  armour 
were  sent  as  trophies  round  about  the  different  towns 
and  villages  of  Philistia,  and  the  headless  corpses  were 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Beth-shan. 

(10)  The  house  of  Ashtaroth— Literally, o/** the 
AshtarotkJ'  The  expression  may  signify  that  the  pieces 
of  armour  belonging  to  the  four  men  were  divided 
between  the  different  shrines  of  Astarte  in  the  land, 
or  placed  toother  in  the  famous  Astarte  Temple,  at 
Askelon,  which  Herodotus  (i.  105)  describes  as  the  most 
ancient  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
S3rrian  Yenus.  The  latter  supposition  seems  the  more 
probable,  as  Askelon  is  specially  mentioned  by  David 
in  the  funeral  hymn  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam. 
1.20). 

The  wall  of  Beth-shan.— Beth-shan  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  some  four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan, 
and  twelve  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  We  are 
told  in  Judges  i.  27,  that  the  Oanaanites,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  permitted  by  the  conqueror 
to  dwell  still  in  the  city.  This  Canaanitish  element  in 
the  population  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  Beth-shan 
was  chosen  for  the  barbarous  exhibition.  The  Oanaanites 
would  probably  have  welcomed  the  miserable  spectacle 
which  seemed  to  degrade  their  ancient  enemies,  llie 
writer  of  the  chronicle  adds  one  more  ghastly  detail  to 
this  account :  "  They  fastened  the  hcM  (skull)  of  Saul 
in  the  Temple  of  Dagon.'' 

(11)  The  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead.— The 
memory  of  the  splendid  feat  of  arms  of  their  young 
king  Saul,  when  he  gaUantly  rescued  their  city  (I  Sam. 
M.  1 — 11)  years  before,  when  they  were  threatened  with 
deadly  penl  by  the  Ammonites,  was  still  fresh  in  the 
citv  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  they  burned  to  rescue  the 
body  of  their  hero  from  shame.  It  was  singular  how 
that  first  deed  of  splendid  patriotism,  done  in  the 
early  fervour  of  his  consecration,  bore  fruit  after  so 
many  long  years. 

'*  Good  deeds  Immortal  are— they  camiot  die ; 
Unscathed  by  envious  bUght,  or  withering  frost, 
They  live,  and  bud  and  bloom,  and  men  partake 
Still  of  thehr  freshness,  and  are  strong  thereby." 

AVTOUW. 

Jabesh-Gilead,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  on  the  further 
side  of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from  Pella  to  Gerasa, 


perhaps  about  fourteen  miles  from  Beth-shan  (see 
Judges  xzi.  8,  and  following).  Its  name  still  survives 
in  the  Wady  Yabez,  mnninff  down  to  the  east  bank  of 
Jordan,  near  the  head  of  which  are  still  visible  some 
ruins  named  £1  Deir,  which  Robinson  has  identified 
with  Jabesh-Gilead. 

(12)  And  burnt  them  there.— This  "burning  the 
corpse"  was  never  the  custom  in  Israel,  and  was 
restricted  to  criminals  convicted  of  a  crime  of  the 
deepest  dye  (Lev.  zx.  14).  The  Jews  in  all  cases  buried 
their  dead.  The  Ohaldee  therefore  interpret  the  words 
relating  tins  act  of  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  in  the 
ease  of  Saul  and  the  princes,  as  referring  to  the  solemn 
burning  of  spices,  a  ceremony  which  was  afterwards 
performed  at  the  burial  of  some  of  the  kings  of  Judah. 
(See  2  Chron.  zvi.  14,  zxi.  19 ;  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  5.)  But 
the  language  used  in  these  cases  is  different ;  here  it  is 
ezpres^y  stated  that  *'  they  burnt  them."  The  reason 
for  their  thus  acting  is  clear.  The  mutilated  trunks 
had  been  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  air,  and  the  flesh 
was  no  doubt  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  The  flesh  here 
only  was  burned.  The  bones  (see  next  verse)  were 
reverently  and  lovingly  preserved,  and  laid  to  rest  be- 
neath the  friendly  shade  of  the  great  tamarisk  tree  of 
Jabesh. 

(^)  A  tree  in  Jabesh.— A  tree,  that  is  "the  well, 
known  "  tamarisk  (eshel).  For  Saul*s  love  for  trees  see 
as  an  instance  chap.  xxii.  6.  The  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
weU  remembered  this  peculiar  fancy  of  their  dead  king, 
I  and  under  the  waving  oranches  of  their  own  beautiful 
and  famous  tamarisk  they  tenderly  laid  the  remains  of 
their  dead  hero  and  his  princely  sons. 

Evidently  King  David,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
fetched  away  these  royal  remains,  and  had  them 
reverently  interred  in  the  ^u^T  sepulchre  of  Kish, 
the  father  of  Saul,  in  Zelah  of  fienjamin  (2  Sam.  zxi. 
12, 14). 

And  fasted  seven  days.— This  was  the  period 
the  sons  of  Israel  mourned  for  Jacob  at  the  threshing 
floor  of  Atad  beyond  Jordan  (Gen.  1. 10).  The  gratefcu 
men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  thus  paid  the  last  honours  to  the 
fallen  Saul. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Talmudic  rule  which  enjoins 
strict  mourning  for  seven  days  (fasting  was  mourning  of 
the  strictest  kind)  was  originally  based  on  these  two  his- 
toric periods  of  mourning  recorded  in  the  case  of  the 
great  ancestor  of  the  tribM,  Jacob,  and  of  the  first  King 
Saul,  although  the  curious  tradition  preserved  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  gives  a  special  reason  for  the  period 
— seven  days.  Rav.  Ghisda  said:  The  soul  of  the 
deceased  mourns  over  him  the  first  seven  days ;  for  it 
is  said.  Job  xiv.  22,  '*and  his  soul  shall  mourn  over 
him."  Bav.  Jehudah  said :  If  there  are  no  mourners 
to  condole  with,  ten  men  sit  down  where  the  death  took 
place.  Such  a  case  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kav.  Jehudah.  After  tne  seven  davs  ofmowming,  the 
deceased  appeared  to  Rav.  Jehudan  in  a  dream,  aii4 
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said  "  Mayesi  thou  be  comforted  as  thon  hast  comforted 
me."— Treatise  Shabbath,  fol.  152,  col.  2. 

To  this  daj  among  the  Jews  ten  men  are  hired  to 
perform  the  usual  daily  prayers  during  the  seven  days 
of  mourning  at  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  reason  for  the  number  seven  being  fixed  for 
the  period  of  mourning,  we  read  again  in  the  Seder 
Moed  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  '*  How  is  it  proved 
that  mourning  should  be  kept  up  seven  days  f**  It  is 
written,  Amos  viii.  10 :  **  I  will  turn  your  feasts  into 
mourning,"  and  these  (usually)  lasted  seven  days.— 
Treatise  3foec2  Kaion,  fol.  20,  col.  1. 

"  A^ain  a  long  draught  of  my  soul-wine  !   Look  forth  o'er  the 

years! 
Thou  hast  done  now  with  eyes  for  the  actual ;  begin  with  the 

seer's! 
Is  Saul  dead?   In  the  depth  of  the  vale  make  his  tomb,  bid 

arise 


A  grey  mountain  of  marUe  heaped  f our-Bquare,  till  bailt  to  ths 

slues. 
Let  it  mark  where  the  great  Fiist  King  slumbers ;  whose  fiune 

would  ye  know? 
Up  above  see  tlie  rock's  naked  face,  where  Uie  reoorA  shall  n. 
In  great  characters  cut  by  the  scribe.    Such  was  Sanl,  so  ne 

did; 
With  the  sages  directing  the  work,  by  the  populace  chid— 
For  not  halC  they'll  afflnn,  is  comprised  there !  Which  fault  to 

amend. 
In  the  grove  with  his  kind  grows  the  cedar,  whereon  they  shall 

spend 
(See.  in  tablets,  it  is  level  before  them)  their  praise,  and  rsoord, 
With  gold  of  the  graver,  Saul's  story— the  statesman's  great 

word 
Side  by  side  with  the  poet's  sweet  comment    The  riTen 

a- wave 
With  smooth  paper-reeds  grazing  each  other  when  prophet- 
winds  rave  i 
So  the  pen  gives  unborn  generations  their  due  and  their  pait 
In  thy  being !   Then,  first  of  the  mighty,  thank  God  that  thou 

art!" 

BBOwKiNO'b  BasL 
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EXCUESUS   ON   NOTES    TO 
THE    FIRST    BOOK    OF    SAMUEL. 


BXOUBSUS  A:  ON  THE  SONG  OF  HANNAH  (clmp.  ii.). 


The  song  of  Hannah  helongs  to  that  group  of 
inspired  hymns  of  which  examples  have  been  pieserved 
in  most  of  the  earlier  books.  Genesis,  for  instance, 
contains  the  jprophetic  son^  of  the  dying  Jacob, 
Ezodns  the  triumph  hymn  (9  Miriam,  Numoers  the 
glorious  prophet  song  of  Balaam,  Deuteronomy  the 
dying  prayer  and  propnecy  of  Moses ;  Judges  preserves 
for  us  the  war  song  of  Deborah. 

The  Book  of  the  Psalms  was  a  later  collection  of  the 
fayourite  sacred  hynms  and  songs  of  the  people, 
written  mostly  in  what  may  be  termed  the  golden 
age  of  Israel,  when  David  and  Solomon  had  consoli- 
dated the  monarchy. 

f     Each  of  the  greater  songs  embedded  in  the  earlier 
books  seems  to  have  marked  a  new  departure  in  the  life 
^  of  the  chosen  people. 

This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  prophetic  song  of 
Jacob,  whicn  heralded  the  period  of  the  Egyptian 
slavery,  and  pointed  to  a  glorious  future  lying  beyond 
the  days  of  mtter  oppression.  Miriam  sung  oi  the 
triumphs  of  the  Lo^;  her  impassioned  wo^  intro- 
duced  the  free  desert  life  which  succeeded  the  slavery 
days  of  Egypt.  Moses'  grand  words  were  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  Canaan. 


Hannah  was  impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to 
make  a  strange  announcement  respecting  her  boy 
Samuel.  She  had  learned  by  Divine  revelation  that  he 
was  to  be  God's  chosen  instrument  in  the  future: 
first,  as  the  restorer  of  the  true  life  in  Israel — ^which 
was  then  beginning  to  forget  its  Gk>d-Friend;  and 
afterwards,  as  the  rounder  of  a  new  and  Mngly  order 
of  governors,  who  should  unite  the  divided  trims,  and 
weld  into  one  great  nation  the  scattered  ffumiliesof  IsraeL 

It  is  probable  that  these  "poems,"  which  we  find 
embedded  in  the  oldest  Hebrew  records,  were  pre- 
served in  the  nation,  some  as  popular  songs,  sung  and 
said  among  the  people  in  their  public  and  private 
^therings  as  the  oest  and  noblest  expression  of  their 
ideal  national  life ;  some  as  even  forming  part  of  the 
primitive  liturgical  service  of  those  sacred  gatherings 
of  the  chosen  people  which  subsequently  developed 
into  the  synagogue,  the  well-known  sacred  assembues 
of  Israel. 

The  various  compilers  or  redactors  of  the  several 
Old  Testament  Books,  according  to  this  theory, 
gathered  these  poems,  hymns,  and  songs  from  the  lips 
of  the  people  as  they  repeated  and  chanted  them  m 
their  sacrea  festal  gatherings. 


EXCUESUS  B:    ALLEGED  DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  ASCRIPTION  OF  SONG 

TO  HANNAH  (chap.  ii.). 


The  advocates  of  a  later  date  for  the  song  of 
Hannah,  with  some  force  allege  two  points  in  the 
composition,  which  they  say  forbids  their  ascribing 
the  "  song  "  to  the  mother  of  Samuel,  or  even  to  the 
period  in  which  she  lived.  It  will  be  well  briefly 
to  examine  these.  First,  the  "song,"  they  say,  is  a 
triumph  song,  celebrating  a  victory  over  some  f oreij^ 
enemies.  Such  a  theory,  however,  completely  mis- 
interprets the  whole  hymn.  Nowhere  is  a  victory 
spoken  of,  and  the  song  contains  only  one  allusion 
(verse  4:  ''The  bows  of  the  mighty  men")  which  has 
anything  to  do  with  war;  ana  this  solitary  passage 
contrasts  the  mighty  bowmen  with  the  stumbling  or 
weak  ones,  and  shows  how,  under  the  rule  of  €k>d,  the 
warrior  is  often  confounded,  and  the  weak  imarmed 
one  strengthened.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  one  of  several 
vivid  pictures  painting  the  marvellous  vicissitudes 
which,  under  God's  providence,  so  often  happen  to 
mortals.  The  strong  often  are  proved  weak,  and  the 
weak  strong.  The  foes  aUudea  to  in  the  hymn  of 
Hannah  are  not  the  enemies  of  Israel,  but  the  un- 
righteous of  the  chosen  people  contrasted  with  the 
pious  and  devoted. 


Secondly,  the  "song''  in  verse  10  assumes  the 
existence  of  an  earthly  king  in  Israel,  whereas  when 
Hannah  sung  no  king  but  Jehovah  was  acknowledged 
by  any  of  the  trib^  Erdmann,  in  Laiige's  Com- 
mentary, well  observes,  in  explanation  of  this,  that  "  at 
the  period  when  Hannah  gave  birth  to  Samuel  it  was 
incontestable  that  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people, 
and  the  noblest  part  of  them  too,  the  idea  of  a 
monarchy  had  then  become  a  power  which  quickened 
more  and  more  tiie  hope  ef  a  realisation  of  the  old 
promises  that  there  should  be  a  royal  dominion  in 
Israel,  till  it  took  shape  in  an  express  demand  which 
the  people  made  of  Samuel  The  Divine  promise  that 
this  people  should  be  a  kingdom  is  given  as  early  as 
the  patriarchal  period  ^Gen.  xvii.  o,  16.  See  too 
Gen.  xlix.  10 ;  Num.  xxiv.  17,  19 ;  Deut.  xvii.  14  to 
end  of  chapter).  At  the  close  of  the  period  of  the 
judges,  when  Hannah  lived,  the  need  of  such  a  king- 
dom was  felt  the  more  strongly  because  the  office 
which  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  forming  and 
guiding  the  theocratic  life  of  the  nation,  namely,  the 
high  priestly  office,  was  involved  in  the  deepest  de- 
gradation." 
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I.  SAMUEL. 


EXCURSUS  C :   THE  HIGH  PRIESTHOOD,  AND  THE  FAMILT  WHICH  HELD  IT  (duip.  il). 


The  snpreme  diepoity  in  Israel  was  held  by  the 
family  of  lileazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  nntil  the  death  of 
the  high  priest  Ozi.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
circmnstanoes  which  led  to  the  transference  of  the 
office  to  Eli,  the  descendant  of  Ithamar,  the  younger 
son  of  Aaron;  probably  the  snrviying  son  of  the 
high  priest  Ozi,  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  was  an  infant, 
or  at  all  events  yery  young,  when  his  jbther  died,  and 
Eli  —  his  kinsman,  no  doubt — had  probably  distin- 
guished himself  in  some  of  the  ceaseless  wars  in  which 
the  people  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  judges 
were  continuaUy  involved,  and  was  in  consequence 
chosen  by  the  popular  voice  to  the  vacant  dignity. 
After  the  death  of  Eli  and  his  two  sons,  SLophni 
and  Phinehas,  the  high  priestly  dignity  never  seems 
to  have  recovered  its  ancient  power  and  dignity. 
The  eyes  at  Israel  were  turned  nrst  to  Samuel,  and 
then  to  Saul  and  his  royal  successors,  David  and 
Solomon. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David, 
though  shorn  of  its  old  proportions  and  exposed 
to  many  vicissitudes,  the  hign  priesthood  continued  in 
the  faxnily  of  Eli,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Ahitub,  the  son  of  Phinehas.  In  the  days  of  Saul, 
Ahijah,  or  Ahimelech,  the  sou  of  Ahitub,  gave  David 


the  shewbread  to  eat  at  Nob,  and  was  for  this  act 
murdered  by  King  Saul,  together  with  all  the  priesis 
then  doing  duty  at  the  national  sanctuary.  His  son, 
Abiathar,  escaped  the  massacre,  and  was  allowed  to 
assume  his  father's  office.  During  the  reign  of  Darid 
this  Abiathar  continued  to  be  high  priest,  but  was 
arbitrarilv  deposed  by  Solomon,  who  restored  Zadok,  of 
the  old  high  priestly  line  of  Eleazar.  The  descendants 
of  Zadok  continuea  to  hold  the  office  as  long  as  the 
monarchy  lasted. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  double  line  of  high 
priests  to  the  reign  of  Solomon : — 


Aaron. 


Period  of  Joshua      Eleazar 
Period  of  the  Judfires   Ozi 


Ithamar 


EU- 


Reign  of  Solomon    Zadok 


i_hlgh    priest,   and 
I  Judge  of  UraeL 

Phinehas  —  never      high 
priest;  he  was 
slain     in     the 
hatUeofApbek. 
Ahitub— reign  of  8aul. 
Ahimelech— reign  of  Saal. 
Abiathar— reUn  of  David 
and  Solomon. 


EXCURSUS  D :    ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  MONARCHY  IN  ISRAEL  (chap.  riii.). 


It  is  an  error  to  see  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  by  Samuel  in  the  person  of  King 
Saul  merely  a  vain-glorious  popular  demand,  merely 
a  desire  to  emulate  other  nations  in  their  pomp  in 
circumstance  of  war,  merely  a  wish  to  be  free  from 
the  grave  moral  restraints  of  an  austere  Republican 
government,  with  an  Invisible  and  Almighty  Chief 
presiding  over  it. 

Samuel,  with  all  the  passions  of  a  father  and  pre- 
judices of  a  Republican  chieftain,  at  first  resisted  the 
popular  request,  out  subsequently,  influenced  by  nobler, 
more  far-sighted  considerations,  yielded  to  it,  and  even 
furthered  it  with  all  his  great  power  and  the  influence 
of  his  lofty  character.  The  popular  requesi— although 
many  earthly  feelings  and  passions  influenced  tiae 
people's  prayer  to  their  prophet- judj^  for  an  earthly 
king— wa^  really  suggested  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal 
who  had  chosen  Israel.  Such  an  undivided  and  firmly 
established  human  authority  within  the  chosen  people 
was  now  indispenaable  to  their  progress.  Roughly 
speaking,  Israel,  since  it  left  Egypt  and  the  degraiding 
slavery  to  the  Pharaohs,  had  gone  through  four  phases : 
the  fa-st,  the  severe  education  under  Moses  in  the 
Desert ;  the  second,  the  period  of  the  conouest  and 
the  a^e  immediately  succeeding  it,  when  me  people 
worshipped  the  Eternal,  who  had  done  such  gfreat  thuLra 
for  them,  with  a  fervour  of  enthusiastic  gratitude;  l£e 
third,  the  so-called  age  of  the  Judges,  a  period  when 
the  memory  of  the  God-Friend  was  growing  fainter 
and  fainter,  when  the  wish  to  live  the  lifeHe  loved 
was  gradually  dying  out  of  Israel.  They  were  be- 
coming  like  the  peoples  who  lived  around  them,  and 
were  gradually  falling  into  subjection  to  the  more  war- 
like  and  stronger  of  weir  idol-worshipping  neighbours. 
From  this  impending  decay  and  ruin  they  were  rescued 
by  the  splendid  pa&iotism  and  the  fervent  religious 
zeal  of  Samuel,  under  whose  wise  rule  Israel  as  a  nation 
once  more  returned  to  the  pure  holy  worship  of  the 


Eternal ;  this  was  the  fourth  phase  of  the  national  life. 
But  in  order  to  weld  the  once  more  faithful  yet  dirided 
and  ill-organised  tribes  into  one  great  nation,  the  esiab- 
lishment  of  an  earthly  monanmy  was  indispensable. 
It  was,  indeed,  no  new  thought ;  the  great  Hebrew  law- 
giver, who  drew  his  wisdom  direct  from  commnning 
with  the  Most  High,  had  spoken  of  it  as  of  something 
which  would  in  the  coming  ages  be  absolutely  necessair 
for  the  progress  and  development  of  the  nation.  And 
now  the  time  was  ripe  for  it,  and  the  same  Being  who 
watched  over  Israel  with  a  Father's  intense  love 
put  into  the  hearts  of  the  elders  of  the  people  the  desire 
for  a  king,  and  into  their  mouths  the  words  with  which 
they  approached  with  their  request  His  prophet  and 
servant,  Samuel  the  jud^  and  seer. 

We  have  seen  how  qmokly  that  true  patriot  stamped 
down  his  first  repugnance  to  a  change  which  woold 
alter  the  whole  constitution  of  the  people  for  whom  he 
had  done  and  suffered  such  great  tilings,  which  would 
virtually  set  him  aside  as  ruler  and  judlge,  and  for  ever 
desiroy  the  natural  hopes  he  had  enterUined  of  trans- 
mitting his  nobly  earned  honours  and  power  to  his  own 
house. 

The  seer  laid  the  matter  in  prayer  before  his  Master, 
and  from  Him  received  direct  instructions  how  he 
should  proceed.  What  entire  trust  must  the  Eteraal 
have  placed  in  this  great  prophet,  judge  to  confide  to 
him  tue  momentous  task  of  establishing  a  permanent 
monarchy  in  Israel,  knowing  that  the  first  st^  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  monarchy  must  be  Samuel's 
own  voluntary  abdication  of  rank  and  power !  But  the 
Master  knew  His  servant. 

The  old  man  quietlv  accepted  what  must  have  he^ 
to  him  a  painful,  saddening  mission.  Acting  under  the 
Divine  direction,  he  set  out  before  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes  a  picture  of  the  new  burdens  and  duties  which 
the  sovereignty,  if  established,  would  reouir©  *^**"*Jj 
take  upon  themselves.     As  soon  as  he  had  receiTed 
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their  eolemii  BcceptuiFe  of  these  new  uid  altered  con- 
ditione — in  other  words,  aa  soon  U  he  had  received  from 
the  elders  of  the  people  an  expresdou  of  their  general 
wiUingness  to  exchange  their  old  repablicau  freedom  for 
the  comparatiTe  serritade  which  sobjocts  of  a  powerful 
sovereign,  eapeciallj  in  the  East,  must  endure — he  pro- 
ceeded with  all  aoIemnitT  to  the  choice  of  a  Id^  for 
Israel.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  bj  Sean  Payne 
Smith  that  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  immediately  precpding  in  the  Hebrew  the  Boolw 
of  Samael  (the  insertion  of  the  Booh  of  Ruth  in  this 
place  being  a  modem  attempt  at  chronological  arranfe. 
ment).  seems  intended  to  point  out  the  BTare  necessity 
of  a  king  for  the  well-being  of  the  Hehrcw  common, 
wealth.  They  relate  the  history  of  a  fearful  crime, 
punished  with  equally  fearful  cmeltT,  and,  as  the  Dean 
obaerves,  what  makes  it  more  remarkable  is  that  it  took 

Silaoe  in  the  days  of  Phinehaa,  the  grandson  of  Aaron. 
See  the  chronological  statemenf,  Judges  zx.  28.  which 
shows  that  these  awful  scenes  of  national  dn  and  ven- 
geance probably  took  place  within  twenty  years  of  the 
death  of  Joehna,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  the  public 
moralitr  still  stood  high,  and  the  religion  of  the  £tenial 
still  baa  a  migh^  influence  over  the  people.)  In  the 
period  of  the  later  jndges  disorders  were  tar  more 
common  in  Israel  than  ereu  in  the  days  of  Phinehas. 

The  lofty  ideal  which  the  teaching  of  MoMspropoeed 
1o  Israel  and  which,  dnring  ita  long  oheqnered  story, 
raised  it  high  above  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
was  that  Israel  should  oonsider  itself  the  peculiar  king- 
dom of  the  Eternal  King.  And  at  first,  nnder  men 
like  Uoses  and  Joshua,  no  earthly  representative  of 
the  heavenly  Sovereign  was  necessary.  The  people 
lived  and  worked  as  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  Most 
Sgh ;  bnt  in  the  very  next  generation,  ss  we  have 
seen,  the  invisible  Sovereign  began  to  be  forgotten, 
and  to  each  sncceeniing  age  the  glorious  Presence  was 
still  less  of  a  reality.  The  people  lu  the  days  of  Samuel, 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  CJod,  demanded  that  to  the  theocracy 
the  monarchy  should  be  added,  not  in  any  way  to  sub- 
vert it,  bnt,  as  £wa1d  happily  phrases  it,  to  share  its 
task,  and  to  supply  the  want  which  it  coold  not  satisfy. 
The  earthly  king  was  to  be  the  ekoien  of  the  Eternal, 
the  anoitUed  of  the  invimble  Friend.  He  was  to  be  the 
visible  image  on  earth,  the  vicc-gerent  of  the  invisible 
King  of  Israel,  reigning  in  heaven.  He  was  to  be  no 
a)>soiiat«  sovereign,  reigning  for  his  own  pleasure  and 


according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  will,  like  other 
monarchs  of  the  world,  but  was  t«  enter  into  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  the  Eternal  King,  of  whom  he  was  the 
visible  representative  on  earth,  "  We  know  with 
sufficient  certainty  that  every  Idug  of  Israel,  im- 
mediately upon  his  accession,  was  pledged  t«  the  easting 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  in  token  of  which  he 
'red,  when  the  crown  was  placed  on  his  head, 


of  the  Law,  and  with  these 


sacred  emblems  to  show  himself  to  the  people  before  hft 
could  be  anointed." 

Nor  were  these  noble  hopes  and  lofty  aspirations  en- 
tirely disappointed.  It  is  tme  that  none  of  the  anoiut«d 
kings  of  Imael  fulfilled  the  grand  ideal  of  the  people,  yet 
there  sat  on  thatstrange  throne, hallowed  by  snch  awful 
memories    of   Divine    glory,    "  men " — to    quote    the 

Ct  historian  Ewald's  words^"  in  whom  mauv 
IS  of  royal  and  manly  excellence  were  exemplified, 
and  whose  like  would  be  v«J^  sought  among  other 
nations  in  those  early  times.  Here  only  in  all  antiquity 
was  the  true  ideal  of  monarchy  persiet«ut]y  aimed  at. 
Indeed,  all  history  might  be  searched  in  vMn  for  sove- 
reigns uniting  so  many  splendid  qualities  as  did  David 
ana  Sidomon,  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezeldaii. 

Nor,  a^n.  was  the  change  to  human  kings  reign- 
ing as  vice-gerenle  of  the  Eternal  King,  politicallj 
speaking,  a  disappointment.  From  the  hoar  when  the 
patriot-statAsnuin  Samuel  poured  the  anointing  oil  on 
the  head  of  the  yonng  king  Saul,  the  nation  ^aduslly 
rose  in  importance. 

In,  ocmpanitively  speaking,  a  very  few  years  from 
the  time  when  it  had  to  fight  with  doubtful  success  for 
very  existence  with  those  warlike  Phaenii:ian  peoples 
who  dwelt,  "a  long  thin  line,"  along  tiie  sea-wnshed 
coasts  of  Syriaond  Canaan,  Israel, under  the  iron  sceptre 
of  David,  and  the  golden  sceptre  of  Solomon,  rose  to  the 
position  of  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  East.  It 
shared  with  Assyria  and  Egypt  the  chief  place  among 
Oriental  nations ;  indeed,  for  a  lime,  under  the  wise  aiid 
splendid  rule  of  Davidand  his  son  Solomon,  it  even  over- 
shadowed thoee  two  liistoric  powers.  Though  Israel 
declined  from  its  great  power  and  influence  with  strange, 
sad  rapidity,  it  lasted  soScieutly  long  to  stamp  its  in- 
flnenee  for  ever  on  well-nigh  all  future  religious  worship, 
true  and  false,  on  the  art  and  lit«rat«re  of  the  future 
leading  peoples  in  the  far  Western.  ta 


EXCUESUS   E :    ON   THE   CITr   OF  OILOAL  (chap.  xiii.). 


On  the  sontii-west  bank  of  the  Biver  Jordan,  a 
lit  lie  to  the  north-east  of  tiie  old  famous  Oanaanildsh 
foLtrees-city  of  Jericho,  whs  pitched  the  fortified 
camp  of  Joshua  at  the  time  of  the  Isiaelitish  invasion. 
From  this  place  of  arms  his  armies  went  fortii  to  the 
conquest  of  the  cities  of  Ai  and  Jericho,  in  the  imme. 
diate  neighbourhood,  the  first  important  captures  in 
tlie  promised  land. 


GJlgalthenst 


B  to  have  been  the  first  spot  where 


onquering  Israelites  established  themselves.  Out 
of  the  fortified  camp  of  CFilgal  grew  the  city  bearing 
the  same  name.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  land  under  Joshua,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  regular  place  of  assembly  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes,  and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  head -quarters  for  the 
host  of  Israel.  There,  too,  the  festinl  and  socred 
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meetings  appear  at  first  oertwnl^  .. Jd. 

(Comp.  Joshua  v.  ID,  ix.  6,  x.  6,  7,  9,  15,  43,  xiv.  6; 
Jndges  ii.  1.) 

Ewald  considers  that,  from  the  notices  preserved 
in  the  Books  of  Samnel,  in  the  days  of  that  famons 
judge-seer  it  was  one  ot  the  most  sacred  places  in 
Israel,  and  the  town  centre  of  the  whole  people,  and 
that  its  importance  dates  from  the  days  of  the  conquest 
under  Joshua.  Although  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchv,  and  the  permanent  fixing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ana  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  at  Jerusalem, 
where  was  alsn  erected  the  Temple,  Gilgal  declined  lu 
importance,  still,  centuries  later,  m  the  times  of  Amos 
and  Hoses,  it  appears  to  have  l)een  a  sacred  place,  held 
in  high  regard  by  the  peopl&  (Soe  Amos  v,  5  :  Hos. 
iv.  lS,ix.T5.J 


I.  SAMUEL. 


EXCURSUS  F :    ON  THE  SIN  AND  REJECTION  OP  KING  SAUL  (chap.  xiii.). 


The  conduct  of  Samnel  in  the  matter  of  his  aepara- 
tion  from  Saul  has  been  often  called  into  question. 
The  old  prophet,  in  his  dealings  with  the  king,  has  been 
accused  of  harshness  and  precipitancy,  and  even  Saul's 
punishment  by  the  Most  High  has  been  looked  upon  as 
severe  and  dispropNortioned  to  the  offence.  Instead  of 
conceding  or  aenyins^  these  hasty  conclusions,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  what  this  offence  was  which  alienated 
the  prophet,  and  brought  so  terrible  a  judgment  on  the 
great  first  king  of  Israel  and  his  royal  house. 

The  existence  of  Israel,  and  their  prosperity  as  a 
people,  was  based  alone  on  the  peculiar  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Eternal  God.  GNit  of  the  peoples  of  the 
globe,  He  chose  them  for  a  special  purpose.  They 
were  to  keep  burning  the  lamp  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Most  High  amid  tne  darkness  of  the  idolatry  and  sin 
of  the  world.  As  long  as  they  were  faithful  the 
Lord  snstuned  them  affamst  all  tneir  adversaries.  He 
enaUed  them  to  win  a  oeautiful  land ;  He  maintained 
them  securely  there ;  to  use  the  language  of  their  own 
records,  they  dwelt  safe  under  the  uiadow  of  the 
Almighty  wmgs.  Qod  would  have  led  them  higher, 
and  ever  higher,  had  they  for  their  part  remained 
true  and  loy^.  In  a  great  crisis  of  their  history  the 
Eternal  chose  out  Sam  from  among  them,  and  made 
liim  ruler  and  His  own  vice-gerent  on  earth  of  His 
chosen  people. 

Now,  as  we  have  said,  the  conditions  of  the  ezJ 
istence  and  prosperity  of  Israel  were  the  favour  and 
help  of  the  invisible  King.  With  these  the^  prospered, 
and  went  on  from  strengm  to  strength ;  wtthoui  these 
their  power  withered  away  at  once ;  the  moment  the 
Glorious  Arm  was  removed  Israel  at  once  sank  to  the 
level,  or  even  below  the  level,  of  the  other  peoples  of 
the  c»rth. 

King  Saul  possessed  many  rare  and  noble  qualities. 
He  was  brave  to  a  fault,  simple,  modest,  even  deeply 
reliffious.  He  was  gifted,  too,  with  prudence  and 
moaeradon,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  wise  and  able 
general,  but  when  raised  to  the  throne,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  supreme  power,  he  totally  mistook  the  position 
al  Israel.  He  thought  it  had  won  its  own  wa^  to 
freedom,  and  the  possession  of  the  rich  and  fruitful 
land  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  that  it  could,  by  the 
exercise  of  prudence  and  valour,  maintain  itself  in  its 
conquests,  and  even  rise  to  be  one  of  the  powerful 
monarchies  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  without 
despising  or  making  light  of  the  true  King  who  had 
in  truth  raised  up  Israel  from  slavery,  and  made  it  an 
independent  nation,  Saul  considered  that  the  people 
over  whom  he  had  been  called  to  rule  could,  if  neces- 
sary, do  without  this  supernatural  assistance. 

Acting  upon  this  false  conception  of  the  true  posi- 
tion of  £rael,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  act 
in  certain  emer]^encies  without  the  advice  of  the 
Eternal,  commumcated  through  that  great  prophet,  who 
in  those  days  was  the  mouth.piece  of  the  Most  High, 
or  if  he  judged  it  better  for  the  interest  of  the  people, 
even  in  direct  opposition  to  this  supernatural  advice  or 
even  pcNsitive  commands.  In  other  words,  when  King 
Saul  failed  to  see  the  wisdom  or  poHcy  of  the  "  word  of 
the  Lord,"  communicated  to  him  by  the  accredited 
seer  of  the  Eternal,  he  declined  to  follow  its  dictates. 


The  Inspired  compiler  of  this  book  has  chosen  oat  of 
the  records  of  the  first  king's  reign  two  memorable  in- 
stances of  this  strange  and  obstinate  self-will  on  the 
part  of  the  king :  the  first,  the  declining  to  wait  for 
the  prophet  at  Gilgal  till  the  specified  time  for  his 
.  commg  nad  expired ;  the  second,  the  refoMd  to  destroy 
the  Ajooalekite  king  and  the  rich  plunder  taken  from 
him. 

To  the  superficial  reader  the  special  acts  of  Sanl 
which  are  cited  in  these  books  as  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  separation  of  the  prophet  and  the  king,  and  of 
the  doom  pronounced  upon  Saul  and  his  hoose,  may 
seem  trivial— quite  incommensurate  with  the  fatal  con- 
sequences ;  they  were,  no  doubt,  as  the  great  German 
commentator  E  wald  suggests,  iaolaied  eages,  which  re- 
ceived their  true  significance  from  a  long  series  of  con- 
nected events — ifuiancea  which  were  selected  as  peihaps 
the  best  known  of  Saul's  permanent  disposition  towaius 
the  invisible  Guardian  of  IsraeL  [May  not  such  con- 
siderations, api>lied  to  other  events  chronicled  in  Holv 
Writ,  assist  us  in  understiwding  much  that  is  now  dark 
and  difficult  —  for  instance,  me  terrible  woe  which 
followed  on  the  plucking  and  eating  of  the  f orludden 
fruit  in  Eden  F  It  is  likely  that,  owing  to  their  rebel- 
lious and  self-willed  spirit,  the  father  and  mother  of 
our  race  were  banished  from  a  life  for  Which  thdr 
self-will  rendered  them  utterly  unfit.  The  sin,  of 
which  we  possess  such  ample  detaOs  in  the  early 
Genesis  story,  was  probably  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
self-will  and  disobedience  of  our  first  parents  to  a 
loving  and  generous  Creator.  Many  dimcnlties  in  the 
Bible  story  are  capable  of  explanation,  if  we  adopt 
some  such  considerations  as  these  which  we  have 
lightly  sketched  out  here.] 

King  Saul  was  fully  and  fairly  tested.  No  donbt,  the 
want  (3  faith  and  implicit  trust — the  firai  requisite  for 
a  true  child  of  Israel — ^which  led  to  the  disobedience  of 
Gilgal,  had  been  manifested  before^  on  other  and  less 
conspicuous  occasions.  This  was  in  the  &oe  of  the 
people,  and  the  lon^-suffering  of  the  Eternal  could  not 
pass  over  so  glarmg  and  pubHo  a  manifestation  of 
the  king's  intention  to  loosen  the  links  which  bound 
together  in  Israel  the  visible  and  the  invisible.  It  was 
a  fatal  example,  which  might  only  too  quickly  have 
been  f oUowea  by  many.  Bo  the  prophl4  and  friend 
of  Saul  at  once  pronounced  the  doom;  but  even  then, 
Saul  might  have  repented,  and,  had  he  chosen,  might 
again  have  won  the  old  favour  and  love  of  the  Eternal 
King ;  but  we  know  he  did  not  choose,  alas  for  Saol ! 
The  neart  grieves  over  the  fatal  blindness  of  the  gaU^^^^. 
and  patriotic  king.  Gilgal  taught  him  nothmg.  We  ^ 
feel  that  the  alienation  between  Isnel's  visible  and  in- 
visible Kings  grew  with  each  succeeding  year,  till  again, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Amalekite  bool^,  a  still  more  public 
manifestation  of  Saul's  determination  never  to  submit 
his  will  to  G^'s  will  drove  the  reluctant  Samuel  to 
pronounce  in  still  more  fateful  words  the  doom  of  the 
disobedient,  and  to  close  for  ever  his  friendship  with 
the  unhappy  sovereign.  The  words  of  the  great  seer— 
the  friend  of  God-— uttered  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  when  he  finally  determined  to  bid 
farewell  to  Saul,  sum  up  the  sin  and  its  punishmeut. 
(See  chap.  xv.  22,  28.) 
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BXOTJBSUS  G:  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  AGAG.  KING  OF  AMALEK,  WHEN  SAMUEL 

SLEW   HIM  BEFORE  THE  LORD  (chap.  xv.). 


Although,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  usual  mterpre- 
tation  of  this  scene,  which  the  English  Version  clearly 
HUffgests — yiz.,  that  Agag,  finding  that  the  warrior-king 
had  spared  him,  ceased  to  have  any  apprehensions  any 
longer  for  his  life,  and  that  when  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  the  old  prophet,  came  in  a  comparatively 
happy  and  jc^ous  state  of  mind,  imagining  that  he  was 
onlj  to  be  presented  in  a  formal  manner  to  the  chief 
rehgious  official  in  Israel — still,  there  is  another  and 
most  interesting  interpretation  of  this  singular  scene, 
which  has  the  support  of  the  distinguished  scholar  and 
expositor,  Ewald.  This  interpretation  of  the  original 
understands  that  the  oonquerea  Amalekite  monarch  was 
fully  aware  that  the  summons  into  the  presence  of  the 
dread  seer  meant  a  summons  to  death,  and  that,  con- 
scious of  his  impending  doom,  he  braced  himself  up  as 
a  warrior.king  to  meet  his  end  heroically  with  a  smile. 
Agaff  then  met  his  fate  *<with  delight"  (this  is  the 
wora  rendered  in  Fiuglish  delicately),  and  cries  out. 


moved  by  a  lofty,  fearless  impulse, "  Surely  the  bitterness 
of  death  is  past."  This  willingness  to  die  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  captive  was  regaraed  by  the  people  as  a 
happy  omen ;  VDapossibly,  if  we  adopt  this  interpretation 
of  tne  episode,  tms  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  had 
preserved  the  circumstances  of  the  incident  with  such 
exact  detail,  for  there  was  a  deeply  rooted  persuasion 
among  the  ancients  that  if  the  victims  resisted  when  led 
to  the  altar,  the  incident  was  one  of  evil  omen. 

Compare  the  words  which  iBschylus,  in  the  Aga- 
memrum,  puts  into  Cassandra's  mouth  before  her  death. 
If  we  understand  the  words  of  Agag  in  the  sense 
suggested  in  this  Excursus,  the  captive  Trojan  princess 
met  her  death  in  a  similar  spirit. 

Ckiaaandrcu  I  will  dare  to  die  .  .  .  I  pny  that  I  may 
receive  a  mortal  blow— and  without  a  straggle  .  .  .  that  I 
cloee  my  eyes. 

Chorus.  ...  If  thou  really  art  acquainted  with  thy  doom, 
how  comes  it  that,  like  a  divinelv-guided  heifer,  thou  ad- 
vancest  so  oourageoosly  to  the  aXtArh-Agamemwm,  laSl— 1269 


EXCURSUS  H :  ON  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PROPHETS  (chap.  xix.). 


"  Long  before  Plato  had  gathered  his  disciples  round 
him  in  the  Olive  Grove,  or  Zeno  in  the  Portico,  these 
institutions  (schools  of  the  prophets)  had  sprung  up 
under  Samucd  in  Jud»a."    (otanley.) 

Before  the  days  of  Samuel  the  name  of  "  prophet " 
yeTY  rarely  occurs ;  incidentally  the  title  is  once  given 
to  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  7),  and  Moses  is  on  many  occasions 
so  styled.  (See  especially  the  great  passage  in  Deut. 
xviii.  15 — 18,  where  he  is  made  the  type  of  the  old 
order.)  Aaron,  too  (but  in  relation  to  Moses),  was  also 
called  a  prophet.  At  rare  intervals  we  meet  with  the 
name :  for  instance,  in  the  days  of  Gideon  (Judges  vi.  8) ; 
and  most  probably  in  the  reign  of  the  high  priest  Eli 
(1  Sam.  ii.  27),  in  the  person  of  the  ''  man  of  God " 
who  brought  the  stem  message  to  Shiloh,  we  have 
another  rare  example.  There  is  one  solitary  instance 
in  those  early  days  of  a  woman  bearing  the  honoured 
name — ^De^^rah,  the  judge  and  prophetess  (Judges 
iv.  4). 

Samuel,  however,  was  the  true  founder  of  the  pro- 
phetic order.  Samuel,  the  Prophet  and  the  Seer,  was 
the  title  by  which  this  great  and  loved  man  was  known 
not  only  in  his  own,  but  in  all  succeeding  generations. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  the  great  works  of 
Samuel's  life  was  to  call  into  existence  "  unions,"  or,  as 
they  have  been  subsequently  termed,  "  schools  of  the 
pronhets."  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  all, 
or  tnat  even  a  Iaw  proportion  of  the  people  trained  in 
these  schools  of  Samud  were  prophets  in  the  sense  of 
being  able  to  make  predictions,  or  even  to  write  or 
speak  as  inspired  men.  This  Divine  gift,  we  must 
remember,  was  a  gift  of  Grod,  which  He  bestowed 
on  whom  He  would.  He,  in  His  omniscience,  knew 
who  among  men  were  fitted  for  this  grave  and  im- 
portant office. 

But  the  trained  in  Samuel's  ''Naioth,"  in  that 
school  of  his  by  Ramah— those  known  in  later  days  as 
"  Sons  of  the  Irophets" — were  taught  the  study  of  the 
Law  and  the  story  of  the '  Divine  guidance  of  Israel ; 
thev  were  most  carefully  trained  in  music  and  singing ; 
ana  in  these  quiet  homes  of  learning  and  religious 


exercises,  the  records  of  the  past,  we  may  be  certain,  were 
examined  and  copied  with  extreme  care,  and  the  mate- 
rials  out  of  which  the  Divine  records  were  in  after  davs 
compiled  were,  no  doubt,  there  arranged  and  classifieo. 

In  Samuel's  schools  by  Ramah,  we  may  assume,  were 
trained,  under  their  renowned  master,  David,  Gad, 
Nathan,  Heman,  and  others  whose  names  as  writers, 
prophets,  and  teachers  subse<|uently  became  famous 
after  the  days  of  Samuel,  during  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  and  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  After  the  separation,  prophets  are  frequently 
mentioned^sometimes  by  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Gad 
and  Nathan — sometimes  we  hear  of  a  nameless  prophet. 
We  have  to  wait,  however,  until  the  days  of  Ebjah  and 
Elisha  before  we  meet  with  a  further  allusion  to  these 
prophetic  schools.  Under  the  general  name  of 
"  Sons  of  the  Prophets,"  these  seminaries,  or  schools, 
appear  in  the  times  of  these  great  prophets  in  several 
locidities.  Their  numbers  evidently  were  considerable. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  during  the  later  years  of 
the  independent  existence  of  the  people,  and  also  in 
the  Captivity,  and  for  a  time  after  the  return,  the 
prophets  exercised  an  enormous  influence  over  the 
tribes. 

We  may,  then,  fairly  assume  that  the  new  impulse 
given  to  religious  education  by  Samuel  was  never 
suffered  to  die  out,  and  that  from  his  days  onward  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  flourished  among  the  chosen 
people.  The  company  of  prophets  gathered  round 
Samuel  in  the  Naioth  bv  Ramah — the  **  Sons  of  the 
Prophets" — who  acknowledged  men  like  Elijah  and 
Elisna  as  their  revered  masters,  were  the  direct  an. 
cestors  of  the  scribes  and  rabbis  of  later  days. 

When  Samuel  first  founded  the  new  order,  there 
was,  it  must  be  remembered,  an  utter  want  of  lofty 
spiritual  teaching.  The  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  had  been 
destroyed,  the  Ark  removed,  the  priesthood  dishonoured 
and  disgraced.  Later,  it  is  noticeable  that  it  was  in  the 
northern  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  the  provinces 
of  which  there  was  no  temple,  no  priests,  no  sacrifice, 
where  we  find  those  great  schools  of  the  Sons  of  the 
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ProDhets,  under  the  preddencj  of  men  like  Elijah  and 
Elisna.  The  prophetic  order  then,  in  the  first  place, 
owed  its  creation  to  a  want  of  all  spiritual  gnidanoe 
and  inflnence,  when  Eli  was  dead  and  Shiloh  dese- 


crated ;  and  farther  on,  its  development  and  rapid  in« 
crease  amonff  the  northern  tribes  is  plainlT  attribatable 
to  the  fact  of  there  being  no  temple  ana  no  priestly 
order  outside  Jerusalem. 


EXCURSUS   I:    ON    THE    SO-CALLED    OUTLAW    LIFE    OF   DAVID  (chap.  xxii.). 


From  the  scattered  notices  we  possess  in  this  book,  in 
2  Sam.,  and  in  1  Chron.,it  is  clear  that  the  career  of 
David  during  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  de- 
ciared  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Saul,  to  be  a  public 
enemy,  was  not  uie  career  of  a  vulgar  freebooter,  to 
whom  he  has  been  often  wrongly  likened.  To  his 
standard,  as  we  shall  see,  quickly  gathered  a  number  of 
illustrious  men,  among  whom  were  found  many  of  high 
lineage,  as  well  as  men  famous  for  their  military 
achievements ;  distinguished  representatives,  too,  of  the 
priestly  and  prophetic  orders  were  also  to  be  found  at 
this  wandering  Court  of  the  future  illustrious  king. 
Among  the  principal  reasons  which  induced  so  many 
and  such  distinguished  persons  to  associate  themselves 
with  David  may  be  enumerated  erowiug  discontent 
with  Saul's  rule;  his  frequent  inaoility,  owing  to  the 
recurring  paroxysms  of  his  distressmg  mental  malady, 
to  conduct  the  alEairs  of  the  kingdom ;  his  growing  dis- 
trust of  his  friends,  especially  of  his  gallant  son ;  the 
unfortunate  favouritism  he  displayed  towards  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin — ^his  own  tribe ;  his  relentless  and,  at  the 
same  time,  groundless  animosity  against  his  bravest 
and  most  successful  captain,  David.  There  were  not 
wanting  evidently  in  tne  border  warfare — ^a  warfare 
which  greatly  contributed  to  his  popularity  among  the 
people,  which  David  almost  ceaselessly  carried  on  with 
PhJlistia  during  this  period — romantic  incidents  which 
show  us  the  character  of  David's  soldiers,  and  which 
well  illustrate  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  his  person  with 
which  this  great  man  was  able  to  inspire  his  followers. 
On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  in  the  course  of  a  border 
foray,  the  son  of  Jesse,  exhausted  and  wearied,  was 
heara  to  express  a  lon^g  for  a  drink  of  water  from 
his  own  home  spring  at  Bethlehem,  then  occupied  by  a 
Philistine  garrison.  Three  of  his  generous  and  devoted 
followers,  determined  to  gratify  the  longing  of  their 
loved  chief,  with  a  reckkss  bravery  broke  through 
the  enemy's  line,  and  fetched  the  coveted  water.  But 
]  >avid,  we  read,  touched  to  the  heart  by  such  reckless 
gallantry  and  love,  refused  to  drink  it,  but  poured  it 
out — that  water,  won  at  such  risk — as  an  offering  to  the 
Lord.    (See  1  Chnm.  xi.  16—19.) 

In  this  little  army  of  heroes  eleven  men  of  great  re- 
nown are  in  one  passage  positively  mentioned  by  name, 
so  distinguished  were  they — ^men  of  great  military  ex- 
perience, from  the  distant  tribe  of  Gr^ — ^in  the  graphic 


words  of  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles, "  warriors  eauip- 
ped  with  shield  and  spear,  like  lions  in  aspect,  and  yet 
speeding  over  the  mountains  with  the  swift  foot  of  the 
eazelle.  Four  hundred  men-at-arms — of  course  this 
does  not  include  the  younger  armour-bearers  and  the 
like  accompanying  these  veteran  soldiers — are  men- 
tioned as  joming  the  armed  camp  of  David.  These  four 
hundred  seem  soon  to  have  increased  to  six  hundred. 
Extraordinary  weight  and  digni^  were  added  to  his 
counsels  by  tne  presence  of  men  like  Gad,  the  prophet 
of  the  Lord,  trained  in  the  school  of  Samuel,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  rare  gifts  of  a  seer  of  the  living  God; 
and  Abiathar,  the  son  and  successor  by  direct  oescent 
of  the  murdered  hi^h  priest  Ahimelech,  who  brought 
with  him  to  the  exile's  camp  the  precious  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  sacred  Taber- 
nacle, b^  means  of  which  the  "  outlaw "  Darid  was 
placed  m  direct  communication  with  Jehovah,  the 
covenant  Grod  of  Israel. 

In  this  school  of  fighting  men  were  trained  those 
generals  and  wise  strat^nsts  who  in  the  golden  days  of 
David's  rule  commanded  his  armies,  ana  nused  IstmI 
from  the  obscurity  of  an  "  Arab  "  tribe,  who  with  diffi. 
culty  held  their  own  among  the  ancient  Oanaanites,  to 
the  position  of  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  old 
Eastern  world. 

I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  from  the  Talmud  a 
curious  note  on  "  the  four  hundred  warriors  of  Darid." 
This  ancient  tradition  evidently  bestows  on  these 
"  fighting  men-at-arms  "  who  rallied  round  Darid  in  his 
davs  of  exile  and  poverty,  the  splendour  which  perhaps 
suDseauently  surrounded  the  great  king's  body-gnud 
when  he  reigned  as  a  mighty  prince  in  Jerusalem  orer 
Canaan  and  the  surroundmg  nations.  "  Darid  had  f  oar 
hundred  young  men,  handsome  in  appearance,  and  with 
their  hair  cut  close  upon  their  foreheads,  but  with  lone 
flowing  curls  behina,  who  used  to  ride  in  chariots  of 
gold  at  the  head  of  the  army.  These  were  men 
of  power,  the  mighty  men  of  the  house  of  Darid, 
who  went  about  to  strike  terror  into  the  world." 
— Babylonian  Talmud,  Treatise  Kidduakin,  fol.  76, 
col.  2. 

It  is  most  probable  that  a  corps  of  elUe,  in  memory  of 
the  ori^pnal  *'  four  hundred  "  of  the  dayis  of  the  Idng's 
wanderings,  was  established  when  David  possessed  a 
powerful  standing  army. 


EXCURSUS  J:  ON  THE  ESPECIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  EPISODE  OF  ABIGAIL 

AND  NABAL  (chap.  xxv.). 


We  perhaps  ask,  What  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  inspired  compiler  of  these  records  of  the  history 
of  Israel,  amon^  the  materials,  no  doubt,  present  in 
abundance  to  his  hand,  to  relate  the  especial  episode 
contained  in  this  chapter  in  such  detail  of  the  life  of 
Darid  when  chief  of  an  outlaw  baud  P  The  incidents 
seem  at  first  sight  trivial,  scarcely  worthy  the  important 
place  they  occupy  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  and  they 
certainly  were  not  chosen  with  a  view  to  exalt  Darid's 
character. 
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In  a  singularly  vivid  way,  however,  they  picture  the 
future  king's  life  during  those  days  of  temptation 
and  anxiety,  and  show  how  well  he  used  his  position 
to  win  the*  affections  of  the  people  as  chieftam  of  a 
powerful  and  somewhat  reckless  band.  He  seems  to 
have  acted  as  the  protector  and  generous  helper  of  all 
scattered  dwellers  m  the  southern  part  of  Canaan.  In 
a  former  chapter — ^in  his  rescue  of  the  men  of  Keilah— 
it  was  the  cam  growern ;  in  this  section  it  is  a  great 
'heep'tnaster  whose  herds  and  flocks  he  is  represented 
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as  having  long  iHrotecied.  The  people  during  the  latter 
years  of  King  Saul's  reign  were  terribly  en>osed,  not 
only  to  the  Ailistine  encroachments,  bat  also  to  the 
repeated  and  destmctiye  forays  of  the  powerful  nomadic 
tribes  bordering  on  the  '*  Land  of  Promise."  Another 
reason  which  seems  to  have  induced  the  selection  of 
this  episode  of  Nabal  and  Abigul  is  supplied  by 
the  character  of  Abigail,  who  represents  evidently  a 
type  of  the  Hebrew  woman  of  tne  higher  classes  of 
tnat  period.  The  influence  of  the  schools  of  the 
propheta  instituted  by  Samuel  and  of  the  prophetic 
order  had  already  begun  to  be  felt,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  loftier  tone  of  morality  and  nobler  and  higher 
views  of  life  hegtm  to  be  cultivated  throujc^h  the  people. 
Abigail  had  doubtless  learned  her  beautuul  creed,  her 
impudt  trust  in  the  Eternal  Friend  of  Israel,  her  clear 
perception  of  truth  and  honour,  from  the  Ramah  schools 
of  Samuel  the  seer. 

But  if  we  read  carefully  between  the  lines  of  the 
seemingly  simple,  almost  childish,  story,  there  is  yet 
another  reason  for  its  having  been  selected  by  the 
Divinely  helped  compiler  as  a  portion  of  the  book  which 
is  to  endure  for  ever.  The  question  of  the  future  life — 
the  life^  after  death  has  d&solved  the  union  between 
soul  and  body— is  but  little  dwelt  on  in  the  earlier 
of  the  Divine  records.    Grod's  revelation   here    was 


gradual.  It  is  true  that  from  the  earliest  chapters  of 
Genesis  the  glorious  hope  of  an  endless  life  with  God 
casts  its  bright  light  upon  the  present  dark  and 
shadowed  existence;  but  still,  comparatively  little  in- 
formation seems  to  have  been  given  even  to  the 
patriarchs  on  this  subject.  It  was  there  certainly ;  a 
glorious  hereafter  lay  in  the  far  background  of  the 
present  life,  but  no  more  seems  to  have  been  taught, 
in  the  words  of  Abigail  to  David  there  is,  however, 
an  indication  that  ab^idy  a  distinct  advance  had  been 
made  in  Divine  revelation  on  this  subject.  In  the  Notes 
on  verse  29  of  this  chapter,  the  bearing  of  Abigail's 
words  on  the  future  ox  the  human  soul  and  on  the 
question  of  the  eternal  life  are  discussed.  It  is  more 
tnan  strange  how  modem  Christian  commentators  have 
missed  the  momentous  teaching  of  the  Tords  in  question. 
They  would  have  done  wisely  nad  they  searched  a  little 
among  the  great  Hebrew  commentators,  who,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  a  passage  where  their  eyes  were  not 
blinded  by  any  false  national  prejudices,  have  caught  the 
true  meanii]^,  and  seen  something  of  the  extraordinai^ 
beauty  of  the  teaching,  scarcely  veiled  by  the  homeli- 
ness of  the  imagery.  The  presence  of  this  passage  (in 
verse  29)  emecuUltfy  I  venture  to  think,  influenced  the 
compiler  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  to  insert  the  Nabal 
and  Abigail  episode  in  his  history. 


EXCURSUS   K :    ON   THE    WORK    OP   SAMUEL  (chap.  xxv.). 


After  the  death  of  Eli,  the  capture  of  the  Ark,  and  the 
sack  of  Shiloh — the  old  religious  capital  of  the  land,  and 
the  residence  for  many  years  of  the  hi^h  priest  and 
judge — the  fortunes  of  Israel  were  at  their  lowest  ebb. 
There  was  no  Sanctuary,  no  religious  life  among  the 

nle.  The  Law  of  Moses  was,  save  by  a  few  scaUered 
lies,  almost  forgotten.  Its  precepts,  as  well  as  its 
moral  ceremonies,  were  wholly  ignored,  and  with  the 
religious  life  the  national  life  was  quicMv  dying  alto- 
gether out  of  Israel.  It  appeared  to  be  the  destinv  of 
we  people  soon  to  be  swallowed  up  among  the  Philis- 
tines and  other  native  peoples.  From  this  abyss  of 
(l^;Tadation  Samuel  raised  the  tribes.  (I)  He  kept 
alive  and  fanned  the  dying  spark  of  the  old  love  of 
Israel  for  their  Qod.  (2)  Instead  of  restoring  the 
fallen  Sanctuary  and  the  elaborate  system  of  ceremonial 
religion,  he  created  the  Prophetic  Schools,  whose  work 
was  to  teach  Israel  who  ana  what  they  really  were— the 


chosen  people — ^and  for  what  high  ends  they  had  been 
so  strangely  favoured  and  assisted ;  and  so  he  led  the 
people  Mck  to  God.  (3)  As  the  old  religious  Hf  e  was 
slowly  awakened  out  of  its  deadly  torpor,  the  old 
national  life  seemed  at  the  same  time  also  to  awaken. 
In  Israel  the  latter  was  necessarily  inseparable  from  the 
former.  Then  Samuel  gave  them  a  king  to  consolidate 
their  national  life,  which  nad  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The 
scattered  tribes,  as  they  awoke  to  the  knowledge  of 
that  mighty  Gk)d  who  loved  them  so  well,  were  taught 
by  the  presence  of  a  king  that  they  were  one  nation, 
and  that  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  they  had  one  common 
interest,  one  common  work.  The  restoration  of  the 
Sanctuary  and  the  ceremonial  religion  was  also 
necessary,  but  it  must  be  a  later  work,  and  one  which 
could  omy  follow  the  national  and  religious  restoration 
of  Samuel.  This  was  accomplished  by  Samuel's  pupil, 
David. 


EXCURSUS   L:    ON   WHAT   HAPPENED    AT   EN-DORP  (chap,  xrviii.). 


In  all  times  the  question  taken  as  the  title  of  this 
Excursus  has  excited  deep  interest — What  happetied 
ai  En-dor  ?  We  will  divide  our  general  question  into 
three  parts. 

(1)  Did  Samuel,  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  really 
appear  ?  and  if  so,  what  power  brought  him  up  from 
the  realm  of  departed  spirits  ? 

(2)  Granting  that  something  did  appear  and  speak, 
ran  we  assume  that  the  appearance  was  not  Samuel, 
but  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  assuming  Samuel's  name  ? 

(3)  Is  it  possible  that  there  was  no  appearance  at 
all,  and  that  the  whole  scene  was  a  well- played  piece 
of  jugglery  on  the  part  of  the  woman  ?  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  whole  scene  was  merely  a  delusion 
produced  by  the  woman,  without  any  background  at 

an. 
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On  the  last  (No.  3),  which  assumes  the  whole  scene 
at  En-dor  to  have  been  a  piece  of  jugglery  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  an 
hypothesis  adopted  bv  some  great  names,  apparently  by 
the  illustrious  Jewish  commentator,  Maimonides,  who 
wrote  in  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ ;  by  the  majority 
of  the  less  orthodox  modem  writers  from  the  seventeenth 
century  downwards,  and  even  by  such  true  divines 
and  scholars  as  the  present  Dean  of  Canterbury.  It 
is,  however,  a  purely  modem  hypothesis,  and  receives 
no  support  from  tne  early  Church  writers.  Dean 
Payne  smith  admirably  puts  forth  the  best  arguments 
employed  by  the  defenders  of  this  supposition  in 
these  words :  "  We  cannot  believe  that  the  jftible  would 
set  before  us  an  instance  of  witchcraft  employed  by  the 
Divine  sanction  for  holy  purposes ;  but  we  can  clearly 
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believe  that  the  woman  would  gladly  take  a  bitter 
revenge  on  the  man  who  had  cruelly  put  to  death 
&11  persons  reported  to  have  such  powers  as  those  to 
which  she  laid  claim  ....  She  reproached  him  for 
these  crimes,  announced  to  him  what  now  all  were  con. 
vinced  of,  that  David  was  to  be  his  successor,  and 
foretold  his  defeat  and  death." — Dean  Payne  Smith, 
in  Pulpit  Oommentary  on  1  Sam.  xxviii.  17 — 19. 
No.  2  assumes  that  there  was  an  apparition,  but 
that  what  appeared  was  not  Samuel,  but  an  evil  spirit, 
which  showed  itself  in  the  character  of  Samuel.  Not 
a  few  of  the  fathers,  with  the  great  Protestant  re- 
formers, such  as  Luther  and  Calvin,  have  preferred 
this  view.  Ephrem  Syrus  explains  the  phenomenon 
by  stating  that  "an  apparent  image  of  Samuel  was 

E resented  to  the  eye  of  Saul  through  demoniacal  arts." 
luther  plainly  writes :  **  The  raising  of  Samuel  by  a 
soothsayer,  or  witch,  in  1  Sam.  xxviii.  11, 12,  was  oer- 
tainlv  merely  a  spectre  of  the  devil  .  .  .  for  who 
could  believe  that  the  souls  of  believers  which  are 
in  the  hand  of  Qod  (Eccles.  iii.  1),  and  in  the  bosom 
of  Abraham  (Luke  xvi.  23),  were  under  the  power  of 
the  devil  and  of  simple  men?" — ^Luther,  Abuses  of 
the  Mass,  1522.  Calvin  similarly  tells  us:  "It  is 
certain  that  it  was  not  really  Samuel,  for  Qod  would 
never  have  allowed  His  prophets  to  be  subject  to  such 
diabolical  conjuring.  For  here  is  a  sorceress  calling 
up  the  dead  from  the  grave." — Calvin,  Horn.  100, 
in  1  Sam.  No.  1  still  remains.  Did  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  the  prophet  himself  really  appear  in  the  witch 
of  En-dor*8  nouse  to  Saul  ?  Now,  without  doubt,  the 
ordinary  reader  would  so  understand  the  history. 
Everything  he/ore  and  after  the  incident  is  simple 
and  natuiaL  The  woman  herself  is  appalled  at  the 
sight,  whatever  it  was,  and  describes  it  as  resembling 
the  dead  seer.  Whether  or  not  Saul  saw  the  spectre 
is  uncertain,  but  he  certainly  heard  the  voice,  which 
spoke  a  too  true  and  mournful  prophecy:  nothing 
fierce  or  vindictive,  as  we  have  noticed  in  our  commenw 
on  the  scene — rather  the  contrary.  The  words,  so  simple 
and  gentle,  and  jet  unutterably  sad,  were  no  mere 
ioords  of  a  juggling  old  woman ;  still  less  were  they 
the  utterances  of  an  evil  or  malicious  spirit. 

We  thus  confess  our  full  belief  that  the  shade  of 
Samuel  was  seen  by  the  woman  (perhaps  by  Saul; 
but  this  is  uncertain  from  the  narrative),  and  that  his 
voice  was  certainly  heard  by  Kinff  Saul;  and  this 
has  been  the  common  belief  in  aU  timea  Bishop 
Wordsworth's  note  here  is  most  learned  and  ex- 
haustive, and  he  fully  endorses  this  view  (here  styled 
No.  1).  The  bishop  marshals  an  array  of  witnesses 
who  support  this,  which  I  venture  to  call  the  plain, 
common  sense  interpretation  of  the  history.  He 
begins  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  Church,  and  quotes 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  20.  The  writer  of  th&t  book  eviaently 
believed  that  Samuel  himself  appeared;  and  so  did 
the  LXX.,  who  plainly  express  the  belief  in  their 
addendum  to  the  Hebrew  text  at  1  Chron.  x.  13. 
Josephus  affirms  the  same  in  Antt,  vi.,  14,  2.  Among 
the  early  Christian  fathers,  Justin  Martyr,  Trypho, 
§  105 ;  Ori^n,  tom.  II.,  490—4^5 ;  St.  Ambrose  in 
Luc,  chap.  L;  St.  Basil,  Ep.  80;  St.  Gregory  Naz., 
OraL  m. ;  Theodoret,  Qu.  63,  hold  the  same  belief 
th&t  the  shade  of  Samuel  appeared  at  En-dor  and 
spoke  to  Saul.  Among  the  famous  medissval  writers 
holding  the  same  view,  we  may  instance  Cajet«n, 
Lyra»  and  k  Lapide ;  later,  Waterland  may  be  added 
to  the  list;  in  our  own  days.  Bishop  Hervey ,  in  the 
SpeaJcer^s  Commeniary,  and  Bishop  Wordsworth  and 
the  German  writers,  O.  von  Gkrlach  and  Keil.   Assum- 


ing, then,  that  the  soul  of  Samuel  did  appear  on  earth 
that  night  at  En-dor,  we  have  still  to  ojoaX  with  the 
question :  By  what  power  was  he  bronj^ht  up  from 
tne  realm  of  departed  spirits?  Here  the  narrative, 
if  carefully  read,  will  supply  us  with  the  oorreet 
answer,  ^ar  from  having  nerself ,  by  any  incanta- 
tion she  had  used,  brought  Samuel  oack  again  to 
earth,  the  witch  is  represented  as  crying  with  a  loud 
voice  from  very  terror  when  the  shade  of  the  prophet 
appeared,  so  little  apparently  was  she  prepared  for 
vrhat  she  saw.  We  may,  tlierefore,  with  Theodoret, 
dismiss  the  idea  as  unholy,  and  even  impious,  that 
the  witch  of  En-dor,  by  any  power  or  incantation  of 
which  she  was  mistress,  conjured  up  the  prophet 
Samuel;  and  we  may  affirm  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  by  the  special  command  of  God 
that  he  came  that  night  to  speak  with  King  Saul 
at  En-dor.  Keil  and  Bishops  Hervey  and  Wor£worUi 
all  agree  in  the  main  with  this  theory. 

The  above  conclusions  respecting  the  reality  of  the 
circumstance  detailed  in  this  remarkable  episode  in 
the  history  of  Saul  being,  as  we  have  seen,  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Church  (comp.  the  passage  referred  to  above  from 
Ecclus.  uvi.  20 ;  the  LXX.  addition  to  1  Chron.  x. 
13;  Jos.  Antt,  vi.  14,  §  2,  besides  the  general  sense 
of  the  more  mysterious  comments  in  tike  Tahnud), 
are  a  most  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  teaching  oonoeming  the  stue 
of  the  soul  after  death  in  the  earliesi  Prophetic  Schools, 
as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon. 
^'  We  gather,  then,  that  these  old  Hebrews  held  that 
after  aea^  the  soul  continued  in  a  state  of  self-con- 
scious existence;  that  it  was  capable  of  feeling  and 
expressing  grief  and  sorrow*;  that  it  retainea  the 
memory  of  transactions  in  which  it  had  taken  part 
when  on  earth ;  that  it  was— at  least,  in  the  case  of  a 
servant  of  Grod  like  Samuel — in  a  state  of  rest,  from 
which  it  evidently  had  no  wish  to  be  summoned  to 
share  again  in  the  fret  and  fever  of  this  life — "Why 
hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  np  P  " 

Of  the  abode  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  we  eau 
gather  but  little  from  this  passage.  It  was  eridentlv 
not  Heaven — ^the  Heaven  where  is  the  throne  of  God. 
and  where  dwell  the  heavenly  powers.  The  langnage 
used,  though  popular,  and  aoapted  to  the  ordinaiy 
conception  of  Sheol,  or  Hades,  the  unseen  place  or 
lodging  of  the  disembodied  souls  of  men,  clearly 
distinguishes  between  the  abode  of  souls  like  Samuel 
and  the  abode  of  the  heavenly  powers.  Throughout 
the  history  the  soul  of  Samuel  is  represented  as  comiMa 
up,  instead  of  coming  down  or  descending,  which 
would  be  the  popular  language  used  of  an  angel  of 
God. 

The  testimony  which  this  history  gives  to  the  ancient 
Jewish  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  deatli 
fully  accounts  for  the  prominence  which  the  com- 
piler'of  the  book  has  g^ven  to  this  episode.  It  v^ 
besides,  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  complex  character  of  the  first  great  Hebrew 
monarch,  so  splendidly  endowed  by  Grod,  tried,  and, 
alas!  found  wanting.  The  En-dor  incident*  he- 
sides,  clearly  and  incisively  gives  us  Gk)d's  judgment 
on  necromancy,  and  generally  on  all  attempts  to  hold 
converse  with  tiie  sou&  of  the  departed. 

In  every  age  these  attempts  have  had  an  extraordinary 
fascination  for  men.  In  our  own  day  necromancy, 
unfortunately,  is  not  a  lost  art  among  ourselves.  Men 
and  women  of  education,  as  Dr.  Fraser  well  observes 
in  the  Pulpit  Com/mentary,  are  not  ashamed  or  afnid 
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to  practise  arts  and  consult  "  mediums  "  that  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Old  Testament  as  abhorrent  to  Grod, 
and  utterly  forbidden  to  His  people. 


f« 


How  pare  in  heart  and  soiind  in  head. 
With  what  Divine  aflRsction  bold. 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thoufirnt  would  hold. 
An  hour's  oommunion  with  the  dead. 


"  In  vain  shalt  thou  on  any  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day. 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say. 
My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  aUL 

"  They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast, 
Imairinations  calm  and  fair. 
The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air, 
The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest  — Tennysok. 


EXCURSUS   M:    ON   THE    URIM    AND   THUMMTM  (chap.  ra.). 


We  read  in  the  description  of  the  high  priest's 
official  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii.  2 — 32),  that  over  the 
ephod  there  was  to  be  a  "  breastolate  of  jn^flpnent," 
of  gold,  scarlet,  pnrple,  and  fine  linen,  folded  square 
and  doubled,  a  span  in  length  and  width.  In  it  were 
to  be  set  four  rows  of  precious  stones,  each  stone 
with  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel  engraved  on  it, 
that  Aaron  might  '*  bear  them  upon  his  heart."  Inside 
the  breastplate  were  to  be  placed  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (the  Light  and  the  l^erfection),  and  they, 
too,  were  to  be  on  Aaron's  heart  as  he  went  in  before 
the  Lord. 

What,  now,  were  these  mysterious  ffems?  for  that 
thev  were  precious  stenes  of  some  Kind  nearly  all 
traaition  seems  agreed.  Among  the  best  supported 
traditional  notices — quoted  hj  Dean  Plumptre  m  his 
learned  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible — 
the  following  are  the  usually  accepted  ones. 

(a)  The  Urim  and  Thummim  **  were  identical  with 
the  twelve  stones  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  were  engraved,  and  the  mode  in  which  an 
oracle  was  given  was  by  the  illumination,  simultaneous 
or  successive,  of  the  letters  which  were  te  make  up 
the  answer"  (Jalknt  Sifre,  Zohar,  in  Exod,,  f.  105; 
Maimonides,  B.  ben  Nachman,  in  Buxtoff,  l,e.). 
Joeephus  {Antiq,  iii.  7,  §  5)  adopte  another  form  of 
the  same  story,  and,  apparently  identifying  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  with  the  sardonyxes  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  ephod,  says  that  th^  were  bright  before  a 
victory  or  when  the  sacrifice  was  accepteble,  dark 
when  any  disaster  was  impending.  Epiphanius  {de 
«u.  gemm,)  and  the  writer  qnoted  by  Bmdas  present 
the  same  thoiu^ht  in  yet  another  form.  A  single 
diamond  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  breastplate  prog- 
noeticatea  peace  when  it  was  bright,  war  wnen  it  was 
red,  death  when  it  was  dusky. 

(h)  In  the  middle  of  the  ephod,  or  within  ite  folds, 
there  was  a  stene  or  plate  of  gold,  on  which  was  en- 
graved the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah,  the  8hem-hamme- 
phorash  of  Jewish  cabbaliste;  and  by  virtue  of  this, 
the  Hi^h  Priest,  fixing  his  gaze  on  it,  or  reMling  an 
invocation  which  was  also  engraved  with  the  name, 
or  standing  in  his  ephod  before  the  mercy-seat,  or,  at 
least,  before  the  veil  of  the  Sanctuary,  became  capable 
of  prophesying,  hearing  the  Divine  voice  within,  or 


listening  te  it  as  it  proceeded,  in  articulated  sounds, 
from  the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  (Buxterf,  l.e.,  7; 
Lightfoot,  vi.  278;  Braunius,  de  Vestiiu  Hebr.,  ii.; 
Saalschiitz,  Archdolog,,  ii.^363). 

That  mighty  sterehouse  oi  learning  and  tradition, 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  suggeste,  however,  another 
and  quite  a  different  explanation  of  this  mysterious 
and  sacred  possession  of  tibe  Israelites  in  the  earlier 
days  of  their  existence  as  a  people.  (See  note  on  verse  7 
of  chapter  xxx.) 

The  Talmud  begins  bv  explaining  why  the  oracle 
was  called  Urim  and  Thummim.  It  is  called  Urim 
because  it  gave  esrolanatery  light  te  ite  utterances; 
and  it  is  ^tUed  Tnummim  b^use  it  made  perfect 
and  complete  ite  declarations. 

How  did  ihe  Urim  and  Thummim  indicate  or  mani. 
f est  ite  utterances  P  Babbi  Yochanan  saith :  Boltoifi 
(by  means  of)  projection,  Besh  Lakish  saith :  MUz^ 
taphoth  (by  means  of)  trcmepoeition, 

(1)  BoUoth  (by  means  of  projection). — The  several 
letters  that  were  intended  by  tne  oracle  te  form  the 
word  or  words  in  reply  te  an  enquiry  were  raised 
from  concave  te  convex  (as  the  engraved  letters  on 
a  seal  were  te  become  raised  letters,  as  on  a  coin), 
and  the  priest,  nniting  these  proiected  letters,  thus 
ascerteined  the  proper  meaning  of  the  intended  answer, 
which  he  delivered  te  the  enquirer.  For  instance: 
in  the  reply  te  David,  dleh — "go;"  the  ayin  in 
Simeon,  the  lamedh  in  Levi,  and  the  he  in  Jndah 
become  prominently  raised,  and  thus  the  answer  was 
unmistakable. 

(2)  MUztaphoih  (by  means  of  traneposition). — ^The 
letters  composing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
transposed  themseloes  into  words,  which  indicated  the 
oracle's  reply.  But  it  is  objected:  How  could  the 
orade  express  1  Sam.  xxx.  8  (t.e.,  '*  Thou  shalt  without 
fail  recover  all "),  since  the  letter  tsadde,  for  instance, 
is  not  te  be  found  in  any  of  the  names  of  the  teibes  P 
nor  is  the  letter  teth  to  be  found  there  either.  To 
this  it  is  responded  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
were  engraved  on  the  gems,  as  also  the  Hebrew 
words  signifyiiu^  "  the  tribes  of  Jeshurun." 

Thus  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  tiie  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim is  made  complete. — Tredise  Toma,  foL  73,  ools. 
land  2. 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    SECOND    BOOK    OF    SAMUEL. 


Ths  period  embraced  in  this  book  may  be  roughly 
deseribed  as  the  forty  years  of  the  reign  of  Davia. 
The  book  opens  immediately  npon  the  death  of  Sanl,  a 
few  days  before  David  ascended  the  throne,  and  it 
doses  while  David  was  still  living,  thonj^b  "  old  and 
stricken  inyears."  It  was  an  eventf  ol  period  in  Israel's 
history.  David  came  to  the  throne  immediately  after 
the  crashing  defeat  of  Sanl  by  the  Philistines,  and 
when  almost  the  whole  land  was  held  in  their  grasp; 
and  wben  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  at  variance  with  one 
another,  and  for  seven  and  a  half  years  refused  to 
nnite  in  the  recognition  of  a  common  monarch.  Bat 
at  David's  death  we  enemies  of  Israel  had  been  subdned 
on  every  side,  and  he  transmitted  to  Solomon  an  united 
empire,  extending  from  ''the  river  of  Egypt"  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  from  the  Bed  Sea  to  Lebanon.  The 
maritime  nations  of  the  Pbosnicians  alone  appear  not 
to  have  been  conquered,  but  they  were  united  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship,  and  as- 
sisted both  David  and  his  successor  in  their  works. 
The  religions  development  of  the  people  received  a 
jpreat  impulse  from  the  piety  of  the  monarch  and  the 
mfluence  of  his  sacred  poetry.  The  outward  observances 
of  religion  shone  forth  indeed  with  more  eplendour  in 
the  eany  ]^art  of  the  succeeding  reign  of  Soiomon ;  but 
at  no  period  was  there  a  more  earnest  effort  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  religious  principles,  or 
a  truer  devotion  on  the  part  of  their  ruler.  Moreover, 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  systematically  ar- 
ranged, and  sacred  song  made  prominent  in  them ;  the 
priesthood  was  had  in  nonour ;  and  abundant  material 
and  wealtbwere  accumulated  for  the  future  bmlding  of 
the  Temple. 

David  himself,  the  hero  of  the  book,  was  a  man  to 
attract  attention  in  any  age  of  the  world.  Raised  from 
the  sheepfold  of  Bethlehem  to  a  throne,  tried  by  every 
vidssitade  of  great  prosperity  and  g^at  adversity,  a 
man  of  noble  presence  and  warlike  prowess,  of  such 
physical  power  as  to  be  able  to  wield  the  sword  of 
Goliath,  of  sucb  skill  upon  the  harp  as  to  be  chosen  to 
alia/  the  paroxysms  of  Saul's  insanity,  of  high  literary 


culture  and  poetic  insjnration,  witnessed  by  the  psalms 
of  his  composition,  of  such  fervent  piety  as  to  be  called 
of  Gk>d  *'  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  yet  he  was  witlud 
eminently  "  a  man  of  loEairs,"  a  sldlful  general,  a  wise 
statesman,  and  possessed  of  that  personal  magnetism  by 
which  all  who  came  under  his  influence  were  deeply 
and  permanently  attached  to  him.  He  was  also  a  man 
of  strong  natural  passions,  whicb,  although  generally 
kept  under  control,  yet  led  him  at  times  to  the  com- 
mission of  grievous  sins  from  which  both  he  and  his 
people  suffered  severely.  There  was  also  a  strain  of 
weakness  in  his  character.  His  domestic  affections 
were  indulged  to  the  neglect  of  positive  duties,  and 
caused  grave  troubles  and  crimes  in  his  household. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  formid- 
able rebelhons.  He  failM  to  deal  with  some  of  his 
powerful  subjects  as  he  knew  that  justice  reauired. 
The  period  treated  in  this  book  is  altogether  a 
chequered  one,  presenting  a  history  of  earnest  piety, 
of  outrageous  sm,  and  oi  deep  repentance ;  of  great 
prosperi^  and  unusual  blessings  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  severe  afflictions  and  punishments  on  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  period  of  marked 
advance  in  both  religious  development  and  earthly 
prosperity,  and  it  cannot  fail  to .  reward  the  most 
careful  study. 

The  great  prophet  Samuel  had  now  passed  to  his 
rest,  but  David's  early  intercourse  with  him  must  have 
remained  vividly  in  his  memorv,  and  his  life  and 
government  was  doubtless  largely  influenced  by  the 
prophet's  counsels.  The  "schools  of  the  prophets/' 
founded  by  him,  were  still  flourishing,  and  it  may  have 
been  in  them  tiiat  Qnd  and  Nathan  and  Iddo  were 
trained. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  date  and  author- 
ship of  the  book,  since  it  is  simply  a  continualdon  of  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel.  Only  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  original  documents  from  which  it  was  com- 
piled must  nave  been  somewhat  later — in  accordance 
with  the  events  to  which  they  relate.  The  literature  in 
relation  to  the  two  books  is  essentially  the  same. 
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THE    SECOND    BOOK    OF    SAMUEL, 

OTHERWISE    CALLED, 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OP  THE  KINGS. 


CHAPTEE  I.— (1)  Now  it  came  to 
pass  after  the  death  of  Saul,  when  David 
was  returned  from 'the  slaughter  of  the 
Amalekites,  and  David  had  abode  two 
days  in  ZiUag ;  (^>  it  came  even  to  pass 
on  the  third  day,  that,  behold,  a  man 
came  out  of  the  camp  from  Saul  with 
his  clothes  rent,  and  earth  upon  his 
head :  and  so  it  was,  when  he  came  to 
David,  that  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  did 
obeisance.  (^)  And  David  said  unto  him. 
Prom  whence  comest  thou?  And  he 
said  unto  him.  Out  of  the  camp  of 
Israel  am  I  escaped.  (^)  And  David  said 
unto  him,  ^How  went  the  matter?  I 
pray  thee,  tell  me.     And  he  answered. 


dr.l06«. 


a  1  Sam.  90. 17, 


1  Heb. 


What  watt 


S  Heb-  Behold  me. 


That  the  people  are  fled  from  the  battle, 
and  manv  of  the  people  also  are  fallen 
and  dead ;  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  his 
son  are  dead  also. 

(5)  And  David  said  unto  the  young 
man  that  told  him.  How  knowest  thon 
that  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  son  be  dead  ? 
(^)  And  the  young  man  that  told  him 
said.  As  I  happened  by  chance  upon 
mount  Gilboa,  behold,  Saul  leaned  upon 
his  spear;  and,  lo,the  chariots  and  horse- 
men followed  hard  after  him.  (^)  And 
when  he  looked  behind  him,  he  saw  me, 
and  called  unto  me.  And  I  answered, 
'Here  am  I.  <®)  And  he  said  unto  me, 
Who  art  thou  ?   And  I  answered  him,  I 


At  tho  moment  when  this  book  opens,  the  events 
narrated  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  were  not  kaown  to  David.  At 
the  time  of  the  fatal  battle  between  Saul  and  the 
Philistines,  David  had  been  engaged  in  his  snccessfnl 
attack  upon  the  Amalekites  who  had  spoiled  Ziklag 
(1  Sam.  zxx.)  and  it  was  not  until  two  qajb  after  his 
return  (verse  2)  that  the  news  reached  him. 

(1)  After  the  death  of  Saul.— These  words  are 
immediately  connected  with  1  Sam.  zxxi.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "  when  David  was  returned,"  refer  to 
1  Sam.  XXX.  The  two  books  really  form  one  continuous 
narrative. 

Two  days  in  Ziklsg.— The  site  of  ZiUag  has 
not  been  exactly  identified,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  Josh, 
xix.  5  as  one  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south,  at  first 
assi^ed  to  Judah,  but  afterwards  given  to  Simeon.  It 
is  tSso  spolron  of  in  connection  with  Beersheba  and 
other  places  of  the  south  as  re-occupied  by  the  Jews 
on  their  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  28).  It«  most 
probable  locality  is  some  ten  or  twelve  mUes  south  of 
Beersheba,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  thus  quite  four  days' 
journey  from  Mount  Gilboa,  and  the  messenger  who 
brought  the  news  of  tho  battle  must  have  left  the  field 
before  David's  return  to  Ziklag. 

(2)  On  the  third  day— viz.,  after  David's  return, 
not  the  third  day  after  Saul's  death. 

Did  obeisanoe. — The  following  verses  show  that 
this  was  not  merely  an  act  of  Oriental  respect,  but 
was  intended  as  a  recognition  of  David's  rank  as 
liaving  now  become  king.  The  messenger,  although  an 
Anudekite  (verses  8,  18),  had  earth  upon  his  head  and 
liis  clothes  rent  as  marks  of  sorrow  for  the  defeat  of 
David's  people,  and  the  death  of  their  king. 


(3)  Out  of  the  oamp  of  Israel.— It  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  Amalekite  bad  actually  been  iu 
tne  army  of  Israel,  and  the  expression  in  verse  6,  *' As 
I  happened  by  chance  upon  Mount  Gilboa,"  has  been 
citea  to  show  that  his  presence  there  was  merely  acci- 
dental, but  no  one  who  is  not  concerned  in  the  matter 
is  likely  to  stray  into  the  midst  of  a  battle,  and  the 
expression  "  by  chance  "  is  better  referred  to  his  comin^r 
upon  Saul  when  he  was  wounded.  He  certainly  here 
claims  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  "  camp  of  Israel" 
He  tells  David  the  general  facts  of  ike  defeat,  and  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  as  they  really  occurred. 

(6)  Upon  monnt  Gilboa.— The  battle  apnears  to 
have  been  joined  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  but  when  the 
Israelites  were  routed  they  naturally  fled  up  the  moon, 
tain  range  of  Gilboa,  though  aoparently  much  scattered. 
It  was  m  this  stragglii^  mght  that  the  Amalekite 
happened  upon  that  ptrt  of  the  mountain  where  Sanl 
was.  The  true  account  of  the  death  of  Saul  is  given 
in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3 — 6.  (See  Note  on  Terse  10.)  It  w 
uncertain  whether  the  man  saw  Saul  at  all  before  his 
death,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  he  found  him. 
without  warriors  or  armour-bearer,  wounded  and  alone. 

(8)  An  Amalekite.— The  Amalekites  were  heredi- 
tary foes  of  Israel,  having  attacked  them  on  their  first 
coming  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xvii.  8—13),  and  at  different 
times  afterwards  m  the  wilderness  (Nuul  xix.  45; 
Dent.  XXV.  18).  During  the  period  of  the  judges  they 
had  also  repeatedly  joined  the  foes  of  Israel  (Judges 
iii.  13 ;  vi.  3),  but  some  years  before  this  they  had  been 
terriblv  defeated  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  4—9).  and  it  » 
possible  that  the  present  messenger  may  either  have 
attached  himself  to  the  army  of  the  conqueror,  or  hare 
been  compelled,  accordii^  to  ancient  custom,  to  serve 
in  its  ranks.    One  of  their  bands  bad  also  just  received 
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The  AmalekUe,  who  brought  news  11.   SAMUEL,    I. 


ofSauPg  Deaths  U  Slam* 


am  an  Amalekite.  <^)  He  said  unto 
me  again,  Stand,  I  pray  thee,  upon  me, 
and  slay  me:  for  ^anguish  is  come  upon 
me,  because  my  life  is  jet  whole  in  me. 
<^^)  So  I  stood  upon  him,  and  slew  him, 
because  I  was  sure  that  he  could  not 
live  afber  that  he  was  fallen :  and  I  took 
the  crown  that  wds  upon  his  head,  and 
the  bracelet  that  was  on  his  arm,  and 
have  brought  them  hither  unto  my  lord. 
<">  Then  David  took  hold  on  his 
clothes,  and  'rent  them;  and  likewise 
all  the  men  that  were  with  liinri  :  W  and 
they  mourned,  and  wept,  and  fasted 
until  even,  for  Saul,  and  for  Jonathan 
his  son,  and  for  the  people  of  the  Lobd, 
and  for  the  house  of  Israel;  because 
they  were  fallen  by  the  sword. 


1  Or,  mjr  coot  of 
vmaL  or,  my  em- 
broidertd   ooat 
hinderelh  m«, 
that  mjf,  ftc 


a  eh.  8. 81 A  13.81. 


bPB.10B.U. 


(13)  And  David  said  unto  the  young 
man  that  told  him.  Whence  art  thou? 
And  he  answered,  I  am  the  son  of  a 
stranger,  an  Amalekite.  (^^^  And  David 
said  unto  him,  ^How  wast  thou  not 
afraid  to  stretch  forth  thine  hand  to 
destroy  the  Losd's  anointed?  (^*)  And 
David  called  one  of  the  young  men,  and 
said.  Go  near,  and  fall  upon  him.  And 
he  smote  him  that  he  died.  (i^)And 
David  said  unto  him.  Thy  blood  he  upon 
thy  head ;  for  thy  mouth  hath  testified 
against  thee,  saying,  I  have  slain  the 
Lobd's  anointed. 

<^^)  And  David  lamented  with  this 
lamentation  over  Saul  and  over  Jona- 
than his  son:  (^^)  (also  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  the  use  of 


A  severe  blow  at  the  hands  of  David,  but  of  this  last 
attack  the  Amalekite  could  not  have  Imown. 

W  Anguish  is  oome  upon  me.— The  word  for 
"anguish"  occurs  only  here,  and  probablv  does  not 
have  either  of  the  meanings  ^iven  to  it  in  the  text  and 
margin  of  oar  version.  Tne  Babbis  explain  it  of 
cramp,  others  of  giddiness,  and  the  ancient  versions 
differ  as  to  its  sense.  It  indicates  probably  some  effect 
of  his  wound  which  incapacitated  him  for  further 
combat. 

(W)  Slew  him. — This  story  is  inconsistent  with  that 
given  in  1  Sam.  xxxi  4,  5,  and  was  evidently  invented 
by  the  Amalekite  to  gain  favour  with  Davia.  At  the 
same  time,  he  is  carend  not  to  carry  the  story  too  far, 
and  asserts  that  Saul  was  only  put  to  death  at  his  own 
request,  and  after  being  mortally  wounded.  However, 
he  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  find  the  body  of 
Saul  after  his  death,  since  he  brought  his  crown  and 
bracelet  to  David — a  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  his  whole  story.  The  offering  of  these  emblems  of 
royalty  shows  that  the  Amalekite  recognised  David  as 
the  future  king,  a  recognition  which  most  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  were  unvnllin^  to  make  for  a  long  time. 

(12)  They  mourned.-— On  hearing  the  tidings  of 
the  Amalekite,  David  and  all  his  people  showed  the 
usual  Oriental  signs  of  sorrow  by  rending  their  clothes, 
weeping,  and  fasting.  Althon^h  David  thus  heard  of 
the  death  of  his  persistent  and  mortal  enemy,  and  of 
Ins  own  consequent  accession  to  the  throne,  yet  there  is 
not  the  slight^  reason  to  doubt  the  reality  and  earnest- 
ness of  his  mourning.  The  whole  narrative  shows  that 
David  not  only,  as  a  patriotic  Israelite,  lamented  the 
death  of  the  long,  but  also  felt  a  personal  attachment 
to  Saul,  notwitl^tanding  his  long  and  unreasonable 
hostility.  But  Saul  did  not  die  alone;  Jonathan, 
David's  most  cherished  friend,  fell  with  him.  At  the 
same  time,  the  whole  nation  over  which  David  was 
hereafter  to  reign  received  a  crushing  defeat  from  their 
foes,  and  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  were  slain. 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the  only  deep  mourning 
for  Saul,  with  the  exception  of  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
gUead,  came  from  the  man  whom  he  had  hated  and 
persecuted  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  people  of  the  Lord.— Besides  his  personal 
grief,  David  had  both  a  religious  and  a  patriotic  ground 
for  sorrow.    The  men  who  had  fallen  were  parts  of 


that  Church  of  Grod  which  he  so  earnestly  loved  and 
served,  and  were  also  members  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  on  whose  behalf  he  ever  laboured  with  patriotic 
devotion.  The  LXX„  overlooking  this  distinction,  has 
very  nnnecessarily  changed  "  people  of  the  Lord  "  into 
"  people  of  Judah." 

(1^)  How  wast  thou  not  afraid  P— David  now 
turns  to  the  Amalekite.  It  does  not  matter  whether  he 
folljr  believed  his  Btorj  or  not,  the  man  must  be  judged 
by  his  own  account  of  himself.  (See  verse  16.)  Regicide 
was  not  in  David's  evea  merely  a  political  crime ;  he 
had  showed  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  great  tempta- 
tion (1  Sam.  xxiv.  6 ;  xxvi.  9, 11, 16)  that  he  considered 
taking  the  life  of  "  the  Lord's  anointed  "  as  a  religious 
offence  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  It  was  an  especially 
grievous  thing  for  a  foreigner  and  an  Amalekite  thus 
to  smite  him  whom  God  had  appointed  as  the  monarch 
of  Israel. 

(15)  FaU  upon  him.  — All  question  of  David's 
authoritv  to  pronounce  a  capital  sentence  is  here  quite 
out  of  place.  The  Amalekite  had  lust  recognised  him 
as  king,  and  therefore  acknowled^^  his  authority. 
But,  besides  this,  David  and  his  band  of  600  outlaws 
were  accustomed  to  live  hj  the  sword,  and  to  defend 
themselves  against  Fhilistmes,  Amalekites,  and  other 
foes  as  best  they  could;  and  here  stood  before  them 
one,  by  his  own  confession,  guilty  of  high  treason. 

(17)  Lamented  with  this  lamentation.— This 
is  the  technical  expression  for  a  funeral  dirge  or  elegy, 
such  as  David  also  composed  on  the  death  ot  Abner 
(chap.  iii.  33,  34),  and  Jeremiah  on  the  death  of  Josiah 
(2  Cfhron.  xxxv.  25).  It  is  the  only  instance  pieserved 
to  us  (except  the  few  lines  on  the  death  of  Abner)  of 
David's  secular  poetrv.  "  It  is  one  of  the  finest  odes  of 
the  Old  Testament,  full  of  lofty  sentiment,  and  spring- 
mg  from  deep  aad  sanctified  emotion,  in  which,  without 
the  slightest  allusion  to  his  own  relation  to  the  fallen 
king,  David  celebrates  without  envy  the  bravery  and 
virtoes  of  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan,  and  bitterly 
laments  their  loss."    (Keil.) 

(18)  The  use  of  the  bow.— The  words  in  italics, 
the  use  of,  are  not  in  the  original,  and  should  be 
omitted.  David  "  bade  them  teach  the  children  of 
Judah  the  bow'* :  t.e.,  the  following  dirge  called  "  the 
bow,"  not  merely  from  the  allusion  to  «fonathan's  bow 
in  verse  22,  but  because  it  is  a  martial  ode,  and  the  bow 
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the  bow:  behold,  it  is  written  'in  the 
book  ^of  Jasher.) 

<i*)  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon 
thy  high  places :  how  are  the  mighty 
faUen  !  (»)  *TeU  it  not  in  Gath,  publish 
it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ;  lest 
the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised 
triumph.  (^)Te  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be 
rain,  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings : 
for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is 
vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  ds 
though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with 
oil.  <^^  From  the  blood  of  the  slain, 
from  the  fat  of  the  mighty,  the  bow  of 
Jonathan  turned  not    back,   and    the 
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sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 
(23)  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  loYely  and 
^pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided :  they  were 
swifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger 
than  lions.  <">  Ye  daughters  of  Israel, 
weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  you  in 
scarlet,  with  other  delights,  who  put  on 
ornaments  of  gold  upon  your  apparel. 
(^>  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  !  O  Jonathan,  iJwut 
wast  slain  in  thine  high  places.  ^^  I  am 
distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan : 
very  pleasant  hast  mou  been  unto  me : 
thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women.  t^^^Howarethemighty 
fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  I 


was  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  the  time  with  which 
the  Benjamites  were  particnlarly  skilful  (1  Ghron. 
zii.  2 ;  2  Ghron.  xiv.  8 ;  xvii.  17).  The  word  is  omitted 
in  the  Vatican  TjXY.  He  taught  this  sone  to  **  the 
children  of  Judah  "  rather  than  to  all  Israel,  because 
for  the  following  seven  and  a  half  years,  while  the 
memory  of  Saul  was  fresh,  he  reigned  only  over  Judah 
aad  Benjamin. 

In  the  book  of  Jasher.— This  book  is  also  re- 
ferred  to  in  Josh.  x.  13,  and  nothing  more  is  really 
known  about  it,  although  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
endless  discussion  and  speculation.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  collection  dt  sones  relating  to  memorable 
events  and  men  in  the  earl^  nistory  of  Israel,  and  it 
appears  that  this  elegy  was  mcluded  among  them. 

The  sonff  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  both 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (verses  19 — ^24),  the  second  to 
Jonathan,  alone  (verses  25,  26),  each  having  at  the 
beginning  the  lament,  "  How  are  the  mightv  fallen ! " 
ana  the  whole  closing  with  the  same  refrain  (verse  27). 

(19)  >phe  beauty  of  Israel,  in  the  sense  of  the 
glory  or  ornament  of  Israel,  referring  to  Saul  and 
Jonathan.  The  rendering  of  the  Syriac  and  some 
commentators,  "  the  gazeUe,"  as  a  poetic  name  for 
Jonathan,  is  uncalled  for,  both  because  the  words  are 
spoken  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  together,  and  because 
there  is  no  evidence  elsewhere  that  Jonathan  was  so 
called,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  him  under  this  figure 
in  the  song. 

Upon  thy  high  places.— Comp.  verses  21,  25. 
This  line  may  be  considered  as  the  superscription 
of  the  whole  song. 

<^)  In  Gath  ...  in  the  streets  of  Askelon. 
— Two  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  poeticallv  put  for 
the  whole.  In  the  former  David  had  himself  resided 
(1  Sam.  X3d.  10 ;  xxvii.  3,  4),  and  in  the  latter  was  a 
famous  temple  of  Venus,  which  was  doubtless  "the 
liouse  of  Ajshtaroth"  (1  Sam.  zxxi.  10),  where  the 
Philistines  put  the  armour  of  Saul.  *'Tell  it  not 
in  Gath"  appears  to  have  become  a  proverb.  (See 
Micah  i.  10.) 

Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines.— 
It  was  customary  for  women  to  celebrate  national  de- 
liverances and  victories  (Exod.  xv.  21 ;  1  Sam.  xviiL  6). 
The  word  uneircumciaed  might  be  applied  to  the  hea- 
then generally,  but  it  so  happens  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Gen.  xxxiv.  14,  it  is  used  in  the  historical  books  only 


of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xiv.  3;  xv.  18;  1  Sam.  xiv.  6; 
xvii.  26,  36;  xxxi.  4;  1  Ghron.  x.  4). 

(21)  Nor  fields  of  offerings.  —  This  somewhat 
obscure  expression  seems  to  mean, "  Let  there  not  be  upon 
you  those  fruitful  fields  from  whioh  may  be  gathered 
the  offerings  of  first-fruits."  Of  course,  this  maledic- 
tion upon  tioe  mountains  of  Gilboa  is  to  be  understood 
as  it  was  meant,  only  in  a  poetical  sense. 

Vilely  oast  away. — ^Another  sense  of  this  word 
is  defiled.  The  ancient  versions,  as  well  as  modem 
commentators,  adopt  some  one,  and  some  the  other 
meaning,  either  of  which  is  appropriate. 

As  though  he  had  not  Dean  anointed.— 
This  translation  follows  the  Vul^.,  and  makes  a  ^ood 
sense  =  as  though  Saul  had  not  been  a  king;  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  original  can  bear  this  con- 
struction. There  is  no  pronoun  in  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
word  "  anointed  * '  refers  to  the  shield,  "  the  shield  of 
Saul  not  anointed  with  oil.*'  It  was  customary  to  oil 
metal  shields,  as  well  as  those  of  wood  and  leather,  for 
their  preservation,  and  the  idea  here  is  that  Sanies  shield 
was  thrown  away  uncared  for. 

(23)  laovely  and  pleasant. —  This  applies  pecu- 
liarly to  Jonathan,  but  also  in  a  good  degree  to  Sanl  in 
his  earlier  years  and  his  better  moments,  which  Darid 
chose  at  tlus  moment  to  recall.  It  also  applies  truth- 
fully to  them  both  in  their  relations  to  eacn  other. 

(24)  Clothed  you  in  soarlet.  — This  refers  to 
Saul's  division  among  the  people  of  the  spoil  of  his  eon. 
quered  foes,  and  to  the  prosperity  resulting  from  his 
many  successful  campaigns.  Notwithstanding  that  his 
light  at  kst  went  out  under  the  cloud  of  a  crushing 
defeat,  he  had  been  on  the  whole  a  successful  warrior. 
The  Philistines,  the  Ammonites,  the  Amalekiies,  and 
others,  had  felt  the  power  of  his  arm,  and  the  relations 
of  Israel  to  the  surrounding  nations  had  been  wonder- 
fully changed  for  the  better  during  his  reign. 

(26)  Passing  the  love  of  women.— By  this 
strong  expression,  comparing  Jonathan's  loTeforjOarid 
to  that  of  the  faithful  wife  for  her  husband,  David  shows 
his  appreciation  of  that  wonderful  adSection  which  had 
existed  between  Jonathan  and  himself  under  the  most 
untoward  circumstances.  It  was  such  an  affection  as 
could  only  exist  between  noble  natures  and  those  united 
in  the  fear  of  Grod.  In  these  last  verses  of  the  elefj, 
which  relate  to  Jonathan  alone,  David  has  given  ex- 
pression to  his  own  personal  sorrow. 
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CHAPTEE  n.— WAnd  it  came  to 
pass  after  this,  that  David  enquired  of 
the  LosD,  saying,  Shall  I  go  up  into  any 
of  the  cities  of  Judah  9  And  the  Lobd 
said  unto  him,  Gro  up.  And  David  said. 
Whither  shall  I  go  up?  And  he  said^ 
Unto  Hebron.  *^>  So  David  went  up 
thither,  and  his  two  wives  also,  Ahinoam 
the  Jezreelitess,  and  Abigail  Nabal's 
wife  the  Carmelite.  (^)  Ajad  his  men 
that  were  with  him  did  David  bring  up, 
every  man  with  his  household :  and  they 
dwelt  in  the  cities  of  Hebron.  <*)  •  And 
the  men  of  Judah  came,  and  there  they 
anointed  David  king  over  the  house  of 
Judah. 

And  they  told  David,  saying.  That 
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^the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  were  they 
that  buried  Saul.  (^)And  David  sent 
messengers  unto  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
gilead,  and  said  unto  them.  Blessed  be 
ye  of  the  Lobd,  that  ye  have  shewed 
this  kindness  unto  your  lord,  even  unto 
Saul,  and  have  buried  him.  (^)And 
now  the  Lobd  shew  kindness  and  truth 
unto  you :  and  I  also  will  requite  you 
this  Undness,  because  ye  have  done  this 
thing.  ^^  Therefore  now  let  your  hands 
be  strengthened,  and  ^  be  ye  valiant :  for 
vour  master  Saul  is  dead,  and  also  the 
house  of  Judah  have  anointed  me  king 
over  them. 

(^)  But  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  captain 
of  'Saul's  host,  took  Ish-bosheth  the 


n. 

By  the  death  of  Sftol,  David  was  now  left  as  the 
anointed  kin^  of  Israel  This  chapter  nanates  the  first 
atm  he  took  towards  secnring  the  throne,  and  the  op- 
position made  to  him  hj^  the  adherents^f  the  house  of 
Sanl.  At  first  thought  it  may  seem  surprising  that  no 
invitation  to  assume  the  vacant  throne  should  have 
come  to  David  from  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  had 
been  formerly  so  greatlv  beloved  and  admired ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  several  years  he  had 
been  secluded  from  their  observation,  uving  among 
their  hereditary  foes  on  friendlv  terms,  and  that  the 
last  news  of  lum  probably  was  his  marching  with  the 
Philistines  to  the  oisastrous  battle  of  GUboa.  As  yet 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  to  place  these  things  in 
tiieir  true  light  b^ore  his  people. 

^  0)  Enquired  of  the  Lord.— At  this  important 
juncture  of  affairs,  David's  first  care  is  to  know  the 
Divine  will.  His  inquiry  was,  doubtless,  made  through 
the  high  priest  Abiathar,  as  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  10 
(eomp.  chaps,  zxii.  20 ;  xxiii.  I,  4).  The  answer  de- 
finitely directed  him  to  go  up  to  Hebron. 

Hebron  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  ciiies  of  the 
world  (built  *'  seven  jrears  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,"  Num. 
nii.  22), long  the  residence  of  Abraham  (den.  xiiL  18), 
and  the  place  where  he  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  were 
buried.  Its  orij^inal  name  was  Kirjath-arba  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2 ;  Josh.  xiv.  15,  &c.).  It  is  situated  in  a  valley 
among  the  hills  of  Southern  Judea,  at  a  height  of 
nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about 
twenty  miles  S.S.W.  from  Jerusalem,  somewhat  more 
than  this  N.E.  of  Beersheba,  and  about  fifteen  miles 
E.S.E.  of  the  Philistine  town  of  Gath.  From  Zikkg, 
where  David  had  been  living,  it  was  distant  about 
thirty-eight  miles.  It  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
vineyards,  and  its  grapes  are  stul  considered  the  finest 
in  Southern  Palestine.  The  valley  in  which  it  is 
situated  is  probably  the  "valley  of  Eshcol,"  from 
which  the  spies  brought  the  tP^^  "  cluster  of  grapes  " 
to  Moses  in  tiie  wil&mess  (Num.  xiii.  23).  It  was  a 
priestly  city  (Josh.  xxL  10, 11),  and  the  most  southerly 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7).  Here  was  the 
home  and  the  throne  of  David  for  the  next  seven  and  a 
lialf  years  (verse  11 ;  v.  5).  The  larger  part  of  the  land, 
since  the  recent  defeat,  was  in  the  power  of  the  Philis- 
tines ;  and  Hebron,  on  account  of  its  situation  at  the 


far  south,  and  its  strategical  strength,  as  well  as  its 
sacred  associations,  was  a  peculiarly  fitting  phuie  for 
the  b^inning  of  David's  reign. 

W  His  two  wives.— See  1  Sam.  zxv.  42, 43. 

(S)  Dwelt  in  the  oities  of  Hebron.— David's 
whole  force  of  600  men,  with  thdr  families,  accom. 
panied  him,  and  made  their  permanent  settlement  in 
the  towns  of  the  district  to  which  Hebron  gave  its 
name. 

(4)  They  anointed  David.— The  first  private 
anointing  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvL)  had  been  in  t^en  of 
his  Divine  commission ;  this  was  a  sign  of  his  recogni- 
tion as  king  by  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  there  was  still 
a  third  subsequent  anointing  (chap.  v.  4),  when  he  was 
accepted  hj  all  IsraeL  Comp.  Saul's  anointing  b^ 
Samuel  privately  (1  Sam.  x.  l),  and  his  subsequent 
double  recognition  as  king  by  the  people  (1  Sam.  x.  24 ; 
xi.  15).  The  "  men  of  Judah  "  were  not  only  of  David's 
tribe,  but  were  doubtless  aware  of  his  having  been 
divinely  selected  for  their  future  king,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him  during 
his  long  outlawry;  they  had  also  latelv  received  pre- 
sents from  him  in  recognition  of  their  kmdness  (1  Sam, 
XXX.  26—31). 

The  men  of  Jabesh-gUead.— This  town  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  civil  war  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Judges  xxi.  9 — ^12),  and  its  400  virgins 
given  in  marriage  to  the  surviving  Benjamites.  Tnere 
was  therefore  a  special  connection  between  Saul,  who 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  this  city.  It  is 
altogether  probable  also  that  the  remnants  of  Saul's 
defeated  army  had  sought  refuge  in  Gilead. 

W  1  also  will  requite  you.— David's  message  of 
kindness  and  blessing  is  quite  in  accordance  with  his 
whole  bearing  towards  Sam  and  his  house,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  one  of  wise  policy.  The  literal  ren- 
dering is,  I  dUo  show  vou  th%8  good,  the  Hebrew  not 
conveying  directly  the  idea  of  future  recompense,  as  in 
the  English.  The  thought  is  that  David,  as  now  the 
rightftu  king  of  Israel,  appreciates  the  act,  and  wishes 
to  show  publicly  his  favour  to  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
gilead.  He  then,  in  the  following  verse,  suggests  the 
propriety  of  their  now  recognising  him  as  the  successor 
of  tneir  lost  monarch  and  mend. 

(8)  But  Abner  the  son  of  Her.  —  According 
to  1  Ohron.  ix.  36,  Ner  was  the  broiher  of  Kish,  Saul% 
father.      Abner  was  therefore  the  cousm-german  of 
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son  of  Saul,  and  brought  him  over  to 
Mahanaim ;  ^^)  and  made  him  king  over 
Gilead,  and  over  the  Ajshmites,  and  over 
Jezreel,  and  over  Ephraim,  and  over 
Benjamin,  and  over  all  IsraeL  (^^>  Ish- 
bosheth  Saul's  son  was  forty  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and 
reigned  two  years.  But  the  house  of 
Judah  followed  David.  ^^^  And  the 
'  time  that  David  was  king  in  Hebron 
over  the  house  of  Judah  was  seven  years 
and  six  months. 

<i2)  And  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  and  the 
servants  of  Ish-bosheth  the  son  of  Saul, 
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went  out  firom  Mahanaim  to  Gibeon. 
(^)  And  Joab  the  son  of  Zemiah,  and 
the  servants  of  David,  went  out,  and 
met  '  together  by  the  pool  of  Gibeon : 
and  they  sat  down,  the  one  on  the  one 
side  of  the  pool,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pool.  (^*^  And  Abner 
said  to  Joab,  Let  the  young  men  now 
arise,  and  play  before  us.  And  Joab 
said,  Let  them  arise.  (^^)  Then  there 
arose  and  went  over  by  number  twelve 
of  Benjamin,  which  pertainsd  to  Ish- 
bosheth  the  son  of  Saul,  and  twelve  of 
the  servants  of  David.    (^*)  And  they 


Saul,  and  had  been  made  bj  bim  the  oommander-in- 
chief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  He  was  thus,  both  bv 
kindred  and  office,  strongly  attached  to  the  hoose  of  Saul. 
He  had  been  with  Saul  in  his  pnrsnit  of  David,  and  may 
have  resented  David's  address  to  him  on  that  occasion 
(1  Sam.  zzyi.  14 — 16).  There  is  no  statement  of  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Sanl  before 
Ish-bosheth  was  set  np  as  king  by  Abner,  bnt  it  was 
probably  f onr  or  five  years,  for  the  following  reasons : 
Ish.bosneth  reigned  only  two  years  (verse  10),  bnt 
David  appears  to  have  been  acknowledged  as  king  over 
all  Israel  soon  after  his  death,  and  had  then  reigned 
over  Jndah  alone  seven  and  a  half  years.  Again,  at  the 
deafch  of  Sanl  all  the  northern  part  of  the  connixy  was 
under  the  control  of  the  Philistines,  and  some  time 
mnst  have  elapsed  before  the  Israelites  wonld  have  been 
in  condition  to  make  themselves  a  new  king;  and, 
finally,  Ish-bosheth  was  the  youngest  of  Sanrs  sons, 
bom  apparently  some  time  after  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  he  was  now  forty  years  old  (verse  10),  Sanl  him- 
self having  reigned  aoont  forty  years  (Acts  xiii.  21). 

Ish-bosheth.— Called  in  1  Chron.  viii.  33 ;  ix.  39, 
"  Eshbaal "  {the  fire  of  Baal),  jnst  as  his  nephew,  Mephi. 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  4),  is  called  in  the  same  places 
Meribaal,  and  Gideon's  surname  Jembbaal  (Judges 
Ti.  32 ;  viii.  35)  is  changed  to  Jembbesheth  (2  Sam. 
xi.  21).  These  names  compounded  with  Baal  may  have 
been  originally  given,  as  certainly  was  the  case  with 
Jembbaal,  in  consequence  of  the  manful  opposition  to 
idolatry  of  those  who  bore  them,  and  have  been  subse- 
quently changed  to  a  compound  with  " bosheth"  (shame), 
in  view  of  the  sequel  of  their  histories ;  or,  on  tne  other 
liand,  in  the  case  of  Saul's  family  the  compound  with 
Baal  may  have  been  a  later  name,  g^ven  in  view  of  their 
opposition  to  the  divinely  appointed  king,  and  to  mark 
God's  utter  rejection  of  the  house  of  Sam. 

Mahanaim »  famous  in  the  story  of  Jacob  (G^n. 
szxii.  2),  was  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far 
from  the  brook  Jabbok.  A  Levitical  city  (Josh.  xzi. 
38),  in  comparative  safetv  from  the  Fhilisiines,  was 
well  chosen  b^  Abner  for  the  coronation  and  residence 
of  his  new  long*  Mahanaim  afterwards  became  the 
place  of  refnge  ^or  David  in  his  flight  from  Absalom 
(chap.  xvii.  24),  The  expression  "  brought  him  over  " 
refers  to  the  crossing  of  tne  Jordan. 

(9)  The  AshnritOB,  and  over  Jezreel.— This 
verse  apparently  expresses  the  gradual  extension  of  Ish- 
bosheth's  dominion  as  the  country  became  freed  from 
the  Philistines.  At  first,  his  authority  was  established 
over  Gilead — i.e.,  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan; 
then  "  over  the  Ashnrites."  No  satisfactory  expluiation 


of  this  name  as  it  stands  has  been  found,  but  it  is 
probably  meant  for  AsherUes,  or  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
the  reading  of  some  MSS.  and  of  the  Ghaldee  Version; 
the  name  of  this  tribe  standing  for  the  whole  region 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  north  of  the  plain  of  Esdradon ; 
then  southwards,  ** over  Jezreel," the wideplain between 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  the  little  Hermon;  then 
'*  over  Ephraim,"  including  the  half -tribe  ol  Manasseh ; 
and,  still  southwards,  "  over  Benjamin ; "  and  finallj, 
"  over  all  Israel,"  excepting,  of  course,  Judah. 

(12)  To  Gibeon.— Gibeon,  in  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin»  had  become  noted  in  the  original  conquest  of 
the  land  as  the  only  city  which  succeeded,  though  by 
craft,  in  making  a  league  with  the  conquerors  (Josh, 
ix.).  It  was  five  and  a  half  miles  north-west  from 
Jerusalem,  and  at  a  long  distance  both  hom  Mahanaim 
and  from  Hebron,  ^re  the  generals  of  the  rivil 
monarchs  met,  possibly  by  design,  but  more  likely  each 
engaged  in  the  effort  to  extend  their  respeetiTe  masters' 
sway  over  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

(13)  Joab  the  son  of  Zemiah.— Zemiah  was 
David's  sister  (1  Chron.  ii.  16),  and  Joab  the  most 
prominent  of  her  three  distinguished  sons.  Subse- 
quently, by  his  successful  leading  of  the  forlorn  hope 
in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xi.  6;  comp. 
2  Sam.  V.  8),  he  became  permanently  established  as 
commander-in-chief  of  David's  army.  He  was  nn- 
donbtedly  among  "  the  brethren  of  David  "  who  came 
down  to  him  at  the  cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1), 
though  he  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  like  his  brother 
Abishai  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6 — ^9),  in  the  narrative  of  DsTid's 
outlawry. 

The  pool  of  Qibeon  is  a  laxge  reservoir  or 
tank,  arranged  to  store  the  overflow  from  a  subter- 
ranean  reservoir  fed  by  a  spring  in  the  rocky  hill-side. 
Its  ruins  still  remain,  about  120  feet  long  by  100  broad. 
The  hostile  forces  halted  in  full  sight  m  each  other  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  pool. 

(14)  laet  the  young  men*— To  avoid  unnecessary 
bloodshed  between  the  tribes  of  a  common  parentage, 
and  also,  perhaps,  to  prevent  the  weakening  of  tne 
nation  in  the  lace  of  their  common  Philirane  foe, 
Abner  proposes  that  the  struggle  should  be  decided  by 
a  combat  between  a  few  champions  chosen  on  either 
side,  and  Joab  immediately  accepts  the  proposiJ. 
Hervey  (Spectker^s  Commentary)  aptly  compares  this 
combat  to  that  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  under 
strikingly  similar  circumstances  and  with  similar  re- 
sults, as  described  by  Livy  (I.,  c.  x.  25). 

(16)  Helkath-hazznrim  is  interpreted  in  the 
margin  "  the  field  of  strong  men,"  bnt  the  etymology 
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canglit  ereiy  one  his  fellow  by  the  head, 
and  thnui  his  sword  in  his  fellow's  side ; 
so  they  fell  down  together:  wherefore 
that  place  was  called  ^  Helkath-hazzurim, 
which  is  in  Gibeon.  ^'^  And  there  was 
a  veiT  sore  battle  that  day ;  and  Abner 
was  beaten,  and  the  men  of  Israel,  be- 
fore the  servants  of  David. 

(IS)  And  there  were  three  sons  of 
Zemiah  there,  Joab,  and  Abishai,  and 
Asahel:  and  Asahel  was  as  light  'of 
foot  'as  a  wild  roe.  ^)  And  Asahel 
pursued  after  Abner ;  and  in  going  he 
turned  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left  firom  *  following  Abner.  <*^)  Then 
Abner  looked  behind  him,  and  said.  Art 
thou  Asahel?  And  he  answered,  I  am. 
W  And  Abner  said  to  him.  Turn  thee 
aside  to  thy  right  hand  or  to  thy  left, 
and  lay  thee  hold  on  one  of  the  young 
men,  and  take  thee  his  ^  armour.  But 
Asahel  would  not  turn  aside  from 
following  of  him.  ^^)  And  Abner  said 
again  to  Asahel,  Turn  thee  aside  from 
following  me  :  wherefore  should  I  smite 
thee  tp  the  ground  9  how  then  should  I 
hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy  brother? 
^>  Howbeit  he  refused  to  turn  aside : 
wherefore  Abner  with  the  hinder  end  of 
the  spear  smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib, 
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that  the  spear  came  out  behind  him; 
and  he  fell  down  there,  and  died  in  the 
same  place :  and  it  came  to  pass,  that  as 
many  as  came  to  the  place  where  Asahel 
fell  down  and  died  stood  still.  (^>  Joab 
also  and  Abishai  pursued  after  Abner : 
and  the  sun  went  down  when  they  were 
come  to  the  hill  of  Ammah,  that  lietK 
before  Giah  by  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Gibeon. 

(^)  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  ga- 
thered themselves  together  after  Abner, 
and  became  one  troop,  and  stood  on  the 
top  of  an  hill.  (^)  Then  Abner  called  to 
Joab,  and  said.  Shall  the  sword  devour 
for  ever  P  knowest  thou  not  that  it  will 
be  bitterness  in  the  latter  endP  how 
long  shall  it  be  then,  ere  thou  bid  the 
people  return  from  following  their 
Drethren?  (^And  Joab  said.  As  God 
liveth,  unless  thou  hadst  spoken,  surely 
then  *in  the  morning  the  people  had 
^  gone  up  every  one  from  following  his 
brother.  ^®)  So  Joab  blew  a  trumpet, 
and  all  the  people  stood  still,  and  pur- 
sued after  Israel  no  more,  neither 
fought  they  any  more. 

(^)  And  Abner  and  his  men  walked  all 
that  night  through  the  plain,  and  passed 
over  Jordan,  and  went  through  all  Bith- 


is  very  doubtfoL  Most  modem  ezpositoni  understand 
it  as  meaning  "  the  field  of  sharp  edges." 

(17)  A  very  sore  battle.— The  combat  of  the 
twelre  on  each  side  having  decided  nothing,  the  two 
hosts  joined  battle.  Abner  and  the  Israelites  were 
worsted.  The  numbers  engaged  were  probably  not 
laige,  as  the  whole  number  of  the  slain  was  nineteen 
on  David's  side,  and  360  on  that  of  Israel  (verses 
90,  31).  It  was,  however,  a  turning-point  in  the 
struggle. 

W  Asahel  pursued  after  Abner.— Asahel, 
the  youngest  of  the  three  nephews  of  David,  took  part 
in  the  batUe  with  his  elder  brothers,  and  well  knowing 
how  completely  the  cause  of  Ish-bosheth  depended  upon 
Abner,  pertinaciously  sought  him  out  in  the  pursuit. 
His  great  fleetness  enabled  him  to  overtake  Abner  and, 
coming  behind  him,  endanger  his  life,  Abner  was 
tmirilbng  to  injure  him.  ana  only  after  remonstrating 
with  him,  and  urginf  him  to  seek  the  spoil  of  some 
warrior  more  neany  nis  eqpal  (verses  20— •22),  did  he 
unwillingly  slay  mm  "with  the  hinder  end  of  his 
spear."  The  spears  were  sharpened  at  the  "hinder 
end  "  for  the  purpose  of  sticking  them  into  the  ground 
(1  Sam.  zxvi.  7).  Abner's  reluctance  to  kill  Asahel 
may  have  been  partly  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth. 
but  was  chiefly  through  dread  of  the  vengeance  of 
Joab  (verse  22).  "  The  fifth  rib  "  here,  and  wherever 
else  it  occurs  (chaps,  iii.  27 ;  iv .  6 ;  zz.  10),  should  be 
translated  abdomen, 

(M)  The  hill  of  Ammah.— No  identification  of 
either  Ammah  or  Giah  has  yet  been  made,  but  as  it 


be  conjectured  that  it  was  not  far  from  that  town,  and 
hence  that  the  pursuit  was  not  long. 

(25)  The  omldren  of  Bexgamin.— The  rest  of 
Abner's  force  appears  to  have  been  hopelessly  scat- 
tered in  the  flight,  but  he  succeeded  in  rallying  the 
Benjamites,  his  own  and  Saul's  kmsmen,  in  a  strong 
position  "  on  the  top  of  an  hill." 

(96)  Abner  oalled  to  Joab.— It  may  be  thai 
Abner  was  already  considering  the  eraediency  of 
transferring  his  iJlegiance  to  the  nouse  of  David,  or,  at 
least,  had  had  enough  experience  of  Ish-bosheth  to  see 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  unite  the  tribes  under 
his  sway.  At  all  events,  his  sense  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  civil  war  was  doubtless  quickened  by  his  own 
defeat  and  present  danger. 

(27)  Unless  thou  hadst  spoken.— Joab's  reply 
to  Abner  admits  of  either  of  two  interpretations :  (1) 
Joab  seeks  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  conflict 
upon  Abner,  by  saying  that  if  he  had  not  proposed  the 
combat  between  the  cnampions  (verse  14)  thero  would 
have  been  no  battle,  but  "  the  peovJe  "  of  both  sides 
would  have  separated  peaceably  at  Gibeon;  or  (2),  as 
the  phrase  is  more  generallv  and  more  probably  under^ 
stood,  that  Joab  hM  intenoed  to  keep  up  the  pursuit 
only  until  the  following  morning,  but  as  Abner  already 
sued  for  mercy,  he  was  content,  and  would  stop  now. 

(28)  Neither  fought  they  any  more— 1.0.,  in 
this  present  campaign.  In  chap.  iii.  1,  it  is  said  that 
**  there  was  a  long  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  and 
the  house  of  Davia." 

(89)  Through  the  plain  (or  the  Ara(a^).^The 


was  ''  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,"  it  may  [  wilderness  of  Gibeon  lay  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and 
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ron,  and  they  came  to  Mahanadm. 
(30)  And  Joab  returned  firom  following 
Abner :  and  when  he  had  gathered  au 
the  people  together,  there  lacked  of 
Dayid's  servants  nineteen  men  and 
AsaheL  (^^)  But  the  servants  of  David 
had  smitten  of  Benjamin,  and  of  Abner's 
men,  so  that  three  hundred  and  three- 
score men  died.  ^^^  And  they  took  up 
Asahel,  and  buried  him  in  the  sepulchi^ 
of  his  father,  which  was  in  Beth-lehem. 
And  Joab  and  his  men  went  all  night, 
and  they  came  to  Hebron  at  break  of 
day. 

CHAPTER    m.  —  (1)  Now  there  was 


long  war  between  the  house  of  Saul  aad 
the  house  of  David :  but  David  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of 
Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker. 

(2)  And  unto  David  were  sons  bom  in 
Hebron :  and  his  firstborn  was  Amnon, 
of  Ahinoam  the  JezreeUtess ;  (^)  and  his 
second,  Chileab,  of  Abigail  the  wife  of 
Nabal  the  Carmelite;  and  the  third, 
Absalom  the  son  of  Maaeah  the 
daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur; 
(^>  and  the  fourth,  Adonijah  the  son  of 
Haggith;  and  the  fifth,  Shephatiah  the 
sonofAbital;  ^^^  and  the  sixtii,  Ithieam, 
by  Eglah  David's  wife.  These  were 
bom  to  David  in  Hebron. 


Abner's  flifj^ht  had  thtiB  carried  him  towardfl  the  Jordan. 
He  now  passed  np  the  yaliej  of  the  Jordan  (which  the 
word  here  nsed  generally  designates),  and,  crossing  at 
a  ford,  went  "through  all  Bithron  to  Mahanaim." 
Bithren  is  evidently  the  name  of  a  district  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  hat  is  not  farther  known. 

(SO)  Joab  returned. — He  cannot  he  supposed  to 
have  returned  that  day  farther  than  to  Gibeon,  since  it 
was  already  sunset  (verse  24)  before  the  pursuit  ended. 
There,  doubtless,  he  mustered  his  forces,  and  counted 
and  buried  the  slain. 

Nineteen  men. — It  is  uncertain  whether  these 
numbers  include  the  twelve  champion  combatants  on 
each  side.  The  great  disparity  of  numbers  slain  on  the 
two  sides  is  to  be  accounted  for  partljr  by  the  advan. 
tage  given  by  bow  and  spear,  the  chief  weapons  of 
ancient  warfare,  to  the  pursuer  over  the  pursued,  and 
partly  W  the  fact  that  Joab's  men  had  been  long  tndned 
under  David  in  hardship  and  deeds  of  valour,  while 
Abner*s  men  were  the  remnants  of  Saul's  defeated  army. 

(82)  They  took  up  AsaheL— The  bodies  of  the 
ordinary  soldiers  were  probably  buried  on  the  spot,  but 
on  account  of  Asahel's  position  and  near  relationship 
to  David,  his  body  was  carried  to  Bethlehem,  for 
burial  "in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father."  It  thus 
appears  that  Zeruian's  husband  (of  whom  there  is  no 
other  mention)  was  also  of  Bethlehem.  The  burial 
must  have  taken  place  on  the  next  day  (see  Note  on 
verse  30),  and,  with  the  previous  march  of  ten  miles, 
would  have  filled  up  that  day.  It  was,  therefore, 
twenty-four  hours  arter  the  close  of  the  battle  before 
they  were  ready  to  start  from  Bethlehem.  The  night 
mavhave  been  chosen  for  the  march  to  avoid  the  heat ; 
ana  the  distance  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron  was  about 
thirteen  miles. 

m. 

(1)  There  was  long  war.— Not  actual  fighting  of 
pitched  battles,  but  a  state  of  hostility,  in  which  Ish- 
bosheth  and  David  each  claimed  the  aUegianoe  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  this  continued  until  the  death  of  Ish- 
bosheth.  During  this  time  Ish-boshetii  was  too  weaJc 
to  carry  on  actual  war,  and  David  was  content  to  abide 
fhe  fumlment  of  the  promises  of  the  Lord  in  His  own 
good  time. 

Waxed  stronger. — Time  was  working  in  David's 
favour,  partly,  doubtless,  on  account  of  Ish-bosheth's 
manifest  incomnetence,  partly  from  a  growing  appre- 
datioa  of  the  character  and  prowess  of  David,  and  a 


fuller  realisation  that  he  was  the  divinely  appointed 
severely  In  1  Ohron.  zii.  Id — 22  there  is  an  accoont 
of  an  important  accession  to  David  from  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  the  eve  of  Saul's  last  battie,  and  a  furtlier 
mention  of  continued  accessions  to  him  "  day  by  day.'* 
As  the  necessary  result  of  this  constant  transference  of 
strength  to  David,  "  the  house  of  Saul  waxed  weaker 
and  weaker." 

(2-5)  And  unto  David.— The  list  of  David's  sons 
bom  during  his  seven  and  a  half  years'  reign  in  Hebron 
rather  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  but  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  liabit  of  the  sacred  histo- 
rians to  insert  at  the  beginning  or  at  some  tumiiifc- 
point  in  each  reign  statistics  about  the  house  or  family 
of  the  kin^.  (See  1  Sam.  xiv.  49—^1 ;  2  Sam.  v.  13; 
1  Kings  iii.  1 ;  ziv.  21 ;  xv.  2,  9,  &c.) 

Amnon. — Written  "Aminon"  in   chap.  ziii.  20. 

His  great  crime  and  miserable  end  are  related  in  chap. 

... 
xui. 

Chileab.— Called  "Daniel"  in  1  Chron  iii.  1.  None 
of  the  attempts  te  explain  these  as  two  forms  of  the 
same  name  nave  been  successful.  Either,  therefore, 
"  Ghileab  "  is  an  error  of  the  scribe  (^  but  the  first 
letter  being  the  same  as  the  first  three  letters  of  the 
following  word),  or,  more  probably,  Ghileab  had  a 
double  name.  Nothing  further  is  knovm  of  him,  and 
as  he  does  not  appear  m  the  subsequent  troubles,  it  is 
supposed  that  he  died  early.  These  two  sons  were 
bom  of  the  wives  whom  David  bad  taken  while  an 
outlaw. 

Absalom*— His  history,  rebellion,  and  death  are 
narrated  in  chape,  xiii. — ^xviii.  His  mother  was  "  the 
daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,"  a  petty  province 
north-east  of  Bashan.  How  David  was  brought  into 
connection  with  him,  and  whether  this  alliance  had  any 
political  object  or  not,  we  are  not  told,  but  the  fact  that 
Absalom  in  his  exile  naturally  sought  refuge  with  his 
maternal  grandmother  (chap.  xiii.  §7)  may  have  had  a 
connection  with  David's  subsequent  campaigns  in  that 
region. 

Adonijah.— ^After  the  death  of  his  three  elder 
brothers,  Adonijah  considered  himself  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  embittered  the  last  days  of  his 
father  by  a  rebellion  (1  Kings  i.).  He  was  at  Lwt  put 
to  death  fay  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii.  25). 

Of  the  otherHwo  sons,  Shephatiah  and  Ithream,  and 
of  the  mothers  of  the  last  three,  nothing  is  known, 
although  there  is  an  absurd  Jewish  tradition  that 
"  Egh£  "  was  another  name  for  "  HichaL" 
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W  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  there 
was  war  between  the  house  of  Sanl  and 
the  house  of  David,  that  Abner  made 
himself  strong  for  the  house  of  Saul. 
<^>And  Saul  had  a  concubine,  whose 
name  was  '  Bizpah,  the  daughter  of 
Aiah :  and  Ish-hosheth  said  to  Abner, 
Wherefore  hast  thou  gone  in  unto  my 
&ther's  concubine  9  ^^^  Then  was  Abner 
venr  wroth  for  the  words  of  Ish-bosheth, 
ana  said,  Am  I  a  dog's  head,  which 
against  Judah  do  show  kindness  this 
day  unto  the  house  of  Saul  thy  father, 
to  his  brethren,  and  to  his  friends,  and 
have  not  delivered  thee  into  the  hand  of 
David,  that  thou  chargest  me  to  day 
with  a  fault  concerning  this  woman? 
<^)  So  do  Grod  to  Abner,  and  more  also, 
except,  as  the  Lord  hath  sworn  to  David, 
even  so  I  do  to  him ;  (^^>  to  translate 
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the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Saul, 
and  to  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over 
Israel  and  over  Judah,  from  Dan  even 
to  Beer-sheba.  <^^^  And  he  could  not 
answer  Abner  a  word  again,  because  he 
feared  him. 

(12)  And  Abner  sent  messengers  to 
David  on  his  behalf,  saying,  "Whose  is 
the  land  9  saying  ahOy  Make  thy  league 
v^th  me,  and,  behold,  my  hand  shall  be 
with  thee,  to  bring  about  all  Israel  unto 
thee.  (^)  And  he  said,  WeU;  I  will 
make  a  league  with  thee :  but  one  thing 
I  require  of  thee,  ^  that  is.  Thou  shalt 
not  see  my  face,  except  thou  first  bring 
Michal  Saul's  daughter,  when  thou 
comest  to  see  my  face.  (^*)  And  David 
sent  messengers  to  Ish-bosheth  Saul's 
son,  saying,  Deliver  me  my  wife  Michal, 
which  I  espoused  to  me  *for  an  hundred 


(6)  Abner  made  himself  strong.— It  has  already 
been  noticed  that  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  8aiil 
depended  entirely  npon  Abner,  but  the  fact  of  Ish- 
bosheth's  flpreat  obligation  to  him  is  again  mentioned 
here  in  ex^anation  of  the  following  story. 

(7)  Bispah. — The  name  of  this  woman  is  associated 
with  her  strong  and  tender  grief  over  the  lose  of  her 
flOHS,  recorded  in  chap.  xzi.  8—11. 

Wherefore  hast  thou  gone  in  P— The  harem 
of  an  Eastern  monarch  was  considered  as  the  property 
of  his  snccessor,  and  therefore  the  taking  of  a  woman 
belonging  to  it  as  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  the  throne. 
(See  diaps.  xii.  8;  xvi.  21;  1  Kings  ii.  22.)  It  is  not 
probable  that  Abner  had  any  such  design,  since  he  was 
exerting  himself  to  maintain  Ish-boshetn  on  the  throne. 
Bnt  the  king  appears  to  have  so  regarded  the  act,  as  it 
is  this  im]^ea  charge  of  treachery  that  so  greatly 
ronsee  the  anger  of  Abner.  Tbe  name  of  Ish-boshetn 
has  drowed  ont  of  the  Hebrew  text,  but  appears  in  a 
few  MSS.,  and  is  rightly  restored  in  aU  the  versions. 

(8)  Am  I  a  dog's  head?— The  translation  of 
this  clause  is  taken  from  the  Ynlg.,  and  is  hardly 
possible;  it  shonld  rather  be,  Am  I  a  do^s  head  belong- 
%ng  to  Judah  f 

h)  So  do  Gk>d  to  Abner  .—The  anger  of  Abner 
culminates  in  a  solemn  oath  to  transfer  the  kingdom  to 
Dayid,  "as  the  Lord  hath  sworn  to  him."  There  is  no 
record  of  a  Divine  oath  to  g^ve  the  kingdom  to  David, 
bat  the  prophetic  declaration  that  God^  choice  of  him 
was  unalterable  (1  Sam.  xr,  29)  may  well  haye  been 
considered  to  haye  the  force  of  an  oath.  Abner  does 
not  propose  to  do  this  in  order  to  fulfil  the  Divine  will, 
for  nis  words  show  that  he  had  b^n  acting  hitlierto  in 
consdooB  opposition  to  that  will,  bat  to  revenge  himself 
for  the  insnlt  now  offered  him.  He  had  doabtless  also 
become  satisfied  of  his  master's  entire  nnfitness  for  the 
throne,  and  his  power  over^Israel  opened  before  him  the 
prospect  of  high  preferment  from  David. 

(10)  To  transiJEkte  the  kingdom.— This  sadden 
expression  of  Abner's  resolve  seems  to  imply  that  he 
had  before  had  the  matter  ander  consideration,  and 
shows  that  there  was  some  gronnd  for  the  reproach  of 
Ish-bosheth.  The  following  verse  brings  out  clearly 
the  atter  weakness  of  Ish-bosheth. 
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(12)  Whose  is  the  land  P— These  words  in  them- 
selves  may  be  understood  in  either  of  two  senses :  (1) 
"  Is  not  the  land  thine  by  promise  P  "  or  (2)  "  Who  has 
the  power  to  bring  the  land  into  snbjcction  to  whom  he 
will  except  myself  P  **  Since  the  qaestion  is  pat  for- 
ward as  the  basis  for  making  a  league  with  Abner,  the 
latter  is  evidently  the  sense  mtended,  and  it  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  Abner's 
character.  He  proposes  a  league,  that  he  may  have  a 
definite  assurance  oi  consideration  for  himself,  and  ho 
makes  this  the  price  of  exerting  his  influence  on  David's 
behalf.  The  repetition  of  the  word  '*  saying  "  has  occa- 
sioned some  difficulty  to  the  commentators,  but  this 
disappears  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  two  clauses 
are  separate  parts  of  Abner's  message.  His  messengers 
were  charged  first  to  represent  the  importance  of 
Abner's  iimuence,  and  then  afterwards  to  sav  that  he 
would  exert  it  for  David  for  a  satisfactory  consideration. 

(13)  Ezoept  thou  first  bring  ULchal.— David 
consents  to  negotiate  with  Abner  only  on  condition  of 
the  previous  restoration  of  his  lawful  wife.  Besides 
the  justice  of  this  demand  (Michal  having  been  wrong- 
fully taken  from  him  by  Saul),  and  besides  all  question 
of  affection  towards  one  who  had  loved  him  and  saved 
his  life  (1  Sam.  xviii.  20;  xix.  11 — 17),  there  were  poli- 
tical reasons  of  importance  for  the  demand.  The 
demand  itself  showed  to  all  Israel  that  he  bore  no 
malice  against  the  house  of  Saul,  and  the  restoration 
would  again  constitute  him  Saul's  son-in-law,  and  thus 
further  nis  claims  to  the  throne;  while  it  also  showed 
publicly  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  enforce  his  rights 
as  aff  ainst  the  house  of  Saul. 

(1^  To  Ish-bosheth.— The  demand  is  made  upon 
the  de  facto  king  that  all  may  be  done  legally,  and 
David  may  not  appear  to  be  reclaiming  his  wife  by 
force.  At  the  same  time,  Ish-bosheth  is  &us  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  wrong  done  to  David  and  his  in. 
ability  to  refuse  his  demand.  It  appears  from  verse  16 
that  Abner  was  employed  to  execute  the  command, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  matter  was  really  determined 
by  him,  the  king  being  merely  l^e  official  and  legal 
instrument. 

An  hundred  foreskins.— David  had  actually  de- 
livered to  Saul  as  her  dowry  two  hundred,  bat  oidy  one 
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foreskms  of  the  Philistines.  <^And 
Ish-bosheth  sent,  and  took  her  from  her 
husband,  even  from  ^  Phaltiel  the  son  of 
Laish.  (^^)  And  her  husband  went  with 
her  *  along  weeping  behind  her  to  Ba- 
hnrim.  Then  said  Abner  unto  him,  Gk), 
return.    And  he  returned. 

<^)And  Abner  had  communication 
with  the  elders  of  Israel,  saying.  Ye 
sought  for  David  ^in  times  past  to  he 
king  over  you :  ^^^  now  then  do  it :  for 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  of  David,  saying, 
By  the  hand  of  my  servant  David  I  wUl 
save  my  people  Israel  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines,  and  out  of  the  hand 
of  all  their  enemies.  <^JAnd  Abner 
also  spake  in  the  ears  of  Benjamin :  and 
Abner  went  also  to  speak  in  the  ears  of 
David  in  Hebron  all  that  seemed  good 
to  Israel,  and  that  seemed  good  to  the 
whole  house  of  Benjamin.  <^)  So  Abner 
came  to  David  to  Hebron,  and  twenty 
men  with  him.  And  David  made  Abner 
and  the  men  that  were  with  him  a  feast. 
(21)  And  Abner  said  unto  David,  I  will 
arise  and  go,  and  will  gather  all  Israel 
unto  my  lord  the  king,  that  they  may 
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make  a  league  with  thee,  and  that  thou 
mayest  reign  over  all  that  thine  heart 
desireth.  And  David  sent  Abner  away ; 
and  he  went  in  peace. 

<^)  And,  behold,  the  servants  of  David 
and  Joab  came  from  pursuing  a  troop, 
and  brought  in  a  great  spoil  with  them: 
but  Abner  was  not  with  David  in 
Hebron;  for  he  had  sent  him  away, 
and  he  was  gone  in  peace.  ^^  When 
Joab  and  all  the  host  that  was  with 
him  were  come,  they  told  Joab,  say- 
ing, Abner  the  son  of  Ner  came  to 
the  king,  and  he  hath  sent  him  away, 
and  he  is  gone  in  peace.  ^^^  Then  Joab 
came  to  the  king,  and  said.  What  hast 
thou  done?  behold,  Abner  came  unto 
thee ;  why  is  it  that  thou  hast  sent  him 
away,  and  he  is  quite  gone?  ^^^Thou 
knowest  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  that  he 
came  to  deceive  thee,  ajid  to  know  thy 
going  out  and  thy  coining  in,  and  1x> 
know  all  that  thou  doest. 

W  And  when  Joab  was  come  out  from 
David,  he  sent  messengers  after  Abner, 
which  brought  him  again  from  the  well 
of   Sirah :    but    David    knew   it   not. 


hundred  had  been  required  (1  Sam.  xviiL  25,  27),  and 
therefore  only  that  number  is  mentioned. 

(16)  Weeping  behind  her.— Phaltiel  appears  to 
have  been  sincerelj  attached  to  Michal,  and  it  mav  be 
supposed  that  his  affection  was  reciprocated  But  it  is 
to  oe  remembered  that  she  was  not  rightfnllj  his  wife, 
and  that  David's  claim  was  prior  as  well  as  better. 
According  to  1  SauL  xxt.  44,  JPhaltiel  was  of  GhiUim, 
a  place  thought,  from  the  connection  in  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  Isa.  x.  30,  to  have  been  in  Benjamin,  and 
not  far  from  Gibeah ;  but  he  had  probably  crossed  the 
Jordan  with  the  adherents  of  the  nouse  of  SauL  Ba- 
hurim  was  on  the  road  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  hence  on  the  way  from  MjAmif^^m 
to  Hebron,  and  a  lonff  distance  from  the  former.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Shimei  (chap,  xvi  5),  and  the  place 
of  concealment  of  David's  messengers,  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaa  (chap.  xvii.  18). 

<i7)  Ye  sought  for  David.—!  Sam.  xviii.  5,  7, 16, 
30;  1  (Hhron.  xi.  1 — 3  (comp.  verse  36),  sufficiently 
testify  to  the  great  popularity  of  David  throughout  ihe 
nation,  and  its  conndenoe  in  his  prowess  and  wisdom. 
It  was  the  influence  and  activity  of  Abner  that  had 
hitherto  prevented  his  general  recognition  as  king. 

(18)  The  Lord  hath  spoken.— The  promise  here 
quoted  is  not  contained  in  so  many  words  in  the  records 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  may  have  been  either 
an  unrecorded  utterance  of  one  of  the  prophets  (Samuel, 
Gad,  or  Nathan),  or  simply  a  reasonable  inference  from 
what  had  been  promised,  and  from  the  Divine  support 
of  David  in  his  eareer  hitherto. 

W  Spake  in  the  ears  of  Bex^aniin.— Special 
and  careful  negotiations  with  the  Benjamites  were 
necessary,  because  they  felt  bound  to  their  kinsmen  of 
the  house  of  Saul,  and  had  hitherto  enjoyed  g^reat 


advantages  from  their  connection  with  their  soverekn. 
Abner  reported  to  David  at  Hebron  the  result  of  nis 
negotiations  both  with  Israel  generally  and  with  Ben- 
jamin in  particular. 

(20)  Twenty  men.— These  were  doubtless  repre- 
sentative  men,  selected  by  Abner  from  Israel  and  Ben- 
jamin to  accompany  him  and  confirm  his  report.  The 
feast  which  David  made  for  them  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood of  mere  conviviality,  but  of  a  solemn  sacrificial 
feast,  such  as  was  customary  in  an<dent  times  in  con- 
nection with  important  negotiations.  (See  Gren.  xxvL 
30 ;  xxxi.  54 ;  1  Kings  iii.  15.) 

(22)  Joab  oame. — He  had  been  either  on  some  ex- 
pedition against  the  Philistines,  the  AmalekiteSt  or 
other  enemies  of  Judah,  or  else  engaged  in  repelling 
some  attack  from  them.  In  either  case,  he  retamed 
elated  with  victory,  and  bringing  great  spoil;  but 
Abner  had  concluaed  his  interview  and  gone  away 
before  his  return. 

(24)  What  hast  thou  done  P— Joab's  somewhat 
rough  remonstrance  with  David  may  have  been  sup- 
porrad  by  an  honest  suspicion  of  Abner,  for  which  there 
was  some  ground  in  Abner's  long  opposition  to  the 
known  Divme  will  and  his  present  revolt  frtm  Ish- 
bosheth;  but  there  was  also  a  personal  enmity,  due 
partly  to  the  fear  of  being  himseif  supplanted  by  an 
older  and  famous  warrior,And  partly  to  the  desire  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel.  Joab  seeks 
to  poison  David^s  mind  agiunst  Abner,  that  he  may 
better  carry  out  his  revenge. 

(26)  Sent  messengers  after  Abner.— Whether 
this  was  done  in  his  own  or  in  David's  name  (though 
without  his  knowledge)  does  not  appear,  but  in  either 
case  Abner  would  readily  suppose  that  the  comingof 
Joab  had  made  further  conference  densable.    oia^ 
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(27)  And  when  Abner  was  returned  to 
Hebron,  'Joab  took  him  aside  in  the 
gate  to  speak  with  him  ^quietly,  and 
smote  him  there  under  the  fifth  rib,  that 
he  died,  for  the  blood  of  ^Asahel  his 
brother. 

(28)  And  afterward  when  David  heard 
ity  he  said,  I  and  my  kingdom  are  guilt- 
less before  the  Lord  for  ever  from  the 
*  blood  of  Abner  the  son  of  Ner :  <»)  let 
it  rest  on  the  head  of  Joab,  and  on  all 
his  father's  house;  and  let  there  not 
^fail  from  the  house  of  Joab  one  that 
hath  an  issue,  or  that  is  a  leper,  or  that 
leaneth  on  a  staff,  or  that  faUeth  on  the 
sword,  or  that  lacketh  bread.  ^>  So  Joab 
and  Abishai  his  brother  slew  Abner, 
because  he  had  slam  their  brother 
'Asahel  at  Gibeon  in  the  battle. 

(31)  And  David  said  to  Joab,  and  to  all 
the  people  that  were  with  him.  Bend 
your  clothes,  and  gird  you  with  sack- 
cloth, and  mourn  before  Abner.  And 
Iring  David  himself  followed  the  *bier. 
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(^)And  they  buried  Abner  in  Hebron: 
and  the  king  lifted  up  his  voice,  and 
wept  at  the  grave  of  Abner ;  and  all  the 
people  wept.  (^^  And  the  king  lamented 
over  Abner,  and  said. 

Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  9  (3*)  Thy 
hands  were  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put 
into  fetters :  as  a  man  f  alleth  berore 
^  wicked  men,  so  f ellest  thou. 

And  all  the  people  wept  again  over 
him.  (^)  And  when  all  the  people  came 
to  cause  David  to  eat  meat  while  it 
was  yet  day,  David  sware,  saying,  So  do 
Grod  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  I  taste 
bread,  or  ought  else,  till  the  sun  be  down. 
(8«)  And  all  Sie  people  took  notice  of  it, 
and  it  *  pleased  them :  as  whatsoever 
the  king  did  pleased  all  the  people. 
^  For  all  the  people  and  all  Israel  un- 
derstood that  day  that  it  was  not  of  the 
king  to  slay  Abner  the  son  of  Ner. 

(^)  And  the  king  said  unto  his  servants, 
Eluow  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and 
a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ? 


entire  confidence  in  David  ie  shown  by  his  nnsospect- 
in^  return. 

Tlie  well  of  Sirah.— The  only  knowledge  of  this 
locality  is  from  the  testimony  of  Josephns  (AnU,  vii. 
1,  5),  that  it  was  twenty  stama  (two  and  a  half  miles) 
from  Hebron ;  and  there  is  still  a  spring  and  reservoir 
called  Ain  8areh^  rather  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the 
town.  If  this  is  correct,  Abner  mnst  have  just  left 
David  when  Joab  arrived. 

(27)  Aside  in  the  gate.— The  gateway  was  a  cus- 
tomary place  of  conference  in  the  &8t,  and  Joab  there 
awaited  Abner's  retnm;  he  then  took  him  "aside" 
to  some  place  of  privacy,  as  the  LXX.  reads,  ''by 
the  nde  oi  the  gate."  On  the  phrase  "  fifth  rib,"  see 
Note  on  chap.  ii.  23.  The  reason  for  this  cold-blood^ 
and  treacherous  murder  on  the  part  of  Joab  is  expressly 
said  to  be  "  for  the  blood  of  Asahel  his  brother ;"  bnt 
no  doubt  his  revenge  was  Quickened  by  jealousy. 

(88)  I  and  my  kingdom  are  g^ltless.— This 
was  true.  Joab's  act  was  entirely  without  David's 
knowledge,  and  was  not  only  against  his  will  on  moral 
ffrounds,  but  was  in  danger  of  proving  disastrous  to 
Sim  politicidlv;  hence  he  takes  the  strongest  means  of 
showing  his  abhorrence  of  the  deed. 

m  Iiet  it  rest  on  the  head  of  Joab.—The 
strong  curse  here  pronounced  by  David  shows  that 
Joaos  act  could  not  be  justified  as  that  of  the  "  Goel," 
or  lawful  avenger  of  his  brother's  blood,  for  Abner  had 
slain  Asahel  in  battle,  unwillingly  and  in  self-defence. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Hebron  was  a  city  of 
refuge  (Josh.  xzi.  13),  and  that  here  not  even  the 
"  Goel "  might  slay  Uie  murderer  without  a  trial  (Num. 
xzxv.  22—25).  The  curse  falls  **  on  his  father's  house," 
since  Abishai  also  (verse  30)  had  been  concerned  with 
him  in  the  murder. 

The  phrase,  ''that  leaneth  on  a  staff/'  has  been 
imderstood  by  many  as  *' holding  a  distaff,"  t.e.,  a 
person  unfit  for  war.  The  word  has  the  sense  of 
**  distaff  "  in  Frov.  zzzi.  19,  and  is  so  rendered  here  by 


the  Vulgate;  but  the  sense  given  by  the  English — 
which  is  also  that  of  the  LXX.  and  Targum — is  oetter, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  the  other  particulars. 

For  *'on  the  sword"  read  **6y  the  sword,"  there 
being  no  reference  to  the  idea  of  suieide.  On  the 
violent  end  of  Joab  see  1  Kings  ii.  31 — 34. 

<so)  Slew  .  •  .  had  slain.— The  words  are  different 
in  Hebrew,  the  former  denoting  violence.  Translate 
the  latter  had  pvi  to  death.  By  this  strong  disap- 
proval of  Joab's  act,  David  shows  that  it  was  done 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  He  still  remains  at 
fault,  however,  for  continuing  Joab  in  his  high  and 
responsible  position ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  inaoility  to  inflict  proper  punishment  upon  so 

Sowerful  a  subiect,  an  inability  which  David  on  his 
ealli-bed  sought  to  remedy  by  his  charge  to  Solomon. 
(See  verse  39;  1  Kings  ii.  5.) 

(31)  Bend  your  clothes.  — David  commands  a 
public  mourning  with  the  usual  signs  of  rent  clothes 
and  sackcloth,  and  lays  this  command  especially  upon 
Joiib,  who  is  thus  required,  as  it  were,  to  do  public 
penance  for  his  act.  David  himself  followed  the  bier 
as  chief  mourner. 

(32)  In  Hebron.— The  familv  home,  and  therefore 
the  natural  burial-place,  of  Abner  was  at  Gibeon 
(1  Ghron.  viii.  29,  33 ;  ix.  33);  but  this  may  have  been 
now  under  Ish-bosheth's  control,  and,  at  all  events,  a 
burial  in  the  royal  city  of  Hebron  was  more  honourable 
and  a  more  marsed  testimony  to  the  grief  of  David. 

(34)  rphy  hands  were  not  bound.— The  people 
were  moved  greatly  by  the  sight  of  David's  sorrow,  but 
still  more  by  this  brief  elegy  over  Abner.  The  whole 
circumstances  are  summed  up  in  a  few  pregnant  words : 
Abner,  so  valiant  in  war,  with  his  hands  free  for 
defence,  with  his  feet  unfettered,  unsuspicious  of  evil, 
fell  by  the  treacherous  act  of  a  wicked  man. 

(35)  To  eat  meat.— The  fasting  of  David  in  his 
grief  had  already  attracted  attention,  so  that  the  people 
came  to  urge  him  to  take  food;  but  he  utterly  refused 
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Ish-boshetli  Slain 


II.  SAMUEL,  IV. 


b^  Baanah  and  lUchab. 


WAnd  I  am  tliis  day  ^weak,  though 
anointed  kmg ;  and  these  men  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah  be  too  hard  for  me :  the  Lobd 
shall  reward  the  doer  of  evil  according 
to  his  wickedness. 

CHAPTER  IV.— (1)  And  when  Saul's 
son  heard  that  Abner  was  dead  in  He- 
bron,  his  hands  were  feeble,  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  troubled.  (^)  And  Saul's 
son  had  two  men  that  were  captains  of 
bands :  the  name  of  the  one  vhis  Baanah, 
and  the  name  of  the  'other  Bechab, 
the  sons  of  Bimmon  a  Beerothite,  of 
the  children  of  Benjamin :  (for  Be- 
eroth  also  was  reckoned  to  Benjamin  : 
<^>  and  the  Beerothites  fled  to  Gittaim, 
and  were  sojourners  there  until  this 
day.) 

<^)  And  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  had  a 
son  tJiat  was  lame  of  his  feet.  He  was 
five  years  old  when  the  tidings  came  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  out  of  Jezreel,  and 
his  nurse  took  him  up,  and  fled :  and  it 
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came  to  pass,  as  she  made  haste  to  flee, 
that  he  fell,  and  became  lame.  And  his 
name  was  Mephibosheth. 

t'^)  And  the  sons  of  Bimmon  the  Be- 
erothite,  Bechab  and  Baanah,  went,  aad 
came  about  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the 
house  of  Ish-bosheth,  who  lay  on  a  bed 
at  noon.  (^>  And  they  came  thither  into 
the  midst  of  the  house,  cm  though  they 
would  have  fetched  wheat;  and  they 
smote  him  under  the  fifth  rib :  and  Be- 
chab and  Baanah  his  brother  escaped. 
(^>For  when  they  came  into  the  house, 
he  lay  on  his  bed  in  his  bedchamber,  and 
they  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and  be- 
headed him,  and  took  his  head,  and  gat 
them  away  through  the  plain  all  ni^t. 
<8)  And  they  brought  the  head  of  Ish- 
bosheth  unto  David  to  Hebron,  and  said 
to  the  king.  Behold  the  head  of  Ish- 
bosheth  the  son  of  Saul  thine  enemy, 
which  sought  thy  life;  and  the  Losn 
hath  avenged  my  lord  the  king  this  day 
of  Saul,  and  of  his  seed. 


**  till  the  son  be  down,"  the  nsmil  time  of  ending  a  fast 
Dayid's  conduct  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  people,  and, 
indeed,  they  were  g^neraUj  disposed  to  look  fikvonrably 
npon  whatever  the  king  did. 

(39)  I  am  this  day  weak.— David's  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  importimce  and  value  of  Abner  shows 
that  Joab's  jealousy  was  not  without  gp'ound,  and  there 
is  a  tone  of  deep  sadness  in  his  words,  "  these  men  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah  be  too  hard  for  me."  He  knew  their 
ungovemed  passions,  their  bold  lawlessness,  and  at  the 
same  time  tneir  great  power  and  popularity  with  the 
armj,  and  he  dared  not  punidi  them.  He  leaves  their 
judgment  to  God. 

IV. 

(1)  AU  the  Israelites  were  troubled.—  The 
death  of  Abner  affected  both  Ish-bosheth  and  his 
people.  For  the  former,  "  his  hands  were  feeble,"  the 
whole  support  and  strength  of  his  throne  being  g^ne ; 
the  latter  were  "troubled"  because  thej  had  been 
carrying  on  negotiations  with  David  through  Abner, 
and  these  were  now  thrown  into  confusion,  and  it  be- 
came uncertain  how  thej  might  result. 

(f)  A  Beerothite.— Beeroth  was  one  of  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and  was  allotted 
with  the  others  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25). 
It  is  identified  with  the  modem  EUBireh,  nine  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  mentioned  here,  in  the  past 
tense,  that  Beeroth  **wa8  reckoned  to  Benjamin," 
because  in  the  time  of  the  writer  it  was  no  longer  in- 
habited. The  fact  that  the  murderers  of  Ish-bosheth 
were  of  his  own  tribe  is  made  prominent. 

(3)  Sled  to  Gittaam.— Neither  the  cause  of  their 
flight,  nor  the  place  to  which  thejfled,  can  be  certainly 
determined.  The  Beerothites  here  appear  as  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  fled 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  Gittaim 
is  the  place  mentioned  in  Neh.  xi.  35  as  occupied  by 
the  B^'amites  returning  from  Babylon.     The  expres- 


sion "  until  this  day  "  makes  it  likely  that  the  time  of 
the  writer  was  not  very  far  removed  from  the  events 
which  he  relates. 

(^)  A  son  I  that  was  lame.— The  reason  for  the 
introduction  here  of  this  account  of  Mephibosheth, 
Jonathan's  son,  is  to  show  that,  he  being  physically  in- 
capacitated for  the  throne,  the  house  of  Saul  became 
practically  extinct  with  the  death  of  Ish-bosheth. 
There  were  other  descendants,  but  either  illegitimate 
or  of  the  female  line  (chap.  xxi.  8,  9),  and  hence  there 
was  none  other  of  his  house  to  claim  the  throne. 

(5)  Who  lay  on  a  bed  at  noon— according  to 
the  custom  in  hot  countries  of  taking  a  siegta  at  mid- 
day. Ish-bosheth's  bed  was,  of  course,  in  the  coolest 
and  most  retired  part  of  the  house. 

(6)  As  though  they  would  have  fetched 
wheat.— Literally,  fetehina  wheat.  The  English  ver- 
sion gives  the  sense,  since  the  fetching  wheat  (probably 
for  their  soldiers)  was  a  pretext  to  cover  their  purpose. 
The  liXX.  has  here  a  curious  addition :  "  And,  benold, 
the  portress  of  the  house  was  cleansing  wheat,  and  she 
slumbered  and  slept,  and  the  brothers  slipt  through.*' 
On  "  the  fifth  rib  '^=:  abdomen,  see  Note  on  chap,  il  23. 

(7)  Took  his  head.— There  is  no  difficulty  with 
the  repetition  in  verse  7  of  what  has  been  already  men- 
tionea  in  verse  6,  for  it  is  common  in  the  Scripture 
narratives  to  repeat  statements  when  any  additional 
fact  (as  here,  the  carrying  aS  of  the  head)  is  to  be 
mentioned.  (See,  e.^.,  chap.  iii.  22,  23,  where  Joab's 
arrival  is  twice  mentioned,  and  chap.  v.  1—3,  where  the 
mention  of  the  assembly  at  Hebron  is  repeated.) 

Through  the  plain.— As  in  chap.  ii.  29,  the 
Arabah,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  natural  way  from 
Mahanaim  to  Hebron. 

(8)  The  Lord  hath  avenged.- It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  murderers  pretended  a  Divine  com- 
mission for  their  wicked  deed ;  thev  only  meant  to  say 
that,  in  the  providence  of  Qod,  David  was  thus  avenged 
on  the  seed  of  his  cruel  persecutor.    Yet  they  state  the 
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II.   SAMUEL,    V.         The  Tribes  of  Israel  came  to  David. 


<^)Aiid  Dayid  answered  Bechab  and 
Baanah  liis  brother,  the  sons  of  Bimmon 
the  Beerothite,  and  said  unto  them,  As 
the  LoBD  liveth,  who  ha4;h  redeemed  my 
soul  out  of  all  adversity,  (^®)  when  "  one 
told  me,  saying.  Behold,  Saul  is  dead, 
1  thinking  to  have  brought  good  tidings, 
I  took  hold  of  him,  and  slew  him  in 
Ziklag,  ^who  thotight  that  I  would  hare 
given  him  a  reward  for  his  tidings: 
(^^how  much  more,  when  wicked  men 
have  slain  a  righteous  person  in  his  own 
house  upon  his  bedP  shall  I  not  there- 
fore now  require  his  blood  of  your  hand, 
and  take  you  away  from  tiie  earth? 
02)  And  David  commanded  his  young 
men,  and  they  slew  them,  and  cut  off 
their  hands  and  their  feet,  and  hanged 
Ihem  up  over  the  pool  in  Hebron.  But 
they  took  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth,  and 
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buried  it  in  the  ^  sepulchre  of  Abner  in 
Hebron. 

CHAPTEE  v.— (1)  Then '  came  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  to  David  unto  Hebron, 
and  spake,  saying.  Behold,  we  are  thy 
bone  and  thy  flesh.  <^)  Also  in  time 
past,  when  Saul  was  king  over  us,  thou 
wast  he  that  leddest  out  and  broughtest 
in  Israel:  and  the  Lobd  said  to  thee, 
"^  Thou  shalt  feed  my  people  Israel,  and 
thou  shalt  be  a  captaon  over  Israel.  (^>  So 
all  the  elders  of  brael  came  to  the  king 
to  Hebron;  and  king  David  made  a 
league  with  them  in  Hebron  before  the 
Lobd:  and  they  anointed  David  king 
over  Israel.  W  David  was  thirty  years 
old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he 
reigned  forty  years.  ^*)In  Hebron  he 
reigned  over  Judah  'seven  years  and  six 


fact  in  the  way  the j  thought  best  calculated  to  awaken 
the  gratitade  of  David  towards  themselves. 

(9)  Who  liath  redeemed.— David's  answer  shows 
that  he  could  trust  in  God  to  avenge  him,  and  did  not 
encourage  or  need  the  crimes  of  men  to  help  him. 

(10)  Who  thought  that  I  would  have  given 
him. — ^The  words  thought  that  I  would  are  not  in  the 
original,  and  the  literal  translation  of  the  margin  is 
better:  "which  was  the  reward  I  gave  him.*'  This 
shows  very  plainly  David's  view  of  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  Amalekite  to  his  lie  recorded  in  chap.  i.  10. 

W  A  righteous  per8on-^.e.,  righteous,  not  at 
fanlt,  so  far  as  the  matter  in  hand  and  his  relation  to 
the  assassins  is  concerned. 

Take  you  away  firom  the  earth.—"  Baiheryput 
you  away  out  of  the  land.  The  word  is  one  specially 
used  of  removing  evil  or  the  guUt  of  evil  from  tne  land 
(Dent.  xix.  13,  19,  &c.).  The  guilt  of  murder  defiled 
the  land,  until  expiated  bv  the  execution  of  the  mur- 
derer.    (Num.  XXXV.  33.)  —Kirl^atrich. 

0^)  Over  the  pool  in  Hebron.— The  mutilation 
of  the  bodies  of  the  criminals  was  itself  a  disgrace,  and 
the  hanging  them  up  near  the  pool,  to  which  all  the 
peojple  resorted,  made  this  as  public  as  possible  and  a 
terrible  warning  against  the  commission  of  such  crimes 
by  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth 
was  honourably  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  chief 
friend  and  supporter,  Abner. 

V. 

Chapters  v. — ^x.  contain  the  account  of  the  first 
half  of  David's  reig^  over  the  whole  nation.  All  the 
events  mentioned  in  them  occurred  within  this  period, 
but  are  not  arranged  with  a  strict  r^fard  to  chronology 
within  themselves,  it  being  the  object  of  the  historian 
to  describe  first  the  internid  improvement  of  the  king- 
dom, and  then  afterwards  the  external  development  of 
its  power. 

0)  All  the  tribes.— Not  only  as  represented  by 
their  elders  (verse  3),  but  by  the  large  boidies  of  their 
warriors  enumerated  in  1  Chron.  xii.  23—40.  It  is  to 
be  noticed,  then,  that  the  "  children  of  Judah  "  (verse 
24),  over  whom  David  was  already  king,  joined  in  the 


assembly,  and  that  there  were  4,600   Levites   with 
Jehoiada  as  the  leader  of  the  priestly  family  of  Aiuron, 
while  Zadok  appears  only  as  a  conspicuous  member  of 
that  family  (verses  27,  28). 
Thy  bone  and  thy  flesh.— The  Israelites,  op- 

Eressed  by  the  Philistines  and  their  other  enemies,  and 
aving  seen  the  utter  fidlure  of  the  house  of  Saul  and 
the  death  of  their  head,  Abner,  felt  the  necessity  of 
union  under  a  competent  leader,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  gathering  to  David,  already  prepared  for  by  the 
negotiations  of  Abner,  took  place  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Ish-bosheth.  They  assign  three  reasons  for 
their  action :  (1)  that  they  were  of  the  same  flesh  and 
bone  with  David  (comp.  Gfen.  xxix.  14 ;  Judges  ix.  2 ; 
2  Sam.  xix.  12) — i.e.,  were  of  such  common  descent 
that  it  was  unfitting  for  them  to  constitute  separate 
nations;  (2)  that  David,  even  in  Saul's  reig^,  had 
been  their  military  leader,  and  hence  they  knew  him 
and  had  confidence  in  his  prowess  and  sagacity;  (3)  that 
the  Lord  had  chosen  him  for  their  king.  The  exact 
lAngnage  of  the  Divine  promise  quoted  is  not  found  in 
the  record,  but  is  either  (as  in  the  case  of  Abner's  words, 
chap.  iii.  18)  a  summary  of  the  communications  made 
to  David,  or  else  some  unrecorded  language  of  one  of 
the  prophets. 

(S)  Made  a  leagnie  with  them.— It  woiild  be  an 
anachronism  to  understand  this  of  the  establishment  of 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  the  "  league  "  may  have 
had  reference  to  certain  special  matters,  such  as  leadmg 
them  against  their  enemies,  not  destroving  the  remnant 
of  the  house  of  Saul  or  its  late  adherents,  and  not 
showing  partiality  (as  Saul  had  done)  to  the  members 
of  his  own  tribe. 

(^)  Thirty  years  old.— This  statement  of  the  age 
and  of  the  length  of  the  reign  of  David  (which  is 
repeated  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  26,  27,  at  the  end  of  the 
history  of  David's  life)  shows  us  approximately  the 
length  of  time  since  the  combat  with  Groliath  as  some 
ten  or  twelve  ^rears.  It  also  proves  that  the  greater 
part  of  Saul's  reign  is  treated  very  briefly  in  1  Samuel, 
and  further  shows  that  David  was  seventy  years  old  at 
his  death. 

(^)  Seven  years  and  six  months.  — The  six 
months  is  also  mentioned  in  chap.iL  11 ;  1  Chron.  iii.  4, 
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months:  and  in  Jerusalem  he  reigned 
thirty  and  three  years  over  all  Israel  and 
Judah. 

(*)  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to 
Jerusalem  imto  the  Jebusites,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land :  which  spake  unto 
David,  saying,  Except  thou  take  away 
the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou  shalt  not 
come  in  hither :  ^thinkmg  David  cannot 
come  in  hither.  ^  Nevertheless  David 
took  the  strong  hold  of  Zion :  the  same 
is  the  city  of  David.  <®^  And  David  said 
on  that  day,  Whosoever  getteth  up  to 
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the  gutter,  and  smiteth  the  Jebu8ites,and 
the  lame  and  the  blind,  that  are  hated 
of  David's  soul,  *he  shall  he  chief  and 
captain,  *  Wherefore  they  said.  The  blind 
and  the  lame  shall  not  come  into  the 
house. 

W  So  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and 
called  it  the  city  of  David.  And  David 
built  round  about  from  Millo  and  inward. 
(^^)  And  David  *  went  on,  and  grew  great, 
and  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  was  with  him. 

<^>  Ajid  ^Hiram  king  of  Tyre  s^it  mes- 
sengers to  David,  and  cedar  trees,  and 


bn^  as  beinff  only  the  fraction  of  a  year,  is  generally 
omitted  in  the  sammaiy  of  the  length  of  his  reign,  as 
in  verse  4;  1  Ghron.  xxix.  27.  It  was  the  habit 
of  the  saci^d  historians  either  to  omit  sach  frac- 
tions or  else  to  count  them  as  whole  years,  thus 
introdncing  a  certain  element  of  indefiniteness  into  the 
chronology,  which  is  very  marked  in  the  parallel  narra- 
tives of  uie  kings  of  Israel  and  of  Jnd&h. 

(0)  Went  to  Jerusalem. — ^The  kiiu*  of  Jemsalem 
had  been  defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua  (ToBh.  x.  23 — ^26 ; 
xii.  10),  and  the  city  had  been  subsequently  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Judah  (Judges  i.  7,  8).  It  was,  however, 
only  partiaUy  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  (Judges  l  21;  xv.  63),  and  at  a  later  time 
fell  again  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites 
(Judges  zix.  11, 12).  That  Jebus  and  Jerusalem  were 
two  names  of  the  same  city  is  stated  in  1  Ohron.  zi.  4 
This  expedition  must  have  taken  place  immediately 
after  the  coronation,  since  the  length  of  reign  over  all 
Israel  and  of  the  reign  in  Jerusalem  are  said  in  verse  5 
to  be  the  same.  David  doubtless  saw  the  importance 
of  at  once  uniting  the  tribes  in  common  action  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  Jerusalem  for  his  capital  (Hebron 
being  much  too  far  southward),  and  the  necessity  of 
dislodging  this  remnant  of  the  old  Ganaanites  nrom 
their  strong  position  in  the  centre  of  the  land. 

Except  thou  take  away.—A  better  translation 
is,  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither y  but  the  blind  and  the 
lame  shaU  Iceep  thee  off.  The  Jebusites,  confident  in 
the  natural  stronKth  of  their  fortress,  boast  that  even 
the  lame  and  the  blind  could  defend  it.  Their  citadel 
was  upon  Mount  Zion,  the  highest  of  the  hills  of 
Jerusalem,  south-west  of  the  temple  hill  of  Moriah,  and 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  deep  valleys. 

(8)  Gtotteth  up  to  the  gutter.— llie  sense  of  this 
passage  is  obscure,  partlv  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
Hebrew  construction,  paruy  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  tnuislated  gutter,  Tlus  word 
occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Fs.  xHi.  7,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated waterspouts.  The  ancient  versions  differ  in  their 
interpretations,  but  the  most  probable  sense  is  water- 
courses,  such  as  were  connected  with  the  predpices 
around  Mount  Zion.  The  two  clauses  also  are  un- 
necessarily transposed  in  our  version,  and  the  word 
fetteth,  by  a  veiy  slight  change  in  the  Masoretic  vowels, 
«comes  cast  or  hurl.  The  whole  clause  will  then 
read,  "  Whosoever  smites  the  Jebusites,  let  him  hurl 
into  the  watercourses  (i.0.,  down  the  precipice)  the 
lame  and  the  blind."  David  thus  applies  to  all  the 
Jebusites  the  expression  they  had  just  used  of  those 
who  would  suffice  to  resist  his  attack.  The  clause 
**  that  are  hated  of  David's  soul,"  shows  that  in  this 


sieffe  no  quarter  was  to  be  given ;  the  Jebusites  were 
under  the  old  ban  resting  upon  all  the  Ganaanites, 
and  were  to  be  destroyed.  The  English  version  inserts 
the  danse,  "  he  shall  be  chief  and  captain,"  which  is 
not  in  the  original,  and  is  here  obscure.  In  1  Ghron. 
xi.  6,  however,  the  same  statement  is  made  more  fully 
and  is  important:  '*  David  said.  Whosoever  smiteth  tlie 
Jebusites  first  shall  be  chief  and  captain.  8o  Joab  the 
son  of  Zieruiah  went  first  up  and  was  chief."  It  thus 
appears  that  David  promisea  the  command  of  Ins  army 
to  the  man  who  should  successfully  lead  the  forlorn 
hope ;  Joab  did  this,  and  won  the  place  in  the  armies 
of  all  Israel  which  he  had  hitherto  fiUed  in  that  of 
Judah.  This  fact  helps  to  explain  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion and  restraint  which  David  afterwards  felt  towards 
Joab. 

Wherefore  they  said.— Bather,  i^  My.  This 
became  a  proverbial  expression :  no  intercourse  is  t-o 
be  had  with  such  people  as  the  Jebusites,  here  again 
called  "the  blind  and  the  lame." 

(9)  The  fort.— The  same  word  as  strong  hold  in 
verse  7. 

Millo.— A  word  always  used  in  Hebrew  with  the 
definite  article  (except  in  Jud^  ix.  6,  20),  the  MiUo, 
It  is  probably  an  old  Ganaanitish  name  for  the  fortifi- 
cation on  the  northern  end  of  Mount  Zion,  "  inward  " 
from  which  the  palace  was  situated.  Subsequent  kings, 
as  Solomon  (1  Kings  xL  27)  and  Heaekiah  (2  Ghron. 
xxxiL  5),  saw  its  importance  and  added  to  its  strength. 
On  all  other  sides  Zion  was  protected  by  predpitooa 
ravines.  There  is,  however,  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem. 

(11)  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.— This  is  the  same 
Hiram,  variously  spelt  Hirom  and  Huram,  who  was 
afterwards  the  friend  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  v.  1; 
2  Ghron.  ii.  3),  and  was  still  living  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings  ix.  10 — 14;  comp. 
vL  1,  88 ;  vii.  1) ;  either,  therefore,  he  must  have  had 
a  reig^  of  some  fifty-seven  years,  or  else  his  embassy  to 
David  must  have  been  some  time  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  several  years  may 
have  elapsed  between  the  two  events,  durmg  whicn 
**  David  went  on  and  g^w  great ''  (verse  10),  thereby 
attracting  the  attention  and  r^rd  of  Hiram.  But  tlie 
statement  quoted  by  Josephus  nom  Menander  (c  Apion^ 
i.  18)  cannot  be  correct,  that  Hiram  reigned  only  thirtj- 
four  years;  for  David  was  already  in  his  "house  of 
cedar**'  (chap.  vii.  2)  when  he  formed  the  purpose  of 
building  the  Temjple,  and  this  was  before  the  birth  of 
Solomon  (chap.  vii.  12;  1  Ghron.  xxiL  9).  Hnram's 
£ither,  however,  was  also  mamed  Hoiam  (2  Gbno. 
ii.  13). 
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carpenters,  and  ^masons :  and  they  built 
David  an  house.  ^*>  And  David  perceived 
that  the  Lobd  had  established  him  Idng 
over  Israel,  and  that  he  had  exalted 
his  kingdom  for  his  people  Israel's 
sake. 

OS)  And  "David  took  him  more  concu- 
bines and  wives  out  of  Jerusalem,  after 
he  was  come  from  Hebron:  and  there 
were  yet  sons  and  daughters  bom  to 
David.  ^*)  And  *  these  be  the  names  of 
those  tiiat  were  bom  imto  him  in  Jeru- 
salem; Shaomiuah,  and  Shobab,  and 
Nathan,  and  Solomon,  (^)  Ibhar  also, 
and  Elishua,  and  Nepheg,  and  Japhia, 
<^^>and  EHshama,  and  Euada,  and  Eli- 
phalet. 

^'^^  'But  when  the  Philistines  heard 
that  they  had  anointed  David  king  over 


1  Hebrt  h0wen  of 
the  9Um$  €f  the 
teail 


B.C  1047. 

a  1  Chron.  Sl  0l 
b  1  cairon.  8.  5. 


e  1  Cbron.  11. 16  4i 
14.  & 


if  In.  a.  SI. 


S    That    ifl.    The 
plain  0/brtaehe*. 


€  I  Cbron.  14.  U. 


s  Or.  took   them 
otooy. 


Israel,  all  the  Philistines  came  up  to 
seek  David ;  and  David  heard  of  it,  and 
went  down  to  the  hold.  <^>  The  Philis- 
tines also  came  and  spread  themselves 
in  the  valley  of  Eephaim.  0»)  And  David 
enquired  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Shall  I  go 
up  to  the  Philistines?  wilt  tiiou  deliver 
them  into  mine  hand?  And  the  Lobd 
said  imto  David,  Go  up :  for  I  will 
doubtless  deliver  the  Philistines  into 
thine  hand.  (^)And  David  came  to 
''Baal-perazim,  and  David  smote  them 
there,  and  said.  The  Lobd  hath  broken 
forth  upon  mine  enemies  before  me,  as 
the  br€«kch  of  waters.  Therefore  he 
called  the  name  of  that  place  ^Baal- 
perazim.  (^i)  j^^  there  they  left  their 
images,  and  David  and  his  men  '^burned 
them. 


The  Israelites  evidently  had  little  ejdll  in  architec. 
tore,  since  they  relied  on  the  Phoenicians  for  workmen 
both  for  this  palace  and  for  Solomon's,  as  well  as  for 
the  Temple. 

(12)  For  his  people  Israel's  sake.— David's 
prosperity  had  not  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  his 
blessings  came  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  theocracy,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Grod's  chosen  people. 

03)  More  concubines  and  wives.— In  D.ent. 
xyii.  17,  the  law  had  been  g^ven  for  the  future  kin^, 
"  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself."  David 
certainlv  came  perilously  near  a  violation  of  this  law, 
although  he  did  not,  like  his  son  Solomon,  take  wives 
and  concubines  in  enormous  number  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing a  great  harem — an  important  element  in  the  Oriental 
ideas  of  regal  magnificence.  Any  possible  ambiguity 
in  the  phrase  **  out  of  Jerusalem  "  is  removed  by  the 
expression  in  the  paiuUel  place  (1  Chron.  ziv.  3),  "  at 
Jerusalem."  Altogether,  here  and  in  Chronicles,  the 
names  of  nineteen  sons  are  mentioned;  those  of  the 
daughters  are  not  given,  although  one,  Thamar,  is 
mentioned  in  the  story  in  chap.  xiii. 

W  These  be  the  names.— The  same  list,  with 
some  variations,  is  given  in  1  Chron.  iii.  5 — 8 ;  xiv. 
5 — 7.  According  to  1  Chron.  iii  5,  the  first  four  were 
children  of  Bathsheba  (Bath-shua),  and  were  conse- 
ouently  not  bom  until  a  later  period  of  David's  reign. 
Solomon  and  Nathan  are  the  two  sons  through  whom 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  trace  our  Lord's  genealogy. 
Although  Solomon  is  placed  last  in  all  the  lists,  ne 
appears,  from  chap.  xii.  24,  to  have  been  the  oldest  of 
Bathsheba's  sons,  and  could  otherwise  hardly  have 
been  old  enough  to  take  charge  of  the  kingdom  at  his 
father's  death.  The  variations  in  the  names  are  chiefly 
mere  differences  of  spelling.  The  first,  EKshamOy  in 
1  Chron.  iii.  6,  is  evidently  a  copyist's  mistake  for 
Slishua,  since  Elishama  occurs  again  in  verse  8 ;  and 
the  names  of  Eliphalet  and  Nogah,  given  in  both  lists 
in  Chronicles,  are  omitted  here,  probably  because  they 
died  young,  the  name  of  the  former  being  g^ven  a^ain 
to  the  last  son  in  all  the  lists.  In  1  Chron.  iii.  9,  it  is 
said  that  all  these  were  sons  of  David's  wives,  besides 
those  of  his  concubines. 

(17)  When  the  Philistines  heard.— After  this 
general  siimmaiy,  the  narrative  goes  back  to  take  up 


detaDed  events  in  their  order.  First  comes  an  attack 
of  the  Philistines.  Their  attention  had  naturally  been 
hitherto  occupied  with  Abner  and  Ish-boshetlC  who 
ruled  over  the  far  greater  part  of  the  land ;  but  when 
they  heard  that  the  old  nation  was  united  under  their 
old  foe,  thev  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  attack- 
ing him  before  his  power  should  be  consolidated.  Yet 
their  necessary  consultations,  and  the  mustering  of 
their  forces,  allowed  time  for  the  conquest  of  Jem- 
salem,  which  David  seems  to  have  accomplished  with 
the  forces  gathered  at  his  coronation. 

Went  down  to  the  hold.- As  David  went 
**  down  "  to  this  place,  and  then  "  up  "  (verse  19)  from 
it  to  the  attack  on  the  Philistines,  it  is  not  likely  that 
"  the  hold "  means  the  citadel  of  Zion.  It  must  have 
been  some  stronghold  near  the  Philistine  army.  It 
could  not  have  been,  as  some  have  thought,  the  cave  of 
Adullam.  According  to  the  monastic  tradition,  this 
was  seven  or  eight  nmes  S.E.  of  Bethlehem ;  according 
to  the  more  ancient  view,  it  was  in  the  plain  of  Judah, 
west  of  the  mountains;  thus,  in  either  case,  quite 
remote  from  the  scene  of  the  battle. 

0»)  Bephaim.— Translated  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  the  valley 
of  the  giants.  It  was  a  fruitful  valley,  stretching  some 
three  miles  S.  and  S.W.  from  Jerusalem,  and  only 
separated  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom  by  a  narrow 
ridge.  It  gave  ample  room  for  a  large  encampment, 
and  its  situation  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  had  already  been  made,  since  the  Philis- 
tines came  here  "  to  seek  David."  They  had,  however, 
encamped  in  the  same  place  at  earlier  times  also  (see 
chap,  xxiii.  13). 

(»>)  Baal  -  perasim  =  possessor  (or  lord)  of 
breaches.  After  David  had  mquired  of  the  Lord  and 
received  a  favourable  answer  (verse  19),  he  made  a 
sudden  attack,  like  a  bursting  forth  oi  waters,  and 
carried  all  before  him.  The  victorv  was  so  signal  as  to 
g^ve  a  new  name  to  the  locality,  and  to  be  remembered 
centuries  afterwards  as  a  memorable  instance  of  Divine 
aid  (latL  zzWii.  21).  The  name  has  no  reference  to  the 
heathen  deity  Ba4il. 

(21)  Their  images.— The  Philistines  took  their 
idols  with  them  to  battle,  as  ihe  Israelites  had  formerly 
taken  the  ark,  and  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
their  defeat  is  shown  by  their  leaving  them  on  the 
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WAnd  the  Philistines  came  up  yet 
again,  and  spread  themselves  in  the  val- 
ley of  Rephaim.  (^)  And  when  David 
enquired  of  the  Lobd,  he  said.  Thou 
shalt  not  go  up;  but  fetch  a  compass 
behind  them,  and  come  upon  them  over 
against  the  mulberry  trees.  (^)  And  let 
it  be,  when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of 
a  going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
that  then  thou  shalt  bestir  thyself:  for 
then  shall  the  Lobd  go  out  before  thee, 
to  smite  the  host  of  the  Philistines. 


d  1  ChroD.  I&  5,  ft. 


B.ai042. 


1  Or,  ai  wkieh  the 
name^  even  iha 
name  of  Uke  £ou> 
o/Jko«e«toMoalI- 
ednpon. 


W  And  David  did  so,  as  the  Lobd  had. 
commanded  him ;  and  smote  the  Philis* 
tines  from  Geba  until  thou  come  to 
Gazer. 

CHAPTER  VI.— (DAgam,   David 

Ebthered  together  all  th^  chosen  mm  of 
rael,  thirty  thousand.  ^^  And  «David 
arose,  and  went  with  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him  from  Baale  of  Judah,  to 
bring  up  from  thence  the  ark  of  God, 
^  whose  name  is  called  by  the  name  of 


field.  The  statement  that  David  "bnmed"  them  is 
tflJcen  from  1  Ghron.  xiy.  12,  the  Hebrew  here  being 
simply  *'  took  them  away."    (See  Dent.  vii.  5.) 

(as)  Game  up  yet  again.— As  David  had  not 
followed  np  his  yictory  (probably  becanse  he  was  not 
yet  in  conoition  to  do  so)  the  Philistines  repeated  their 
attack  in  the  same  place. 

(23)  Shall  not  go  up.— The  enemy,  on  the  same 
battle-gronnd,  would  have  prepared  for  attack  from  the 
same  direction  as  before;  conseqnently  David  is  di- 
rected to  go  ronnd  them  and  attack  them  unexpectedly 
&om  the  opposite  quarter. 

(24)  The  sound  of  a  going.— After  Dayid  has 
gone  to  the  rear  of  his  enemies,  he  is  to  wait  by  "  the 
mulberry  trees,"  or,  as  now  generally  understood, 
hc^a-Blvnihe,  a  plant  resembling  the  balsanL  Here  a 
Divine  signal  was  to  be  g^ven  him  in  "  the  sound  of  a 
goiuKf"  or,  rather,  of  a  march.  The  word  is  used  of  the 
march  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  in  Judg.  v.  4;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  7.  Then  David  was  to  *' bestir  himself,"  lite- 
rally, he  ahai^ ;  he  was  to  act  quickly  and  vigorously. 

(25)  From  Gheba  ...  to  Gazer.— In  the 
parallel  pass^e  (1  Ghron.  xiv.  16)  it  b  "  from  Gibeon 
to  Gazer."  Ouq  or  the  other  is  a  slip  of  the  scribe, 
and  there  can  be  little  question  that  Gioeon  is  the  true 
reading,  since  it  lies  about  five  and  a  half  miles  north- 
west ox  Jerusalem,  while  Geba  (Gibeah)  is  about  seven 
and  a  half  miles  north-east.  The  site  of  Gazer  (or 
Grezer)  has  not  been  exactly  identified,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly just  on  the  edge  of  the  Philistine  plain.  The 
distance  of  the  pursuit  from  Gibeon  was  about  twelve 
miles,  and  six  miles  more  must  already  have  been 
passed  over  before  reaching  Gibeon  from  the  yalley  of 
Kephaim.  The  flight  of  the  Philistines  was  determmed 
in  this  north-westerly  direction  at  first,  from  the  fact 
that  David  had  ''fetched  a  compass,"  and  attacked 
them  from  the  south.  In  1  Ghron.  xiv.  8—17,  these 
battles  are  placed  between  the  unsuccessful  (chap.  xiiL 
5 — 14)  and  the  successful  (chap,  xv.)  attempts  to  bring 
up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  impossiole  now  to 
determine  the  exact  details  of  the  chronology. 

.  This  chapter  contains  a  condensed  narrative  of  the 
bringing  np  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  of  which  a  much 
more  full  account  is  given  in  1  Ghron.  xiii.— xvi.  It 
was  the  impulse  of  David's  piety  to  desire  that  the  ark 
might  be  m  the  royal  city,  and  the  dictate  of  wise 
poucy  that  his  ci^ital  should  become  the  centre  of  the 
national  worship.  The  question  may  be  asked,  Why 
he  did  not  at  the  same  time  bring  npthe  Tabernacle  ? 
Two  reasons  may  be  suggested :  (1)  That  by  the  force 
of  drcnmstances  there  were  now  two  high-priests, 
neither  of  whom  could  well  be  displaced — Abiathar, 


the  companion  of  David  in  his  trials  and  outUwry,  and 
the  heir  to  the  high-priesthood,  as  son  of  the  murdered 
Ahimelech ;  and  ZacLok,  the  high-priest  in  the  later 
years  of  Saul,  whom  David  foimd  in  office  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  and  who  had  ioined  him  at  Hebroa 
(1  Ghron.  xii.  28).  It  may  have  been  wiser,  therefore, 
for  the  presenl^  to  leave  a  necessity  for  high-priestly 
ministrations  in  different  places.  Zadok  exercised  his 
office  at  the  Tabemade  at  Gibeon  (1  Ghron.  xvi.  39), 
and  Abiathar  was  probably  with  the  ark.  (2)  It  might 
have  been  too  great  a  change  and  shock  to  the  people 
to  concentrate  everything  at  once  in  the  newcapittl. 
The  removal  of  the  Taoemacle  from  Gibeon  might 
have  been  resisted. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  Ps.  IxviiL 
was  composed  and  chanted  on  this  occasion,  its  martial 
tone  being  veiy  natural  in  connection  with  the  recent 
victories  over  the  Philistines.  Pss.  cL  and  xv.  were 
probably  sung  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  house 
of  Obea-edom  (verses  12 — 16),  wiule  Ps.  xxiv.  was  im- 
doubtedly  the  triumphant  chant  with  which  the  ark 
entered  the  ciiv.  All  these  should  be  studied  in  con- 
nection  with  this  narrative.  Ps.  cxxxiL  is  also,  more 
doubtfully,  referred  to  this  period. 

(1)  Again,  David  gathered.~The word" again '^ 
should  be  transposed :  **  David  gathered  together 
again  " — referring  to  the  former  military  musters.  In 
1  Ghron.  xiii.  1— -4,  mention  is  made  of  the  consolta- 
tions  with  the  leaders  of  Israel  which  preceded  this 
gathering,  and  the  gathering  itself  is  there  (verse  5) 
said  to  be  of  "all  Israel'^  But  "all  Israel"  was 
evidently  represented  by  the  thirty  thousand  (the 
LXX.  reads  seventy  thousand)  of  its  more  prominent 
men. 

<2)  From  Baale  of  Judah..— There  is  either  a 
textual  error  here,  so  that  instead  otfrom  should  be 
read  to,  or  else  the  historian  is  so  occupied  with  lus 
main  subject  that  he  omits  the  mention  of  the  jonmey 
to  Baale.  In  Josh.  xv.  9  and  1  Ghron.  xiii  6,  Baale  b 
said  to  be  another  name  for  Kiijath-jearim.  This  was 
the  place  to  which  the  ark  was  carried  after  its  remoTal 
from  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam.  vii.  2),  and  it  had  remained 
here  ever  since.  It  has  been  generally  identified  with 
Kuryet-el-enab,  about  eight  miles  a  tittle  north  of  weet 
from  Jerusalem.  More  recent  opinion  places  it  at 
'Erma,  about  eleven  miles  a  little  south  of  west  from 
Jerusalem,  and  four  miles  east  of  Bethshemesh.  In 
either  case  it  was  three  or  four  hours'  march  from  the 
capital. 

Whose  name  is  oalled.--Keither  the  text  nor 
the  marnn  of  the  English  represents  the  original  quite 
accurat^y.  Translate,  which  is  cdUed  by  the  name,  the 
name  of  Jehovah  of  hosts.    The  ark  is  thus  described 
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the  LoBD  of  hosts  that  dwelleth  hefnoeen, 
the  cherabims. 

<')  And  they  ^  set  the  ark  of  God  upon 
a  new  cart,  and  brought  it  out  of  the 
house  of  Abinadab  that  was  in  ^Gibeah : 
and  Uzzah  and  Ahio,  the  sons  of  Abin- 
adab, drave  the  new  cart.  (^)  And  they 
brought  it  out  of 'the  house  of  Abinadao 
whid^  was  at  Gibeah,  ^accompanying 
the  ark  of  God :  and  Ahio  went  before 
the  ark.  (^)  And  Dayid  and  all  the  house 
of  Israel  played  before  the  Lobd  on  all 
manner  oi  msiflnMMmXs  mads  of  fir  wood, 
even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and  on 
timbrels,  and  on  comets,  and  on  qrmbals. 

W  And  *when  they  came  to  I^hon's 


1  Heb.,   woOm  to 
ride. 


s  Or.  The  MIL 
a  1  Sam.  7.  t. 
S  Heb.,witJk. 
b  I  Chran.  is.  9. 

4  Or,  «taiii5I«d. 

5  Or,  ra$hne8$, 
•  Heb.,  brokm. 


7   Tbat    is.    The 
bnaeh  of  umah. 


threshin^oor,  IJzzah  put  forth  hds  hand 
to  the  ai^  of  (jod,  and  took  hold  of  it ; 
for  the  oxen  ^  shook  it  ^^^And  the 
anger  of  the  Lobd  was  kindled  against 
IJzzah;  and  Grod  smote  him  there  for 
his  ^error ;  and  there  he  died  by  the  ark 
of  (jod.  (^)  And  David  was  displeased, 
because  the  Lobd  had  *  made  a  breach 
upon  IJzzah :  and  he  called  the  name  of 
the  place  ^Perez-uzzah  to  this  day. 

(^)  And  David  was  afraid  of  the  Lobd 
that  day,  and  said.  How  shall  the  ark 
of  the  Lobd  come  to  me  9  ^^^>  So  David 
would  not  remove  the  ark  of  the  Lobd 
unto  him  into  the  cil^  of  David :  but 
David  carried  it  aside  mto  the  house  of 


as  being  the  visible  symbol  of  Gk)d'8  presence  and  of 
His  covenant  witb  His  people. 

(3)  Upon  a  new  oart.— The  new  cart,  one  which 
had  been  nse4  for  no  other  purpose,  was  doubtless  in- 
tended as  a  mark  of  respect  (comp.  1  Sam.  yi.  7) ;  vet 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  (Numb.  yii.  9),  requirmg 
that  the  ark  should  be  home  by  the  Leyitee.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  Dayia  intended  to  violate  the 
law ;  but  the  ark  having  been  left  neglected  for  more 
than  two  generations,  the  exact  requirements  in  regard 
to  it  may  easily  have  passed  out  of  mind. 

Abinadab  that  was  in  Gibeah.— Bather,  in  the 
hill,  as  the  same  word  is  translated  in  1  Sam.  vii.  1. 
Abinadab  himself  may  have  been  long  since  dead,  and 
Uzzah  and  Ahio  ma^  have  been  either  his  sons,  now 
advanced  in  life,  or  his  g^randsons. 

(^)  And  they  brought  it.— The  text  has  un- 
doubtedly suffered  here  through  the  repetition  of  a 
line  by  the  scribes.  The  whole  verse  is  omitted  in  the 
paraUel  passage  in  1  Ghron.  xiii.,  and  the  fi»t  half  of  it 
(which  is  a  repetition  of  verse  3)  in  the  LXX. 

(5)  Flayed. — ^This  word  means  dancing  accompanied 
bjr  music.  (See  1  Sam.  xviii.  7,  xxi.  11,  1  Ghron. 
xiii.  8,  xv.  29,  &c.) 

On  all  manner  of  instruments  made  of  fir 
wood. — Instead  of  this  strange  expression,  the  parallel 
passage  in  1  Ghron.  xiii.  8  hw  "  with  all  their  might 
and  with  songs."  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
very  slight  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  is  generally  thoiu^ht 
that  the  latter  is  the  correct  reading.  The  variation, 
however,  most  have  been  ancient,  since  the  LXX.  com- 
bines the  two. 

Comets. — This  word  occurs  only  here,  and  is 
thouffht  from  its  etymology  to  mean  some  kind  of 
metu  instrument  with  bells  or  rings,  which  gave  forth 
its  sound  on  being  shaken.  The  Yulg.  translates  eistra. 
Instead  of  it  Ghronicles  has  "  trumpets." 

(«)  Nachon's  threshingfloor.— This  pUce  is  en- 
tirely  unknown.  1  Ghron.  xiii.  9  has  "  the  threshing, 
floor  of  Ghidon ;  "  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
word  is  a  proper  name  at  all.  The  name,  whatever  it 
was,  was  now  superseded  by  Pere»-%uizah  (verse  8). 
The  turmng  aside  of  the  oxen  to  snatch  the  scattered 
grain  of  the  threshingfloor  may  have  caused  the  trouble. 

(7)  For  his  error.— The  original  is  here  very  ob- 
scure :  1  Ghron.  xiii.  10  has  "  bemuse  he  put  his  nand 
to  the  ark."  (Gomp.  1  Sam.  vi.  19.)  Especial  sacred- 
nesB  was  by  ^e  law  attached  to  the  ark,  and  it  was 
strictly  commanded,  that  when  it  was  to  be  moved  it 


should  be  first  covered  by  the  priests,  and  then  borne 
by  the  Levites  hj  means  of  its  staves ;  but  until  it  was 
covered,  the  Levites  might  not  look  upon  it,  and  might 
not  touch  it,  upon  pain  of  death  (Numb.  iv.  5, 15, 19, 
20).  Uzzah  was  probably  a  Levite,  or,  at  any  rate,  had 
been  so  long  in  the  house  with  the  ark  that  he  otu^ht  to 
have  made  nimself  familiar  with  the  law  in  regard  to  it^ 
What  may  seem,  at  first  thought,  an  exceeding  severe 
penalty  for  a  well-meaning,  though  unlawful  act,  ia 
seen  on  reflection  to  have  been  a  very  necessary  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  displeasure ;  for  this  act  involved 
not  only  a  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law  (of  which 
David  also  was  guilty),  but  a  want  of  reverence  for  the 
majesty  of  God  as  symbolised  by  the  ark,  and  showed 
a  disposition  to  profane  familiarity  with  sacred  things. 
"  Uzzah  was  a  type  of  all  who,  with  good  intentions, 
humanly  speaking,  yet  with  unsanctified  minds,  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  from  the 
notion  that  they  are  in  danger,  and  with  the  hope  of 
saving  them"  (O.  von  Gtorlach).  Judgments  of  thia 
kind  were,  however,  temporal,  and  give  m  themselvea 
no  indication  of  the  treatment  of  the  offender  beyond 
the  grave. 

(8)  Was  displeased.— More  exactly,  was  angry. 
The  cause  of  his  vexation  was  the  Divine  judgment 
upon  Uzzah ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  angry 
with  Gh)d,  but  rather  was  simply  vexed  and  disturbea  at 
this  most  untoward  interruption  of  his  plans. 

Made  a  breach.— Gomp.  Ex.  xix.  22,  where  the 
same  word  is  used  of  a  sudden  Divine  visitation  upon 
irreverence.  The  phrase  "  to  this  day "  is  extremely 
indefinite,  and  might  have  been  used  either  ten  years  or 
centuries  after  the  event. 

(9)  David  was  afraid.— The  immediate  effect  of 
the  judgment  was  to  produce  in  David,  and  doubtless  in 
all  the  people,  that  awe  of  the  majesty  of  Gh)d  in  which 
they  had  shown  themselves  deficient.  If  this  was  at 
first  excessive,  it  was  soon  moderated. 

(10)  Obed-edom  the  Gittite.— He  was  a  Levite, 
but  whether  of  the  family  of  Kohath  or  of  Merari  is 
uncertain,  since  at  this  time  the  name  appears  in  both 
these  families  (see  for  Merari,  1  Ghron.  xv.  17, 18,  and 
for  Kohath,  ib.  xxvi.  1,  4,  8,  13—16).  The  one  here 
mentioned  was  a  CUttite,  t.e.,  bom  at,  or  belongingto, 
Gath-rimmon,  a  Levitical  cilv  on  the  confines  of  Dan 
and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xxi.  24,  25).  One  of  these  Levites 
is  described  as  "the  son  of  Jeduthun"  (1  Ghron. 
xvi.  38,  where  both  are  mentioned),  and  as  Jeduthun 
probably  belonged  to  the  family  of  ]MDdrari,  it  is  probable 
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David  Dances 
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before  the  Ark 


Obed-edom  the  Gittite.  (^^)And  tiie  ark 
of  the  Lord  continued  in  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  the  Gittite  three  months: 
and  the  Lobd  blessed  Obed-edom  and 
all  his  household. 

^^  And  it  was  told  king  David,  saying, 
The  Lobd  hath  blessed  the  house  of 
Obed-edom,  and  all  that  pertaineth  unto 
him,  because  of  the  ark  of  Gtod.  *So 
David  went  and  brought  up  the  ark  of 
Gk)d  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  into 
the  city  of  David  with  gladness.  <^)  And 
it  was  80,  that  when  they  that  bare  the 
ark  of  the  Lobd  had  gone  six  paces,  he 
jsacrificed  oxen  and  &tlings.  ^^*^  And 
David  danced  before  the  Lobd  with  all 
his  might ;  and  David  was  girded  with 


a  1  Cbron.  18. 2S. 


1  Helk,  ftTBiehML 


a  linen  ephod.  ^  So  David  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel  brought  up  the  ark  of 
the  Lobd  with  shouting,  and  with  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet. 

(16)  ^d  as  the  ark  of  the  Lobd  came 
into  the  city  of  David,  Michal  Saul's 
daughter  looked  through  a  wiadow,  and 
saw  king  David  leaping  and  dancing 
before  the  Lobd  ;  and  she  despised  him 
in  her  heart 

<^7>  And  they  brought  in  the  ark  of  the 
Lobd,  and  set  it  in  ms  place,  in  the  midst 
of  the  tabernacle  that  David  had  ^pitched 
for  it :  and  David  offered  burnt  offerings 
and  peace  offerings  before  the  Lobd. 
OB)  And  as  soon  as  David  had  made  an 
end  of  offering  burnt  offerings  and  peace 


that  the  one  here  mentioned  was  called  "  the  Gittite  "  for 
distinction's  sake,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  Kohath, 
to  which  Ckith.rimmon  belonged  (Josh.  xxi.  20).  More, 
over,  it  is  said  of  the  Obed-edom  of  1  Chron.  zxvL  4t,  5, 
that  "  God  blessed  him/'  which  seems  to  refer  to  this 
passage.  The  name,  although  a  singular  one  {servant 
of  Edom)  was  not  uncommon,  and  was  also  borne  by 
one  having  charge  of  the  yessels  of  the  sanctuary  in 
the  days  of  King  Amaziah  (2  Ohron.  zxv.  24).  The 
Obed-^oms  of  Dayid's  time  were  porters  of  the  Taber- 
nade,  Leyitical  musicians,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
bni^ing^  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  in 
ministering  before  it  (1  Chron.  xv.  16,  18,  21,  24; 
xvi.  4,  5,  37,  38 ;  xxvi.  1,  4, 13—15). 

(12)  Went  and  brought  up.  — The  immediate 
reason  for  David's  action  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
blessings  which  had  come  to  Obed-edom  through  the 
presence  of  the  ark,  in  contrast  to  the  punishment  of 
iJzzah ;  yet  this  implies  neither  jealousy  nor  a  wish  to 
deprive  nis  subject  of  a  blessing.  It  had  been  his 
original  purpose  to  carry  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  and  he 
haa  only  desisted  in  a  fit  of  vexation  and  then  of  fear. 
He  now  saw  that  such  fear  was  flproundless,  and  went  on 
to  the  completion  of  his  unfini^ed  action.  The  word 
**  with  gladness  "  means  with  festal  shouts  and  rejoicings. 

(IB)  They  that  bare  the  ark,~David  no  longer 
presumed  to  violate  the  law,  but  took  care  that  the 
ark  should  be  borne  by  the  proper  persons.  In  1 
Chron.  xv.  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  priests  and  Levites  for  the  purpose,  and  of 
the  musical  arrangements. 

Had  gone  six  paces. — ^As  soon  as  the  removal  of 
the  ark  had  been  successfully  begun,  David  ofEered 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and  of  prayer;  and  again, 
when  the  journey  was  completed,  "  they  offered  burnt 
sacrifices  and  peace  offerings  before  Qod"  (ver.  17, 
1  Chron.  xvi.  1).  The  work  was  begun  and  ended  with 
solemn  saerifice.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  ofPerines  were  made  at  each  six  steps  of  the  way, 
for  although  this  might  have  been  possible,  it  is  not 
recorded.  Of  course,  David  offerea  tiiese  sacr^ces, 
like ''  all  Israel "  in  1  Kings  viii.  62,*through  the  minis- 
tration of  the  priests  whom  he  had  called  together. 

(U)  David  danoed, — ^The  religious  dances  on  occa- 
^ons  of  great  national  blessing  were  usually  performed 
by  women  only  (Ex.  xv.  20,  21;  Judg.  xi.  34;  1  Sam. 
xyiii.  6).    The  king,  by  now  taking  ^urt  in  them  him- 


self, marked  his  strong  sense  of  the  importsnoe  of  the 
occasion,  and  his  readmess  to  do  his  unnost  in  God's 
honour. 

Girded  with  a  linen  ephod.— This  is  osoally 
spoken  of  as  if  David  were  arrayed  in  a  distinctively 
priestly  dress ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ephod  wu 
not  prescribed  as  a  part  of  the  priestly  dress — uie  ephod 
of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxv.  7,  &c.)  bdng  ouite  a  different 
thing — and  was  worn  by  others,  as  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iL  18). 
The  wearing  of  the  ephod,  however,  is  spoken  of  in 
1  Sam.  xxii.  18  as  characteristic  of  the  priests,  and  in 
Judg.  viii.  27,  xvii.  5,  xviii  14—20,  it  is  connected 
with  idolatrous  worship.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
high  priest's  ephod  (Ex.  xxviii.  6,  8,  Ac)  was  made  of 
shesh,  while  tne  garments  of  the  ordinary  priests,  as 
well  as  the  ephods  of  Samuel  and  David,  were  of  had. 
The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  ephod  of  bad  was 
simply  a  garment  worn  by  any  one  engaged  in  a  religions 
service,  and  it  is  used  in  1  Sam.  xxii  18  to  describe  the 
priests,  because  such  service  constituted  their  ordinarj 
life.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  peculiarly  priestly  dress, 
though  naturally  more  worn  by  them  than  by  any  one 
else. 

(16)  She  despised  him.— The  contrast  is  here 
strongly  brought  out  between  the  spirit  of  Saul's  honse 
in  which  Michal  had  been  bronspnt  up,  and  that  of 
David.  In  Saul's  time  tiie  ark  had  been  neglected,  and 
true  religion  was  uncared  for.  Michal,  therefore,  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  David  as  a  brave  hero,  conld 
not  understand  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  led  him 
to  rank  himself  among  the  common  people  before  the 
Lord. 

(17)  The  tabernacle.— Not  the  tabernacle  made 
for  it  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
now  at  Gibeon,  but  a  special  tent  which  David,  as  is 
immediately  added,  had  prepued  for  it. 

(18)  Peace  offerings.— \¥hile  the ''burnt  ofEerings" 

were  dedicatory,  the  peace  offerings  were  eucharistic, 
and  were  also  intended  here,  as  in  1  Kinffs  viii.  62—65, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  by  a  rengions  lawt  of 
oommumon  with  Gk)d. 

He  blessed  the  people.— As  Solomon  did  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  (1  Kin^  vilL  14, 55),  and  in 
both  cases  this  was  eminently  fittmg ;  but  such  blenixig 
is  by  no  means  to  be  mistaken  for  the  pecoliar  priestly 
blessing  for  which  the  form  was  prescribed  in  Nmn. 
vi.  22-26. 
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She  remains  Childless* 


offerings,  'he  blessed  the  people  in  the 
name  of  the  Lobd  of  hosts.  (^)  And  he 
dealt  among  all  the  people,  even  among 
the  whole  multitude  of  Israel,  as  well  to 
the  women  as  men,  to  every  one  a  cake 
of  bread,  and  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  and 
a  flagon  of  wine.  So  all  the  people  de- 
parted eveiT  one  to  his  house. 

(^^Then  David  returned  to  bless  his 
household.  And  Miehal  the  daughter 
of  Saul  came  out  to  meet  David,  and 
said.  How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel 
to  day,  who  uncovered  himseu  to  day 
in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids  of  his 
servants,  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows 
^shamelessly  uncovereth  himself !  (^>And 
David  said  unto  Miehal,  It  was  before 
the  Lobd,  which  chose  me  before  thy 
father,  and  before  all  his  house,  to  ap- 
point me  ruler  over  the  people  of  the 
Lobd,  over  Israel :  therefore  will  I  play 


a  1  CtaroB.  l&  s. 


1  Or, 
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vanta. 
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before  the  Lobd.  <^>  And  I  will  yet  be 
more  vile  than  thus,  and  wiU  be  base  in 
mine  own  sight:  and  'of  the  maid- 
servants which  thou  hast  spoken  of ^ 
of  them  shall  I  be  had  in  honour. 
(®>  Therefore  Miehal  the  daughter  of 
Saul  had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her 
death. 

CHAPTEE  Vn.— (i>  And  it  came  to 
pass,  *when  the  king  sat  in  his  house, 
and  the  Lobd  had  given  him  rest  round 
about  from  all  his  enemies ;  <^>  that  the 
king  said  unto  Nathan  the  prophet.  See 
now,  I  dweU  in  an  house  of  cedar,  but 
the  ark  of  Grod  dwelleth  within  curtains. 
(^>  And  Nathan  said  to  the  king,  Gk>,  do 
all  that  is  in  thine  heart ;  for  ti^e  Lobd 
is  with  thee. 

(^^  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto 


0»)  A  good  piece  of  flesh.^-A  peculiar  word,  used 
only  here  and  In  1  Ghron.  xvi.  3,  bat  the  context  shows 
that  it  is  rightly  interpreted  in  the  Enf^lish.  The 
rlirase  "  a  flu^on  qfwine^'  (nsed  also  in  1  Onron.  tvL  3; 
Cant.  ii.  5 ;  Hos.  iii.  1)  should  be  translated  "  a  cluster 

gpPfs  or  raisina" 

<&)  Betnmed. — Miehal  had  seen  David  from  the 
window  as  he  passed  by  his  house  on  his  way  with  the 
ark  to  its  tent.  Now,  having  dismissed  and  blessed  the 
people,  he  returns  to  bless  those  members  of  his  house- 
nola  whom  eastern  custom  had  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremonies,  and  is  met  by  Miehal  with  her  cutting 
irony.  The  account  of  this  is  omitted  from  the  narrative 
in  dhroniclea 

(81)  Therefore  will  I  play.—Bather,  have  I 
danced,  (See  verse  5.) 

Before  the  Lord.— David  first  gives  the  true 
and  sufficient  reason  of  his  conduct — ^what  he  had  done 
was  before  the  Lord,  in  honouring  whom  no  man  can 
be  really  humbled ;  and  then  he  turns  with  a  reproof 
to  Miehal,  which  diould  have  shown  her  the  utter  un« 
worthiness  of  her  objections.  Qod  had  set  aside  her 
father  and  his  house  for  this  very  spirit  of  pride  in 
which  she  was  now  indulging,  and  had  chosen  him 
instead. 

(^)  Base  in  mine  own  sight.— The  LXX.,  not 
understanding  this  expression,  has  changed  it  to  "in 
thine  eyes."  But  the  meaning  is,  that  whOe  Miehal 
had  charged  lum  with  making  nimself  base  in  the  eyes 
of  the  maidservants  (who  were  no  fit  judges  of  such 
matters),  he  was  ready  to  abase  himself  in  his  own  eyes, 
to  do  anvthing,  however  humbling  it  might  seem  even 
to  himself,  wmch  should  be  for  tiie  honour  and  gloiy 
of  God. 

(^)  Had  no  child.— The  severest  privation  to  an 
Oriental  woman.  It  is  quite  possible  that  during 
Michal's  long  separation  from  David,  while  he  was  an 
outlaw,  and  she  was  married  to  Phaltiel  (who  was 
deefdy  attached  to  her,  chap.  iii.  16),  they  had  become 
somewhat  alienated  from  each  other;  and  when  the 
totally  different  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated 
was  brought  out  on  this  occasion,  David  determined  to 
have  no  mrther  intercourse  with  her. 
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VII. 

The  parallel  account  to  this  chapter  is  in  1  Ghron. 
zvii.,  and  the  differences  are  very  sbght. 

(1)  Had  given  him  rest.~No  intimation  is  given 
of  how  long  this  may  have  been  after  the  events 
narrated  in  the  last  cnapter;  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  narratire  is  placed  here,  not  because  it  followed 
chronologically,  but  because  it  is  closely  related  in 
subject,  and  the  historian,  after  telling  of  the  removal 
of  the  ark,  wished  to  record  in  that  connection  David's 
further  'purpoeea  in  the  same  direction.  It  must  have 
been  after  the  successful  dose  of  David's  principal 
foreign  wars — **  rest  round  about  from  all  his  enemies -' 
— ana  thc)  future  in  verse  10  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  it  was  before  the  birth  of  Solomon ;  yet  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  in  a  time  of  quiet  prosperity,  before 
the  troubles  of  his  latter  years. 

(2)  Nathan. — ^This  is  the  first  mention  of  him,  but 
he  was  already  a  confidential  counsellor  of  the  king,  and 
became  promment  later  in  this  reign  and  in  the  opening 
of  that  of  Solomon  (chap,  xii.;  1  Kiags  i.  10, 12, 34, 38). 
Nathan  "the  prophet"  and  Gad  "the  seer"  wrote  parts 
of  the  history  of  this  and  the  succeeding  reign  (1 
Ghron.  zzix.  zd ;  2  Ghron.  iz.  29). 

Within  curtains.— This  is  the  word  used  in  Exod. 
zzvi.  and  xxxvi.  for  the  covering  of  the  tabemade.  llie 
ark  was  not  now  within  that,  but  in  a  similar  temporary 
structure.  David's  heart  is  moved  by  a  comparison  of 
his  own  royal  residence  with  the  inferior  provision  for 
the  ark.  Compare  the  opposite  state  of  tnings  among 
the  returned  enles  in  Haggai  L  10. 

(3)  Go,  do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart.— Nathan 
naturally  considered  that  it  must  be  right  for  David  to 
execute  his  pious  purpose ;  but  he  spoke  only  accord- 
ing to  his  own  sense  of  right,  ana  not  by  Divine 
direction. 

(«)  That  night.— The  night  following  Nathan's 
conversation  with  David,  when  the  prophet's  mind 
would  have  been  full  of  what  he  had  neurd,  and  thus 
prepared  for  the  Divine  communication.  That  com- 
miuiicatioii  is  distinctly  marked  as  coming  from  a 
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Nathan,  saying,  <*)  Go  and  tell  ^my  ser- 
vant David,  Thus  saith  the  Lobd,  Shalt 
thou  build  me  an  house  for  me  to  dwell 
in  P  W  Whereas  I  have  not  dwelt  in  any 
house  since  the  time  that  I  brought  up 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  even 
to  this  day,  but  have  walked  in  a  tent 
and  in  a  tabernacle.  ^^^  JnBHths  places 
wherein  I  have  walked  with  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  spake  I  a  word  with  ^any 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  whom  I  com- 
manded to  feed  my  people  Israel,  saying, 
Wkj  bxdld  ye  not  me  an  house  of  cedar  9 
<®)  ifow  therefore  so  shalt  thou  say  tmto 
my  servant  David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  ''I  took  thee  from  the  sheep- 
cote,  ^from  following  the  sheep,  to  be 
ruler  over  my  people,  over  Israel :  <®^  and 
I  was  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  went- 
est,  and  have  cut  off  all  thine  enemies 
^  out  of  thy  si^ht,  and  have  made  thee 
a  great  name,  like  unto  the  name  of  the 
great  men  that  are  in  the  earth.  (^^)  More- 
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over  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people 
Israel,  and  will  plant  them,  tlubt  they 
may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their  own,  and 
move  no  more ;  neither  shall  the  children 
of  wickedness  afflict  them  any  more,  as 
beforetime,  ^^^and  as  since  the  time 
that  I  commanded  judges  to  he  over  my 
people  Israel,  and  have  caused  thee  to 
rest  from  all  thine  enemies.  Also  the 
Lord  telleth  thee  that  he  will  make  thee 
an  house.  <^>And  *when  thy  days  be 
fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy 
fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee, 
which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels, 
and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom.  (">  'He 
shall  build  an  house  for  my  name,  and  I 
will  stablish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom 
for  ever.  (^*)  'I  will  be  his  fEither,  ajid 
he  shall  be  my  son.  '  K  he  commit  ini- 
quity, I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of 
men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children 
of  men :  <^J  but  my  mercy  shall  not  de- 
part away  from  him,  as  I  took  it  from 


source  external  to  the  prophet  himself,  by  its  being  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  own  yiew  already  expressed. 

(5)  Shalt  thou  build  P—The  Question  implies  the 
ne^tiye,  as  it  is  expressed  in  1  Chron.  xyii.  5,  and  as 
it  IS  here  translated  m  the  LXX.  and  Syriac. 

After  Dayid  was  told  that  he  shotda  not  be  allowed 
to  boild  a  temple  for  God  as  he  desired,  he  is  promised 
that  God  will  make  for  him  a  snre  house,  and  will 
accent  the  building  of  the  temple  from  his  son.  Dayid 
is  called  "my  senrant,"  an  expression  used  only  of  those 
eminent  and  faithful  in  the  seryice  of  God,  as  Moses 
and  Joshua,  thus  showing — as  in  fact  the  whole  message 
does — that  the  prohibition  conveyed  nothing  of  Diyine 
displeasure;  but  no  reason  for  it  is  here  en>reesed.* 
But  in  j  David's  parting  charge  to  Solomon  (1  Chron. 
xxii.  8),  and  to  the  heads  of  the  nation  (t6.  xxyiii.  3),  he 
says,  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto"  him,  giving 
as  the  reason,  "  because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood  on 
the  earth,"  and  "  hast  been  a  man  of  war."  Those  wars 
had  been  necessary,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
yras  placed,  and  bad  ^never  been  disapproved  of  GK>d ; 
still  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  been  a  man  of  blood 
unfitted  him  for  this  sacred  office. 

(7)  The  tribes.— Li  the  parallel  place,  1  Chron. 
xyii.  6,  the  word  is  "  judges,"  the  dUferenoe  in  Hebrew 
being  only  of  a  single  similar  letter.  But  a  like  use  of 
"tribes"  for  the  judges  sprung  from  them  may  be 
found  in  Ps.  Ixxyiii.  67,  68 ;  1  Chron.  xxyiii.  4. 

(9)  Sheepoote.— Better,  pasture. 

(10)  wm  appoint  .  .  .  wiU  plant.— There  is 
no  change  of  tense  in  the  original;  read,  have 
appointea,    .    .    .    have  planted. 


*  Two  reasons  for  the  prohibition  aro  found  by  nearly  all 
commentators  in  this  meBaafse  itself.  (1)  That  Goa  must  first 
build  **a  house  "for  Dayid  before  he  could  properly  build  a 
temple  for  God ;  and  <2)  that  the  kingdom  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently established  aud  peaceful  for  atemple  to  be  built.  But 
neither  of  these  are  antened  as  reasons  in  the  Diyine  word, 
imd  it  is  better  to  keep  onl^  to  that  which  is  assigned,  howeyer 
these  other  facts  may  oonyince  us  of  the  fitness  and  propriety 
of  the  postponement  of  Dayid's  purpose. 


(U)  And  as  since  the  time.—These  words  are 
connected  with  the  last  clause  of  the  yerse  before.  The 
Lord  says  that  He  had  now  giyen  His  people  rest 
under  Dayid,  not  allowing  "  the  children  of  wickedness 
to  afflict  them  any  more  as  before  time,"  whsn  they 
were  in  E^ypt,  nor  as  in  the  troubled  period  si  the 
judges,  "smce  the  time  that  I  commanded  judges," 
&c. 

W  Which  shall  proceed.— The  promise  here 
giyen  certainly  has  immediate  reference  to  Solomon, 
and  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the  use  of  the  fnture 
shows  that  he  was  not  yet  bom.  This  may  be  the  fact, 
and  if  so,  the  expression  will  g^ye  an  important  indica- 
tion  of  the  point  in  Dayid's  reign  to  which  this  passage 
belongs.  But  the  same  expression  might  haye  been 
used  after  Solomon's  birth,  tiie  future  tense  being 
merely  an  assimilation  to  the  futures  of  the  whoto 

Oe,  and  the  point  of  the  promise  being  that 
s  son  shaU  succeed  to  his  throne. 
(U)  If  he  commit  iniquity. — The  promise  has 
plainly  in  yiew  a  human  successor  or  successors  of 
Dayid  upon  his  throne;  and  yet  it  also  pronuses  the 
establishment  of  Dayid's  kingdom  fobbyxb  by  an 
emphatic  threefold  repetition  (yer.  13, 16),  which  can 
only  be  fulfilled,  and  lias  always  been  understood  as  te 
be  fulfilled,  in  the  Messiah.  There  is  a  similar  promise 
of  a  prophet,  human  and  yet  more  than  human,  in 
Deut.  xyiii.  15—22,  and  the  explanation  in  both  cases  is 
the  same.  The  Diyine  word  looks  forward  to  a  long 
succession  of  human  prophets  or  heads  of  the  iheocrMy 
who  should  for  the  time  oeing,  and  as  far  as  might  be, 
fill  the  place  of  the  true  Pr^met  and  King,  all  cnlmi- 
nating  at  last  in  Him  who  should  fully  make  known 
the  lather's  will  and  reign  oyer  Hjs  people,  of  ''whose 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  (Luke  i  ^,  3S), 

(^)  As  I  took  it  firom  Saul.— He  and  his  hojose 
were  utterly  and  permanenUy  set  aside;  Darid's 
descendants  wUl  be  punished  for  thdr  sins,  yet  shall 
neyer  be  forgotten,  and  shall  ultimately  iasue  in  one 
who  shall  conquer  sin  and  death  for  ever. 
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Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before  thee. 
<i0)^d  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom 
shall  be  established  for  ever  before 
thee:  thj  throne  shall  be  established 
for  ever. 

t^^^  According  to  all  these  words,  and 
according  to  all  this  vision,  so  did  Na- 
than sp^k  unto  David. 

OS)  Then  went  king  David  in,  and  sat 
before  the  Losn,  and  he  said.  Who  am 
I,  O  Lord  Gob  ?  and  what  is  mj  house, 
that  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto? 
^^^  And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in  thy 
sight,  O  Lord  God  ;  but  thou  hast  spoken 
also  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great 
while  to  come.  And  ia  this  the  ^  manner 
of  man,  O  Lord  God  P  <*)  And  what  can 
David  say  more  unto  theeP  for  thou. 
Lord  God,  knowest  thy  servant.  ^^^  For 
thy  word's  sake,  and  according  to  thine 
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own  heart,  hast  thou  done  all  these  great 
things,  to  make  thy  servant  know  them. 
(22)  wherefore  thou  art  great,  O  Losd 
Grod :  for  there  ia  none  like  thee,  neither 
ia  there  any  God  beside  thee,  according 
to  all  that  we  have  heard  willi  our  ears. 
<23)  And  •what  one  nation  in  the  earth  ia 
like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel,  whom 
God  went  to  redeem  for  a  people  to  him- 
self, and  to  make  him  a  name,  and  to  do 
for  you  great  things  and  terrible,  for  thy 
land,  before  thy  people,  which  thou  re- 
deemedst  to  thee  from  Egypt, /rom  the 
nations  and  their  godsP  <2^)For  thou 
hast  confirmed  to  thyself  thy  people 
Israel  to  be  a  people  unto  thee  for  ever : 
and  thou.  Lord,  art  become  their  God. 
^^)  And  now,  O  Lord  God,  the  word  that 
thou  hast  spoken  concerning  thy  servant, 
and  concerning  his  house^  establish  it 


(10)  EstabliBhed.— Two  diif erent  Hebrew  words  arc 
flo  trsnalated  in  this  verse.  The  first  is  the  same  word 
as  that  used  in  ver.  12, 13,  while  the  second  is  trans- 
lated 8ure  in  1  Sam.  ii.  35 ;  Isa.  Iv.  3,  and  would  be 
better  rendered  here  also  made  sure. 

Before  thee. — ^The  LXX.  has  unnecessarily  changed 
this  to  before  me.  The  thought  is,  that  David  is  now 
made  the  head  of  the  line  in  which  shall  be  fulfilled  the 
primeval  promise  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise 
the  seipent's  head."  This  was  originally  given  simply 
to  the  human  race  (Gen.  iii.  15) ;  then  reetricted  to  the 
jiation  descended  from  Abraham  (Gten.  xxii.  18,  &c.); 
then  limited  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Gen.  zlix.  10,  comp. 
Ezek.  zxi.  27),  and  now  its  fulfilment  is  promised  in  the 
family  of  David. 

(17)  This  vision.— A  word  applied  to  any  Divine 
communication,  and  not  merely  to  that  given  in  vision 
strictly  so  called.  (See  Isa.  i.  l.) 

(18)  Then  went  king  David  in,  and  sat.— As 
always  at  eveiv  important  point  in  his  life,  David's 
£r8t  care  is  to  take  that  whicn  he  has  in  his  mind  be- 
fore  the  Lord.  The  place  to  which  he  went  must  be 
the  tent  he  had  nitched  for  the  ark.  Here  he  sat  to 
meditate  in  God's  presence  upon  the  communication 
which  had  now  been  made  to  him,  and  then  to  of^er  his 
thanksgiving  (ver.  18—21),  praise  (ver.  22—24),  and 
praver  (ver.  25 — 29). 

The  Divine  Name  is  here  printed,  with  the  word  (tOD 
in  small  capitals.  This  is  always  done  in  tiie  Author- 
ised Yersion  wherever  it  stands  for  Jehovah  in  the 
orginal.  The  same  custom  is  also  followed  with  the 
word  LoBD.  Out  of  reverence  for  the  name,  Jehovah 
never  has  its  own  vowels  in  Hebrew,  but  is  printed 
with  those  belonging  to  Lord,  or  in  case  this  word  also 
is  used,  then  wil£  those  belongiujp  to  Ood, 

(19)  Is  this  the  manner  of  man?— This  clause 
is  very  obscure  in  the  original,  and  little  help  in 
detemuning  its  meaning  can  be  had  from  the  ancient 
versions.  The  word  translated  "manner"  is  a  very 
common  one,  and  never  has  this  sense  elsewhere; 
its  well  established  meaning  is  law.  Neither  is  there 
mnj  reason  to  suppose  that  a  question  is  intended. 
Translate,  **And  tnis  is  a  law  for  man!"  David 
eipieesee  his  surprise  that  so  great  a  promise,  even 


a  decree  of  an  eternal  kingdom,  should  be  given  to 
such  as  himself  and  his  posterity.  The  same  thought 
is  far  less  strikingly  expressed  in  the  parallel  passage 
(1  Chron.  xvii.  18),  ''  Thou  hast  regarded  me  according 
to  the  estate  of  a  man  of  high  degree." 

(22)  All  that  we  have  heard  with  our  ears.— 
Such  expressions  are  common  enough  in  all  languages 
not  only  for  that  which  has  been  communicated  oraUy, 
but  for  aU  that  has  been  made  known  in  any  way; 
the  same  word  is  used  with  reference  to  written  re- 
cords in  Deut.  iv.  6;  2  Kings  xvii.  14,  xviii.  12, 
xix.  16  (in  Hezekiah^s  prayer  in  reference  to  Sen- 
nacherib's letter);  Neh.  ix.  29;  probably  Esth.  ii.  8; 
and  in  many  oUier  places.  (So  also  the  correspond- 
ing^ Greek  word,  Rev.  i.  3,  &c.).  It  is  therefore 
entirely  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  David  refers 
here  onlj  to  oral  tradition;  ne  means  the  history  of 
the  Divme  dealings  with  his  people  as  recordea  in 
their  sacred  books. 

(28)  Whom  God  went  to  redeem.— The  word 
here  used  for  God  in  this  its  usual  plural  form 
is  always  construed  with  a  singular  verb  when  it 
refers  to  the  true  God.  Here  the  verb  is  plural, 
because  the  thought  is,  "What  nation  is  there  whom 
its  gods  went  to  redeem  P  " 

For  you. — These  words,  which  can  only  refer  to 
Israel,  seem  strange  in  a  prayer  to  God.  They  are 
omitted  by  the  LAX.,  and  changed  into  for  them 
by  the  Yulg.  If  they  are  retained  as  they  are,  it 
must  be  un&rstood  that  David  for  the  moment  turns 
in  thought  to  the  people,  instead  of  to  Qod  whom 
he  is  immediately  addressing. 

For  thy  land. — The  iSX.  and  the  parallel  passage 
(1  Chron.  xvii.  21),  instead  of  this  have,  **  by  driving 
out."  If  the  text  here  may  be  corrected  in  this  way, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  inserting  from  before 
the  fuUions,  which  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  This  part 
of  the  verse  will  then  read,  to  do  great  things  and 
terrible,  by  driving  out  before  thy  people,  which  thou 
redeemedst  to  thee  from  Egypt,  nations  and  their  gods. 
The  phrase,  **  great  things  and  terrible,"  in  reference 
to  the  Exodus,  is  taken  from  Deut.  x.  21.  The  whole 
of  this  purt  of  the  prayer  is  evidently  founded  upon 
Deut.  iv.  7, 32— a4. 
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forever,  and  do  as  thou  hast  said.  <^)Aiid 
let  th J  namv.  oe  magnified  for  ever,  say- 
ing, The  LoBD  of  hosts  is  the  God  over 
Israel :  and  let  the  house  of  thy  servant 
David  be  established  before  thee.  (^)For 
thou,  O  LoBD  of  hosts,  God  of  Israel, 
hast  ^revealed  to  thy  servant,  saying,  I 
will  build  thee  an  house :  therefore  l^th 
thy  servant  found  in  his  heart  to  pray 
this  prayer  xinto  thee.  <®)  And  now,  O 
Lord  God,  thou  art  that  Grod,  and  'thy 
words  be  true,  and  thou  hast  promised 
this  goodness  unto  thy  servant :  (^)there- 
fore  now  'let  it  please  thee  to  bless  the 
house  of  thy  servant,  that  it  may  con- 
tinue for  ever  before  thee :  for  thou,  O 
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Lord  God,  hast  spoken  it :  and  with  thy 
blessing  let  the  house  of  thy  servant  1>& 
blessed  for  ever. 


S  Or.  TV  brtdU  Of, 
Ammah. 


CHAPTER  Vm.— <i)And*afterthia 
it  came  to  pass,  that  David  smote  the 
Philistines,  and  subdued  them :  andDavid 
took  ^  Metheg-ammah  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines. 

(^)  And  he  smote  Moab,  and  measured 
them  with  a  line,  casting  them  down, 
to  the  CTOund;  even  vrith  two  lines 
measured  he  to  put  to  death,  and  with 
one  f«ll  line  to  keep  alive.  And  so  the 
Moabites  became  David's  servants,  and 
brought  gifts. 


(86)  iiet  thy  name  be  magnified.— David  here, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  puts  in  the 
forefront  of  his  petition  the  *'  hallowed  be  thy  name  ;'* 
and  this  is  the  striking  feature  of  all  his  hfe,  into 
whatever  sins  he  may  at  times  have  been  betrayed, 
that  his  main  object  was  to  live  to  the  glory  of  Grod. 

(87)  Therefore  hath  thy  servant.— The  ground 
of  the  believer's  prayer  must  ever  be  the  lovingkind- 
ness  and  promises  of  Qod. 

(29)  laet  it  please  thee.— These  words  may  be 
taken  either  in  the  optative,  as  in  our  Version,  or 
better  in  the  future,  constituting  a  prophecy  based 
upon  the  promise,  "It  will  please  thee.  Compare 
a  similar  possibility  in  the  translation  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  Te  Deum,  "  Let  me  never,"  or  "  I  shall 
never  be  confounded." 

Several  of  the  Psalms  have  been  referred  by 
various  writers  to  this  point  in  David's  life;  but 
while  many  of  them  take  their  key-note  from  the  pro- 
mise  now  [made,  and  which  was  ever  fresh  in  David's 
thought,  none  of  them  have  notes  of  time  definitely 
determining  them  to  the  present  occasion,  unless  it 
be  Ps.  ex.,  which  seems  like  an  inspired  interpreta- 
tion of  the  promise  of  the  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom, 
and  at  the  same  time  might  have  taken  its  "local 
oolouring  "  from  his  recent  suocesflful  wars. 

vni. 

This  chapter  contains  a  general  summary  of  David's 
successful  wars,  closing  witn  the  mention  (verses  16-^ 
18)  ef  the  chief  officers  of  his  kingdom.  The  ex- 
pression with  which  it  opens,  "after  this  it  came  to 
pass,"  is  a  formula  of  connection  and  transition,  as 
we  might  say,  "and  besides  tlus;"  that  it  does  not 
denote  chronological  sequence  is  plain  tram  the  fact 
that  it  is  also  used  in  chap.  x.  1,  of  the  beginning 
of  the  war  with  the  Ammoutes  and  Syrians,  &e  con- 
clusion of  which  is  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  verses 
6,  6, 11, 12. 

The  parallel  passage  is  1  Chron.  xviii. 

This  chapter  may  be  considered  as  the  dose  of 
the  direct  narrative  of  David's  rek^,  the  rest  of 
the  book  being  occupied  with  more  ^tailed  accounts 
of  particular  incidents  occurring  at  various  periods 
dunng  its  course.  Thus  chap.  ix.  treats  of  his  kind- 
ness to  Mephibosheth  in  connection  with  his  affection 
for  his  departed  friend  Jonathan;  chaps,  x. — ^xiL  of 
the  war  with  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians  in  connec- 
tion with  the  story  of  Bathsheba  (this  is  the  only 
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one  of  David's  wars  treated  of  in  detail,  and  this 
evidently  for  the  reason  just  given);  chape,  xiii— xix. 
contain  the  stor^  of  Al^om's  rebellion,  and  chap. 
XX.  of  that  of  Bichri ;  chap,  xxi  is  an  account  of  the 
famine  in  punishment  of  Saul's  sin — at  what  period 
is  quite  unknown— closing  with  incidents  of  several 
Philistine  campaigns ;  chap.  xxii.  is  a  psalm  of  David ; 
chap,  xxiii.,  another  psalm,  followed  by  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  neroes  during  the  whole  reign ; 
and  the  book  closes  with  chap,  xxiv.,  David's  tan  in. 
numbering  the  people,  and  his  consequent  punish- 
ment, wiui  no  note  of  time  to  show  in  what  period 
of  his  reign  it  occurred. 

(^)  Subdued  them. — ^In  its  connection  this  impliea 
not  merely  the  victory  of  a  single  battle,  but  the 
reversal  of  the  former  relation  of  the  Philistines  to 
Israel,  and  their  reduction  to  a  condition  of  inferiority 
and  tribute. 

Took  Metheg-ammah. — ^No  place  of  this  name  is 
known.  The  first  word  means  bridle,  and  the  other  is 
probably,  although  not  certainly,  a  derivation  from  the 
word  mother,  and  has  the  sense  metropolie.  The  trans- 
lation will  then  be,  took  the  bridle  (i.e.,  the  key)  of  the 
metropolie,  and  this  seems  sustained  by  the  pi^wilUl 
phrase  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  1,  "  took  GaUi  and  her  towns 
(Ut.  daughters)."  Gath  appears  to  have  been  already 
the  principal  among  the  nve  Philistine  cities  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  2,  xxix.),  and  with  the  rest  of  the  oountry 
remained  tributar]^  to  Solomon  (1  Khm  iv.  21,  24). 

(2)  He  smote  Moab.  —  David's  foTmer  friendlj 
relations  with  Moab  (probably  connected  with  his  own 
descent  from  Buth),  are  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxiL  3, 4. 
The  cause  of  his  entire  change  of  bearinj^  towurds  them 
is  not  certainly  known,  but  according  to  Jewish  tradiiion 
the  Moabites  had  proved  false  to  uieir  trusty  aad  had 
put  to  death  David's  father  and  mother.  This  is  not 
unlikely,  as  his  parents  are  never  mentioned  again  after 
they  were  left  in  Moab.  Others  think  that  tiie ICeabites 
had  been  ^^ty  of  some  treachery  towards  David  in 
his  war  with  the  Syrians  and  Ammonites.  The  two 
suppositions  are  qmte  consistent,  and  both  may  have 
been  true.  Many  writers  see  in  this  oonqaest  at  least  a 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  rnrophecy  in  Num.  xxiv.  17. 

With  two  lines. — ^lliis  expression  with  the  "one 
full  line "  of  the  next  clause  is  eqnivaleni  to  saying 
that  David  measured  off  the  bodies  of  his  prosfarate 
enemies  with  a  line  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 
When  they  had  been  made  to  lie  down  npon  toe  ground. 


The  MoabUeSf  Hctdadexer, 


II.  SAMUEL,  VIII. 


and  the  Syrians  Smitten, 


(^)  David  smote  also  Hadadezer,the  son 
of  Sehob,  king  of  Zobah,  as  lie  went  to 
recoyer  his  border  at  the  river  Eaphrates. 
<^>  And  David  took  ^from  him  a  thonsand 
^ehariotsy  and  seven  hundred  horsemen, 
and  twenty  thousand  footmen:  andDavid 
houghed  aU  the  chariot  horsesy  but  re- 
served of  them /or  an  hundred  chariots. 
^  And  when  the  Syrians  of  Damascus 
came  to  succour  Hadadezer  ViTig  of 
Zobahy  David  slew  of  the  Syrians  two 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  <^)  Then 
David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Da- 
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mascus :  and  the  Syrians  became  ser- 
vants to  David,  and  brought  gifts.  And 
the  LoBD  preserved  David  whithersoever 
he  went.  <^)  And  David  took  the  shields 
of  ^Id  that  were  on  the  servants  of 
Hadadezer,  and  brought  them  to  Jeru- 
salem. (^)  And  from  Betah,  and  from 
Berothai,  cities  of  Hadadezer,  king  David 
took  exceeding  much  brass. 

^•)When  Toi  kins;  of  Hamath  heard 
that  David  had  smitten  all  the  host  of 
Hadadezer,  <^^)  then  Toi  sent  Joram  his 
son  unto  king  David,  to  'salute  him,  and 


side  by  ode,  tbe  line  was  stretched  over  them.  Sach 
as  were  found  nnder  the  two  first  parts  of  it  were  put 
to  death,  those  under  the  third  part  were  spaied,  thus 
two-thirds  of  all  the  Moabite  men  perished.  There  is 
no  mention  of  this  in  1  Ghron.  zyiii.  2. 

Brought  gifts. — ^A  frequent  euphemism  for  paid 
iribtUe.    (Gomp.  Ye/ne  6.) 

(s)  Haaadeser  •  .  .  king  of  Zobah.— This  name 
is  sometimes  (1  Ghron.  xviii  3,  5,  7,  &c.)  roelt  "  Ha- 
darezer,"  the  letters  d  and  r  being  much  alike  in 
Hebrew  and  easily  confused ;  bat  the  form  g^n  here 
is  rkrht,  Hadad  oeing  the  chief  idol  of  the  Syrians. 
Zobim  (called  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ix.  ilram-Zobah)  was  a 
kingdom,  the  position  of  which  cannot  be  exactly  deter, 
mined,  bat  lyine  north-east  of  Israel,  and  formerly 
governed  by  petty  ^ngs  with  whom  Saal  had  wars 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Wnen  or  by  what  means  it  had 
become  united  under  a  single  sovereign  is  unknown, 
but  from  verse  4  with  chap.  z.  6,  16,  it  is  plMn  that 
he  was  a  monarch  of  considerable  power,  and  controlled 
tribes  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

To  recover  his  Dorder.— Literally,  to  cause  his 
hand  to  return,  a  phrase  which  in  itself  might  mean 
either  to  renew  his  atUick,  or  to  re-establish  his  power. 
The  latter  is  shown  to  be  the  sense  here  by  the  expres- 
in  1  Ghron.  xyiii.  3,  "  to  establish  his  domimon," 


1 


sion 


and  is  so  translated  in  the  LXX.  What  happened 
is  more  folly  explained  in  chap.  x.  13 — 19  .*  the  Am- 
monites  had  obtained  the  help  of  the  Syrians  when 
their  combined  armies  were  defeated  by  David ;  Hadad- 
ezer then  attempted  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  tribes 
"beyond  the  river'*  {i.e.,  the  Euphrates),  but  David 
cut  short  his  plans  by  another  crushing  defeat,  which 
reduced  them  all  to  subjection.  Our  Version  inserts  the 
word  Euphrates  on  the  authority  of  the  margin  of  the 
Hebrew,  several  MSS.,  and  all  the  ancient  versions.  The 
river,  however,  woidd  in  any  case  mean  the  Euphrates. 

W  A  thousand  ohariots.— The  word  chariots  has 
evidently  dropped  out  of  the  text  here,  but  is  rightly 
inserted,  following  the  LXX.  and  1  Ghron. ;  700  horse- 
men should  also  to  changed  to  7,000,  in  accordance  with 
1  Ghron.,  this  bein^  a  more  fitting  proportion  to  20,000 
infantry  in  the  plams  of  Syria,  and  the  difference  being 
only  in  two  dots  over  the  letter  marking  the  numeriu 
in  Hebrew. 

Honghed,  i.e.,  hamstrung,  to  render  them  incapable 
of  use  in  war.  (Gomp.  Josh.  xi.  6,  9.)  This  is  meant 
to  apply  not  onty  to  tne  chariot  horses,  but  to  all  those 
of  tne  cavalry.  Whetiier  David's  reservation  of  the 
number  needed  for  100  chariots  was  wrong  or  not,  is 
not  said.  David  probably  felt  the  need  of  uiese  horses 
as  a  means  of  more  rapid  communication  with  the 
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distant  parts  of  his  increasing  empire;  yet  this  act 
mav  have  been  the  entering  wedge  for  Solomon's  direct 
violation  of  Deut.  xvii.  16,  by  sending  to  Egypt  to 
"multiply  horses  to  himself." 

(5)  Syrians  of  Damasons.— So  called  from  their 
capital,  this  being  the  most  powerful  branch  of  tiie 
Syrian  race. 

Two  and  twenty  thonsand  men.  — Josephus 
{ArU,  vii.  5,  §  2)  quotes  from  the  historian  Nicolaus  a 
mention  of  the  defeat  of  Hadad  at  this  place  by  David. 

(^)  Qonisons. — The  primary  meaning  of  this  word 
in  the  original  is  somethinK  placed,  and  then  placed 
over.  Hence  it  comes  to  nave  the  different  derived 
meanings  of  officer  in  1  Kings  iv.  5, 19 ;  2  Ghron.  viii. 
10,  and  garrison  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3),  which  is  probably 
its  meaninj^  here. 

(7)  Shields  of  gold.--Solomon  also  '*  made  shields 
of  gold"  (1  Kings  x.  17),  which  appear  to  have  been 
a  mark  of  oriental  magnificence.  Solomon's  shields 
were  ultimately  carried  off  by  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv. 
25 — 28).  The  LXX.  has  here  a  curious  addition,  saying 
that  Shishak  carried  off  the  shields  which  David  cap- 
tured, a  manifest  error,  since  those  were  made  by 
Solomon. 

(8)  Betah  aad  firom  BerothaL— There  is  no  satis- 
factory clue  to  the  situation  of  these  places.  For  Betah 
1  Ghron.  xviii.  8  has  Tibhath  in  the  Hebrew,  a  mere 
transposition  of  the  letters ;  and  for  Berothai,  Chun, 
Berothah  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  16,  as  on  the 
bonndarv  of  Palestine  between  Hamath  and  Sibraim. 
It  is  said  in  1  Ghron.  xviii.  8,  that  "  Solomon  made  the 
brazen  sea,  and  the  pillars,  and  the  vessels  of  brass," 
of  *'the  exceeding  much  brass"  here  captured.  The 
LXX.,  and  from  it  the  Vulgate,  has  inserted  the  same 
notice  here.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  metal 
intended  was  brass  (copper  and  zinc)  or  simply  copper, 
or,  more  probably,  bronze  (copper  and  tm).  Some 
centuries  earlier  great  quantities  of  copper  were  carried 
from  Syria  to  Egypt. 

(»)  Toi  king  of  Hamath.— The  Vatican  LXX. 
has  the  name,  in  accordance  with  Ghron.,  Toii.  Hamath, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Orontes.  According  to  1  Ghron.  xviii.  3, 
David's  victory  was  on  the  borders  of  this  kingdom.  It 
was  tributary  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  24,  2  Ghron. 
viii.  3,  4),  subsequently  became  independent,  and  was 
recovered  by  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  28),  and  was 
finally  captured  by  Assyria  (2  Kings  xix.  13).  It  is 
described  as  "the  great"  b^  Amos  (vi.  2),  and  a  con- 
siderable town  still  occupies  its  site. 

(10)  Joram°°Hadoram,  1  Ghron.  xviii.  10.  Joram 
is  probably  the  Jewish  form  of  the  same  name.    As 


The  Spoils  deduxUed  to  God, 


II.  SAMUEL,  VIII. 


David t  Officm, 


to  bless  liim,  because  he  had  fought 
against  Hadadezer,  and  smitten  hun: 
for  Hadadezer  ^had  wars  with  Toi.  And 
Joram  ^brought  with  him  vessels  of  silver, 
and  vessels  of  gold,  and  vessels  of  brass : 
(^^)  which  also  king  David  did  dedicate 
nnto  the  Lord,  with  the  silver  and  gold 
that  he  had  dedicated  of  all  nations 
which  he  subdued ;  ^^^  of  Syria,  and  of 
Moab,  and  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
and  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  Amalek, 
and  of  the  spoil  of  Hadadezer,  son  of 
Behob,  king  of  Zobah. 

(IS)  And  David  gat  him  a  name  when 


1  Heb^  wtu  a  man 
of  loan  with. 
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SHe1».,ki<MiiHiv. 


Or,  remem' 
Itnmeer,  or, 
writer  of  ehroni- 


he  returned  from  ^smiting  of  the  Syrians 
the  valley  of  salt,  being  eighteen 


in 


thousand  men.  ^^^^  And  he  put  garrisons 
in  Edom ;  throughout  all  Edom  put  he 
garrisons,  and  aU  they  of  Edom  became 
David's  servants.  And  the  Lord  pre- 
served David  whithersoever  he  went. 

W  And  David  reigned  over  all  Israel; 
andDavid  executed  judCTientand  justice 
unto  all  his  people.  ^^^  And  Joab  the 
son  of  Zeruiah  w<is  over  the  host ;  and 
Jehoshaphat  the  son  of  Ahilud  was  ^re- 
corder; <^^)  and  Zadok  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abia- 


exnbusy  headed  bv  the  king's  son  was  an  especiallj 
hononrable  one.  The  occasion  was  David's  conquest  of 
Toi's  neighbour  and  constant  enemy,  and  the  large 
presents  sent  bv  him  have  something  of  the  character 
of  tribute.  The  phrase  "to  bless  him/'  is  simply 
equivalent  to  "  congratulate  him/'  by  which  the  same 
word  is  translated  in  1  Chron.  zviii.  10. 

(U)  Whioh  also.— The  dedication  of  the  gifts  of 
Toi  is  especially  mentioned,  because  these  were  not,  like 
those  of  verses  7, 11, 12,  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations. 
David,  forbidden  himself  to  build  the  temple,  makes 
every  provision  possible  for  its  erection. 

a2)  Of  Syria —1  Chron.  xviii.  11  reads  Edom.  The 
two  names  differing  in  the  original  only  by  one  very 
similar  letter  (the  d  and  r,  which  are  so  often  confused), 
it  might  be  supposed  that  one  was  an  error  for  the 
other,  were  it  not  that  both  were  actuallv  conquered 
and  the  spoils  of  both  dedicated  by  David,  Syria  is 
spoken  of  here  because  Edom  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  account  of  its  conquest  is  nven  after- 
wards (verse  14 ;  1  Kings  xi.  15—17) ;  whue  Edom  is 
S'ven  in  Chron.  because  the  booty  from  Syria  had  just 
if  ore  been  spoken  of  particularly.  It  mav  be,  however, 
that  both  names  were  originally  m  both  places. 

Amalek. — This  is  the  only  allusion  to  a  war  with 
Amalek  after  David  came  to  the  throne.  They  had 
been  "  utterly  destroved "  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.) ;  but 
they  were  a  nation  of  many  tribes,  and  Saul's  victory 
can  relate  to  only  one  branch,  since  David  afterwards  in- 
flicted a  severe  blow  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xxx.),  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  still  other  branches  of  the 
nation  mav  not  have  proved  troublesome,  and  been  de- 
feated by  nim  at  other  times. 

(13)  When  he  returned  firom  smiting  of  the 
Ssrrians. — Possiblv,  from  the  similarity  in  the  original 
between  Syria  and  Edom  (see  verses  3  and  12),  the 
words  "  he  smote  Edom "  have  dropped  out  of  the 
text,  but  this  supposition  is  not  necessary.  The  course 
of  a^irs  appears  to  have  been  as  follows : — ^the  war 
was  originauy  undertaken  against  the  Ammonites 
(chap. X.  1 — 12),  who  had  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Syrians. 
In  the  first  campaign  their  combined  armies  were  de- 
feated (i&.  13,  14),  and  they  sought  aid  from  every 
quarter,  from  the  tribes  beyond  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
north  (chap.  x.  16),  and  from  the  EdomitM  on  the  south. 
David  first  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  the  allies 
near  Hamath,  and  then  "  returned  "  to  the  south,  where 
he  i^ain  met  them  in  "  the  valley  of  salt " — ^the  Arahah 
soutn  of  the  Dead  Sea,  this  latter  army  being  naturally 
chiefly  composed  of  Edomites,  and  so  called  in  1  Chron. 
xviiL  12,  and  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ix.,  but  here  spoken  of  as 


Syrians  because  the  whole  confederacy  is  called  by  the 
name  of  its  most  powerful  member.  David  himseu  re. 
turned  from  the  southern  campaign;  but  what  was 
done  bv  his  general,  Abishai,  under  his  orders,  is 
naturally  said  to  have  been  done  by  him.  Meantime, 
when  tnis  first  battle,  attended  with  the  slanghter  of 
18,000  men,  had  been  won  by  Abishai,  Joab,  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief ,  being  set  free  by  the  victories  in  the  north, 
ffained  another  battle  in  the  same  locality,  killing  12,000 
(Ps.  Ix.,  title).  The  power  of  Edom  was  now  com- 
pletely broken,  and  the  whole  forces  of  Israel  were 
mustered  under  Joab  to  overrun  their  country  and  de- 
stroy aD  its  male  inhabitants  (1  Kings  xi.  15, 16),  cer- 
tain of  them,  however,  excepted  (1  Kings  xi.  17),  and 
their  descendants  in  after  ages  were  relentless  foes  of 
Israel.    (Comp.  the  prophecv  of  Isaac,  Qen.  xxviL  40.) 

In  this  summary  of  David's  reign  the  historian  bere 
turns  from  his  wars  and  victories  over  other  nations  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  his  kin^om.  Substantially 
the  same  list  of  officers  is  agam  sriven  in  chap.  zx. 
23—26. 

(iQ  Was  recorder.— This  was  a  different  office 
from  that  of  "  the  scribe  "  (filled  bj  Seraiah),  and  ap- 
pears from  2  Kinfins  xviii.  18-— 37  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8,  to 
have  been  one  ca  considerable  importance.  (Comp. 
also  Esther  vi.  1.)  His  duty  is  supposed  to  have  beoi 
something  like  that  of  the  nLodem  "  chancellor,"  and  he 
not  only  registered  the  king's  decrees,  but  was  his  ad- 
viser. The  same  person  continued  to  fill  the  office  in 
the  early  years  of  Solomon's  reign  (1  Kings  iv.  3). 

a?)  Ajiimelech,  the  son  of  Abiathar.— So 
Ahimelech  is  also  described  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  16 ;  xxit. 
6 ;  on  the  other  hand,  Abiathar  is  expressly  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Ahimelech  in  the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xxii. 
20—23.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  farther 
notices  of  the  men  bearing  these  names.  Ahimelech 
was  certainly  the  high  priest  who  gave  the  shew-bread 
to  David,  and  was  shun  m  consequence  by  Saul  CL  Sam. 
xxi.,  xxii.),  and  Abiathar,  who  fled  to  David,  ana  after- 
wards became  high  priest,  and  was  finally  j^t^out  of 
the  high-priesthood  oy  Solomon  (1  Kin^  i.,  ii.)  was 
certaimy  his  son ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  1  Chron. 
xxiv.  3,  6,  31  Ahimelech  is  said  to  have  been  the  co- 
priest  with  Zadok  during  the  reign  of  David,  and  oar 
Lord  says  that  David  ate  the  shew-bread  "  in  the  days  of 
Abiathar,  the  high  priest"  (Mark  ii.  26).  These  appa- 
rentlv  conflicting  xacts  have  occasioned  unnecessaiy 
perplexity.  The  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems 
to  he  that  both  names  were  borne  alike  by  father  and  by 
son,  so  that  both  of  them  are  spoken  of  sometimes  under 
one  name,  sometimes  under  the  other. 
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and  Entertains  Mephiboaheth. 


thar,  were  the  priests ;  and  Seraiah  was 
the  ^scribe ;  (^)  *  and  Benaiah  the  son 
of  Jehoiada  was  over  both  the  Che- 
rethites  and  the  Pelethites ;  and  David's 
sons  were  ^  chief  rulers. 

CHAPTER  IX.— (1)  And  David  said, 
Is  there  yet  any  that  is  left  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  that  I  may  shew  him  kindness 
for  Jonathan's  sake  9  (^)  And  there  was 
of  the  house  of  Saul  a  servant  whose 
name  was  Ziba.  And  when  they  had 
called  him  unto  David,  the  king  said 
unto  him.  Art  thou  Ziba  9  And  he  said. 
Thy  servant  is  he.  (^^  And  the  king  said. 
Is  there  not  yet  any  of  the  house  or  Saul, 
that  I  may  shew  the  kindness  of  Grod 
unto  him  9   And  Ziba  said  unto  the  king. 


1  Or,  aeentarjf. 


a  1  Ohron.  U.  17. 


sOr.prtecet. 


t  ch.4.4 


Jonathan  hath  yet  a  son,  which  is  ^lame 
on  his  feet.  (^)  And  the  king  said  unto 
him.  Where  i«  he  P  And  Ziba  said  unto 
the  king.  Behold,  he  i8  in  the  house  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  in  Lo-debar. 
<*JThen  king  David  sent,  and  fetched 
him  out  of  the  house  of  Machir,  the  son 
of  Ammiel,  from  Lo-debar. 

(6)  Now  when  Mephibosheth,  the  son 
of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  was  come 
unto  David,  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  did 
reverence.  And  David  said,  Mephibo- 
sheth. And  he  answered.  Behold  thy 
servant !  (7)  And  David  said  unto  him. 
Fear  not:  for  I  will  surely  shew  thee 
kindness  for  Jonathan  thv  father's  sake, 
and  will  restore  thee  all  the  land  of  Saul 
thy  &ther ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  bread  at 


On  the  doable  high-priesthood  of  Zadok  and  Abiathar, 
see  Note  at  the  beginning  of  chap.  vi. 

(18)  The  Cherethites  and  the  Pelethites.— 
These  bodies  of  men,  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time, 
afterwards  appear  frequently,  constituting  the  most 
trusted  part  of  the  king's  army,  and  forming  his  espe- 
cial body  .guard  (chaps,  xv.  18,  xx.  7,  23 ;  1  &ing8  i.  88, 
44;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17).  Benaiah,  who  commanded 
them,  a  hero  from  Kabzeel  (chap,  xxiii.  20),  was  after- 
wards promoted  by  Solomon  to  be  general.in-chief  (1 
Kin^  li.  85).  But  the  meaning  of  the  words, "  the  Che- 
rethites and  the  Pelethites,"  has  been  much  disputed. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  urged  that  the  form  of  the  name 
indicates  a  tribal  designation,  and  that  there  was  a  tribe 
of  Cherethites  living  south  of  Plulistia  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14), 
who  are  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Philis- 
tines in  Ezek.  xxv.  16;  Zeph.  iL  5.  Besides,  these 
names  appear  as  those  of  bodies  of  troops  only  durinfl^ 
the  reign  of  David,  and  the  objection  that  he  would 
have  been  unlikely  to  employ  foreign  mercenaries  may 
be  met  by  the  supposition  that  they  had  embraced  tlie 
religion  of  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chaldee 
("airhers  and  slingers")  and  Syriac  (''nobles  and 
rustics")  imderstood  them  as  appellatives,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  should  properlv  be  translated  "execu- 
tioners and  runners,"  such  offices  falling  to  the  cluef 
troops  in  all  Oriental  armies ;  no  tribe  of  "  Pelethites  " 
is  known,  and  in  chap.  xx.  23  the  expression  translated 
"Cherethites  and  Pelethites"  has  another  form  for 
"Cherethites,"  which  again  occurs  with  ''Pelethites" 
in  2  Kings  xi.  4, 19,  and  is  translated  "  the  captains 
and  the  guard."  The  question  does  not  seem  to  admit 
of  positive  determination. 

Chief  rulers. — So  these  words  are  rendered  in  all 
the  ancient  versions  except  the  Yulg.,  and  the  same 
term  is  applied  in  1  Kings  iv.  5  to  Zabud,  with  the  ex- 
planation "  the  king's  friend,"  and  also  in  chap.  xx.  26 
to  Ira,  "  a  chief  ruler  about  (literally,  ai  the  side  of) 
David."  The  word,  howeyer  {cohen\  is  the  one  gener- 
ally used  for  "priest,"  and  there  seems  here  to  be 
a  reminiscence  in  the  word  of  that  early  time  when  the 
chief  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices  were  united  in  the 
head  of  the  family  or  tribe.  Such  use  of  the  word  had 
become  now  almost  obsolete,  and  qpii/Q  so  in  the  time 
when  the  Chronicles  were  written,  smce  they  substitute 
here  (1  Chron.  xviii.  17)  "chief  about  (literally,  aJt  ike 


hand  of)  the  king."  For  this  change  in  the  use  of  the 
word,  "  exact  amuo^es  may  be  found  in  ecclesiastical 
words,  as  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  minister,  and  many 
othera" — Speaker's  Commentary, 

IX. 

The  account  of  David's  kindness  to  the  house  of 
Saul  (entirely  omitted  in  Chronicles). 

U)  For  Jonathan's  salce.— There  is  no  note  of  time 
to  show  when  this  occurred,  but,  as  Mephibosheth  was 
only  five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death 
(chap.  iv.  4),  and  now  had  a  young  son  (verse  12),  it 
must  have  been  several  years  afterDavid  began  to  reign 
in  Jerusalem.  His  motive  is  sufficiently  expressed — n)r 
the  sake  of  his  early  and  much-loved  fnend  Jonathan. 

(3)  The  kindness  of  GrocL— Comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  14, 
=  kindness  such  as  God  shows,  very  great,  and  in  the 
fear  of  Grod.  The  crippled  MephibcNsheth,  the  only 
surviving  descendant  of  Saul  in  the  male  line,  dis- 
hearteuM  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  house,  and  pro- 
bably fearing  the  usual  Oriental  custom  of  cutting  oH 
all  tne  heirs  of  a  monarch  of  another  line,  was  living  in 
such  obscurity  that  he  was  only  found  through  the 
information  of  his  servant  Ziba,  a  man  of  considerable 
substance,  and  perhaps  known  to  some  of  the  court. 

W  Maohir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  in  Lo-debar. 
— From  chap.  xvii.  27 — ^29,  the  situation  of  Lo-debar 
must  have  been  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  near  Mahanaim, 
and  Machir  appears  as  a  man  of  wealth  and  position. 
Up  to  this  time  he  was  probably  secretly  an  adherent 
to  the  house  of  Saul;  out  David's  kindness  to  his 
master's  sou  won  his  heart,  and  afterwards,  in  David's 
ovm  great  distress  during  his  flight  from  Absalom,  he 
prov^  a  faithful  friend.  If  this  Ammiel  is  the  same 
with  the  one  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iii.  5  (called  Eliam 
in  chap.  xi.  3),  Machir  must  have  been  the  brother  of 
Bath-sheba ;  but  the  name  was  not  an  uncommon  one. 

(«)  MephiboBheth.--Called  Merib-baal  in  1  Chron. 
viii.  34 ;  ix.  40.    (See  Note  on  ii.  12.) 

(7)  Fear  not. — Mephibosheth  could  not  have  re- 
membered the  affection  between  David  and  his  father 
Jonathan,  and  was  naturally  in  fear.  (See  verse  3.) 
David  at  once  reassures  him,  promises  him  all  the  real 
estate  of  his  grandfather,  which  had  either  fallen  to 
David  or  else  io  distant  relations,  and  addB>  "thou  shalt 
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mj  table  continnallj.  ^^^  And  he  bowed 
himself,  and  said.  What  is  thy  servant, 
that  thon  shonldest  look  upon  such  a 
dead  dog  as  I  am  ? 

W  Then  the  king  called  to  Ziba,  Sanl's 
servant,  and  said  nnto  him,  I  have  given 
unto  thj  master's  son  all  that  pertained 
to  Saul  and  to  all  his  house.  (^^>  Thou 
therefore,  and  th  j  sons,  and  thy  servants, 
shall  till  the  lajid  for  him,  and  thou 
shalt  bring  in  the  fndtsy  that  thy  mas- 
ter's son  may  have  food  to  eat :  but  Me- 
phibosheth  thy  master's  son  shall  eat 
bread  alway  at  my  table.  Now  Ziba  had 
fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants.  (^)Then 
said  Ziba  unto  the  king.  According  to 
all  that  my  lord  the  kmg  hath  com- 
manded his  servant,  so  shall  thy  servant 
do.  As  for  Mephibosheth,  said  the  king, 
he  shall  eat  at  my  table,  as  one  of  the 
king's  sons.  <^>  ^d  Mephibosheth  had 
a  young  son,  whose  name  was  Micha. 
And  all  that  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Ziba 


B.O. 
cir.  10S7. 


a  lClliroa.19.]. 


1  Heb.  In  thine 
eye$  doth  David. 


tDere  servants  unto  Mephibosheth.  (^)So 
Mephibosheth  dwelt  in  Jerusalem :  for 
he  did  eat  continually  at  the  king's 
table;  and  was  lame  on  both  his 
feet. 


CHAPTER  X.— a)And  it  came  to 
pass  after  this,  that  the  'king  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  died,  and  Hanun  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead.  ^^^  Then  said 
David,  I  will  shew  kindness  unto  Hanun 
the  son  of  Nahash,  as  his  father  shewed 
kindness  unto  me.  And  David  sent  to 
comfort  him  by  the  hand  of  his  servants 
for  his  father.  And  David's  servants 
came  into  the  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.  <^>  And  the  princes  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  said  unto  Hanun 
their  lord,  ^Thinkest  thou  that  David 
doth  honour  thy  father,  that  he  hath 
sent  comforters  unto  thee?  hath  not 
David  rather  sent  his  servants  unto  thee, 
to  search  the  city,  and  to  spy  it  out. 


eat  bread  at  my  table  contmually," — a  mark  of  great 
honour  in  Oriental  lands.  (See  chap.  zix.  33;  1  !£ng8 
il  7;  2  Kings  xxv.  29,  Ac.) 

(8)  Suoh  a  dead  dog.— The  most  contemptible 
thing  possible.  (See  chap.  iii.  8,  rvi.  9 ;  1  Sam. 
zxiv.  14.)  Mepldbosheth's  humility  is  more  than 
Oriental ;  it  is  abject,  arising  no  doubt  in  part  from 
his  infirmity. 

(10)  rphy  sons,  and  thy  servants.— Accordii^  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  and  to  chap.  xix.  17,  £ba 
had  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants,  and  was  therefore 
able  to  take  care  of  a  large  estate. 

May  have  food  to  eat.— This  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
general  sense  of  means  for  the  support  of  his  household 
as  a  ronJ  prince. 

(U)  He  shall  eat  at  my  table.— If  these  are  taken 
as  David's  words,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
repeated  them  for  the  third  time;  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  spoken,  as  some  have  suggested, 
by  2iiba,  either  as  a  repetition,  by  way  of  assent,  of 
David's  words,  nor  as  equivalent  to  saving,  "  but  for 
this  he  should  have  eaten  at  my  table.  'It  is  better 
to  take  them  as  a  part  of  the  narrative.  In  that  case, 
David  himself  must  have  written  this  account,  unless, 
with  the  LXX.  and  Syriac,  we  read,  **  at  the  table  of 
David,"  instead  of  "  my  table." 

(^)  Had  a  young  son.— Ajs  far  as  is  recorded,  this 
was  his  only  child,  but  he  had  a  numerous  posterity 
(1  Chron.  viu.  35—40 ;  ix.  40—44). 

(13)  Was  lame* — This  fact  is  rei>eated  here  on  ac- 
count of  its  bearing  upon  the  narrative  in  chap.  xvi. 
1-4  j  chap.  xix.  24—30. 

X. 

Chapters  x. — ^zii.  give  a  detailed  account  of  David's 
war  with  the  Ammonites  and  their  iJlies  the  Syrians, 
and  of  David's  great  sin,  for  which  this  war  gave  the 
occasion.  The  same  war  has  already  been  briefly 
mentioned  in  chap.  viii.  3 — 8,  13,  14,  m  the  ffeneral 
summaiy  of  Davia  8  reign,  but  is  here  given  with  more 


detail  in  connection  with  his  sin.  The  same  account 
may  be  found  in  1  Chron.  xix. — ^xx.  3,  but  with  no 
mention  of  the  sin  in  regard  to  Bath-sheba  and  Uriah. 
Up  to  this  point  the  reign  has  been  one  of  exemplary 
piety  and  great  prosperity;  henceforward  it  is  over- 
clouded hy  sin  and  its  eonseouent  punishment.  This 
turning  noint  may  be  nearly  fixed  as  about  the  middle 
of  Davia's  reign.  It  could  not  have  been  much  later, 
since  Solomon  was  bom  about  two  years  after  David's 
adultery,  and  had  a  son  a  year  old  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  (1  Kings  xi.  43,  with  xiv.  21] ;  nor  could  it  have 
been  much  eanier,  since  the  whole  narrative  represents 
David's  chief  wars  and  conquests  as  already  aooom. 
pHshed. 

This  war  was  altogether  the  greatest  and  most 
critical  of  David's  reign,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  should  have  been  marked  in  song  by  the  royal 
Psalmist.  Ps.  Ix.  is  definitely  assigned  to  this  tune 
by  lis  title,  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  internal 
evidence.  Ps.  xliv.  is  also  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  written  during  this  period,  but  verses  9 — 16 
speak  of  gc^t  calamities,  of  which  we  have  no  record 
at  this  time.  Ps.  Ixviii.  is  also  assigned  by  many  to 
this  period. 

(1)  The  king. — His  name  is  given  in  the  next  verse 
and  in  1  Chron.  xix.  1,  as  Nahash.  He  was  probably  a 
son  or  grandson  of  the  Nahash  whom  Saul  conquered 
(1  Sam.  xi.),  as  more  than  fiftv  years  must  have  passed 
away  since  that  event.  The  Kindness  he  had  shown  to 
David  is  not  recorded,  but  may  have  been  some  friendly 
help  during  his  wanderings,  or  merely  a  congratulatory 
embas^  on  his  accession. 

(3)  To  search  the  city.  —  The  capital,  and 
almost  the  only  city  of  the  Ammonites  was  Babbah ; 
it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  a  knowledge  qf  its  interior 
would  be  important  to  an  enemy.  The  suspicioos  of 
the  Ammonites  may  have  been  roused  by  David's  grow- 
ing power,  and  especially  by  his  conquest  of  tlM  neigh- 
bouring Moabites. 
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and  to  overthrow  it?  W  Wherefore 
Hanirn  took  David's  servants,  and 
shaved  off  the  one  half  of  their  beards, 
and  cut  off  their  garments  in  the  middle, 
even  to  their  buttocks,  and  sent  them 
away.  <*>  When  they  told  it  unto  David, 
he  sent  to  meet  them,  because  the  men 
were  greatly  ashamed :  and  the  king 
said.  Tarry  at  Jericho  until  your  beards 
be  grown,  and  then  return. 

(^>  And  when  the  children  of  Ammon 
saw  that  they  stank  before  David,  the 
children  of  Amnion  sent  and  hired  the 
Syrians  of  Beth-rehob,  and  the  Syrians 
CI  Zoba,  twenty  thousand  footmen,  and 
of  king^  Maa,ca.h  a  thousand  men,  and  of 
Ish-tob  twelve  thousand  men. 

^>  And  when  David  heard  of  U,  he 
sent  Joab,  and    all   the  host  of   the 


mighty  men,  (®>And  the  children  of 
Aimnon  came  out,  and  put  the  battle  in 
array  at  the  entering  in  of  the  gate :  and 
the  Syrians  of  Zoba,  and  of  Behob,  and 
Ish-tob,  and  Maacah,  were  by  them- 
selves in  the  field.  W  When  Joab  saw 
that  the  front  of  the  battle  was  against 
him  before  and  behind,  he  chose  of  all 
the  choice  men  of  Israel,  and  put  them 
in  array  against  the  Syrians :  (^^  and  the 
rest  of  the  people  he  delivered  into  the 
hand  of  Abishai  his  brother,  that  he 
mi^ht  put  them  in  array  against  the 
chudren  of  Ammon.  (^^)  And  he  said, 
If  the  Syrians  be  too  strong  for  me,  then 
thou  shalt  help  me :  but  if  the  children 
of  Ammon  be  too  strong  for  thee,  then 
I  will  come  and  help  thee.  (^^  Be  of 
good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men 


W  Shaved  off  the  one  half  of  their  beards.— 
According  to  Oriental  ideas,  tLe  eztremest  insult  which 
ooold  haye  been  inflicted.  "Gutting  off  a  person's 
beard  is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  an  indignity  quite 
equal  to  flogging  and  branding  among  oursehres.  Many 
would  rather  die  than  haye  their  beard  shayed  off 
(Aryieux,  auoted  by  KeiJ).  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  none  oi  Dayid's  wars  does  he  appear  as  the 
agffressor. 

9)  Tarry  at  Jerioho, — ^In  consideration  for  his 
mortified  ambassadors,  Dayid  directs  them  to  remain  at 
Jericho,  which  lay  directly  on  their  road.  Jericho  had 
been  destroyed  on  the  filrst  entrance  of  the  Israelites 
into  Canaan,  and  a  solemn  curse  pronounced  upon  who- 
eyer  "  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho."  This 
curse  fell  upon  Hiel,  more  than  a  century  after  the 
time  of  Dayid  (1  Kmgs  xri.  84).  But  "  buildeth  "  is 
here,  as  often,  to  be  understood  of  "  fortifying  " ;  and 
Jericho,  under  the  name  of 'Hhe  city  of  palm  trees" 
(Judges  i.  16 ;  iii.  13),  appears  to  haye  been  all  along  an 
inhabited  place. 

W  Saw  that  they  stank.— The  Hebrew,  trans- 
lated literally,  shows  that  they  were  conscious  that  this 
was  by  their  own  fault — "  that  they  had  made  them- 
selyes  stink,"  and  is  so  rendered  in  1  Chron.  xix.  6. 

Hired.— Chronicles  giyes  the  amount  of  the  subsidy, 
1,000  talents  of  silyer,  a  sum  yariou^  estimated  at 
from  £125,000  to  twice  that  amount.  It  shows  at  once 
the  wealth  of  Ammon,  the  importance  of  the  auxili- 
aries, and  the  eraye  character  oi  the  war. 

Syrians  of  Beth-rehob.— Called  simply  Behob 
in  yerse  8.  This  has  been  understood  ox  seyeral 
different  places.  It  can  hudly  haye  been  the  Behob 
(or  Beth-rehob)  of  Num.  xiii.  21;  Judges  zyiiL  28, 
since  that  was  near  Laish,  and  within  the  territory  of 
the  Israelites.  Some  identify  it  with  "Buhaibeh," 
twenty.fiye  miles  N.E.  of  Damascus ;  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  "Behoboth  by  the  river"  (t.e., 
near  the  Euphrates)  of  Gen.  zxxvi.  37,  as  this 
corresponds  with  "  out  of  Mesopotamia  '  in  the  parallel 
passage  1  Chron.  xix.  6,  the  situation  of  which  is  not 
more  definitely  known. 

Zoba. — See  Note  on  chap.  viii.  3. 

King  Maacah. — Bead,  King  of  Maacah^  as  in 
Chronicles.    For  the  situation  of  the  countiy  see  Deut. 


ni.  14 ;  Josh.  xiL  5.  It  furnished  only  one  thousand 
auxiliaries. 

Ish-tob.— Translated,  men,  of  Toh,  the  first  syllable 
not  being  a  part  of  the  proper  name.  Jephthah  here 
found  refuge  when  exiled  by  his  countrymen  (Judg.  xi. 
3,  5).  It  was  probably  just  east  of  Gilead,  between 
Syria  and  the  kind  of  Anunon ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
Chronicles. 

The  total  number  of  auxiliaries  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
xix.  7,  thirty-two  thousand,  is  the  same  as  given  here, 
Maacah  being  omitted  from  the  number;  but  the  com- 
position of  we  force  is  different.  Here  only  infantry 
are  mentioned,  there  only  chariots  and  cavalry.  It  is 
plain  from  the  result  of  the  battle  (verse  18  in  both 
places)  that  all  three  arms  of  the  service  were  employed ; 
either,  therefore,  some  words  have  dropped  out  from 
both  texts,  or  else  the  writer  in  each  case  did  not  care 
to  go  into  details.  Chronicles  mentions  that  the  allies 
mustered  in  Medeba,  a  place  on  a  hiU  in  the  BeUca 

Elain,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Heshbon,  and  well 
tted  strategically  to  re]^l  an  attack  upon  Babbah.  It 
had  been  originally  assigned  to  the  tnbe  of  Beuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  9). 

(8)  At  the  entering  in  of  the  gate.— The  Ammon- 
ites and  their  allies  formed  separate  armies,  the  former 
taking  their  stand  immediately  before  the  city,  the 
latter  "by  themselves"  at  some  distance,  where  the 
ground  was  more  favourable  for  the  manoBuvres  of  their 
chariots. 

(d)When  Joab  saw.— The  keen  eye  of  this  ex- 
perienced  general  at  once  took  in  both  the  advantages 
and  the  danger  of  this  diq>osition  of  the  enemy.  He 
threw  his  ^ole  force  between  their  two  divisions, 
organising  his  own  army  in  two  parts,  one  facing  the 
Ammonites  and  the  other  the  Syrians,  but  each  capable 
of  supporting  the  other  in  case  of  need.  The  enemy 
was  tiius  cut  in  two,  while  the  Israelites  formed  one 
compact  body.  He  himself  took  command  of  the  wing 
facing  the  Syrians  with  the  choice  troo^  of  Israel,  as 
having  the  stronger  enemy  to  meet,  while  he  ^ve  the 
rest  of  the  forces  opposing  the  Ammonites  mto  the 
hand  of  his  brother  Abishai. 

(12)  Be  of  good  eoxirage,  and  let  us  play  the 
men. — ^literally,  Be  strong  and  let  us  strengthen  owr^ 
9elv€8.     The  same  phrase  is  translated  in  Chronicles, 
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and  Syrians. 


for  our  people,  and  for  the  cities  of  our 
God :  and  the  Lobd  do  that  which 
seemeth  him  good. 

(13)  And  Joab  drew  nigh,  and  the 
people  that  were  with  him,  unto  the 
battle  against  the  Syrians:  and  they 
fled  before  him.  (i*>  And  when  the 
children  of  Ammon  saw  that  the  Syrians 
were  fled,  then  fled  they  also  before 
Abishai,  and  entered  into  the  city.  So 
Joab  returned  from  the  children  of  Am- 
mon, and  came  to  Jerusalem. 

<"^^  And  when  the  Syrians  saw  that 
they  were  smitten  before  Israel,  they 
gathered  themselves  together.  ^^  And 
Hadarezer  sent,  and  brought  out  the 
Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river :  and 
they  came  to  Helam;  and  Shobach 
the  captain  of  the  host  of  Hadarezer 
went  before  them,  f^^)  And  when  it  was 
told  David,  he  gathered  all  Israel  to- 
gether,  and  passed  over  Jordan,  and 


1  Heb^  at  the  re- 
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came  to  Helam.  And  the  Syrians  set 
themselves  in  array  against  David,  and 
fought  with  him.  t^®)  And  the  Syrians 
fled  before  Israel ;  and  David  slew  the 
men  of  seven  hundred  chariots  of  the 
Syrians,  and  forty  thousand  horsemen, 
and  smote  Shobach  the  captain  of  their 
host,  who  died  there.  (^^  And  when  all 
the  kings  that  were  servants  to  Hadar- 
ezer saw  that  they  were  smitten  before 
Israel,  they  made  peace  with  Israel,  and 
served  them.  So  the  Syrians  feared  to 
help  the  children  of  Ammon  any  more. 

CHAPTEE  XL— (1)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  ^  after  the  year  was  expired,  at  the 
time  when  kings  go  forth  to  batUe,  that 
'  David  sent  Joab,  and  his  servants  with 
him,  and  all  Israel ;  and  they  destroyed 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  besieged 
Babbah.  But  David  tarried  still  at 
Jerusalem. 


"  Be  of  good  courage  and  let  ns  behave  oarselveB 
valiantly/^  (Compare  1  Sam.  iv.  9.)  Joab  felt  that 
the  battle  was  a  critical  one,  and  on  it  depended  the 
welfare  and  even  the  safety  of  "our  people"  and 
"  the  cities  of  our  Qod."  The  latter  expression  is  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  land  belonged 
to  God,  who  allowed  the  use  of  it  to  His  people. 

The  Iiord  do.— Bather,  The  Lord  will  do,  Joab's 
courage  rose  here  to  that  highest  point  which  is  marked 
by  the  full  trust  that  whatever  may  be  the  result,  it 
will  be  that  which  seems  best  to  Infinite  wisdom  and  love. 

(^)  Against  the  Syrians.— The  attack  was  begun, 
not  against  both  parts  of  the  foe  at  once,  but  Joab 
threw  the  weight  of  his  forces  against  the  stronger 
division  of  the  enemy  while  Abishai  watched  and  held 
in  check  the  Ammonites.  His  tactics  were  completely 
successful.  The  Svrians  fled,  and  the  Ammonites, 
seeing  that  the  whole  army  of  Israel  could  now  be 
thrown  upon  them,  retired  precipitately  into  the  city. 

a«)  Came  to  Jerusalem.— why  the  victory  was 
not  at  once  followed  up  it  is  not  said.  Perhaps  the 
army  of  Israel  was  too  much  exhausted  by  their  victoir ; 
perhaps  thev  were  unprovided  with  the  necessaries  £)r 
a  siege ;  and  perhaps  the  season  was  already  too  far 
advanced.  Wnatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the 
delav  gave  the  allies  opportuni^  to  nlly. 

(1^)  juadareser. — On  the  form  of  the  name  see 
Note  on  chap.  viii.  3.  He  felt  the  importance  of  the  defeat 
he  had  sustained,  and  now  evidently  made  an  effort  to 
rally  all  his  forces,  even  calling  together  vassal  tribes 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

They  oame  to  jSelam.— The  Hebrew  word  here 
is  not  necessarily  a  proper  name,  and  might  be  trans- 
lated their  host ;  but  as  the  name  unquestionably  occurs 
in  verse  17,  it  is  better  taken  as  a  proper  name  here 
also.  It  is  entirely  omitted  in  Chronicles.  Its  exact 
situation  is  unknown,  but  from  chap,  viii  3 ;  1  Chron. 
xviii.  3,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  Euphrates  and  not  very  far  from  Hamath. 

(17)  He  gathered  .  •  .  and  passed.- David, 
hearing  of  the  great  Syrian  rally,  now  took  the  field  in 
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person.  Joab  may  have  been  with  him,  but  more  prob- 
ably was  employea  at  the  south  in  holding  the  Ammon- 
ites in  check  and  preventing  their  forming  a  junction 
with  their  confederates. 

(18)  Seven  hundred  ohariots.— In  this  campugn 
David  delivered  a  crushing  blow  upon  his  fo€»,  from 
which  they  did  not  recover  during  the  rest  of  his  reign 
or  that  of  his  son.  For  the  sevenhundred  here  1  Chron. 
xix.  18  has  seven  thousand,  which  is  almost  an  in- 
credible  number  of  chariots,  and  the  number  here  is 
evidently  the  more  correct;  but  the  same  place  has 
forty  thousand  footmen,  while  here  it  is  forty  thousand 
horsemen.  Probably  both  statements  are  meant  to  in- 
clude both  infantry  and  cavalry,  though  only  one  of 
them  is  especially  mentioned  m  each  case.  Comp. 
Note  on  verse  6. 

(19)  Servants  to  Hadarezer  .—The  vassal  kings, 
who  had  been  tributary  to  Hadarezer,  now  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  David;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
Hadarezer  himself  became  a  tributary,  though  it  is 
plain  from  chapter  viii.  3-^7,  that  ne  was  greaUj 
weakened  and  suffered  the  loss  of  large  booty.  From 
1  Kings  xi.  23,  24,  it  is  plain  that  an  escaped  depen- 
dent (ME  Hadarezer  maintained  himself  in  the  territory 
of  Damascus  as  an  enemy  of  Israel ;  it  is  also  stated  in 
1  Kings  iv.  21,  that  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  king- 
doms^ from  the  Euphrates  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  Hadarezer  also  ac]aK>w- 
ledged  the  suzerainty  of  David  and  Solomon. 

XI. 

(^)  After  the  year  was  ezpired.-^Literally,  as 
in  marg^,  at  the  return  of  the  year.  This  refers  back 
to  chap.  X.  14.  Joab  had  spent  the  winter  or  rainy 
season  at  Jerusalem;  now  ne  returns  to  Ammon. 
David  had  evidently  hurried  his  campaign  against 
Hadarezer  to  prevent  the  junction  of  his  foea,  ana  Joab 
had  probablv  been  sent  at  first  with  only  a  small  fores 
to  hold  the  Ammonites  in  check.  With  the  speedy  and 
successful  close  of  David's  own  operations,  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  while  the  bulk  of  the  army  waa  sent  to 
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^>  And  it  came  to  pass  in  an  evening- 
tide,  that  David  arose  from  off  his  bed, 
and  walked  upon  the  roof  of  the  king's 
house :  and  from  the  roof  he  saw  a  wo- 
man washing  herself;  and  the  woman 
wa^  very  beautiful  to  look  upon.  <'>  And 
David  sent  and  enquired  after  the  wo- 
man. And  one  said.  Is  not  this  Bath- 
sheba,  the  daughter  of  Eliam,  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite  P  <*>  And  David  sent 
messengers,  and  took  her ;  and  she  came 
in  unto  him,  and  he  lav  with  her ;  ^  for 
she  was  '  purified  from  her  uncleanness : 
and  she  returned  unto  her  house. 
(<f)  And  the  woman  conceived,  and  sent 
and  told  David,  and  said,  I  am  with 
child. 

(®)  And  David  sent  to  Joab,  saying j 
Send  me  Uriah  the  Hittite.  And  Joab 
sent  Uriah  to  David.  ^^  And  when 
Uriah  was  come  unto  him,  David  de- 
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manded  of  him  '  how  Joab  did,  and  how 
the  people  did,  and  how  the  war  pros- 
pered. (®)  And  David  said  to  Uriah,  Go 
down  to  thy  house,  and  wash  thy  feet. 
And  Uriah  departed  out  of  the  king's 
house,  and  there  ^  followed  him  a  mess 
of  meat  from  the  king.  (®^  But  Uriah 
slept  at  the  door  of  the  king's  house 
with  all  the  servants  of  his  lord,  and 
went  not  down  to  his  house.  ^^^^  And 
when  they  had  told  David,  saying, 
Uriah  went  not  down  unto  his  house, 
David  said  unto  Uriah,  Camest  thou 
not  from  thy  journey  ?  why  tlten  didst 
thou  not  go  down  unto  thine  house? 
^^)  And  Unah  said  unto  David,  The  ark, 
and  Israel,  and  Judah,  abide  in  tents; 
and  my  lord  Joab,  and  the  servants  of 
my  lord,  are  encamped  in  the  open 
fields ;  shall  I  then  go  into  mine  house, 
to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  lie  with  my 


join  Joab.  By  the  curious  insertion  of  a  letter  the 
Hebrew  text  reads  "  when  angels  {or  messengers)  go 
forth."    It  is  corrected  in  the  margin. 

Destroyed  the  children.— 1  Chron.  xx.  1,  ex- 
plains "wasted  the  country  of  the  children."  After 
the  custom  of  ancient  wurfare,  while  the  army  was 
besieging  Babbah,  foraging  parties  were  sent  out  to  lay 
waste  the  countir  ana  cut  off  any  stragglers.  Comp. 
1  Sam.  xiii.  17, 18. 

(2)  In  an  eveningtide.— Late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  David  Lad  taken  the  siesta  customary  in  Oriental 
countries,  he  rose  from  his  couch  and  walked  on  the 
roof  of  his  palace,  which  in  the  cool  of  the  day  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  an  eastern  house.  This  palace  was 
on  the  height  of  Mount  Zion,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  open  courts  of  the  houses  in  the  lower  city.  In 
one  of  these  he  saw  a  beautiful  woman  bathing.  In 
the  courts  of  the  houses  it  was  common  to  have  a  basin 
of  water,  and  the  place  was  probably  entirely  concealed 
from  every  other  point  of  observation  than  the  roof  of 
the  palace,  from  which  no  harm  was  suspected. 

David's  grievous  fall  was  consequent  upon  his  long 
coarse  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  power,  which 
had  somewhat  intoxicated  nim  and  thro¥m  him  oH  his 
guard.  It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  of  Scripture  to  cover 
up  or  excuse  the  sins  of  even  its  greatest  heroes  and 
saints.  This  sin  was  followed  by  the  deepest  repent- 
ance and  by  the  Divine  forgiveness;  nevertheless  its 
Sunishment  overclouded  all  the  remaining  years  of 
>avid's  Hfe.  His  fall,  as  St.  Augustine  has  said, 
should  put  upon  their  s^nard  those  who  have  not  fallen, 
and  save  from  despair  those  who  have. 

(3)  Bath-Bheba,  the  daughter  of  Eliam.— Her 
name  is  spelt  in  Chronicles  Bath'ShtM,  and  her  father's 
name  is  said  to  be  Ammiel,  Ammiel  and  Eliam  are 
the  same  name  with  its  component  parts  transposed, 
as  Scripture  names  are  often  varied:  Ood*s  people 
and  the  people  of  Ood. 

Wife  oi  Uriah  the  Hittite. — ^EEis  name  appears 
(chap,  xxiii.  39)  in  the  list  of  David's  thirty  chief 
heroes,  and  the  whole  story  represents  him  as  a  brave 
and  noble-minded  soldier.  David  had  now  g^iven  rein 
to  his  guilty  passion  so  far  that  the  knowledge  of 


Bath-sheba's  being  a  married  woman,  and  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  chief  warriors,  does  not  check  him. 

(4)  Sent  messengers,  and  took  her.— This  does 
not  imply  the  use  of  violence.  Bath-sheba,  however 
beautiful,  appears  from  the  narrative  of  1  Kings  ii. 
13 — 22,  to  have  been  a  woman  of  little  discretion,  and 
now  yielded  to  David's  vrill  without  resistance,  perhaps 
flattered  by  the  approach  of  the  king. 

For  she  was. — ^Read,  and  she  was.  Under  the  Law 
she  was  unclean  until  the  evening.  She  therefore 
remained  in  David's  jMilace  until  that  time,  scrupulous 
in  this  detail  while  conscious  of  a  capital  crime  and  a 
high  offence  against  God.  David,  nevertheless,  was  a 
far  ereater  offender. 

(^rSent  and  told  DaTid.*-Because  her  sin  must 
now  become  known,  and  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xx.  10) 
adulterers  must  both  be  punished  with  death. 

(^)  Send  me  Uriah.— David  proposed  thus  to 
cover  up  his  crime.  By  calling  for  Uriah  and  treating 
him  witn  marked  consioeration,  he  thought  to  establisn 
a  friendly  feeHng  on  his  part,  and  then  by  sending  him 
to  his  wife  to  have  it  supposed  that  the  child,  begotten 
in  adultery,  was  Uriah's  own. 

(8)  A  mess  of  meat.— Lit.  a  present.  The  same 
word  is  used  in  Grcn.  xHii.  34,  ana  no  doubt  refers  to 
some  choice  dish  sent  by  the  king  to  the  guest  whom 
he  wished  to  honour. 

(0)  At  the  door  of  the  king's  house.— Probably 
in  the  guard  chamber  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace. 
(Gomp.  1  Kings  xiv.  27,  28.)  It  is  quite  unnecessarv  to 
suppose  that  Uriah  had  anv  suspicion  of  what  had 
been  done.  His  conduct  and  language  is  simply  that 
of  a  brave,  frank,  generous-hearted  soldier. 

(11)  The  ark,  and  Israel,  and  Judah.— Not- 
withstanding the  experience  of  the  capture  of  the  Ark 
by  the  Philistines  in  the  days  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  11),  it 
seems  to  have  been  still  customary  to  carry  it  out  in 
war  as  a  symbol  of  Gknl's  presence  and  pledge  of  His 
favour.  (Gomp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  18.)  The  separate  men- 
tion of  Israel  and  Judah  gives  no  indication  of  a  late 
date  for  this  book,  since  these  two  parts  of  the  nation 
had  already  been  separated,  and  even  hostile  to  each 
other  in  the  early  years  of  David's  reign.    This  noble 
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wife?  as  thou  livest,  and  as  ihy  soul 
liveth,  I  will  not  do  this  thing.  W  And 
David  said  to  Uriah,  Tarry  here  to  day 
also,  and  to  morrow  I  will  let  thee  de- 
part. So  Uriah  abode  in  Jerusalem  that 
day,  and  the  morrow.  (^)  And  when 
David  had  called  him,  he  did  eat  and 
drink  before  him ;  and  he  made  him 
drunk :  and  at  even  he  went  out  to  lie 
on  his  bed  with  the  servants  of  his  lord, 
but  went  not  down  to  his  house. 

(^^)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  David  wrote  a  letter  to  Joab, 
and  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah. 
<^)  And  he  wrote  in  the  letter,  saying. 
Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the 
^  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  '  from  him, 
that  he  ma^  be  smitten,  and  die. 

<^^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joab 
observed  the  city,  that  he  assigned 
Uriah  unto  a  place  where  he  knew  that 
valiant  men  w&re.  ^^^^  And  the  men  of 
the  city  went  out,  and  fought  with 
Joab :  and  there  fell  some  of  the  people 
of  the  servants  of  David ;  and  Uriah  the 
Hittite  died  also. 

W  Then  Joab  sent  and  told  David  all 
the  things  concerning  the  war ;  (^)  and 
charged  the  messenger,  saying.  When 
thou  hast  made  an  end  of  temzu;  the 
matters  of  the  war    unto    the 
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(^)  and  if  80  be  that  the  king's  wrath 
arise,  and  he  say  unto  thee.  Wherefore 
approached  ye  so  nigh  unto  the  city  when 
ye  did  fight?  knew  ye  not  that  they 
would  shoot  from  the  wall  P  t^>  Who 
smote  *  Abimelech  the  son  of  Jerubbes- 
hethP  did  not  a  woman  cast  a  piece  of 
a  millstone  upon  him  from  the  wall, 
that  he  died  in  Thebez  P  why  went  ye 
nigh  the  wall  ?  then  say  thou.  Thy  ser- 
vant Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead  also. 

<^)  So  the  messenger  went,  and  came 
and  showed  David  all  that  Joab  had 
sent  hiTTi  for.  (^)  And  the  messenger 
said  unto  David,  Surely  the  men  pre- 
vailed against  us,  and  came  out  unto  us 
into  the  field,  and  we  were  upon  them 
even  unto  the  entering  of  the  gS'te. 
(^)  And  the  shooters  shot  from  on  the 
wall  upon  thy  servants;  and  some  of 
the  king's  servants  be  dead,  and  thj 
servant  Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead  also. 
(^)  Then  David  said  unto  the  inessen- 
ger.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  Joab,  Let 
not  this  thing  '  displease  thee,  for  the 
sword  devoureth  ^one  as  well  as  another: 
make  thy  battle  more  strong  against 
the  city,  and  overthrow  it :  and  encou- 
rage thou  him. 

(^)  And  when  the  wife  of  Uriah  heard 
that  Uriah  her  husband  was  dead,  she 


answer  of  Uriah  should  have  stunff  Dayid  to  the 
quick,  bat  his  conscience  was  so  deadened  by  his  sin 
tnat  the  only  effect  was  to  lead  him  to  yet  baser  means 
of  concealment. 

(13)  He  made  him  drunk.— This  fresh  attempt 
of  David  to  conceal  his  crime  by  attempting  to  send 
Uriah  to  his  house  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication  does 
not  need  comment,  but  Uriah's  resolye  was  so  strong 
that  it  st|ll  gOTemed  his  conduct  while  in  this  almoOT 
irresponsible  condition. 

a«)  Sent  it  by  the  hand  of  Uriah.— The  brave 
soldier  is  made  the  bearer  of  his  own  death-warrant, 
and  his  well-known  valour  for  his  king  is  to  be  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  destruction,  to  relieve  that 
king  of  the  consequences  of  his  crime,  which  also 
involved  a  great  wrong  to  himself.  No  reason  is 
given  to  Joab  for  this  order,  but  as  a  lojal  and 
somewhat  unscrupulous  general  he  obeys  without 
question. 

(15)  Retire  ye  from  him.— This  part  of  David's 
orders  was  not  carried  out.  Perhaps  Joab  thought  it 
would  make  the  stratagem  too  evident,  or  perhaps  it 
was  impracticable.  At  all  events,  the  consequence  was 
that  others  were  slain  with  Urii^,  and  thus  a  larger 
blood-gmltiness  fell  upon  David. 

a«)  Observed  the  city  .—The  word  means  watched, 
or  hloekaded.  In  the  operations  of  the  siege  Joab  so 
arranged  some  of  his  forces  as  to  invite  a  sally  from  the 
city  under  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  success- 
ful.    It  appears  from  verse  24  that  Uriah's  party  had 
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been  sent  so  near  as  to  come  within  reach  of  thearchera 
on  the  walL 

W  Who  smote  Abimeleoh  P— See  Judges  iz. 
53.  Joab  anticipated  David's  anger  at  his  apparent 
rashness,  and  char^^  the  messenger,  when  he  ahonld 
observe  it,  to  mention's  Uriah's  death.  This  was  not 
likely  to  awaken  any  suspicion  in  the  messenger,  as  H 
would  appear  to  him  rather  as  an  effort  on  Joab's  pact 
to  throw  the  blame  from  -himself  JoLPon  Uriah  as  the 
leader  of  the  assaulting  party.  The  messenger  i^ 
pears  to  have  told  all  in  one  breath,  so  that  there  waa 
no  opportunity^  for  David  to  express  displeasure.  The 
reference  to  the  case  of  Abimelech  shows  how  fiiTnillmy 
the  Israelites  were  with  the  past  history  of  their 
people. 

(25)  One  as  well  as  another.— While  Dayid'a 
reply  to  Joab  is  ostensibly  to  encourage  him,  on  the 
^ound  that  the  mishap  was  a  mere  accident  of  war,  it 
IS  yet  couched  in  such  language  as  to  imply  a  spe<dal 
regret  for  the  loss  of  Uriah.  "  One  as  well  as  anotlwr," 
i.e.,  "though  Uriah  was  a  brave  hero  whom  we  could  Ul 
spare,  yet  m  the  fortune  of  war  we  cannot  choose  who 
shall  falL  Notwithstanding  this  loss,  let  Joab  go  on 
with  a  good  heart." 

(26)  Mourned  for  her  husband.- How  lon^  this 
mourning  lasted  we  are  not  told.  The  usual  perioa  was 
seven  days  (Gen.  L  10 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13),  and  although 
that  of  a  widow  may  well  have  been  somewhat  longer, 
it  was  doubtless,  under  the  circumstances,  made  as 
short  as  was  consistent  with  decency. 


JfatAan't  Parable 


n.  SAMUEL,  XU. 


of  the  Ewe  Lamb. 


moumed  for  her  husband.  ^^^  And  when 
the  monming  was  past,  David  sent  and 
fetched  her  to  his  honse,  and  she  be- 
came his  wife,  and  bare  him  a  son. 

But  the  thing  that  David  had  done 
^  displeased  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTEE  Xn.— (1)  And  the  Lobd 
sent  Nathan  nnto  David.  And  he  came 
nnto  him,  and  said  xinto  him,  There 
were  two  men  in  one  city ;  the  one  rich, 
and  the  other  poor.  (^)  The  rich  man 
had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds : 
<^)  but  the  poor  man  had  nothing,  save 
one  little  ewe  lamb,  which  he  had 
bought  and  nourished  up:  and  it  grew 
up  together  with  him,  and  with  his 
•children;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  ^meat, 
and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lav  in 
his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  ai  a 
daughter.  <^)  And  there  came  a  traveller 
unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to 
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take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own 
herd,  to  dress  for  the  wayfaring  man 
that  was  come  unto  him;  but  took  the 
poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the 
man  that  was  come  to  him. 

W  And  David's  anger  was  greatly 
kindled  against  the  man ;  and  he  said 
to  Nathan,  As  the  Lobd  liveth,  the  man 
that  hath  done  this  thing  'shall  surelv 
die :  <^)  and  he  shall  restore  the  lamb 
"■f ourfold,  because  he  did  this  thing,  and 
because  he  had  no  pity. 

(7)  And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou 
art  the  man.  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  God 
of  Israel,  I  ^anointed  thee  king  over 
Israel,  and  I  dehvered  thee  out  of  the 
hand  of  Saul ;  (^)  and  I  gave  thee  thy 
master's  house,  and  thy  master's  wives 
into  thy  bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house 
of  Israiel  and  of  Judah ;  and  if  that  had 
been  too  little,  I  would  moreover  have 
given  unto  thee  such  and  such  things. 


<27)  Bare  him  a  son. — Several  months  most  have 
passed  since  the  beginning  of  David's  course  of  sin, 
4Uid  as  yet  his  conscience  had  not  brought  him  to  a 
sense  of  what  he  had  done,  nor  had  the  prophet  Nathan 
been  sent  to  him.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  during 
4JI  this  time  David  was  not  only  the  civil  ruler  of  hS 
people,  but  also  the  head  of  the  theocracy,  the  great 
upholder  of  the  worship  and  the  service  of  Gk>d,  and 
his  psalms  were  used  as  the  vehicle  of  the  people's 
devotion.  If  it  be  asked  whv  he  should  have  been  left 
«o  long  without  being  brought  to  a  conviction  of  his 
sin,  one  obvious  reason  is,  that  this  sin  might  be  openly 
fastened  upon  him  beyond  all  possibility  of  denial  by 
the  birth  of  the  child.  But  besides  this,  however 
hardened  David  may  appear  to  have  been  in  passing 
from  one  crime  to  another  in  the  effort  to  conceal  hm 
ffuilt,  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  his  consdenoe 
should  not  have  been  meantime  at  work  and  oppressing 
him  with  that  sense  of  unconf essed  and  uniorffiven 
«in  which  prepared  him  at  last  for  ilie  visit  of 
l^'athan. 

xn. 

We  here  pass  from  the  story  of  David's  great  and 
^gravated  crimes  to  that  of  his  deep  repentance, 
l^yond  all  question  Fs.  IL  is  the  expression  of  his 
penitence  after  the  visit  of  Nathan,  and  Ps.  xxxii.  the 
•egression  of  his  experience  after  the  assurance  of 
Divine  forgiveness,  set  forth  for  the  warning,  instruction 
imd  comfort  of  others. 

0)  Sent  Nathan. — ^Nathan  was  already  on  intimate 
terms  with  David,  and  recognised  by  him  as  a  prophet 
(chap,  vii  1 — 17). 

^  (2)  There  were  two  men.— The  parable  is  de- 
sifipied  to  bring  out  David's  indignation  against  the 
Offender  without  being  so  clear  as  to  awaken  at  first 
•any  suspicion  of  a  personal  application.  It  does  not 
allude  to  the  special  crimes  of  David,  but  to  the  mean- 
ness and  selfisnness  of  the  transaction— qualities  which 
J)avid  was  still  in  a  condition  to  appreciate.     For  a 
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similar  use  of  parables  see  chap.  xiv.  2 — 11 ;  1 
XX.  35— 41. 

(S)  It  grew  up  together.— *' All  these  circum. 
stances  are  exquisitely  contrived  to  heigfhten  the  pity 
of  the  hearer  jot  the  oppressed,  and  ms  indignation 
against  the  oppressor." — Speaker's  Commentary. 

(5)  Was  greatly  kindled.— David's  generous  im- 
pulses had  not  been  extinffuished  by  his  sin,  nor  his 
warm  sense  of  justice;  nis  naturuly  j|uick  temper 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  13,  22, 33)  at  once  roused  his  indignation 
to  the  utmost. 

(6)  Fourfold.— In  exact  accordance  with  the  Law 
(Exod.  xxii.  1 ;  comp.  Luke  xix.  8).  The  LXX.  (in 
most  copies  ''sevenfold,"  comp.  Prov.  vi.  31)  and 
the  Ghaldee  ( "fortyf old  ")  have  expressed  more  of 
human  indignation;  but  David  knew  the  Law  too 
well  to  change  its  terms. 

(7)  Thou  art  the  man.— The  boldness  and  sudden, 
ness  of  this  application  bring  a  shock  to  David  which 
at  once  aroused  his  slumbering  conscience.  This  could 
not  have  been  the  case  had  David  been  essentially  a 
bad  man.  He  was  a  man  whose  main  purpose  in  fife 
was  to  do  Gk)d'8  will,  but  he  had  yieldea  to  temptation, 
had  been  entangled  in  further  and  greater  guilt  in  the 
effort  to  conceiu  his  sin,  and  all  the  while  his  conscience 
had  been  stupefied  by  the  delirium  of  prosperity  and 

gower.  Now  what  he  had  done  is  suadeniv  brought 
ef  ore  him  in  its  true  light.  For  fike  prophetic  rebukes 
of  royal  offenders  see  1  Sam.  xv.  21 — 23 ;  1  Slings  xxL 
21—24 ;  Isa.  vii.  3—25 ;  Matt.  xiv.  3—6. 

(8)  Thy  master's  wives.— In  verses  7,  8  the 
prophet  enumerates  the  chief  favours  and  blessings 
shown  to  David,  and  these  are  so  brought  out  as  to 
show  not  only  his  base  in^pratitude,  but  also  the  un- 
reasonableness of  this  particular  sin.  We  are  told  of 
only  one  wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50)  and  of  one  con. 
cubine  (chap.  ill.  7)  who  was  taken  by  Abner.  If  he  had 
others,  David  certainly  could  not  have  taken  them  until 
more  than  seven  and  a  half  years  after  Saul's  death. 
The  prophet  refers  to  the  Oriental  custom  that  the  new 
king  naa  a  right  to  the  harem  of  his  predecessor. 


Damd^a  Confession  and  Pardm.  11.   SAMUEL,    XIL 


His  Prayer  and  FasHng, 


(9)  Wherefore  hast  thou  despised  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  evil 
in  his  sight?  thou  hast  killed  Uriah  the 
Hittite  with  the  sword,  and  hast  taken 
his  wife  to  he  thy  wife,  and  hast  slain 
him  with  the  sword  of  the  children  of 
Ammon.  <^^)  Now  therefore  the  sword 
shall  never  depart  from  thine  house ;  be- 
cause thou  hast  despised  me,  and  hast 
taken  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite  to 
be  thy  wife.  (^^)  Thus  saith  the  Lobd, 
Behold  I  will  raise  up  evil  against  thee 
out  of  thine  own  house,  and  I  will  «take 
thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  give 
them  unto  thy  neighbour,  and  he  shall 
lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this 
sun.  (^)  For  thou  didst  it  secretly :  but 
I  will  do  this  thing  before  all  Israel, 
and  before  the  sun. 

<^3)  And  David  said  unto  Nathan,  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Lobd.  And 
Nathan  said  unto  David,  ^The  Lord 
also  hath  put  awav  thy  sin ;  thou  shalt 
not  die.  <i*)  Howbeit,  because  by  this 
deed  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Lobd  to  blaspheme, 
the  child  also  that  is  bom  unto  thee 
shall  surely  die.  (i*)And  Nathan  de- 
parted unto  his  house. 

And  the  Lobd  struck  the  child  that 
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Uriah's  wife  bare  unto  David,  and  it 
was  very  sick.  ^^  David  therefore  be- 
sought God  for  the  child;  and  David 
^  fasted,  and  went  in,  and  lay  all  night 
upon  the  earth.  (^^)  And  the  elders  of 
hSa  house  arose,  arul  went  to  him,  to 
raise  him  up  from  the  earth:  but  he 
would  not,  neither  did  he  eat  bread 
with  them.  <^®)  And  it  came  to  pass  on 
the  seventh  day,  that  the  diild  died. 
And  the  servants  of  David  feared  to  tell 
him  that  the  child  was  dead :  for  they 
said.  Behold,  while  the  child  was  yet 
alive,  we  spa^e  unto  him,  and  he  would 
not  hearken  unto  our  voice :  how  will 
he  then  'vex  himself,  if  we  tell  him 
that  the  child  is  dead?  (id)But  when 
David  saw  that  his  servants  whispered, 
David  perceived  that  the  child  was 
dead :  therefore  David  said  unto  his  ser- 
vants. Is  the  child  dead  9  And  they  said, 
He  is  dead.  ^*^>  Then  David  arose  from 
the  earth,  and  washed,  and  anointed 
himself,  and  changed  his  apparel,  and 
came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  worshipped:  then  he  came  to  his 
own  house ;  and  when  he  required,  they 
set  bread  before  him,  and  he  did  eat. 
(21)  Then  said  his  servants  unto  him, 
What  thing  is  this  that  thou  hast  done? 


(9)  Hast  slain  him.  —  This  is  a  different  and 
stronger  word  than  "  killed/'  in  the  first  part  of  the 
verse,  and  might  well  be  translated  murdered.  It  was 
mnrder  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  although  accomplished 
indirectly  by  the  sword  of  the  Ammonites. 

(10)  Shall  never  depart.— This  word,  in  both  its 
positive  and  negative  forms,  for  ever  and  never,  is  con- 
stantly used  to  express  the  longest  time  possible  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  which  it  is  used.  Here 
it  must  mean  "  as  lone  as  David  lives ; "  and  the 
punishment  denounced  found  its  realisation  in  a  long 
succession  of  woes,  from  the  murder  of  Amnon  to  the 
execution  of  Adonijah. 

(13)  I  have  sinned.— The  same  words  were  used  by 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  24, 30),  but  in  a  totally  different  spirit. 
Saul's  confession  was  a  concession  to  the  prophet  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  his  support,  and  with  no  real 
penitence ;  David,  in  these  few  words,  pours  out  before 
Gfod  the  confession  of  a  broken  heart. 

Thou  Shalt  not  die.— David  had  committed  two 
crimes  for  which  the  Law  imposed  the  penalty  of  death 
-—adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10)  ana  murder  (Lev.  xxiv.  17). 
Ab  an  absolute  monarch  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  sentence  would  be  put  in  force  by  any  human 
authority ;  and  the  Divine  word  is  to  him  of  far  more 
importance  as  an  assurance  of  forgiveness  than  as  a 
warding  off  of  any  possible  earthly  danger.  The  phrase 
is  thus  parallel  to,  and  explanatory  of,  the  previous 
clause,  "  The  Lord  also  hath  put  away  thy  sin. 

(M)  Thou  hast  given  great  oooasion.— Although 
David  was  forgiven,  vet  since  his  sin  had  brought  great 
scandal  on  the  churcn,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 


suffer  publicly  the  conseauences  of  that  sin.  We  can 
see  that  this  was  especial^  important  in  David's  case, 
both  for  the  vindication  ox  GUmI's  justice,  and  to  destroy 
the  hope  that  other  sins  also  might  go  unpunished ;  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  f oKfotten  that  the  effect  oi  sin  generaQy 
is  similar.  The  &r  greater  part  of  David's  sufferings 
were  from  what  are  called  "  the  natural  consequences  " 
of  his  sin,  i,e.,  from  consequences  which  flowed  from  it 
under  the  immutable  laws  of  the  world's  moral  govern- 
ment. These  laws  are  always  in  force,  and  bring  home 
the  earthly  consequences  of  sin,  however  the  sinner 
may  have  repentea  and  been  forgiven. 

The  ohild  also  that  is  bom.— The  death  of  a 
little  infant  in  the  harem  of  a  great  Oriental  monarch 
might  seem  of  small  significance,  and  but  a  light 
punishment ;  David,  however,  saw  it  in  its  true  tight— 
as  an  evidence  of  God's  unalterable  purpose,  and  a  sign 
of  the  greater  judgments  that  must  come  upon  him. 
The  people  also,  no  doubt,  saw  and  felt  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  punishment. 

(16)  Besought  God  for  the  child.- It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  say  that  this  does  not  imply  any  want 
of  submissiveness  to  God's  will  on  David's  part,  nor  an 
inordinate  love  for  the  child  of  his  guilt.  "  In  the  case 
of  a  man  whose  penitence  was  so  earnest  and  so  deep, 
the  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  his  child  most  have 
sprung  from  some  other  source  than  excessive  love  of 
any  created  object.  His  great  desire  was  to  avert  the 
stroke  as  a  sign  of  the  wrath  of  God,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  able  to  discern,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
child,  a  proof  of  Divine  favour  consequent  upon  ^ 
restoration  of  his  fellowship  with  Qod.    But  when  the 
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Birth  of  Solomon. 


II.  SAMUEL,  Xn. 


David  takes  BahbaJi. 


thou  didst  &st  and  weep  for  the  child, 
while  it  was  alive ;  but  when  the  child 
was  deady  thou  didst  rise  and  eat  bread. 

(22)  And  he  said,  While  the  child  was  yet 
aliye,  I  fasted  and  wept:  for  I  said. 
Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gra- 
cious to  me,  that  the  child  may  li?e  9 

(23)  But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should 
I  fast  P  can  I  bring  him  back  againP  I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return 
to  me. 

(2*)  And  David  comforted  Bath-sheba 
his  wife,  and  went  in  unto  her,  and  lay 
with  her :  and  '  she  bare  a  son,  and  ^  he 
called  his  name  Solomon :  and  the  Lobb 
loved  him.  <*^)  And  he  sent  by  the 
liand  of  Nathan  the  prophet;  and  he 
called  his  name  ^  Jedidiah,  because  of 
the  LoBD. 

(^)  And  Joab  fought  against  Babbah 
of  the  children  of  Ajmmon,  and  took  the 
royal  ci^.  ^^  And  Joab  sent  messen- 
gers to  David,  and  said,  I  have  fought 
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against  Babbah,  and  have  taken  the 
city  of  waters.  <®>  Now  therefore  ga- 
ther the  rest  of  the  people  together,  and 
encamp  against  the  city,  and  take  it : 
lest  I  take  the  city,  and  ^it  be  called 
affcer  my  name.  <^J  And  David  gathered 
all  the  people  together,  and  went  to 
Babbah,  and  fought  against  it,  and 
took  it.  (*^)  *^And  he  took  their  king's 
crown  from  off  his  head,  the  weight 
whereof  was  a  talent  of  gold  with,  the 
precious  stones:  and  it  was  set  on 
David's  head.  And  he  brought  forth 
the  spoil  of  the  citv  ^in  great  abun- 
dance. (^)  And  he  Drought  forth  the 
people  that  were  therein,  and  put  them 
under  saws,  and  under  harrows  of  iron, 
and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  made 
them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln: 
and  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities  of 
the  children  of  Ammon.  So  David 
and  all  the  people  returned  unto  Jeru- 
salem. 


ehild  was  dead,  he  hnmbled  himself  nnder  the  mighty 
hand  of  Ood,  and  rested  satisfied  with  His  grace,  with- 
out giving  himself  np  to  fmitless  pain"  (O.  von 
G^erh^h,  quoted  bv  Keil).  Yet  David^  deep  love  for 
the  child  is  not  to  he  overlooked  altogether. 

(23)  I  shall  go  to  him.— As  far  as  the  mere  words 
themselves  are  concerned,  this  might  be  taken  as  the 
expression  of  a  Stoic's  comfort, "  I  shall  go  to  the  dead, 
but  the  dead  wiU  not  come  to  me ;  "  bnt  David,  in  his 
whole  nature  and  belief,  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  Stoic,  and  these  words  in  his  moutn  can  scarcely 
be  anvthing  else  than  an  expression  of  confidence  in  a 
fife  of  consciousness  beyond  the  grave,  and  of  the  future 
recognition  of  those  loved  on  earth. 

(24)  Called  his  name  Solomon.—The  birth  of 
Solomon  could  hardly  have  taken  place  until  after  the 
events  mentioned  in  verses  26 — 31,  since  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  siege  of  Babbah  would  have  occupied  two 
years.  It  is  without  doubt  mentioned  here  (after  the 
custom  of  Scripture  narrative)  to  close  the  story  of 
Bath-sheba  in  its  proper  connection.  The  birth  of  that 
son  who  should  succeed  to  the  kingdom,  and  through 
whom  should  pass  the  line  to  the  Messiah,  was  too 
imjoortant  to  be  overlooked. 

(^)  Jedidiah.~It  does  not  appear  that  this  name 
{beloved  of  the  Lord)  was  intenaed  to  do  more  than 
express  the  Divine  acceptance  of  Solomon ;  and  it  never 
came  into  use  as  a  personal  title. 

(«)  Took  the  royal  city.— The  parallel  narrative 
18  resumed  at  this  point  in  1  Chron.  xx.  2.  Babbah  was 
situated  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  upper  Jabbok,  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream,  but  with  its  citadel  on  the 
cliff  on  the  northern  side.  The  **  royal  city "  of  this 
verse,  and  "the  city  of  waters"  of  the  next,  refer 
probably  to  the  city  proper,  while  the  **  city  "  of  verses 
28,  29  is  no  doubt  the  citadel,  which  was  more  strongly 
fortified. 

(28)  The  rest  of  the  people.— Joab  proposes  a 
general  muster  of  the  remaining  forces  of  Israel,  either 
because  additional  force  was  actually  needed  for  the 


capture  of  the  aitadel,  or  simplv  to  carry  out  the  formal 
capturing  of  the  city  by  Davia  in  person. 

(90)  Their  king's  orown.— The  same  Hebrew 
letters,  translated  their  king,  form  the  name  of  Milcom, 
the  chief  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  and  hence  some  writers 
have  quite  unnecessarily  supposed  that  the  idol's  crown 
is  meant.    - 

A  talent  of  gold.— If  this  is  according  to  the 
Hebrew  weights,  the  amount  is  extraordinary,  for  the 
silver  talent  was  above  a  hundred  pounds,  the  gold 
talent  twice  as  much.  But  there  were  various  other 
Eastern  talents,  as  the  Babylonian  and  Persian,  of 
much  smaller  weight,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  light 
talent  may  have  been  in  use  among  the  Ammonites. 
The  weight,  however,  on  any  reasonable  supposition, 
would  have  been  too  great  to  allow  of  this  crown  being 
commonly  worn. 

<si)  Put  them  under  saws.— The  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  (put  them  unth,  or  into,  the  saw) 
does  not  give  any  good  sense,  and  no  doubt  a  single 
letter  of  the  text  should  be  changed,  bringing  it  into 
agreement  with  1  Chron.  xx.  3,  "  cut  them  with  saws." 
(Comp.  Heb.  xi.  37.) 

Harrows  of  iron.— These  are  the  heavy  iron  tools, 
often  armed  with  sharp  points  on  the  lower  side,  wliich 
were  used  for  the  purposes  of  threshing  the  grain  and 
breaking  up  the  stnw. 

The  brick-kiln. — "^his  is  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. The  Hebrew  margin,  however,  has  "through 
Malchan ; "  and  hence  some  have  supposed  that  David 
made  the  Ammonites  pass  through  the  same  fire  by 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  consecrate  their  children 
to  Molech. 

In  the  infliction  of  these  cruelties  on  his  enemies 
David  acted  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  time.  Abhorrent  as  they  may  be  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  David  and  his  contemporaries 
took  them  as  matters  of  course,  without  a  suspicion 
that  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  Gk>d's  will. 
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CHAPTEE  Xm.— W  And  it  came 
to  pass  after  this,  that  Absalom  the  son 
of  David  had  a  fair  sister,  whose  name 
was  Tamar;  and  Amnon  the  son  of 
David  loved  her.  ^^^  And  Amnon  was 
so  vexed,  that  he  fell  sick  for  his  sister 
Tamar ;  for  she  was  a  virgin ;  and  ^Am- 
non thought  it  hard  for  him  to  do  any 
thing  to  her.  (^>But  Amnon  had  a 
friend,  whose  name  was  Jonadab,  the 
son  of  Shimeah  David's  brother:  and 
Jonadab  was  a  very  subtil  man.  (^)  And 
he  said  unto  him,  Whv  aH  thou,  being 
the  king's  son,  '  lean  'm>m  day  to  day  P 
wilt  thou  not  tell  me?  And  Amnon 
said  unto  him,  I  love  Tamar,  my  brother 
Absalom's  sister.  <^)  And  Jonadab  said 
unto  him.  Lay  thee  down  on  thy  bed, 
and  make  thyseK  sick:  and  when  thy 
father  cometh  to  see  thee,  say  unto  him, 
I  pray  thee,  let  my  sister  Tamar  come, 
and  give  me  meat,  and  dress  the  meat 
in  my  sight,  that  I  may  see  it,  and  eat 
it  at  her  hand. 

<^)  So  Amnon  lay  down,  and  made  him- 
self sick :  and  when  the  king  was  come 
to  see  him,  Amnon  said  unto  the  king,  I 
pray  thee,  let  Tamar  my  sister  come. 


dr.ioai. 


1  Heb^ttwoamar- 
vettottf,  or,  hid- 
den in  th»  «ye«  tff 
Amnon. 


S  Hcb..  thin. 


3  Heb.,  momlng.by 
tHormng. 


4  0r,|NUta. 


5  Heb.,fctanNeme. 


aLer.iaA 


6  HebnttoivU  not 
iototedotu. 


and  make  me  a  couple  of  cakes  in  my 
sight,  that  I  may  eat  at  her  hand. 
(7)  Then  David  sent  home  to  Tamar, 
saying,  Go  now  to  thy  brother  Amson's 
house,  and  dress  him  meat.  (^)  So  Ta- 
mar went  to  her  brother  Amnon's  house; 
and  he  was  laid  down.  And  she  took 
^  flour,  and  kneaded  it,  and  made  cakes 
in  his  sight,  and  did  bake  the  cakes. 
(^)  And  she  took  a  pan,  and  poured  them 
out  before  him ;  but  he  refused  to  eat. 
And  Amnon  said.  Have  out  all  men 
from  me.  And  tiiey  went  out  eveiy 
man  from  him. 

(10)  j^d  Amnon  said  unto  Tamar, 
Bring  the  meat  into  the  chamber,  that  I 
may  eat  of  thine  hand.  And  Tamar 
took  the  cakes  which  she  had  made,  and 
brought  them  into  the  chamber  to  Am- 
non her  brother,  t^)  And  when  she  had 
brought  them  unto  him  to  eat,  he  took 
hold  of  her,  and  said  unto  her.  Come  he 
with  me,  my  siater.  ^^)  And  she  an- 
swered him.  Nay,  my  'brother,  do  not 
*force  me;  for  "^no  such  thing  ought 
to  be  done  in  Israel :  do  not  thou  tiiis 
f oUy.  <^>  And  I,  whither  shsJl  I  cause 
my  shame  to  goP  and  as  for  thee,  thou 


xnr. 

.The  series  of  narratives  that  follow,  as  far  as  chap, 
xzil,  are  chiefly  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  that  befel 
David  and  his  household  after  his  great  sin.  These 
are  entirely  omitted  from  the  Chronides,  which  also 
omit  the  account  of  that  sin. 

(1)  It  came  to  pass  after  this.— This  formula 
applies  to  the  narrative  which  follows  as  a  whole :  not, 
of  course,  to  the  fact  immediately  afterwards  men- 
tioned, that  Absalom's  sister  was  Tamar.  This  may 
illustrate  the  use  of  the  same  phrase  in  other  places. 

Absalom  and  Tamar  were  children  of  Maacah, 
daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Gheshur,  and  the  former,  at 
least,  had  been  bom  during  David's  reig^  at  Hebron 
(chap.  iii.  3).  It  is  probable  that  the  events  here  nar- 
rated occurred  soon  after  the  war  with  the  Am- 
monites and  David's  marriage  with  Bath-dieba. 

Amnon  was  David's  first-bom  son  (iii.  2). 

(2)  Thought  it  hard.— Bather,  it  seemed  impoa- 
sible  to  Amnon,  -The  modest  seclusion  of  Tamar  in  the 
harem  of  her  mother  seemed  to  leave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity to  carrv  out  his  desires. 

^  It  appears  from  the  narrative  that  the  king's  children 
lived  m  different  households,  and  each  grown-up  son 
dwelt  in  his  own  house. 

(3)  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Shimeah.— In  1  Sam. 
acvi.  9,  Shimeah  is  called  ShamTnah,  and  appears  there 
as  the  third  son  of  Jesse.  He  had  another  son,  Jona- 
than, mentioned  in  chap.  xxi.  21,  as  the  conqueror  of 
one^  of  the  giants.  The  word  auhtU  is  used  simply  to 
indicate  sagacity  and  wisdom,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  exercised. 


(5)  Ma3£e  thyself  siok.— Bather,  Feign  thyaelfsitk 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  verse  2  that  Amnon 
"  fell  sick."  That  was  the  real  pining  of  nngoverned 
and  ungratified  passion ;  this  was  a  crafty  feigning  of 
sickness.  Yet  the  miserable  condition  to  which 
Amnon  was  brought  by  the  former  would  give  colov 
and  plausibility  to  the  latter. 

(6)  That  I  may  eat  at  her  hand.— This  le- 
quest  from  an  invalid  seemed  natural,  and  was  readily 
granted. 

(7)  Sent  home. — ^Literally,  into  <^  houee;  i.&,  to 
the  private  apartments  of  the  women — the  harem. 

w  He  renified  to  eat.— This  also  seemed  natnial 
enough  in  a  whimsical  invalid,  and  for  the  same  reason 
his  next  requirement,  '*  Have  out  all  men  from  me," 
awakened  no  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Tamar. 

(12)  Do  not  thou  this  folly.— Tamar,  now  left 
alone  in  the  power  of  her  half-brother,  endeavonrs  to 
escape  by  reasoning.  She  first  speaks  of  the  sinfolxiess 
in  Israel  of  that  which  was  allowed  among  surrounding 
heathen,  quoting  the  very  words  of  Gen.  xxziv.  7,  as  if  by 
the  traditions  of  their  nation  to  recall  the  long's  son  to  a 
sense  of  right.  She  then  sets  forth  the  personal  conse- 
quences to  themselves ;  if  he  had  any  love  for  her  he 
could  not  wish  that  shame  and  contempt  should  meet 
her  everywhere;  and  for  himself,  such  an  act  would 
make  him  "  as  one  of  the  fools  in  Israel,"  as  one  who 
had  cast  oH  tiie  fear  of  Grod  and  the  restraints  of 
decency. 

(IS)  Spea3£  unto  the  king.— The  marriage  of 
half-brothers  and  sisters  was  strictly  forbidden  in  the 
Law  (Lev.  xviii  9, 11,  xx.  17),  and  it  is  not  to  be  emp- 
posed  that  Tamar  really  thought  David  would  violate 
its  provisions  for  Amnon ;  but  she  made  any  and  eveiy 
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ghalt  be  as  one  of  the  fools  in  Israel. 
Now  theref  ore,  I  pray  thee,  speak  unto 
the  king ;  for  he  will  not  withhold  me 
firom  thee.  <^*)  Howbeit  he  would  not 
hearken  unto  her  voice  :  but,  being 
stronger  than  she,  forced  her,  and  lay 
with  her. 

(15)  Then  Amnon  hated  her  ^  exceed- 
ingly ;  so  that  the  hatred  wherewith  he 
hated  her  was  neater  than  the  love 
wherewith  he  had  loved  her.  And  Am- 
non said  unto  her,  Arise,  be  gone. 
<^>  And  she  said  unto  him,  There  is  no 
cause :  this  evil  in  sending  me  awav  is 
greater  than  the  other  that  thou  didst 
unto  me.  But  he  would  not  hearken 
unto  her.  (^7)  Then  he  called  his  servant 
that  ministered  unto  him,  and  said,  Put 
now  this  woman  out  from  me,  and  bolt 
the  door  after  her.  <^)  And  shs  had  a 
garment  of  divers  colours  upon  her :  for 
with  such  robes  were  the  king's  daugh- 
ters that  were  virgins  apparelled.  Then 
his  servant  brought  her  out,  and  bolted 
the  door  after  her. 

(1*)  And  Tamar  put  ashes  on  her  head, 
and  rent  her  garment  of  divers  colours 
that  was  on  her,  and  laid  her  hand  on 


1  Heb^  ^'^i.X!!'''^ 


s   Heb^    Ml   not 
tkimehmrt. 


B  Heb.,  mud 
krtc. 


her  head,  and  went  on  crying.  ^>  And 
Absalom  her  brother  said  unto  her. 
Hath  Amnon  thy  brother  been  with 
theeP  but  hold  now  thy  peace,  my  sis- 
ter: he  is  thy  brother;  'regard  not 
this  thing.  So  Tamar  remain^  ^  deso- 
late in  her  brother  Absalom's  house. 

(»)  But  when  king  David  heard  of  all 
these  things  he  was  very  wroth.  W  And 
Absalom  spake  unto  his  brother  Amnon 
neither  good  nor  bad:  for  Absalom 
hated  Amnon,  because  he  had  forced 
his  sister  Tamar. 

(^>  And  it  came  to  pass  after  two  fiill 
^ears,  that  Absalom  had  sheepshearers 
m  Baal-hazor,  which  is  beside  Ephraim : 
and  Absalom  invited  all  the  king's  sons. 
(SA)  And  Absalom  came  to  the  king,  and 
said.  Behold  now,  thy  servant  hath 
sheepshearers;  let  the  king,  I  beseech 
thee,  and  his  servants  go  with  thy  ser- 
vant. <^)  And  the  king  said  to  Absalom, 
Nay,  my  son,  let  us  not  all  now  go,  lest 
we  be  chargeable  unto  thee.  And  he 
pressed  him :  howbeit  he  would  not  go, 
out  blessed  him.  ^^Then  said  Absalom, 
If  not,  I  pray  thee,  let  my  brother  Am- 
non  go  with  us.    And  the  king   said 


suggestion  to  jgain  time  and  escape  the  pressing  danger. 
Amnon,  however,  knew  the  Law  too  well  to  have  any 
hope  of  a  legitimate  marriage  with  Tamar,  and,  there- 
fore, persisted  in  his  yiolence. 

(15)  Hated  her  exoeedingly.— *'It  is  character- 
istic of  hnman  natnre  to  hate  one  whom  yon  have 
injnred  "  (Tacitus,  quoted  by  Kirkpatrick).  This  result 
shows  that  Amnon  was  governed,  not  by  love,  but  by 
mere  animal  passion. 

(16)  There  is  no  cause.— The  Hebrew  is  elliptical 
and  difficult;  various  interpretations  are  su^ested, 
among  which  that  given  in  the  Authorised  version 
expresses  very  well  the  sense,  although  not  an  accurate 
translation.  Amnon  was  now  doing  her  a  greater 
wrong  than  at  first,  because  he  was  now  bound,  m  con- 
sequence of  that,  to  protect  and  comfort  her. 

07)  Pat  now  tms  woman  out.— Amnon  doubt- 
less  intended  to  give  the  impression,  that  Tamar  had 
behaved  shamefuUy  towards  him.  The  baseness  of  this 
insinuation  is  in  keeping  with  his  brutality. 

OS)  A  garment  of  divers  colours.— The  word  is 
used  only  here  and  in  connection  with  Joseph  (Gen. 
xzxvii.  3,  23,  32),  and  is  supposed  to  mean  a  tunic  with 
long  sleeves,  in  d^tinction  from  those  with  short  sleeves 
commonly  worn.  The  fact  is  mentioned  to  show  that 
Tamar  must  have  been  tecoenised  as  a  royal  virgin  by 
Amnon's  servant^  as  weU  as^  everyone  eke. 

0»)  Went  on  crying.- literally,  went  goiM  and 
cried y  i.e.,  as  she  went  away  she  cried  aloud.  Tamar 
put  on  every  external  mark  of  the  deep  grief  within ; 
and  this  was  not  only  fitting  in  itself,  .but  was  a  proper 
means  to  obtain  justice  for  her  wrongs. 

(20)  Hath  Amnon.— The  Hebrew,  by  a  clerical 
error,  has  here  Aminon,    Absalom  at  once  sees  how 


the  case  stands,  comforts  his  sister,  but  counsels  silence 
as  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  revenue  he  had  at  once 
formed,  and  takes  his  desolate  sister  to  his  own 
house. 

(21)  He  was  very  wroth.— The  LXX.  adds,  "  but 
he  vexed  not  the  spirit  of  Amnon  his  son,  because  he 
loved  him,  becAUSC  he  was  his  firstborn," — which  is 
doubtless  in  part  the  reason  of  David's  guilty  leniencv. 
The  remembrance  of  his  own  sin  also  tended  to  withhold 
his  hand  from  the  administration  of  justice.  David's 
criminal  weakness  towards  his  children  was  the  source 
of  much  trouble  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

(2S)  Absalom  had  sheepshearers.  —  Absalom 
had  now  silently  nourished  his  revenge  for  "  two  full 
years."  No  doubt  he  chose  also  to  give  full  opportunity 
for  his  father  to  punish  Amnon's  iniquity  if  ne  would ; 
and  by  this  long  quiet  waiting  he  so  far  disarmed  sus* 
picion  that  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  purpose. 
Sheepshearing  always  was,  and  still  is,  a  time  of 
feastmg.  (Comp.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.)  The  situation  of 
Baalhazor  and  of  Ephraim  are  quite  unknown,  but 
Absalom's  property  was  probably  not  many  miles  from 
Jerusalem. 

(M)  Came  to  the  king.— Absalom  could  hardly 
have  expected  the  king  to  accept  his  invitation,  but  by 
pressing  him  to  go  he  effectively  disguised  his  real 
purpose,  and  securod  David's  blessing. 

(»)  If  not  •  .  .  let  .  •  •  Amnon.— Absalom 
then  asks  that  if  the  kinf  himself  wiU  not  come, 
Amnon,  as  his  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent,  may  repre- 
sent him  at  the  feast.  David  hesitates,  but  as  he 
could  not  well  refuse  without  acknowledging  a  suspicion 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  express,  he  finalfy  consents. 
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tinto  him,  Why  should  he  go  with  thee  ? 
(27)  But  Absalom  pressed  him,  that  he 
let  Amnon  and  aU  the  king's  sons  go 
with  him. 

(28)  If ow  Absalom  had  commanded  his 
servants,  saying,  Mark  ye  now  when 
Amnon's  heart  is  merry  with  ymie,  and 
when  I  say  unto  you.  Smite  Amnon; 
then  Trill  him,  fear  not:  ^haye  not  I 
commanded  you?  be  courageous,  and  be 
*  valiant.  (^9)  ^j^^  -q^q  servants  of  Ab- 
salom did  unto  Amnon  as  Absalom  had 
commanded.  Then  all  the  king's  sons 
arose,  and  every  man  ^  gat  him  up  upon 
his  mule,  and  fled. 

(^)And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they 
were  in  the  way,  that  tidings  came  to 
David,  saying,  Absalom  hath  slain  all 
the  king's  sons,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  1^  (^)  Then  the  king  arose,  and 
tare  his  garments,  and  lay  on  the  earth ; 
and  all  his  servants  stood  by  with  their 
clothes  rent.  (^)  And  Jonadab,  the  son 
of  Shimeah  David's  brother,  answered 
and  said,  Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that 
they  have  slain  all  the  young  men  the 
king's  sons ;  for  Amnon  only  is  dead : 


I  Or«  irlZI  you  not, 
»inee  I  havecom' 
mandedyout 


2    Heb.,    «oiu    0/ 
valour. 


S  Heb.,  rode. 


4  Heb.,  mouth. 


5  Or.  tettled. 


9  Heb.,  according 
to  the  word  0/ thy 
tervant. 


7Be\}.,telihagreat 
weeping  ffreatly. 


B.C.  IQ60. 


A  Or,  Ammthur. 


0    Or,    *ca4    eon- 
aunud. 


for  by  the  ^appointment  of  Absalom 
this  hath  been  ^determined  from  the 
day  that  he  forced  his  sister  Tamar. 
(33)  If ow  therefore  let  not  my  lord  the 
king  take  the  thing  to  his  heart,  to 
think  that  all  the  king's  sons  are  dead : 
for  Amnon  only  is  dead.  (^)  But  Ab- 
salom fled. 

And  the  young  man  that  kept  the 
watch  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  there  came  much  people 
by  the  way  of  the  hill  side  behind  hun. 
(^)  And  Jonadab  said  unto  the  king,  Be- 
hold, the  king's  sons  come:  ^as  thy 
servant  said,  so  it  is.  (^)  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  had  made  an  end 
of  speaking,  that,  behold,  the  king's 
sons  came,  and  lifted  up  their  voice  and 
wept :  and  the  king  also  and  all  his  ser- 
vants wept  ^  very  sore. 

(37)  But  Absalom  fled,  and  went  to  Tal- 
mai,  the  son  of  ^Amnuhud,  king  of 
Greshur.  And  David  mourned  for  his 
son  every  day.  ^^^  So  Absalom  fled,  and 
went  to  (^e^ur,  and  was  there  three 

rears.     (®^  And  the  soul  of  king  David 
longed  to  go  forth  unto  Absalom :  for 


(27)  He  let  Anmon  go.— The  LXX.  adds  at  the 
end  of  this  verse  an  exphmatorv  gloss,  "  And  Absalom 
made  a  feast  like  the  feast  of  a  idng." 

(29)  As  Absalom  had  commanded.— It  was 
quite  cnstomaiy  for  the  servants  of  a  prince  to  obey  his 
orders  without  question,  leaving  the  entire  responsibilitv 
to  rest  with  him.  In  this  case,  if  Chileab  (or  Daniel) 
was  already  dead,  as  seems  probable,  Absalom  stood 
next  in  the  succession  to  Amnon,  and,  however  it  may 
have  been  with  himself,  his  retainers  may  have  looked 
upon  this  as  a  preparatory  step  towards  the  throne. 
The  blow  was  too  sudden  and  unexpected  to  allow  of 
interference  by  the  other  princes. 

Upon  his  mule. — Although  David  had  reserved 
a  number  of  horses  from  the  spoil  of  his  Syrian 
yictories  (chap.  viii.  4),  the  mule  was  still  ridden  by 
persons  of  distinction  (chap,  xviii.  9;  1  Kings  i.  33, 
38).  The  breeding  of  mules  was  forbidden  in  the 
Law  (Lev.  xix.  19),  but  they  were  brought  in  by  com- 
merce (1  Kings  X.  25). 

(SO)  There  is  not  one  of  them  left.— The  story 
of  this  exaggerated  report,  so  true  to  the  life,  indicates 
contemporaneous  authorship. 

(31)  Tare  his  garments.— Bather,  rent  his  clothes, 
the  words  being  the  same  as  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse. 

(32)  Jonadab.— The  same  subtle  counsellor  who  had 
led  Amnon  into  his  sin,  now  at  once  divined  how  the 
case  really  stood,  and  reassured  the  king. 

By  the  appointment  of  Absalom  this  hath 
been  determined. — Literally,  vpon  AhsaLonCs  mouth 
it  haih  been  set,  an  expression  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  variety  of  interpretation.  The  Authorised 
Version  expresses  the  sense  accurately. 

(84)  Absalom  fled. — ^This  is  connected  on  one  side 
with  verse  29,  and  on  the  other  with  verse  37.    Several 


things  were  happening  at  once.  When  the  king's 
sons  fled  to  the  palace,  Absalom,  ta]diu|' advantage  of 
the  confusion,  escaped  another  way.  The  reason  for 
mentioning  the  fact  just  here  is  that  otherwise  be 
would  seem  to  be  included  amon^  "  the  king's  sons '' 
of  the  two  following  verses. 

Behind  him— t.e.,  from  the  west,  the  Oriental 
always  being  supposed  to  face  the  east  in  speaking 
of  the  points  of  the  compass. 

(37)  Went  to  Talmai.— His  maternal  grandfather. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  2—5.)  This  verse  may  be 
considered  parenthetical: — ^The  king's  sons  came  .  .  . 
and  wept  sore.  ("  Only  Absalom  fled  and  went  to 
.  .  .  G^hur.")  In  this  case  the  omission  of  '^Da^id" 
in  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  is  explained,  as  the 
nominative  is  easily  supplied  from  verse  36. 

For  his  son  every  day.— Amnon  is  cerUunlj 
the  son  here  meant,  for  whom  David  continnally 
mourned  until  his  grief  was  graduaUy  assuaged  by 
the  lapse  of  time. 

(38)  Was  there  three  years.— This  is  the  third 
time  the  flight  of  Absalom  has  been  mentioned;  bat, 
after  the  custom  of  Scripture  narrative,  each  repe- 
tition has  been  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some 
ad^tional  fact.  In  verse  34  the  simple  fact  of  his 
flight  is  stated ;  in  verse  37  it  is  added  that  he  went 
to  his  grandfather,  and  here  that  he  remained  with 
him  tluree  years. 

(38)  The  soTil  of  King  David.— The  words, "  tiie 
soul  of,"  are  not  in  the  original,  and  the  most  oppoote 
interpretations  have  been  given  of  the  rest  of  the 
sentence.  The  sense  of  the  English  is  that  of  ^ 
Ohaldee  and  of  the  Jewish  commentators— that  Dayid, 
after  his  grief  for  Amnon  had  abated,  \onpA  after 
Absalom  and  pined  for  his  return.    But  it  may  he 
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II.  SAMUEL,  XIV. 


Bring  Absalom  Home. 


he  was   comforted  concerning  Amnon, 
seeing  lie  was  dead. 

CHAPTEE  XIV.— (1)  Now  Joab  the 
son  of  Zeruiah  perceived  that  the  king's 
heart  was  toward  Absalom.  (^)  Ajad 
Joab  sent  to  Tekoah,  and  fetched  thence 
a  wise  woman,  and  said  unto  her,  I  praj 
thee,  f  eien  thyself  to  be  a  mourner,  and 
put 'on^ow^  mourning  appaxd,  and 
anoint  not  thyself  with  oil,  but  be  as  a 
woman  that  had  a  long  time  mourned 
for  the  dead :  (^)  and  come  to  the  king, 
and  speak  on  this  manner  unto  him. 
So  Joalo  put  the  words  in  her  mouth. 

(^)And  when  the  woman  of  Tekoah 
spake  to  the  king,  she  fell  on  her  face  to 
the  ground,  and  did  obeisance,  and  said, 
^  Help,  0  king.  (^)  And  the  king  said 
unto  her,  What  aileth  thee  ?  And  she 
answered,  I  am  indeed  a  widow  woman, 
and  mine  husband  is  dead.  ^^^  And  thy 
handmaid  had  two  sons,  and  they  two 
strove  together  in  the  field,  and  there 
was  'none  to  part  them,  but  the  one 
smote  the  other,  and  slew  him.    ^^  And, 


1  Heb^&uw. 


aC  lOiT. 


S  Heb^  no  deliverer 


8  Heb^  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


4  neh.,  thai  the  TO- 
venger  of  blood 
do  not  myUiply 
to  dutroy. 


behold,  the  whole  family  is  risen  against 
thine  handmaid,  and  they  said.  Deliver 
him  that  smote  his  brother,  that  we 
may  kill  him,  for  the  life  of  his  brother 
whom  he  slew ;  and  we  will  destroy  the 
heir  also :  and  so  they  shall  quench  my 
coal  which  is  left,  ajtid  shall  not  leave 
to  my  husband  neither  name  nor  re- 
mainder ^  upon  the  earth. 

(^)  And  the  king  said  unto  the  woman, 
Go  to  thine  house,  and  I  will  give 
charge  concerning  thee.  (^)  And  the  wo- 
man of  Tekoah  said  unto  the  king.  My 
lord,  0  king,  the  iniquity  he  on  me,  and 
on  my  father's  house:  and  the  king 
and  his  throne  he  guiltless.  ^^^  And  the 
king  said.  Whosoever  saith  ov^ht  unto 
thee,  bring  him  to  me,  and  he  shall 
not  touch  thee  any  more.  <"^  Then 
said  she,  I  pray  thee,  let  the  king  re- 
member the  LoBD  thy  God,  *that  thou 
wouldest  not  suffer  the  revengers  of 
blood  to  destroy  any  more,  lest  they  de- 
stroy my  son.  And  he  said.  As  the 
Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of 
thy  son  fiaJl  to  the  earth. 


objected  to  this  view,  (1)  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
8upplym|gf  the  ellipsis  in  ihis  way;  (2)  that  the  verb 
(which  18  a  common  one)  never  has  elsewhere  the 
sense  ^ven  to  it ;  and  (3)  that  the  representation  thns 
made  is  contrary  to  fact,  since  David  conld  easily  have 
recalled  Absalom  had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  and  when 
he  actually  was  brought  back,  through  Joab's  strata- 
gem, the  king  refused  to  see  him  (chap.  ^v.  24), 
and  only  after  two  j^ears  more  (chap.  xiv.  28),  re- 
luctantly admitted  him  to  his  presence.  The  other 
interpretation  is  better,  which  tiuces  the  verb  imper- 
sonally, and  gives  the  sense,  David  desisted  from  govnq 
forth  against  Absalom,  He  ought  to  have  arrested 
and  punished  him  for  a  murder,  which  was  at  once 
fratricide  and  high  treason,  as  being  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  heir-apparent;  but  the  mght  to  G^hur 
made  this  difficult,  and  as  time  went  by  David  *'  was 
4M>mforted  concerning  Amnon,"  and  gradually  gave 
up  the  thought  of  punishing  Absalom. 

XIV. 

0)  Was  toward  Absalom.— This,  like  the  last 
verse  of  the  previous  chapter,  maj  be  understood  in 
either  of  two  opposite  senses:  either  David's  heart 
yearned  for  Absalom  (as  the  Authorised  Version,  Vulg., 
KSX.,  Syr.),  or  it  was  hostile  to  him.  The  Hebrew 
preposition  is  used  in  both  senses,  though  more  fre- 
^uentlv  in  the  latter,  and  unquestionably  expresses 
hostilify  in  the  only  other  place  (Dan.  zi.  28)  in  which 
this  form  of  the  phrase  occurs.  The  verse  would 
then  be  translated,  "And  Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah 
kuew  that  the  king's  heart  was  against  Absalom." 
Hence  his  stratagem  to  obtain  his  recall,  which  would 
otherwise  have  b^  quite  unnecessary. 

(2)  Tekoah. — A  village  on  a  high  hill  five  miles 
«9uth  of  Bethlehem,  the  home  of  t£e  prophet  Amos. 


It  was  also  the  native  place  of  Ira,  one  of  David's 
thir^  heroes  (chap.  xziu.  26),  and  was  near  enough 
to  Bethlehem,  the  home  of  Joab,  for  him  to  have 
had  personal  ^owledge  of  this  "  wise  woman."  There 
is  no  ground  whatever  for  suspecting  her  of  being  a 
*'  witch,"  or  in  any  way  disreputable. 

The  parable  that  follows  was  contrived  by  Joab, 
yet  also  required  skill  and  address  on  the  part  of 
the  woman.  It  is  purposely  made  not  too  closely 
parallel  to  the  case  A  Absalom,  lest  it  should  defeat 
its  own  object.    In  general  it  needs  no  comment. 

(4)  Spake  to  the  king.— Many  MSS.  and  the 
LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  Syriac  have  came  to  the  king.  The 
difference  is  immaterial. 

(8)  They  two  strove  together.— The  woman 
represents  the  fratricide  as  unpremeditated  and  without 
malice.  This  really  made  the  case  essentialh*  different 
from  that  of  Absalom ;  but  at  this  point  ox  the  story 


(7)  We  will  destroy  the  heir  also.- The  woman 
puts  this  into  the  mouth  of  the  family,  because  this 
would  be  the  result  of  what  they  proposed.  The  effect 
of  the  parable  is  greatly  heightened  by  this,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  int^ded  a  covert  allusion  to  Al^om 
as  the  heir  of  David. 

(9)  The  iniquity  be  on  me— ^.c,  if  there  be  any 
wrong  in  thus  condoning  blood-g^uiltiness,  let  the  respon- 
sibility rest  on  me.  Although  the  kincf  has  granted  her 
request^  the  woman  seeks  to  prolong  the  interview  that 
she  m^  lead  him  to  commit  himseS  more  completely. 

<ii)  Let  the  king  remember  the  Iiord.— Hav- 
ing thus  far  succeeded,  the  crafty  woman  stUl  further 
leads  on  the  Idng  to  bind  himself  with  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath. 
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toJeruBokm. 


W  Then  the  woman  said,  Let  thine 
handmaid,  I  pray  thee,  spea^  one  word 
nnto  mj  lord  the  king.  And  he  said, 
Say  on,  (**)  And  the  woman  said, 
TVnerefore  then  hast  thou  thought  such 
a  thing  against  the  people  of  GodP  for 
the  king  doth  speak  this  thing  as  one 
which  is  faulty,  in  that  the  king  doth 
not  fetch  home  again  his  banished. 
(M)For  we  must  needs  die,  and  are  as 
water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot 
be  gathered  up  again;  ^neither  doth 
Grod  respect  any  person:  yet  doth  he 
devise  means,  that  his  banished  be  not 
expelled  from  him.  <^)  Now  therefore 
that  I  am  come  to  speak  of  this  thing 
unto  my  lord  the  king,  it  is  because  the 
people  have  made  me  afraid :  and  thy 
handmaid  said,  I  will  now  speak  unto 
the  king ;  it  may  be  that  the  king  will 
perform  the  request  of  his  handmaid. 
(Id)  iffQY  the  king  will  hear,  to  deliver  his 
handmaid  out  of  the  hand  of  the  man 
that  would  destroy  me  and  my  son  to- 
gether out  of  the  inheritance  of  God. 
^1^)  Then  thine  handmaid  said,  The  word 
of  my  lord  the  king  shall  now  be  ^  com- 
fortable :  for  as  an  angel  of  God,  so  is  my 
lord  the  king  ^  to  discern  good  and  bad  : 
therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee. 


1  Or,  btetrnm  Ood 
hath  wot  taken 
awav  hit  Uf*.  hs 


s  Etib.,foTr«tt 


8  Heb^fokMT. 


4  Heb,  N<M0et. 


5  0r.tty. 


^)  Then  the  king  answered  and  said 
unto  the  woman,  Hide  not  from  me,  I 
pray  thee,  the  thing  that  I  shall  ask 
thee.  And  the  woman  said.  Let  my 
lord  the  king  now  speak.  <^)  And  the 
king  said.  Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  with 
thee  in  all  this  P  And  the  woman  an- 
swered and  said.  As  thy  soul  Hveth,  my 
lord  the  king,  none  can  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left  from  ought 
that  my  lord  the  king  hath  spoken :  for 
thy  servant  Joab,  he  bade  me,  and  he 
put  all  these  words  in  the  mouth  of 
thine  handmaid :  <^>  to  fetch  about  this 
form  of  speech  hath  thy  servant  Joab 
done  this  thing:  and  my  lord  is  wise, 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of 
God,  to  know  aJl  things  that  are  in  the 
earth. 

(81)  And  the  king  said  unto  Joab,  Be- 
hold now,  I  have  done  this  thing :  go 
therefore,  bring  the  young  man  Absalom 
again.  <^)  And  Joab  fell  to  the  ground 
on  his  face,  and  bowed  himself,  and 
^thanked  the  king :  and  Joab  said.  To 
day  thy  servant  knoweth  that  I  have 
found  grace  in  thy  sight,  my  lord,  0 
king,  in  that  the  king  hath  fidfilled  the 
request  of  *  his  servant.  <®^  So  Joab 
arose  and  went  to  Geshur,  and  brought 


(13)  Against  the  people  of  Qod.— This  phrase, 
according  to  constant  nsage,  can  only  mean  Israel. 
The  woman  finds  that  the  time  has  come  when  she 
mnst  show  the  king  that  he  stands  condemned  for 
his  conduct  towards  Absalom  by  his  own  decision. 
She  does  this  cantionsly,  and  her  language  is  there- 
fore somewhat  obscnre;  she  rather  hints  at  than 
plainly  expresses  what  she  wants  to  say.  Her  first 
point  is  that  the  king  is  in  some  way  wronging  the 
people,  and  then  that  he  does  this  in  opposition  to 
the  8r>irit  of  the  decision  he  has  just  given,  by  leaving 
Absalom  (whom  she  does  not  name)  in  banishment. 

The  king  doth  speak  .  .  • — A  more  literal  trans- 
lation would  be, /row  the  Icings  speaking  this  word  he 
IB  as  one  guilty, 

W  We  must  needs  die.— The  woman  now  goes 
on  to  a  further  argument  from  the  uncertainty  of 
life.  Whether  she  would  suggest  the  possibility  of 
Absalom's  dying  in  banishment  (as  some  think),  or 
of  David's  death  before  he  has  been  reconciled  to 
his  son  (as  others  hold)  does  not  matter.  She  craftily 
withdraws  attention  from  the  real  point — ^the  question 
of  right  and  justice — ^and,  assuming  that  the  thing 
ought  to  be  done,  suggests  that  delay  is  unsafe  since 
life  is  uncertain.  Stul  another  explanation  of  her 
argument  may  be  g^ven:  '*  Amnon  is  dead,  and  it  is 
useless  to  grieve  longer  for  him;  Grod  does  not  re- 
spect persons,  Absalom  too  must  die,  and  you  yourself 
must  die;  improve  the  time  and  the  blessings  yet 
left  while  there  is  opportunity." 

Neither  doth  God  respect  any  person.— 
The  Hebrew  is  di£S,cult>  but  the  Engli^  is  certainly 


wrong.  The  literal  translation  is  "And  God  doth 
not  take  away  the  soul,  but  thinketh  thoughts  that  He 
may  not  banish  the  banished  one ;  "  and  the  meaning 
is  that  Grod  in  wrath  remembers  mercy,  and  does  not 
press  punishment  to  extremes. 

(15)  Because  the  people  have  made  me  af^id. 
—The  woman  here  seeks  to  excuse  her  boldness  in 
addressing  the  king  by  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  rrom  without ;  but  whether  she  means  this  in 
regard  to  what  she  has  said  of  Absalom,  or  of  her  own 
affairs,  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  former  case  the  people 
would  mean  the  nation  generally;  in  the  latter,  her  own 
family  connections.  Certainly  in  the  next  verse  ehe 
returns  to  her  own  affairs  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of 
reality ;  but  here  there  seems  to  be  an  intentional  and 
studied  ambiguity. 

(17)  An  angel 'of  Gk>d.— Oomp.  ver.  20;  chap.  nx. 
27;  ISam.  xxix.  9. 

(19)  fphe  hand  of  Joab.— The  king  at  once  pene- 
trates  the  woman's  disguise,  and  sees  the  stratagem. 
He  knew  Joab  as  "  wily  and  politic  and  nnscrupulons,'' 
but  we  do  not  know  why  he  suspected  him  of  this 
especial  interest  in  Absalom.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the 
prosperous  courtier's  interest  in  the  heir-apparent,  but 
probably  Joab  had  made  the  same  request  before,  so 
that  the  king  recognised  its  source. 

(21)  I  have  done.— This  is  the  Hebrew  text ;  the 
margin  has  thou  hast  done.  The  former  is  simply  a 
form  of  granting  Joab's  request;  the  latter  would 
convey  an  implied  censure  on  JoaVs  stratagem,  al- 
though in  the  next  clause  there  is  a  compliance  with 
his  wish... 
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He  Steals  the  Hearte  of  Israel. 


Absalom  to  Jemsalem*  (^>  And  the 
king  said.  Let  him  turn  to  his  own 
honse^  and  let  him  not  see  my  face.  So 
Absalom  returned  to  his  own  house, 
and  saw  not  the  king's  face. 

(25)  iBut  in  all  Israel  there  was  none  to 
be  so  much  praised  as  Absalom  for  his 
beauty :  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  even 
to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no 
blemish  in  him.  (»»)  And  when  he  poUed 
his  head,  (for  it  waa  at  every  year's  end 
that  he  polled  it :  because  the  hair  was 
heavy  on  him,  therefore  he  poUed  it :) 
he  weighed  the  hair  of  his  head  at  two 
hundred  shekels  after  the  king's  weight. 
(^And  unto  Absalom  there  were  m>m 
three  sons,  and  one  daughter,  whose 
name  was  Tamar :  she  was  a  woman  of 
a  fair  countenance. 

<^)  So  Absalom  dwelt  two  full  years  in 
Jerusalem,  and  saw  not  the  king's  face. 
(2B)  Therefore  Absalom  sent  for  Joab,  to 
have  sent  him  to  the  king ;  but  he  would 
not  come  to  him :  and  when  he  sent 
again  the  second  time,  he  would  not 
come.  <^)  Therefore  he  said  unto  his 
servants.  See,  Joab's  field  is  'near  mine, 
and  he  hath  barley  there ;  go  and  set  it 
on  fire.  And  Absalom's  servants  set  the 
field  on  fire.     (^^)  Then  Joab  arose,  and 
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came  to  Absalom  unto  his  house,  and 
said  unto  him.  Wherefore  have  thy  ser- 
vants set  my  field  on  fire  9  ^^^  And  Ab- 
salom answered  Joab,  Behold,  I  sent 
unto  thee,  saying.  Come  hither,  that  I 
may  send  thee  to  the  king,  to  say.  Where- 
for^  am  I  come  from  Seshur  9  it  had 
been  good  for  me  to  have  been  there  still : 
now  therefore  let  me  see  the  king's  face ; 
and  if  there  be  any  iniquity  in  me,  let 
him  kill  me.  ^^^  So  Joab  came  to  the 
king,  and  told  him :  and  when  he  had 
called  for  Absalom,  he  came  to  the  king, 
and  bowed  himself  on  his  face  to  the 
ground  before  the  king:  and  the  king 
kissed  Absalom. 


pasf 
him 


CHAPTER  XV.— <i)  And  it^  came  to 
{S  after  this,  that  Absalom  prepared 
dm  chariots  and  horses,  and  fifky  men 
to  run  before  him.  <')  And  Absalom  rose 
up  early,  and  stood  beside  the  way  of 
the  gate :  and  it  was  «o,  that  when  any 
man  that  had  a  controversy  'came  to 
the  king  for  judgment,  then  Absalom 
called  unto  him,  and  said.  Of  what  city 
art  thou  9  And  he  said.  Thy  servant  is 
of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  ^'^  And 
Absalom  said  unto  him.  See,  thy  matters 
ore  good  and  right ;  but  ^there  is  no  man 


(M)  laet  him  not  see  my  flace.— David  allowed 
Absalom's  return,  but  forbade  him  bis  presence.  The 
former  had  been  done  in  weakness,  the  latter  through  a 
sense  of  justice.  The  effect  of  this  half  measure  was 
unfortunate ;  Absalom  was  irritated,  and  yet  placed  in 
a  favourable  position  to  carry  out  his  plots.  It  is 
probable  that  Absalom  was  confined  to  his  own  house. 

(26)  Two  hundred  shekels.— The  value  of  the 
shekel  "after  the  king's  weight"  is  unknown.  If  it 
was  the  same  with  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
weight  mentioned  would  be  about  six  pounds ;  ii  only 
hall  as  much,  the  weight  would  stilT  be  very  extra- 
ordinary. Some  dericu  error  has  probably  arisen  in 
copying  the  number  in  the  MSS. 

(87)  Three  sons.— Their  names  are  not  f^rea,  from 
which  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  died  in  infancy, 
and  this  is  made  sure  hj  chap,  xviii.  18,  where  Absalom  is 
reported  as  saving, ''  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in 
remembrance. 

One  daughter.— This  daughter  bore  the  name  of 
Absalom's  sister,  Tunar,  and  shared  her  beauty.  The 
LXX.  here  inserts  the  statement  that  she  "became 
the  wife  of  Boboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  bore  him 
a  son,  Abia."  But  this  is  evidently  a  confused  gloss, 
founded  upon  1  Kings  xv.  2;  2  Chron.  xL  2(>— 22. 
We  are  there  told  that  Behoboam's  favourite  wife  was 
Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Absalom,  and  mother  of 
Abijah;  but  this  must  mean  that  Maachah  was  his 
grajiddaughter  through  Tamar,  since  in  2  Ghron.  xiii.  2 
Abijah  is  called  ihe  son  of  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of 
rriel.  Tamar  then  married  Uriel,  and  her  daughter 
became  the  mother  of  a  line  of  kings. 

67  ^81 


(^)  He  would  not  come.— Joab  felt  that  he  had 
already  gone  far  enough  in  procuring  Absalom's  return, 
and,  as  he  still  continued  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
long,  he  was  not  disposed  to  do  anvthing  more.  Pos- 
sibly also  he  thought  Absalom  should  have  shown  some 
sign  of  penitence  for  his  great  crime. 

(^)  Set  it  on  fire.— Absalom's  stratagem  for  ob- 
taining an  interview  with  Joab  was  perf ectfy  successful, 
but  would  only  have  been  resorted  to  by  a  lawless  and 
unscrupulous  character. 

(32)  f£  there  be  any  iniquity.— Absalom  makes 
no  acknowledgment  of  having  done  wron^,  but  simply 
says  that  this  state  of  half -reconciliation  is  intolerable. 
He  must  either  be  punished  or  fully  pardoned.  Joab's 
intercession  accomplishes  its  purpose ;  the  king  receives 
Absalom,  and  kisses  him  m  token  of  complete  re- 
conciliation. In  this  David  showed  great  weakness* 
for  which  he  afterwards  suffered  severdy. 

XV. 

0)  Prepared  him  ohariotB  and  horses.— As  a 
preparation  for  his  rebellion,  it  was  necessaiy  to  impress 
the  people  with  his  wealth  and  splendour.  (CJomp. 
1  Kings  i.  5,  where  Adonijah  does  the  same  thing.)  This 
was  the  first  use  in  Israel  of  chariots  and  horses  as  a 
part  of  regal  pomp. 

(s)  There  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king.— 
There  is  no  official  hecurer  appointed.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  king  to  hear  every  case  in  detail;  certain 
persons  were  therefore  appointed  to  hear  causes  and 
report  the  facts  to  the  king,  who  thereupon  pronounced 
his  judgment.    Absalom  uses  the  same  arts  which  have 
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deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  (^)  Ab- 
BaJom  said  moreover,  Oh  that  I  were 
made  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man 
which  ha&  any  suit  or  cause  might  come 
unto  me,  and  I  would  do  him  justice ! 
^^  And  it  was  5o>  that  when  any  man 
came  nigh  to  him  to  do  him  obeisance, 
he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  took  him, 
and  kissed  him.  (^)  And  on  this  manner 
did  Absalom  to  all  Israel  that  came  to 
the  king  for  judgment :  so  Absalom  stole 
the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel. 

^  And  it  came  to  pass  after  forty 
years,  that  Absalom  said  unto  the  king, 
1  pray  thee,  let  me  go  and  pay  my  vow, 
which  I  have  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  in 
Hebron.  (®)  For  thy  servant  vowed  a  vow 
while  I  abode  at  Geshur  in  Syria,  saying. 
If  the  Lord  shall  bring  me  again  indeed 
to  Jerusalem,  then  I  will  serve  the  Lord. 


B.O.  lOflS. 


(^)  And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Gk>  in 
peace.   So  he  arose,  and  went  to  Hebron. 

(10)  jBixt  Absalom  sent  spies  throughout 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  saying.  As  soon 
as  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
then  ye  shall  say,  Absalom  reigneth  in 
Hebron.  <^)And  with  Absalom  went 
two  hundred  men  out  of  Jerusalem,  that 
were  called ;  and  they  went  in  their  sim- 
plicity, and  they  knew  not  any  thing. 
(^>  And  Absalom  sent  for  Ahithophel  the 
Gilonite,  David's  counsellor,  from  his 
city,  even  from  Giloh,  while  he  offered 
sacrifices.  And  the  conspiracy  was 
strong;  for  the  people  increased  con- 
tinuaSiy  with  Absalom. 

WAnd  there  came  a  messenger  to 
David,  saying.  The  hearts  of  the  men  of 
Israel  are  after  Absalom.  <^^)  And  David 
said  unto  all  his  servants  that  were  with 


heen  need  by  the  deiiuu[ogne  in  all  ages.  He  does  not 
accuse  the  king  himseS  of  wrons^,  but  insinuates  that 
the  system  of  govemment  is  defective,  and  expresses 
his  own  earnest  wish  to  set  things  right. 

(7)  After  forty  years.— The  reamng  is  certainly  in- 
•correct.  Absalom  was  bom  after  David  began  his  reign 
in  Hebron,  and  his  whole  reign  was  only  f  ortv  years. 
Absalom  therefore  was  not  yet  forty  at  his  deatn.  The 
reading  found  in  the  Svriac  and  most  MSS.  of  the 
Yulgate,  and  adopted  by  Josephus,  fowr  years,  is 
probablv^  correct.  It  remains  uncertain  from  what 
point  this  four  years  is  to  be  reckoned ;  probably 
it  is  from  Absalom's  return  to  Jerusalem. 

Pay  my  vow  ...  in  Hebron.— We  have  no 
means  of  blowing  whether  this  vow  was  real  or  ficti- 
tious ;  certainly  Absalom  now  uses  it  as  a  pretext,  and 
yet  there  is  notning  improbable  in  his  havmg  actually 
made  such  a  tow  durm^  his  exile.  Hebron  was  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  chudhood,  as  well  as  a  holy  city 
from  veiy  ancient  times,  and  was  thus  a  suitable  place 
for  the  performance  of  his  vow;  it  was  also  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  had  been  the  royal 
city  of  David  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign. 
It  was  thus  well  adapted  to  be  the  starting  place  of 
Absalom's  rebellion,  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  moreover, 
that  the  men  of  Hebron  may  have  resented  the  transfer 
of  the  capital  to  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  have  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  Absalom.  Like  many  other  culprits,  Ab- 
salom veils  his  crime  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  pre- 
tending submission  to  his  father,  and  receiving  his 
blessing  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  striking  at  his 
erown  and  his  life. 

(10)  Sent  spies. — These  were  agents  who  were  to 
sound  the  people  in  the  various  parts  of  the  land,  and 
doubtless  to  communicate  the  conspiracy  only  secretly, 
and  to  those  whom  they  found  uvourably  disposed. 
They  started  from  Jerusalem,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
time  with  Absalom,  or  possibly  had  been  sent  out 
quietly,  a  few  at  a  time,  beforehand.  The  signal  for 
rising  was  to  be  a  messenger  with  a  trumpet. 

(uj  Went  in  their  simplicity.— The  two  hun- 
dred ^ests  whom  Absalom  had  invited  to  take  part 
with  him  in  his  sacrifices,  were  doubtless  prominent  and 
influential  citizens  of  Jerusalem.    That  they  were  en- 


tirely ignorant  of  Absalom's  purposes  shows  the  extreme 
secrecy  with  which  the  affair  was  managed.  Absalom, 
no  doubt,  hoped  when  he  once  had  them  at  Hebron,  to 
secure  them  for  his  side,  or,  failing  this,  forcibly  to  pie- 
vent  their  opposition.  In  anv  case  it  would  appear  to 
the  people  that  they  were  with  him,  and  he  would  thus 
secure  additional  prestige. 

m  Sent  for  AhiUiophel.— GUoh,  the  city  of 
Ahithophel,  was  one  of  the  groups  of  towns  just  south 
of  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  51),  and  Ahithophel  may  have 
gone  there  in  readiness  to  be  summoned  by  Absalom. 
Wh^  he  deserted  David  does  not  appear.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  aggprieved  at  David's  treatment 
of  Bath-sheba,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  grand- 
daughter. Bath-sheba's  father  was  Eliam  (chap.  xi.  3), 
and  Ahithophel  had  a  son  EHam  (chap,  xxiii  34),  bat 
there  is  no  evidence  that  these  were  the  same,  and  if 
they  had  been,  Ahithophel  probably  would  have  felt 
honoured  rather  than  aggrieved  that  his  daughter  should 
have  been  made  queen.  It  is  more  likely  thit  Ahitho- 
phel and  many  others  of  the  bribe  of  Jucbh  were  alien- 
ated because,  in  the  rapidly  growing  empire  of  David, 
their  relative  importance  was  of  necessity  constantly 
diminishing.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  rebellion  was 
cradled  in  judah,  and  seems  to  have  found  thwe  its  chief 
strength. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  whether  Ps.  xli.  was 
written  on  this  occasion ;  but  its  ninth  verse  certainly 
applies  very  pointedly  to  Ahithophel ;  and  his  conduct, 
both  m  his  treachery  and  his  smcide,  forms  a  striking 
parallel  to  that  of  Judas,  to  whom  this  verae  is  araUed 
m  John  xiii.  18.  Manv  writers  also  consider  that  n.  Iv. 
was  composed  with  reference  to  AhithopheL 

While  he  offered  sacrifloes.— Absalom  had  ar- 
ranged  these,  apparently  with  pomp  and  circumstance, 
to  continue  through  several  days.  This  gave  time  for 
the  conspiracy  to  g^in  strength,  and  the  accompanying 
feasting  allowed  Absalom  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
using  his  popular  arts,  and  with  such  success  that  '*the 
peome  increased  continuaUy  with  Absalom." 

(14)  i^t  us  flee.— The  sequel  abundanihr  iat>Ted 
the  wisdom  of  David's  course.  Ahithophel  also  (diap. 
xvii.  1, 2)  and  Hushai  (chap.  xvii.  7 — ^13)  recognised  that 
delay  would  be  fatal  to  Ahsalom's  cause.    His  — i— ^i'— 
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him  at  Jerusalem,  Arise,  and  let  us  flee; 
for  we  shall  not  else  escape  from  Absa- 
lom :  mHike  speed  to  depart,  lest  he  over- 
take us  suddenly,  and  ^  bring  evil  upon 
us,  and  smite  the  city  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword.  (^)  And  the  king's  servants 
said  unto  the  king.  Behold,  &y  servants 
a/re  ready  to  do  whatsoever  my  lord  the 
king  shall  ^  appoint.  <^^)  And  the  king 
went  forth,  and  all  his  household  'after 
him.  And  the  king  left  ten  women, 
which  were  concubines,  to  keep  the  house. 
07)  And  the  king  went  forth,  and  all 
the  people  after  him,  and  tanied  in  a 
place  that  was  far  off.  OS)  And  all  his 
servants  passed  on  beside  him ;  and  all 
the  Cherethites,  and  all  the  Pelethites, 
and  all  the  Gittites,  six  hundred  men 
which  came  after  him  from  Grath,  passed 
on  before  the  kin^ .  0»)  Then  said  the 
king  to  Ittai  the  Gittite,  Wherefore  goest 
thou  also  with  us  P  return  to  thy  place, 
and  abide  with  the  king :  for  thou  art  a 
stranger,  and  also  an  exile.  (^)  Whereas 
thou  camest  hut  yesterday,  should  I  this 
day  ^make  thee  go  up  and  down  with 
us  9  seeing  I  go  whither  I  may,  return 
thou,  and  tiEike  back  thy  brethren :  mercy 
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and  truth  be  with  thee.  ^^^  And  Ittai 
answered  the  king,  and  said.  As  the  Lobd 
liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the  kine  Uveth, 
surely  in  what  place  my  lord  me  king 
shall  be,  whether  in  death  or  life,  even 
there  also  will  thy  servant  be.  (^>  And 
David  said  to  Ittai,  Gro  and  pass  over. 
And  Ittai  the  Gittite  passed  over,  and  all 
his  men,  and  all  the  little  ones  that  were 
with  him.  ^^^  And  all  the  country  wept 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  all  the  people 
passed  over:  the  king  also  himself 
passed  over  the  brook  ^Kidron,  and  aU 
the  people  passed  over,  toward  the  way 
of  the  wilderness. 

<^>And  lo  Zadok  also,  and  all  the 
Levites  were  with  him,  bearing  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  God :  and  they  set 
down  the  ark  of  God;  and  Abiathar 
went  up,  until  all  the  people  had  done 
passing  out  of  the  city.  <^)And  the 
king  said  unto  Zadok,  Cany  back  the 
ark  of  God  into  the  city :  if  1  shall  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  Lord,  he  will 
bring  me  again,  and  shew  me  both  it, 
and  his  habitation:  ^^)but  if  he  thus 
say,  I  have  no  delight  in  thee ;  behold, 
here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth 


WB8  thoroughly  imreasoiiable,  and  must  lose  ffroimd  with 
time  given  for  reflection.  By  this  coarse  luso  much  of 
the  horror  of  civil  war  was  averted,  and  Jemsalem 
saved  from  "  the  edge  of  the  sword.'* 

(17)  Tarried  in  a  place  that  was  far  off.— 
Better,  halted  ai  the  far  house,  t,e.,  at  a  definite  place 
known  by  this  name,  prohably  the  last  honse  on  the  out- 
skirts  of  the  city  before  the  road  crossed  the  Kidron. 
Here  David  mnstered  his  forces  and  made  the  arrange- 
ments  for  his  flight. 

(^  Cherethites  •  •  .  Pelethites.— See  Note  on 
chap.  viii.  18. 

Gittites.— This  word  in  its  form  would  natnrally 
mean  men  of  Oath,  and  it  has  therefore  been  nnderstood 

Sr  some  commentators  of  a  body  of  Philistines  in 
avid's  service.  Bnt  the  term  is  distinctly  erplained 
here  as  meaning  the  **  six  hundred  men  which  came 
after  him  from  Oath,"  and  called  "  Gittites"  for  that 
reason,  a  body  of  men  with  whom  the  previous  history 
of   David  has  made  us   very  familiar.     They   had 

gathered  to  him  duringhis  outlawry  (1  Sam. xzii.  1,  2), 
ad  been  with  him  at  KeiliJi  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  13),  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13),  and  at  Gath  (1 
Sam.  zxvii.  3),  "  came  after  him  from  Giith"  to  ZikLaff, 
and  shared  with  him  in  his  life  and  exploits  there  (1 
Sam.  xxvii.  8,  xxix.  2,  xxx.  1 — 9),  and  went  up  with  him 
to  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  3),  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (chap. 
V.  6).  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  afterwaros 
constituted  the  body  of  *'  heroes  "  or  "  mighty  men,"  to 
whom  frequent  reference  is  made  (2  Sam.  x.  7,  xvi.  6, 
XX.  7 ;  1  jKingB  i.  8).  The  Vatican  LXX.  here,  as 
often,  adds  considerablv  to  the  text. 

0»)  Ittai  the  Gittite.— The  patronymic  mxust 
here  be  nnderBtood  literally,  since  David  e^Ls  him 


"a  stranger  and  also  an  exile;"  he  had  but  compara- 
tivelv  recently  (verse  20)  attached  himself  to  David*s 
service,  bringi^  with  him  his  family  and  others  of  his 
countmnen.  from  the  fact  that  David  afterwards  en- 
trusted him  with  the  command  of  a  third  of  his  forces, 
it  is  dear  that  he  must  have  been  an  experienced  generaL 
It  cannot  be  shown  positively  that  he  was  a  proselyte, 
although  this  is  probable. 

In  me  latter  part  of  this  verse  the  English  has  unne- 
cessarily  chaii«^  the  order  of  the  words.  Bead,  "  Re- 
turn and  abide  with  the  king,  for  thou  art  a  stranger 
and  an  exile  at  thy  place,"  viz.,  at  Jerusalem.  David 
neither  means  to  recognise  Absalom  as  king,  nor  yet  to 
speak  of  him  ironically ;  he  only  means  to  tell  Ittai 
that,  as  a  foreigner,  he  need  not  concern  himself  in  such 
a  question,  but  is  quite  justified  in  serving  the  king  de 
facto,  whoever  he  may  be.  Ittai's  answer  may  be  com. 
pared  with  Ruth's  (Ruth  i.  16, 17). 

(23)  The  brook  Kidron.— A  vallev  with  a  water- 
course, filled  in  winter,  lying  immediatelv  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, between  the  city  and  the  Mount  oi  Olives. 

<^)  Zadok  also.— 2adok  appears  here  as  in  chai^ge  of 
the  ark,  and  Bavid  (verse  27)  addresses  him  exclusively, 
while  Abiathar  is  merely  mentioned.  This  gives  no  in- 
dication of  the  relations  existing  between  the  two,  but 
merely  shows  how  matters  went  on  this  day  of  huny 
and  confusion.  The  language  is  obscure,  but  prob- 
ably means  that  Zadok  and  the  Levites  brought  the 
ark  out  of  the  city,  and  set  it  down  while  the  multitude 
were  assembling ;  meantime  Abiathar  led  the  multitude 
forward  up  the  Mount  of  Olives  until  they  had  all  come 
out  of  the  city. 

(^  Let  him  do  to  me  aa  seemeth  good«— 
David  recognises  that  he  is  snftering  imder  the  punish* 
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Hushai  serU  Back, 


good  tinto  him.  <^>  The  king  said  aJso 
tinto  Zadok  the  priest.  Art  not  thou  a 
'seerP  return  into  the  city  in  peace,  and 
your  two  sons  with  you,  Ahimaaz  thy 
son,  and  Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar. 
<®^  See,  I  will  tarry  in  the  plain  of  the 
wilderness,  until  tiiere  come  word  from 
you  to  certify  me.  W  Zadok  therefore 
and  Abiathar  carried  the  ark  of  Grod 
again  to  Jerusalem:  and  they  tarried 
there. 

(*)  And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent 
of  mowni  Olivet,  ^and  wept  as  he  went 
up,  and  had  his  head  covered,  and  he 
went  barefoot :  and  all  the  people  that 
wa^  with  him  covered  every  man  his 
head,  and  they  went  up,  weeping  as  they 
went  up.  <^^  And  one  told  David,  saying, 
Ahithophel  is  among  the  conspirators 
with  Absalom.  And  David  said,  0  Lord, 
I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitho- 
phel mto  foolishness. 

(32)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
David  was  come  to  the  top  of  the  movnt, 
where  he  worshipped  God,  behold,  Hu- 
shai the  Archite  came  to  meet  him  with 


alSADLOLft. 


1  Heb.,  going  tup 
and  loeeping. 


his  coat  rent,  and  earth  upon  his  head : 
(^)  unto  whom  David  said,  K  thou  pass- 
est  on  with  me,  then  thou  shalt  be  a 
burden  unto  me :  (^)  but  if  thou  return 
to  the  city,  and  say  unto  Absalom,  I  will 
be  thy  servant,  O  king ;  as  I  have  heen 
thy  father's  servant  hitherto,  so  wiU  I 
now  also  be  thy  servant:  then  mayest 
thou  for  me  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahi- 
thophel. (^)And  hast  Hum  not  there 
with  thee  Zadok  and  Abiathar  the 
priests  P  therefore  it  shall  be,  that  what 
thing  soever  thou  shalt  hear  out  of  the 
king's  house,  thou  shalt  teU  it  to  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  the  priests.  <^)Behold» 
they  have  there  with  them  their  two 
sons,  AliiTnftii.z  Zadok's  aon,  and  Jona- 
than Abiathar's  son;  and  by  them  ye 
shall  send  unto  me  every  thing  that  ye 
can  hear.  ^^  So  Hushai  David's  friend 
came  into  the  city,  and  Absalom  came 
into  Jerusalem. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  — W  And  when 
David  was  a  little  past  the  top  of  the 
hilly  behold,  Ziba  the  servant  of  Mephi- 


ment  prononnced  by  Nathan  for  his  sin,  and  he  seeks 
io  tlurow  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  God,  trusting 
in  'H^a  mercy.  (Comp.  chap.  xxiv.  14.)  He  is,  there- 
fore, unwilling  to  haye  the  ark  carried  with  him  lest  he 
should  seem  to  undertake  to  compel  the  Diyine  presence 
and  blessing.  He  feels  sure  that  if  Gk>d  so  will,  he  shall 
be  brought  again  in  peace ;  but  if  not,  yet  he  will  per- 
fectly submit  himself  to  Clod's  ordering. 

(27)  Art  not  thou  a  seer  P— The  Hebrew  is  diffi- 
cult, and  must  be  translated  either,  Art  thou  a  aeer  f 
or,  with  a  very  slight  change  in  a  vowel,  as  an  address, 
Thou  seer,  2adok  is  so  ciuled  because  he  was  now  in 
some  sort  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a  prophet  in  ffuiding 
David's  course,  and  also  in  making  known  to  nim  the 
events  taking  place  in  Jerusalem  which  would  show 
Gk>d's  will  concerning  him.  Nothing  is  sud  in  any 
part  of  this  narrative  of  Nathan  and  OSd,  both  of  whom 
were  certainly  still  living  (chap.  zziv.  11,  13,  14 ; 
1  Ejngs  i.  11). 

Your  two  sons  with  you.— Zadok  only  has  been 
mentioned,  and  probably  Abiathar  was  not  present  at 
the  moment,  but  David  shows  by  this  way  of  speaking 
that  he  means  to  address  them  both. 

(89  The  plain  of  the  wilderness.— This  is  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  marp^  here  and  at  chap.  xvii.  16, 
and  is  followed  by  the  ancient  versions.  It  is  used  for 
the  wide  valley  of  the  Jordan  in  which  Jericho  is 
situated ;  but  in  both  places  the  Hebrew  text  is  better, 
the  fordB,  both  as  a  more  definite  place  where  messen- 
^rs  would  find  David,  and  also  as  a  place  of  strategic 
importance  where  a  retreat  across  the  Jordan  was  open 
at  any  moment. 

(81)  One  told  David.— This  is  no  doubt  the  mean- 
ing, but  the  preposition  has  dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  leaving  it  unintelligible,  and  reading  literally,  and 
David  told. 
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(32)  Where  he  worshipped  God.— BAiher,  where 
men  worship.  The  original  indicates  a  customary  act. 
David  had  taken  the  road  over  the  crest  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  there,  in  all  probability,  was  one  of  those 
"  high  places  "  which  abounded  in  IsraeL 

HuBnai  the  Archite. — ^His  place  is  mentioned  in. 
Josh.  xvi.  2  as  on  the  border  between  Ephnim  and 
Benjamin,  and  he  may  have  been  at  his  own  home 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  His  coming  appears 
as  the  beginning  of  the  answer  to  David's  prayer  in 
verse  31. 

(M)  Say  unto  Absalom.— David  here  eonnsds 
fraud  and  treachery,  and  Hushai  willingly  aooepts  flie 
part  assigned  to  him,  in  order  to  thwart  Ahithophel's 
counsel  and  weaken  Absalom's  rebellion.  The  narrative 
simply  states  the  facts  without  lustifying  them.  Bat 
whild  we  cannot  too  strongly  conoemn  such  a  stratagem, 
two  things  are  to  be  remembered :  first,  that  like  fnads 
in  time  S  war  and  rebellion  have  been  practised  in  all 
ages,  and  still  continue  ;  and,  secondly,  that  David  and 
Hushid  had  but  slender  knowledge  of  the  Divine  revela- 
tion of  Imth  and  righteousness  which  enables  us  to 
condemn  them,  and,  therefore,  did  with  a  clear  con- 
science many  things  which  we  see  to  be  wrong. 

XVI. 

0)  Ziba  •  •  •  met  him.— It  is  evident  from  the 
sequel  of  the  stoiy  (chap.  xix.  24 — 80)  that  Zibag^roesfy 
slaiidered  his  master,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  (as 
appears  from  verse  4)  of  personal  gain.  This  story 
was,  indeed,  almost  too  improbable  to  be  believed ;  for, 
quite  independent^  of  his  obligations  to  David,  Mepbi- 
bosheth,  a  helpless  cripple  of  tne  house  of  Saul,  eould 
hardly  have  noped  that  Absalom's  rebellion  would 
brinj;  the  throne  to  him ;  yet  David,  apt  to  be  hasty  in 
his  judgments,  was  in  a  suAe  to  beUeve  in  any  stoxy  of 
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bosheth  met  him,  with  a  couple  of  asses 
saddled,  and  upon  them  two  hundred 
loaves  of  bread,  and  an  hundred  bunches 
of  raisins,  and  an  hundred  of  summer 
firoits,  and  a  bottle  of  Yrine.  (^>  And  the 
king  said  unto  Ziba,  What  meanest  thou 
by  tiieseP  And  Ziba  said,  The  asses  be 
for  the  king's  household  to  ride  on ;  and 
the  bread  and  sunmier  fruit  for  the 
young  men  to  eat ;  and  the  Yrine,  that 
such  as  be  &int  in  the  wilderness  may 
drink.  ^>  And  the  king  said,  And  where 
is  thy  master's  son  P  £ii  Ziba  said  unto 
the  king.  Behold,  he  abideth  at  Jerusa- 
lem :  for  he  said.  To  day  shall  the  house 
of  Israel  restore  me  the  kingdom  of  my 
father.  <^)  Then  said  Ohe  king  to  Ziba, 
Behold,  thine  are  all  that  pertained  unto 
Mephibosheth.  AndZiba  said,  ^  I  humbly 
beseech  thee  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy 
sight,  my  lord,  0  king. 

(^)  Ana  when  king  David  came  to 
Bahurim,  behold,  thence  came  out  a  man 
of  the  &mily  of  the  house  of  Saul,  whose 
name  was  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera :  %e 
came  forth,  and  cursed  still  as  he  came. 
(<0  And  he  cast  stones  at  David,  and  at 
all  the  servants  of  king  David :  and  all 
the  people  and  all  the  mighty  men  were 
on  lus  Tishi  hand  and  on  Us  left.  (^)Aiid 
thus  said  Shimei  when  he  cursed.  Come 
out,  come  out,  thou  ^bloody  man,  and 
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thou  man  of  Belial :  (^)  the  Lord  hath 
returned  upon  thee  all  the  blood  of  the 
house  of  Saul,  in  whose  stead  thou  hast 
reigned;  and  the  Lord  hath  delivered  the 
kingdom  into  the  hand  of  Absalom  thy 
son :  and,  ^behold,  thou  art  taken,  in  thy 
mischief,  because  thou  art  a  bloody  man. 
(9)  Then  said  Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah 
unto  the  king,  Why  should  this  'dead 
dog  curse  my  lord  the  king  9  let  me  go 
over,  I  pray  thee,  and  take  off  his  hee^. 
<i^)  And  the  king  said.  What  have  I  to 
do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah?  so  let 
him  curse,  because  the  Loan  hath  said 
unto  him.  Curse  David.  Who  shall  then 
sav,  Wherefore  hast  thou  done  so? 
(^^>  And  David  said  to  Abishai,  and  to 
all  his  servants,  Behold,  my  son,  which 
came  forth  of  my  bowels,  seeketh  my 
life :  how  much  more  now  may  this  Ben- 
jamite  do  it?  let  him  alone,  and  let  him 
curse ;  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him. 
(^)  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  will  look  on 
mine  ''auction,  and  that  the  Lord  will 
requite  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day. 
03)  And  as  David  and  his  men  went  by 
the  way,  Shimei  went  along  on  the  hill's 
side  over  against  him,  and  cursed  as  he 
went,  and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  ^  cast 
dust.  (^^)  And  the  king,  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him,  came  weary,  and 
refreshed  themselves  there. 


ingratitade,  and  to  be  deeply  affected  by  Ziba's  large 
eontribntion  to  his  necessities.  Ziba  shows  entire  want 
of  principle,  and  conld,  therefore,  have  adhered  to 
Dam's  canse  only  becanse  he  had  the  direwdness  to 
foresee  its  ultimate  saceess. 

(4)  I  humbly  beseech  thee  that  I  may  find 
grace. — ^Laterally,  I  bow  mysdf  down ;  let  me  find 
favour. 

(5)  Bahurim.— See  Note  on  chap.  xii.  16. 

Of  the  fomily  of  the  house  of  Saul.— That 
is,  "  of  the  family,"  in  the  larger  sense  of  tribe.  Many 
of  theBenjamitesnaturallyfelt  aggprieved  when  the  royal 
house  passed  away  from  their  tribe ;  and,  although 
nnder  restraint  wmle  David's  government  was  strong, 
were  ever  ready  to  ahow  their  opposition  and  hatred 
when  opportonity  offered,  as  now  with  Shimei,  and  a 
little  later  with  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri  (chap.  zz. 
1,2). 

<0)  He  cmst  stones.— The  road  appears  to  have  led 
alonff  the  side  of  a  narrow  ravine,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which  (see  verse  9,  "  let  me  go  over  ")  Shimei  kept 
along  with  the  fugitives,  ont  of  reach,  and  yet  easily 
heara,  and  able  to  annoy  them  with  stones. 

(7)  Ck>me  out,  oome  out.— Bather,  Qo  ovt,  qo 
out.  It  is  donbtfid  whether  by  the  words,  "tibioa  bloody 
man,"  Shimei  meant  anvthing  more  than  that  he  con- 
sidered David  responsible  for  "  the  blood  of  the  honse 
of  Saul"  (verse  8),  especially  in  the  case  of  Ish- 
bosheih  and  of  Abner,  and  the  execation  of  Saul's 


seven  descendants  at  the  demand  of  the  Gibeonites 
(chap.  xzi.  1 — ^9).  Yet  he  may  have  known  of  the 
crime  in  regard  to  Uriah,  and  have  wished  to  point  his 
cnrse  with  the  charge  of  sheddmff  that  innocent  blood. 

(10)  So  let  him  curse.— This  translation  follows 
the  margin  of  the  Hebrew,  as  the  LXX.  and  Ynlg.  also 
do.  David,  throughout,  recognises  that  all  his  suffer, 
ii^  were  from  the  Lord's  hand,  and  he  wishes  to  sub- 
mit himself  entirdy  to  His  will.  He  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  justify  l^liimei's  wronj^ ;  but  only  to  say  that, 
as  far  as  his  sm  bears  upon  himself,  it  is  of  Divine 
apnointment  and  he  cannot  resent  it. 

(u)  How  muoh  more  now  may  this  Ben- 
jamite. — The  "  Benjamite  "  b  in  contrast  to  his  own 
son,  because  he  represents  the  adherent  of  another  and 
rival  dynasty.  It  is  noticeable  that  David  accuses 
Absalom  not  only  of  seekini^  his  throne,  but  his  life. 

W  Look  on  mine  aflSiction.— The  English  here 
follows  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.  The  Hebrew  margin  has 
mine  eye,  but  the  text  has  my  iniquity,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  true  sense.  David  expresses  the  ho]^  that  Qod 
will  mercifully  look  upon  his  sin,  of  wmch  he  has 
repented,  and  tor  which  he  is  now  bearing  punishment; 
a  part  of  this  punishment  is  the  cursing  at  Shimei,  and 
God  may  be  well  pleased  that  it  shomd  be  patiently 
borne. 

OA)  Came  weary.— The  sentence  seems  to  require 
the  mention  of  some  place,  and  the  clause  "  refreshed 
themselves  iliere "  to  imply  that  a  place  has  abeady 
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^And  Absalom,  and  all  the  people 
the  men  of  Israel,  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and  Ahithophel  witli  him.  (^^)  And  it 
came  to  pass,  wlien  Hnshai  the  Archite, 
David's  firiend,  was  come  unto  Absalom, 
that  Hushai  said  nnto  Absalom,  ^  God 
save  the  king,  God  save  the  king.  <i^)And 
Absalom  said  to  Hushai,  la  this  thy  kind- 
ness to  thy  friend?  why  wentest  thou 
not  with  thy  friend?  &8)^jid  Hushai 
said  unto  Absalom,  Nay ;  but  whom  the 
LoBD,  and  this  people,  and  all  the  men 
of  Israel,  choose,  his  will  I  be,  and  with 
him  will  I  abide.  (^)  And  again,  whom 
should  I  serve  ?  should  I  not  serve  in  the 
presence  of  his  son  ?  as  I  have  served  in 
thy  father's  presence,  so  will  I  be  in  thy 
presence. 

C^)  Then  said  Absalom  to  Ahithophel, 
Give  counsel  among  you  what  we  shall 
do.  (^>  And  Ahithophel  said  unto  Ab- 
salom, Go  in  unto  'Uiy  father's  concu- 
bines, which  he  hath  leffc  to  keep  the 
house;  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  that 
thou  art  abhorred  of  thy  father :  then 
shall  the  hands  of  all  that  are  with  thee 
be  strong.  (^>  So  they  spread  Absalom 
a  tent  upon  the  top  of  l^e  house ;  and 
Absalom  went  in  unto  his  father's  con- 
cubines in  the  sight  of  all  Israel.  ^^^  And 
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the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  which  he 
counselled  in  those  days,  wcls  as  if  & 
man  had  enquired  at  the  'oracle  of 
God :  so  was  bJI  the  counsel  of  Ahitho- 
phel both  with  David  and  with  Absalom. 

CHAPTER  XVII.— W  Moreover 
Ahithophel  said  unto  Absalom,  Let  me 
now  choose  out  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  I  will  arise  and  pursue  after  David 
this  night :  W  and  I  will  come  upon  him 
while  he  is  wearv  and  weak  handed,  and 
willmake  him  amdd :  and  all  the  people 
that  a/re  with  him  shall  flee ;  and  I  will 
smite  the  king  only :  (')  and  I  will  bring 
back  all  the  people  unto  thee :  the  man 
whom  thou  seekest  ts  as  if  all  returned : 
90  all  the  people  shall  be  in  peace.  <^>And 
the  saying  ^pleased  Absalom  weU,  and  all 
the  elders  of  Israel. 

(5)  Then  said  Absalom,  Call  now 
Hushai  the  Archite  also,  and  let  us  hear 
likewise  ^what  he  saith.  (^>  And  when 
Hushai  was  come  to  Absalom,  Absalom 
spake  unto  him,  saying,  Ahithophel 
hath  spoken  after  tms  manner:  shall 
we  do  after  his  ^saying  ?  if  not ;  speak 
thou.  ^^>  And  Hushai  said  unto  Absa- 
lom, The  counsel  that  Ahithophel  hath 
^  given  is  not  good  at  this  time.   <^>  For, 


been  mentioned.  The  word  for  weary  iSf  therefore, 
generally  taken  as  a  proper  name,  Ayepkim,  which  was 
probabbr  a  mere  caravansary. 

(16)  God  save  the  king.-rin  the  original,  wher- 
ever this  phrase  occurs,  it  is  simply.  Let  the  king  live. 
This  and  the  expression  ''  Gk)d  forbid  "  are  exceptional 
instances  in  which  modem  phraseologv  refers  more 
directly  to  Grod  than  the  ancient.  Absalom  is  sur- 
prised at  Hnshai's  coming  to  him,  and  inclined  to  dis- 
trust one  who  has  deserted  his  former  friend  and 
master.  Bnt  Hnshai  succeeds  in  explainiiu^  his  con- 
duct as  based  upon  the  principle  ox  loyalty  to  the 
government  de  facto ;  he  urges  that  this  has  the 
Divine  authority,  and  his  faithfulness  to  the  former 
king  IB  a  pledge  of  faithfulness  to  the  present  one. 

W  And  Ahithophel  said.— The  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  was  in  effect  that  Absalom  should  make  the 
breach  between  him  and  his  father  absolute  and  irre- 
concilable. His  followers  would  thus  be  assured  of 
the  impossibility  of  his  securing  a  pardon  for  himself 
while  they  were  left  to  their  fate.  After  adopting  this 
course,  he  must  necessarily  persist  to  the  end.  The 
taking  of  the  harem  of  his  predecessor  by  the  incoming 
monarch  was  an  Oriental  custom,  to  the  enormity  c3 
which  the  mind  was  blunted  by  the  practice  of  poly- 
gamy. 

(22)  A  tent  upon  the  top  of  the  house.  — 
Nathan  had  foretold  that  the  nature  of  David's  public 
punishment  should  correspond  to  the  character  of  his 
secret  crime.  The  fact  that  this  punishment  takes 
place  on  the  very  roof  where  David  had  first  yielded  to 
Bis  g^ty  passion  makes  it  particularly  striking. 


xvn, 

(1)  Pursue  after  David  this  night.— Ahithoj^el 
saw  clearly  that  Absalom's  success  depended  on  striking 
an  immeoiate  blow.  He  felt  confident,  and  peiliaps 
with  reason,  that  David  in  his  distress  and  weariness 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist  a  sudden  onset.  That  he 
was  wise  in  his  counsel  is  made  plain  by  the  oppontioii 
of  Hushai  and  the  anxiety  to  send  tidings  to  David 
with  all  speed.  "This  night"  is  genen^y  taken  to 
mean  the  night  of  the  dav  on  which  David  left  Jem- 
salem ;  but  from  verse  16  and  chap.  xv.  28  it  appears 
that  he  was  already  encamped  by  the  fords  ox  the 
Jordan,  a  greater  ustance  tlian  lie  could  have  accom* 
plished  in  one  day's  march. 

(2)  Will  make  him  afi*aid.—This  translation  is 
hardly  strong  enough.  The  thought  is  that  Ahithophel 
will  throw  ms  band  into  a  pamc  by  a  sudden  night 
attack,  and  in  the  confusion  will  easily  secure  the  peraan 
of  the  king. 

(3)  Bring  back  all  the  people.— This  evil  coun- 
sellor, with  artful  flattery,  assumes  thai  Absalom  is  the 
rightful  king,  and  that  the  people  who  jhave  gone  off 
alter  David  only  need  to  be  brought  back  to  their 
allegiance. 

(5j  Call  now  Hushai.— -The  good  sense  of  Absalom 
and  1^  the  people  at  once  approved  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel;  out,  at  a  crisis  so  important,  Absalom 
sought  the  advice  also  of  the  other  famous  counsellor  of 
his  father. 

(7)  Not  good  at  this  time.— The  words,  ai  this 
time,  should  be  transposed.     What  Hushai  says  is 
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said  Hnshai,  thou  knowest  thy  father 
and  hiB  men,  that  they  he  mighty  men, 
and  they  he  ^chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a 
bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field : 
and  thy  father  is  a  man  of  war,  and  will 
not  lodge  with  the  people.  <®^  Behold, 
he  is  hid  now  in  some  pit,  or  in  some 
other  place:  and  it  will  come  to  pass, 
when  some  of  them  be  '  overthrown  at 
the  first,  that  whosoever  heareth  it  will 
say.  There  is  a  slaughter  amon?  the 
people  liiat  follow  Absalom.  (^^And 
he  also  UkU  ie  valiant,  whose  heart  is  as 
the  heart  of  a  lion,  shall  utterly  melt : 
for  all  Israel  knoweth  that  thy  &ther  is 
a  mighty  man,  and  thyy  which  he  with 
him  are  valiant  men.  (^^)  Therefore  I 
counsel  that  all  Israel  be  generally  ga- 
thered unto  thee,  from  Dan  even  to 
Beer-sheba,  as  the  sand  that  ie  by  the 
sea  for  multitude;  and  ^that  thou  go 
to  battle  in  thine  own  person.  <^>  So 
shall  we  come  upon  him  in  some  place 
where  he  shall  be  found,  and  we  will 
light  upon  him  as  the  dew  falleth  on 
the  ground :  and  of  him  and  of  all  the 
men  that  are  with  him  there  shall  not 
be  left  so  much  as  one.  ^^)  Moreover, 
if  he  be  gotten  into  a  city,  then  shall 
aU  Israel  bring  ropes  to  that  city,  and 
we  will  draw  it  into  the  river,  until  there 
be  not  one  small  stone  found  there. 

(1^)  And  Absalom  and  all  the  men  of 
Israel  said.  The  counsel  of  Hushai  the 
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Archite  is  better  than  the  counsel  of 
Ahithophel.  For  the  Lord  had  ^ap* 
pointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Ahithophel,  to  the  intent  that  the  Lobd 
might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom. 

(^)  Then  said  Hushai  unto  Zadok  and 
to  Abiathar  the  priests.  Thus  and  thus 
did  Ahithophel  counsel  Absalom  and 
the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  thus  and  thus 
have  I  counselled.  (^^)  Now  therefore 
send  quickly,  and  tell  David,  saying. 
Lodge  not  this  night  in  the  plains  of 
the  wilderness,  but  speedily  pass  over ; 
lest  the  king  be  swallowed  up,  and  all 
the  people  that  are  with  him. 

(^^>  Now  Jonathan  and  AhimB,az  stayed 
by  En-rogel ;  for  they  might  not  be 
seen  to  come  into  the  city :  and  a  wench 
went  and  told  them;  and  they  went 
and  told  king  David.  (^)  Nevertheless  a 
lad  saw  them,  and  told  Absalom :  but 
they  went  both  of  them  away  quickly, 
and  came  to  a  man's  house  in  Bahurim, 
which  had  a  well  in  his  court ;  whither 
thev  went  down.  ^^^)  And  the  woman 
tooK  and  spread  a  covering  over  the 
well's  mouth,  and  spread  ground  com 
thereon ;  and  the  thmg  was  not  known. 
(^)  And  when  Absalom's  servants  came 
to  the  woman  to  the  house,  they  said, 
Where  is  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  P  And 
the  woman  said  unto  them.  They  be 
gone  over  the  brook  of  water.  And 
when  they  had  sought  and  could  not 


''This  time  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  is  not  good/' 
implying  that  his  preTions  advice  (chap.  xvi.  21)  had 
been  wise,  thus  assuming  an  appearance  of  candour. 

W  1  counsel  that  all  Israel.— Hushai  had  before 
him  a  difficult  task.  He  had  not  only  to  ''make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  but  to  do  this  in 
face  of  tne  counsel  of  a  man  very  famous  for  Ids  wisdom 
ftud  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Absalom,  while  his  own 
fidelity  had  but  just  now  been  called  in  question.  He 
aecomplishes  his  task  successfully  by  emphaedsing  all 
the  possible  hazards  and  contingencies  of  the  plan 
recommended  bv  Ahithophel,  and  lay  proposing,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  plan  attenaed  with  no  ride,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  great  mass  of  Israel  already  were,  and 
would  continue  to  be,  on  Absalom's  side,  a  supposition 
which,  with  delicate  fbitterr,  he  assumes  as  true. 

W  Bring  ropes  to  that  city.  —  Hushai  here 
makes  use  of  hprperbole  to  show  the  irresistible  power 
of  all  Israel  umted,  and  therefore  the  certam  success  of 
liis  plan.  This  was  pleasing  to  the  vanity  and  dazz.ling 
to  the  imaffmation  of  Absalom. 

(16)  Lodge  not  this  night.— Hushai's  advice  had 
been  taken  at  the  moment,  but  it  might  easoly  be 
exchanged  for  Ahitho^hers.  At  all  events  tiiere  waa 
instant  danger  for  David,  and  Hushai  ur^es  him  to  place 
the  Jordan  without  delay  between  hunself  and  the 
rebels. 


(17)  En-rogel. — ^A  fountain  iust  outside  the  city,  on 
the  boundary  between  the  tnoes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah  (Josh.  xV.  7 ;  xviii.  16).  There  are  two  localities 
which  claim  to  represent  it,  each  of  which  has  its  earnest 
advocates :  the  "  t^ountain  of  the  Yirgin,"  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron ;  and  **  Job's  Well " 

Sst  below  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  the  Kidron  and 
innom.  The  latter  answers  much  better  to  the  descrip- 
tion  in  Joshua,  but  either  will  suit  the  present  passage. 
The  loyalty  of  the  high  priests  to  David  must  have  b^n 
well  mown,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  unsafe  for 
their  sons  to  start  from  the  city  itself  as  bearers  of 
tidings  to  David ;  even  with  all  their  care  they  were 
pursued.  Their  hiding-place,  however,  was  well  chosen, 
as  women  resorted  to  tne  fountains  to  draw  water,  so 
that  communications  could  be  had  without  attracting 
observation. 

A  wenoh.— T^  maid-servawt,  the  definite  article 
probably  indicating  some  well-known  maid  of  the  hiffh 
OTiest.  The  word  wench  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Eiuflish  Bible, 

&)  Ground  Com. — ^This  word  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  Frov.  zzvii.  22,  and  means  wheat^  or  barley 
beaten  or  gpround  so  as  to  remove  the  hull ;  in  this  con- 
dition it  was  spread  out  to  dry. 

(ao)  The  brook  of  water. — ^This  peculiar  word  for 
brook  occurs  only  here,  and  is  thought  by  some  writers 
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find  themy  thej  retnmed  te  Jerusalem. 
<^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  they  were 
departed,  that  they  came  up  out  of  the 
well,  and  went  and  told  King  David, 
and  said  unto  David,  Arise,  and  pass 
quickly  over  the  water :  for  thus  hath 
Ahithophel  counselled  against  you. 
(22)  Then  David  arose,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple that  were  with  him,  and  they  passed 
over  Jordan:  by  the  morning  light 
there  lacked  not  one  of  them  tibat  was 
not  TOne  over  Jordan. 

(2?  And  when  Ahithophel  saw  that  his 
counsel  was  not  ^followed,  he  saddled 
his  ass,  and  arose,  and  gat  him  home  to 
his  house,  to  his  city,  and  'put  his 
household  in  order,  and  hanged  himseU, 
and  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  father. 

(2*)  Then  David  came  to  Mahfl.na.im. 
And  Absalom  passed  over  Jordan,  he 
and  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  him. 
(25)  And  Absalom  made  Amasa  captain 
of  the  host  instead  of  Joab:  which 
Amasa  was  a  man's  son,  whose  name 
was  Ithra  an  Israelite,  that  went  in  to 
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Abigail  the  daughter  of  Nahash,  sister 
to  Sieruiah  Joab's  mother.  (2^>  So  Israel 
and  Absalom  pitched  in  the  land  of 
Gilead. 

(27)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  David 
was  come  to  Mahauaim,  that  Shobi  the 
son  of  Nahash  of  Babbah  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,  and  Machir  the  son  of  Am- 
miel  of  Lo-debar,  and  BarziUai  the 
Gileadite  of  Bogelim,  (2^)  brought  beds, 
and  '  basons,  and  earthen  veeeels,  and 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched 
camf  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and 
pardied  jmZ«6,  (2^)  and  honey,  and  butter, 
and  sheep,  and  cheese  of  kine,  for  David, 
and  for  tiie  people  that  ioere  with  him, 
to  eat:  for  they  said,  The  people  is 
hungry,  and  weary,  and  thirs^,  in  the 
wilderness. 


CHAPTER  XVDI.— (DAnd  David 
numbered  the  people  that  were  with 
him,  and  set  captains  of  thousands  and 
captains  of  hundreds  over  them.  (2)  And 
David  sent  forth  a  third  part  of  the 
people  under  the  hand  of  Joab,  and  a 


to  be  a  proper  luune.  A  small  brook  bearing  the  same 
name,  Mickdl,  is  said  to  exist  now  in  this  loodity.  On 
the  deceit  practised  by  the  women,  comp.  Josh.  ii.  4—7; 
1  Sam.  xix.  12—17.  The  historian  simply  records 
without  comment  what  was  done. 

^)  And  hangred  himself.— Ahithophel  was 
moved,  not  merely  l)y  chagrin  at  the  reiection.  of  his 
connsel,  bnt  was  shrewd  enoogh  to  see  tnat,  with  this 
delay,  Absalom's  rebellion  would  inevitably  fail,  and 
he  himself  be  likely  to  come  to  a  traitor's  death. 

(84)  Mahauaim.— See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  8.  The 
same  reasons  which  made  it  a  favoorable  place  for  the 
captal  of  Ish-bosheth,  recommended  it  also  as  a  place 
of  refuge  to  David  and  a  ralljjring  point  for  his  adherents. 

(S5)  Amasa.  —  Joab  havrng  adhered  to  David  and 
ffone  away  wiUi  him,  Absalom  ehose  his  oonsin  to  sacoeed 
him  as  commander-in-chief. 

Ithra  an  Israelite.— GaUed  m  1  Ghron.  ii.  17 
Jeiher  the  LthmeelUe.  Jeiher  and  Ithra  are  merely 
different  forms  of  the  same  name;  but  IsrasUte  is 
probably  an  error  for  Ishn^eeliie.  The  LXX.  has,  in 
the  Alexandrian  copy,  Ishmaelite,  and  in  the  Vatican, 
Jezreelite, 

Abigail  the  daughter  of  NalLash.~Since  this 
Abiffail  is  said  to  be  "  sister  to  Zeroiah,"  and  in  1  Ohron. 
ii  Id  both  Abigail  and  Zenuah  are  said  to  be  the  sisters 
of  Jesse's  sons,  it  follows,  either  that  sister  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  half-sister,  or  else  that  Nahash,  usually  a 
man's  name,  was  the  name  of  Jesse's  wife.  It  is  im- 
possible to  dJecide  certainly.  The  Jewish  tradition  that 
Nahash  is  another  name  for  Jesse  has  no  support. 

W  Fitohed  in  the  land  of  Gilead.— Gilead  is 
the  tract  of  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  extending 
from  ihe  land  of  Moab  on  the  south  to  Bashan  on  the 
ncnrth,  the  valley  of  the  Hieromax  forming  probably  its 
northern  boundary.    The  site  of  Mahanaim  has  not 


been  identified,  but  it  was  almost  certainly  within  the 
territory  of  Gilead.  Absalom,  however,  did  not  actually 
reach  Mahanaim  before  he  met  and  was  defeated  by  tlM 
forces  of  David. 

(27)  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash.— The  narrative 
pauses  in  its  coursea  moment  to  speak  of  the  aasistaiice 
sent  to  David  during  the  time  he  was  at  Mahanaim  and 
while  Absalom  had  been  gathering  his  forces.  Among 
those  whose  friendly  assistance  was  conspicuous  was 
"Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash  of  Babbah  of  the  childnn 
of  Ammon."  Hanun,  king  of  tiie  Ammonites,  was  a 
son  of  Nahash,  and  was  conquered  by  David  at  Rabhah 
(chap,  X.  1 ;  xii.  29 — 31).  It  is  very  possible  that  nik&r 
dimnaiitliTiy  the  royal  city  David  had  left  a  brother  of 
the  late  kmg  as  governor  over  the  conquered  teni. 
tonr,  and  that  he  now  came  forward  to  show  his  gnti- 
tuoe  and  faithfulness.  It  is  also  possible  that  Shobi 
was  the  son  of  some  Israelite  named  Nahash,  who  lived 
in  the  conquered  city  of  BabbiJi. 

Maohir  the  son  of  Ammiel.--See  note  on  chap. 
ix.  4.  David  now  reaps  a  reward  for  his  Undneas  to 
the  crippled  son  of  Jonathan. 

(V)  Cneese  of  kine.—A  word  occurring  only  here, 
and  of  uncertain  meaning.  The  English  follows  the 
Ghald.,  Syr.,  and  Babbimc  interpretation;  the  Ynlg. 
has  "  fkt  <^ve6,"  and  Theod.  "  sucJdng  calves.'* 

xvnL 

(1)  Numbered  the  people.— The  word  means 
rather  mustered,    David  was  some  time  at  MahmnMin 
organising  the  forces  which  continually  gathered  to  him 
there. 

(2)  Ittai  the  Gittite.--Comp.  note  on  xv.  19.  Ths 
arrangement  of  the  army  in  three  divisions  was  eomuMm 
both  among  the  Israelites  ( Judg.  vii.  16 ;  xi.  43 ;  1  Ssbl 
xi.  11)  and  their  enemies  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17).    Comp. 
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third  part  under  the  hand  of  Abishai 
the  son  of  Zeroiah,  Joab's  brother,  and 
a  third  part  under  the  hand  of  Ittai  the 
Oittite.  And  the  king  said  unto  the 
people,  I  will  surely  go  forth  with  you 
myself  also.  <^)  But  the  people  answered. 
Thou  shalt  not  go  forth :  for  if  we  flee 
away,  they  will  not  ^  care  for  us ;  neither 
if  half  of  us  die,  will  they  care  for  us : 
but  now  thou  art  'worth  ten  thousand 
of  us :  therefore  now  it  is  better  that 
thou  *succour  us  out  of  the  city.  W  And 
the  king  said  unto  them.  What  seemeth 
you  best  I  will  do.  And  the  king  stood 
by  the  gate  side,  and  all  the  people 
came  out  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands. 

(^^  And  the  kin^  commanded  Joab  and 
Abishai  and  Ittai,  saying.  Deal  gently 
for  my  sake  with  the  young  man,  even 
with  Absalom.  And  all  the  people 
heard  when  the  king  gaye  all  the  cap- 
tains charge  concerning  Absalom. 

<^)  So  the  people  went  out  iato  the 
field  against  Israel :  and  the  battle  was 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim ;  <7)  where  the 
people  of  Israel  were  slain  before  the 
seryants  of  Dayid,  and  there  was  there 
a  great  slaughter  that  day  of  twenty 
thousand  men.     ^^^  For  the  battle  was 
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there  scattered  oyer  the  face  of  all  the 
country :  and  the  wood  *deyoured  more 
people  that  day  than  the  sword  de- 
youred. 

<^)  And  Absalom  met  the  servants  of 
Dayid.  And  Absalom  rode  upon  a  mule, 
and  the  mule  went  under  the  thick 
boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and  his  head 
caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and  he  vras 
taken  up  between  the  heayen  and  the 
earth;  and  the  mule  that  was  under 
him  went  away.  (^^>  And  a  certain  man 
saw  ity  and  told  Joab,  and  said.  Behold, 
I  saw  Absalom  hanged  in  an  oak. 
<^)And  Joab  said  unto  the  man  that 
told  him,  And,  behold,  thou  sawest  Aim, 
and  why  didst  thou  not  smite  him  there 
to  the  ground  P  and  I  would  have  siyen 
thee  t^  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  eirdle. 
<^>  And  the  man  said  unto  Joab,  Though 
I  should  ^receive  a  thousand  shekels  of 
silver  in  mine  hand,  yet  would  I  not  put 
forth  mine  hand  against  the  king's  son ; 
for  ia  our  hearing  the  king  chained  thee 
and  Abishai  and  Ittai,  saying,  ^Beware 
that  none  Umoh  the  young  man  Absalom. 
(IS)  Otherwise  I  should  have  wrought 
falsehood  against  mine  own  life:  for 
there  is  no  matter  hid  from  the  king. 


2  Kin^  xi.  5, 6 ;  David  proposed  to  take  the  chief  oom- 
mand  in  person. 

(9  Now  thou  art  worth  ten  thousand  of  us. 
— ^The  Hebrew  text  reads  now,  bnt  withont  ihou,  and  as 
it  stands  mnst  be  translated,  now  there  are  ten  thousand 
like  fM;  bnt  the  change  of  a  single  letter  alters  the 
word  now  into  ihou,  ana  this  change  should  nniraestion- 
ablv  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  LXX.  and  Yolg., 
followed  by  the  English.  The  people  nige  troly  t&t 
Dayid  is  the  very  centre  of  tneir  whok  cause,  and 
suggest  that,  eren  while  aToiding  unnecessary  exposure, 
he  may  yet  be  equally  helpful  by  keepng  a  reserve  in 
the  <sihr  to  help  tnem  in  ease  of  need. 

<4)  What  seemeth  yon  best.— Dayid  was  nothing 
loth  to  avoid  the  personal  encounter  with  his  son,  ana 
readily  yielded,  He,  howerer,  encouraged  the  troops 
by  reviewing  them  as  they  passed  out,  and  improyed 
tne  opportunity  to  giye  his  generals  special  and  public 
charge  conceming  Absalom.  He  speaks  of  him  ten- 
derly as  "  the  young  man  "  (yer.  5 ;  eomp.  yer.  29, 92),  to 
imply  that  his  sin  was  a  youthful  indiscretion. 

9)  The  wood  of  Bphraim.— No  wood  of  Eohrain^ 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  happens  to  oe  else- 
where mentioned  in  Scripture.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  the 
battle  must  have  been  on  that  side  of  the  riyer  for  the 
following  reasons:  (1)  both  armies  were  on  that  side 
belorehuid,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  their  crossing ; 
(2)  Dayid  remained  in  Mahanaim  (yer.  3,  4)  with  the 
reseryes,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  the  army  in 
case  of  need;  (8)  he  there  receiyed  the  news  of  Absalom's 
death  (yer.  24—33);  (4)  the  army  returned  thither 
after  the  battle  (chap.  xix.  3);  and  (5)  Dayid  was 
obHged  to  cross  the  Jordan  on  his  final  return  to 


Jerusalem,  and  was  met  at  the  crossing  by  the  tribes 
(yer.  15,  &c).  There  is  really  no  difficutybut  such  as 
arises  from  our  ignorance  of  local  names.  The  narratiye 
clearly  implies  tnat  there  was  a  ^  wood  of  Ephndm," 
otherwise  unknown,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

(7)  Twenty  Thousand.— This  number  seems  large, 
but  we  really  know  nothing  of  the  size  of  the  forces 
engaged  on  either  side ;  andif  the  phrase  "  that  day  " 
be  tuDen,  as  often,  with  suffident  latitude  to  include  the 
whole  campaign  of  which  this  battle  was  the  culmina. 
tion,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  destruction  of 
20,(K)0men.  Of  the  human  causes  of  the  yictorynothii^ 
is  told.  We  may  assume  that  the  adyanta^  of  tho- 
rough military  organisation  and  generalship  was  on 
Dayid's  side;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  was  the  yast 
power  of  the  right,  the  prestige  of  law  and  authority. 

(B)  The  wood  devoured  more.— The  battle  and 
the  pursuit  coyered  a  wide  range  of  country;  more 
were  slain  in  the  pursuit  through  the  wood,  both  by 
accident  and  by  the  sword,  than  in  the  actual  battie 
itself. 

(»)  His  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak.— Ab- 
salom in  his  flight  found  himself  among  his  enemies, 
and  sought  to  escape  into  the  denser  parts  of  the  forest. 
As  he  did  so  his  head  caught  between  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  his  mule  went  from  under  him,  and  he  hung 
there  helpless.  There  is  nothinfl^  said  to  support  the 
common  idea  (which  seems  to  haye  originated  with 
Josephus),  that  he  hung  by  his  long  hair,  though  this 
may  doubtless  haye  helped  to  entan^e  his  head. 

W  Against  mine  own  life.— The  English,  like 
the  Yulg.,  here  follows  the  marg^  of  the  Hebrew ;  the 
LXX.,  in  most  MSS.,  following  the  text,  has  against 
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and  thou  thyself  wonldest  have  set  thy- 
self against  me.  (^^>  Then  said  Joab,  I 
may  not  tarry  thus  ^  with  thee.  And  he 
tooK  three  darts  in  his  hand,  and  thrust 
them  through  the  heart  of  Absalom, 
while  he  was  yet  alive  in  the  'midst  of 
the  oak.  ^^>  And  ten  young  men  that 
bare  Joab's  armour  compassed  about 
and  smote  Absalom,  and  slew  him. 

0&)  And  Joab  blew  the  trumpet,  and 
the  people  returned  from  pursuing  after 
Israel :  for  Joab  held  back  the  people. 
<^)And  they  took  Absalom,  and  cast 
him  into  a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and 
laid  a  very  ffreat  heap  of  stones  upon 
him:  and  all  Israel  fled  every  one  to 
his  tent. 

(18)  If ow  Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had 
taken  and  reared  up  for  himself  a  piUar, 
which  19  in  '  the  king's  dale :  for  he 
said,  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name 
in  remembrance :  and  he  called  the  pil- 
lar after  his  own  name :  and  it  is  called 
imto  this  day,  Absalom's  place. 

(Id)  Then  said  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Za- 
dok,  Let  me  now  run,  and  bear  the 
king  tidings,  how  that  the  Lord  hath 
'avenged  him  of  his  enemies.  (^)  And 
Joab  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not 
^bear  tidings  this  day,  but  thou  shalt 
bear  tidings  another  day :  but  this  day 


1  Heb.,te/orilfe«e. 
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thou  shalt  bear  no  tiding,  because  the 
king's  son  is  dead.  <^>  Then  said  Joab- 
to  Cushi,  Go  tell  the  king  what  thou 
hast  seen.  And  Cushi  bowed  himself 
unto  Joab,  and  ran.  <^>Then  said 
AhiT!ia,az  the  son  of  Zadok  yet  again  to- 
Joab,  But  •  howsoever,  let  me,  I  pray 
thee,  also  run  after  Cushi.  And  Joab 
said,  Wherefore  wilt  thou  run,  my  son, 
seeing  that  thou  hast  no  tidings  ^ready  ? 
(28)  But  howsoever,  said  he,  let  me  run.. 
And  he  said  unto  him,  Sun.  Then  Ahi- 
maaz ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and 
overran  Cushi. 

(24)  And  David  sat  between  the  two 
gates :  and  the  watchman  went  up  to- 
the  roof  over  the  gate  unto  the  wall, 
and  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and 
behold  a  man  running  alone.  ^)  And 
the  watchman  cried,  and  told  the  king. 
And  the  king  said.  If  he  be  alone,  there 
is  tidings  in  his  mouth.  And  he  came 
apace,  and  drew  near.  (2^  And  the 
watchman  saw  another  man  running: 
and  the  watchman  called  unto  the  por- 
ter, and  said,  Behold  another  man  run- 
ning alone.  And  the  king  said,  He  also 
bringeth  tidings.  ^^)  And  the  watch- 
man said,  ^Me  thinketh  the  running  or 
the  foremost  is  like  the  running  of  Ahi- 
maaz the  son  of  Zadok.    And  the  king 


his  life.  Either  makes  a  good  senae,  but  the  English 
is  preferable.  In  this  parlev  Joab  thoroughly  exposes 
his  nnscmpuloiis  and  self-willed  character,  and  the  man 
shows  that  he  understood  it. 

(U)  I  may  not  tarry  thus.— Joab  evidently  feels 
the  home-throsts  made  by  the  man  in  the  argument, 
but,  determined  on  his  deed  of  violence,  he  sees  that  it 
is  worse  than  useless  to  delay.  His  act  was  simply 
murder.  Li  a  lawless  age  it  was  defensible  as  the  one 
act  which  terminated  the  rebellion  and  made  a  renewal 
of  it  impossible,  and  destroyed  a  traitor  and  would-be 
parricide  who  was  likely  otherwise  to  escape  punish, 
ment;  but  it  was  a  distinct  disobedience  of  express 
orders,  and  Joab's  takinj?  the  execution  into  his  own 
hands  was  wilful  and  deliberate  mmrder. 

Three  darts.— The  word  means  a  rod  or  staff. 
Also  the  word  heart  is  the  same  as  the  following  word 
midst,  and  is  not  therefore  to  be  taken  too  li&rally. 
Joab  sozed  such  sticks  as  were  at  hand  in  the  wood 
and  thrust  them  into  Absalom,  giving  him  most  painful 
and  probably  mortal  wounds,  but  not  instantly  Killing 
him.  Then  (ver.  15)  tiie  ten  men  who  haa  Joab^ 
armour  and  weapons  came  up  and  finally  killed  Absalom. 

(M)  Blew  the  trumpet.— Gomp.  ii.  28;  xx.  22. 
With  the  death  of  Absalom  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end, 
and  Joab  would  stop  further  daughter. 
^  (17)  Every  one  to  his  tent.— An  expression  de- 
rived from  the  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  meaning 
every  one  to  his  home.  (Gomp.  Deut.  xvi.  7;  Josh, 
zxii.  4—8;  1  Sam.  xiii.  2;  chap.  xix.  8,  xx.  1,  22.) 


m  The  king's  dale.— Galled  also  in  Gen.  xiv.  17 
"  the  valley  of  Shaveh."  Its  site  has  not  been  identi- 
fied, and  writers  differ  as  to  whether  it  was  near 
Jerusalem,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  which  seem» 
probable,  or  was  near  the  site  of  Sodom.  On  Absalom'a 
statement  that  he  had  no  son,  see  note  on  xiv.  27. 

(ao)  Thou  Shalt  bear  no  tidings.— Ahimaaa 
appears  to  have  been  in  favour  both  with  David  (oomp. 
ver.  27)  and  with  Joab.  Joab,  therefore,  well  knowing 
how  painful  to  David  would  be  the  news  of  the  deau 
of  Absalom,  refused  to  let  AViima^.  bear  it.  The 
word  is  used,  with  rare  exertions,  of  good  tidinffs. 

(21)  CushL  —  Rather,  the  CushUe,  probably  an 
Ethiopian  slave  in  Joab's  service,  for  wnose  fuling 
under  the  kind's  displeasure  he  had  little  care. 

(23)  No  tidings  ready.— The  phrase  is  a  di£Bcult 
one,  and  is  translated  by  the  LXX. "  no  tidings  leading 
to  profit,"  and  by  the  Yulg.  *'  thou  wilt  not  be  a  bearer 
of  good  tidings."  The  amplest  and  most  probable  sense 
is  **  no  tidings  sufficient "  tor  a  special  messenger ;  the 
Gushite  had  already  carried  the  news. 

(23)  By  the  way  of  the  plain.— The  word  used 
here  is  generally  applied  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and 
hence  it  has  been  argued  that  the  liattle  could  not  have 
been  fought  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  nnoe,  in 
that  case,  Ahimaaz  could  not  have  reached  Mahanaim  by 
the  Jordan  valley  except  by  a  long  and  tedious  detour. 
But  the  word  simply  means  circuit,  or  swrroufutimg 
eonniry,  and  is  useii  in  Neh.  xiL  28  for  the  countiy 
about  Jerusalem.    Here  it  means  that  Ahimaai 
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for  Absalom^ 


said.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh 
with  good  tidii^. 

<^)  And  Ahimaa?!  called,  and  said 
unto  the  king,  ^ '  All  is  well.  And  he 
fell  down  to  the  earth  upon  his  face 
before  the  king,  and  said^  Blessed  be 
the  LoBD  thy  Grod,  which  hath  'deliyered 
up  the  men  that  lifted  up  their  hand 
against  my  lord  the  king.  (*)  And  the 
kmg  said,  ^Is  the  young  man  Absalom 
safe?  And  Ahimaaz  answered.  When 
Joab  sent  the  king's  seirant,  and  me 
thy  servant,  I  saw  a  great  tumult,  but  I 
knew  not  what  it  was.  (^>  And  the  king 
said  unto  Aim,  Turn  aside,  and  stand 
here.  And  he  turned  aside,  and  stood 
stilL  (^)  And,  behold,  Cushi  came;  and 
Cushi  said,  ^Tidings,  my  lord  the  Inng : 
for  the  Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this 
day  of  all  them  that  rose  up  against 
thee.  <^>  And  the  king  said  unto  Cushi, 
Is  the  young  man  Ab^om  safe  9  And 
Cushi  answered.  The  enemies  of  my 
lord  the  king,  and  all  that  rise  against 
thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young 
man  is,  <®)  And  the  king  was  much 
moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber 
over  the  gate,  and  wept:  and  as  he 
went,  thus  he  said,  0  my  son  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would  Qt>d  I 
had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son! 


1  Or.  Pmee  be  to 
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CHAPTEE  XIX.— (i>  And  it  was 
told  Joab,  Behold,  the  king  weepeth  and 
moumeth  for  Absalom.  <^>  And  the 
•victory  that  day  was  turned  into 
mourning  unto  aU  the  people :  for  the 
people  heard  say  that  day  how  the  king 
was  grieved  for  his  son.  W  And  the 
people  gat  them  by  stealth  that  day 
mto  the  city,  as  people  being  ashamed 
steal  away  when  they  flee  in  battle* 
(^)But  the  king  covei^  his  face,  and 
the  king  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  O  my 
son  Absalom,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son! 

^^)  And  Joab  came  into  the  house  to- 
the  king,  and  said.  Thou  hast  shamed 
this  day  the  faces  of  aU  thy  servants^ 
which  this  day  have  saved  thy  life,, 
and  the  lives  of  thy  sons  and  of  thy 
daughters,  and  the  lives  of  thy  wives, 
and  the  lives  of  thy  concubines ;  ^•^  ^in 
that  thou  lovest  thine  enemies,  and 
hatest  thy  friends.  For  thou  hast  de- 
clared this  day,  ^that  thou  regardest 
neither  princes  nor  servants :  for  this, 
day  I  perceive,  that  if  Absalom  had 
lived,  and  all  we  had  died  this  day,  then 
it  had  pleased  thee  well,  t^)  Now  l^ere- 
fore  arise,  go  forth,  and  speak  *  comfort- 
ably unto  thy  servants :  for  I  swear  by 
the  Lord,  if  thou  go  not  forth,  there 
will  not  tarry  one  with  thee  this  night : 


"  by  the  way  of  the  circuit/'  i.e.,  in  all  probabili^,  by  a 
longer  but  smootlier  road  than  that  taken  by  the 
Oaiahite,  so  that  he  was  able  to  oatnin  him. 

(88)  All  is  well.— Literally,  Peace,  as  in  the  margin. 
This  is  the  orj  with  which  Animaar.  greets  the  king  in 
bis  eager  haste,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  hearing. 
He  then  approaches  and  falls  down  reverentially,  wiui 
a  distinct  announcement  of  the  victory. 

(»>  Is  •  .  .  Absalom  safe  P— The  king's  whole 
interest  is  centred  in  Absalom,  and  he  cares  for  no 
other  tidings.  Ahimaaz  skilfidly,  though  nntruthfolly, 
evades  the  question.  Hie  had  just  been  trained  to  un- 
truthfulness in  David's  service. 

The  king's  servant. — ^This  can  only  refer  to  the 
Gnshite ;  but  by  omitting  the  single  letter  which  forms 
the  conjunction  in  Hebr^,  the  phrase  becomes  "  When 
Joab,  the  king's  servant,  sent  thy  servant,"  and  so  the 
Ynkr.  reads. 

(82)  Absalom.— To  the  Cushite's  tidings  David  re- 
plies with  the  same  question  as  before ;  but  this  mes- 
senger does  not  appreciate  the  state  of  the  Jdng^s  feel- 
ings, and  answers  with  sufficient  plainness,  though  in 
oouzieous  phrase,  that  Absalom  is  aead. 

(S3)  Was  much  moved.— David's  grief  was  not 
merely  that  of  a  father  for  his  first-bom  son,  but  for 
that  son  slain  in  the  very  act  of  outrageous  sin.  His 
sorrow,  too,  may  have  gained  poignancy  from  the 
thought— which  must  often  have  come  to  him  during 
the  progress  of  this  rebeUion— that  all  this  sin  and 


wrong  took  its  occasion  from  his  own  great  sin.  Yet 
David  was  criminally  weak  at  this  crisis  m  allowing  the 
feelings  of  the  father  completely  to  outweigh  the  duties 
of  the  monarch. 

XIX. 

(5)  And  Joab  oame. — ^This  is  a  continuation  of 
verse  1,  the  intervening  verses  bein^  parenthetical. 
Joab's  whole  character  appears  striking^  in  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion.  With  his  hand  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  beloved  son,  he  goes,  in  the  hardest  and  most  un. 
feeling  terms,  to  reproach  the  father  for  giving  way  to 
his  gnef ;  he  treats  the  kin^  with  thorough  insolence, 
and  with  the  air  of  a  superior ;  yet  withu  he  counsels 
David  for  his  own  welfare  and  for  that  of  the  kingdom 
as  a  wise  and  loyal  statesman.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  David  yet  knew  of  Joab's  part  in  the  death  cd 
Absalom. 

The  lives  of  thy  sons.— Had  Absalom  succeeded 
he  would  no  doubt  not  only  have  slain  his  father,  but 
also,  after  the  Oriental  custom,  have  put  out  of  the  way 
all  who  might  possibly  have  become  rival  claimants  of 
the  throne.  (Gomp.  Judges  ix.  5;  1  Kings  xv.  29, 
xvi  11;  2  Kings  x.  6,  7,  n.  1.) 

(7)  I  swear  by  the  Lord.— The  statement  which 
Joab  emphasises  with  this  solemn  oath  is  not  that  he 
will  lead  the  people  into  revolt — ^he  does  not  seem  to 
have  oonoeiveo,  far  less  to  have  expressed  any  such 
design— but  it  is  simply  an  assurance  of  the  extreme 
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and  that  will  be  worse  unto  thee  than 
all  the  evil  that  befell  thee  from  thy 
youth  until  now.  <^)  Then  the  king 
arose,  and  sat  in  the  gate.  And  they 
told  unto  all  the  people,  saying.  Behold, 
the  king  doth  sit  in  the  gate.  And  all 
the  people  came  before  the  king:  for 
Israd  had  fled  every  man  to  his  tent. 

(^>  And  all  the  people  were  at  strife 
throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  say- 
ing. The  king  saved  us  out  of  the  hand 
of  our  enemies,  and  he  delivered  us  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines ;  and  now 
he  is  fled  out  of  the  land  for  Absalom. 
(10)  ^d  Absalom,  whom  we  anointed 
over  us,  is  dead  in  battle.  Now  there- 
fore why  ^speak  ve  not  a  word  of  bring- 
ing the  kine  bacK? 

(11)  ^jxd  kmg  David  sent  to  Zadok  and 
to  Abiathar  the  priests,  saying.  Speak 
unto  the  elders  of  JudaJi,  saying,  Wliy 
are  ye  the  last  to  bring  the  king  back  to 
his  house?  seeing  the  speech  of  all  Israel 
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is  come  to  the  king,  even  to  his  bouse. 
(!*'  Ye  a/re  my  brethren,  ye  are  my  bones 
and  my  flesh :  wherefore  then  are  ye  the 
last  to  bring  back  the  king?  (^)  And 
Bay  ye  to  Amasa,  Art  thou  not  of  my 
bone,  and  of  my  fleshP  God  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  if  thou  be  not  captain  of 
the  host  before  me  continually  in  the 
room  of  Joab.  (i^>  And  he  bowed  the 
heart  of  all  the  men  of  Judah,  even  as 
the  heoH  of  one  man ;  so  that  they  sent 
this  word  unto  the  king,  Betum  thou, 
and  all  thy  servants.  (^>  So  the  king 
returned,  and  came  to  Jordan.  And 
Judah  came  to  GUgaJ,  to  go  to  meet  the 
king,  to  conduct  the  king  over  Jordan. 

(i^>And  'Shimei  the  son  of  Gera^  a 
Benjamite,  which  was  of  Bahurim,  hasted 
and  came  down  with  the  men  of  Judah 
to  meet  king  David,  (i^  And  there  were 
a  thousand  men  of  Benjamin  with  him, 
and  *2Sba  the  servant  of  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  his  fifteen  sons  and  his  twenty 


danger  of  the  course  David  was  porsoing.pnt  in  sacli  a 
strong  and  startling  way  as  to  rouse  him  from  the 
selfismiess  of  his  sorrow. 

(8)  For  Israel  had  fled.— Translate,  hut  Inud 
fled;  "Israel"  being  nsed  here,  as  throughout  this 
narrative  (see  chaps,  xvi.  15, 18,  xvii  5, 14, 15,  24,  26, 
xviiL  6, 7, 16, 17),  for  those  who  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  Absalom. 

(9)  The  king  saved  us.— With  the  collapse  of  the 
rebellion  the  accompanying  infatuation  passed  away, 
and  the  P^oide  began  to  remember  how  much  they  owed 
to  David.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  dis- 
position among  the  people  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
yet  the  movement  was  without  organisation  or  leader- 
ship. 

CIO)  We  anointed  over  us.— There  is  no  other 
mention  of  the  anointing  of  Absalom,  and  it  certaiiJv 
would  not  have  been  performed  by  the  high-nriests.  It 
may  have  been  done  by  some  prophet,  or  tnis  may  be 
a  mere  form  of  expression  taken  from  the  custom 
of  anointing,  and  only  mean  "whom  we  appointed 
over  us." 

Why  speak  ye  not  P— There  was  evidently  a 
hesitation  and  delay,  arising  probably  from  a  mero 
want  of  organisation,  but  yet  ot  dangerous  tendency. 
It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  fiavid  shows  that 
politic  power  which  had  so  often  before  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  The  LXX.  very  unnecessarily  places  at 
the  end  of  this  verse  the  clause  which  is  found  at  the 
^nd  of  verse  11. 

<ii)  The  elders  of  Jndah.— Judah  was  naturally 
particularly  sbw  in  returning  to  ite  allegiance.  It  had 
shown  especial  ingratitude  to  David,  and  had  formed 
the  cradle  and  centre  of  the  rebellion,  and  even  now 
Jerusalem  probably  had  a  garrison  of  Absalom's 
soldiers.  They  mi^ht  naturally  doubt  how  they  would 
be  received,  and  their  military  organisation  in  Absalom's 
interest  threw  especial  obstacles  m  their  way.  The  last 
words  of  the  verse, "  to  his  house,"  may  be  an  accidental 
repetitioii  from  the  previous  daofle. 


OS)  My  bones  and  my  flesh.— More  exactly,  hone, 
as  in  verse  13  and  chap.  v.  1.  Of  course  the  mbe  of 
Judah,  from  which  David  aprung,  was  more  closely 
connected  with  him  by  blood  than  any  other ;  but  thie 
point  likely  to  influence  them  was  that  the  king  reoog. 
nised  this  relationship. 

0»)  Say  ye  to  Amasa.— Amasa,  like  Joab,  was 
David's  nenhew,  although  possibly  his  mother  may  have 
been  onlv  naif -sister  ia  David.  In  this  offor  of  the 
oommand-in-chief  to  the  rebel  general,  David  adopted 
a  bold,  but  ai  rash  and  unjust  policy.  Amasa  should 
have  been  punished,  not  rewarded  for  his  treason.  He 
had  ffiven  no  evidence  of  loyaltv,  nor  was  there  proof 
that  ne  would  be  trustworth v.  Moreover,  this  appoint- 
ment would  be  sure  to  provoxe  the  jealousy  and  hostility 
of  Joab.  But  David  nadlonffbe«[iresUee8  under  the 
overbearing  influence  of  Joab  (see  verse  22 ;  chaps.  xvL 
10,  iii.  39),  and  now  since  he  had  murdered  Absalom,  was 
determined  to  be  rid  of  him.  He  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportnniiy  by  this  means  to  win  over  to 
himself  what  remained  of  the  military  organisation  of 
Absalom. 

W  Judah  oame  to  Gilgal.— The  two  parties 
met  at  the  Jordan,  David  coming  from  MfrW"""*  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  ford,  near  Jericho,  and  tiie  re- 
presentatives of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  Gilgal  on  tlie 
opposite  bank. 

(16)  Shimei  the  son  of  Oera.— See  Note  on  chap. 
xvL  5.  It  is  evident  that  Shimei  was  a  man  of  influence 
and  importance,  and  his  accession  to  David  at  tlua 
juncture  was  of  fp^eei  valua  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
plain  that  Shimei  himself  was  only  a  time-server,  and 
that  he  was  thoroughly  disbval  in  his  hewt,  and  only 
came  now  to  David  because  he  saw  that  his  was  "  tlie 
winning  cause." 

(17)  Before  the  king.— Comp.  the  same  phrase  ia 
chap.  XX.  8.  In  both  cases  *'  before  "  is,  Itterally,  hefore 
theydee  of,  and  is  eauivalent  to  saying  "  they  went  over 
Jordan  to  meet  the  Mng."  In  their  eagerness  to  mm 
their  very  doubtful  all^iaaoe,  thej  dauad  througii  the 
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serrants  with  him ;  and  fhey  went  over 
Jordan  before  the  king.  <^)And  there 
went  over  a  ferry  boat  to  cany  over  the 
king's  household,  and  to  do  ^what  he 
thought  good.  And  Shimei  the  son  of 
Oera  fell  down  before  the  king,  as  he 
was  come  over  Jordan ;  ^^^  and  said  unto 
the  king.  Let  not  my  lord  impute  iniquity 
unto  me,  neither  do  thou  remember  'that 
which  thy  servant  did  perversely  the  day 
that  my  lord  the  king  went  out  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  the  king  should  take  it  to 
his  h^urt.  (^>  For  thy  servant  doth  know 
that  I  have  sinned :  therefore,  behold,  I 
am  come  the  first  this  day  of  all  tiie 
house  of  Joseph  to  go  down  to  meet  my 
lord  the  king.  (^^)  But  Abishai  the  son 
of  Zeruiah  answered  and  said.  Shall  not 
Shimei  be  put  to  death  for  this,  because 
he  cursed  ^e  Lord's  anointed  9  (^>And 
David  said.  What  have  I  to  do  with  you, 
ye  sons  of  Zeruiah,  that  ye  should  this 
day  be  adversaries  unto  me  9  shall  there 
any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day  in 
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Israel?  for  do  not  I  know  that  I  am  this* 
day  king  over  Israel  9  <^>  Therefore  the 
king  said  unto  Shimei,  Thou  shalt  not 
die.     And  the  king  sware  unto  him. 

(M)  And  Mephibosheth  the  son  of  Saul 
came  down  to  meet  the  king,  and  had 
neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor  tnmmed  his 
beard,  nor  washed  his  clothes,  from  the 
day  the  king  departed  until  tiie  day  he 
came  aaain  in  peace.  C^s)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  was  come  to  Jerusalem  to 
meet  the  king,  that  the  king  said  unto 
him.  Wherefore  wentest  not  thou  with 
me,Mephibosheth9  C^)  And  he  answered. 
My  lord,  O  king,  my  servant  deceived  me : 
for  thy  servant  said,  I  will  saddle  me  an 
ass,  that  I  may  ride  thereon,  and  go  to 
the  king ;  because  thy  servant  is  lame. 
(^)  And  ^he  hath  slandered  thy  servant 
unto  my  lord  the  king ;  but  my  lord  the 
king  18  as  an  angel  of  Qod :  do  therefore 
what  is  good  in  thine  eyes.  <^>For  all 
o^my  father's  house  were  but  ^dead  men 
before  my  lord  the  king :  yet  didst  thou 


waters  of  the  ford,  and  met  the  king  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan. 

(18)  As  he  was  oome  over.— Bather,  as  he  was 
cowing  over,  as  he  was  about  to  cross,  Shimei  and 
Ziba  met  the  king  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  his  cross- 
ing is  not  spoken  of  nntil  verses  31—40. 

m  The  house  of  Joseph.— Shimei  was  not 
strictly  of  "  the  honse  of  Joseph,"  but  of  Benjamin ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  Joseph,  as  the  name  of  the  most 

Srominent  member,  stands  for  all  the  tribes  outside  of 
ndah.  This  nsage  is  well  recogniBed  at  a  later  time 
(see  1  Ghron.  y.  1,  2 ;  Amos  y.  15),  and  it  has  hence 
been  argaed  that  it  indicates  a  late  date  for  the  com- 
position of  the  book ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  Fss.  Izxx. 
1,  2,  Ixzzi.  5  (the  date  of  which  it  would  be  rash  to 
attempt  to  fix),  in  the  rei^  of  Solomon,  1  Eangs  zL  28, 
and  probably  yery  earl^  m  Judges  L  85.  There  is  no 
reason  why  uie  expression  may  not  haye  been  used  at 
the  earliest  date  when  there  bejgan  to  be  a  certain  sepa- 
ration and  distinction  between  Judah  and  the  otner 
fribes,  which  was  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

W  Adversaries.— The  word  in  the  original  here  \b 
8aian. 

(23)  The  king  sware  unto  him.>-This  oath  of 
Dayid  assuring  immunity  to  Shimei  brings  to  mind 
his  dying  charge  to  Solomon  concerning  him  (1  Kings 
iL  8, 9) :  ''  His  hoar  head  bring  thou  down  to  the  ^ye 
with  blood.'*  The  whole  transaction  is  to  be  yiewed 
from  a  political  point.  Shimei  had  been  guilty  of  high 
treason  m  Dayi<r s  distress ;  at  his  return  he  had  con- 
fessed his  fault,  and  exerted  himself  to  help  on  Dayid's 
restoration  to  the  throne.  He  had  accordingly  been 
purdoned,  and  Dayid,  somewhat  rashly,  had  confirmed 
this  paxdon  with  an  oath,  in  such  a  way  that  he  was 
unable  to  punish  any  subsequent  treasonaole  tendencies 
showing  themselyes  in  Shimei.  From  the  character  of 
the  man,  howeyer,  and  from  Solomon's  address  to  him 
in  1  Kings  ii.  44,  it  is  plain  that  he  remained  thoroughly 
dialoyil.    Dayid  saw  this,  and  hindered  by  his  oatn 


from  treating  him  as  he  deseryed,  pointed  out  the  case 
to  Solomon.  Solomon  settled  the  matter  by  a  compact 
(into  which  Shimei  willingly  entered),  tnat  his  life 
should  be  forfeited  wheneyer  he  should  go  out  of  Jeru- 
salem. There  he  was  under  supervision;  ctowhere  he 
could  not  be  trosted.  After  a  few  years  he  violated 
this  condition,  and  was  executed.  David  had  made  a 
rash  oath,  and  observed  it  to  the  letter,  but  no  farther, 
towards  a  thorough  traitor. 

(24)  Came  down  to  meet.— The  obvious  meaaiuflr 
of  this  is  that  Mephibosheth  came  down  from  the  hign 
land  of  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  king  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  and  in  this  case  the  following  verse  should  be 
translated,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  idien  Jerusalem " 
(meaning  its  inhabitants,  with  Mephibosheth  among 
them)  "was  come  to  meet  the  king."  Some  writers, 
however,  prefer  to  keep  verse  25  as  it  is,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  during  the  rebellion  Mephibosheth  had  taken 
refuge  on  his  ancestral  estate  near  the  heights  of 
GibMh,  and  that  he  came  thence  to  Jerusalem  to  meet 
David.  In  either  case  the  signs  of  deep  mourning 
used  by  Mephibosheth  "from  the  day  tne  king  de- 
parted were  an  evidence  of  his  loyalty.  The  word  for 
beard  is  used  only  for  the  moustache. 

(25)  Wentest  not  thou  with  me  P— David  had 
heard  and  believed  the  story  of  Mephibosheth's  ingra- 
titude and  treachery  (chap.  xvi.  3,  4),  and  his  present 
remonstrance  is  so  gentle  and  Idn^y  as  to  show  that 
Mephibosheth's  appearance  at  once  produced  an  impres- 
sion, and  soggested  in  David's  nund  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  what  2iiba  had  told  him. 

<28)  iKy  servant  deceived  me.— It  now  appears 
that  the  two  asses  laden  with  provisions  which  Ziba  had 
brought  to  David  in  his  flight  (chap.  xvi.  1,  2)  were 
those  which  he  had  been  oraered  to  prepare  for  his 
master.  When  Ziba  had  stolen  away  with  these, 
Mephibosheth  was  left  helpless  in  his  lameness.  Most 
of  tne  ancient  yersions  read  "  said  to  him.  Saddle,"  Ac., 
but  the  sense  is  plain  enough  as  the  text  stands. 
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set  thy  servant  among  them  that  did  eat 
at  thine  own  table.  What  right  there- 
fore have  I  yet  to  cir  any  more  nnto  the 
TringP  W  And  the  king  said  nnto  him. 
Why  speakest  thon  any  more  of  thy 
matters?  I  have  said,  Thon  and  Ziba 
divide  the  land.  (^>  And  Mephibosheth 
said  unto  the  king.  Yea,  let  him  take  all, 
forasmuch  as  my  lord  the  king  is  come 
again  in  peace  unto  his  own  house. 

(3^>  And  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  came 
down  from  Bogelim,  and  went  over 
Jordan  with  the  kiag,  to  conduct  him 
over  Jordan.  <®)Now  Barzillai  was  a 
very  aged  man,  even  fourscore  years  old : 
and  'he  had  provided  the  king  of  suste- 
nance while  he  lay  at  Mahanaim;  for 
he  was  a  veiy  great  man.  <^>  And  the 
king  said  unto  Barzillai,  Come  thou  over 
with  me,  and  I  will  feed  thee  with  me 
in  Jerusalem.  <^)  And  Barzillai  said  unto 
the  king,  ^How  long  have  I  to  live,  that 
I  should  go  up  with  the  king  unto  Jeru- 
salem ?  (^>  I  am  this  day  fourscore  years 
old :  o^eZ  can  I  discern  between  good  and 
evil  9  can  th^  servant  taste  what  I  eat 
or  what  I  dnnk  P  can  I  hear  any  more 
the  voice  of  singing  men  and  singing 
women?  wherefore  then  should  thy 
servant  be  yet  a  burden  unto  my  lord 
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the  king?    WThy  servant  will  go  a 
little  way  over  Jorcfan  with  the  king:  and 
why  should  the  king  recompense  it  me 
witii  such  a  reward  ?  ^^)  Let  thy  servant, 
I  pray  thee,  turn  back  again,  that  Imay 
die  in  mine  own  city,  and  be  hwied  by 
the  grave  of  my  father  and  of  my  mother. 
But  behold  thy  servant  Chimham ;  let 
him  go  over  with  my  lord  the  king ;  and 
do  to  him  what  shall  seem  good  unto 
thee.  ^^)  And  the  kin^  answered,  Chim- 
ham shall  go  over  with  me,  and  I  will 
do  to  him  that  which  shall  seem  good 
unto  thee :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
^require  of  me,  that  -mil  I  do  for  thee. 
<^)  And  all  the  people  went  over  Jordan. 
And  when  the  king  was  come  over,  the 
king  kissed  Barzillai,  and  blessed  him; 
and  he  returned  unto  his  own  place. 
(^)Then  the  king  went  on  to  Gilgail,  and 
Chimham  went  on  with  him :  and  aU  the 
people  of  Judah  conducted  the  king,  and 
also  half  the  x>eople  of  Israel. 

<^)  And,  behold,  all  the  men  of  Israel 
came  to  the  king,  and  said  unto  the 
king.  Why  have  our  brethren  the  men 
of  Judah  stolen  thee  away,  and  have 
brought  the  king,  and  his  household,  and 
all  I^vid's  men  with  him,  over  Jordan? 
<^)  And  all  the  men  of  Judah  answered 


(29)  Divide  the  land.— When  Ziba  came  to  David 
with  his  false  report  aboat  Mephibosheth,  David  had 
infitantly  tiansf  erred  to  him  all  his  master's  possessioiis 
(chap.  xvi.  4) ;  he  now  saw  the  injustice  of  his  hasty 
action,  and  ought  at  least  to  have  reversed  it,  if  not  to 
have  pmiished  Ziba  besides.  Either,  however,  because 
he  had  still  some  doubt  of  the  real  merits  of  the  case, 
or  more  probably  because  he  was  unwilling  for  political 
reasons  to  offend  Ziba,  he  resorts  to  that  halfway  and 
compromise  course  which  was  both  weak  and  unjust. 
The  circumstances  of  the  ease,  the  continued  mourning 
of  Mephibosheth,  the  silence  of  Ziba,  concur  with  the 
physical  infirmity  of  Mephibosheth  to  show  the  truth  of 
nis  story. 

(32)  Provided  the  king  of  sustenanoe.— Aa 
old  use  of  the  preposition  **  of,"  meaning  with.  The 
word  is  the  same  here  as  that  translated  in  the  next 
verse  "  feed  thee,"  and  there  is  an  especial  fitness  in  the 
use  of  the  same  word  in  both  cases  which  is  lost  in 
the  English  Version.  It  is  translated  "nourish" 
in  G^n.  zIy.  11,  zlyii.  12,  L  21,  &c.,  and  "  sustain "  in 
1  Kings  xvii.  9,  Neh.  iz.  21,  &c  The  king  proposes 
to  return  Barallai's  sendee  in  kind,  but  multiplied 
manifold. 

(37)  Chimham. — ^It  appears  from  1  King^  ii.  7,  where 
Dayid  g^vee  charge  to  Solomon  to  care  for  Barzillai's 
sons,  that  Chimham.  was  his  son.  This  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  namtiye  here,  but  is  not  expressly 
stated.  In  Jer.  xli.  17  mention  is  made  of  "  the  habita- 
tion of  Chimham,  whidi  is  by  Bethlehem,"  from  which 
it  is  supposed  that  David  conveyed  to  Chimham  a  house 
upon  hi8  own  paternal  estate. 


All  the  people.— As  "  Israel "  has  been  used 
throughout  this  narrative  for  Absalom's  supporters,  so 
"  the  people  "  is  used  for  those  faithful  to  DaYid. 

(^)  All  the  people.— The  tribe  of  Judah,  deeply 
moved  by  the  measures  and  words  of  David,  had  united 

generaUy  in  his  restoration ;  the  other  tribes,  who  had 
rst  proposed  to  return  to  their  allegiance  (verses  9,10), 
had  not  had  time  to  join  in  the  present  movement,  or 
had  not  generally  known  of  it,  and  only  Shimei  wiUi  his 
one  thousand  IBenjamites,  and  doubuess  others  liring 
near,  together  with  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  repre- 
sented  altogether  as  "half  the  people  of  Israel,"  wen 
able  to  come  together. 

(41)  All  the  men  of  Israel.— When  David  had 
crossed  the  Jordan,  he  naturaUy  made  a  halt  at  Gilgal* 
and  then  the  representatives  ii  the  remaining  tnbes 
came  to  him,  full  of  wrath  i^  the  apparent  neglect  of 
them.  Jealousies  between  the  tribes,  and  especiillj 
between  Judah  on  the  one  side  and  the  ten  tribes  on 
the  other,  had  all  alonp^  existed,  the  tnhe  of ^  Ephnim 
being  particularly  sensitive  (Judges  viiL  1,  xu.  1).  By 
the  successful  wars  of  Saul  these  jealousies  were  held 
in  check,  but  broke  out  in  naiaonal  sepantion  on  his 
death ;  after  seven  and  a  half  years  thev  were  partially 
healed  by  David,  and  were  kept  in  aibeyanoe  by  the 
wise  administration  of  Solomon,  but  at  his  death  they 
broke  out  with  fresh  power,  and  dismembered  the 
nation  for  ever. 
(4S)  Have  we  eaten.~Judah  justifies  its  course  by 

its  nearness  of  relationship  to  the  king,  and  repek  the 
idea  of  having  received  any  especial  favours  from  him. 
In  this,  then,  may  be  a  wmt  to  the  Benjamites  oa 
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the  men  of  Israel,  Because  the  king  is 
near  of  kin  to  ns :  wherefore  then  be  ye 
a.ngrT  for  this  matter  9  have  we  eaten  at 
a.11  of  the  king's  cost  ?  or  hath  he  given 
ns  any  gift  P  (^)  And  tiie  men  of  Israel 
answered  the  men  of  Jndah,  and  said, 
We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we 
have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye : 
why  then  did  ye  ^  despise  ns,  that  our 
advice  shonld  not  be  first  had  in  bringing 
back  onr  king  9  And  the  words  of  the 
men  of  Judali  were  fiercer  than  the 
words  of  the  men  of  Israel. 


CHAPTER  XX.— (1)  And  there  hap- 
pened to  be  there  a  man  of  Belial,  whose 
name  was  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri,  a 
Benjamite :  and  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and 
said^  We  have  no  part  in  David,  neither 
have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse : 
every  man  to  his  tents,  O  Israel.  <^>  So 
every  man  of  Israel  went  np  from  after 
David,  and  followed  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri:   but  the  men  of  Judah   clave 


1  Heb.,  att  %»  at 
Ugki/ 


a  ch.  18.  tL 


1  Hel>..  a  hotue  of 
ward. 


S  Heb«  bowni. 


4  Heb.,  <«  widovh 
hood  of  life. 


B.C. 
dr.ioa. 


5  Heb.,  eatt. 


6  Heb..  deliver  him- 
uif  fromow  eyu. 


A  ch.  8. 1& 


unto  their  king,  from  Jordan  even  to 
Jerusalem. 

(')And  David  came  to  his  house  at 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  king  took  the  ten 
women  his  'concubines,  whom  he  had 
left  to  keep  the  house,  and  put  them  in 
^  ward,  and  fed  them,  but  went  not  in 
unto  them.  So  they  were  '  shut  up  unto 
the  day  of  their  death,  ^living  in  widow- 
hood. 

W  Then  said  the  king  to  Amasa,  ^As- 
semble me*  the  men  of  Judah  within 
three  days,  and  be  thou  here  present. 
(^)  So  Amasa  went  to  assemble  the  men 
of  Judah :  but  he  tarried  longer  than 
the  set  time  which  he  had  appointed 
him.  (^)  And  David  said  to  Abishai, 
Now  shall  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  do  us 
more  harm  than  (2i{2  Absalom :  take  thou 
thy  lord's  servants,  and  pursue  after 
him,  lest  he  get  him  fenced  cities,  and 
^escape  us.  <7>  And  there  went  out  after 
him  Joab's  men,  and  the  ^Cherethites, 
and  the  Pelethites,  and  all  the  mighty 


account  of  the  partiality  shown  them  by  Sanl.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Israelites  nrge  their  claim  of  numerical 
eaperiority.  The  whole  dispnte  is  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  fairness  of  David's  goyemment  as  between 
the  tribes. 

(«)  More  right  in  David  than  ye.— TheLXX. 
adds  "and  I  am  the  firstborn  rather  than  thon," — an 
mmecessary  gloss,  and  certainly  nntrae  as  respects 
Benjamin,  wno  was  probably  prominent  in  the  dis. 
cnssion. 

That  our  advice  should  not  be  first  had.— 
Better,  was  not  our  word  the  first  for  bringing  hack 
the  king  f    (Gomp.  yerses  9, 10.) 


The  angry  altercation  between  the  tribes  led,  accord- 
ing to  the  proyerb  (Proy.  xy.  1),  to  fresh  troubles.  These 
foreboded  mater  disasters  thui  had  yet  occuired,  but 
were  happOy  arrested  in  the  bud.  Althou^^h  sup][f  ressed, 
they  must  yet  haye  intensified  the  tribal  jealousies,  and 
have  sowea  the  seed  of  future  dismemberment.  So 
goes  on  the  long  catalogue  of  sorrows,  following  one 
after  another  from  Dayid's  sin. 

a)  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri.  —The  English 
follows  the  ancient  yersions  in  taking  Bichri  as  a 
proper  name.  Most  recent  commentators  consider  it 
as  a  patronymic,  the  Bichritef  i.e.,  of  the  family  of 
Becher,  the  second  son  of  Benjamin.  He  was,  to  this 
extent  at  least,  of  the  same  cum  with  Saul.  He  was 
there,  at  Gilgal,  with  the  representatiyes  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  took  adyanta^e  of  the  dispute  just  men- 
tioned to  renew  the  rebeUion  of  Absalom. 

Every  man  to  his  tents.— Comp.  the  cry  of 
Jeroboam  as  he  inaugurated  his  rebellion  (1  Kings  xii. 
16).    It  was  the  si«iu  of  reyolt. 

(2)  Men  of  Judah  clave.  — Dayid's  negotiationB 
with  Judah  had  now  resulted  in  an  entire  reyersal  of 
the  position  of  the  tribes  towards,  him ;  Judah,  among  I 


whom  the  rebellion  originated,  and  who  had  been  tardy 
in  returning  to  their  aflegiance,  were  now  fierce  in  their 
loyalty,  whue  Israel,  who  had  only  joined  the  already 
organised  rebellion,  and  afterwards  iiad  first  proposed 
the  return  of  Dayid,  had  become  alienated  and  re- 
bellious. 

(3)  Living  in  widowhood.— This  was  the  neces- 
sary result,  under  the  system  of  polygamy,  of  what  had 
happened.  The  clause  may  be  understood  as  "  in  widow- 
hooa  of  life,"  as  in  our  yersion,  or  "  in  widowhood  of 
the  liyinff,"  ie.,  while  their  husband  was  liying,  as  in 
the  Ohaldee. 

W  To  Amasa.- Thus  Dayid  beg^  the  fulfilment 
of  his  promise  of  chap.  xix.  13.  It  proyed  an  act  of 
yeiT  doubtful  expediency  at  this  crisis. 

($  He  tarried  longer.— No  cause  is  assigned  for 
this,  and  yarions  conjectures  haye  been  made.  The 
simplest  explanation  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that, 
in  yerse  8,  Amasa  is  met  on  his  return  at  Gibeon.  He 
had  therefore  gone  quite  out  of  the  bounds  of  Judah 
into  Benjamin,  and  had  consumed  more  time  in  conse- 
quence 01  exceeding  his  instructions.  The  fact  suggests 
g^reat  doubt  of  his  fitness  for  the  ^lace  Dayid  had  pro- 
mised him.  Joab  appears  to  insmuate  (in  yerse  11) 
that  Amasa  was  not  reially  loyal. 

(«)  David  said  to  Abishai.  —  Dayid  is  deter- 
mined  to  pass  oyer  Joab,  and,  therefore,  when  Amasa 
fails  in  this  crisis,  requiring  immediate  action,  he  sum- 
mons Abishai,  and  puts  him  in  command  of  such  forces 
as  were  at  hand  in  Jerusalem,  andgiyes  him  orders  for 
the  rapid  pursuit  of  Sheba.  The  cmuse  "  escape  us  "  is 
difficult,  and  doubtful  in  tiie  original,  and  the  English 
follows  the  Yulg.  Others  translate  "j^uck  out  our 
sye,"  i.e.,  do  us  great  harm;  others  as  the  IjXX.,  "  oyer- 
shadow  our  eye,"  meaning  either  cause  us  anxiety,  or 
hide  where  we  cannot  find  nim. 

(7)  Joab's  men.— The  body  of  men  who  were 
usually  under  Joab's  immediate  command,  and  who 
would  readily  follow  his  brother,  whom  they  had  been 
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men :  and  they  went  out  of  Jerasaleniy 
to  pursue  after  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri. 
(8)  When  they  were  at  the  great  stone 
which  is  in  Gibeon,  Amasa  went  before 
them.  And  Joab's  garment  that  he  had 
put  on  was  girded  unto  him,  and  npon 
it  a  girdle  vrith  a  sword  fastened  upon 
his  loins  in  the  sheath  thereof;  and  as 
he  went  forth  it  fell  out.  ^^^  And  Joab 
said  to  Amasa,  Art  thou  in  health,  my 
brother  P  And  Joab  took  Amasa  by  the 
beard  with  the  rig^ht  hand  to  kiss  him. 
(10)  But  Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword 
that  was  in  Joab's  hand :  so  he  smote 
him  therewith  in  the  fifkh  rib,  and  shed 
out  his  bowels  to  the  ground,  and  ^  struck 
him  not  again ;  and  he  died.  So  Joab 
and  Abishai  hii3  brother  pursued  after 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri.  (^>  And  one  of 
Joab's  men  stood  by  him,  and  said.  He 
that  fayoureth  Joab,  and  he  that  is  for 
David,  let  him  go  after  Joab.  <^)  And 
Amasa  wallowed  in  blood  in  the  midst  of 
the  highway.  And  when  the  man  saw  that 
all  the  people  stood  still,  he  removed 
Amasa  out  of  the  highway  into  the  field. 


iHcb^doiiMaclfuK 
hi*  stroke. 


S  Or.  «  $tood 
aoaaut  Vke  mUr- 
mo«ttoal{. 


S  Heb^  Morrid  to 
thrtmdown. 


4  Or.  Tk&y  ptetn^ 
9pak«  in  tA«  te- 
gtiudna,  wyina, 
Bwrely  they  wUl 
a$k  of  Abel,  aoA 
•omote  an  end. 


and  cast  a  doth  upon  him,  when  he  saw 
that  every  one  that  came  by  him  stood 
still.  (^)  When  he  was  removed  out  of 
the  highway,  all  the  x>eople  went  on  after 
Joab,  to  pursue  after  Sheba  the  son  of 
Bichri. 

(1^)  And  he  went  through  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  unto  Abel,  and  to  Beth- 
maachah,  and  all  the  Berites:  and  they 
were  gatibiered  together,  and  went  also- 
after  him.  (^)  And  they  came  and  be- 
sieged him  in  Abel  of  Beth-maachah, 
and  they  cast  up  a  bank  against  the 
city,  and  ^it  stood  in  the  trendi :  and  all 
the  people  that  w&re  with  Joab  'battered 
the  wall,  to  throw  it  down. 

(i®)Then  cried  a  wise  woman  out  of 
the  city.  Hear,  hear ;  say,  I  pray  you> 
unto  Joab,  Come  near  hither,  that  I  may 
speak  with  thee.  (i^>  And  when  he  was 
come  near  unto  her,  the  woman  said. 
Art  thou  Joab  9  And  he  answered,  I  am 
Ae.  Then  she  said  unto  him.  Hear  the 
words  of  thine  handmaid.  And  he 
answered,  I  do  hear.  <^^)Then  she 
spake,    saying,    *They  were    wont   to 


aconstomed  to  see  associated  with  him.  On  "  the  Ghe- 
rethites  and  the  Pelethites,"  see  Note  on  chap.  viii.  18. 
"  The  mighty  men"  (see  chap,  zxiii.  8)  appear  to  have 
been  an  especial  body  of  heroes,  pTobalbly  made  np 
chiefly  of  those  who  had  been  with  David  in  his  life  as 
an  outlaw. 

(8)  Went  before.— Translate,  md,  (Gomp.  Note 
on  chap.  xix.  6.) 

As  ne  went  forth  it  fell  out.— The  object  of 
this  verse  is  to  explain  how  Joab,  in  conseqnenoe  of 
the  arrangement  of  his  dress,  was  able  to  stab  Amasa 
without  his  purpose  being  suspected.  He  had  a  girdle 
bound  round  his  militarv  coat,  and  in  this  he  had  stuck 
a  dagger  so  arranged  tnat  it  might  fall  out  as  he  ad- 
vanced.  He  then  picked  this  up  naturally  in  his  left 
hand,  and  stretching  out  his  right  hand  to  g^reet  Amasa, 
his  movements  gave  rise  to  no  suspicion. 

ao)  In  the  fifth  rib=.i&domen.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  ii.  23.) 

So  Joab  and  Abiahai.— Joab  here  comes  forward 
as  the  commander  of  the  pursuit  without  previous  men- 
tion. He  may  have  accompanied  Abishai  from  Jeru- 
salem, or  he  may  have  joined  him  on  tiie  route ;  but, 
now,  havinsr  muraered  Amasa,  he  assumes  his  old  place 
as  commanaer-in-chief ,  doubtless  with  the  connivance  of 
his  brother. 

(11)  One  of  Joab's  men.— Comp.  verse  7.  Time 
was  too  precious  for  Joab  himself  to  wait.    He  must 

Sut  down  the  rebellion  of  Sheba  by  rapid  action,  and 
iereby  render  himself  impreniable  in  the  high  office 
which  had  been  his,  and  wmch  he  had  now  again 
usurped.  He  left  one  of  his  trosty  men,  however,  by 
the  body  of  Amasa,  with  a  battle  cry  which  should  su^- 
ffest  that  he  had  ru^htly  been  put  to  death  for  his 
aoubtful  loyalty,  and  that  aU  who  were  attached  to 
Joab  and  loyal  to  David  should  follow  Joab.     Joab's 


real  motive  for  murdering  Amasa,  as  for  murdering 
Abner  ( chap.  iii.  27),  was  personal  jealousy  and  ambition. 

(12)  rrhe  people  stood  still.— These  were  prob. 
ably  the  very  people  whom  Amasa  hadjust  been  gather- 
ing from  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Wnoever  they  mar 
have  been,  they  were  naturally  overcome  and  pazalysea 
for  the  moment  at  the  sight  of  the  gpreat  leader  whom  the 
king  had  just  promoted  wallowing  in  his  blood.  Joab's 
warrior,  seeing  the  effect  of  their  consternation,  removed 
and  concttBlea  the  body,  and  the  pursuit  then  went  on. 

(u)  Unto  Abel,  and  to  Beth-maaohah.— Abel 
has  been  identified  with  the  modem  Christian  village 
of  Abil  (called  "  Abil-el-E[amh,"  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  wheat  (north-west  of  Lake  Huleh).  It 
is  called  "  Abel-Beth-maachah,"  in  verse  15  (the  ''of  " 
should  be  omitted),  and  is  spoken  of  under  that  name  in 
1  Kings  xv.  20  and  2  Eangs  xv.  29  In  connection  with 
Ijon  and  Dan,  and  in  the  same  connection  is  called 
<*  Abd-maim"  ("  Abel  of  waters  ")  in  2Ghron.  xvi.4,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name.  It 
was  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  land. 

All  the  Berites. — Apx>arently  a  fanuly,  or  clan, 
in  the  north  of  Israel,  otherwise  entirely  unknown.  The 
LXX.  and  Yulg.  here  apparently  follow  a  different 
text.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  supposes  the 
Hebrew  word  to  be  a  form  of  the  word  for  "»>rtre8se8,'* 
but  no  such  form  is  known. 

(15)  Abel  of  Beth-maaohah.— Omit  the  preposi- 
tion "  of."  (See  verse  14.) 

Stood  in  the  trenoh.— The  "trench"  is  the 
space  between  the  wall  of  the  city  and  the  lower  outer 
walL  When  the  besiegers  had  succeeded  in  planting 
the  mounds  for  their  battering  engines  in  this  space 
they  had  abeady  gained  an  importai^  advantagpe. 

(18)  Ask  oounBol  at  AbeL— The  simplest  and 
most  obvious  explanation  b  here  the  true  one,  via.,  thai 
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speak  in  old  time,  saying.  They  shall 
surely  ask  cowasel  at  Abel :  and  so  they 
ended  the  matter.  ^^^  I  am  one  of  them 
that  are  peaceable  and  faithful  in  Israel : 
thou  seekest  to  destroy  a  city  and  a 
mother  in  Israel :  why  wilt  thou  swallow 
up  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  P 

(^)  And  Joab  answered  and  said,  Far 
be  it,  far  be  it  from  me,  that  I  should 
swallow  up  or  destroy.  <^)  The  matter 
is  not  so :  out  a  man  of  mount  Ephraim, 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  ^by  name,  hath 
lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king,  even 
against  David :  deliver  him  only,  and  I 
will  depart  from  the  city.  And  the 
woman  said  unto  Joab,  Behold,  his  head 
shall  be  thrown  to  thee  over  the  wall. 
(22)  Then  the  woman  went  unto  all 
the  people  in  her  wisdom.  And  they 
cut  off  the  head  of  Sheba  the  son  of 


!     Hob., 
name. 


bjf     hir 


S  HcK,  wtre  teat- 
ttred. 


s  ch.  &  16. 


•'    Or,     tYjiifH.- 
bruneei. 


i  Or,  a  prince. 


B.C.  lOSI. 


5  Hob.,  tougkt  the 
face,  &C. 


Bichri,  and  cast  it  out  to  Joab.  And  he 
blew  a  trumpet,  and  they  ^retired  from 
the  city,  eveiy  man  to  his  tent.  And 
Joab  retumea  to  Jerusalem  unto  the 
king. 

(®>  Now  « Joab  was  over  all  the  host  of 
Israel:  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
was  over  the  Cherethites  and  over  the 
Pelethites :  (^^  and  Adoram  was  over  the 
tribute :  and  Jehoshaphat  the  son  of 
Ahilud  was  *  recorder:  <*)  and  Sheva 
was  scribe:  and  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
were  the  priests :  (^6)  gji^  j];ia,  also  the 
Jairite  was  ^a  chief  ruler  about  David. 

CHAPTEE  XXI.— <i)  Then  there  was 
a  famine  in  the  days  of  David  three 
years,  year  after  year ;  and  David  ^en- 
quired of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord 
answered.  It  is  for  Saul,  and  for  his 


Abel  had  become  proverbial  for  its  wisdom.  An  ancient 
Jewish  interpretation,  which  has  been  incorporated  inte 
the  Targum,  is,  however,  of  sufficient  interest  te  be  men- 
tioned: **  Remember  now  that  which  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  Law  te  ask  a  city  concerning  peace  at 
the  first  ?  Hast  thou  done  so,  to  ask  of  Abel  if  they 
will  make  peace?"  The  reference  is  te  Dent.  xx. 
10.  &c. 

(20)  i>ar  be  it  f^om  me.-^Joab  strongly  disclaims 
the  idea  of  any  further  harm  to  any  one  than  the  neces- 
sary destruction  of  the  rebel  Sheba.  Joab's  character 
**  is  strongly  brought  out  in  the  transaction.  Politic, 
decided,  bold,  and  unscrupulous,  but  never  needlessly 
cruel  or  impulsive,  or  even  revengeful.  No  life  is  safe 
that  stands  in  his  way,  but  from  policy  he  never  sacri- 
fices the  most  insignificant  life  without  a  purpose." — 
Speaker's  CommeTUary. 

(21)  Mount  Ephraim.  —  The  range  of  hills  so 
called  because  mudi  of  it  lay  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
although  extending  south  inte  Benjamin. 

(22)  To  his  tent  =  te  his  home.  (Comp.  verse  1, 
chap,  xviii.  17 ;  1  Kings  xiL  16,  &c.) 

(^)  Benaiakh. — In  the  four  closing  verses  of  this 
chapter  there  is  ajB^in  ^ven  a  short  summaiy  of  the 
chief  men  of  David's  reign,  as  if  te  form  the  conclusion 
of  this  account  of  his  fife.  A  similar  summary  has 
already  been  given  in  chap.  viii.  16 — 18,  and  the  chianges 
introduced  here  mark  a  later  period  of  the  reign.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Joab  still  remains  commander-in-chie£ 
On  Benaiah  and  the  force  which  he  commanded,  see 
Note  on  chap.  viii.  18.  (See  also  chap,  xxiii.  2i>— 23.) 

(^)  Adoram  was  over  the  tribute.— The  same 
office  was  held  by  Adoniram  in  Solomon's  reign  (1 
Kings  iv.  6,  v.  14),  and  by  Adoram  at  the  beginning 
of  tne  reign  of  his  successor  (1  Kings  xii.  18).  All 
those  may  have  been  the  same  person,  or  at  least 
of  the  same  family.  "The  tribute"  should  rather 
be  the  l^vy,  the  forced  labour  so  largely  em. 
ployed  by  Solomon.  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
IS  no  trace  of  such  an  office  in  chap.  viii.  16 — 18, 
nor  in  the  parallel  (1  Ghron.  xviii.  14-— 17).  It  was 
a  feature  of  Oriental  despotism  only  introduced  te- 
wards  the  close  of  David's  reign,  and  carried  to  much 
greater  length  under  Solomon. 
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(25)  Sheva. — This  officer  is  caUed  Seraiah  in  chap, 
viii.  17.  Nearly  all  the  officers  mentioned  here  are  the 
same  as  in  chap.  viii.  16 — 18,  where  see  the  Notes. 

(^)  Ira  fdso  the  Jairite.— He  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  other  liste  of  the  king's  officers ;  Ira,  an  Ithrite, 
is  found  in  the  list  of  David's  "thirty  and  seven" 
heroes  in  chap,  xxiii.  38,  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
identifying  the  two  persons.  On  the  office  of  "  chief 
ruler,"  or  cohen,  see  Note  on  chap.  viii.  18.  Earlier 
in  David's  reign  the  office  had  been  occupied  by  his 
own  sons,  but  the  murder  of  the  eldest,  the  rebeUion 
and  death  of  Absalom,  and  other  disorders  in  his 
household  had  led  apparently  te  a  change. 

XXI. 

(1)  Then  there  was.— Bead,  and  there  uxu,  there 
being  no  indication  of  time  in  the  original.  It  is  plain 
from  verse  7  that  the  evento  here  narrated  occuned 
after  David  had  come  te  know  Mephibosheth ;  and 
if  in  chap.  xvi.  7  there  is  (as  many  suppose)  an  illu- 
sion te  the  execution  of  Saul's  sons,  tney  must  have 
happened  before  the  rebellion  of  Absalom.  There  is 
no  more  definite  due  te  the  time,  and  the  expression 
"in  the  days  of  David"  seems  purposely  ina^nite. 
The  narrative  is  omitted  from  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

Three  years.— A  famine  in  Palestine  was  always  a 
consequence  of  deficient  winter  rains,  and  was  not 
very  uncommon;  but  a  famine  enduring  for  three 
successive  years  was  alarming  enough  te  awaken  atten- 
tion and  te  suggest  some  especial  cause. 

Enquired  of  the  IiordL— Literally,  sought  the 
face  of  the  Lord,  The  j^irase  is  a  different  one 
from  that  often  used  in  Judges  and  Samuel,  and 
agrees  with  other  indications  that  this  narrative  may 
have  been  obtained  bv  the  compiler  from  some  other 
records  than  those  m>m  which  he  drew  the  bulk  of 
this  book.  David  turned  te  the  true  Source  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  this  unusual  affliction. 

(2)  For  his  bloody  house.— Better,/or  the  blood- 
guiUy  house.  Saul's  family  and  descendante  are  re- 
garded, according  te  the  universal  ideas  of  the  times, 
as  sharers  in  his  guilt.  The  stery  of  the  Gibeonites 
and  of  Joshua's  league  with  them  is  teld  in  Josh, 
ix.,  bat  Saul's  attempt  te  destroy  them  is  mentioned 
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bloody  house,  because  be  slew  the  6i- 
beonites.  ^^^And  the  king  called  the 
Gibeonites,  and  said  unto  them;  (now 
the  Gibeonites  were  not  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  but  'of  the  remnant  of  the 
Amorites;  and  the  children  of  Israel 
had  sworn  unto  them :  and  Saul  sought 
to  slaj  them  in  his  zeal  to  the  children 
of  Israel  and  Judah).  <^)  Wherefore 
Dayid  said  unto  the  Gibeonites,  What 
shall  I  do  for  you  ?  and  wherewith  shall 
I  make  the  atonement,  that  ye  may 
bless  the  inheritance  of  the  Lobd? 
W  And  the  Gibeonites  said  unto  him, 
^We  will  have  no  silver  nor  gold  of 
Saul,  nor  of  his  house ;  neither  for  us 
shalt  thou  kill  any  man  in  Israel.  And 
he  said.  What  ye  shall  say,  that  will  I 


a  Josh,  k  3, 16, 17. 


I  Or^  It  \B  not  tilrer 
nor  gold  that  irc 
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it  to  iu  to  kiU. 
Ac 


S  Or,  cut  u$  off. 


S  Or,  ehoie*  of  the 
Lord. 


b  I  flam.  16. 8  &  20. 
8,42. 


do  for  you.  (*^  And  they  answered  the 
king.  The  man  that  consumed  us,  and 
that  ^devised  against  us  tluit  we  should 
be  destroyed  from  remaining  in  any  of 
the  coasts  of  Israel,  ^^^  let  seven  men  of 
his  sons  be  delivered  unto  us,  and  we 
will  hang  them  up  unto  the  Lobd  in 
Gibeah  of  Saul,  ^whom  the  Lobd  did 
choose.  And  the  king  said,  I  will  give 
thf&m* 

(7>  But  the  king  spared  Mephibosheth, 
the  son  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul, 
because  of  ^the  Lobd's  oath  that  \vas 
between  them,  between  David  and  Jona- 
than the  son  of  SauL  <^>  But  the  king 
took  the  two  sons  of  Bizpah  the 
daughter  of  Aiah,  whom  she  raxe  unto 
Saul,  Armoni  and  Mephibosheth;  and 


only  here.  It  is  plain,  from  what  is  said  of  them  in 
Terse  8,  that  they  liad  never  become  incorporated 
with  the  Israelites  by  circumcision,  but  remained  a 
distinct  people.  Saul*s  sin  consisted  in  the  violation 
of  the  solemn  oath,  in  the  Lord's  name,  by  which 
the  nation  of  Israel  was  bound  to  the  Gibeonites. 
"  His  zeal  '*  in  that  case  was  of  the  same  ungodly 
character  with  many  other  acts  of  his  reini,  in  whicn 
pride,  arrogance,  and  self-will  were  cloaked  under  a 
zeal  for  God's  honour  and  His  people's  welfare. 

The  Amorites. — More  precisely,  the  Gibeonites 
were  HivUea  (Josh.  ix.  7);  but  they  are  called  Amorites 
(=:  mountaineers)  as  a  frequent  general  name  for 
the  old  people  of  Palestine. 

Two  questions  are  often  asked  in  connection  with 
this  narrative :  (1)  Why  the  punishment  of  Saul's 
sin  should  have  been  so  long  delayed?  and  (2)  why 
it  should  at  last  have  fallen  upon  David  and  his 
people,  who  had  no  share  in  the  commission  of  the 
sin?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is  in  the  fact 
that  Israel  both  sinned  and  was  punished  aa  a  na- 
tion. Saul  slew  the  Gibeonites,  not  simply  as  the 
son  of  Kish,  but  as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  therefore 
involved  all  Israel  with  him  in  the  violation  of  the 
national  oath;  and  hence,  until  the  evil  should  be 
put  away  by  the  execution  of  the  immediate  offender 
or  his  representatives,  all  Israel  must  suffer.  The 
lesson  of  the  continuity  of  the  nation's  life,  and  of 
its  continued  responsiDilitv  from  age  to  age,  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  delay.  Besides  th£,  there 
were  so  many  other  grievous  sins  for  which  Saul 
was  to  be  punished,  &at  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
bring  out  during  his  lifetime  the  special  Diyine  dis- 
pleasure at  this  one. 

(3)  Make  the  atonement.— This  is  the  same  tech. 
nical  word  as  is  used  throughout  the  Law  in  connection 
with  the  propitiatory  sacrifices.  It  means  literally, 
to  cover  up,  and  is  here  used  in  that  literal  sense. 
Payid  asks  what  he  can  do  to  so  cover  up  the  sin 
of  Saul  as  to  remove  it  from  the  sight  of  those 
against  whom  it  had  been  committed — ^the  Gibeonites 
as  the  earthly  sufferers  from  it,  and  G^  Himself 
as  the  one  against  whom  he  had  chiefly  offended. 
Then  might  Grod's  blessing  asain  return  to  His  people. 

(^)  No  silver  nor  gold.— Money  compensabons 
for  sins  of  blood  were  extremely  common  among  all 


ancient  nations,  but  were  expressly  forbidden  in  the 
Law  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxv.  31),  and  in  this  respect  the 
Gibeonites  appear  to  have  accepted  the  teacning  of 
the  law  of  Israel. 

Kill  any  man  in  Israel.— Notwithstanding  that 
the  ^uilt  of  Saul's  sin,  until  it  should  be  expiated, 
rested  upon  all  Israel,  the  Gibeonites  recognise  that 
it  had  been  committed  by  him,  and  do  not  seek  that, 
apart  from  their  connection  with  him,  any  Israelite 
should  suffer  on  their  account.  David  appreciates  the 
fairness  of  their  view  of  the  matter,  and  promises 
beforehand  to  do  whatever  thej  shall  require. 

(^)  Let  seven  men  of  his  sons.— The  head  of 
the  house  and  his  household  were  closely  identified 
in  all  the  ideas  of  antiquity.  Saul  being  dead,  his 
nude  descendants  were  considered  as  standing  in  his 
place,  representing  him,  and  responsible  for  his  acts, 
just  as  is  largely  the  case  in  legal  affairs  and  matters 
of  property  at  the  present  day.  The  number  seven 
is,  doubtless,  fixed  upon  as  beiuff  first,  a  consider- 
able and  sufficient  number;  and  then,  on  account  of 
its  sacred  associations,  and  as  the  representative  of 
completeness. 

we  wiU  hang  them  up.— The  sons  of  Saul  are 
only  to  be  given  up  by  David ;  their  actual  execution 
is  to  be  by  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  method  is  that 
of  hanging  or  fastening  to  a  stake,  either  by  impaling 
or  by  crucifixion,  the  word  being  used  for  both  methods 
of  execution. 

Unto  the  Lord — t.e.,  publidy.  (Gomp.  a  similar 
expression  in  Numb.  xxy.  4.)  The  sin  had  been  out- 
rageous; its  punishment  must  be  conspicuous.  The 
place  of  execution  is  fitly  chosen  in  the  home  of 
SauL  It  seems  strange  that  he  should  be  here  spoken 
of  as  ''  the  Lord's  ehosen ;"  but  this  and  the  expression 
"unto  the  Lord"  go  tcMpether;  what  Saul  had  done 
he  had  done  as  the  head  of  the  theocracy,  as  God's 
chosen  ruler,  and  now  his  family  must  be  punished 
in  the  presence  of  Him  aranst  whom  he  had  offended 
— "before  the  Lord."  The  idea  of  regarding  the 
execution  of  these  men  as  a  propitiatorv  human  sacri- 
fice  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  support. 

(8)  Took  the  two  sons  of  Bispah.— The  sag- 
gestion  that  Darid  took  adyantage  of  this  opportonity 
&>  strengthen  himself  further  against  the  noiase  of 
Saul  is  utterly  set  aside  by  two  oonsiderations :   (I) 
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the  five  sons  of  ^Michal  the  daughter  of 
Saul,  whom  she  ^  brought  up  for  Adriel 
the  son  of  BarziUai  the  Meholathite: 
<^\And  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Gibeonites,  and  they  hanged  them 
in  the  hUl  before  the  Losd  :  and  they 
fell  all  seven  together,  and  were  put  to 
death  in  the  cUbys  of  harvest,  in  the 
first  days,  in  the  beginning  of  barley 
harvest.  (i^>  And  *  Bizpah  the  daughter 
of  Aiah  took  sackclotn,  and  spread  it 
for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  harvest  until  water  dropped  upon 
them  out  of  heaven,  and  suffered  neither 
the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by 
day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night. 
(11)  And  it  was  told  David  what  Biz- 
pah the  daughter  of  Aiah,  the  concubine 
of  Saul,  had  done.  <^)  Ajad  David  went 
and  took  the  bones  of  Saul  and  the 
bones  of  Jonathan  his  son  from  the  men 
of  Jabesh-gUead,  which  had  stolen  them 
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from  the  street  of  Beth-shan,  where  the 
''Philistines  had  hanged  them,  when  the 
Philistines  had  slain  Saul  in  Gilboa: 
(^)  and  he  brought  up  from  thence  the 
bones  of  Saul  and  the  bones  of  Jona- 
than his  son;  and  they  gathered  the 
bones  of  them  that  were  hanged. 
(1^)  And  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan 
his  son  buried  they  in  the  country  of 
Benjamin  in  Zelah,  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Kish  his  father:  and  they  performed 
all  that  the  king  commanded.  And 
after  that  God  was  intreated  for  the 
land. 

(15)  Moreover  the  Philistines  had  yet 
war  again  with  Israel ;  and  David  went 
down,  and  his  servants  with  him,  and 
fought  against  the  Philistines :  and 
David  waxed  faint.  (i«)  And  Ishbi-benob, 
which  was  of  the  sons  of  ^the  giant, 
the  weight  of  whose  *  spear  weighed 
three  hundred  shekels  of  brass  in  weight, 


David  could  not  lawfully  refuse  the  demaud  of  the 
Gibeonites,  since  the  Law  absolutely  required  that 
blood-guiltiness  should  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of 
the  onender  (Numb.  zzxv.  33),  which,  in  this  case, 
became  that  of  his  representatives;  and  (2)  David's 
choice  of  victims  was  directly  opposed  to  sudi  a 
supposition.  He  spared,  for  Jonathan's  sake,  the 
only  descendants  of  Saul  in  the  male  line,  who  only 
could  have  advanced  any  claim  to  the  throne,  and 
took  (1)  the  two  sons  of  JEtizpah,  a  concubine  of  Saul, 
with  whom  Abner  had  committed  adultery  (chap.  iii.  7), 
and  (2)  five  sons  of  Saul's  eldest  daughter  Merab,  who 
had  been  promised  in  marriage  to  David  himself,  and 
then  given  to  another  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17—19).  The 
text  has  MichaZ  instead  of  Merab ;  but  this  must  be 
an  error  of  the  scribe,  since  it  was  Merab,  not  Michal, 
who  wa^  married  to  "  Adriel  the  Meholathite  "  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  19),  and  Michal  was  childless  (chap.  vi.  23).  The 
English  phrase  "  brought  up  for "  is  taken  from  the 
Ohaldee;  the  Hebrew,  as  noted  in  the  margin,  is 
bare  to, 

(0)  The  beginning  of  barley  harvest.— This 
was  immediatelv  after  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10, 11), 
and  therefore  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  rains  of 
autumn  began  in  October,  so  that  Bizpah's  watch 
must  have  been  about  six  months.  She  spread  the 
8(u:keloth  as  a  tent  to  form  a  rough  shelter  during  the 
long  watch.  For  water  drom^St  read  water  poured, 
the  word  being  used  for  metttng,  flowing ,  ana  hence 
for  heavy  rain.  It  was  not  until  these  rains  beffan 
(which  may  probably  have  been  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual)  that  the  people  were  assured  of  the  Divine 
forgiveness,  and  therefore  the  bodies  of  the  executed 
were  left  unburied  until  then. 

(12)  Took  the  bones  of  SauL— Moved  by  the  story 
of  Rizpah's  tender  care,  and  wishing  to  show  that  he 
cherished  no  enmity  against  the  house  of  Saul,  David 
buried  honourably  the  remains  of  Saul  and  of  his 
descendants.  In  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10  it  is  said  that  the 
Philistines  fastened  the  body  of  Saul  "  to  the  wall  of 
Beth-shan ; "  here,  that  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  took 
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them  secretly  from  the  street.  The  two  statements  are 
quite  consistent,  for  the  exact  place  where  the  Philis- 
tines hung  up  to  public  view  the  body  of  the  slain  and 
defeated  monarch  was  the  broad  space  or  square,  just 
inside  the  gate,  where  the  people  were  wont  to  gather ; 
and  it  was  from  the  same  place  that  they  were  taken. 
Most  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  add  to  the  previous  verse : 
"  And  they  were  taken  down,  and  Dan  the  son  of  Joa, 
of  the  descendants  of  the  giant,  took  them  down." 

(1^)  In  Zelah.— Accorcung  to  Josh,  xviii.  28  a  town 
of  Benjamin.  It  has  not  been  identified,  but  was  pro- 
bably near  Gibeah. 

OS)  Had  yet  war  again.— This,  like  the  preceding 
narrative,  bears  no  note  of  time  except  that  it  occurred 
after  some  other  wars  with  the  Philistines ;  but  this  is 
only  to  say  that  it  was  after  David  ascended  the 
throne.  Prom  the  latter  part  of  verse  17  it  is  plain  that 
it  must  have  been  after  David  had  become  king  of  all 
Israel,  and  probably  after  he  had  become  somewliat 
advanced  in  years.  In  1  Ghron.  xx.  4^^  much  the 
same  paragraph  is  placed  immediately  after  the  war  with 
Ammon ;  out  this  seems  to  be  a  mere  juxta-position 
rather  than  designed  as  a  chronological  sequence. 

(16)  Ishbi-benob. — The  name  is  a  strange  one,  and 
it  is  generally  thought  that  some  error  has  crept  into 
the  text,  but  none  of  the  suggested  emendations  are 
free  from  diificulty.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  is  that 
in  the  8pea1eer*8  Uonvmentary,  by  which  for  Ishbi  (the 
Hebrew  margin)  they  halted  is  read,  and  benob,  by  a  very 
slight  change  in  one  letter,  becomes  at  Chb ;  then  a  clause 
is  supplied,  there  was  a  man,  so  that  the  whole  reads, 
"David  waxed  faint,  and  they  halted  at  Grob.  And 
there  was  a  man  which  was  of  the  sons,''  &c. ;  verse  18 
(as  well  as  verse  19)  seems  to  imply  a  previous  battle  in 
Gob. 

Three  hundred  shekels.— About  eight  pounds ; 
just  half  the  weight  of  Goliath's  spear-head  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  7). 

Girded  with  a  new  sword*— The  word  atoord 
is  not  in  the  original,  and  its  omission,  where  intended, 
is  unusual.     Either   it   should   be  girded  wUh  new 
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he  being  girded  with  a  new  sword, 
thought  to  have  slain  David.  (*^>  But 
Abishai  the  son  of  Zeruiah  succoured 
him,  and  smote  the  Philistine,  and  killed 
him.  Then  the  men  of  David  sware 
unto  him,  saying,  Thou  shalt  go  no 
more  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou 
quench  not  the  ^  light  of  IsraeL 

(18)  a  ^jid  it  came  to  pass  after  this, 
that  there  was  again  a  battle  vdth  the 
Philistines  at  Gob :  then  Sibbechai  the 
Hushathite  slew  Saph,  which  was  of 
the  sons  of  Hhe  giant.  (i»)And  there 
was  again  a  battle  in  Grob  with  the  Phi- 
listines, where  Elhanan  the  son  of 
Jaare-oregim,  a  Beth-lehemite,  slew  ^the 
brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staflB 
of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam. 

(20)  And  there  was  yet  a  battle  in 
Grath,  where  was  a  man  of  great  stature. 


1  Heb^  candle,  or, 
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that  had  on  every  hand  six  fin^rs,  and 
on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  and  twenty 
in  number;  and  he  also  was  bom  to 
*  the  giant,  (^i)  ^jid  when  he  *  defied 
Israel,  Jonathan  the  son  of  ^Shimeah 
the  brother  of  David  slew  him. 

(22)  These  four  were  bom  to  the  giant 
in  Gatb,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  David, 
and  by  the  hand  of  his  servants. 


CHAPTEE  XXn.  —  (DAnd  David 
spake  unto  the  Lobd  the  words  of  this 
song  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  had  de- 
livered him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his 
enemies,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul : 
(^>  and  he  said, 

^  The  Lobd  is  my  rock,  and  my  for- 
tress, and  my  deliverer ;  <^>  the  God  of 
my  rock ;  in  him  will  I  trust :  he  is  my 
shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation. 


armour,  or  else  the  word  for  new  is  intendecl  to  denote 
some  otherwise  unknown  wea^n. 

(17)  And  smote. — The  original  leaves  it  donbtfnl 
whether  Abishai  is  the  nominatiye  to  the  verb,  or 
whether  it  should  be  simply  he,  referring  to  David. 
Yerse  22  seems  to  imply  that  one  at  least  of  the  sons 
of  the  giant  fell  by  David's  own  hand. 

Sware  unto  him. — This  was  a  solemn  tran<3aetion, 
by  which  David  should  hereafter  be  restrained  from 
personal  exposure  in  battle.  That  he  should  be  spoken 
of  as  "  the  light  of  Israel "  implies  that  his  govern- 
ment over  aU  Israel  had  continued  long  enough  already 
to  make  its  immense  benefits  sensible. 

(18)  At  Oob. — Comp.  verse  19.  The  place  is  other- 
wise unknown.  1  Chron.  xx.  4  reads  **  Gezer,"  and  the 
LXX.  substitutes  "  Gath."  (Comp.  verse  20.)  It  is 
not  at  all  remarkable  that  the  names  of  many  small 
places  should  be  lost  after  the  lapse  of  three  thousand 
years,  nor  that  the  locality  of  the  hamlet  should  be 
marked  in  the  later  chronicles  by  the  better  known 
neighbouring  town  of  G«zer. 

Sibbeohii  the  Hushathite.— Comp.  1  Chron. 
XX.  4.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the  list  of  heroes 
(1  Chron.  xi.  29) ;  but  in  chap,  xxiii.  27  the  name  is 
changed  into  "Mebunnai  the  Hushathite  by  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  letters  of  the  original.  He  was  captain 
of  the  eighth  division  of  the  army  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  II). 
The  giant  whom  he  slew  is  culed  ''Sippai"  in  the 
parallel  place  in  Chronicles,  and  it  is  there  said  that 
the  Philistines  were  subdued. 

(19)  Jaare-oregim.— The  parallel  place,  I  Chron. 
XX.  5,  reads  simply  "  Jair."  It  is  ffeneraUy  supposed 
that  "  oregim  (=  weavers)  has  acciaeut«Uj  crept  into 
the  text  from  the  line  below,  and  "  Jair  "  and  *'  Jaare  " 
are  the  same  with  a  slight  transposition  of  the  letters. 
Another  name  for  the  same  person  must  have  been 
**  Dodo,"  if  this  Elhanan,  as  seems  altogether  probable, 
is  the  same  with  <'  Elhanan  the  son  of  i)odo  of  Beth- 
lehem," one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes,  in  chap, 
zxui.  24. 

The  brother  of.^These  words,  not  found  in  the 
Hebrow  hero,  aro  taken  from  Chronicles,  whero  also 
the  name  of  the  giant,  "  Lahmi,"  is  g^ven  .It  is  ouite 
possible,  however,  that  the  word  **  Beth-lemite,"  which 
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is  wanting  in  Chronicles,  is  a  corruption  of  "  Lahmi 
the  brother  of."  There  is  a  curious  Jewish  tradition 
that  this  Elhanan  was  David  himself,  and  this  has  been 
preserved  in  the  paraphrase  of  the  Chaldee,  "and  Davi<l 
the  son  of  Jesse,  the  weaver  of  veils  for  the  sanctuary, 
who  was  of  Bethlehem,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite." 

(21)  Jonathan  the  son  of  Shimeah.— Hence  be 
was  the  nephew  of  David  (1  Chron.  xx.  7),  and  was 
either  the  wily  Jonadab  mentioned  in  chap.  xiii.  3,  or, 
moro  probably,  his  brother.  David's  family  connections 
seem  to  have  constituted  a  clan  of  heroes. 

(22)  Born  to  the  giant.— They  weroall  descendants 
of  Rapha,  but  not  necessarily  all  the  sons  of  one  man. 

xxn. 

This  chapter,  with  numerous  slight  variations,  consti- 
tutes Ps.  xviii.,  the  first  verse  hero  serving  as  the  title 
thero,  with  only  such  differonces  as  the  naturo  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms  required.  With  this  title  may  be 
compared  the  inscriptions  of  other  historical  psalms, 
as  Exod.  XV.  I ;  Deut.  xxxi.  30. 

No  moro  definite  time  can  be  assigned  for  the  com- 
position of  this  hvmn  than  that  already  given  in  its 
title.  Yerse  51  shows  that  it  must  have  been  after  the 
visit  of  Nathan  promising  the  perpetuity  of  David's 
kingdom. 

Ab  comment  upon  this  psalm  will  naturally  be  ex- 
pected in  connection  with  the  Book  of  Psalms,  only 
the  differonces  between  these  two  copies  will  hero  hie 
spoken  of.  On  the  whole,  the  form  given  in  the  Psalms 
seems  to  be  the  later,  and  to  have  been  in  some  points 
intentionally  ^tered— probably  by  David  himself — io 
adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  of  Uturgical  worship ;  but  it 
must  also  be  romembered  that  minor  differonces  in. 
evitably  grow  up  in  the  copying  of  manuscripts  age 
after  ag^,  and  tnat  much  of  the  lesser  variation  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  this  cause. 

(2)  He  said.— The  psalm  hero  wants  the  opening 
line  of  Ps.  xviii.,  "  I  wiU  love  thee,  O  Lora,  my 
strength,"  forming  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  whole. 

(3)  The  God  of  my  rock.—- In  the  psalm,  "  My 
God,  my  rock  "  (margin).  The  two  expressions  of  the 
psalm  aro  hero  united  in  one,  and  the  recurronce  of  the 
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my  high  tower,  and  my  refuge,  my 
saviour ;  thou  savest  me  from  violence. 
<*)  I  will  call  on  the  Lobd,  who  is  worthy 
to  be  praised :  so  shall  I  be  saved  from 
mine  enemies. 

(5)  When  the  ^  waves  of  death  com- 
passed me,  the  floods  of  ^  ungodly  men 
made  me  afraid ;  <^>  the  ^  sorrows  of  hell 
compassed  me  about;  the  snares  of 
deaili  prevented  me ;  <')  in  my  distress  I 
called  upon  the  Lobd,  and  cried  to  my 
God :  and  he  did  hear  my  voice  out  of 
his  temple,  and  my  cry  did  enter  into 
his  ears.  <^)  Then  the  earth  shook  and 
trembled;  the  foundations  of  heaven 
moved  and  shook,  because  he  was 
wroth.  W  There  went  up  a  smoke  *  out 
of  his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth 
devoured:  coals  were  kindled  by  it. 
(^^)  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came 
down ;  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 
^^)  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did 
fly :  and  he  was  seen  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  ^^  And  he  made  darlbiess 
pavilions  round  about  him,  ^dark  waters, 
and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies.  <^^  Through 
the  brightness  before  him  were  coals  of 
fire  kindled.  ^^*)  The  Lobd  thundered 
from  heaven,  and  the  most  High  uttered 
his  voice.  ^^*)  And  he  sent  out  arrows, 
and  scattered  them ;  lightning,  and  dis- 
comfited them.    (^^)  And  the  channels  of 


1  Or,  pangs. 


3  Beh.,B€UdL 


8  Or,  cords. 


4  Hcb.,  6jf. 


5  Hcb^  biudiug  o/\ 
teaterc. 


<t  Or,QnaL 


Hcb.,  to  him. 


8  Heb.,  before  his 
eys. 


the  sea  appeared,  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  discovered,  at  the  rebuking 
of  the  Lobd,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils. 

(W)  He  sent  from  above,  he  took  me ; 
he  drew  me  out  of  •  many  waters ;  <^®)  he 
delivered  me  from  my  strong  enemy, 
and  from  them  that  hated  me :  for  they 
were  too  strong  for  me.  <^^)  They  pre- 
vented me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity : 
but  the  Lobd  was  my  stay.  <20)  j[q 
brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large  place : 
he  delivered  me,  because  he  delighted 
in  me.  ^^^  The  Lobd  rewarded  me  ac- 
cording to  my  righteousness:  accord- 
ing to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  hath 
he  recompensed  me.  <^^  Tor  I  have 
kept  the  ways  of  the  Lobd,  and  have 
not  wickedly  departed  from  my  God. 
(23)  YoT  all  his  judgments  were  before  me: 
and  as  for  his  statutes,  I  did  not  depart 
from  them.  <^>  I  was  also  upright  '^  be- 
fore him,  and  have  kept  myself  from 
mine  iniquity.  ^^^  Therefore  the  Lobd 
hath  recompensed  me  according  to  my 
righteousness;  according  to  my  clean- 
ness ^in  his  eye  sight. 

(26)  With  the  merciful  thou  wilt  shew 
thyself  merciful,  and  with  the  upright 
man  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  upright. 
(27)  With  the  pure  thou  wilt  shew  thy- 
self pure ;  and  with  the  froward  thou 


similar  expression  in  verse  47  (bnt  not  in  the  psalm) 
indicates  mat  this  was  intentional. 

And  my  refUge,  my  saviour;  thou  savest 
me  from  violence. — ^ese  words  are  omitted  from 
the  psalm,  being  compensated  in  part  by  the  opening 
line  there. 

(5)  The  waves  of  death.— In  Ps.  rviii.,  "the 
sorrows  of  death/'  in  the  Authorised  Version,  but  lite- 
rallj,  the  hands  of  decUh.  The  word  is  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  the  variation  can  hardly  have  been  accidenttd. 
The  form  here  accords  better  with  the  par^elism  of 
the  next  clause. 

(7)  Called  .  .  .  cried.— The  original  words  are  the 
same  here,  although  differing  in  the  parallel  place  in 
the  psalm. 

My  cry  did  enter  into  his  ears.— Literally, 
my  cry  in  his  ears,  an  elliptical  expression  which  is 
filled  out  in  the  psalm,  "  my  cry  came  before  him,  even 
into  his  ears." 

(8)  Of  heaven.— Ps.  xriii.,  "of  the  hills."  The 
thought  is  the  same,  but  the  strong  poetic  figure  by 
which  the  mountains  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  pillars  of 
heayen  "  (comp.  Job  xxyi.  11)  is  softened  in  the  psalm. 

(U)  He  was  seen.- Ps.  xviii.,  "  he  did  flv."  The 
two  words  are  exceedingly  alike  in  the  Heorew,  and 
either  could  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  The 
form  in  the  psalm  is  far  more  poetical. 

0^)  Made  darkness  pavilions.— Ps.  xviii.,  more 
folly,  "  He  made  darkness  his  secret  place;  his  pavilion 


round  about  him  were  dark  waters."  A  word  appears 
to  have  dropped  out  here,  and  in  the  second  clause  the 
max^gin.  "  binding  (or  gathering)  of  waiers  "  is  a  more 
exact  translation,  the  word  difrering  in  one  letter  from 
that  used  in  the  psalm. 

(13)  Through  the  brightness.—  Rather,  Out  of 
the  hrightness.  The  psalm  (with  the  same  correction)  is 
more  full,  and  perhaps  the  more  exact  representation  of 
the  original :  "  Out  of  the  brightness  before  him  his 
thick  cBuds  passed,  hail  stones  and  coals  of  fire." 

(14)  From  heaven. — Ps.  xviii.,  "  in  the  heavens," 
a  difference  found  in  the  original ;  the  two  are  other- 
wise aJike  in  the  Hebrew,  except  that  the  psalm  adds 
the  words,  "  hail  stones  and  coals  of  fire." 

(16)  Of  the  sea.— Ps.  xviii.,  "  of  waters."  There 
are  several  such  slight  differences  between  verses  15, 
16,  and  the  parallel  verses  in  the  psalm,  which  mark  the 
two  as  distinctly  different  recensions.  The  most  strikins^ 
change  is  that  of  the  last  pronoun  from  "  his  "to  "thy 
in  the  psalm,  as  appropriate  to  its  use  in  public  worship. 

(23)  His  statutes,  I  did  not  depart  from 
them. — The  psalm,  by  a  very  slight  change  in  the  ori- 
gnal,  has  '*  I  did  not  put  away  his  statutes  from  me." 
The  former  is  the  more  common  form,  the  latter  suits 
better  the  parallelism  here. 

(25)  To  my  cleanness.— Ps.  xviii.,  more  poetically, 
"  to  the  cleanness  of  mv  hands." 

(27)  Unsavoury.— Bather,  froward,  for  although 
the  form  here  is  anomalous,  it  is  the  same  word,  and 
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wilt  ^  shew  thyself  imsavotiry.  ^*)  And 
the  afflicted  people  thou  wilt  save  :  but 
thine  eyes  are  upon  the  haughty,  that 
thou  mayest  bring  them  down.  ^^)  For 
thou  art  my  ^  lamp,  O  Lobd  :  and  the 
Lord  will  lighten  my  darkness.  <*^>  For 
by  thee  I  hkve  ^  run  through  a  troop : 
by  my  Grod  have  I  leaped  over  a  waU. 

<^^>  As  for  God,  his  way  is  perfect  ; 
the  word  of  the  Lobd  is  *tried  :  he  t8  a 
buckler  to  all  them  that  trust  in  him. 
<^^  For  who  is  Grod,  save  the  Lobd  ?  and 
who  is  a  rock,  save  our  God?  <^^  GtoA 
is  my  strength  and  power:  and  he 
^maketh  my  way  perfect.  ^^>  He  ^maketh 
my  feet  like  hinds*  feet :  and  setteth  me 
upon  my  high  places.  ^^>  He  teacheth 
my  hands  ^to  war;  so  that  a  bow  of 
steel  is  broken  by  mine  arms.  ^^  Thou 
hast  also  given  me  the  shield  of  thy 
salvation :  and  thy  gentleness  hath 
®made  me  great.  <^>  Thou  hast  enlarged 
my  steps  under  me ;  so  that  my  ®feet 
did  not  slip. 

(*)  I  have  pursued  mine  enemies,  and 
destroyed  them ;  and  turned  not  again 
until  1  had  consumed  them.  ^^^  Aud  I 
have  consumed  them,  and  wounded  them, 
that  they  could  not  arise :  yea,  they 
are  fallen  under  my  feet.  <^)  For 
thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  to 
battle :  them  that  rose  up  against  me 


1  Or.  wrulle,  Ps. 

18.38. 


3  Or,  candle. 


S    Or.    broken    a 
troop. 


4  Or,  raited. 


6  Heb..  ridddk^  or, 
toogeth. 


a  Heb.,  09ualfe(/i. 
7  Heb.,/or  the  toar. 


8  Ht'I).,  muUipUed 

me. 


»  Hcb~atikle$. 


10  Hi>b.,  caused  to 
bote. 


11  Yi<fh.,aon90fike 
ttrnuntf. 


12  Or,  yield/eifftietl 
obedience. 


13  Heb.,  lie. 


14  Heb..  giveth 
aventfement  /or 
me. 


a  Bom.  I&.  B. 


hast  thou  i^subdued  under  me.  <**>  Thou 
hast  also  given  me  the  necks  of  mine 
enemies,  that  I  niij^t  destroy  them 
that  hate  me.  t^^They  looked,  but 
there  was  none  to  save;  even  unto  the 
Lobd,  but  he  answered  them  not. 
(^)  Then  did  I  beat  them  as  small  ba 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  I  did  stamp  them 
as  the  mire  of  the  sti^t,  and  did  spread 
them  abroad.  (^>  Thou  also  hast  delivered 
me  from  the  strivings  of  my  people,  thou 
hast  kept  me  to  he  head  of  the  heathen : 
a  people  which  I  knew  not  shall  serve 
me.  ^**J  ^^  Strangers  shall  ^^  ^*  submit 
themselves  unto  me:  as  soon  as  they 
hear,  they  shall  be  obedient  unto  me. 
(^)  Strangers  shall  fade  away,  and  they 
shall  be  afraid  out  of  their  close  places. 
(^7)  xhe  Lobd  liveth ;  and  blessed  be 
my  rock;  and  exalted  be  the  Grod  of 
the  rock  of  my  salvation.  <^)  It  is  God 
that  ^^avengeth  me,  and  that  bringeth 
down  the  people  under  me,  t^>  and  that 
bringeth  me  forth  from  mine  enemies : 
thou  also  hast  lifted  me  up  on  high 
above  them  that  rose  up  against  me : 
thou  hast  delivered  me  from  the  violent 
man.  (^)  Therefore  I  will  rive  thanks 
unto  thee,  O  Lobd,  among  ''the  heathen, 
and  I  will  sing  praises  unto  thy  name. 
(*^)  He  is  the  tower  of  salvation  for  his 
king :     and    sheweth     mercy    to     his 


has  the  same  reference  to  the  previouB  word  as  in  the 
psalm. 

(28)  Thine  eyes  are  upon  the  haughty.— More 
briefly,  bat  in  more  common  form,  the  psabn,  "  wilt 
brine  down  high  looks." 

(291  Thou  art  my  lamp.— Oomp.  Ps.  xxvii.  1. 
The  psalm  changes  the  fig^t  "thou  wilt  light  mv 
candle  {margin,  mmp)."  With  this  comp.  Ps.  czxzii. 
17 ;  1  Kinjs  xi.  36,  xV.  4. 

(33)  God  is  my  strength  and  power.— Better, 
my  strong  fortress.  The  psalm  has  quite  a  different 
thought,  which  is  expressed  in  verse  40,  **  It  is  God 
that  girdeth  me  with  strength." 

(33)  Thy  gentleness.— This  is  the  translation  of 
the  word  in  Ps.  xviii.  35.  The  word  here,  which  cUffers 
very  slightly,  and  is  otherwise  unknown,  is  undoubtedly 
meant  for  it;  if  taken  as  it  stands  it  would,  by  its  ety. 
molog^,  mean  thy  answering,  viz.,  to  the  prayers 
offered.  The  psalm  inserts  between  the  two  clauses  of 
the  verse,  "  and  thy  right  hand  hath  holden  me  up." 

(38)  Destroyed  them.— In  the  psabn,  "  overtaken 
them,"  an  expression  intended  to  suggest  the  same 
thin^  as  the  plain  expression  here.  The  second  clauses 
are  identical  m  the  original. 

<3d)  I  have  ooDflumed  them,  and  wounded 
them. — ^The  former  clause  is  wanting  in  the  psiJm,  and 
the  latter  needs  a  stronger  word — crushed  them. 

(42)  They  looked.— By  the  change  of  a  letter  this 
becomes  in  the  psalm  *'  They  cried,"  and  it  is  so  trans- 


lated here  in  the  LXX.,  "  thev  shall  cry."    One  of  the 
readings  is  doubtless  a  mere  clerical  error. 

(^)  Dust  of  the  earth.— Ps.  xviiL  reads,  "  Dust 
before  the  wind,"  and  in  the  second  clause  omits  "  did 
spread  them  abroad."  The  psalm  thus  combines  in  one 
compact  figure  what  is  here  spread  out  in  two  danses. 
The  change  is  certainly  designed,  and  heightens  the 
poetic  effect. 

(44)  Thou  hast  kept  me.— The  wording  of  the 
psalm,  "Thou  hast  made  me,"  involves  only  a  slight 
difference  in  the  original,  and  is  a  mere  clerical 
variation. 

(45)  As  soon  as  they  hear.— This  and  the  pre- 
vious clause  are  transposed  in  the  psalm,  this  clause 
there  constituting  verse  44. 

(46)  Shall  be  afiraid  out  of  their  dose  places. 
— The  English  here  follows  Ps.  xviii.  45,  but  the 
Hebrew  verbs  differ  by  the  transposition  of  a  letter. 
This  is  probably  a  mere  clerical  error,  but  if  it  be  re- 
tained the  sense  will  be  a  little  changed.  The  psalm 
means,  cams  trembling  from  their  fastnesses,  remaeni- 
ing  the  conquered  as  submitting  with  fear ;  the  text 
here,  came  limping  from  their  fastnesses,  sngfeBtukr 
that  the  remnant  of  the  enemy  had  already  been  mjorea 
and  wounded. 

(51)  He  is  the  tower  of  salvation.- This  trans- 
lation follows  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew.  The  text  is 
foond  in  the  ancient  versions  and  in  Ps.  xviii.  50, 
"  Great  deliverance  gtveih  he."    The  difference  in  the 
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anointed,  unto  David,  and  'to  his  seed 
for  evermore. 


CHAFTEE  XXm.— WNow  these 
be  the  last  words  of  David. 

David  the  son  of  Jesse  said,  and  the 
man  who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the 
anointed  of  the  Grod  of  Jacob,  and  the 
sweetp6ahmstofIsrael,said,('>The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his  word 
was  in  my  tongue.  ^^)  The  Ood  of  Israel 
said,  the  Bock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  ^He 
that  ruleth  over  men  nmat  be  just,  ruling 


a  ch.  7. 1& 


in  the  fear  of  God.  (^>  And  he  shall 
as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the 
sun  risetii,  even  a  morning  without 
clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  sprmffing 
out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after 
rain.  (^)  Although  my  house  be  not  so 
with  God ;  yet  he  hatb  made  with  me 
an  everlastmg  covenant,  ordered  in  all 
thdngs,  and  sure :  for  this  is  all  my  sal- 
vation, and  all  my  desire,  although  he 
make  it  not  to  grow.  (^)  But  the  sons  of 
Belial  shall  be  all  of  them  as  thorns 
thrust  away,  because  they  cannot  be 


orig^inal  between  the  consonaiitB  of  the  two  words  is 
extremely  slight. 

This  brief  review  of  these  two  recensioiis  of  this 
magnificent  hymn  is  instractive,  as  showing  that  Proyi- 
denoe  has  dealt  with  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
with  those  of  the  New,  seearin^  them  daring  the  long 
snooession  of  ages  from  all  substantial  error,  and  yet 
not  so  destroying  ordinary  human  action  but  that  mere 
slips  of  the  pen  should  sometimes  creep  in,  and  care 
and  diligence  be  required  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
was  origioally  written,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  the 
merest  minutise,  leaying  the  original  form  still  un- 
certain. 

The  Psalm  is  a  grand  anthem  of  thanksgiving  of 
David  for  the  many  mercies  he  had  receiv^ — a  full 
and  confident  expression  of  his  trust  in  Qod  under  all 
circumstances,  and  of  his  well-assured  hope  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  promise  of  the  perpetuity  of  his 
kingdom  through  the  oominff  of  Him  "  in  whom  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed." 

xxin. 

This  chapter  consists  of  two  entirely  distinct  parts. 
The  first  seven  verses  are  '*  the  last  words  of  David,*' 
his  last  formal  and  inspired  utterance ;  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  (verses  8 — 39)  is  an  enumeration  of  the  heroes 
of  nis  life  and  reig^.  This  prophecv  has  not  been  in. 
corporated  into  the  Book  of  Irsauns,  oeeause  it  is  not  a 
hymn  for  public  worship,  although  an  unquestionable 
utterance  oi  David,  and  laying  especial  claim  to  Divine 
inspiration. 

(1)  The  son  of  Jesse  8aid.~The  description  of 
the  human  author  of  the  following  prophecy  is  strik- 
ingly anaWous  to  that  of  Balaam  m  Numb.  xxiv.  3,  4, 
15,  16.  The  word  "said,"  used  twice,  is  a  peculiar 
form  (used  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
times)  of  direct  Divine  utterances,  and  applied  to 
human  sayings  only  here,  in  the  places  refen^  to  in 
Numbers,  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  1,  m  all  which  special 
claim  is  made  to  inspiration. 

The  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel.— Literally,  He 
that  is  plecuatU  in  IsrcteVs  psalms,  i.e.,  by  the  com- 
position and  arrangement  of  Israel's  liturgical  songs  he 
was  entitled  to  be  called  **  pleasant."  David,  with  life 
now  dosing,  fitly  sends  down  this  prophetic  song  to 
posterity  with  such  description  of  its  human  writer  as 
should  secure  to  it  authority. 

(8)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me.— 
In  accordance  with  verse  1,  there  is  here,  and  also  in  the 
next  clause,  most  explicit  assertion  that  this  was  spoken 
under  the  prompting  and  guidance  of  the  pjvine  Spirit.  | 


(S)  The  Book  of  Israel.— Comp.  chap.  xxii.  3.  A 
frequent  Scriptural  comparison,  appropriate  here,  to 
show  the  perfect  reliabilify  of  what  God  declares. 

He  that  ruleth.— The  English  ^ves  tiie  true  sense, 
but  the  original  is  exceedingly  elliptical,  both  here  and 
in  the  following  verse.  Tl^  fundamental  point  of  all 
just  government  has  never  been  more  perfectly  set 
forth :— that  it  must  be  ''  in  the  fear  of  Qod." 

(4)  A  morning  without  olouds.— This  descrip- 
tion of  the  blessings  of  the  ideally  perfect  government 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Divine  promise  made 
through  Nathan  (chap.  vii.).  David  recognises  that 
the  rmer  of  God's  people  must  be  just,  and  here,  as  in 
Ps.  Ixxii.,  the  highest  blessings  are  depicted  as  flowing 
from  such  a  government.  David  knew  far  too  much  of 
the  evil  of  ms  own  heart  and  of  the  troubles  in  his 
household  to  suppose  that  his  ideal  could  be  perfectly 
realised  in  any  other  of  his  descendants  than  in  Him 
who  should  **  crush  the  serpent's  head  "  and  win  the 
victory  over  the  powers  of  evil.  The  sense  of  the  verse 
will  be  made  clearer  by  the  following  translation: 
"  And  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  ariseth, 
a  morning  without  clouds ;  cu  by  means  of  sunlight  and 
by  means  of  rain  the  tender  grass  grows  from  the 
earth : — ^is  not  my  house  so  with  Qod  P  " 

(5)  Although  my  house.— This  verse  is  extremely 
difficult,  and  admits  of  two  interpretations.  That  given 
in  the  EngUsh  is  found  in  the  LXX.,  the  Yulg.,  and 
the  Syriac,  and  if  adopted  will  mean  that  David  recog- 
nises  now  far  he  and  his  house  have  failed  to  realise  the 
ideal  description  set  forth ;  yet  since  Gk)d's  promise  is 
sure,  this  must  be  realised  in  his  posterity.  Most, 
modem  commentators,  however,  prefer  to  take  the 
clauses  interrogatively :  '*  Is  not  my  house  thus  with 
Gk>d  P  for  He  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant, ordered  in  all,  and  sure.  For  all  my  suvation 
and  all  my  desire,  shall  He  not  cause  it  to  spring 
forth  P"  The  Hebrew  admits  either  rendering,  but 
that  of  ihe  ancient  versions  gives  a  higher  idea  of 
David's  spiritual  discernment. 

Ordered  in  all.— As  a  carefully  drawn  legal  docu. 
ment,  providing  for  all  contingencies  and  leaving  no 
room  for  misconstruction. 

(9)  Hie  sons  of  Belial.— According  to  the  Maso- 
retic  punctuation,  Belied  is  not  here  in  the  common 
form,  out  in  the  stronger  abstract  form  =  worthless  - 
ness.  The  coining  in  of  Divine  righteousness  leads  not 
only  to  the  assimibtion  of  that  which  is  holy,  but  idso 
to  the  rejection  of  that  which  is  evil,  by  a  law  as  neces- 
sary and  immutable  as  that  of  action  and  reaction  in 
the  material  world.  The  figures  used  are  to  show  that, 
although  the  wicked  injure  whatever  touches  them. 
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taken  with  hands  :  (^>  bat  the  man  that 
shall  touch  them  must  be  ^fenced  with 
iron  and  the  staff  of  a  spear ;  and  they 
shall  be  utterly  burned  with  fire  in  the 
same  place. 

(8)  These  be  the  names  of  the  mighty 
men  whom  David  had :  ^The  Tachmonite 
that  sat  in  the  seat,  chief  among  the 
captains ;  the  same  was  Adino  the  Ez- 
nite  :  ^  he  lift  up  his  spear  against  eight 
hundred,  ^whom  he  slew  at  one  time. 

(9)  And  afber  him  was  "*  Eleazar  the 


1  Kvb.,AHed. 


2  Or,  Jo»hdt-b<uae- 
Ut  the  Tachmon- 
iff,  head  of  (Ac 


3  S'-e  1  Chron.  11. 
II. 


4  Heb.,  «I(un. 


a  1  Chron.  11.  U. 


b  1  Chron.  11. 27. 


son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  one  of  the 
three  mighty  men  with  David,  when 
they  defied  the  Philistines  that  were 
there  gathered  together  to  battle,  and 
the  men  of  Israel  were  gone  away : 
^^^)  he  arose,  and  smote  the  Philistines 
until  his  hand  was  weary,  and  his  hand 
clave  unto  the  sword:  and  the  Lord 
wrought  a  great  victory  that  day ;  and 
the  people  returned  after  him  only  to 
spoil. 

^^^  And  afber  him  wqm  ^Shammah  the 


means  will  vet  be  found  by  which  they  may  safely  be 
put  out  of  the  way. 

(7)  Fenced  with  iron.— The  thorns  are  to  be 
handled  with  an  iron  hook  on  the  end  of  a  spear  staff. 
The  phrase,  *'  in  the  same  place,"  is  used  only  here,  and 
its  meaning  is  quite  uncertain.  The  Volg.  translates, 
to  nothing,  meaninfi^  to  utter  destruction  ,*  the  LXX. 
substitutes  the  word  shame.  The  English  rendering  is 
as  well  sustained  as  any. 

The  Ghaldee  Targum  upon  these  verses  is  very  in- 
teresting, as  giving  the  ancient  Jewish  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy.  It  is  a  much  enlarged  par^mrase,  but 
^ives  a  Messianic  application  to  the  whole.  The  follow- 
mg  is  a  close  traiislation  of  verses  1 — 3 :  "  (i)  These 
are  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  David,  which  he 
prophesied  concerning  the  end  of  the  age,  concerning 
the  days  of  consolation  which  are  to  come.  David  the 
son  of  Jesse  said,  and  the  man  who  was  exalted  to  the 
kingdom  said,  the  anointed  by  the  word  of  the  God  of 
Jacob,  and  appointed  that  he  nught  preside  over  the 
sweetness  of  the  praises  of  Israel,  w  David  said.  In 
the  spirit  of  propnecy  of  the  Lord  I  speak  these  things, 
and  tlie  words  of  His  holiness  do  I  order  in  my  mouth. 
(3)  David  said.  The  God  of  Israel  spake  concerning  me, 
the  Strong  One  of  Israel  who  ruleth  over  the  sons  of 
men,  the  true  Judfi^,  said  that  He  would  appoint  for 
me  a  king ;  He  is  the  Messiah,  who  shall  arise  and  rule 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

(8)  These  be  the  names.— Here,  in  the  summary 
at  the  close  of  David's  reiffn,  is  very  naturally  given  a 
list  of  his  chief  heroes.  A  duplicate  of  this  list,  with 
several  variations,  and  with  sixteen  more  names,  is  given 
in  1  Chron.  xi.  10—47,  which  is  useful  in  correcting 
buch  clerical  errors  as  have  arisen  in  botL  The  list  in 
Chronicles  is  given  in  connection  with  David's  becoming 
king  over  all  Israel ;  but  in  both  cases  the  list  is  not  to 
be  understood  as  belonging  precisely  to  any  definite 
time,  but  rather  as  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  heroes  who 
distinguished  themselves  at  any  time  in  the  life  of 
David. 

.The  Tachmonite  that  sat  in  the  seat.— The 
text  of  this  verse  has  undergone  several  alterations, 
which  may  be  corrected  by  the  parallel  passage  in 
Chronicles.  This  clause  should  read,  "  Jashobeam  the 
Hachmonite,"  as  in  1  Chron.  xi.  11.  Jashobeam  came 
to  David  at  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii.  1,  6),  and  afterwards 
became  the  general  of  the  first  division  of  the  army 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  2),  beine  immediately  followed  by 
Dodo.  One  of  the  same  family  was  tutor  to  David's 
sons  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  82). 

The  oaptains. — The  word  for  captain  and  the  word 
for  three  are  much  alike,  and  the  text  here  and  in 
Chronicles  perpetually  fluctuates  between  the  two. 
Probably  the  sense  here  is  that  Jashobeam  was  the 


chief  of  the  three  who  stood  highest  in  rank  among  the 
heroes. 

No  mention  is  made  in  either  list  of  Joab,  because, 
as  commander-in-chief,  he  stood  in  a  rank  bv  himself. 

The  same  was  Adino  the  Eznite.— It  is  difficult 
to  attach  any  meaning  to  these  words  in  their  oou- 
nection,  and  they  are  generally  considered  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  words  in  1  Chron.  xi.  11,  "  he  lifted  up 
his  spear,"  which  are  required  and  are  inserted  here  in 
the  English.  For  "eight  hundred"  Chronicles  has 
"  three  hundred,"  as  in  verse  18.  Variations  in  numbers 
are  exceedingly  common,  but  the  probability  is  in  favour 
of  the  correctness  of  the  text  here.  This  large  number 
was  slain  by  Jashobeam  and  the  men  under  his  com^ 
mand  in  one  combat. 

(9)  Dodo  the  Ahohite. — So  in  the  Hebrew  mari!^ 
here,  and  so  also  in  1  Chron.  xi.  12 ;  the  text  here  has 
Dodai,  as  in  I  Chron.  xxvii.  4,  where  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  general  for  the  second  montL  The  name  is  the 
same  under  slig[htly  differing  forms.  "  Ahohite  "  is  a 
patronymic  derivea  from  Ahoah,  son  of  Bela,  Ben- 
jamin's son  (1  Chron.  viii.  4). 

When  they  defied  •  .  .  there  gathered.— 
The  words  "there  gathered"  require  the  mention  of 
some  place,  and  the  construction  of  the  word  for 
'*  defi^  "  is  unusual  The  parallel  passage  in  Chro- 
nicles reads,  "He  was  with  David  at  Pas-damminu 
and  there  the  Philistines,"  &c.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  readings  is  not  great  in  the  original, 
and  the  latter  is  better.  Fas-diunmim  is  the  Ephes- 
dammim  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  1,  where  GK>liath  defied  the 
armies  of  Israel,  and  was  slain  by  David. 

Were  gone  away. — Rather,  were  gathered  to  battle. 
So  it  is  translated  in  the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  Syriac,  and 
so  the  Hebrew  requires.  The  error  is  a  curious  one, 
and  seems  to  have  arisen  in  this  way:  In  1  Chron. 
xi.  13  the  mention  of  the  battle  in  which  Shammah  was 
engaged  (verse  11)  is  altogether  omitted,  and  the  ex- 
pression "  ihe  people  fled  m>m  before  the  Philistines  " 
therefore  becomes  connected  with  this  battle.  Joee- 
phus  follows  that  text,  and  our  translators  were  prob- 
ably  misled  b^  him.  Several  lines  have  dro^qpea  out 
from  the  text  m  Chronicles. 

(10)  Clave  unto  the  sword.— Instances  are  rare, 
but  well  authenticated,  of  a  sort  of  cramp  following 
excessive  exertion,  so  that  the  hand  could  only  be 
released  from  the  sword  by  external  appliances. 

Betumed  after  him. — ^Does  not  imply  that  they 
had  at  any  time  deserted  him,  but  only  that  they  turned 
wherever  he  went  to  gather  the  spoil  of  the  men  be 
slew. 

(11)  Into  a  troop.  —  Josephus,  using  different 
vowels,  read  "  to  Lehi,"  the  scene  of  Samson's  exploit 
(Judges  XV.  9,  19);    but  as  the  same  word  recurs  in 
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son  of  Agee  the  Hararite.  And  the 
Philistines  were  gathered  together  ^into 
a  troop,  where  was  a  piece  of  ground 
full  of  lentiles :  and  the  people  fled 
from  the  Philistines.  <^)  But  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  ground,  and  de- 
fended it,  and  slew  the  Philistines  :  and 
the  LoBD  wrought  a  great  victory. 

(13)  And  » three  of  the  thirty  chief 
went  down,  and  came  to  David  in  the 
harvest  time  unto  the  cave  of  AduOam : 
and  the  troop  of  the  Philistines  pitched 
in  the  valley  of  Eephaim.  (i*)  And 
David  was  tiien  in  an  hold,  and  the 
garrison  of  the  PhiUstines  was  then  in 
Beth-lehem.  0^)  And  David  longed, 
and  said.  Oh  that  one  would  give  me 
drink  of  the  water  of  tiie  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, which  is  by  the  gate !  ^^^  And 
the  three  mighty  men  brake  through 
the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew 
water  out  of  the  well  of  Beth-lehem, 
that  woA  by  the  gate,  and  took  it,  and 


1  Or,  for /oraffiHg. 


2  Or ^  the  threeenii- 
UniM  over  the 
thirty. 


a  I  Chrtin.  11.  SO. 


3  Hcti..  $uan. 


4   Hcb.,    areat    of 


.>    Hcb.,    lioiiii    of 

ao(t. 


6  Heb.,  a  man  of 
countenance^  or, 
sight:  CAllcd,  l 
CbroD.  IL  2S,  a 
uutn  of  great 
statHre. 


brought  it  to  David:  nevertheless  he 
would  not  drink  thereof,  but  poured  it 
out  unto  the  Loed.  (^7)  And  he  said,  Be 
it  far  from  me,  O  Lord,  that  I  should 
do  this :  is  not  this  the  blood  of  the  men 
that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives? 
therefore  he  would  not  drink  it.  These 
things  did  these  three  mighty  men. 

<^>  And  *  Abishai,  the  brother  of  Joab, 
the  son  of  ZeruiaJi,  was  chief  among 
three.  And  he  lifted  up  his  spear 
against  three  hundred,  ^and  slew  theniy 
and  had  the  name  among  three.  ^^^^  Was 
he  not  most  honourable  of  three? 
therefore  he  was  their  captain :  howbeit 
he  attained  not  unto  thejSr*^  three. 

^^^  And  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada, 
the  son  of  a  valiant  man,  of  Kabzeel, 
^who  had  done  many  acts,  he  slew  two 
^  lionlike  men  of  Moab  :  he  went  down 
also  and  slew  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  a 
pit  in  time  of  snow:  (^^)  And  he  slew  an 
Egyptian,  •a    goodly    man:    and    the 


verse  13,  clearly  in  the  sense  of  "  troop,"  the  English 
reading  should  be  retained. 

Lentiles.— Chronicles  has  "barley."  The  two 
words  might  easily  be  confoonded  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  is  correct ;  the  point 
is  that  the  Philistines  had  made  a  foray  to  cither 
the  ripe  crops,  the  Israelites  were  terrified  and  fled, 
while  Shammah,  by  his  courage  and  vidonr,  tnmed  the 
tide  of  battle,  and  won  a  great  victory. 

(13)  Three  of  the  thirty.— For  "three"  the 
Hebrew  text  reads  "  thirty"  by  a  manifest  error,  which 
is  corrected  in  the  margin.  These  are  not  the  same 
three  (since  there  is  no  ^finite  article)  with  those  jnst 
mentioned,  but  were  another  three  more  eminent  than 
the  rest  of  the  thirty,  two  of  them  being,  no  doubt, 
Abishai  and  Benaiah  (yerses  18,  23).  "  The  thir^  " 
seems  to  haye  been  a  common  name  for  this  band  of 
heroes  (comp.  yerses  23,  24,  &c.),  who  were  perhaps 
originally  exactly  thirty,  but  whose  number  yaried 
from  time  to  time,  bemg  here  giyen  (yerse  39)  as 
thirty-seyen. 

In  the  harvest  time. — "  The  preposition  does  not 
mean  in,  and  the  reading  in  Chronicles  xi.  15  '  to  the 
rock'  is  perhaps  the  Irne  one"  (Kirhpatrick).  On 
"  the  yalley  of  Bephaim,"  see  Note  on  chap.  y.  18. 

(15)  The  well  of  Bethlehem.— There  are  now  no 
wells  of  liying  water  at  Bethlehem  itself,  the  town 
being  supplied  by  an  aqueduct.  Robinson  could  find 
none  in  tne  ndghoourhooii,  and  was  assured  that  none 
existed  [Bib,  B,  ii.  157—163);  but  Bitter  {Geog.  of 
Pal.  iii.  340)  says  that  a  little  north  of  the  town  "  is  " 
Dayid's  well,  *'  with  its  deep  shaft  and  its  clear  cool 
water." 

(16)  Poured  it  out  tinto  the  Lord.— The  braye 
act  of  the  three  heroes  shows  strikingly  the  personal 
power  of  Dayid  oyer  his  followers  and  the  entnusiasm 
with  which  he  inspired  them.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
Dayid  would  not  suffer  his  own  longinc^  to  be  gratified 
by  the  hazard  of  men's  liyes.  Taking  flie  water,  there- 
fore, he  **  poured  it  out  unto  the  Ikm."    The  word  is 


the  technical  term  for  the  sacrificial  libation,  and  Dayid 
assimilated  his  act  to  a  sacrifice  by  a  solemn  consecra- 
tion of  this  dangerously  won  water  to  the  Lord. 

(17)  Is  not  this  the  blood  . . .  P— The  Hebrew  here 
is  simply  an  interrogatiye  exclamation,  "the  blood  of  the 
men?^'  but  in  1  Chron.  xi,  19  the  text  reads,  *•  Shall  I 
drink  the  blood  of  these  men  P  "  &c.,  and  so  the  LXX. 
and  Yulg.  translate  here.  To  Dayid  the  water  gained 
only  at  the  risk  of  life,  "seemed  the  yery  blood  in 
which  the  life  resides"  (Ley.  xyii.  10, 11). 

These  three.— Bather,  the  three, 

(18)  Among  three.— The  Hebrew  margin  has  "the 
three,"  and  so  also  the  text  in  the  following  clause. 
"  The  three  "  are  the  triad  of  heroes  just  mentioned, 
of  whom  Abishai  was  first,  Benaiah  second,  with  an 
unnamed  third.  A  somewhat  similar  feat  of  daring 
is  told  of  Abishai  in  1  Sam.  xxyi.  6—12. 

<^)  Benaiah.— He  was  the  general  of  the  third 
diyinon  of  the  army  (1  Chron.  xxyii.  5,  6).  This  pro- 
bably included  the  Cherethites  and  Felcthites,  since  he 
was  also  their  commander  (chaps,  yiii.  18,  xx.  23).  In 
consequence  of  his  faithfulness  to  Solomon  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  Adonijah,  he  was  finally  made  commander-in- 
chief  (1  Kings  i.  8,  26,  32;  ii.  25,  29-^;  iy.  4).  His 
father  Jeuhoii^a  is  called  "  a  chief  priest "  in  1  Chron. 
xxyii.  5,  and  in  1  Chron.  xii.  27  mention  is  made  of 
a  "  Jehoiada  the  leader  of  the  Aaronites,"  who  came 
to  Dayid  at  Hebron,  and  who  may  haye  been  the  same 
person. 

KabzeeL^A  town  on  the  extreme  south  of  Judah, 
on  the  border  of  Edom  (Josh.  xy.  21). 

Lion-like  men. — ^Literally,  lion  of  Ood,  an  ex- 
pression used  among  Arabs  and  Persians  of  great 
warriors. 

Slew  a  lion.— Comp.  1  Sam.  xyii.  34—37.  It  is 
not  said  with  what  weapons  he  slew  him,  but  the  act 
was  eyidently  a  great  feat  of  yalour. 

(21)  A  goodly  man.— The  meaning  is  explained  in 
the  parallel  place  in  Chronicles,  where  he  is  called  "a 
man  of  stature,"  and  it  is  added  "  fiye  cubits  high." 
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Egyptian  had  a  spear  in  his  hand ;  bnt 
he  went  down  to  him  with  a  staff ,  and 
plucked  the  spear  out  of  the  Egyptian's 
hand,  and  slew  him  with  his  own  spear. 
(^)  These  things  did  Benaiah  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  and  had  the  name  among 
three  mighty  men.  <^^  He  was  ^  more 
honourable  than  the  thirty,  but  he  at- 
tained not  to  the  first  three.  And  David 
set  him  over  his  ^  '  guard. 

(2*)  «Asahel  the  brother  of  Joab  was 
one  of  the  thirty ;  Elhanan  the  son  of 
Dodo  of  Beth-lehem,  (^)  Shammah  the 
Harodite,  Elika  the  Hatodite,  ^^^  Helez 
the  ^Paltite,  Ira  the  son  of  Ikkesh  the 
Tekoite,  <^>  Abiezer   ttte    Anethothite, 


2  Or.eoicii0<I. 


3  Heb^  ol  kit  com- 


iSiiH?S?5SJS^'  Mebunnai  the  Hushathite,  <*>  2bImon 
the  Ahohite,  Mahand  the  Netophathite, 
(^)  Heleb  the  son  of  Baanah,  a  Neto- 
phathite,  Ittai  the  son  of  Bibai  out  of 
Gibeah  of  the  children  of  Benjamin, 
(90)  Benaiah  the  Pirathonite,  Hiddai  of 
the  ^brooks  of  Gaash,  <^)  Abi-albon  the 
Arbathite,  Azmaveth  the  Barhumite, 
(32)  Eliahl^  the  Shaalbonite,  of  the  sons 
of  Jashen,  Jonathan,  <^)  Shammah  the 
Hararite,  Ahia.ni  the  son  of  Sharar  the 
Hararite,  <^>  Eliphelet  the  son  of  Ahas- 
bai,  the  son  of  the  Maachathite,  Eliam 
the  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite, 
(85)  Hezrai  the  Carmelite,  Paarai  the 
iot.vdoey.        Arbite,  ^^^  Igal  the  son  of  Nathan  of 


a  cb.  2.  la. 


b  ichron.  11.27. 


Benai&h's  exploit,  therefore,  consisted  in  coming,  armed 
only  with  a  staff,  to  this  giant  Egyptian,  wresting  his 
spear  from  him,  and  then  slaying  mm  with  it. 

(23)  Set  him  over  his  guard.— The  word  trans- 
hited  gtui/rd  means  rather  private  audience.  David 
either  made  him  a  member  of,  or  set  him  over  his 
council.  If  in  1  Ghron.  xxvii.  34  "Jehoiada  son  of 
Benaiah  "  is  an  error  for  "  Benaiah  son  of  Jehoiada," 
his  holding  of  this  ofi&ce  is  also  mentioned  there. 

(2'*)  Asahel. — As  he  was  killed  by  Abner  while 
David  reigned  over  Judah  only,  it  is  plain  that  this  list 
is  not  restricted  to  any  one  definite  time  in  David's 
reign.  Leaving  ont  Asahel,  however,  the  names  that 
follow  are  exactly  "  thirty."  Of  but  few  of  them  is  any- 
thin^  further  known. 

(25^  Shammah  the  Harodite.— In  1  Chron.  xi.  27 
Shamnmoth  the  Harorite.  He  may  be  the  same  with 
"  Shamhuth  the  Izrahite,"  captain  of  the  fifth  division 
of  the  army  (1  Ghron.  xxvii.  8).  The  next  name  is 
omitted  in  Chronicles. 

(26)  Helez. — He  was  general  of  the  seventh  army 
division  (1  Ghron.  xxvu.  10).  There,  and  also  in 
1  Ghron.  xi.  27,  he  is  called  a  Pelonite. 

Ira  was  general  for  the  sixth  month  (1  Ghron. 
xxvii.  9).  His  home,  Tekoah,  was  about  six  miles 
south  of  Bethlehem. 

(27)  Abieser. — He  was  general  for  the  ninth  month 
(1  Ghron.  xxvii.  12).  He  was  of  Anathoth,  a  priestly 
city  of  Benjamin,  the  home  of  JeremiaL 

Mebnnnai.—- According  to  chap.  xxi.  18  Sibbechai, 
and  to  1  Ghron.  xi.  29  Siboeeai,  these  being  the  same  in 
the  Hebrew.  The  two  names  are  much  alike  in  the 
original  and  might  be  easily  confused.  He  slew  the 
giant  Saph  (chap.  xxi.  18),  and  was  the  general  for  the 
eighth  month  (1  Ghron.  xxviL  11). 

(^)  Zalmon.— In  Ghronides  Ilai. 

MaharaL^He  commanded  the  tenth  division  of  the 
ari^  (1  Ghron.  xxvii.  13). 

(28)  Heleb.— The  name  is  variously  written  Heled 
(1  Ghron.  xi.  30)  and  Heldai  (1  Ghron.  xxvii.  15).  He 
was  the  general  for  the  twelfth  month. 

Ittai,  or  Ithai  (1  Ghron.  xi.  31),  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Ittai  the  Gittite,  since  this  man  was  from  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin. 

(^)  Benaiah  the  Firathonite.— He  was  general 
for  the  eleventh  month  (1  Ghron.  xxvii.  14).  ifi  is  of 
course  to  be  distinguished  from  Benaiah  of  verse  20. 

Hiddai. — In  1  Ghron.  xi.  32,  Hwrai,  owing  to  the 
frequent  confusion  of  d  and  r. 


(31)  Abi-albon.— In  1  Ghron.  xi.  32  written  Abiel, 
probably  correctlv,  the  dlbon  having  oome  in  from 
Bha-atboTuite  in  the  line  below. 

The  Barhumite.— More  correctly,  ^^  Baharumite, 
i.e.,  of  the  Bahurim  mentioned  in  chap,  iii  16,  xix.  16. 

(32)  Of  the  sons  of  Jashen,  Jonathan.— The 
preposition  of  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  should  be 
omitted.  For  the  rest  1  Ghron.  xi.  34  reads  **  the  sons 
of  Hashem  the  Gizonite.  In  both  the  words  the  sans  of 
may  be  an  accidental  repetition  of  the  last  three  letters 
of  the  preceding  word ;  if  not,  they  should  be  read  as 
part  of  the  proper  name,  Jashen  (Ghronicles  Hashem), 
or  Bnejashen  (Ghronides  Bnehashem)  the  Qiaoniie, 
Jonathan  is  then  a  separate  name. 

(33)  Shammah  the  Hararite.—"  Shammah  the  son 
of  Agee  the  Hararite "  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
verse  11,  and  here  Ghronides  reads  "  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Shage  the  Hararite."  As  Shage  is  identical  with  Agee 
with  a  letter  prefixed,  we  should  probably  read  "  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Shammah  the  Hararite.'*  Jonathan, 
one  of  "  the  thirty,"  was  thus  the  son  of  one  of  "  the 
first  three." 

Sharar  is  in  Ghronides  8aear,  and  Harariie  is  spelt 
in  the  Hebrew  here  differently  from  the  previous  clause 
and  from  Ghronides. 

(34)  Eliphelet  the  son  of  AhasbaL— The  reading 
in  Ghroniclee  is  quite  different:  "  EliphiJ  the  son  ci  Ur, 
Hepher  the  Mecherathite,"  thus  making  two  heroes 
instead  of  the  one  given  here.  So,  alM,  instead  of 
"  Eliam  the  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,"  Ghronides 
has  Ahijah  (he  Peloniie.  In  the  latter  case  it  seems 
likdy  that  different  persons  are  intended,  one  being 
mentioned  in  one  Hst  and  the  other  in  the  other.  It  ia 
interesting  to  Imow  that  a  son  of  David's  astute  but 
treacherous  counsellor  was  among  his  thirty  heroes. 

(35)  Hezrai.— So  the  Hebrew  maigin ;  hut  the  text 
has  Hesro,  as  in  Ghronides.  H^  was  of  Garmd,  seven 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Hebron,  fkmons  in  David's  early 
history. 

Paarai  the  Arbite.— In  Ghronides  "  Naarai  the  son 
of  Ezbaa."  It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  Paarai 
or  Naarai  is  the  correct  form,  but  the  son  of  Ezbai  is 
evidently  a  scribe's  error  for  the  ArbUSf  which  it  must 
resemble  in  the  original. 

(30)  Igal.— Glunonides  has  Joel  The  two  names  differ 
in  Hebrew  only  in  one  letter,  and  that  a  verr  similar 
one ;  but  he  is  described  here  as  (he  son  of  NtUhcm  of 
Zobah,  in  Ghronides  as  the  brother  of  Naihan.  Broth^ 
is  in  Hebrew  ahi,  and  some  MSS.  in  Ghronides  read  the 
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Zobah,  Bani  the  Gadite,  ^^  Zelek  the 
Ammonite,  Nahari  the  Beerothite,  ar- 
mourbearer  to  Joab  the  son  of  Zeniiah, 
<*>  Ira  an  Ithrite,  Grareb  an  Ithrite, 
(»)  Uriah  the  Hittite  :  thirty  and  seven 
in  all. 

GEAPTEE    XXIV.— (1)  And   again 


1   8atam.    Bee 
Chroo.  SI.  1. 


2  Or,  CbmjMM. 


B.C.  lOir. 


the  anger  of  the  Lobd  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  ^he  moved  David 
against  them  to  saj.  Go,  number  Israel 
and  Judah.  (^>  For  the  king  said  to 
Joab  the  captain  of  the  host,  which  was 
with  him,  ^Go  now  through  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  from  Dan  even  to  Beer- 
sheba,  and  number  ye  the  people,  that 


son  of  Akinaihan,  If  this  be  accepted,  the  only  differ- 
ence would  be  in  the  form  of  a  name,  Nathan  or 
AhtTuUhan. 

Ban!  the  Gkulite. — In  Chronicles  Mibhar  the  son  of 
Haggeri.  Entirely  unlike  as  these  readings  appear,  the j- 
are  not  so  very  different  in  the  original.  MMar  is  for 
Zobah  of  the  previons  clause,  a  word  at  present  missing 
in  Chronicles ;  the  son  of  [Ben)  is  for  Bani ;  and  the 
Oadite  (with  the  article)  differs  from  Haageri  only  by 
the  change  of  the  often  confosed  letters  a  and  r.  The 
text  here  is  the  true  one. 

(37)  The  Ammonite.— A  foreigner,  like  "  Ig^l  of 
Zobah "  (a Syrian), and  "  Ittai  the Gittite," and  "Uriah 
the  Hittite,"  who  rose  to  distinction  in  David's  service, 
and  all  of  whom  were  probably  proselytes. 

Armourbearer.— It  appears  i^m  chap,  xviii.  15 
that  Joab  had  ten  armourb^urers.  This  one  was  prob- 
ably their  chief. 

(§9)  Thirty  and  seven  in  all.— Only  thirty-six 
names  have  been  given,  but  either  the  third  unnamed 
person  in  the  second  triad  of  heroes  is  counted,  or  else 
m  Terse  34  the  names  of  the  two  given  in  Chronicles 
should  be  substituted  for  the  one  in  the  text  here. 

In  1  Chron.  xi.  41—47  sixteen  more  names  are  given, 
either  of  men  who  took  the  place  of  these  heroes  as 
they  died,  or  simplv  of  other  heroes  thought  worthy  of 
record,  though  hardly  reckoned  with  this  especial  body. 

XXIV. 

This  chapter  contains  the  account  of  David's  sin  in 
numbering  the  people,  and  the  punishment  in  con. 
sequence.  The  same  narrative  is  found  in  1  Chron.  xxi., 
but  with  such  confflderable  variations  as  to  show  that 
neither  can  have  been  taken  from  the  other,  but  both 
must  have  been  drawn  from  the  original  documents, 
which  were  probably  very  full,  quite  mdependently  of 
each  other. 

No  definite  note  of  time  is  given.  The  word  again 
in  verse  1  clearly  refers  to  chap,  xxi.,  mid  so  places  this 
after  the  three  years'  famine  for  the  Gibeomtes.  The 
fact  that  Joab  was  engaged  in  the  work  nearly  ten 
months  (verse  8)  shows  tlmt  it  must  have  been  a  time 
of  profound  peace.  The  story  in  Chronicles  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  account  of  David's  final  pre- 
parations for  the  building  of  the  Temple.  All  these 
considerations  concur  in  placing  it  near  the  dose  of  his 
reign. 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  David's  sin  in  this  act 
has  been  much  discussed.  The  mere  taking  of  a  census 
in  itself  could  not  have  been  wrong,  since  it  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Law  (Exod.  xxx.  12)  and  had  been  re- 
peatedly  carried  out  by  Moses  (Numb,  i.,  xxvi.).  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  it  was  for  the  reason  given  by  Joeephus, 
that  David  neglected  to  secure  for  the  sanctuuy,  as 
required,  a  half  shekel  from  each  one  numbered  (Exod. 
XXX.  13),. since  there  is  no  mention  of  this,  and  David 
was  at  this  very  time  concentrating  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  future  sanctuair.  Yet  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  act  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  narrative 


(verse  1)  and  in  the  punishment  inflicted  (verses  15, 16), 
is  recognised  by  David  himself  (verses  10,  17),  and  even 
forcibly  impressed  itself  upon  a  person  so  little  scrupu- 
lous as  Joab  (verse  3).  It  must,  then,  plainly  be  sought 
in  the  motive  of  David.  The  whole  connection  shows 
that  it  was  a  military  census,  and  it  was  made,  not 
through  the  priests  and  Levites,  but  through  Joab  and 
"  the  captains  of  the  host."  It  would  appear  that 
prosperi^  and  power,  the  natural  generators  of  pride, 
nad  momentarirv  affected  even  David's  humble  de- 
pendence upon  God,  and  led  him  to  wish  to  organise  his 
Kingdom  more  perfectlv  as  a  worldly  power  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  A  first  step  in  this  direction  must 
of  course  be  the  placing  of  his  mililAry  forces  upon  a 
systematic  footing.  This  same  desire  to  turn  aside 
Israel  from  being  a  simple  theocracy,  to  become  a  great 
earthly  power,  was  the  constant  sin  of  the  nation.  It 
had  led  at  the  first  to  the  request  for  a  king,  and  Solo- 
mon was  so  thoroughly  possessed  with  it,  and  so  ordered 
all  his  poHcy  in  view  of  it,  as  to  draw  down,  at  his 
death,  the  judgment  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  unity  of 
the  nation ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  after  all  his 
conquests,  David,  in  a  moment  of  wei^ess,  should 
have  given  way  to  something  of  the  same  spirit.  It  was 
thus  an  act  most  absolutely  at  variance  with  that 
general  character  which  made  him  "  a  man  after  God's 
ovm  heart." 

(U  Kindled  against  Israel.— This  was  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numbering  of  the  people,  but  in 
consequence  of  that  which  ultimately  led  to  that  act.. 
We  are  not  told  why  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled,  but  doubtless  because  He  saw  both  in  king 
and  people  that  rising  spirit  of  earthly  pride  and 
reliance  on  earthly  strength  which  led  to  the  sin. 

He  moved. — The  pronoun  here  stands  for  "the 
Lord,"  yet  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  the  temptation  is  attri. 
buted  to  Satan,  and  Satan  is  clearly  meant  of  the  devil, 
and  not  simply  of  *'  an  adversaiy."  Tins  is  a  striking 
instance  of  attributing  directly  to  Qod  whatever  comes 
about  under  His  permission.  And  yet  it  is  more  than 
that.  Qod  has  established  immutable  spiritual  as  well 
as  material  laws,  or  rather  those  laws  themselves  are 
but  the  expression  of  His  unchanging  wilL  Whatever 
comes  about  under  the  operation  of  those  laws  is  said  to 
be  His  doing.  Now  David's  numbering  the  people  was 
the  natural  conseauence  of  the  condition  of  worldliness 
and  pride  into  idiich  he  had  allowed  himself  to  falL 
God  then  moved  him,  because  He  had  from  the  first  so 
ordered  the  laws  of  the  spirit  that  such  a  sinful  act 
should  be  the  natural  outcome  of  such  a  sinful  state. 
Of  other  interpretations:  that  which  makes  the  verb 
impersonal — "one  moved" — ^is  hardly  tenable  gram- 
matically; and  that  which  makes  the  nominative  a 
sort  of  compound  word — "  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  "  (as 
in  some  of  tne  ancient  versions)— leads  to  substantially 
the  same  explanation  as  that  given  above. 

The  word  **  number  "  in  this  verse  is  a  different  one 
from  that  used  in  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  and  means 
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I  may  know  the  number  of  the  people. 
t^)  And  Joab  said  unto  the  king,  Now 
the  Lord  thy  God  add  unto  the  people, 
how  many  soever  they  be,  an  hundred- 
fold, and  that  the  eyes  of  my  lord  the 
king  may  see  it :  but  why  doth  my  lord 
the  king  delight  in  this  thing  ?  <*)Not- 
withstiuading  the  king's  word  prevailed 
against  Joab,  and  against  the  captains 
of  the  host. 

And  Joab  and  the  captains  of  the 
host  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
king,  to  number  the  people  of  Israel. 
<^)  Ajid  they  passed  over  Jordan,  and 
pitched  in  Aroer,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  city  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  the 
^river  of  Gad,  and  toward  Jazer :  <*)  then 
they  came  to  Gilead,  and  to  the  ^land 


1  Or,  vaOey. 


S  Or,  nether  land 
neic!y  iTihabUed. 


of  Tahtim-hodshi ;  and  they  came  to 
Dan-jaan,  and  about  to  Zidon,  <^)  and 
came  to  the  strong  hold  of  Tyre,  and  to 
all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites,  and  of  the 
Canaanites :  and  they  went  out  to  the 
south  of  Judah,  even  to  Beer-sheba. 
<®)  So  when  they  had  gone  through  all 
the  land,  they  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
end  of  nine  months  and  twenty  days. 
(^^And  Joab  gave  up  the  stun  of  the 
number  of  the  people  unto  the  king: 
and  there  were  in  Israel  eight  hundred 
thousand  valiant  men  that  drew  the 
sword ;  and  the  men  of  Judah  were  five 
hundred  thousand  men. 

(10)  And  David's  heart  smote  him  after 
that  he  had  numbered  the  people.  And 
David    said    unto   the    Lord,  I  have 


simply  to  count,  while  the  other  conyeyB  the  idea  of 
a  mDitary  muster. 

(3)  Why  doth  my  lord  P— Even  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unscmpnlons  Joab  David's  act  was  abominable. 
Joab  never  gives  evidence  of  being  influenced  by  reli- 
gions motives,  but  his  natural  sl^wdness  sufficed  to 
show  him  that  David's  act  was  at  variance  with  the  fun- 
damental  principle  of  the  national  existence.  Chronicles 
adds  to  Joab's  words,  "  Why  will  he  be  a  cause  of  tres- 
pass to  Israel  P  "  The  strong  objection  of  Joab  shows 
that  there  was  something  obviously  wrong  in  the  action 
of  David. 

And  against  the  cap  tains.— Joab's  objections 
were  sustained  b^  his  subordinate  officers,  and  David 
carried  through  his  sinful  act  by  sheer  force  of  self-will. 

(5)  Pitched  in  Aroer.— llie  census  began  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  at  the  extreme  south,  thence  passed 
northwards  through  the  eastern  tribes,  and  crossing  the 
Jordan,  passed  southwards  through  the  western  tribes. 
Aroer  is  the  city  described  in  Deut.  iL  36 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
16  as  on  the  river  Amon,  at  the  extreme  southern  border 
of  the  trans- Jordanic  territonr. 

Of  Gtod.— This  follows  the  Masoretic  reading.  It 
is  better  to  put  a  period  after  the  word  river,  and  for 
"  of  Gad  "  to  read  "  towards  Gad."  Perhaps  the  words 
"  and  they  came"  (towards  Grad)  may  have  been  lost  from 
the  text. 

Jazer.— A  bonndanr  city  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  25). 
Thence  they  went  to  GOead. 

(8)  Iiand  of  Tahtim-hodshi.— This  unknown  and 
strange  name,  of  which  the  ancient  versions  make 
nothing,  is  generally  considered  as  a  corruption.  The 
most  probable  conjecture  is  that  for  "  Tahtim  "we 
should  read  **  Hittites  "  (a  change  of  only  a  single  letter), 
and  that  "  Hodshi  "  is  the  remnant  of  an  expression 
designating  the  month  of  their  arrived  there. 

Dan-jaan«— This  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  name 
«  Dan "  occurs  with  this  addition.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  same  Dan  must  be  meant  as  in  verses  2, 15 ; 
and  so  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  (Alex.)  and  Yulg.  may 
be  correct :  "  Dan-jaar=Danin  the  forest" 

Zidon. — This  mother  city  of  the  Phconicians  was  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher  nominally,  but  was  never  aotnally 
possessed  by  the  Israelites.  The  same  also  is  true  of 
Tyre.  Either  the  oensus-takers  merely  came  to  the 
confines  of  these  cities,  or,  being  on  friendly  terms. 


actually  entered  them  to  enumerate  the  IsraeliteB  liviiur 
in  them. 

(7)  Of  the  HiyiteB,  and  of  tlie  Canaanites.— 
The  remnants  of  the  original  inhabitants  appear  still 
to  have  occupied  distinct  towns  by  themselvee.  The 
*'  Hivites  "  were  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land, 
though  Gibeon  and  its  towns  had  belonged  to  them. 
"  The  Canaanites  "  is  a  general  name  for  me  remiuuits 
of  all  the  other  races. 

(9)  In  Israel  eight  hundred  thousand.— The 
numbers  here  differ  greatly  from  those  given  in  1  Chron. 
xxi.  5,  6 ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  in  either  case.  Joab  undertook  the 
work  unwiUinglv,  and  performed  it  imperfectly.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Cfnron.  xxi.  6  he  refnsea  altogether  to 
number  Levi  and  Benjamin;  and  according  to  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  24  "he  finished  not,"  and  no  official  record 
was  made  of  the  result;  "neither  was  the  numbef 
put  in  the  account  of  the  chronicles  of  king  David'* 
The  numbers  were,  therefore,  in  part  mere  estimates. 
Here  Israel  is  said  to  be  800,000,  in  Chronicles  1,100.000 ; 
but  the  latter  probably  includes  an  estimate  of  the 
omitted  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Levi,  and  nerhaps  of 

Eortions  of  other  tribes.  On  the  other  hano,  Judah  is 
ere  500,000  (a  round  number  like  all  the  rest),  and  in 
Chronicles  470,000.  The  difference  is  due  perhaps 
to  an  estimate  of  the  officiating  priests  and  Levitcd 
reckoned  to  Judah.  Another  supposition  is  that  tiie 
regular  army  of  288,000  (twelve  divisions  of  24,i)00 
each)  is  included  in  Israel  in  one  case  and  exduded  in 
the  other,  and  that  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  Judah 
"  the  thirty "  may  have  had  command  of  a  special 
body  of  30,000.  iPossibly  in  one  case  the  desoendauts 
of  uie  old  Canaanites  were  reckoned  (since  it  appears 
from  2  Chron.  ii.  17  that  David  "had  numbered 
them  "),  and  in  the  other  were  exduded.  There  is  uo 
reason  to  doubt  the  general  reliability  of  the  numbers, 
which  would  give  a  probable  total  population  of  five 
or  six  millions,  or  from  415  to  500  to  a  geograi>hical 
square  mile— a  number  not  at  all  impossible  in  so 
fertile  a  country.  (Robinson's  estimate  of  the  area  of 
the  countrv  is  about  12,000  geographical  square  miles.) 

(10)  David's  heart  smote  him.— This  time  David's 
own  consdence  was  awakened,  without  the  necessi^ 
of  being  roused,  as  in  the  case  of  XJriali,  by  the  visit 
of  a  prophet.    He  confesses  hb  sin,  and  prays  for 
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smned  greatly  in  that  I  have  done : 
and  now,  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  take 
away  the  iniquity  of  thy  servant;  for  I 
have  done  very  foolishly.  <^^)  For  when 
David  WM  up  in  the  morning,  the  word 
of  the  LoBD  came  unto  the  prophet  Gud, 
David's  seer,  saying,  <^>  Go  and  say  unto 
David,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  offer  thee 
three  things  ;  choose  thee  one  of  them, 
that  I  may  do  it  unto  thee.  ^^^  So  Gud 
came  to  David,  and  told  him,  and  said 
unto  him.  Shall  seven  years  of  famine 
come  unto  thee  in  thy  land?  or  wilt 
thou  flee  three  months  before  thine 
enemies,  while  they  pursue  thee?  or 
that  there  be  three  days'  pestilence  in 
thy  land?  now  advise,  and  see  what 
answer  I  shall  return  to  him  that  sent 
me.  ^^*^  And  David  said  unto  Gad,  I  am 
in  a  great  strait:  let  us  fall  now  into 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  for  his  mercies 
are  ^  great :  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the 
hand  of  man. 

^^>  So  the  Lord  sent  a  pestilence  upon 
Israel  from  the  morning  even  to  the 


1  Or.  mtmif. 


a  1  Sam.  15. 11. 


time  appointed :  and  there  died  of  the 
people  from  Dan  even  to  Beer-sheba 
seventy  thousand  men.  (^^^  And  when 
the  angel  stretched  out  his  hand  upon 
Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  'the  Lord  re- 
pented him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the 
angel  that  destroyed  the  people.  It  is 
enough:  stav  now  thine  hand.  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  was  by  the 
threshing-place  of  Araunah  the  Jebu- 
site.  (^^^  And  David  spake  tmto  the 
Lord  when  he  saw  the  angel  that  smote 
the  people,  and  said,  Lo,  I  have  sinned, 
and  I  have  done  wickedly:  but  these 
sheep,  what  have  they  done?  let  thine 
hand,  I  pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and 
against  my  father's  house. 

(18)  And  Gad  came  that  day  to  David, 
and  said  unto  him.  Go  up,  rear  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord  in  the  threshingfloor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite.  <^)  And  David, 
according  to  the  saying  of  Grad,  went 
up  as  the  Lord  commanded.  <*^)  And 
Aratmah  looked,  and  saw  the  king  and 
his  servants  coming   on  toward  him  : 


Eardon.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  ten  months 
ad  passed  (verse  8)  before  David  saw  his  sin. 
(11}  For  when  David.— Bead,  and  when.  There 
is  no  s^gestion  in  the  original,  as  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  English,  that  David's  repentance  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  visit  of  Gad;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in 
consequence  of  his  repentance  and  confession  that  the 
prophet  was  sent  to  him. 

The  prophet  Q«d.— This  prophet  has  not  been 
mentioned  since  his  warning  to  David  to  retnm  from 
the  land  of  Moab  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5);  but  he  had  probably 
been  all  along  one  of  David's  counsellors.  From 
1  Ohron.  xxix.  29  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  account 
was  written  by  (Jad. 

<13> Seven  years. — In  Chronicles  "three  years," 
and  so  the  LXX.  reads  here  also.  This  would  be  more 
in  accordance  with  the  "  three  "  months  and  "  three  '* 
days. 

(14)  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 
Here  the  spirit  of  David  in  his  earlier  years  reappears ; 
he  chooses  that  form  of  punishment  which  seems  to 
him  most  directly  and  immediatelydependent  upon  God 
Himself.  He  places  himself  in  Mis  nands  ratner  than 
suffer  thoee  other  punishments  in  which  the  will  of 
man  seemed  to  have  a  greater  share.  And  it  may  be 
noticed  also  that  he  chooses  that  form  of  punishment 
from  which  his  own  royal  position  would  afford  him 
uo  immunity. 

(15)  in^e  time  appointed  —Much  difficulty  has 
been  found  with  this  expression ;  but,  if  the  H!ebrew 
can  bear  this  meaning,  it  may  be  understood  well  enough 
of  the  time  (somewhat  less  than  three  days,  verse  16), 
which  God  in  His  good  pleasure  determined.  The 
Hebrew,  however,  probably  means  "  time  of  assembly," 
which  is  generally  understood  to  signify  the  time  of  the 
evening  sacrifice ;  so  the  Ghaldee  understand  it,  and  so 
also  St.  Jerome.  This  would  rednoe  the  time  of  the 
pestilence  to  a  single  day. 


When  the  angel. — The  abruptness  of  the  mention 
of  "  the  angel "  here  is  removed  in  1  Ohron.  xxi.  15, 
"  And  Crod  sent  an  angel  unto  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it ; 
and  as  he  was  destroying  it,  the  Lord  beheld,  and  he  re- 
pented," &c. 

Threshing-plaoe.— Better,  threshing-floor,  as  the 
same  word  is  translated  in  verses  18,  21,  24. 

Araunah  the  Jebusite. — The  name  is  variously 
spelled,  "  Avarnah  "  (text), "  Aranyah  "  (verse  18,  text), 
and  "  Aravnah"  (margin) ;  in  Chronicles  it  is  uniformly 
"  Oman."  The  latter  is  thought  to  be  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  former  the  Jebusite  name,  slightly  varied  in  ex- 
pression in  Hebrew.  He  was  a  Jebusite,  i,e.,  descended 
irom  the  former  possessors  of  Jerosalem ;  but  we  are 
not  told  whether  he  was  now  a  proselyte. 

When  he  saw  the  angel. — ^More  fully  (1  Ohron. 
xxi.  16),  "And  David  lifted  up  his  eves,  and  saw  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  stand  between  tne  earth  and  the 
heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  stretched  out 
over  Jerusalem." 

These  sheep. — Da^dd  seeks  to  take  all  blame  to 
himself,  and  prays  that  punishment  may  fall  only  upon 
him  and  his  uther*s  house.    But,  without  mooting  the 

?uestion  as  to  how  far  the  people  actively  shared  in 
)avid's  sin,  his  prayer  was  impossible  to  oe  granted. 
Such  was  the  divmely  ordained  federal  relation  between 
the  ruler  and  his  people  that  they  were  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  of  their  head. 

(IB)  Q-ad.  oame. — As  appears  from  1  Ohron.  xxi. 
18,  by  direction  of  the  an^ei.  Daniel  was  still  in  Jern- 
salem  proper,  i.e.,  the  hili  of  Zion,  and  it  was  looking 
out  from  thence  that  he  had  seen  the  angel  *'  hj  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah,"  i.e.,  on  the  lower  hiU  of 
Mount  Moriah,  which  afterwards  became  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  included  within  the  city.  It  was 
doubtless  this  event  that  determined  the  Temple-site. 
(90)  Saw  the  king. — Not  the  angel,  as  m  Ohroni. 
I  cles,  the  words  in  Hebrew  being  much  alike. 
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and  Araiinah  went  out,  and  bowed  him- 
self before  the  kmg  on  his  face  upon  the 
ground.  ^^^  And  Araunah  said,  Where- 
fore is  my  lord  the  king  come  to  his 
servant  ?  And  David  said.  To  buy  the 
threshingfloor  of  thee,  to  build  an  altar 
unto  the  Lobd,  that  the  plague  may  be 
stayed  from  the  people.  <^>  And  Araunah 
said  unto  David,  Let  my  lord  the  king 
take  and  offer  up  what  seemeth  good 
unto  him :  behold,  here  be  oxen  for  burnt 
sacrifice,  and  threshing  instruments  and 
other  instruments  of  the  oxen  for  wood. 
(^^  All  these  things  did  Araunah,  as  a 


king,  give  unto  the  king.  And  Araunali 
said  unto  the  king,  The  Lobd  thy  God 
accept  thee.  <^^  And  the  king  said  unto 
Araunah,  Nay ;  but  I  will  surely  buy  it 
of  thee  at  a  price :  neither  will  I  offer 
burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lobd  my  God 
of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing. 

So  David  bought  the  threshingfloor 
and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver. 
(^)  And  David  bmlt  there  an  altar  unto 
the  Lobd,  and  offered  burnt  offerings 
and  peace  offerings.  So  the  Lobd  was 
intreated  for  the  land,  and  the  plague 
was  stayed  from  Israel 


(22)  And  Araunah  said.— Araiuiah,  having  heard 
David's  errand,  has  not  a  moment's  hesitation.  That 
his  threshing-floor  is  to  be  turned  into  the  place  of  an 
altar,  he  at  once  considers  as  settled ;  but  he  wonld  have 
preferred  to  make  it  a  ^t. 

(23)  All  these  things  did  Araunah.  —  This 
clause  should  be  rendered  as  a  part  of  Araunah's 
address  to  David :  "  The  whole,  O  King,  does  Araunah 
give  unto  the  king."  (Comp.  1  Ghron.  xxi.  23.)  Then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  he  added,  '*  The  Lobd  thy  God 
accept  thee."  The  first  word  king,  however,  is  omitted 
in  some  MSS.,  and  in  the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  and  Syr. 
The  word  "  give,"  of  course,  means  only  offer.  David 
actually  bought  the  threshing-floor  and  other  things 
required. 

(24)  Of  that  which  oost  me  nothing. —  The 
principle  on  which  David  acted  is  that  which  essentially 
underlies  all  true  sacrifice  and  all  real  giving  to  G^. 

For  fifty  shekels  of  silver.— This  sum  is  ex. 
pressly  said  to  cover  the  cost  both  of  the  ground  and  of 
the  oxen,  and  seems  very  small.  In  1  Ghron.  xxi.  25, 
it  reads  **  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  by  weight."  One 
of  the  most  ingenious  propositions  for  tne  reconciliation 
of  the  two  statements  is  that  our  text  roeaks  of  fifty 
shekels,  not  of  silver  but  of  money,  and  that  Ghronicles 
means  that  these  were  of  gold,  m  value  equal  to  600 
shekels  of  silver.    But  the  explanation  is  quite  incon* 


sistent  with  the  text  in  both  places.  In  one  of  them 
the  statement  of  price  must  have  been  altered  in  tran- 
scription.  In  the  entire  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  purchase  of  Araunah  (the  whole  hill  of  Moriah,  or 
only  a  part),  and  of  the  value  of  land  in  the  locality 
and  at  the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  between  the 
two. 

(25)  Built  there  an  altar.— The  parallel  place  in 
Ghronicles  states  that  the  tabernacle  **  and  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  were  at  that  season  in  the  high  place  at 
Gibeon,"  and  that  David  was  afraid  to  go  before  it 
'*  because  of  the  sword  of  the  angel,"  ie.,  the  pestilence. 
It  also  mentions  that  when  David  "offered  burnt 
offerings  and  peace  offerings,  and  called  upon  the 
Lobd,"  "  He  answered  him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering."  David  then  fixed  upon 
this  as  "  the  house  of  the  Lobd  Gk)d,  and  this  is  the 
altar  of  the  burnt  offering  for  Israel"  (1  Ghron. 
xxii.  1). 

Thus,  with  David's  repentance  and  reconciliaiaon  to 
God  after  his  second  great  sin  closes  this  narrative  and 
this  book.  David's  reign  and  life  were  now  substan- 
tially ended — a  witness  to  all  time  of  the  power  of 
Divine  Grace  over  human  infirmity  and  sin,  of  Qod^s 
faithfulness  and  mercy  to  those  that  trust  in  Him,  and 
of  the  triumph  of  an  earnest  and  humble  faith  notwith- 
standing some  very  great  and  grievous  falls. 
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It  has  been  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  speak 
of  errors  of  the  scribes  in  copying  the  text,  ana  of 
probable  emendations  suggested  by  the  reading  of  the 
parallel  passages  in  Chronicles.  Such  errors  must 
necessarily  arise  in  the  often  repeated  copying  of 
loannscripts  during  a  succession  of  many  centnrics, 
unless  it  were  prevented  by  a  special  and  perpetual 
miracle.  But  we  have  not  only  no  Scriptural  or  other 
reasonable  ground  for  expectmg  such  a  miracle ;  we 
have  positive  proof  against  such  a  supposition.    In  the 

Earallel  case  of  the  New  Testament,  where  we  have  a 
kTge  number  of  MSS.,  some  of  them  very  ancient, 
aa  well  as  versions  made  within  a  century  of  the  original 
documents,  and  copious  quotations  in  ancient  writers,  it 
is  found  that  no  single  MS.  contains  a  perfectly 
ac<;urate  text,  and  that  the  actual  language  of  the  on- 
gimal  can  only  be  determined  in  cases  of  doubt  by  a 
caTcf  ul  collation  and  weighing  of  all  the  evidence  bear- 
ing  upon  the  point.  There  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  fared  diserently; 
but  there  do  not  exist  the  same  means  of  testing  and 
authenticating  its  readings.  There  are  no  MSS.  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  ancient  as  several  which  have  been 
preserved  of  the  New ;  there  are  no  translations  at  all 
as  near  the  date  of  the  original  writings,  and  there  are, 
of  course,  no  quotations,  outside  of  the  sacred  books 


themselves,  for  a  long  period  after  their  publication. 
Yet  a  comparison  oi  parallel  accounts,  such  as  have 
been  occasionally  noted  above,  and  such  as  Ezra  ii.  with 
Neh.  vii.,  shows  conclusively  that  errors  have  been 
introduced  into  the  text,  especially  in  regard  to  numbers. 
Most  of  these  appear  to  have  been  very  ancient,  before 
the  oldest  existing  versions  were  made,  and  before  the 
necessity  was  feU  for  such  scrupulous  care  on  the  pai*t 
of  the  scribes  as  was  exercisea  in  later  times.  For 
the  correction  of  such  errors  we  are  necessarilv  com- 
pelled  to  rely  mainly  upon  conjecture ;  but  while  con- 
jecture is  usually  an  uncertain  guide,  in  the  case  of 
parallel  accounts  it  often  becomes  possible  to  determine, 
by  comparison,  the  original  reading  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability ;  and  then,  from  the  analogy  of  these  cor- 
rections to  determine  slight  changes  in  other  passages 
also,  where  the  text  has  apparently  undergone  alteration. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  these  errors 
and  corrections  are  only  in  minutise,  in  proper  names,  in 
the  bare  statement  of  numbers,  and  such  like  matters. 
When  all  have  been  made  that  any  sober  criticism  can 
suggest,  the  substance  of  the  narrative  remains  un- 
ai!^ted,  and  the  result  of  the  most  searching  investi- 
gation is  to  place  on  an  ever  firmer  basis  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  have 
come  down  to  us. 
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By  various  Writers.  Edited  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Vols.  L  and  II ,  extra  crown  4to,  price 
2 IS.  each.     Vol.  I.  contains — 

HjeviticUB.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ginsburg. 


Genesis.    By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Payne 

Smith,  D.D. 
Sxodus.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson, 

M.A. 


Numbers.    By  the  late  Rev.  C.  J.  Elliott. 
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Deuteronomy  and  Joshua.    By  the      Buth.    By  the^Rev.  R.  Sinker,  B.D. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  M.A. 
Judges.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  Farrar, 

D.D  ,  F.R.S. 

{To  de  completed  im  Five  Volumes^  price  21».  each.) 


I.  Samuel.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence,  M.A. 
H.    Samuel.      By    the    Rtv.    F.   Gardiner, 
D.D. 


A  New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers. 

Edited  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
AND  Bristol.   Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  cloth,  21s.  each;  half  morocco,  jQ^  14s.  6d. 
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The  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  SODOB  AND  MAN. 

The  Church  at  Home.  a  series  of  short  sermons,  with  Collect  and 
Scripture  for  Sundays,  Saints*  Days,  and  Special  Occasions.  By  Rt.  Rev.  Rowley 
Hill,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 
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The  REV.  PREBENDARY  HUMPHRY. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 

Testament  for  English  Readers.      By  Prebendary  Humphry,  B.D.,  Member 
of  the  Company  of  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament,     ys.  6d. 


BY 

PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER  ROBERTS,  D.D. 

Companion  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English 

New  Testament.     By  Prof.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  New 
Testament  Revision  Company.    Price  2S.  6d. 
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Tlie   VERY  REV.  DEAN  PZUMPTRE,  D.D. 

The     Bible     Educator.       Edited  by  the  very  Rev.  Dean  Plumptre,  D.D. 

With  about  400  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Four  Volumes,  extra  crown  4to,  cloth, 
6s.  each;    Two  Double  Volumes,  cloth,  21s. 

BY 

The  REV.   CANON  GARBETT,  M.A.,    and  REV.  S.  MARTIN. 

The      Family      Prayer      Book  ;     or,    Morning   and    Evening 

Prayers  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  with  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  for  Special 
Occasions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Garbeti',  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Martin.     Cheap  Edition,  extra  crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. 

BY 

The  REV.   CANON  BAYNES,  M.A. 

Sacred  Poems,  The  Book  of.   Edited  by  the  rev.  canon  bavnes, 

M.A.     With  about  200  Illustrations.     C/ieqfi  Edition,  crown  4to,  400  pp.,  cloth,  5s, 
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The  REV.  T.  TEIGNMOVTH  SHORE,  M.A. 

St.    George    for    England,  and  other  sermons  preached  to  Children,  by 

the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.     Third  Edition,     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Some    Difficulties    of    Belief       By  the  Rev.  T.  teignmouth   Shore, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.     Sei^enih  and  Cheap  Edition, 

The  Life  of  the  World  to  Come,  and  other  Subjects. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.     Third  Edition,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Shortened  Church  Services  and  Hymns,  suitable  for  use  at 

Children's  Services.     Compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.    Enlarged 
Edition,     Price  is.         
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BY 

The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Shall  We  Know  One  Another  ?    By  the  lord  bishop  of 

Liverpool.     New  Edition.     Cloth  gilt,  is. 


BY 

The  REV.  DANIEL  MOORE,  M.A. 

The  Christian  in  His  Relations  to  the  Church,  the 

World,   and  the  Family.     By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

BY 

The  REV.    W.  E.  MOULTON,  M.A.,  D.D. 

The    History    of    the    English    Bible.     By  the  Rev.  w.  f. 

MouLTON,  M  A.,  p.D.     Reprinted,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  from  "  The  Bible 
Educator."     Cheap  Edition,     2S.  6d. 


BY 

The  REV.  J.  A.    WYLIE,  LL.D. 

The  History  of  Protestantism.    By  the  Rev.  j.  a.  wvlie,  ll.d. 

Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  containing  upwards  of  600  Illustrations.     Extra  crown  410, 
cloth,  27s.     Library  Edition^  j£i  los. 

History    of   the    WaldenSeS.       Reprinted  from    the    "History  of   Pro- 
testantism."    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wvlie,  LL.D.     With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BY 

DR.  JOHN  STAINER,  M.A. 

The    Music    of   the     Bible.      with  an  Account  of  the  Development  of 

Modern   Musical   Instruments  from  Ancient  Types.      By    John  Stainer,    M.A., 
Mus.Doc.     Cheap  Edition,     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


BY 

Tlie   HON.  and  REV.   CANON  FREMANTLE. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life.   By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  w.  h. 

Fremantle,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  Bampton  Lecturer,  1883.     Cloth,  price  ss. 

BY 

The   VEN.  ARCHDEACON  HESSEY,  D.C.L. 

oUnday.       its  origin.  History,  and  Obligation,  considered  in  the  Bampton  Lectures 
(i860).     By  Archdeacon  Hessey,  D.C.L.     6s. 


TIfE    RELIGIOUS    LITERATURE    OF    ENGLAND. 

MSBITED   BY 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  MORLEY. 

English  Religion,  Illustrations  of  By  Professor  henry  morley. 

Illustrated  throughout  with  Engravings  from  Original  MSS.,  &c     iis.  6d. 
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lleart  v^hordS.  a  series  of  works  by  Eminent  Divines.  Each  Volume  con- 
taining about  128  pages.     Cloth    red  edges,  is.  each. 

MV    WORK    FOR    GOD.     By    the    Right   Rev.  '   MV      ASPIRATIONS.       By      the      Rev.      Geo. 

Bishop  CoTTERiLi-  Matheson,    D.D.,    of    Innellan,    and     Baird 

MY    OBJECT    IN    LIFE.      By  the   Rev.    Canon  Lecturer. 

Farrar.  D.D.  my    body.     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Blaikif, 

MY    BIBLE.      By  the   Rev.   Canon   Boyd    Car-  D.D.,  Professor  in  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
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MY  s5uL'   By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A.  ^Y   AIDS   TO   THE   DIVINE   LIFE.     By  the 

MY    HEREAFTER.      By  the    Very    Rev.    Dean  ^^^  ^«^'-  ^^^^  ^<^y*«- 

Bickersteth.  MY    EMOTIONAL   LIFE.      By  the   Rev.    Preb. 

MY    FATHER'S    HOUSE.      By   the   Very   Rev.  Chadwick,  D.D. 

Dean  Edwards.  MY    SOURCE   OF    STRENGTH.     By  the  Rev. 

MY    WALK    WITH    GOD.     By   the   Very   Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,   M.A.,  Secretary  of  Wesleyan 

Dean  Monti;omery.  Missionary  Society. 

The  Half-Guinea  Illustrated  Bible,    containing 900  original 

Illustrations    specially    executed    for    this    Edition   from  Original  Photographs 
and   other  authentic  sources.     1,248  pages,  crown  4to,  cloth,  los.  6d.    Also  kept  in 

various  styles  of  Binding  suitable  for  Presentation. 

The  Child  S  Bible,  with  200  illustrations,  especially  designed  for 
Children,  by  the  best  Artists  of  the  day.  125M  Thousand.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  £\  is.; 
Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Child's  Life  of  Christ.  complete  in  one  handsome  volume, 
with  nearly  300  Original  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

Family  Prayers.  •  Prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  published  by  Authority  of  the  House. 
Cloth,  IS.     Can  also  be  had  in  various  styles  of  binding. 

The  Quiver.  An  illustrated  Magazine  for  Sunday  Reading.  Yearly  Volumes, 
7s.  6d. ;  also  Monthly  Parts,  6d. 

The  Patriarchs.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
NoRRis,  B.D.,  with  Coloured  Map,  reprinted,  with  Revisions,  from  "The  Bible 
Educator."    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Flowers  from  the  Garden  of  God.    a  Book  for  cwidren.  By 

the  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

The  Marriage  Ring.  a  Gift-Book  for  the  Newly  Married  and  for  those 
Contemplating  Marriage.  By  William  Landels,  D.D.  Royal  i6mo,  white 
leatherette,  gilt  edges,  in  box,  price  6s. 

Roberts  Holy  Land.  Divisions  I.  and  IL,  each  containing 

42  tinted  Plates.     Royal  4to,  cloth  gilt,  i8s.  each.     Division  I.  contains  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee  ;  Division  II.  contains  The  Jordan  and  Bethlehem. 
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